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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 

Ih  1842,  when  TennysoD  pablished  in  England  the  two  yolames  which  marked 
die  beginning  of  his  great  fame,  the  predecessors  in  America  of  the  present  pub- 
lishers reiaened  the  Tolames,  and  from  that  year  until  1880  they  and  their  succee- 
•ore  eontinued  to  publish  by  arrangement  the  volumes  of  poetry  and  drama  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  The  present  Cambridge  edition  contains  this  body 
of  Tenev  and  other  poems  published  later  than  that  date,  and  includes  moreover 
IB  the  Appendix  the  pieces  from  ''  Poems  by  Two  Brothers"  assigned  to  Alfred 
TennytoD,  together  with  the  poems  from  the  volumes  of  1830  and  1833  and  other 
■ourcea,  which  have  for  the  most  part  continued  to  have  currency  in  America, 
though  dropped  from  collective  editions  in  England. 

Tlfte  volume  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolf e  in  general  conformity  with  the 
prerioos  volumes  of  the  series  of  ^  Cambridge  "  poets.  The  editor  has  brought  to 
his  task  a  long  familiarity  with  the  poetry,  as  evidenced  by  the  several  separate 
works  of  Tennyson  which  he  has  edited  both  for  school  use  and  for  the  general 
mder.  In  this  comprehensive  work  he  has  given  special  attention  to  the  text» 
which  in  the  body  of  the  volume  has  been  made  to  follow,  with  moet  careful 
fevision  of  minor  details  such  as  punctuation,  the  most  authoritative  form,  and  in 
the  Earlier  Poems  in  the  Appendix  has  been  compared  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
original  issues  and  not  with  later  reprints. 

Lord  Tennyson,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  his  poems  to  frequent  revision,  and 
ti!e  editor  has  therefore,  in  addition  to  giving  the  authoritative  text  with  scrupu- 
kms  care,  collated  the  volumes  of  1830  and  1833  (in  the  library  of  the  British 
Moseom),  the  edition  of  1842,  and  all  others  to  which  he  has  had  access,  and  has 
reeorded  in  his  notes  all  the  various  readings  of  any  importance  or  interest  which 
he  has  detected.  For  most  of  the  poems  this  collation  has  never  been  attempted 
by  any  other  editor  or  commentator.  The  editor  has  also,  both  in  his  notes  and  in 
the  several  introductions  and  brief  prefaces,  made  a  thorough  bibliographical  study 
of  the  poetry,  so  that  the  reader  is  now  able  to  trace  with  great  exactness  the  his- 
tory ol  Tennyson's  work.  For  information  concerning  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
poems,  or  the  allusions  oontained  in  them,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  **  Memoir/' 
and  has  made  due  acknowledgment  in  the  Notes. 

BonoM,  4  Famk  SftMExt,  Aagwt  1, 1898. 
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AifUD  Tkkittbok,  the  fourth  of  eight  brothers  (there  were  also  four  eittert),  wm 
kn  ot  the  6th  of  Aogoit,  1809,  at  Somezsbj,  a  village  in  Linoolnshiie  oontaining  at  that 
tiM  IcH  than  a  hundred  inhabitants.  His  father,  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennjson,  LL.D., 
en  Ik  reetor  of  the  parish,  *  a  man  of  energetic  character,  remarkable  for  his  great 
iliiBgtk  and  stature,  Mid  of  very  various  talents,  —  something  of  a  poet,  painter,  arohi- 
iKl,  tad  musician,  and  also  a  considerable  linguist  and  mathematician.'  Mrs.  Tennyson, 
vkon  aniden  name  was  Elizabeth  Fytche,  Mras  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  is 
tonTwd  as  'a  sweet  and  gentle  and  most  imaginative  woman;  so  kind-hearted  that  it 
bd  pitted  into  a  proverb,  and  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village  used  to 
krisf  their  dogs  to  her  windows  and  beat  them  in  order  to  be  bribed  to  leave  off  by  the 
fntb  lidy,  or  to  make  advantageous  bargains  by  selling  her  the  worthless  curs.'  ^ 

Is  those  days  Somersby  was  quite  out  of  the  world,  —  so  much  so  that  the  news  of  the 
Wttle  of  Waterloo  did  not  reach  it  at  the  time,  —  but  the  Tennyson  children  had  a  world 
if  tkeir  own  with  its  mimic  history  and  ronmnce.  *  The  boys,'  says  Mrs.  Ritchie,  *  played 
gitttgioNs,  like  Arthur's  knights;  they  were  champions  and  warriors  defending  a  stone 
kttp;  or,  sgain,  they  would  set  up  opposing  camps  with  a  king  in  the  midst  of  each.  The 
^  wu  a  willow  wand  stuck  into  the  ground,  with  an  outer  circle  of  inunortals  to 
Mid  him  of  firmer,  stiffer  sticks.  Then  each  party  would  come  with  stones,  hurling  at 
Mck  other's  king,  and  trying  to  overthrow  him.  Perhaps  as  the  day  wore  on  they  became 
XMseets,  leaving  the  jousts  deserted.  When  dinner-time  came,  and  they  all  sat  round 
^  tible,  eaeh  in  turn  put  a  chapter  of  his  history  underneath  the  potato>bowl,  —  long 
— Wttt  histories,  chapter  after  chapter,  diffuse,  absorbing,  unending,  as  are  the  stories  of 
''■I  hfe  of  which  each  sunrise  opens  on  a  new  part.  Some  of  these  romances  were  in 
''^'■ii  like  **  Clarissa  Harlowe."  Alfred  used  to  tell  a  story  which  lasted  for  months, 
•ii  wkieh  was  called  «'The  Ohl  Horse." ' 

^tthsr  even  than  this  the  boy  had  begun  to  *  lisp  in  numbers.'  When  he  was  only  five 
T'uiold,  he  exclaimed  as  the  wind  swept  through  the  rectory  garden,  *  I  hear  a  voice  that 's 
'PiBkiig  in  the  wind.'  Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  how,  not  long  afterwards,  he  first  put  his  baby 
f^^  into  writing.  '  Alfred's  first  verses  were  written  upon  a  slate  which  his  brother 
f^^Hss  put  into  his  hand  one  Sunday  at  Louth,  when  all  the  elders  of  the  party  were  go- 
^  bto  church,  and  the  child  Mras  left  alone.  Charles  gave  him  a  subject,  —  the  flowers 
^  ^  garden,  —  and  when  he  came  back  from  church,  little  Alfred  brought  the  slate  to 
"*  Wether,  sil  covered  with  written  lines  of  blank  verse.  They  were  made  on  the  model 
^fimM^',  "  Smmou."  tb.  only  poetry  be  b«l  e^er  t^.  On.  ««>  pictae  it  .U  to 
^'i  aslf,  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  the  verses,  the  little  poet  with  waiting  eyes,  and  the 
7^B|  brother  scanning  the  lines.  **  Yes,  you  can  write,"  said  Charles,  and  he  gave 
^^M  baek  the  slate.    I  have  also  heard  another  story,  of  his  grandfather,  later  on, 

^  Ha.  Attw  Thaekermy  Ritchie,  in  Reeordi  nf  Ttnnjimm^  Ruikim,  Bmwning  (New  York,  VM^ 
^HUi  we  are  Matted  for  some  iatereetiog  partionlais  of  the  poet*s  eariy  life. 
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him  to  write  an  elegy  on  his  grandmother,  who  had  recently  died,  and,  when  it 
written,  putting  ten  shillings  into  his  hands  and  saying,  **  There,  that  is  the  flnt  money 
yoo  have  erer  earned  by  your  poetry,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  last."  * 

Alfred  and  Charles,  who  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  elder,  were  sent  together  to 
Louth  grammar  school;  and  there,  in  the  latter  part  of  1826,  we  find  them  preparing  lor 
the  press  a  collection  of  jurenile  poems  written  from  the  age  of  fifteen  upwards.  It  was 
published  early  in  1827  by  the  Messrs.  Jackson,  booksellers  and  printers  in  Loath,  who 
paid  the  boys  twenty  pounds  for  the  copyright.  The  book  was  entitled  '  Poems  hj  Two 
Brothers,'  with  the  addition  of  the  modest  motto  from  Martial, '  Haec  nos  novimos  eaae 
nihil '  (We  ourselres  know  that  these  are  nothing).  The  pieces,  one  hundred  and  two  in 
number,  aside  from  their  interest  as  including  the  first  printed  verses  of  one  who  has 
since  risen  to  the  highest  position  as  a  poet,  are  worthy  of  note  for  their  wide  xmnge  of 
subjects  and  tlie  extensive  reading  in  classical  and  modem  authors  which  they  indieafte. 
The  themes  are  drawn  from  all  ages  and  all  lands,  as  a  few  of  the  titles  may  serve  to 
show:  Antony  to  Cleopatra;  The  Gondola;  Written  by  an  Exile  of  fiassorah,  sailing  down 
the  Euphrates;  Persia;  Egypt;  The  Druid's  Prophecies;  Swiss  Song;  The  Expedition  of 
Nadir  Shah  into  Hindostan;  Greece;  The  Maid  of  Savoy;  Scotch  Soug,  God's  Denuncia- 
tions against  Pharaoh-Hophra;  The  Death  of  Lord  Byron;  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem;  Eolo- 
gium  on  Homer;  The  Scenery  of  South  America;  Babylon;  Phrenology;  Exhortation  to 
the  Greeks;  King  Charles's  Vision,  etc.  The  poems  are  often  introduced  by  quotatiooB; 
among  others,  from  Addison,  Byron,  Cicero,  Claudian,  Gray,  Horace,  Hume,  Luerethn, 
Milton,  Moore,  Ovid,  Racine,  Rousseau,  Sallust,  Scott,  Tacitus,  Terence,  and  Virgil.  Theie 
are  also  frequent  foot-notes,  which  are  more  learned  than  we  should  expect  from  bqjrs  of 
eighteen,  and  yet  without  the  affectation  of  scholarship  that  we  might  expeet  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  such  a  juvenile  display  of  erudition.  The  brief  preface  to  the  volume  is  withal 
very  modest  and  manly. 

Charles,  who  was  associated  with  Alfred  in  this  precocious  poetical  venture,  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Turner  on  inheriting  certain  estates  from  his  great-uncle.  He  was  a 
true  poet,  as  his  later  published  woiks  amply  prove.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally 
here  that  several  other  of  the  Tennyson  brothers  have  written  poetry.  Frederick,  the 
eldest,  who  contributed  four  pieces  to  the  *  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,'  published  several 
volumes  of  verse. 

Some  of  the  critics  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  pick  out  Alfred's  work  from 
the  poems  in  this  early  anonymous  volume;  but  the  most  that  they  accomplished  was  to 
pcnnt  out  a  few  verbal  resemblances  between  passages  in  the  juvenile  pieces  and  in  the 
acknowledged  productions  of  Teunyson.  In  1893,  after  the  poet's  death,  the  Ikm^  was 
reprinted  by  his  son,  with  the  initials  of  the  authors  (in  part  merely  conjectural)  ap- 
pended to  the  poems. 

We  may  see  in  these  boyish  verses  of  the  two  brothers  the  influence  of  Byron,  who  is 
quoted  no  less  than  six  times,  and  whose  recent  death  forms  the  subject  of  one  poem 
while  it  is  referred  to  in  another.  Alfred  was  not  yet  fifteen  when  the  news  of  that  event 
reached  the  little  village  in  Lincolnshire.  *•  Byron  was  dead  !  I  thought  the  whole  world 
was  at  an  end,'  he  once  said,  recalling  those  early  daysj  '  I  thought  everything  Mras  over 
and  finished  for  every  one  —  that  nothing  else  mattered.  I  remember  I  walked  out 
alone,  and  carved  *'  Byron  is  dead  '*  into  the  sandstone.* 

In  1828,  Charles  and  Alfred  Tennyson  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
their  elder  brother  Frederick  had  just  won  the  prize  for  a  Greek  poem.  Here  Alfred 
made  the  friendship  of  not  a  few  young  men  who  were  destined,  lik^  himself,  to  gain  a 
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■M  n  litentiire,  —  amoiig  tb«m  Trench,  Monckton  Milnes,  James  Spedding,  Henry 
IIM,  W.  H.  Brookfield,  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  Kiiiglake.  More  gifted  than  all  the  rest, 
litpftTtBled  by  his  early  death  (in  his  twenty-third  year)  from  showing  anything  more 
tkm  Ike  haddiag  promise  of  his  powers,  was  Arthur  Hallam,  to  whom  the  poet's  '  In 
Mnofmas'  will  be  as  immortal  monument  '  It  has  pleased  God  that  in  his  death,  as 
nl  as  fli  bis  life  and  nature,  he  should  be  marked  beyond  ordinary  men.' 

'Ibi  Lover^e  Tale,*  though  not  published  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  written  the  same 

/Mr till  Tennyson  went  to  Cambridge;  and  the  next  summer  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 

|sU  medal  for  a  poem  on  Timbuetoo  —  the  first  instance  in  which  that  honor  had  been 

sviffded  to  a  pieoe  in  blank  Terse.    The  *  Athensdum '  of  July  22, 1829,  in  a  highly  eulo- 

firtie  aotiee,  remarked:  '  These  productions  hare  often  been  ingenious  and  elegant,  but 

«e  have  aerer  before  seen  one  of  them  which  indicated  really  first-rate  poetical  genioSy 

mi  whieh  eoold  bare  done  honor  to  any  man  that  ever  wrote.' 

Ib  1830^  Tennyson  brought  out,  under  his  own  name, '  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,'  —  a  vol- 
■■•  of  IM  pages,  containing  fifty-three  pieces,  thirty-two  of  which  were  suppressed  in 
■sheeqnent  editions,  though  nine  of  these  have  been  since  restored. 

This  eoUection,  published  when  the  poet  was  only  twenty-one,  included  *  Lilian,'  *  Isa- 
bel,* '  The  Mermaid,'  <  The  Merman,'  *  The  Owl,'  •  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,' 
•  CMU  to  Memory,'  *  The  Poet's  Mind,'  and  •  The  Poet.'  The  kst-named  piece  is  of  special 
as  indicating  the  high  ideal  of  the  poet's  art  and  rocation  with  which  the  young 
started  oo  his  career.  It  receired  just  recognition  and  praise  in  a  notice  of  the 
llmt  appeared  in  the  '  Westminster  Review,'  for  January,  1831.  It  was  written,  as 
Ik*  pteeent  Lord  Tennyson  informed  me,  by  Sir  John  Bowriug.  The  oonclusion  of  the 
pttHBge*  which  reads  now  like  a  prophecy  fulfilled,  was  as  folluws: 
*  He  bas  shown,  in  the  lines  from  which  we  quote,  his  own  just  conception  of  the  gran- 
of  a  poet's  destiny;  and  we  look  to  him  for  its  fulfilment.  It  is  not  for  such  men  to 
isto  mere  verse-makers  for  the  amusement  of  themselves  or  others.  They  can  influ- 
the  associatioos  of  unnumbered  minds;  they  can  command  the  sympathies  of  unnum- 
bearts;  they  can  disseminate  principles,  they  can  give  those  principles  power  over 
*s  imaginations;  they  can  eicite  in  a  good  cause  the  sustained  enthusiasm  that  is  sure  to 
>;  they  can  blast  the  laurels  of  the  tyrants,  and  hallow  the  memories  of  the  martyrs 
«f  patriotasm;  they  can  act  with  a  force,  the  estent  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
■atiotial  feelings  and  character,  and  consequently  upon  national  happiness.  If  our 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  be  correct,  be  too  is  a  poet;  and  many  years  hence  may  he  read 
km  javenile  description  of  that  character  with  the  proud  oonseiousoess  that  it  has  become 
the  4eeeription  and  history  of  his  own  wori^' 
TeuiyaoB  lived  and  wrote  for  more  than  sixty  years  after  these  eloquent  and  prophetic 
were  penned;  and  there  could  not  be  a  more  truthful  description  and  history  of 
than  those  inspired  strains  of  his  youth.  The  estimate  of  the  critic  was  eor- 
Tbe  young  singer  was  a  poet,  and  be  proved  himself  such  a  poet  as  he  saw  in  that 
riMD.  It  was  a  lofty  and  noble  ideal,  but  he  made  it  a  living  reality. 
TenayaoB's  book  was  also  reviewed  favorably  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  « The  Tatler '  for  1831, 
by  Artbnr  Hallam  in  '  The  Englbhman's  Magazine '  for  August  of  the  same  year. 
!•  May,  1832,  Cbristopber  North  (Professor  Wilson)  criticised  the  young  poet's  woric  in 
'Bfavkwood*  in  a  very  different  vein,  praising  it  indeed,  but  showing  up  its  faults  and 
MmAs  witk  maieiless  aeTerity.  There  was  justice  in  some  of  its  strictures,  and  they  may 
kava  bad  tkeir  iaflnence  in  leading  Tennjrson  to  suppress  certain  of  the  poems  in  later 
At  muf  rate,  tba  pasaagea  held  ap  to  ridicule  by  the  reviewer  are  mostly  from 
sappraaaad  pieces. 
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In  the  winter  of  1832,  Tennjson  published  another  thin  Tolume  of  Terse,  which  was  a 

great  adranoe  on  that  of  two  years  preTioos,  containing  as  it  did  some  of  the  poems  which 

hare  ever  since  been  reckoned  among  his  best,  —  as  '  The  Lady  of  Shalott, ' '  The  Miller's 

Daughter,'  'Qfinooe,'  <The  Pyaee  of  Art,' < The  Lotos-Eaters,'  and  the  ' Dream  of  Fair 

Women.'    It  is  true  that  every  one  of  these  poems  has  been  more  or  lest  revised  since 

then;  but  a  careful  oomparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  versions  shows  that  much  that  we 

should  now  mark  as  most  admirable  in  them  is  unchanged  from  the  reading  of  1832.    A 

considerable  portion  of  this  volume,  though  less  than  of  the  former  one,  has  been  suppressed 

in  the  more  recent  editions;  but  a  few  of  the  omitted  pieces  have  since  been  restored 

under  the  head  of  *  Juvenilia.'   The  following  little  hit  at  Christopher  North  has  not  been 

thns  reinstated: 

*  You  did  lata  review  my  lays, 

Crasty  Christopher; 
Yon  did  minifle  blame  and  praise, 

Rusty  Christopher. 
When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  came, 
I  f oigaye  yon  all  the  blame. 

Musty  Christopher ; 
I  could  not  forgave  the  praise. 

Fusty  Christopher.* 

For  the  next  ten  years  (1833-1842)  Tennyson  published  almost  nothing.  *  The  Lover'b 
Tale '  was  printed  in  1833,  but  withdrawn  before  publication  and  not  brought  out  again 
until  1879,  after  a  pirated  edition  had  appeared.  *  Saint  Agnes '  and  one  or  two  other 
pieces  were  contributed  to  *  Annuals '  and  similar  collections  during  this  period;  but  with 
these  slight  exceptions  the  silence  of  the  poet  was  unbroken  for  the  ten  years. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  silence  was  mainly  due  to  the  death  of  his  friend  Hylla«n 
in  1833;  perhaps  also,  as  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  critic,  to  his  desire  to  pei^ 
feet  himself  in  his  art  before  giving  the  world  further  results  of  it.  'In  Memoriam  '  was 
elaborated  during  this  period,  though  not  published  until  1850;  and  the  best  of  the  poems 
issued  in  1830  and  1832  were  carefully  revised  —  some  of  them  almost  entirely  rewritten 
—  and  sundry  new  poems  were  produced. 

The  fruits  of  this  labor  ('  In  Memoriam '  excepted)  appeared  in  1842  in  two  volumes, 
one  of  which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  the  earlier  poems  in  their  revised  form,  while  the 
other  was  almost  entirely  new.  Among  the  contents  of  the  latter  volume  was  the  '  Morte 
d' Arthur,'  which  we  know  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1835,  and  which,  like  *  The 
Lady  of  Shalott '  in  the  1832  volume,  shows  that  the  Arthurian  legends  had  begun  to 
interest  and  inspire  the  poet  long  before  he  planned  the  extended  epical  treatment  of  them 
in  the  •  Idylls  of  the  King.' 

« The  Talking  Oak,'  *  Dora,'  <  Ulysses,'  <  Looksley  Hall,' « Saint  Agnes,'  and  '  Sir  Gal*, 
had '  are  among  the  other  remarkable  poems  published  in  1842. 

The  general  recognition  of  Tennyson  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  time  dates  from  this 
period.  Hitherto  his  admirers  had  been  the  select  few,  and  the  leading  critics  had  been 
divided  in  their  estimate  of  his  work;  but  now  he  was  hailed  with  almost  unanimous 
eulogies.  As  another  has  said,  '  all  England  rang  with  the  stirring  music  of  **  Locksley 
Hall," '  and  '  nearly  all  of  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  age  conspired  to  chant  the  praises 
of  the  poet  and  to  do  him  honor.' 

Up  to  this  time  Tennyson  was  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  doten  copies  of  the  volumes  of  1830  and  1832  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic    Neither  of 
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ii  to  Im  fomid  io  any  of  oiir  great  librmriasy  and  in  private  ooUections  they  are  ezoes- 
mlj  fire.  The  only  eztended  notioe  of  them  in  any  of  our  literary  journals  of  that  day, 
»  litf  aa  I  ean  learn,  was  in  the  '  Christian  Examiner '  in  1837,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Ml  8w  Dwigfai.  He  borrowed  the  books,  as  he  told  me,  of  Emerson,  who  delighted  to 
fasa  thsB  to  Us  frieiids  and  endearored  to  hare  them  reprinted  in  Boston.^ 

The  edition  of  1842  was  reprinted  here;  but  Mr.  B.  H.  Tieknor,  the  son  of  the  pub- 
Usft  taforms  me  that  1500  oc^es  supplied  the  Ameriean  demand  for  the  next  three 


By  this  time,  his  fame  in  England  was  well  assured.  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter  dated 
Jaly  1, 1845,  says:  <  I  saw  Tennyson  when  I  was  in  Loudon  several  times.  He  is  de- 
cidedly the  first  of  our  living  poets,  and  I  hope  will  live  to  give  the  world  still  better 
thingB.'  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  on  the  death  of  Soothey  in  1843,  Tennyson  was 
among  the  few  poets  who  were  talked  of  as  successors  to  the  lanreateship,  though  the 
geatral  opinion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  in  favor  of  the  venerable  poet  ou  whom 
Ike  honor  was  finally  eooferred. 

A  second  edition  of  the  '  Poems '  of  1842  was  called  for  within  a  year,  and  two  more 
editions  were  issued  in  1845  and  1846.  In  1845  the  poet  was  placed  on  the  pension-list 
hy  Sir  Bobert  Peel  for  an  annuity  of  £200.  The  grant  was  the  means  of  calling  forth 
aome  ill-natured  criticisms,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  a  satirical  fling,  in  Bulwer- 
Ljtton's  «Tbe  New  Timon  '  (London,  1846),  at  the  'Theban  taste'  that  'pensions  Ten- 
snrson  while  starves  a  Knowles.'  The  productions  of  '  school-miss  Alfred '  were  described 
aa  *  oot-babying  Wordsworth  and  out-glittering  Keats,'  with  much  more  in  the  same  vein. 
Thm  attack  drew  from  Tennyson  a  rejoinder  printed  in  *  Punch '  (February  26, 1846)  over 
Ihn  signature  of  *  Alcibiades,'  and  followed  in  the  next  number  by  another,  less  severe, 

*  Afterthought.'    In  this  *  sober  second  thought '  the  poet  comes  to  the  wise 
Vinson  that  sQenee  is  the  '  noblest  answer'  to  all  such  spiteful  attacks.    This  latter 

s  afterwards  included  in  the  editions  of  Tennyson  under  the  title  of  '  Literary 
Sqnabbtea.'    No  one  would  suspect  ai^  reference  to  Lytton  in  it  if  he  did  not  know  its 


It  b  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  Bulwer  struck  out  the  sneer  at  Tennyson  from  the 
third  edition  of '  The  New  Timon,'  and  that  the  two  poets  afterwards  became  good 
friends.  In  a  pnblio  speech  in  1862,  Lytton,  in  alluding  to  Prince  Albert,  quoted  what 
he  called  '  the  thought  so  exquisitely  expressed  by  our  Poet  Laureate '  —  namely,  that 
the  Prince  is  *  The  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be ';  and  later  Tennyson,  in  dedicating 

*  Harold '  to  the  younger  Lytton,  gracefully  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  novel 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  elder  Lytton.  '  O  strange  hate-healer,  Time  ! '  as  the  Laureate 
elsewhere  exelaims. 

On  the  more  recent  history  of  the  poet  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  detaiL    In  1847 

*  The  IViueees '  appeared,  and  in  1850  '  In  Memoriam '  was  at  last  given  to  the  world. 
The  same  year  Tennyson  was  married,  and  was  made  Poet  Laureate.  In  1852  the  '  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  Wellington '  was  published,  and  the  next  year  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
eampletn  *  Poems '  was  issued.  '  Maud  and  Other  Poems '  appeared  in  1855,  and  a  second 
edition  in  1856  with  *  Maud '  in  a  considerably  enlarged  form.    In  1859  followed  the 

*  UyOs  of  the  King,'  including  '  Enid,' '  Vivien,' '  Elaine,'  and  '  Guinevere.'   Ten  thousand 

>  Thie  I  learned  from  Mr.  Samuel  Lc»gf •Uov?  ^ho  showed  me  a  letter  from  Mean.  C.  C.  Little 
A  Cii.  to  his  heolher  the  poet,  dated  April  27, 1838,  in  whieh  thay  refer  to  Ememoii^s  denira  for 
en  Ameriean  leptfart  of  Teaaysoo  and  their  ialsntion  of  nuikiag  one.  Why  the  plan  was  not  oss^ 
ried  ens  I  am  nnahle  to  say. 
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oopies  of  the  Tolonie  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  Four  more  Idylls  — '  The  Coming  of 
Arthur/  « The  Holy  Grail,'  *  PeUeas  and  Ettarre,'  and  <  The  Passing  of  Arthur '  (in 
which  the  *  Morte  d' Arthur '  of  1842  was  incorporated)  —  were  published  ten  years  later, 
in  1869,  when  forty  thousand  co|Mes  of  the  book  were  ordered  in  advance.  *  The  Last 
Tournament '  and  '  Gareth  and  Lynette '  were  added  in  1872.  Meanwhile  *  Enoch  Arden,* 
etc,  had  appeared  in  1864,  and  *The  Window'  had  been  privately  printed  in  18G7. 
Sundry  poems  had  also  been  contributed  to  magazines,  and  were  included  in  '  The  Holy 
Grail  and  Other  Poems'  of  1869.  Li  1875  the  drama  of  'Queen  Mary'  was  given  to 
the  world,  and  in  1877  that  of  '  Harold.'  The  former,  in  a  condensed  and  altered  form, 
was  put  on  the  stage  in  1876  with  moderate  success,  but  the  latter  has  never  been  acted. 
In  1879,  as  already  stated,  <  The  Lover's  Tale,'  withdrawn  in  1833,  was  published,  with 
the  addition  of  a  third  part  entitled  'The  Golden  Supper.'  Later  in  the  same  year, 
*The  Falcon,'  a  one-act  play  based  on  the  well-known  story  of  Count  Federigo  and 
Monna  Giovanna  from  Boccaccio  that  had  been  already  told  in  verse  by  Barry  Cornwall 
and  Longfellow,  was  produced  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  in  London.  In  the  '  Ballads 
and  Other  Poems '  of  1880  certain  pieces  contributed  to  the  *  Nineteenth  Century  *  in 
1877-1879  were  gathered  up,  with  others  that  had  not  been  previously  printed.  Early  in 
1881,  *  The  Cup,'  a  tragedy  in  two  acts,  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  had  a  very  successful  run.  In  November,  1882,  a 
fourth  drama  by  Tennyson  was  acted  in  London  —  a  prose  work  called  '  The  Promise  of 
May.' 

Late  in  1883  it  was  announced  that  the  Queen  had  offered  a  peerage  to  Tennyson,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  it.  It  had  been  offered  him  twice  before  (in  March,  1873,  through 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  December,  1874,  through  Mr.  Disraeli)  and  had  been  declined; 
but  he  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  ungracious  to  refuse  it  a  third  time.  He  was 
gazetted  Baron  of  Aid  worth  and  Farringford,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1884.  Among  the 
letters  he  received  on  the  occasion  was  one  from  an  old  woman  named  Susan  Epton, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  poet's  father  and  afterwards  lady's  maid  to  Mrs. 
Tennyson.  *  I  have  received  many  letters  of  congratulation,'  Tennyson  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  'some  from  great  lords  and  ladies;  but  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  good  old  Susan  Epton  and  her  sister  touched  me  more  than  a](  these.' 

There  were  those,  however,  who  found  fault  with  the  Laureate  for  consenting  to  become 
Lord  Tennyson.  *  Not  only  could  no  fame  accrue  to  him  from  a  title,  but  it  was  urged 
that,  by  taking  one,  he  was  scarcely  true  to  his  own  ideals,  —  at  all  events,  that  he  did 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  his  own  inspiration.'  I  know  of  no  better  answer  to  this  than 
has  been  made  by  an  American  and  a  republican.  Mr.  Stedman  ('  Victorian  Poets,'  re- 
vised ed.,  1887,  p.  422)  says: 

'  When  the  Laureate  was  raised  to  the  peerage  —  a  station  which  he  twiee  declined  in  middle 
life  —  he  gained  some  attention  from  the  satirists,  and  his  acceptance  of  rank  no  doubt  was  hon- 
estly bemoaned  by  many  sturdy  radicals.  It  is  difficult,  neverthelem,  to  find  any  violation  of 
principle  or  taste  in  the  acceptance  by  England^s  favorite  and  official  poet  of  such  an  honor,  be- 
stowed at  the  climax  of  his  years  and  fame.  Republicans  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  republic 
of  letters  is  the  only  one  to  which  Alfred  Tenn3r8on  owed  allegiance ;  that  he  was  the  **  first  eit- 
isen  "  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  which  honored  letters  by  gratefully  conferring  upon  him  its  high 
traditional  award.  It  would  be  truckling  for  an  American,  loyal  to  his  own  form  of  government, 
to  receive  an  aristocratic  title  from  some  foreign  potentate.  Longfellow,  for  example,  promptly 
declined  an  order  tendered  him  by  the  King  of  Italy.  But  a  sense  of  fitness,  and  even  patriot- 
ism, should  make  it  easy  for  an  Englishman,  faithful  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  to  accept  any 
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^fiity  aid«r  that  lyitem.  In  erery  oonntrj  it  ii  thought  worth  while  for  one  to  ho 
of  his  familj ;  and  in  Great  Britain  no  able  man  oonld  do  more  for  deecendantB,  to 
kt  ii  not  tBie  of  bequeathing  hit  talents,  than  by  handing  down  a  class  privilege,  even 
k  eoBfofs  BO  additinnal  glory  npon  the  original  winner.  Extreme  British  democrats,  who 
sfMly  «r  covertly  wish  to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  even  communists,  are  aware  that 
Tb^an  does  aot  belong  to  their  ranks.  He  has  been  a  liberal  conservative :  liberal  in  human- 
ity aii  pngTMsive  thought,  strictly  conservative  in  allegiance  to  the  national  system.  As  for 
lN|  iMBk  hot  ths  territory,  imperil  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  and  Swinburne  himself  — 
Ifti  pipfl  of  Landor,  Mswini,  and  Hugo  —  betrays  the  blood  in  his  veins.  Tennyson,  a  liberal 
if  At  Maniee  group,  has  been  deveriy  styled  by  Whitman  a  **  poet  of  feudalism ;  **  he  ii  a  cele- 
lm»  of  the  past,  of  sovereignty  and  kidghthood ;  he  is  no  lost  leader,  ^  just  for  a  ribbon  ** 
hsiim  sons  gallant  cause  forsworn  or  any  song  unsung.  In  all  fairness,  his  acceptance  of  rank 
•*«B  Ins  of  inoooristency  than  does  the  logic  of  those  who  rail  at  the  world  for  neglect  of 
then  upbraid  them  both  for  coming  to  an  underrtanding.* 


£silj  in  1885  Lord  Tennyson  published  the  drmma  of  '  Beoket,'  and  at  the  close  of  the 
MM  year  the  Tolnme  entitled  '  Tiiesiaa  and  Other  Poems,'  the  larger  portion  of  which 
hi  not  preTioosly  appeared  in  print.  *  Balin  and  Balan '  in  this  volume  ooncladed  the 
Mies  oi  Arthurian  idyls.    The  book  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Browning. 

In  1886  '  Loeksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After '  appeared,  —  forty-four  years  after  the  first 
*  Loeksley  Hall '  electrified  the  literary  world.  The  volume  also  included  three  poems 
eoatrihaied  to  the  *  Times '  and  other  periodicals  during  1885. 

In  1889  *  Demeter  and  Other  Poems '  eame  out,  twenty  thousand  copies  of  which  were 
sold  within  a  week  after  publication.  As  the  work  of  an  octogenarian  it  was  every  way 
femarkable.  The  Laureate's  eightieth  birthday,  August  6, 1889,  called  forth  many  trib- 
ilas  both  in  prose  and  verse  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Thn  romantic  play  of  '  The  Foresters,'  founded  on  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian,  was  produced  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York,  March  17,  1892,  and  was  pub- 
fished  soon  afterwards. 

On  tha  dth  of  October  of  the  same  year  Lord  Tennyson  died  after  a  brief  sickness,  and 
was  buried  in  the  '  Poet's  Comer '  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  12th.  The  volume 
SBlifWd  *  The  Death  of  CBnone,  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems,'  which  was  in  press  at 
the  tiBM  of  his  death,  was  published  a  few  weeks  later. 

For  fnDer  information  oonoeming  the  poet  and  his  works,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
Is  ths  'Memoir*  (2  toIs.,  London  and  New  York,  1897)  by  his  son,  the  present  Lord 


W.  J.  B. 

G4MBHDOB,  Ml^,  1886b 


TO  THE  QUEEN 

This  poem  was  prefixed  to  the  first  Laureate  Edition  (1851),  where  it  faiduded  th« 
'Crrstal- Palace  *  stanza  (see  Notes)  omitted  in  all  subsequent  editions.  The  4th  stanza 
maeitcd  in  the  next  edition,  and  a  few  slight  changes  were  made  elsewhere. 

Revered^  beloved —  O  you  that  hold 
A  nobler  office  upon  earth 
Than  armsy  or  power  ofbrain^  or  birth 

Could  give  the  warrior  kings  ofold^ 

Victoria^  —  since  your  Royal  grace 

To  one  of  less  desert  allows 

This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base  j 

And  should  your  greatness^  and  the  care 
That  yokes  with  empire^  yield  you  tim§ 
To  make  cUmand  of  modem  rhyme 

Jf  aught  of  ancient  worth  be  there; 

Then  —  while  a  sweeter  music  wakes. 
And  thro^  wild  March  the  throstle  calU% 
Where  all  cdwut  your  palace-walls 

The  sufhlit  almond-blossom  shakes  — 

Take,  Afadam^  this  poor  book  of  song; 

For  tho'  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 

In  vacant  chambers,  I  could  trust 
Your  kindness,    Afayyou  rule  us  long^ 

And  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 
As  noble  till  the  latest  day! 
May  children  of  our  children  say^ 

*  She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good; 

*  Her  court  was  pure  ;  her  life  serene ; 
God  gave  htr  peace;  her  land  reposed/ 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 

In  her  as  Mother^  lVift%  and  Quans 
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'  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 

Tke  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

'  By  shaping  some  august  decree 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  stilly 
Broad^ased  upon  her  Peoples  wilL^ 

And  compassed  by  the  inviolate  seaJ 
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Udi  head,  in  tlM  oae-Tolnme  and  wTen-TolnnM  edkioos  of  1884  and  all  aoliaaqiwBt 

Lord  Taanyson  ioolnded  oartain  poems  from  the  volumes  of  1880  and  1888  (some  of 

were  rappressed  in  1842),  with  others  that  had  not  appeared  in  any  earlier  authoriaed 

of  his  works.    Fur  those  not  printed  in  1880  (or  then  printed,  and  afterwards  suppressed 

)  see  the  prefatury  notes  to  the  poems.    All  those  without  prefatory  notes  (or  zefer> 

other  notes)  were  printed  in  1880  and  reprinted  in  1842. 


CLARIBEL 

A  MELODY 
In  1 890  '  callow  *  was  '  fledgling '. 


WncmE  Claribel  low-lieth 
The  breeieB  pause  and  die. 
Letting  the  ruee-leavet  fmll; 
But  the  solemn  oak-tree  sij^hethy 
Thick-lenTed,  ambrosuJ, 
With  an  ancient  melody 
Of  an  inward  agony, 
Where  CUribel  low4ieth. 

At  ere  the  beetle  booroeih 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone; 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummeth 

A  boat  the  moes'd  headstone; 
At  midnight  the  moou  tsometh. 

And  looketh  down  alone. 
Her  song  the  liiitwhite  swelleth, 
The  elev^Toiced  maTis  dwelleth, 

The  callow  throstle  lispeth, 
The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth. 

The  babbling  runnel  criipeth. 
The  hollow  gn>t  replieth 

Whero  Claribel  low-lieth. 


NOTHING  WILL  DIE 

nis  poem  and  the  two  next  poems,  first 
"in  1880,  WOTS  omitted  in  1842,  but 


Whbv  will  IIm  fltream  be  aweary  of  flow- 
iJader  my  eje  ? 


When  will  the  wind  be  aweary  of  Uowing 

Over  the  skv  ? 
When  will  the  clouds  be  aweary  of  fleeting  ? 
When  will  the  heart  be  aweary  of  beating  ? 

And  nature  die  ? 
NeTer,  O,  never,  nothing  will  die; 

The  stream  flows. 

The  v/ind  blows, 

The  cloud  fleets, 

Tlie  heart  beats. 
Nothing  will  die. 

Nothing  wiU  die; 
All  things  will  change 
Thro'  eternity, 
rr  is  the  world's  winter; 
Autumn  and  summer 
Are  gone  long  ago; 
Earth  is  dry  to  tne  centrey 
But  spring,  a  new  corner, 
A  spring  rich  and  strange. 
Shall  make  the  winds  bfow 
Round  and  round. 
Thro*  and  thro*, 

Here  and  there. 

Till  the  air 
And  the  ground 
Shall  be  filPd  with  life 


The  world  was  never  made; 
It  will  chan^,  but  it  will  not  fade. 
So  let  the  wind  range; 
For  even  and  mom 

Ever  will  be 

Thro*  eternity. 
Nothing  was  bom; 
Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  willobange. 
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ALL  THINGS  WILL  DIE 

Clrarlt  the  blue  riTer  cbimeft  in  its  flowing 

Under  mj  ejre; 
Warmly  and  broadlj  the  south  winds  are 
blowing 

Over  the  sky. 
One  after  another  the  white  clonds  are 

fleeting; 
Every  heart  this  May  morning  in  joyanoe 
is  beating 

Full  merrily; 
Yet  all  thinp;s  most  die. 
The  stream  will  cease  to  flow; 
The  wind  will  cease  to  blow; 
The  clouds  will  cease  to  fleet; 
The  heart  will  cease  to  beat; 
For  all  things  must  die. 

All  things  must  die. 
Spring  will  come  never  more. 

O,  vanity ! 
Death  waits  at  the  door. 
See  *  our  friends  are  all  forsaking 
The  wine  and  the  merrymaking. 
We  are  call'd  —  we  uAist  go. 
Laid  low,  very  low, 
In  the  dark  we  must  lie. 
The  merry  glees  are  still; 
The  voice  of  the  bird 
Shall  no  more  be  heard. 
Nor  the  wind  on  the  hiU. 

O,  misery ! 
Hark  !  death  is  calling 
While  I  speak  to  ye, 
The  jaw  is  falling, 
The  red  cheek  paline. 
The  strong  limbs  faiUng; 
Ice  with  &e  warm  blood  mixing; 
The  eyeballs  fixing. 
Nine  times  goes  the  passing  bell: 
Ye  merry  souls,  farewelL 

The  old  earth 

Had  a  birth. 

As  all  men  know. 

Long  ago. 
And  the  old  earth  must  die. 
So  let  the  warm  winds  range. 
And  the  blue  wave  beat  the  shore; 
For  even  and  mom 
Ye  will  never  see 
Thro'  eternity. 
All  things  were  bom. 
Ye  will  oome  never  moxt| 
For  all  thibgs  roust  dia. 
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Low-FLOwma  breezes  are  roaming  the 

broad  valley  dimm'd  in  the  gloam- 
ing; 
Thoro'  the  blaek-stemm'd  pines  only  the 

far  river  shines. 
Creeping  thro'  blossomy  rushes  and  bowers 

of  rose-blowing  bushes, 
Down  by  the  poplar  tall  rivulets  babble 

and  f  alL 
Barketh  the  shepherd -dog  cheerly;.  the 

grasshopper  caroUeth  clearly; 
Deeply  the  wood-dove  coos ;  shrilly  the 

owlet  hallooe; 
Winds  creep;  dews  fall  chilly:  in  her  first 

sleep  earth  breathes  stilly: 
Over  the  pools  in  the  bum  water-gnats 

murmur  and  mourn. 
Sadly  the  far  kine  loweth;  the  glimmering 

water  outfloweth; 
Twin  peaks  shadow'd  vrith  pine  slope  to  the 

dark  hyaline. 
Low-throned  Hesper  is  stayed  between  the 

two  peaks;  but  the  Naiad 
Throbbing  in  mUd  unrest  holds  him  be- 

n^th  in  her  breast. 
The  ancient  poetess  singeth  that  Hesperus 

all  things  bringeth. 
Smoothing  the  weari^  mind:  bring  me  my 

love,  Rosalind. 
Thou  comest  morning  or  even;  she  oometh 

not  morning  or  even. 
False-eyed  Hesper,  unkind,  where  is  my 

sweet  Rosalind  ? 


SUPPOSED  CONFESSIONS 


OF  A  SECOND-RATE  SENSITIVE  MIND 


This  poem,  published  in  18S0,  was  suppressed 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1879  the  Chris- 
tian Signal,*  an  English  jonmal,  annoonoed 
that  its  vasae  for  September  6th  would  contain 
*  an  early  unpublished  poem  of  over  two  hun- 
dred lines  by  Alfred  Tennyson  (P.  L),  entitled 
**  Confessions  of  a  SensitiTe  Bfind ;  " '  but  the 
publication  was  prevented  by  a  legal  injunc- 
tion. In  1884  the  poem  was  included  in  Uia 
complete  edition  of  the  Lanreate^s  works. 

0  GrOD  I  my  God  !  have  mercy  now* 

1  faint,  I  falL     Men  say  that  Thoa 
Didst  die  for  me,  for  such  as  iim^ 
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to 


of  ill,  and  dMUhy  and  Moni, 
Amd  that  my  liii  was  as  a  thorn 
Asoaf  ilM  tboms  thai  sirt  Thj  brow, 
Wn— fling  Thj  soaL  — That  even  now. 
In  tkis  aitremeat  miaerj 
Of  inoraaoe,  I  shoald  reqnire 
Asinl  and  if  a  bolt  of  fkfe 
Woud  itTO  the  slombrons  sammer  noon 
While  I  do  pray  to  Thee  alone, 
Thtak  my  belief  would  stronger  g^row  I 
la  Bot  my  human  pride  broueht  low  ? 
TW  boastings  of  my  spirit  still  ? 
TW  joy  I  had  in  mj  free-will 
All  eoui,  and  dead,  and  corpse-like  grown  ? 
Aad  what  is  left  to  me  bot  Thou, 
Amd  faith  in  Thee  ?    Men  pass  me  by; 
Ckristiaas  with  happy  countenanoes  —      ao 
Aad  ehildien  all  seem  full  of  Thee  I 
Amd  women  smile  with  saint-like  glanees 
LOke  Thine  own  mother's  when  she  bow'd 
Aboire  Thee,  on  that  happy  mom 
When  angels  spake  to  men  aloud, 
Aad  Thon  and  peaee  to  earth  were  bom. 
Good-will  to  me  as  well  as  all  — 
I  one  of  them;  my  brothers  they; 
Brotheia  in  Christ — a  world  of  peace 
Aod  coaftdence,  day  after  day;  50 

Aad  tmst  and  hope  till  things  should  cease, 
Aod  tbea  ono  HeaTen  receiTC  ns  alL 

How  sweet  to  have  a  common  faith  I 

To  hold  a  common  scorn  of  death  I 

Aod  at  a  burial  to  hear 

The  creaking  cords  which  wound  and  eat 

lolo  my  human  heart,  whene'er 

Earth  goes  to  earth,  with  grief,  not  fear, 

With  hopeful  grief,  were  passing  sweet  I 

IWeo  havpy  state  again  to  bo  40 

IW  tmstnil  infant  on  the  knee, 
Who  lets  his  rosy  fingers  play 
Ahoot  hb  mother's  neck,  and  knows 
XathiBg  beyond  his  mother's  eyes  I 
Thay  comfort  him  by  night  and  day; 
Thtj  light  his  little  life  alway; 
Be  hath  no  thought  of  coming  woes; 
He  hath  no  care  of  life  or  death; 
8cosoe  ootward  signs  of  jo^  arise. 
Because  the  Spirit  of  happiness  90 

Aad  perfect  rest  so  inward  is; 
And  tvreth  so  his  innocent  hourt. 
Her  temple  aod  her  place  of  birth, 
Whofo  slie  would  ever  wish  to  dwell, 
Lifa  of  tlw  fountain  there,  beneath 
ha  aaliaat  springs,  and  far  aparl^ 


Hating  to  wander  out  on  earth, 

Or  breathe  into  the  hollow  air. 

Whose  chillness  would  make  Tisible 

Her  subtil,  warm,  and  golden  breath,       60 

Which  mixing  with  the  infant's  Uood, 

Fulfils  him  with  beatitude. 

O,  sure  it  is  a  special  care 

Of  God,  to  fortify  from  doubt, 

To  arm  in  proof,  and  guard  about 

With  triple-mailed  trust,  and  blear 

Delight,  the  infant's  dawning  year. 

Would  that  my  gloomed  fancy  were 

As  thine,  my  mother,  when  with  brows 

Propt  on  thy  knees,  mj  hands  upheld       70 

In  tnine,  I  usten'd  to  thr  tows. 

For  me  outpour'd  in  hohest  prayer  — 

For  me  unworthj  !  —  and  beheld 

Thy  mild  deep  eyes  upraised,  that  knew 

The  beauty  and  repose  of  faith. 

And  the  clear  spirit  shining  thro'. 

O,  wherefore  do  we  now  awry 

From  roots  which  strike  so  deep  ?  why  dare 

Paths  in  the  desert  ?    Could  not  I 

Bow  myself  down,  where  thou  hast  knelt. 

To  the  earth  —  until  the  ice  would  melt  81 

Here,  and  I  feel  as  thou  hast  felt  ? 

What  devil  had  the  heart  to  scathe 

Flowers  thou  hadst  rear'd  —  to  bmsh  the 

dew 
From  thine  own  lOy,  when  thy  graTO 
Was  deep,  my  mother,  in  the  cUy  ? 
Myself?    Is  it  thus?    Myself?    Had  I 
80  little  loTe  for  thee  ?    But  why 
PrcTaird  not   thy  pure  prayers?    Whj 

pray 
To  one  who  heeds  not,  who  can  save         90 
But  will  not  ?    Great  in  faith,  and  strong 
Against  the  grief  of  circumstance 
Wert  thou,  and  yet  unheard.    What  if 
Thou  pleadest  still,  and  seest  me  driTO 
Thro'  utter  dark  a  f ull-sail'd  skiff, 
Unpiloted  i'  the  echoing  dance 
Of  reboant  whirlwinds,  stooping  low 
Unto  the  death,  not  sunk  !     I  know 
At  matins  and  at  CTcnsoag, 
That  thou,  if  thou  wert  yet  alive. 
In  deep  and  daily  prayers  wonldst  stilfo 
To  reconcile  me  with  thy  God. 
Albeit,  my  hope  is  gray,  and  cold 
At  heart,  thou  wouldest  murmur  still -» 
'  Bring  this  lamb  back  into  Thy  fold, 
Mr  Lord,  if  so  it  be  Thy  wiU.' 
Wouldst  tell  ma  I  must  brook  the  rod 
And  chattiaomeDt  of  hnman  pridaj 
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Thmt  pride,  the  nn  of  devils,  stood 

Betwixt  me  and  the  light  of  God;  no 

That  hitherto  I  had  defied 

And  had  rejected  God  —  that  grace 

Would  drop  from  His  o'er>brimmiiig  lore, 

As  mamia  on  my  wilderness, 

If  I  would  pray  —  that  God  would  moTe 

And  strike  the  hard,  hard  rock,  and  thenoe, 

Sweet  in  their  atuK»t  bitterness, 

Would  issue  tears  of  penitence 

Which  would  keep  green  hope's  life.  Alas  I 

I  think  that  pride  bath  now  no  place       lao 

Nor  sojourn  lu  me.     I  am  Toid, 

Dark,  formless,  utterly  destroyed. 

Why  not  belieTe  then  ?  Why  not  yet 
Anchor  thy  frailty  there,  where  man 
Hath  moor*d  and  rested  ?  Ask  the  sea 
At  midnight,  when  the  crisp  slope  wares 
After  a  tempest  rib  and  fret 
The  broad-imbased  beach,  why  he 
Slumbers  not  like  a  mountain  tarn  ? 
Wherefore  his  ridges  are  not  curls  190 

And  ripples  of  an  mland  mere  ? 
Whereiore  he  moaneth  thus,  nor  can 
Draw  down  into  his  yezed  pools 
All  that  blue  heaven  which  hues  and  paves 
The  other  ?  I  am  too  forlorn, 
-Too  shaken:  my  own  weakness  fools 
My  judgment,  and  my  spirit  whirls. 
Moved  from  beneath  with  doubt  and  fear. 

*  Tet,'  said  I,  in  my  mom  of  youth. 

The  unsuna'd  freshness  of  my  strength,  140 
When  I  went  forth  in  quest  of  truth, 

*  It  is  man's  privilege  to  doubt. 

If  so  be  that  from  doubt  at  length 

Truth  may  stand  forth  unmoved  of  change. 

An  image  with  profulgent  brows 

And  perfect  limbs,  as  from  the  storm 

Of  running  fires  and  fluid  range 

Of  lawless  airs,  at  last  stood  out 

This  excellence  and  solid  form 

Of  constant  beauty.  For  the  ox  950 

Feeds  in  the  herb,  and  sleeps,  or  fills 

The  homed  valleys  all  about. 

And  hollows  of  the  fringed  hills 

In  summer  heats,  with  placid  lows 

Unfearing,  till  his  own  blood  flows 

About  his  hoof.  And  in  the  flocks 

The  lamb  rejoieeth  in  the  year. 

And  raoeth  ireely  with  his  fere. 

And  answers  to  his  mother's  calls 

From  the  flower'd  furrow.  In  a  time       t6o 

Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  pains 


Thro'  his  warm  heart;    and  then, 

whenoe 
He  knows  not,  on  his  light  there  ftdls 
A  shadow;  and  his  native  slope. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  leap  and  climb^ 
Floats  from  his  sick  and  filmed  eyes. 
And  something  in  the  darkness  draws 
His  forehead  earthward,  and  he  dies. 
Shall  man  live  thus,  in  joy  and  hope 
As  a  young  lamb,  who  cannot  dream, 
Living,  but  that  he  shall  live  on  ? 
Shall  we  not  look  into  the  laws 
Of  life  and  death,  and  things  that  seen 
And  things  that  be,  and  analyse 
Our  double  nature,  and  compare 
All  creeds  till  we  have  found  the  one. 
If  one  there  be  ? '    Ay  me  I     I  fear 
All  may  not  doubt,  but  everywhere 
Some  must  clasp  idols.    Yet,  my  God, 
Whom  call  I  idol?    Let  Thy  dove 
ST^rvlow  me  over,  and  my  sins 
Be  unremember'd,  and  Thy  love 
Enlighten  me.     O,  teach  me  yet 
Somewhat  before  the  heavy  clod 
Weighc  on  me,  and  the  busy  fret 
Of  that  sharp-headed  worm  begins 
In  the  gross  bUckness  underneath. 

O  weary  life  I     O  weary  death  I 
O  spirit  and  heart  made  desolate  I 
O  damned  vacillating  state ! 


THE  KRAKEN 

Published  in  1830,  omitted  in  1842,  but  afterw 
wards  restored,  with  *  fins  *  changed  to  'arms.' 

Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep^ 
Far,  far  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea. 
His  ancient,  dreamless,  uninvaded  sleep 
The   Kraken  sleepeth :  faintest  sunlights 

flee 
About  his  shadowy  sides;  above  him  swell 
Huge  sponges  of  millennial  growth  and 

height; 
And  far  away  into  the  sickly  light. 
From   many  a  wondrous  grot  and  secret 

cell 
Unnumber'd  and  enormous  polypi 
Winnow  with  giant  arms  the  slumbering 

green. 
There  hath  he  lain  for  ages,  cod  will  lie 
Battening  upon  huge  sea -worms  in  hb 

sleeps 


ISABEL 


Jalil  tk^  Itttter  fife  ilyOl  hmi  the  deep; 
hj  auui  and  angels  to  be  teen, 
M  flMdl  riM  AM  on  tbe  surface 


SONG 


b  1890  the  title  WM  *  We  an  Fiee  'and 
hm  two  ersBTM  were  priDted  as  one ;  omitted 
m  1842,  bat  afterwards  restoied. 

Tmm  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth, 

f.nnntny  upon  the  ridged  sea, 
Bwatbed  low  around  Um  rolling  earth 

With  mellow  preludes,  *  We  are  free.' 


rW  ■tirams,  through  many  a  lilied  row 
Down-earolling  to  the  erisped  sea, 

L4»v-4iakled  with  a  belMike  flow 
Atwnen  the  blossoms,  <  We  are  free.' 


LILIAN 
In  1642 « puAed '  wss  ohaaged  to '  gatheied.' 

I 

AxBT,  ftiirj  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fainr  Lilian, 
When  I  ask  her  if  she  love  roe, 
Claps  her  tiny  hands  above  me. 

Laughing  all  she  can; 
8be  11  not  teU  me  if  she  love  me. 

Cruel  little  Lilian. 

II 

When  my  jMMsion  seeks 
Pleasanoe  m  love-sighs, 
61m,  looking  thro'  and  t^'  ma 
Thofoaghly  to  undo  me. 
Smiling,  never  speaks; 
8o  ianoeent-arch,  so  eunning-simple, 
Frnb  beneath  her  gathered  wimple 
Glaaetng  with  blaok-beaded  eyes, 
Tm  ike  lightning  laughters  dimple 
The  baby-roses  in  her  oheeks; 
Then  away  she  flies. 

Ill 

Fnrtkeo  weep.  May  Lilian  1 
Gaiety  without  mIijpm 

Wearietk  me.  May  I^ian; 
Tkro'  my  very  heart  it  thrilleth 

When  from  erimson-threaded  lipa 
fiQvw-tiebla  laughter  trilleth: 

Fkylkea  wMp,  May  Ulian! 


IV 


Prayinff  all  I  can. 
If  prayers  will  not  hush  thee, 

Airy  Lilian, 
Like  a  rose-leaf  I  will  erush  tkee, 

Fairy  Lilian. 


ISABEL 

Tennyson*8  mother  wss  the  basis  of  this 
portrait. 

Etis  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but 
fed 
With  the  elear-pointed  flame  of  ehasttty, 
Clear,  without  heat,  undying,  tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translu- 
cent fane 
Of  her  still  spirit;  locks  not  wide-dispread. 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  heaa ; 

Sweet   lips  whereon   perpetually  did 
reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity, 
Were  fixed  shadows  of  Uiy  fixed  mood, 

Revered  Isabel,  the  crown  and  head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 
Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pore  lowU- 
head.  ^ 

The  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  crime;  a  prudence  to  with- 
hold; 
The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in 
gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart; 
A  love  still  burning  upward,  giving  light 
To  read  those  laws;  an  accent  very  low 
In  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 
Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress, 
Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  tho'  undo- 
scried. 
Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentle* 
nesA 
Thro'  all  the  outworks  of  sujmieious  pride; 
A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey; 
A  hate  of  gossip  parlance,  and  of  swar, 
Crown'd  Isabel,  tnro'  all  her  placid  life, 
The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect 
wife. 

The  mellow'd  reflex  of  a  winter  moon; 
A  clear  ftmam  flowing  with  a  mnddy  ooa^ 
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Till  in  its  onward  current  it  mbsorbs 
With  swifter  movement  and  in  purer 

light 
The  Teiad  eddies  of  its  wayward  bro- 
ther; 
A  leaning  and  npbearinff  parasite, 
Clothing    the  stem,  whioh  else    had 
fallen  quite 
With  clustered  flower-bells  and  ambrosial 
orbs 
Of  rich  fruit-bunches  leaning  on  each 

other  — 
Shadow  forth  thee:  —  the  world  hath 
not  another 
(Tho'  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of 

thee. 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  such  a  finish*d  chasten'd  purity. 


MARIANA 

*lfariMui  in  the  moftted  fiaiigs.* 

Meaawrtfor  Measure, 

• 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all; 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall. 
The  broken'sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange: 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  ^^range. 

She  only  said, '  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,  she  said;  lo 

She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  CTcn; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven. 

Either  at  mom  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats. 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 
And  elanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats,  ao 
She  only  said, '  The  night  is  Srearj, 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow; 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light; 

From  the  &tk  fen  the  oxen's  low 


Came  to  her;  without  hope  of  change^ 
In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn. 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  moi 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  *  The  day  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  I ' 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 

The  duster'd  marish-mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark: 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 
She  only  said,  *  My  life  is  drnuy, 

He  Cometh  not,  she  said; 
She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low. 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  awa} 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro. 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  ceU 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  <  The  night  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! ' 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house. 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek' 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 
Old  faces  glimmer  d  thro'  the  doors. 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  *  My  life  is  dreary. 

He  coraeth  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  I ' 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof. 
The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 

Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the  houx 
When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  tiie  day 


SONG  — THE  OWL 


W«  iofimg  towmid  hit  wettam  bower. 
Tmb  Mid  sIm,  *  I  am  very  dremry, 

H«  will  not  oome,'  she  said; 
fikt  weptt  *  I  Mn  aweanr,  awearr, 

OGodfthatlwaredeadl' 


TO 


CUAB-RKADBD  friend,  whoee  jojfnl  tcom, 
Edied  with  sharfi  Uaffhter,  cuts  atwain 
lae  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds, 
IW  woonding  cords  that  bind  and  strain 
IV  beart  until  it  bleeds, 
Riy-frisMl  ejelids  d  the  mom 

B4M>f  not  a  glance  so  keen  as  thine; 
If  soght  of  prophecy  be  mine, 
IWs  wut  not  liTe  in  yain. 

II 

Ltv-covrering  shall  the  Sophist  sit; 

Fahekood  shall  bare  her  plaited  brow; 

Faifwfrooted  Truth  shall  droop  not  now 
Whk  ikrilling  shafts  of  subtle  wit. 
Hot  nutyr-uroes,  nor  trenchant  swords 

Csa  do  away  that  ancient  lie; 

A  fMrtler  deatb  shall  Falsehood  die, 
SWt  tkto'  and  thro'  with  cunning  words. 

Ill 

W«k  Truth  a-leaning  on  her  crutch, 
WiiB,  wasted  Truth  in  her  utmost  need, 
tkj  kingly  intellect  shall  feed, 

tita  the  be  an  athlete  bold, 

isd  veary  with  a  finger's  touch 
Ikose  writhed  limM  of  lightning  speed; 

lib  tkai  strange  angel  which  of  old, 
Catfl  the  breaking  of  the  light, 

Wifstled  with  wanaeriog  Israel, 
Fut  Yabbok  brook  the  liTclong  night, 

iad  keaTen's  mased  signs  stood  still 
la  the  dim  timet  of  PenaeL 


MADELINE 


Tboc  ait  BoC  steep'd  in  golden  langnors, 
No  tiaoced  sommer  csim  is  thine. 
Ever  Tarring  Madeline. 
Tkro*  light  and  shadow  thou  dost  range, 
fiadd—  giaoeei,  sweet  and  strange, 

Mieioms  spites  and  darling  angers, 
Aad  atry  fonna  of  flitting  changa. 


Smiling,  frowning,  CTermore, 
Thou  art  perfect  in  loTe-lore. 
ReTcalines  deep  and  clear  are  thine 
Of  wealthy  smues;  but  who  may  know 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  fleeter  ? 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  sweeter. 

Who  may  know  ? 
Frowns  perfect-sweet  alonff  the  brow 
Light-glooming  over  eyes  mTine, 
Like  little  clouds  sun-fringed,  are  thine, 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 
Thy  smile  and  frown  are  not  aloof 
From  one  another, 
Each  to  each  is  dearest  brother; 
Hues  of  the  silken  sheeny  woof 
Momently  shot  into  each  other. 
All  the  mystery  is  thine; 
Smiling,  frowning,  evermore. 
Thou  art  perfect  m  love-lore. 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 

in 

A  subtle,  sudden  flame, 
By  veeriuff  passion  fann'd. 

About  thee  breaks  and  dances : 
When  I  would  kiss  thy  hand. 
The  flush  of  ao^r'd  shame 

O'erflows  thy  calmer  glances, 
And  o'er  black  brows  drops  down 
A  sudden-curved  frown : 
But  when  I  turn  away, 
Thou,  willing  me  to  stay, 

Wooest  not,  nor  vainly  wranglest, 

But,  looking  fixedly  the  wl&le. 
All  my  bounding  heart  entanglest 

In  a  golden-netted  smile ; 
Then  in  madness  and  in  bliss, 
If  my  lips  should  dare  to  kiss 
Thy  taper  fingers  amorously. 
Again  thou  blushest  angrily  ; 
And  o'er  black  brows  drops  down 
A  sudden-curved  frown. 

SONG  — THE   OWL 


Whkk  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come. 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground. 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round  ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  siU 


r^ 
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When  merrj  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 
And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roandelay; 
Alone  and  warming  his  fiye  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 


SECOND  SONG 


TO  THE  SAME 


Tht  tuwhito  are  luU'd,  I  wot. 
Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight, 
Which  upon  the  dark  afloat. 
So  tooK  echo  with  delight, 
So  took  echo  with  delight. 
That  her  yoice,  untuneful  grown. 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 

n 

I  would  mock  thy  channt  anew; 

But  I  cannot  mimic  it; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tnwhit, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tnwhit, 
With  a  lengthen'd  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tnwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o  ! 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE 
ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyfnl  dawn  blew 

free 
In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy. 
The  tide  of  time  flowed  back  with  me. 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-mom, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High- walled  gardens  green  and  old; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime  lo 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  thro' 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  droye 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  dove 
The  citron-shadows  in  the  blue; 


By  garden  porches  on  the  brim. 
The  costly  doors  fluu^  open  wide, 
Grold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim. 
And  broider'd  sofas  on  each  side. 

In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time,  ao 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Harouu  Alraschid. 

Often,  where  dear-stemm'd  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  iulay 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept.  30 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star-strown  calm. 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  euter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  pillar'd  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  domb  40 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs.     A  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Still  onward;  and  the  clear  canal 

Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 

From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 

Of  diamond  rillets  musical. 

Thro'  little  crystal  arches  low 

Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow       s« 

Fallen  silver-chimin?,  seemed  to  shake 

The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  g^ood  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Above  thro'  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  vari-colored  shells 
Wander'd  engrain'd.     On  either  side 
All  round  about  the  frag^rant  marge 
From  fluted  vase,  and  brazen  urn  61 

In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half-closea,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
With  odor  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


ODE  TO  MEMORY 


IX 


'mt  oA,  and  wbrnn  the  lemon  grove 
■  eloecsi  eorertitre  iipepmng, 
*ke  Urii^  ain  of  middle  night 
Kad  loaad  the  hulbal  as  he  sung;  70 

(oi  he,  hut  eomething  which  possesa'd 
Che  darkness  of  the  world,  delight, 
Jife,  anguish,  death,  immOTtal  love, 
leasing  not,  mingled,  nnrepress'd. 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time, 
Bat  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  lutfoun  Alraschid. 

Blaek  the  garden-howers  and  grots 
^lamber'd;  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
AWfe,  nnwoo*d  of  summer  wind;  80 

A  ndden  splendor  from  behind 
Fhttk*d  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green. 
And,  Howiug  rapidly  between 
Their  ioterspaoes,  counterchansed 
IW  level  lake  with  diamoiid-pTots 
Of  dark  and  bright.     A  lovely  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

IWk-Uoe  the  deep  sphere  overhead, 
Dirtiact  with  vivid  stars  inlaid,  90 

Gfev  daricer  from  that  under-flame; 
80,  lesping  lightly  from  the  boat, 
With  sdver  anchor  left  afloat, 
la  Barrel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upoe  ne,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
la  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank, 
Eatnuieed  with  that  place  and  time, 
80  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn  — 
A  rvalm  of  pleasance,  many  a  mound, 
Aii  Baay  a  shadow-chequered  lawn 
Fall  of  the  city's  stilly  sound, 
Aii  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
TW  Mately  cedar,  tamarisks, 
TWk  roaaries  of  scented  thorn. 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
Gmven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 
la  honor  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroon  Alraschid. 

With  daied  visioo  unawares 
Ffva  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 
Raierged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
l^vilion  of  the  Caliphat. 
Kaghi  to  the  carven  cedam  doors, 
Plngr  inward  over  spangled  floors, 
'  flights  of  marble  stairs 
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Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade, 
A^r  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
And  humor  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd  to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark,  and  stream'd 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  nieht  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time 
To  celebrate  the  golden  prime  131 

Of  good  Hairoun  Alraschid. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 

Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone. 

Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 

Amorous,  and  bshes  like  to  rays 

Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 

Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl. 

Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone;       140 
The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time, 
Well  worthv  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side, 
Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 
Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  doth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter-stirrd      150 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride. 
Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 
I  saw  him  —  in  his  golden  prime, 
The  Good  Habouk  Alraachid. 

ODE  TO    MEMORY 

ADDRESSED  TO  

The  1830  Tolume,  instead  of  *  Addreved  to 
— ^,*  has  *  Written  very  Early  in  Life.* 


Tnou  who  steolest  fire. 
From  the  fountains  of  the  past. 
To  glorify  the  present,  O,  naste. 

Visit  my  low  desire  ! 
Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 
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II 

Come  not  at  thoa  earnest  of  late, 
FUnging  the  (*loom  of  yestenugfat 
On  the  white  daj,  hat  robed  in  soften'd 
light  lo 

Of  orient  state. 
Whilome  thou  earnest  with  the  morning 
mist, 
Eren  as  a  maid,  whoee  stately  brow 
The  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn  have 
kiss'd. 

When  she,  as  thou. 
Stays  on  her  floating  locks  the  lovely  freight 
Of  overflowing  blooms,  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  fruits. 
Which  in  wintertide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare. 


ao 


III 


Whilome  thou  camest  with  the  morning 
mist. 
And  with  the  evening  cloud. 
Showering  thy  gleaned  wealth    into  my 

open  breast; 
Thoee  peerless  flowers  which  in  the  rudest 
wind 

Never  grow  sere. 
When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  mind, 
Because  they  are  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
Nor  was  the  night  thy  shroud. 
In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou    leddest  by  the  hand  thine  infant 
Hope.  JO 

The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from 

thee 
The  light  of  thy  great  presence ;  and  the 
cope 
Of  the  half-attain'd  futurity, 
Tho'  deep  not  fathomless, 
Was  cloven  vrith  the  million  stars  which 

tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress; 
For  sure  she  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth  could 

duU 
Those  spirit-thrilling    eyes   so  keen   and 

beautiful; 
Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres,  40 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
^e  illimitable  years. 
O,  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


IV 

Come  forth,  I  charge  thee,  arise, 

Thou  of  the  many  tongues,  ihe  myriad 

eyes  I 
Thou  oomest  not  with  shows  of  flannting 
vines 
Unto  mine  inner  eye, 
Divinest  Memory !  90 

Thou  wert  not  nursed  bv  the  waterfall 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shmes 

A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried: 
Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray 

hillside. 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door, 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  ooves,       60 
Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  urn, 

£1  every  elbow  and  turn. 
The  filter'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland; 

O,  hither  lead  thy  feet ! 
Four  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled 
folds. 
Upon  the  ridged  wolds. 
When  the  first  matin-song  hath  waken*d 

loud 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn. 
What  time  the  amber  mom  70 

Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low -hung 
cloud. 


Luge  dowries  doth  the  raptured  eye 
T^  the  young  spirit  present 
When  first  she  is  wed. 

And  like  a  bride  of  old 
In  triumph  led. 

With  music  and  sweet  showers 
Of  festal  flowers. 
Unto  the  dwelling  she  must  sway. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist  Memory, 
In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment    Si 
With    royal  framework  of    wrought 
gold; 
Needs  must  thou    dearly  love    thy  first 

essay. 
And  foremost  in  thy  various  gallery 
Place  it,  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 
Upon  the  storied  walls; 
For  the  discovery 


A  CHARACTER 
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kdwnrmm  of  thine  mrt  to  plotaed  thee 
Till  in  iHiieh  thoo  hast  drawn  of  fairest 
Or  boUest  ainee  hut  lightly  weighs  90 

Will  thee  onto  the  love  then  h^rest 
Thi  InMwni  of  thr  genius.    Artist-like, 
Sfvietiring  thoa  dost  gase 
Oft  tk  pffime  lahor  of  tmne  earl j  dajs» 
IsBilter  what  the  sketch  might  be: 
Wktiber  the  high  field  on  the  hushless 

pike. 
Or  tfea  a  sand-lmilt  ridge 
Of  ksped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 
Omblown  with  murmurs  harsh, 
Ortfea  a  lowlj  cottage  whence  we  see  too 
8M8h*d  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enor- 
mous marsh, 
Whoe  from  the  frequent  bridge. 
Lib  aablems  of  infinity, 
1W  treoehed  waters  ruu  from  sky  to  sky; 
Orsgsrden  bower'd  close 
Witk  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose, 
LflSf  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots, 
Orcpeoing  upon  level  plots 
Of  erowned  lilies,  standiug  near 
Niple-tpiked  lavender: 
Wktber  in  after  life  retired 
Frm  brawling  storms, 
Frm  weary  wiod, 
With  joatbful  fancy  re-iospired, 
Wt  iMy  hold  conTcrse  with  all  forms 
Of  thi  many-sided  mind. 
Aid  tboie  whom  passion  hath  not  Uinded, 
fiibtle-thooghted,  myriad-minded. 
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Sfrieod,  with  you  to  live  alone 
-te  bow  much  better  than  to  own 
i  oewn,  a  seeptre,  and  a  throne  ! 


ISO 


0,  ftreDgtben  me,  enlighten  me  ! 
I  fust  in  this  obscurity, 
Ibea  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


SONG 


A  kffsrr  haonts  the  year's  last  hours 
Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers. 

To  himself  he  talks; 
For  at  erentide,  listening  earnestly. 
At  hb  work  yon  may  near  him  sob  and 
sigh 
In  the  walks; 
Earthward  he  boweth  the  henry  stalks 
Of  the  Booldering  flowers. 


Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

II 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  cloee. 
As   a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh 
repose 
An  hour  before  death; 
My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul 

grieves 
At  the   moist   rich  smell  of  the  rotting 
leaves. 
And  the  breath 
Of  the  fadiuff  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  year's  last  rose. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 


A  CHARACTER 

With  a  half-glance  upon  the  sky 
At  nieht  he  said, '  The  wanderings 
Of  this  most  intricate  Universe 
Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things;  * 
Tet  could  not  all  creation  pierce 
Beyond  the  bottom  of  his  eye. 

He  spake  of  beauty:  that  the  dull 

Saw  no  divinity  in  grass. 

Life  in  dead  stones,  or  spirit  in  air; 

Then  looking  as  't  were  m  a  glass. 

He  smooth'd  his  chin  and  sleek *il  his  hair, 

And  said  the  earth  was  beautiful. 

He  spake  of  virtue:  not  the  gods 
More  purely  when  they  wish  to  charm 
Pallas  and  Juno  sitting  by; 
And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm. 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye, 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods. 

Most  delicately  hour  by  hour 
He  canvass'd  human  mysteries. 
And  trod  on  silk,  as  if  the  winds 
Blew  his  own  praiies  in  his  eyes. 
And  stood  aloof  from  other  minds 
In  impotence  of  fancied  power. 

With  lips  depress'd  as  he  were  meek» 
Himself  unto  himself  he  sold: 
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Upon  himself  himself  did  feed; 
Qaiet,  dispassionate,  and  cold, 
And  other  than  his  form  of  creed, 
With  chisell'd  features  dear  and  sleek. 


THE  POET 

THKjpoet  in  a  golden  clime  was  horn, 

With  golden  stars  ahoTe; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and 

ill, 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  sonl. 
The  marvel  of  the  eyerlasting  will. 
An  open  scroll, 

Before  him  lay;    with   echoing  feet    he 
threaded 
The  secretest  walks  of  fame: 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were 
headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame, 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver 
tongue, 
And  of  so  fierce  a  flight. 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung, 
Filling  with  light 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bore 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit; 
Then,   like   the  arrow -seeds  of  the   field 
flower. 

The  fruitful  wit 

Cleaving  took   root,  and  springing  forth 
anew 
Where'er  they  fell,  behold, 
like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance, 
grew 

A  flower  all  gold. 

And  bravely  furnish 'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth. 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breath- 
ing spring 

Of  Hope  and  Touth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with 
beams, 
Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fire; 


Heaven  flow'd  upon    the    soul    in  many 
dreams 

Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  trath,  the 
world 
Like  one  great  garden  show'd. 
And  thro'  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  up- 
ourl'd, 

Kare  sunrise  flow'd. 

And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  anguat  nmrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow. 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  baming 
eyes 

Melted  like  snow. 

There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in 
flame 
Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power  —  a  saered  name. 
And  when  she  spake. 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran. 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man. 
Making  earth  wonder. 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.     No 
sword 
Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl'd. 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  hiM 
word 
She  shook  the  world. 


THE   POET'S    MIND 


Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

With  thy  shallow  wit; 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind. 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it. 
Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever. 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river. 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind. 

II 

Dark-brow'd  sophist,  come  not  anear; 
All  the  place  is  holy  gronnd; 
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Hallow  SBiila  and  f roieii  toeer 
CoaM  not  here. 
HoljT  wmler  will  I  poor 
lato  •v«i7  spioj  flower 
Of  Um  ]MU«l-«hrulw  that  hedge  it  aroand. 
TW  flowen  would  faint   at   your  cruel 


Li  jQ«r  eje  there  ia  death, 
Thato  ia  mat  in  your  breath 
Whieh  would  blight  the  planta. 
Where  you  itand  you  cauuot  hear 
From  the  groves  within 
The  wild-bird's  diu. 
Ib  tke  heart  of  the  gardcu  the  merry  bird 

ehanta. 
It  woald  hJ\  to  the  ground  if  you  eame  in. 
Ib  the  middle  leaps  a  fountain 
Like  sheet  lightning, 
Ever  brightening 
With  a  low  melodious  thunder; 
All  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn 
From  the  brain  of  the  purple  mountain 
Whieh  staocb  in  the  distance  yonder. 
It  MmugB  on  a  level  of  bowery  Uwn, 
Ami  the  mountain  draws   it  from  heaven 

above, 
Aad  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  love; 
Aad  yet,  tbo'  its  voice  be  so  dear  and  full. 
Too  oever  would  hear  it,  your  ears  are  so 

doll; 
So  keep  where  you  are;  you  arc  foul  with 


It  woold  shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came  in. 


THE  SEA-FAIRIES 

FifliS  printed  hi  IKV),  bnt  sapprened  until 
lft53t«  win  it  apptared,  with  nmny  ehanges,  in 
the  9ch  editkm  of  the  *  Poems.' 


saO'd  the  weary  mariners  and  saw, 
BcCwizt  the  green  brink  and  the  running 

foam. 
Sweet  faeea,  roonded  arms,  and  bosoms 

prest 
To  little  harps  of  gold;  and  while  they 

mnsed« 
Whhmeriag  to  each  other  half  in  fear, 
Skgiu  mnsie  reaeh'd  them  on  the  middle 


Whither   away,    whither    away,    whither 

away  ?  flr  no  more. 
Whithor  away  from  the  high  green  ilehl, 

•ad  tho  hi^py  bloaaonuiif  ihort  T 


Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain 

calls; 
Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls  lo 
From  wandering  over  the  lea; 
Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells 
They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells. 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover-hill 

swells 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea. 
O,  hither,  come  hither  and  furl  your  sails, 
Come  hither  to  me  and  to  me; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  play; 
Here  it  is  only  the  mew  that  wails; 
We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  day.  ao 

Mariner,  mariner,  furl  your  sails. 
For  here  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales, 
And  merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales. 
And  the  spangle  dances  in  bight  and  bay. 
And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the 

land 
Over  the  islands  free; 
And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the 

sand; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  see; 
And  the  rainbow   hangs  on  the    poising 

wave. 
And  sweet  is  the  color  of  cove  and  cave,  30 
And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  be. 
O,  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords. 
For  merry  brides  are  we. 
We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet 

words; 
O,  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shaU  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  jubilee. 
O,  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
W*hen  tho  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden 

chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 
Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore  40 

All  the  world  o'er,  all  the  world  o*er  ? 
Whither  away?  listen  and  stay;  mariner, 

mariner,  fly  no  more. 


THE   DESERTED   HOUSE 

First  priut4^  m  18.%,  omitted  m  1842,  bnt 
afterwaids  restored  without  change. 


Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side. 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wi 
Careless  tenants  they  I 
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II 


All  within  is  dark  as  nighi: 
In  the  windows  is  no  light; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door» 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 


Ill 


Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close. 
Or  thro'  the  windows  we  shidl 
The  nakedness  and  yaoancy 

Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 


IV 


Come  away;  no  more  of  mirth 

Is  here  or  merry-making  sound. 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 
And  shall  hXL  again  to  ground. 


Come  away;  for  Life  and  Thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell. 
But  in  a  city  glorious  — 
A  great  and  distant  city  —  have  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  us  I 


THE  DYING  SWAN 


The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare. 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air. 
Which  had  built  up  everywhere 

An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray. 
With  an  inner  voice  the  river  ran, 
Adown  it  floated  a  dying  swan. 
And  loudly  did  lament. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Ever  the  weary  wind  went  on, 

And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went,     lo 

II 

Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose. 
And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky 
Shone  out  their  crownine  snows. 

One  vrillow  over  the  nver  wept, 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wina  did  sigh; 
Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow, 

Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  vrill, 

And  far  thro'  the    marish  green   and 
still 

The  tangled  water-courses  slept, 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,   and 
jellow*  i» 


ni 

The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
EEidden  in  sorrow.    At  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear; 
And  floating  about  the  under-sky. 
Prevailing  in  weakness,  the  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear; 
But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice. 
With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 
Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold;      )o 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harpe 

of  gold. 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  xoll'd 
Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 
To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening 

star. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering 

weeds. 
And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank. 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 
And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoiiig 

bank. 
And     the    silvery    marish  -  flowers    that 

throng  40 

The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

A  DIRGE 

I 

Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast. 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Let  them  rave. 
Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 
Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  graTe. 

Let  them  rave. 

II 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander; 
Nothing  but  the  small  cold  worm 
Fretteth  thine  enshrouded  form. 

Let  them  rave. 
Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

Ill 

Thou  vrilt  not  turn  upon  thy  bed; 
Chaunteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  Uian  calumny  ? 
{/et  them  rave. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ORIANA 


n 


■at 


thiiM  iMftd 
thftt  foldi  thj  graTe. 


IV 

wtpt  tMot  for  thee; 
llivMdlneaMl  eriateie 
A^iMitar  dews  tLui  tndtor's  tear. 

Lei  tlwm  raTe. 
Sm  adkee  nmsie  in  the  tree 
(tetkt  men  that  folda  thy  gniTe. 

Lei  them  rare. 


thee  hlow,  telf-pleaehed  deep, 
b  roeee,  faint  and  pale, 
lo^  parplee  of  the  dale. 

Let  themraTe. 
ia  eveiy  ehower  creep 
the  green  that  f oldt  to j  giaTO. 

lletthein  raTO. 


VI 

Iht  eeld-ered  kingenpe  fine, 
Iht  frail  Unebell  peereth  over 
Man  bnnderj  of  the  pnrple  cloTor. 

Let  them  rave. 
liHi  have  no  each  eonch  as  thine, 
it  the  green  that  folds  thy  giETe. 

Let  then  raTe* 

vn 

W3d  words  wander  here  and  there; 
Ged's  great  gift  of  speech  ahnsed 


Makea  thj  memory  confused; 

Bat  let  them  rsTe. 
The  halas-eridcet  carols  clear 
la  the  green  that  folds  thy  graTO. 

Let  them  raTC. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH 

Wbat  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gather- 
ing light 
Late  paead  the  thymr  plots  of  Paradise, 
Aad  ail  ahoot  him  nAVa  his  lostroos  eyes; 
When,  taming  round  a  cassia,  full  in  riew, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  heuMth  a  yew. 
And  talking  to  himeelf,  first  met  his  sight. 
•Ten  mnst  hegone,'  said  Death,  'these 

walks  are  mine.* 
Late  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  Tans  for 

frgfat; 
Tel  en  he  parted  said, « This  hoar  is  thiaa; 


Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the 

tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  heneath, 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death. 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall 

fall, 
But  I  shall  reign  for  erer  orer  alL' 


THE   BALLAD  OF  ORIANA 

Mt  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana. 
When  the  long  dun  wolds  are  ribb'd  with 

snow. 
And  loud  the  Norland  whirlwinds  blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone  I  wander  to  and  f  ro^ 

Oriana. 

Ere  the  light  on  dark  was  growings  m 

Oriana, 
At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing, 

Oriana; 
Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing^ 
We  heard  the  steecU  to  battle  going, 

Oriana, 
Aloud  the  hollow  bugle  blowing, 

Oriana. 

In  the  yew-wood  black  as  night, 

Oriana,  sa 

Ere  I  rode  into  the  fight, 

Oriana, 
While*  blissful  tears  blinded  my  light 

By  .U«hiae  and  by  moonlight    "^ 
Onana, 

I  to  thee  mj  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana; 
She  watch'd  my  crest  among  them  all,     it 

Oriana; 
She  saw  me  fight,  she  heard  me  call. 
When  forth  there  stept  a  foeman  taU, 

Oriana, 
Atween  me  and  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  asidSt 
Oriana; 
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Tlie  fidse,  false  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana;  40 

Hie  danuied  arrow  glanced  aside, 

And  pierced  thj  hevt,  my  love,  mj  bride, 
Oriana! 

TI1J  heart,  my  life,  my  lore,  my  bride, 
Oriana  I 

O,  narrow,  narrow  was  the  space, 

Oriana! 
Load,  load  rung  out  the  bugle's  brays, 

Oriana. 
O,  death  fnl  stabs  were  dealt  apace,  50 

The  battle  deepen'd  in  its  place, 

Onana; 
But  I  was  down  upon  my  face, 

Oriana. 

They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriaua! 
How  could  I  rise  and  come  away, 

Oriana  ? 
How  could  I  look  upon  the  day  ? 
They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana —  61 

They  should  have  trod  me  into  clay, 

Oriana. 

O  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break, 
Oriana! 

0  pale,  pale  face  so  sweet  and  meek, 

Oriana  ! 
Thou  smilest,  but  thou  dost  not  speak. 
And  then  the  tears  run  down  my  cheek, 

Oriana.  70 

What  wantest  thou  ?  whom  dost  thoa  seek, 

Oriana? 

1  cry  aloud;  none  hear  my  cries, 

Oriana. 
Thou  comest  atween  me  and  the  skies, 

Oriana. 
I  feel  the  tears  of  blood  arise 
Up  from  my  heart  unto  my  eyes, 

Oriana. 
Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies.  So 

Oriana. 

O  cursed  hand  I    O  cursed  blow  I 

Oriana ! 
O  happy  thou  that  liest  low, 

Oriana! 
All  nig^t  the  silence  seems  to  flow 
Beside  me  in  my  utter  woe, 

Oriana. 


I 


A  weary,  weary  way  I  go, 
Oriana! 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the 

Oriana, 
I  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana. 
Thou  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  trae^ 
I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana. 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 

Two  children  iu  two  neighbor  villages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival; 
Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall: 
Two  lives  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden 

ease; 
Two  graves  grass -green    beside  a  gray 

church-tower, 
Wash'd  with  still  rains   and  daisy -hl<»> 

soraed; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  bom  and  bred: 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hoar  to 

hour. 


THE   MERMAN 


Who  would  be 

A  merman  bold. 

Sitting  alone, 

Sineing'alone 

Under  the  sea, 

With  a  crown  of  gold. 

On  a  throne  ? 

II 

I  wonld  be  a  merman  bold, 
I  would  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  day; 
I  would  fill  the  sea-halls  with  a  voice  01 

power; 
But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and 

With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks. 
Dressing  their  hair  with   the   white  sea* 

flower; 
And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing 

locks 
I  woold  kias  them  often  under  the  sea, 


THE  MERMAID 
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Uwni  •fmin  till  they  ki88*d  me 
iMMfjtangijf  iMiehinglv; 
Amd  then  w«  woula  wander  away,  away, 
To  Uw  ^ale-green  lea^-groTes  straight  and 
high, 
Ckanag  each  other  merrily. 

Ill 

TWn  wvNiki  be  neither  moon  nor  star; 
hm\  the  wave  would  make  mnsio  above  us 

afar  — 
ham  thander  and  light  in  the  magic  night  — 

Neither  moon  uor  star. 
We  would  call  aloud  in  the  dreamy  dells, 
Call  to  each  other  and  whoop  and  cry 

All  night,  merrily,  merrily. 
Tliey  would. pelt  me  with  starry  spangles 

and  shells, 
Laagfaing  and  clapping  their  hands    be- 
tween. 

All  niffht,  merrily,  merrily. 
But  I  would  thpow  to  them  back  in  mine 
TbiUs  and  agate  and  aluiondine; 
Than  leaping  ont  upon  them  unseen 
I  woold  kisa  them  often  under  the  sea, 
Aad  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me 

L^agbingly,  laughingly. 
O,  what  a  happy  life  were  mine 
Tnder  the  hollow-hung  ocean  green  I 
Soft  are  the  moas-beds  under  the  sea; 
We  would  liye  merrily,  merrily. 


THE   MEKMAID 

I 

Who  would  be 
A  mermaid  fair, 
Singing  alone. 
Combing  her  hair 
Under  the  sea. 
In  a  golden  curl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl. 
On  a  throne? 

II 

I  would  be  a  mermaid  fair; 
f  woald  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  day ; 
With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  oomb  my 

hair; 

Amd  still  as  I  eomb'd  I  would  sing  and  say, 

*  Who  is  it  lores  me  ?  who  loves  not  me  ?  ' 

I  woold  eomb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets 

wooMUl 

Low  adowBt  low  adowi. 


From  under  my  starry  sea-bad  crown 

Low  adown  and  around. 
And  I  should  look  like  a  fountain  of  gold 
Springing  alone 
With  a  shrill  inner  sound, 

Over  the  throne 
In  the  midst  of  the  ball; 
Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
From  bis  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deeps 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  the  hall  where  I  sate>  and  look  in  at 

the  gate 
With  his  large  calm  eyes  for  the  love  of 

me. 
And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me. 

Ill 

But  at  nieht  I  would  wander  away,  away, 
I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low-flow- 
ing locks. 
And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne  and  play 
With   the   mermen  in  and  out  of  the 

rocks; 
We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and 

seek. 
On  the  broad  sea-wolds  in  the  crimson 

shells, 
W^hose  silvery  spikes  are  nighest  the  sea. 
But  if  any  came  near  I  would  call,  and 

shriek. 
And  adown  the  steep  like  a  wave  I  would 

leap 
From  the  diamond-ledges  that  jut  from 

the  dells; 
For  I  would  not  be  kiss*d  by  all  who  would 

list 
Of  the  bold  merry  mermen  under  the  sea. 
They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flat- 

ter  me. 
In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea; 
But  the  king  of  them  all  would  carry  me, 
Woo  me,  and  win  me,  and  marry  me. 
In  the  branching  jaspers  under  the  sea. 
Then  all  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 
Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently, 
All  looking  up  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  if  I  should  carol  aloud,  from  aloft 
All  things  that  are  forked,  and  homed,  and 

soft 
Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere  of 

the  sea, 
All  looking  down  for  the  lore  of  nm. 


so 
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ADELINE 


Mtbtert  of  mjsteriesy 

Faintly  Bimling  Adeline, 
Scarce  of  earth  nor  all  diYine, 

Nor  unhapp J,  nor  at  rest, 

But  beyond  expression  fair 
With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair; 

Thy  rose-lips  and  full  blue  eyes 

Take  the  heart  from  ont  mv  breast. 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine. 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  ? 

II 

Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine. 

Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  thro'  in  his  sad  decline. 

And  a  rose-bush  leans  upon. 
Thou  that  faintly  smilest  still, 

As  a  Naiad  in  a  well, 

Looking  at  the  set  of  day. 
Or  a  phantom  two  hours  old 

Of  a  maiden  past  away. 
Ere  the  placid  hps  be  cold  ? 
Wherefore  those  faint  smiles'  of  thine, 

Spiritual  Adeline  ? 

in 

What  hope  or  fear  or  joy  is  thine  ? 
Who  talketh  with  thee,  Adeline  ? 
For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone. 

Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  ? 
JUast  thou  heard  the  butterflies 
What  they  say  betwixt  their  wings  ? 
Or  in  stillest  evenings 
With  what  Yoice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  silver  dews  ? 
Or  when  little  airs  arise, 
How  the  merry  bluebell  rings 
To  the  mosses  underneath  ? 
Hast  thou  look'd  upon  the  breath 
Of  the  lilies  at  sunrise  ? 
Wherefore  that  faint  smile  of  thine. 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  ? 

IV 

Some  honey-converse  feeds  thy  mind. 
Some  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  love  with  thee  forgets  to  close 
His  curtains,  wasting  odorous  sighs 

All  night  long  on  darkness  blind. 

What  aileth  3iee  ?  whom  waitest  thou 


With  thy  soften' d,  shadow'd  brow, 
And  Uiose  dew-lit  eyes  of  thiiia^ 
Thoa  faint  smiler,  Adeline  ? 


Lovest  thou  the  doleful  wind 

When  thou  gazest  at  the  skies  ? 

Doth  the  low-tongued  Orient 

Wander  from  the  side  of  the  mor% 
Dripping  with  Sab»an  spioe 

On  thy  pUlow,  lowly  bent 

With  melodious  airs  lovelorn. 

Breathing  Lieht  aeainst  thy  face. 

While  his  locks  a-orooping  twined 

Round  thy  neck  in  subtle  ring 

Make  a  caroanet  of  rays. 

And  ye  talk  together  still. 

In  the  language  wherewith  Spring 
Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill  ? 

Hence  that  look  and  snule  of  thine. 
Spiritual  Adeline. 


MARGARET 

Flirt  printed  in  1838 ;  reprinted  with  sUgli* 
changes  (see  Notes)  in  1842. 


O  SWEET  pale  Margaret, 
O  rare  pale  Margaret, 
What  lit  your  eyes  with  tearful  power. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  falling  shower  ? 
Who  lent  you,  love,  your  mortal  dower 
Of  pensive  thought  and  aspect  pale. 
Your  melancholy  sweet  and  frad 
As  perfume  of  the  cuckoo  flower  ? 
From  the  westward-vrinding  flood. 
From  the  evening-lighted  wood, 

From  all  tbongs  outward  you  have 
won 
A  tearful  grace,  as  tho'  you  rtood 

Between  the  rainbow  and  the  sun. 
The  very  smile  before  you  speak, 
That  dimples  your  transparent  cheek. 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 
The  senses  with  a  still  delight 
Of  dainty  sorrow  without  sound. 
Like  the  tender  amber  round 
Which  the  moon  about  her  spreadeth 
Moving  thro'  a  fleecy  night. 

II 

Yon  love,  remaining  peacefully. 
To  hear  the  murmur  of  the  s 
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Bat  •Bter  not  the  toil  of  life, 
•pint  it  the  ealmed  sea, 

Lud  hj  the  tomolt  of  the  Eght 
T<M  mre  the  eTening  etar,  alway 

RefiMuaing  hetwixt  dark  and  bright; 
Lall'd  eehoes  of  laborious  day 

Coflne  to  TOO,  gleams  of  mellow  light 

float  by  yoa  on  the  yerge  of  night 

ni 

Wbat  ean  it  matter,  Margaret, 

What  songs  below  the  waning  stars 

The  lion-heart,  Plantagenet, 

8ang  looking  thro  his  prison  bars  ? 

Exquisite  Margaret,  who  can  tell 

The  last  wild  thought  of  Chatelet, 
Just  ere  the  falling  axe  did  part 
The  homing  brain  from  the  true  heart, 

Etob  in  her  sight  he  loved  so  well  ? 


IV 

A.  fairy  shield  yonr  Genios  made 

And  gave  yon  on  your  natal  day. 
Toor  sorrow,  only  sorrow's  shade, 

Keeps  real  sorrow  far  away. 
Too  move  not  in  such  solitudes, 

Yon  are  not  less  divine. 
Bat  more  human  in  yonr  moods. 

Than  vonr  twin-sister,  Adeline. 
Tomr  hair  is  darker,  and  your  eves 

Touch'd  with  a  somewhat  <iarker  hue, 

And  less  aerially  blue. 

Bat  ever  trembling  thro'  the  dew 
Of  daiaty-woefnl  sympathies. 


O  sweet  pale  Margaret, 

O  rare  pale  Margaret, 
Cooie    down,  come  down,  and   hear  me 

speak. 
Tie  vp  tne  ringlets  on  yonr  cheek. 

The  son  is  jnst  about  to  set. 
The  arching  limes  are  tall  and  shady. 

And  faint,  rainy  lights  are  seen. 

Moving  in  the  leavy  beech. 
Rise  from  the  feast  of  sorrow,  lady. 

Where  all  day  long  you  sit  between 

Joy  and  woe,  and  whisper  each. 
Or  only  look  across  the  lawn, 

Look  <Njt  below  yonr  bower-eaves. 
Look  down,  and  let  yonr  blue  eyes  dawn 
Upon  ne  thro'  the  jasouBO-lMTM* 


ROSALIND 

Printed  in  1838,  but  soppiessed  rata  1884 
See  Notes. 

I 

Mt  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 

My  frolic  falcon,  with  bright  eyes, 

Wnose  free  delight,  from  any  height  of 

rapid  flight. 
Stoops  at  all  game  that  wing  the  skies. 
My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
My  bright-eved,  wild-eyed  falcon,  whither. 
Careless  both  of  wind  and  weather, 
Whither  fly  ye,  what  game  spy  ye. 
Up  or  down  the  streaming  wmd  ? 

II 

The  quick  lark's  closeat-caroll'd  strains. 
The  shadow  rushing  up  the  sea. 
The  lightning  flash  atween  the  rains, 
The  sunlight  driving  down  the  lea. 
The  leaping  stream,  the  very  wind, 
That  will  not  stay,  upon  his  wav. 
To  stoop  the  cowslip  to  the  plains, 
Is  not  so  clear  and  bold  and  free  . 
As  you,  my  falcon  Rosalind. 
You  care  not  for  another's  pains. 
Because  yon  are  the  soul  of  joy, 
Bright  metal  all  without  alloy. 
Life  shoots  and  glances  thro'  yonr  veiniy 
And  flashes  off  a  thousand  ways, 
Thro'  lips  and  eyes  in  subtle  rays. 
Your  hawk-eyes  are  keen  and  bright, 
Keen  with  triump'*,  watching  still 
To  pierce  me  thro'  with  pointed  light; 
But  oftentimes  they  flash  and  glitter 
Like  sunshine  on  a  dancing  rill. 
And  your  words  are  seeming-bitter^ 
Sharp  and  few,  but  seeming-bitter 
From  excess  of  swift  delight 

III 

Come  down,  come  home,  my  Rosalind, 
My  ray  young  hawk,  my  Rosalind. 
Too  long  you  keep  the  upper  skies; 
Too  long  you  roam  and  wheel  at  will ; 
But  we  must  hood  your  random  eyes. 
That  care  not  whom  thev  kill. 
And  your  cheek,  whose  brillisint  hue 
Is  so  sparkling-fresh  to  view. 
Some  red  heath-flower  in  the  dew, 
Touch'd  with  sunrise.     We  must  bind 
And  keep  you  fast,  my  Rosalind, 
Fast,  fast,  n^v  wild-eyed  Boialiad. 
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Aud  clip  your  wings,  and  make  you  love. 
When  we  have  lured  you  from  above, 
And  that  delight  of  frolic  flight,  by  day  or 

night, 
From  North  to  South, 
We  '11  bind  yon  fast  iu  silken  corda, 
And  kiss  away  the  bitter  words 
From  off  your  rosy  mouth. 

ELEANORE 

Benrinted   in  1842  from  the  1833  volnme. 
See  Notes. 

I 

Thy  dark  eyes  open'd  not, 

Nor  first  reveal'd  themselves  to  English 

air, 
For  there  is  nothing  here 
Which,  from   the   outward  to  the  inward 

brought, 
Moulded  thy  baby  thought. 
Far  off  from  human  neighborhood 

Tbou  wert  bom,  on  a  summer  mom, 
A  mile  beneath  the  cedar-wood. 
Thy  bounteous  forehead  was  not  fann'd 

With  breezes  from  our  oaken  glades,  to 
But  tbou  wert  nursed  in  some  delicious 
land 
Of  lavish  lights,  and  floating  shades; 
And  flattering  thy  childish  thought 
The  oriental  iairj  brought. 

At  the  moment  of  thy  birth. 
From  old  well-heads  of  haunted  rills, 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hills. 
And  shadow'd  coves  on  a  sunny  shore. 

The  choicest  wealth  of  all  the  earth, 
Jewel  or  shell,  or  starry  ore,  ao 

To  deck  thy  cradle,  Ele&nore. 

n 

Or  the  yellow-banded  bees. 
Thro'  half-opeu  lattices 
Coming  in  the  scented  breeze, 
Fed  thee,  a  child,  lying  alone. 

With  whitest  honey  in  fairy  gardens 
cuU'd  — 
A  glorious  child,  dreaming  alone. 
In  silk-soft  folds,  upon  yielding  down« 
With  the  hum  of  swarming  be^ 

Into  dreamful  slumber  Inll'd.  y» 

III 

Who  may  minister  to  thee  ? 
Slimmer  borself  should  minister 


To  thee,  with  fruitage  golden-rinded 
On  golden  salvers,  or  it  may  be. 
Youngest  Autumn,  in  a  bower 
Grape-thicken'd  from  the  light,  and  blind* 
With  many  a  deep-hued  beU-like  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers,  when  the  air 
Sleepeth  over  all  the  heaven, 
And  the  crag  that  fronts  the  even, 
All  along  the  shadowing  shore. 
Crimsons  over  an  inland  mere, 

Eleanore  1 


IV 

How  may  fnll-sail'd  verse  express. 

How  may  measured  words  adore 
The  full-flowing  harmony 
Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness, 

Eleanore? 
The  luxuriant  symmetry 
Of  thy  floating  nacef  ulness, 

Eleanore? 
Every  turn  and  glance  of  thine. 
Every  lineament  divine, 

EleiLnore, 
And  the  steady  sunset  glow 
That  stays  upon  thee  ?    For  in  thee 
Is  nothing  sudden,  nothing  single; 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
From  one  censer  in  one  shrine. 
Thought  and  motion  mingle. 
Mingle  ever.     Motions  flow 
To  one  another,  even  as  tho' 
They  were  modulated  so 
To  an  unheard  melody, 
Which  lives  about  thee,  and  a  sweep 

Of  richest  pauses,  evermore 
Drawn  from  each  other  mellow-deep; 
Who  may  express  thee,  Eleftnore  ? 


I  stand  before  thee,  Eleftnore; 

I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold, 
Daily  and  hourly,  more  and  more. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  trance,  the  while 

Slowly,  as  from  a  cloud  of  gold. 
Comes  out  thy  deep  ambrosial  smile. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  trance,  whene'er 

The  languors  of  thy  love-deep  eyes 
Float  on  to  me.     I  would  I  were 

So  tranced,  so  rapt  in  ecstasies, 
To  stand  apart,  and  to  adore, 
Gaxing  on  thee  for  evermore, 
Serene,  imperial  Eleihioie  t 
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VI 


SometinieB,  with  mosi  intensity 

Gmiiiig,  I  aeem  to  see 

Thoa^t    folded    oyer    thought,    smiling 

■sleep, 
Slowly  awaken'd,  grow  so  full  and  deep 
In  thy  large  eyes  that,  overpowered  quite, 
I  cannot  yeil  or  droop  my  sight, 
Bat  am  as  nothing  in  its  light. 
As  tho'  a  star,  in  inmost  heaven  set, 
Even  while  we  gaze  on  it,  90 

Sboald  slowly  round  his  orb,  and  slowly  grow 
To  a  full  face,  there  like  a  sun  remain 
Fiz'd  —  then  as  slowly  fade  aeain. 

And  draw  itself  to  what  it  was  before; 
So  full,  so  deep,  so  slow. 
Thought  seems  to  come  and  go 

£1  thy  large  eyes,  imperul  Elettnore. 

VII 

As  thunder-clouds  that,  hung  on  high, 
RooFd  the  world  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Floating  thro'  an  evening  atmosphere. 
Grow  golden  all  about  the  sky; 
In  thee  all  passion  becomes  passionless, 
Tooeh'd  by  thy  spirit's  mellowness, 
Losing  his  fire  and  active  might 

In  a  silent  meditation. 
Falling  into  a  still  delight. 

And  luxury  of  contemplation. 
Aa  waves  that  up  a  quiet  cove 
Rolling  slide,  and  lying  still 
Shadow  forth  the  banks  at  will, 
Or  sometimes  they  swell  and  move. 
Pressing  up  against  the  land 
With  motions  of  the  outer  sea; 
And  the  self-same  influence 
Controlleth  all  the  soul  and  sense 

Of  Passion  gazing  upon  thee. 
His  how-string  slacken  d,  languid  Love, 
Leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand. 
Droops  both  his  wings,  regarding  thee 
And  so  would  languish  evermore, 
Serene,  imperial  Eleanore. 
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VIII 

But  when  I  see  thee  roam,  with  tresses  un- 

oonfined. 
While  the  amorous  odorous  wind 
Breathes  low  between  the  sunset  and  the 

moon; 
Or,  in  a  shadowy  saloon. 
On  silken  cnshions  half  reclined; 

I  watch  thy  grace,  and  in  its  place 


My  heart  a  charmed  slumber  keeps. 

While  I  muse  upon  thy  face; 
And  a  languid  fire  creeps  130 

Thro'  my  veins  to  all  my  frame, 
Dissolvingiy  and  slowly.     Soon 

From  thy  rose-red  lips  my  name 
Floweth;  and  then,  as  in  a  swoon, 
With  dinning  sound  my  ears  are  rife. 
My  tremulous  toneue  faltereth, 
I  lose  my  color,  I  lose  my  breath, 
I  drink  the  cup  of  a  costly  death, 
Brimm'd  with  delirious  draughts  of  warm* 
est  life. 
I  die  with  my  delight  before  140 

I  hear  what  I  would  hear  from  thee; 
Yet  tell  my  name  again  to  me* 
I  loould  be  dyiii^  evermore. 
So  dying  ever,  Lleftnore. 


KATE 

Pint  printed  in  1833,  but  suppressed  until 
after  the  poeVs  deaths  and  not  included  in  any 
authorized  edition  until  1897. 

I  KNOW  her  by  her  angry  sir. 
Her  bright  black  eyes,  her  bright  black 
hair, 

Her  rapid  laughters  wild  and  shrill, 
As  laughters  of  the  woodpecker 

From  the  bosom  of  a  hill. 

'T  is  Kste  —  she  sayeth  what  she  will; 
For  Kate  hath  an  unbridled  tongue. 

Clear  as  the  twanging  of  a  harp. 

Her  heart  is  like  a  throbbing  star. 
Kate  hath  a  spirit  ever  strung 

Like  a  new  bow,  and  bright  and  sharp 

As  edges  of  the  scimitar. 
Whence  shall  she  take  a  fitting  mate  ? 

For  Kate  no  common  love  will  feel; 
My  woman-soldier,  gallant  Kate, 

As  pure  and  true  as  blades  of  steel. 

Kate  saith  *  the  world  is  void  of  might.' 
Kate  saith  *  the  men  are  gilded  flies.' 

Kate  snaps  her  fingers  at  my  vows; 
Kate  will  not  hear  of  lovers'  sighs. 
I  would  I  were  an  armed  knight, 
Far-famed  for  well- won  enterprise. 

And  wearing  on  my  swarthy  brows 
The  garland  of  new- wreathed  emprise; 

For  in  a  moment  I  would  pierce 
The  blackest  files  of  clanging  fight. 
And  strongly  strike  to  left  and  right. 
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In  dzeamiiu^  of  my  lady's  eyes. 

O,  Kate  toves  well  the  bold  and  fierce; 
fint  none  are  bold  enoagh  for  Kate, 
She  cannot  find  a  fitting  mate. 

•MY  LIFE   IS    FULL  OF   WEARY 

DAYS* 

Fint  printed  in  1833,  with  the  heading, '  To 
— .'  The  fint  two  stanzas  were  not  reprioted 
nntil  1865,  when  they  appeared  in  the  Tolnme  of 
'  Selections  *  in  their  present  form.  The  next 
three  stamas  were  added  later.    See  Notes. 

My  life  is  full  of  weaiy  days. 

But  good  things  have  not  kept  aloof, 

Nor  wander'd  into  other  ways; 
I  have  not  lack'd  thy  mild  reproof, 

Nor  golden  largess  of  thy  praise. 

And  now  shake  hands  across  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  go. 

Shake  hands  once  more;  I  cannot  sink 
So  far  —  far  down,  but  I  shall  know 
Thy  voice,  and  answer  from  below. 

When  in  the  darkness  over  me 
The  four-handed  mole  shall  scrape, 

Plant  thou  no  dusky  cypress-tree. 

Nor  wreathe  thy  cap  with  doleful  crape, 
But  pledge  me  in  the  flowing  grape. 

And  when  the  sappy  field  and  wood 
Grow  green  beneath  the  showery  g^y. 

And  rugged  barks  begin  to  bud. 
And  thro'  damp  holts  new-flush'd  with 

may. 
Ring  sudden  scritches  of  the  jay. 

Then  let  wise  Nature  work  her  will, 
And  on  my  clay  her  darnel  grow; 

Come  only,  when  the  days  are  still. 
And  at  my  headstone  whisper  low. 
And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines  blow. 


EARLY   SONNETS 


TO 

This  and  the  third  sonnet  were  in  the  1838 
volume,  but  were  sappressed  in  1842. 

As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and 

brood. 
And  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 


To  lapse  far  back  in  some  oonfosed  dveam 
To  states  of  mystical  similitude. 
If  one  but  speaks  or  hems  or  stirs  his  ehAii^ 
Ever  the  wonder  wazeth  more  and  more. 
So  that  we  say,  *  All  this  hath  been  bef oce. 
All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or 

where;' 
So,  friend,  when  first  I  look'd  upon  your 

face. 
Our  thought  gave  answer  each  to  eaeh,  W9 

true  — 
Opposed  mirrors  each  reflecting  each  — 
That,  tho'  I  knew  not  in  what  time  or  plmoe^ 
Methought  that  I  had  often  met  with  yon. 
And  either  lived  in   cither's    heart   and 

speech. 

II 
TO  J.  M.  K. 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  1830  volnma. 
Addressed  to  John  Mitchell  Kemble  (1807- 
1857)  who  was  a  fellow-student  of  the  poet  at 
Cambridge. 

My  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee  —  thon  wih 

A  latter  Lnther,  and  a  soldier-priest 

To  scare  church-harpies  from  the  master^t 

feast; 
Our  dusted  velvets  have  much  need  of 

thee: 
Thon  art  no  Sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws. 
Distilled  from  some  womh-canker'd  homily; 
But  spurr'd  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof,  hating  to  hark 
The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit-drone 
Half  God's  good  Sabbath,  while  the  worn- 

out  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below.    Thon  from  a 

throne 
Mounted  in  heaven  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrows  of  lightnings.     I  will  stand  and 

mark. 

m 

Mine  be  the  strength  of  spirit,  full  and 

free. 
Like  some  broad  river  rushing  down  alone. 
With  the  selfsame  impulse  wherewith  he 

was  thrown 
From  his  loud  fount  upon    the    echoing 

lea;  — 
Which  with  increasing  might  doth  forward 

flee 


EARLY  SONNETS 
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■ad  tower,  and  UIl,  and  cape,  and 

m  tke  middle  of  the  green  tali  sea 
bit  blue  wmten  fresh  for  many  a 


be  the  power  whieh  OTor  to  its  swaj 
WiD  wis  the  wiee  at  once,  and  by  degrees 
Maj  nto  naeoagenial  spirits  flow; 
S^rvB  as  the  warm  gnlf-stream  of  Florida 
Floats  far  away  into  the  Northern  seas 
Tba  laTi^  growths  of  southern  Mexico. 

IV 

iX£XANDER 

Pint  pebliihed  m  the  *  Library  Edition '  ol 
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Waauob  of  God,  whose  strong  right  arm 

dehased 
Tba  throne  of    Persia,  when  her  Satrap 

bled 
At  Isios  by  the  Syrian  gates,  or  fled 
Beyood  the    Menunian  naphtha-pits,  dis- 


For  cirer  —  thee  (thy  pathway  sand-erased) 
Gliding  with  eqnid  crowns  two  serpents  led 
Jejfttl  to  that  palm-planted  fouutain-fed 
AmoMNuan  Oasis  in  the  waste. 
There  in  a  silent  shade  of  laarel  brown 
Apart  the  Chamian  Oracle  dirine 
Sheher'd  his  nnapproached  mysteries: 
High  things  were  spoken  there,  unhanded 

down; 
Only  tbey  saw  thee  from  the  secret  shrine 

hot  eheek  and  kindled  eyes. 


BUONAPARTE 

aad  the  next  were  in  the  1883 
bat  were  sapprMwd  in  1842. 

Hx  thoQgbt  to  qnell  the  stubborn  hearts  of 

Madflsaaf  —  to  chain  with  chains,  and  bind 

with  bands 
That  island  ooeen  who  sways  the  floods  and 

lands 
From  lad  to  Ind,  but  in  fair  daylight  woke, 
When  from  her  wooden  walls, — fit  by  sure 

hands,— 
With  thunders,  and  with  lightnings,  and 

with  smokes'* 


Peal  after  peal,  the  British  battle  broke, 
Lulling  the  brine  against  the  Coptic  sands. 
We  taught  him  lowlier  moods,  when  £lsi- 

nore 
Heard  the  war  moan  along  the  distant  sea, 
Rockiuff  with  shatter'd  spars,  with  sudden 

fires 
Flamed  over;  at  Trafalgar  yet  once  more 
We  taught  him;  late  he  learned  humility 
Perforce,  like  those  whom  Gideon  school'd 

with  briers. 


VI 


POLAND 

How  long,  O  God,  shall  men  be  ridden 

down. 
And  trampled  under  by  the  last  and  least 
Of  men?    The  heart  of  Poland  hath  not 

ceased 
To  quiver,  tho'   her   sacred    blood  doth 

drown 
The  fields,  and  out  of  every  smouldering 

town 
Cries  to   Thee,  lest  brute  Power  be  in- 
creased. 
Till  that  o*ergrown  Barbarian  in  the  East 
Transgress  his  ample  bound  to  some  new 

crown,  — 
Cries  to  Thee,  *  Lord,  how  long  shall  these 

things  be? 
How  long  Uiis  icy-hearted  Muscorite 
Oppress  the  region?'    Us,  O   Just  and 

Good, 
Forgive,  who  smiled  when  she  was  torn  in 

three ; 
Us,  who  stand  now,  when  we  should  aid  the 

right  — 
A  matter  to  be  wept  with  tears  of  blood  I 

VII 

This  sonnet  and  the  two  that  follow  were 
first  printed  in  the  '  Selections  *  of  1865,  with 
the  headiiv,  '  Three  Sonneto  to  a  Coquette.* 

Carxss'd  or  chidden  by  the  slender  handy 
And  singing  airy  trifles  this  or  that. 
Light  Hope  at  Beauty's  call  would  perch 

and  stand, 
And  run  thro*  every  change  of  sharp  and 

flat; 
And  Fancy  came  and  at  her  pillow  sat, 
When  Sleep  had  bound  her  in  hi»  rosy 

band. 
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And  olimsed  awa^  the  stUl-reeoiTiDg  gnat, 
And  woke  her  with  a  lay  from  fairy  land. 
But  now  they  live  with  Beauty  leas  and 

leas. 
For  Hope  is  other  Hope  and  wanders  far, 
Nor  eares  to  lisp  in  love's  delicious  creeds; 
And  Fancy  watches  in  the  wilderness, 
Ftoor  Faney  sadder  than  a  single  star. 
That  sets  at  twilight  in  a  land  of  reeda. 

vm 

Thk  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent  I 
A  nobler  yearning  never  broke  her  rest 
Than  but  to  dance  and  sing,  be  gaily  drest, 
And  win  all  eyes  with  all  accomplishment; 
Yet  in  the  whirling  dances  as  we  went. 
My  fancy  made  me  for  a  moment  blest 
To  find  my  heart  so  near  the  beanteoos 

breast 
That  once  had  power  to  rob  it  of  content. 
A  moment  came  the  tenderness  of  tears. 
The  phantom  of  a  wish  that  onoe  could 

move, 
A  ghost  of    passion  that  no   smiles    re- 
store— 
For  ah  I   the  slight  coquette,  she  cannot 

love. 
And  if  yon  kiss'd  her  feet  a  thousand 


She  stiU  would  take  the  praise,  and  care  no 
more. 

IX 

Wa2C  Sculptor,  weepest  thou  to  take  the 

east 
Of  thoee  dead  lineaments  that  near  thee  lie  ? 
O,  sotrowest  thou,  pale   Pkinter,  for  the 

past. 
In  p^Stitiwg  some  dead  friend  from  mem- 
ory? 
Weep  on ;   bevond  his   object    Love  can 

last. 
His    object  lives;    more    eanse    to    weep 

bsve  I : 
My  tears,  no  tears  of  love,  are  flowing  fast. 
No  tears  of  love,  but  tears  that  Love  can 

die. 
I  pledge  her  not  in  any  cheerful  cup. 
Nor  care  to  sit  beside  her  where  she  sits — 
Ah  I  pity  —  hint  it  not  in  human  tones. 
But  breathe  it  into  earth  and  dose  it  up 
With  seeret  death  for  ever,  in  the  pits 
Whidi  some  green  Christmas  eaniM  with 


Printed  in  1833,  but  snppcessed  in  18^ 

If  I  were  loved,  as  I  desire  to  be. 

What  is  there  in  the  great  ^here  of  tiit 

earth. 
And  range  of  evil  between  death  and  bift^ 
That  I  should  fear,  —  if  I  were  loved  bj 

thee? 
All  the  inner,  all  the  enter  world  of  pain 
Clear  Love  would  pierce  and  cleave,  if  tlKNi 

wert  mine. 
As  I  have  heard  that,  somewhere  in  tbe 

main. 
Fresh-water  springs  come  up  through  bittet 

brine. 
"T  were  joy,  not  fear,  claspt  hand-in-liaiid 

with  thee. 
To  wait  for  deadi  —  mute  —  eareless  of  aD 

ills. 
Apart  upon  a  mountain,  tho*  the  surge 
Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  hilla 
Flung  leagues  of  roaring  foam  into  tk/t 

gorge 
Below  US,  as  far  on  as  eye  conld 


XI 
THE  BRIDESMAID 

First  printed  in  1872. 

0  BRIDESMAID,  ere  the  happy  knot 

tied. 
Thine  eyes  so  wept  that  they  eoold  hardly 

Hiy  sister  smiled  and  said, '  No  tears  fot 

me  ! 
A  happy  bridesmaid  makes  a  happy  bride.* 
And  then,  the  couple  standing  side  by  side. 
Love  lighted  down  between  them  full  of 

pee. 
And  over  his  left  shoulder  laagh*d  at  thee, 
*  O  happy  bridesmaid,  make  a  happy  bride.* 
And  sll  at  once  a  pleasant  truth  I  leam*d. 
For  while   the  tender  service  made  thee 

weep, 

1  loved  thee  for  the  tear  tbon  coaldst  not 

hide. 
And  prest  thy  hand,  and  knew  the  press 

returned. 
And  thought,  'My  life  is  sids  of  sii^le 

sleep: 
O  hsj^y  bridesmaid,  make  a  happy  bride  I  * 
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Amd 


PART  I 

citker  nde  the  riyer  lie 
flakU  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
cloche  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
thro'  the  field  the  ruad  runs  by 

To  many-towered  Camelot; 
op  and  down  the  people  go, 
where  the  lilies  blow 
an  island  there  below. 
The  island  of  Shalott. 


m'lllowf  whiten,  aspens  qniver, 
iMMle  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
TVro*  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowinfif  down  to  Camelot. 
Focir  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  spaee  of  flowers, 
Amd  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  tke  margin,  willow-yeil'd, 
Sfide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
Br  slow  hones;  and  unhail'd 
TW  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot: 
3«t  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  at  the  easement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  In  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  ? 

Only  rvapen,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  hemrded  barley. 
Hear  a  aon^  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  nver  winding  elearlv, 

Down  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
And  by  the  mooo  the  reaper  weary, 
Filing  ihaayes  in  oplands  airy, 
lirtMBg,  whiapert  'Tia  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott* 


lO 


PART  II 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  luagio  web  with  colors  gay. 
She  has  beard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be. 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot; 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls. 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
Au  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad. 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair*d  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Gues  by  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
And  sometimes  thro*  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two: 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  truoi 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights. 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed: 
*  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

PART  III 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaye% 
He  rode  between  the  barley-aheavaa* 
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The  sun  came  dazzlin?  thro'  the  leareSy 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greayes 

Of  bola  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-eross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield. 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field,  So 

Mside  remote  Shalott 

The  gemmy  bridle  elitter'd  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Huns  in  the  golden  Gabuy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Uamelot; 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldrio  slang 
A  mighty  silver  bogle  hong. 
And  as  he  rode  his  armor  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott.  90 

All  in  the  bine  nnclonded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Bom'd  like  one  burning  flame  together. 

As  he  rode  down  to  CameK>t; 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  night. 
Below  the  starry  dusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott.  99 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd; 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
'  Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  nver 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 


no 


She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room. 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side; 
*  The  curse  is  come  upon  me,'  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

PART  IV 

Li  the  stormy  east-wind  straining. 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Hea^y  the  low  sky  raining 
Over  tower'd  Camelot; 


lai 


Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat. 
And  round  about  the  prow  die  wrote 
The  Lady  0/ SkahtL 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seSr  in  a  tranee. 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischanoe  — 
With  a  glassy  oountenanoe  1 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  layg 
The  broad  stream  boro  her  fax  awaj, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  feft  and  right  — > 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot; 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among. 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lsdy  of  Shalott 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  wero  darkened  whollji 

Turned  to  tower'd  Camelot 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singingin  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 


Under  tower  and  balcony. 

By  |;arden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleamiog  shape  she  floated  by. 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high. 

Silent  into  Camelot 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knifi^bt  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame,        rte 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  hero  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said,  'She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  his  meroy  lend  her  grace,  t|o 

The  Lady  of  Shalott' 


MARIANA   IN  THE  SOUTH 
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ia  1833,  Vut  ehaoged  lo  much 
w  fiv«  tha  ofigiiud  form  in  full 


black  shadow  at  its  feet, 
TW  hoiisa  thro'  1^  the  level  shineSy 
Cloag  lattieed  to  the  brooding  heat, 

And  lilent  in  its  dosty  vines; 
A  &iiit-bliie  ridge  npon  the  right, 
An  emptv  river-bed  before, 
Aad  bImItows  on  a  distant  shore, 
bi  giaring  sand  and  inlets  bright. 

fiat '  Ave  Mary,'  made  she  moan,       9 

And  '  Ave  Mary,'  night  and  mom. 
And  '  Ah,'  she  sang, '  to  be  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 

Sbe,  as  her  earol  sadder  grew, 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down 
T^io'  rosy  taper  fingers  drew 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  brown 
To  left  and  riefat,  and  made  appear 
SdU-ligbtecTin  a  secret  shrine 
Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 
Tbe  home  of  woe  without  a  t^.  ao 

And  *  Ave  Mary,'  was  her  moan, 

'Madonna,  sad  is  night  and  mom,' 
And  *  Ah,'  she  sang, '  to  be  all  alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 

Till  all  the  crimson  changed,  and  past 

Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea. 
Low  00  her  knees  herself  she  cast, 
Before  Onr  Lady  mnrrour'd  she; 
Complaining,  '  Mother,  give  me  eraoe 
To  help  me  of  mv  weary  load.  30 

And  on  the  liquicl  mirror  elow'd 
The  elear  perfection  of  her  face. 

*  Is  this  the  form,'  she  made  her  moan, 
'That  won  his  praises   night  and 
mora  ?' 
And  '  Ah,'  she  said, '  but  I  wake  alone, 
I  sleep  forgotten,  I  wake  forlorn.' 

Kor  bird  wonld  sing,  nor  lamb  would  bleat, 
Kor  any  cloud  wonld  cross  the  vault. 

Bat  day  inereased  from  heat  to  heat, 
On  stony  dronght  and  steaming  salt;    40 

Tin  now  tA  noon  she  slept  again. 
And    seem'd   knee-aeep   in    mountain 

Aad  nemrd  her  native  breeies  pass, 
Aad  raalati  babbling  down  the  glen. 


She  breathed  in  sleep  a  lower  moan. 
And  murmuring,  as  at  night  and 
morn. 

She  thought,  '  My  spirit  is  here  alone, 
Walks  forgotten,  and  is  forlorn.' 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream; 

She  felt  he  was  and  was  not  there.        9a 
She  woke;  the  babble  of  the  stream 

Fell,  and,  without,  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  one  sick  willow  sere  and  smalL 
The  river-bed  was  dusty- white; 
And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light 
Struck  up  against  the  blinding  walL 
She  wbisper'd,  with  a  stifled  moan 

More  inward  than  at  night  or  mora, 
'  Sweet  Mother,  let  me  not  here  alone 
Live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn.'      60 

And,  rising,  from  her  bosom  drew 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  worth, 
For  '  Love,'  they  said,  'must  needs  be  trae. 

To  what  is  loveliest  upon  earth.' 
An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door. 
To  look  at  her  with  slight,  and  say 
'  Hut  now  thy  beauty  flows  away. 
So  be  alone  for  evermore.' 

'  O  cruel  heart,'  she  changed  her  tone, 

'  And  cruel  love,  whofte  end  is  scorn. 

Is  this  the  end,  to  be  left  alone,  71 

To  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn  ? ' 

But  sometimes  in  the  falling  day 

An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door, 
To  look  into  her  eyes  and  say, 

'  But  tbou  8ha!t  be  alone  no  more.' 
And  flaming  downward  over  all 
From  heat  to  heat  the  day  decreased. 
And  slowly  rounded  to  the  east 
The  one  black  shadow  from  the  wall.        80 
'The  day  to  night,'  she    made  her 
moan, 
^The    day  to  night,  the  night  to 
mora« 
And  day  and  night  I  am  left  alone 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung, 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea; 
Backward  the  lattice-blind  she  flung. 

And  lean'd  upon  the  balcony. 
There  all  in  upaces  rosy-bright 

I^arge  Hesper  glitter'd  on  her  tears,      90 

And  deepening  thro'  the  silent  spheres 
Heaven  over  heaven  rose  the  night. 
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And  weeping  then  the  made  bermoan, 
'  The  night  oomes  on  that  knows  not 
mom, 

When  I  shall  cease  to  be  all  alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forloin.' 


THE  TWO  VOICES 

Written  in  a  period  (1833)  of  great  depre»- 
■ion  consequent  npon  the  death  of  his  sister. 

A  STILL  small  roice  spake  unto  me, 
'  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  * 

Then  to  the  still  small  voice  I  said: 
'  Let  me  not  east  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made.' 

To  which  the  voice  did  nrge  reply: 

'  To-day  I  saw  the  dragoo-Hy 

Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 
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*  An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  nuuL 


*  He  dried  his  wings;  like  gauze  they  grew; 
Thro'  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew.' 

I  said:  '  When  first  the  world  began. 
Young  Nature  thro'  five  cycles  ran. 
And  iu  the  sixth  she  moulded  man. 

'  She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordliest 
Proportion,  and,  above  the  rest,  ao 

Dominion  in  the  head  and  breast.' 

Thereto  the  silent  voice  replied: 

'  Self- blinded  are  you  by  your  pnde; 

Look  up  thro'  night;  the  world  is  wide. 

-  This  truth  within  thy  mind  rehearse. 

That  in  a  boundless  universe 

Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse. 

'  Think  yon  this  mould  of  hopes  and  fears 

Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers 

In  yonder  hundred  million  spheres  ? '       30 

It  spake,  moreover,  in  my  mind: 

'  Tho'  thon  wert  scatter'd  to  the  wind. 

Yet  is  then  plenty  of  the  kind.' 


Then  did  my  response  cleaxer  fall: 

*  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  alL' 

To  which  he  answer'd  seoffingly: 
'  Good  soul  I  suppose  I  gnmt  it 
Who  '11  weep  for  thy  deficieiiej  ? 

*  Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense. 
When  thy  peculiar  difference 
Is  cancell'd  in  the  world  of  sense  ?  * 

I  would  have  said, '  Thon  canst  not 
But  my  full  heart,  that  work'd  below, 
Raiu'd  thro'  my  sight  its  overflow. 

Aeain  the  voice  spake  unto  me: 
'  Thou  art  so  steep'd  iu  misery, 
Surely  't  were  better  not  to  be. 

*  Thine  anguish  will  not  let  thee  sleeps 
Nor  any  train  of  reason  keep;  3 
Thon  canst  not  think,  but  thou  wilt  weep.* 


I  said:  '  The  years  with  change 
If  I  make  dark  my  countenance, 
I  shut  my  life  from  happier  chance. 

'  Some  turn  this  sickness  yet  might  taka, 
Even  yet.'     But  he:  *  What  drug  can  nuike 
A  wither'd  palsy  cease  to  shake  ? ' 

I  wept:  '  Tho'  I  should  die,  I  know 

That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow 

In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow;  «c 

'  And  men,  thro'  novel  spheres  of  thoogbt 
Still  moving  after  truth  long  sought. 
Will  learn  new  things  when  I  am  not.* 

'  Yet,'  said  the  secret  voice,  '  some  tinM^ 
Sooner  or  later,  will  gray  prime 
Make  thy  grass  hoar  with  early  rime. 

'  Not  less  swift  souls  that  yearn  for  light. 
Rapt  after  heaven's  starry  flight. 
Would  sweep  the  tracts  of  day  and  night. 

*  Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  eelli,  n 
The  furzy  priokle  fire  the  dells. 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells.' 

I  said  that  *  all  the  years  invent; 
Each  month  is  various  to  present 
The  world  with  some  development. 
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*  Were  tlus  not  well,  to  bide  mine  hour, 
Tko*  wBtehtnc  from  a  ruiii'd  tower 
Haw  growB  tbe  dmy  of  humao  power  ?* 

'TW  Idgheet  monnted  mind/  be  said, 

*  Still  aeea  the  taered  morning  spread       80 
The  nlent  aommit  overiiead. 

*  Win  tbii^  leaaons  render  plain 
Tboee  lonely  lights  that  still  remain, 
Jnst  breaking  over  land  and  main  ? 

*  Or  make  that  mom,  from  his  cold  crown 
And  crystal  silence  creeping  down, 
Flood  with  fall  daylight  glebe  and  town  ? 

'  Fcyremn  th^  poert,  thy  time,  and  let 

Thy  feet,  millenniums  hence,  be  set 

In  midst  of  knowledge,  dream*d  not  yet.  90 

*  Thon  hast  not  gained  a  real  height, 
Nor  art  thou  nearer  to  the  light. 
Because  the  scale  is  infinite. 

'  *T  were  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak, 
Tluui  cry  for  strength,  remaining  weak, 
And  teem  to  find,  but  still  to  seek. 

'  Moteorer,  but  to  seem  to  find 

Asks  what  thon  lackest,  thought  resign'd, 

A  healthy  frame,  a  quiet  mind.' 


1  said :  '  When  I  am  gone  away, 
*  He  dared  not  tarry, '  men  will  say. 
Doing  diahonor  to  my  clay.' 
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is  more  vile,'  he  made  reply, 

*  To  breathe  and  loathe,  to  live  and  sigh. 
Than  once  from  dread  of  pain  to  die. 

•  Siek  art  thon  ~  a  dirided  wiU 
Still  heaping  on  the  fear  of  ill 
The  fear  of  men,  a  coward  still. 

*  Do  men  lore  thee  ?    Art  thon  so  boond 
To  men  that  how  thy  name  may  sound    im 
Will  Tex  thee  lying  undergrouud  ? 

•  The  inemorf  of  the  withered  leaf 
In  endless  time  u  scarce  more  brief 
Than  of  the  gamer'd  autumn-sheaf. 

'Go,  Tnzad  apirit,  sleep  in  tmst; 
The  right  ear  that  is  fill'd  with  dust 
HcMalittle  of  the  false  or  just' 


'  Hard  task,  to  pluck  resolve,'  I  cried, 

'  From  emptiness  and  the  waste  wide 

Of  that  abyss,  or  scornful  pride  I  ijo 

*  Nay  —  rather  yet  that  I  could  raise 
One  hope  that  wartu*d  roe  in  the  days 
While  still  I  yearuM  for  human  praise. 

*  When,  wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongue. 
Among  the  tents  I  paused  and  snug, 
The  distant  battle  flashed  and  rung. 

'  I  sung  the  joyful  Piean  clear. 
And,  sitting,  bumish'd  without  fear 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  the  spear— 

*  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife,  130 
To  war  v«  ith  falsehood  to  the  knife. 

And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life  — 

*  Some  hidden  principle  to  move. 
To  put  together,  part  and  prove, 

Ana  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love  — 

*  As  far  as  might  be,  to  carve  out 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt, 
That  the  whole  mind  might  orb  about-— 

'  To  search  thro'  all  I  felt  or  saw, 

The  springs  of  life,  the  depths  of  awe,     140 

And  reach  the  law  within  the  law; 

<  At  least,  not  rutting  like  a  weed, 
But,  having  Hown  some  generous  seed, 
Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed, 

'  To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  withdraws. 
Not  void  of  righteous  self-applause, 
Nor  in  a  merely  selfish  cause  — 

*  In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own. 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honor*d,  known, 

Ana  like  a  warrior  overthrown;  150 

'  Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears. 
When,  soil'd  with  noblp  thint,  he  hears 
His  country's  war-song  thrill  his  ears: 

*  Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke. 
What  time  the  foemairH  line  is  broke, 
And  all  the  war  is  roird  in  smoke.' 


*Tea  !*  said  the  voice,  'thy  dream 
While  thou  abod<*st  in  the  bud. 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood» 


good. 
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*  If  Nmtme  pot  not  forth  ber  power 
Aboot  the  opening  of  the  flower. 
Who  18  it  that  could  liTe  an  hoar  ? 
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<  Then  oomet  the  cheeky  the  change,  the  fall. 
Fain  rises  np,  old  nieasores  palL 
There  is  one  remedj  for  all. 

*Tet  hadst  then,  thro'  endoring  pain, 
link'd  month  to  month  with  snch  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  Tain. 

«Thon  hadst  not  between  death  and  birth 
DiasolTcd  the  riddle  of  the  earth.  170 

80  were  thj  labor  little  worth. 

<niat  men  with  knowledge  merely  play'd, 
I  told  thee  —  hardly  nigfaer  made, 
Hid*  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade; 

'  Much  less  this  dreamer,  deaf  and  blind. 
Named  man,  may  hope  some  truth  to  find. 
That  bears  relation  to  the  mind. 

*  For  CTciT  worm  heneath  the  moon 
Draws  different  threads,  and  late  and  soon 
Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon.  i&> 

'Cry,  faint  not:  either  Truth  is  bom 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn. 
Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  mom. 

'  Cry,  faint  not,  climb:  the  summits  slope 
Beyond  the  fnithest  flights  of  hope. 
Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  uom  base  to  cope. 

'Sometimes  a  little  comer  shines, 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 

'  I  win  go  forward,  sayest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  &id  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 

'  If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique, 
TVni  know'st  not.      Shadows  thoa  dost 

strike. 
Embracing  cloud,  Ldon-like; 

*  And  owning  but  a  little  more 
Than  beasts,  abidest  lame  and  poor. 
Calling  thyself  a  little  lower 

•Than  angels.    Cease  to  wail  and  brawl ! 
Why  indi  by  inch  to  darkness  erawl  ?     aoo 
Thm  is  one  remedy  lor  alL' 
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*  O  dull,  one-sided  Toioe,'  said  I, 

'  Wilt  thou  make  everything  a  fis^ 
To  flatter  me  that  I  may  die  ? 

'  I  know  that  age  to  age  8noeeed% 
Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deed% 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  ereeds. 

<  I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striwop 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  wasjnven 

The  joy  Uiat  mixes  man  with  Heaven;     eio 

<  Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream^ 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam. 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream; 

'  But  heard,  by  secret  transport  led. 
Even  in  the  chamels  of  the  dead, . 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head— 

'  Which  did  accomplish  their  desire^ 
Bore  and  f  orebore,  and  did  not  tirs^ 
Like  Stephen,  an  unquenched  fire. 

'  He  heeded  not  reviling  tones,  «o 

Nor  sold  his  heart  to  iole  moans, 
Tbo'  cursed  and  soom'd,  and  bruised  with 
stones; 

'  But  looking  upward,  f  uU  of  graee^ 
He  nray'd,  and  from  a  happy  place 
God  s  glory  smote  him  on  the  fsoe.* 

The  suUen  answer  slid  betwixt: 

'  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  fixfd. 

The  elements  were  kindlier  mix*d.' 

I  said:  '  I  toil  beneath  the  curse, 

Bnt,  knowing  not  the  universe,  t^i 

1  fear  to  slide  from  bad  to  worse; 

'  And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle,  and  to  find  the  true, 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new; 

'  Or  that  this  anguish  fleeting  henee^ 
Unmanaded  from  bonds  of  sense. 
Be  fix*d  and  frozen  to  permanence: 

*  For  I  go,  weak  from  suffering  here; 
Naked  I  go,  and  void  of  cheer: 

What  is  it  that  I  mav  not  fear  ?*  an 

'  Consider  well,'  the  voice  replied, 

'  His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath  die^ 

Wilt  thou  find  passion,  pain  or  pnde  f 
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oowiinmd*  ? 
■bonld  one  prait  his  hioids? 

BOta  DOT  Bi»^^*ttf>**liff 


an  folded  on  bii  breatt; 
is  BO  other  thiag  ezprese'd 
Bat  loaf  diequiei  noiged  in  rest. 

'Hk^eaiOTeTj  mild  and  meek;  sso 

Tho^  one  should  smite  him  on  the  eheek. 
And  om  the  moath,  he  will  not  speak. 

'  His  little  daoghter,  whose  sweet  fsoa 
Ho  kias*d,  taking  his  last  emhraoOy 
dishonor  to  her  race  — 


'  His  SOBS  grow  vp  that  bear  his  name, 
8oHM  grow  to  hoBor,  some  to  shame,  — 
B«t  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 


*Ho  will  not  hear  the  north-wind  raTO, 
Kor,  moaning,  household  shelter  craTo 
From  wiBter  rains  that  beat  his  graTO. 
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*Higli  vp  the  Tapors  fold  and  swim; 
AboBt  him  broods  the  twilight  dim; 
IVe  place  he  knew  foigetteth  him.' 

'If  aD  be  dark,  vagne  Totee,'  I  said, 

things  are  wrapt  in  doubt  and  dread, 


Hor  canst  thou  show  the  dead  are  dead. 

*Tk  sap  dries  up:  the  plant  declines. 
A  deeper  tale  my  heart  dirines. 

I  not  death  ?  the  outward  signs  ?  rjo 


*I  fsmd  him  when  mj  jears  were  few; 
A  shadow  on  the  grares  I  knew, 
Aad  da*^^**^  in  Uie  Tillage  yew. 

'FVom  graTO  to  graTe  the  shadow  crept; 
In  her  &I1  plaoe  the  momiug  wept; 
ToBch*d  bj  his  feet  the  daisj  slept. 

*Tbe  stmple  senses  erown'd  his  head: 
•Omega  I  thou  art  Lord,**  theysaid, 
••  We  ind  BO  motioo  in  the  dead  I  ** 

*WhT,  if  iBan  rot  in  dreamless  ease,        980 
flwold  that  plain  fsct,  as  tanght  by  these. 
Hot  nrnkn  him  snre  that  he  shall  oease  ? 


*  Who  forged  that  other  inflnenee, 

Thai  heat  of  iaward  eTidenee, 

Bjr  whieh  he  doubts  against  the  sense  7 


'  He  owns  the  fatal  nf t  of  eyes. 
That  read  his  spirit  blindly  wise. 
Not  simple  as  a  thing  that 


*  Here  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly; 

His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery;  999 

He  names  the  name  Eternity. 

'  That  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find. 
He  sows  himself  on  oTory  wind. 

'  He  seems  to  hear  a  Heayenly  Friend, 
And  thro'  thick  Teils  to  apprehend 
A  labor  working  to  an  end. 

'  The  end  and  the  beginning  tcx 

His  reason:  many  thmgs  perplex, 

With  motions,  checks,  ana  countereheoki. 

'  He  knows  a  baseness  in  his  blood  lot 

At  such  strange  war  with  something  good. 
He  may  not  do  the  thing  he  would. 

'  HeaTen  opens  inward,  chasms  yawn, 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn. 
Half  shown,  are  broken  ai^ 


'  Ah  !  snre  within  him  and  without, 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out. 
There  must  be  answer  to  his  doubt, 

'  But  thou  canst  answer  not  sgain.  j« 

With  thine  own  weapon  art  thou  slain. 
Or  thou  wilt  answer  out  in  Tain. 

*  The  doubt  would  rest,  I  dare  not  sdT*. 
In  the  same  circle  we  reToWe. 
Assurance  only  breeds  resolye.' 

As  when  a  billow,  blown  against. 

Falls  back,  the  Toice  with  which  I  fenoed 

A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced: 

'  Where  wert  thou  when  thy  father  play'd 
In  his  free  field,  and  pastime  made,         s*s 
A  merry  boy  in  sun  and  shade  ? 

'  A  merry  boy  they  eall'd  him  then, 
He  sat  upon  the  knees  of  men 
In  days  that  neyer  come  again; 

'  Before  the  little  ducts  began 

To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  ran 

Thcdr  course,  till  thou  wert  also  man: 
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*  Who  took  a  wife,  wbo  remr'd  his  race, 
Whose  wrinkles  gathered  on  his  face, 
Whose  troubles  number  with  his  days;    330 

*  A  life  of  nothings,  nothing  worth. 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth  I ' 

'These  words,'  I  said,  'are  like  the  rest; 
No  certain  clearness,  but  at  best 
A.  Tague  suspicion  of  the  breast: 

'But  if  I  grant,  thou  mightst  defend 
The  thesis  which  thy  words  intend  — 
That  to  begin  implies  to  end; 

'  Yet  how  should  I  for  certain  hold,         940 
Because  my  memoiy  is  so  cold, 
That  I  first  was  in  human  mould  ? 

*  I  cannot  make  this  matter  plain. 
But  I  would  shoot,  howe'er  m  Tain, 
A  random  arrow  from  the  brain. 

'  It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found, 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  iJways  round* 

*  As  old  mythologies  relate. 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  await        350 
The  slipping  thro'  from  state  to  state; 

*  As  here  we  find  in  trances,  men 
Forget  the  dream  that  happens  then. 
Until  they  fall  iu  trance  agaiu ; 

*So  might  we,  if  our  state  were  sucb 

As  one  before,  remember  much, 

For  those  two  likes  might  meet  and  touch. 


*  But,  if  I  lapsed  from  nobler  place, 
Some  legend  of  a  fallen  race 
Alone  might  bint  of  my  disgrace; 
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'  Some  vague  emotion  of  delight 

In  gazing  up  an  Alpine  height. 

Some  yearning  to^i^ird  the  lamps  of  night; 

'Or  if  thro*  lower  lives  I  came — 
Tho'  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame  — 

'  I  might  forget  my  weaker  lot; 
For  is  not  our  first  year  forgot  ? 
The  haonts  of  memory  echo  not. 


'  And  men,  whose  reason  long  was  Uind, 
From  cells  of  madness  nnooraned. 
Oft  lose  whole  years  of  darker  mind. 

*  Much  more,  if  first  I  floated  fiM^ 
As  naked  essence,  must  I  be 
Incompetent  of  memory; 

'  For  memory  dealing  but  with  timfl^ 
And  he  with  matter,  could  she  olimb 
Beyond  her  own  material  prime  ? 

'  Moreover,  something  is  or  seems. 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams,      j 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams  — > 

'  Of  something  felt,  like  something  here; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare.' 


The  still  voice  Uuigh'd.     •  I  talk,'  said  be, 

*  Not  with  thy  dreams.    Suffice  it  thee 
Thy  pain  is  a  reality.' 

<  But  thou,'  said  I, '  hast  missed  thy  mari^ 
Who  songht^st  to  wreck  my  mortal  ark. 
By  making  all  the  horizon  dark.  399 

'  Why  not  set  forth,  if  I  should  do 
This  rashness,  that  which  might  ensue 
With  this  old  soul  in  organs  new  ? 

*  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death. 

'  'T  is  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scanti 
O,  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want' 


I  ceased,  and  sat  as  one  forlorn. 
Then  said  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn, 
'  Behold,  it  is  the  Sabbath  mom.' 

And  I  arose,  and  I  released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  increased 

With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

Like  sof  ten'd  airs  that  blowing  steal. 
When  meres  begin  to  uncong^, 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peaL 


On  to  God's  house  the  people  prest; 
Passing  the  place  where  each  must  zest, 
Each  enter'd  like  a  welcome  guest.  411 
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One  wilk'd  between  his  wife  and  child, 
With  meMored  footfall  firm  and  mild, 
And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

rbe  prodent  partner  of  hu  blood 
Lean  d  oo  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
Weacmg  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

And  in  their  double  lore  secure, 
The  little  maiden  walk'd  demure, 
facing  with  downward  eyelids  pure.       420 

Theee  three  made  unity  so  sweet. 
My  frozen  heart  began  to  beat, 
Bemembcring  its  aneient  heat. 

.  blest  them,  and  they  wander'd  on; 
I  snoke,  but  answer  came  there  none; 
Xlie  dnll  and  bitter  voice  was  gone. 

/.  aeeond  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 

A.  little  whisper  silver-clear, 

A  nmnnur,  *  Be  of  better  cheer.' 

As  from  some  blissful  neighborhood,       430 

A  n>}tice  faintly  understood, 

'  I  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good.' 

A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 

A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 

*  I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.' 

Like  an  iEolian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes; 

Soeh  seem'd  the  whisper  at  my  side: 

*  What  is  it  thou  knowest,  sweet  voice  ? ' 

I  cried.  440 

*A  hidden  hope,'  the  voice  replied; 

So  heavenly-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower, 

To  feel,  altho'  no  tongue  can  prove. 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went. 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  pnlee  of  hope  to  disccmtent.  450 


I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours, 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers; 
You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

I  wonderM,  while  I  paced  along; 

The  woods  were  fill*d  so  full  with  song. 

There  seem'd  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong; 

And  all  so  variously  wrought, 

I  marvell'd  how  the  mind  was  brought 

To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ; 

And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice       46c 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice. 
Than  him  that  said,  *  Rejoice  I  Rejoice  1  * 
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First  printed  in  1833,  bat  much  changed  in 
1842.    See  Notes. 

I  SEE  the  wealthy  miller  yet. 

His  double  chin,  bis  portly  size. 
And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  bis  eyes  ? 
The  slow  wise  smile  that,  round  about 

His  dusty  forehead  drily  curl'd, 
Seem'd  haff-witbin  and  half-without. 

And  full  of  dealings  with  the  world  ? 

Li  yonder  chair  I  see  him  sit,  9 

Three  fingers  round  the  old  silver  cup  — 
I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 

At  his  own  jest  —  gray  eyes  lit  up 
With  summer  lightnings  of  a  soul 

So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad. 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and  whole. 

His  riemory  scarce  can  make  me  sad. 

Yet  fill  my  glass;  give  me  one  kiss: 

My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die. 
There  's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.  so 

There 's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life, 

But  more  u  taken  quite  away. 
Fray,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife, 

lliat  we  may  die  Uie  self-same  day. 

Have  I  not  found  a  happy  earth  ? 

I  least  should  breathe  a  thought  of  pain. 
Would  God  renew  me  from  my  birth, 

I  'd  almost  live  my  life  again; 
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80  sweet  it  seems  with  thee  to  walk. 
And  oDoe  again  to  woo  thee  mine —     90 

It  seems  in  after-dinner  talk 

AiuoBS  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  — 

To  be  the  long  and  listless  boj 

Late>Ieft  an  orphan  of  the  squire* 
Where  this  old  mansion  mounted  high 

Looks  down  upon  the  village  spire; 
For  eren  here,  where  I  and  you 

Have  liTod  and  loTod  alone  so  long, 
Kaoh  mom  my  sleep  was  broken  thro' 

By  some  wild  skylark's  matin  song.      40 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dore 
In  firry  woodlands  making  moan; 

But  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  Ioto, 
I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 

For  searoe  my  life  with  fancy  play'd 

*  Before  I  dreamM  that  pleasant  dream  — 

Still  hither  thither  idly  S¥ray'd 
like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Or  from  the  briJge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  milldam  rushing  down  with  noise,  so 
And  see  the  minnows  every  where 

In  erystal  eddies  glance  and  poise. 
The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones, 
Or  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  oones. 

But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that, 

Wheu  after  roring  in  the  woods 
(T  was  April  then),  I  eame  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  bods   60 
Were  glistening  to  the  breesy  blue; 

And  on  the  alope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  east  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you. 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pooL 

A  lore-song  I  had  somewhere  read. 

An  echo  from  a  measured  strain. 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  odd  corner  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me,  tlie  morning  long. 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes,    70 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song, 

Tlttit  went  and  eame  a  thoosand  times. 

Then  leapt  a  trout.    In  larr  mood 
I  watched  the  little  drelei  die; 

Tlwy  past  into  the  level  flood, 
AjMi  there  a  liskiD  can|^  my  eye; 


The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 
A  blowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neek^ 

As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  wann 
Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  bedk.      m 

For  you  remember,  you  had  set, 

That  morning,  on  the  rasement  edgfi 
A  Ions;  green  box  of  mignonette. 

And  you  were  leaning  from  the  ledge; 
And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  above 

They  met  with  two  so  full  and  briglii  ■■ 
Such  eyes  !  I  swear  to  you,  my  love, 

That  these  have  never  lost  their  ligkft. 

I  loved,  and  love  dispell'd  the  fear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death;         e* 
For  love  possess'd  the  atmosphere. 

And  fill'd  the  breast  with  purer  bteath. 
My  mother  thought,  What  aals  the  boy  ? 

For  I  was  alter'd,  and  began 
To  move  about  the  house  with  joj. 

And  with  the  oertain  step  of  naan. 


I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill. 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  stQl, 
The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor. 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  i^ee^ 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meaL 


And  oft  in  ramblings  on  the  wold. 

When  April  ni^ts  began  to  blow. 
And  April's  crescent  glimmered  cold, 

I  saw  the  village  lights  below; 
I  knew  your  taper  far  away. 

And  full  at  heart  of  trembling  hope,    i» 
From  off  the  wold  I  came,  and  uy 

Upon  the  freshly-flower'd  slope. 

The  deep  brook  groan'd  beneath  the  mffl; 

And « by  that  lamp,' I  thoo^t, '  she  sits ! ' 
The  white  chalk-quarry  from  the  hill 

Gleam'd  to  the  flying  moon  by  fits. 
'  O,  that  I  were  bende  her  now ! 

O,  will  she  answer  if  I  call? 
O,  would  she  give  me  vow  for  vow. 

Sweet  Alice,  if  I  told  her  all  ? '  no 


Sometimes  I  saw  yoo  nt  and  spin; 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 
Sometimes  I  heard  you  sing  within; 

Sometimes   your    shadow    croas*d    the 
hlind. 
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At  Ink  700  rose  and  moTed  the  li^ht, 
And  tiie  Umf  shadow  of  the  chiur 

Flitted  lerois  uto  the  night, 
And  all  the  casement  darkened  there. 

Bat  wliea  ti  last  I  dared  to  speak, 

Ibe  lanes,  70a  know,  were  white  with 
Day;  130 

Tov  lips  hps  mored  not,  bat  your  cheek 

flulid  liae  the  coming  of  the  day; 
And  ao  it  was  —  half-sly,  half-shy. 

Too  would,  and  would  not,  litde  one  I 
AUhoQgli  I  pleaded  tenderly. 

And  Toa  and  I  were  all  luone. 

And  dowlr  was  my  mother  brought 

ToTield  consent  to  my  desire: 
She  wiih'd  me  happy,  but  she  thought 

1  might  have  look'd  a  little  higher;      140 
And  I  waa  young  —  too  young  to  wed: 

'Yet  muat  I  love  her  for  your  sake; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,'  she  said: 

Her  eyelid  quiver'd  as  she  spake. 

And  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  bride: 

Bat,  Alice,  you  were  ill  at  ease; 
This  dieaa  and  that  by  turns  you  tried. 

Too  fetrful  that  yon  should  not  please. 
I  loved  you  better  for  your  fears, 

I  knew  you  could  not  look  but  well ;     150 
And  dewB,  that  would  have  fallen  in  tears, 

I  kin*d  away  before  they  fell. 

I  witek'd  the  little  flutterings. 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  see; 
She  spoke  at  large  of  many  things. 

And  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me; 
And  taming  look'd  upon  your  face. 

As  near  Uiis  door  you  sat  apart, 
And  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace  159 

Approaching,  preas'd  you  heart  to  heart. 

Ah,  well — but  sing  the  foolish  song 

I  gave  you,  Alice,  on  the  day 
When,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along, 

A  pensive  pair,  and  you  were  gay 
With  bridal  flowers  •—  that  I  may  seem, 

Aa  in  the  niehts  of  old,  to  lie 
Beside  the  miu-wheel  in  the  stream. 

While  those  full  chestnuts  whisper  by. 


It  ia  the  miller's  daughter, 
And  she  is  grown  so  dear, 

That  I  would  be  the  Jewel 
That  trembles  in  her  ear; 


For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 

I  'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty  dainty  waist, 

And  her  heart  woidd  beat  against  me, 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest ; 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I  'd  clasp  it  round  so  dose  and  tight.     18^ 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

W  ith  her  laughter  or  her  sighs ; 

And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 

I  scarce  should  be  unclasped  at  night. 

A  trifle,  sweet  I  which  true  love  spells  — > 

True  love  interprets —  right  alone. 
His  light  upon  the  letter  dwells, 

For  all  the  spirit  is  his  own.  190 

So,  if  I  waste  words  now,  in  truth 

You  must  blame  Love.    His  early  rage 
Had  force  to  make  me  rhyme  in  youth. 

And  makes  me  talk  too  much  in  age. 


And  now  those  vivid  hours  are  gone. 

Like  mine  own  life  to  me  thou  art. 
Where  Past  and  Present,  wound  in  one, 

Do  make  a  garland  for  the  heart; 
So  sing  that  other  song  I  made, 

Hall-anger'd  with  my  happy  lot. 
The  day,  when  in  the  chestnut  shade 

I  found  the  blue  forget-me-not. 


aoo 


aio 


so  dear,     170 


Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net. 
Can  he  pass,  and  we  f  oiget  ? 
Many  suns  arise  and  set; 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget; 
Love  the  gitt  is  Love  the  debt. 

Even  so. 
Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret ; 
Love  is  made  a  vague  regret ; 
Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet ; 
Idle  habit  links  us  yet 
What  is  love  ?  for  we  forget: 

Ah,  no  I  no  I 


Look  thro'  mine  eyes  with  thine.    True 
wife. 

Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine; 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Iiook  thro'  my  very  soul  with  thine  I 
Untouch'd  with  any  shade  of  years. 

May  those  kind  eyes  for  ever  dwell  I 
They  have  not  shed  a  many  tears, 

Dear  eyes,  since  first  I  knew  them  well. 


sao 
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Yet  tears  they  shed;  they  had  their  part 

Of  sorrow;  for  when  time  was  ripe, 
The  still  affection  of  the  heart 

Became  an  outward  breathing  type, 
Tliat  into  stillness  past  again, 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before; 
Although  the  loss  had  brought  us  pain, 

That  loss  but  made  us  love  the  more,  330 

With  farther  looldngs  on.    The  kiss, 

The  woven  arms,  seem  but  to  be 
Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  bliss, 

The  comfort,  I  have  found  in  thee; 
But    that  God    bless    thee,    dear  —  who 
wrought 

Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind  — 
With  blessings  beyond  hope  or  thought. 

With  blessings  which  no  words  can  find. 

Arise,  and  let  us  wander  forth 

To  yon  old  mill  across  the  wolds;  340 
For  look,  the  sunset,  south  and  north. 

Winds  all  the  vale  in  rosv  folds. 
And  fires  your  narrow  casement  glass. 

Touching  the  suHeu  pool  below; 
On  the  chalk-hill  the  bearded  grass 

Is  dry  and  dewless.     Let  us  go. 

FATIMA 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  volame  of  183^), 
when*,  instead  of  the  present  title,  it  has  for 
iieadiDg  the  following  quotation : 

^currrac  fiot  k'^pok  utoc  BtoUrtv 

O  Love,  Love,  Love  !    O  withering  might  I 

0  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height 
Shuddercst  when  I  strain  my  sight. 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 

Lo,  falling  from  my  constant  mind, 

Lo,  parch  d  and  withered,  deaf  and  blind, 

I  whirl  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind. 

Last  night  I  wasted  hateful  hours 
Below  the  city's  eastern  towers; 

1  thirsted  for  the  brooks,  the  showers; 
I  roU'd  among  the  tender  flowers; 

I  crush*d  them  on  my  breast,  my  mouth; 
I  look'd  athwart  the  burning  drouth 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south. 

Last  night,  when  some  one  spoke  his  name, 
From  my  swift  blood  that  went  and  came 
A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 
Were  shiver'd  in  mv  narrow  frame. 


O  Love,  O  fire  I  oooe  he  dnw 

With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  aoal  tbM^ 

My  lips,  as  sonlight  drinkath  dew. 

Before  he  mounts  the  hill,  I  know 
He  Cometh  quickly;  from  below 
Sweet  gales,  as  from  deep  gardona,  blow 
Before  him,  striking  on  my  brow. 
In  my  dry  brain  my  spirit  aooOy 
Down-deepening  from  swoon  to 
Faints  like  a  dazzled  morning 


The  wind  sounds  like  a  silver  wirep 
And  from  beyond  the  noon  a  fire 
Is  pour*d  upon  the  hills,  and  nigher 
The  skies  stoop  down  in  their  desire; 
And,  isled  in  sudden  seas  of  light» 
My  heart,  pierced  thro'  with  flmt  d** 

Bursts  into  blossom  in  his  sight. 

My  whole  soul  waiting  silently, 

All  naked  in  a  sultry  sky. 

Droops  blinded  with  his  shining  eye; 

I  will  possess  him  or  will  die. 

I  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place. 
Grow,  live,  die  looking  on  his  faoOy 
Die,  dying  clasp'd  in  his  embrace. 

GENONE 

Tint  printed  in  1833,  but  materially  aHaied 
in  1842.    See  Notes. 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The   swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the 

glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 

pine. 
And    loiters,   slowly  drawn.      On    eithei 

hand 
The    lawns  and  meadow-ledges    midway 

down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  then 

roars 
The  long  brook   falling  thro'   the  olovea 

ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargams  n 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning;  but  in 

front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion's  colnmn'd  citadel. 
The  crown  of  Troas. 
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Hither  oftme  at  noon 
MBBiiftd  (Eoone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  hm,  ooee  lier  playmate  on  the  bills. 
Btr  cheek  bad  lost  the  rose,  and  ronnd  her 

neek 
Rotted  ber  bair  or  seem'd  to  float  in  rest. 
S^  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with 

fine, 
itag  to  the  rtallnftMi   till  the  monntain- 

ebade  so 

Soped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the 

nppereliff. 

'0  mother  Ida,  many-fonntain'd  Ida, 
Star  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
For  BOW  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  bill; 
The  Rissbopper  is  silent  in  the  grass; 
Theloard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
ficiti  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are 

dead. 
The  imrple  flower  droops,  the  golden  bee 
Is%-eradled;  I  alone  awake 
My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of 

loTe,  30 

My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim. 
Aid  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life 

*0  mother  Ida,  many-fonntain'd  Ida, 
Beer  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth,  hear  me,  O  hills,  O  caves 
That  boose  the  eold  crown'd  snake  I    O 

mountain  brooks, 
Jem  the  daughter  of  a  River-God, 
Hear  me,  for  1  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed,  40 
A  ekmd  that  gatber'd  shape;  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  Fspeak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

'0  mother  Ida,  roany-fountain'd  Ida, 
Bear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  bills; 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark. 
And  dewy  dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine. 
Beaatifnl  Paris,  cTil-bearted  Paris, 
r4iadfng  a  jet-black  goat  white -hom'd, 
wbite-hooved,  50 

Came  np  from  reedy  Simou  all  alone. 

'O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Far-off  the  torrent  eall'd  me  from  the  cleft; 
Far  np  the  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  Tirgin  snow     With  down- 
dropt  eyes 


I  sat  alone;  white-breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved;  a  leopard 

skin 
Droop'd  from  bis  shonlder,  but  his  sunny 

bair 
Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God's; 
And  his  cheek  brighten  d  as  the  foam-bow 

brightens  60 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my 

heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  h6 

came. 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  bis  milk-white 

palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold. 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  look'd 
And    listened,  the    full -flowing    river  of 

speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart: 

• «  My  own  (Enone, 
Beautiful-brow'd  (Enone,  my  own  soul. 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming    rind 

ingraven  70 

*  For  the  most  fair,'  would  seem  to  award 

it  thine. 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  hannt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  marrieU 

brows." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine. 
And  added,    "This  was    cast    upon    the 

board, 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the 

Gods 
Ranged  in  the  balls  of  Peleus;  whereupon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  't  were 

due;  80 

But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve. 
Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Her^  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.    Thou,  within  the 

cave 
Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods.'* 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
It  was    the  deep    midnoon;    one   silvery 
cloud  90 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piny  sides 
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Of  this  long  glen.    Then  to  the  bower  thej 

came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded 

bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocas  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 
Lotos  and  lilies;  and  a  wmd  arose. 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine. 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  fes- 
toon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  bonghs 
With  bunch  and  berry  ai^  flower  thro'  and 
thro*. 


too 


'  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit. 
And  o'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  oloud,  and 

lean'd 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the   voice  of  her  to 

whom 
Coming  thro'  heaven,  like  a  light    that 

g^ws 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Rise  np  for  reverence.     She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unqnestion'd,  overflowing  revenue  no 

Wherewith  to  embellish  state, "  from  many 

a  vale 
And  river-sunder'd  champaign  clothed  with 

corn, 
Or  labor'd  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honor,"  she  said,  *<  and  homage,  tax  and 

toll. 
From  many  an  inland  town  and   haven 

large, 
Mast-throng'd  beneath  her  shadowing  cita- 
del 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.  ** 

'  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of 

power, 
**  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all;     im> 
Power  fitted  to  the  season;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom— from  all  neigh- 
bor crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.     Such  boon 

from  me. 
From  me,  heaven's  queen,  Paris,  to  thee 

king-bom, 
A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-bom. 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  in 
power 


Only,  are  likest  Gods,  who  haTe  attua'd 
Rest  in  a  happy  plaoe  and  miiat  aeati 
Above  the  thunder,  with  niidyin|f  blia    qit 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  mtpmBaB/Bj," 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  dia. 
She  ceased,  and  Pkris  held  the  eortlj  ffdl 
Ont  at  arm's-length,  so  mueh  the  tlioe^ 

of  power 
Flatter'd  his  spirit ;  but  Pkllaa  when  iki 

stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  fiialit 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  coUt 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  ^ya 
Over    her  snow-oold    breast   and  mngiy 

cheek  140 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply : 

"*  Self-reverenoe,  self-knowledge,  aelf- 

control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  aoveieigB 

power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall  d  for)  but  to  live  faj 

law. 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  ri^t,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  soom  of  oonseqneDoe.* 


'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  dk 
Again  she  said:  *' I  woo  thee  not  with 

g^ftS.  ijo 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.    Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 
So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeadf 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair, 
Unbias'd  by  self-profit,  O,  rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  eleave  to 

thee. 
So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood. 
Shall    strike    within    thy  pulses,    like   a 

God's,  159 

To  push  thee  forward  thro*  a  life  of  shoeks. 
Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  fall-grown 

will, 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom." 

*  Here  she  oeas*d. 
And  Pkris  ponder'd,  and  I  eried,  '*  O  Parisi 
Give  it  to  Pallas  1 "  but  he  heaid  me  not. 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  ma  I 


(ENONE 
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*0  mMtuP  Ida,  mmny-foiiiitain^d  Ida, 
htu  adhT  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Mm  Aphrodite  beautifiily  170 

hmk  at  tae  foam,  iiew4MUied  in  Paphian 

Wilk  foej  ileader  fingers  backward  drew 
Ami  ber  warm  browt  and  bosom  her  deep 


■enal,  folden  round  ber  lucid  throat 
isd  sboolder;  from  the  yiolets  her  light 

foot 
AoM  roej-wbitey  and  o'er  ber  ronnded 

fiMm 
Biiweeu  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
^   flatted   tlia    glowing   sunlights,    as   she 


'Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Sbe  TTitb  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes,  180 
The  herald  of  ber  triumph,  drawing  nigh 
Half-wbiaper'd  in  his  ear,  '*  I  promise  Uiee 
IW    Purest    and    most    loving    wife    in 


She  spoke  and  laugh'd;  I  shut  my  sight  for 

fear; 
fiol  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  raised  his 


Aad  I  beheld  great  Herd's  angry  eyes. 
As  sIm  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud. 
And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower; 
Aad  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 
Amd  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die. 


190 


*  Yet,  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest  —  why  ^rest  wife  ?  am  I  not  fair  7 
My  loire  bath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Mctbiaks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 
Wbaa  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard, 
Eyad  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful 

taU 
Cnmdi'd  fiiwaing  in  the  weed.    Most  lov- 
ing is  she  ? 
All  flse,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my 


wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips 

prest 
Cloi%  doM  to  tluM  in  that  quiok-falling 

dew  MO 

Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois  I 

*  O  mother,  bear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
IWy  eame,  they  eut  away  my  tallest  pines, 
Ify  tall  dark  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy 
ladga 


High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Foster'd  the  callow  eaglet  —  from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  dark 

morn 
The  panther's  roar  came  muffled,  while  I 
sat  sio 

Low  in  the  valley.    Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  G£noue  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  thro'  them;  never  see  them  over- 
laid 
With  narrow  moonlit  slips  of  silver  cloud. 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling 
stars. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruin'd  folds. 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the 

glens. 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came     aao 
Into  the  fair  Pelel'an  banquet-hall, 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board, 
And  bred  this  change;  that  I  might  speak 

my  mind. 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  bate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  bis  love  a  thousand 

times. 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
Even  on   this  hand,   and  sitting  on  this 

stone? 
Seal'd    it  with  kisses?    water'd    it  with 

tears  ?  ajo 

O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these  I 
O  happy  heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my 

face? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my 

weight  ? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating 

cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth, 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live; 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  mv  light  of  life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within. 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids;  let  me  die.  a^o 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoaghts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and 

more, 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  bear 
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i  at  night  oome  from  the  in- 

iiUs, 

»  upon  wool.    I  dimly  see 

oubtful  pui*pose,  as  a  mother 

[>f  the  features  of  her  child 

>ni.     Her  child!  —  a  shadder 

lever  child  be  bom  of  me,    aso 
''ex  me  with  his  father's  eyes  I 

%  hear  roe  yet  before  I  die. 
earth.     I  will  not  die  alone, 
brill  happy  laughter  come  to 

e  cold    and   starless  road  of 

ly  leaving  my  ancient  love 
eek  woman.   I  will  rise  and  go 
Proy,  and  ere  the  stars  come 

te  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
s  before  her,  and  a  sound      a6o 
n  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
lay  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
soe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day, 
d  air  seem  only  burning  Are.' 


THE   SISTERS 

in   1842  from  the  1838  yolnme, 
[fe  except  *  and  *  for  *  an"  in  *  tur- 


0  daughters  of  one  race; 
fairest  in  the  face. 

is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree, 
ogether,  and  she  fell; 
ivenge  became  me  welL 

1  was  fair  to  see  I 

le  went  to  burning  flame; 
iv  ancient  blood  with  shame, 
is  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 
[8  and  months,  and  early  and 

3ve  I  lay  in  wait. 
1  was  fair  to  see  I 

Lst;  I  bade  him  oome; 

re,  I  brought  him  home. 

is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 

pper,  on  a  bed, 

>  he  laid  his  head. 

1  was  fair  to  see  I 


I  kissM  his  eyelids  into  rest, 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  treK 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell, 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  welL 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  I 

I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night; 

I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  in  turret  and  tree. 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew. 
Three  times  1  stabb'd  him  thro'  and  thro*. 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  I 

I  curPd  and  comb'd  his  comely  head. 
He  look'd  so  g^nd  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  ttea. 
I  wrapt  his  body  in  the  sheet, 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet. 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  I 


TO   

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  POEIff 

'The  Palace  of  Art'  was  printed,  with  this 
introduction,  in  1833,  but  was  much  altered  in 
1842  and  somewhat  in  more  recent  editions- 
See  Notes. 

I  SEND  you  here  a  sort  of  allegory  — 
For  you  will  understand  it  —  of  a  soul, 
A  sinful  soul  possess'd  of  many  gi^^ 
A  spacious  garden  full  of  flowenne  weeda, 
A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain. 
That  did  love  beauty  only  —  beauty  seen 
In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind  — 
And  knowledge  for  its  beauty;  or  if  good. 
Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seeing  not 
That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are 

three  sisters 
That  doat  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man. 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof. 
And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall 

be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold 

lie 
Howling  in  outer  darkness.     Not  for  this 
Was  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common 

earth 
Moulded  by  God,  and  temper'd  with  the 

tears 
Of  angels  to  the  perfect  shape  of  maiL 
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THE  PALACE  OF  ART 

1  BUILT  my  soul  a  loxdlj  pleasore-hoiifle, 

Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  laid, '  O  Soul,  make  merry  and  caroase, 
Bear  aonl,  for  all  is  welL' 

A  Imge  erag-platform,  smooth  as  bnmish'd 
brass, 
I  ehose.    The  ranged  ramparts  bright 
Yratn  lerel  meadow-bases  of  deep  grass 
Soddenly  scaled  the  light. 

Tlierecm  I  bailt  it  firm.   Of  ledge  or  shelf 

The  rock  rose  clear,  or  winding  stair.    lo 
My  soul  would  lire  alone  onto  herself 
In  her  high  palace  there. 

And  *  while  the  world    rans  round    and 
round/  I  said, 

*  Reign  thou  apart,  a  quiet  king, 

Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  steadfast 
shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring.' 

To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily: 

*  Tmst  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 

In  this  great  mansion,   that  u  bnilt  for 
me. 
So  royal-rich  and  wide.'  ao 

Foot  eourts  I  made.  East,  West  and  South 
and  North, 
In  each  a  squared  lawn,  wherefrom 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forth 
A  flood  of  f  ountain-KMun. 

And  roand  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran 
a  row 
Of  cloisters,  branch'd  like  mighty  woods, 
Eeboing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
CNTsponted  fountain-floods; 

And  found  the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery 

That  lent  broad  yerge  to  distant  lands,  30 
Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the 
sky 
Dipt  down  to  sea  and  sands. 

From  those  fonr  jets  four  currents  in  one 
swell 
Across  the  mountain  stream'd  below 
In  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell 
ap  a  torrent-bow. 


And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  seem'd 

To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incense  of  all  odor  steam'd 

From  out  a  golden  cup.  40 

So  that  she  thought,  *  And  who  shall  gaze 
upon 
My  palace  with  unblinded  eyes, 
While  this  great  bow  will  waver  in  the 
sun. 
And  that  sweet  incense  rise  ? ' 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose    and    neTer 
faird, 
And,  while  day  sank  or  mounted  higher^ 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golden-rail'd. 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire.  , 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,  stain'd  and 
traced, 
Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires  so 
From  shadow'd  grots  of  arches  interlaced. 
And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires. 

Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was, 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom, 
Thro'  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul  did 

IMiSS, 

Well-pleased,  from  room  to  room. 

Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace 
stood, 
All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 
From  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood 
And  change  of  my  still  soul.  60 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and 
blue, 
Showing  a  gaudy  summer-mom, 
Where  with  puff'd  cheek  the  belted  hunter 
blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red  —  a  tract  of 
sand. 
And  some  one  pacing  there  alone. 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land, 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

One  show'd  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 

Yon  seem'd  to  hear  them    clunb  and 

fall 

And  roar  rock-thwarted  nnder  bellowing 

caves,  jt 

Beneath  the  windy  walL 
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And  one,  a  full-fed  ziTer  winding  iliiw 

By  herds  npon  an  endless  plain, 
ne  nfged  runs  of  thunder  brooding  low, 
mUi  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 

And  one,  the  rei^pers  at  their  sultry  toil. 
In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.    Be- 
hind 
Were  realms  of  npland,  prodigal  in  cnl. 
And  hoary  to  the  wind.  80 

And  one  a  foregroond  black  with  stones 
and  slags; 
Beyond,  a  Ime  of  heights;  and  higher 
All  barr'd  with  long  white  cloud  the  seom- 
ful  erags; 
And  higl^t,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home  —  gray  twilight 
pour'd 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees. 
Softer  than    sleep  —  all    things  in  order 
stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  every  landscape  fair, 

As  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind,  90 

Or  gay,  or  grave,  or  sweet,  or  stem,  was 
there. 
Not  less  than  truth  design'd. 


Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  crucifix, 

In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm, 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx 
Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm. 

Or  in  a  dear-wall'd  city  on  the  sea. 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily; 
An  angel  look'd  at  her. 


100 


Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise 

A  group  of  Houris  boVd  to  see 
^le  dying  Islamite,  with  hands  and  eyes 
That  said.  We  wait  for  thee. 

Or  mythic  Uther's  deeply-wounded  son 
In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  the  vale  of  AvaJon, 
And  watch'd  by  weeping  queens. 

Or  hollowing  one  band  against  his  ear. 
To  list  a  foot-fali,  ere  he  saw 


The  wood-nymph,  stay'd  the 
to  hrar 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 


Or  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engiail'd^ 

And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  lioe. 
The  throne  of  Indian  Cama  slowly  aail'd 
A  summer  fann'd  with  spioe. 

Or  sweet  Europa's  mantle  blew  nniSbmp*d^ 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  bone; 
From  one  hand  droop'd  a  crocus;  one 
grasp'd 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn. 

Or  else  flush'd  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thi^ 

Half-buried  in  the  eagle's  down. 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro'  the  skj 
Above  the  pillar'd  town. 


no 


Nor  these  alone;  bnt  every  le|;end  fur 
Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  Nature  for  itself  was  there» 
Not  less  than  life  design'd. 


Then  in  the  towers  I  placed  great  beOt 

that  swung. 

Moved  of  themselves,  with  silver  sonnd; 

And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  men  I 

hung  131 

The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  strong. 
Beside  him  Shakespeare  bland  and  mild; 
And  there  the  world-worn  Dante  gra^'d 
his  song, 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled. 

And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin; 
A  hundred  winters  snow'd  upon  his  breasi» 
From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin.      140 

Above,  the  fair  hall-ceiling  stately-set 

Many  an  arch  high  up  did  lift, 
And  angels  rising  and  aescending  met 
With  interchange  of  gift 

Below  was  all  mosaic  choicely  plann'd 

With  cycles  of  the  human  taJe 
Of  this  wide  world,  the  times  of  every 
land 
So  wrought  they  will  not  faiL 
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I  psopl*  hu9f  a  beast  of  bofden  slow, 
Tou'd  oawmidt  phek'd  with  goads  and 
•tiajBi;  150 

iplaT^  a  tifer,  rolling  to  and  fro 
Tm  Miida  and  erowns  of  kings; 

raw,  aa  athlete,  strong  to  break  or 
biad 
AQ  fotee  ia  bonds  that  might  endure, 
Aad  here  ooee  more  like  some  siok  man 
declined, 
Aad  trosted  any  onre. 

Bat  OT«r  theee  she  trod;  and  those  great 
bells 
Began  to  chime.    She  took  her  throne; 
Sbe  sat  betwixt  the  shining  oriels. 

To  sing  her  songs  alone.  160 

Aad  thro*  the  topmost  oriels'  eolwed  flame 

Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below; 
Plato  the  wise,  and  large-brow*d  Verulam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know. 

And  all  those  names  that  in  their  motion 
were 
FdQ-welling  foontain-heads  of  change, 
Bcfwizt  the  slender  shafts  were  blaxon'd  ^r 
In  diTerse  raiment  strange; 

IWo*  which  the  lights,  roee,  amber,  em- 
erald, blue, 
F1osh*d  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes,    170 
Aad  from  her  lips,  as  mom  from  Memnon, 
drew 
Bnrers  of  melodies. 

Ho  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone. 
More  than   my  sool  to  hear  her  eeho*d 
song 
Throb  thro*  the  ribbed  stone; 

StegbV  ud  m^rmuriag  in   h«r   feMtful 
ourth, 
Jojing  to  feel  herself  aliTO, 
Losd  orer  Nature,  lord  of  the  Tisible  earth, 
Lord  of  the  senses  Ato;  180 

Ceeamuning  with  herself:  'All  these  are 
mine. 
And  let  the  world  haTO  peace  or 
Tie  one  to  me.'    She  —  wben  7 
diTiae 
Ciown'd  d jing  daj  with  stars, 


Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils  — 

Lit  bght  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 
And  pure  ouintesseoces  of  precious  oils 
In  hollow'd  moons  of  gems, 

To  mimic  heayen;  and  clapt  her  hands  and 
cried, 
'  I  manrel  if  my  still  delight  190 

In  this  great  house  so  rojal-rich  and  wide 
Be  flatter'd  to  the  height 

*  O  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  Tarious  eyes  1 

0  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me  well  I 
O  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 

My  Gods,  with  whom  I  dwell  1 

*  O  Godlike  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droYOf. 

of  swine 
That  range  on  yonder  plain. 


young  night 


*  In   filthy  sloughs    they    roll  a  prurient 

skm, 
They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep; 
And  oft  some  brainless  deyil  enters  in. 
And  driyes  them  to  the  deep.' 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead. 
As  hers  by  rieht  of  f ull-accomplish'd  Fate; 
And  at  the  last  she  said: 

*  I  take  possession  of  nuui's  mind  aad  deed. 

I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawL   a  10 
I  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed. 
But  contemplating  alL' 


Full  oft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 

Flash'd  thro'  her  as  she  sat  alone, 
Tet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn  mirth. 
And  intellectual  throne. 

And  so  sbe  throye  and  prosper'd;  so  three 
years 
She  prosper'd;  on  the  fourth  she  fell. 
Like  Herod,  when  the  shout  was  in  his 
ears. 
Struck  thro'  with  pangs  of  hell.        aso 

Lest  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly, 

God,  before  whom  eyer  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  personality, 
Plagued  her  with  sore  despair. 
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When  she  wonld  think,  where'er  she  tom'd 
her  sight 
The  airy  hand  confusion  wrought. 
Wrote, '  Mene,  mene,*  aud  divided  quite 
The  kingdom  of  her  thought. 

Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude 

Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was  bom 
Scorn  of  herself;    again,  from  out    that 
mood  331 

Laughter  at  her  self-scorn. 

'  What  I  is  not  this  my  place  of  strength,' 
she  said, 
'  Mj  spacious  mansion  built  for  me. 
Whereof  the  strong  foundation-stones  were 
laid 
Since  my  first  memory  ? ' 

But  in  dark  comers  of  her  palace  stood 

Uncertain  shapes;  and  unawares 
On  white-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears  of 
blood, 
And  horrible  nightmares,  240 

And    hollow  shades  enclosing   hearts    of 
flame, 
And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all, 
On  corpses  three-months-old  at  noon  she 
came. 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 

A  spot  of  dull  stagnation,  without  light 

Or  power  of  moyeuient,  seem'd  my  soul, 
Mid  onward-sloping  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  sure  goal; 

A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of 
sand, 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night  250 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from 
the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white; 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 

Join'd  not,  but  stood,  and  standing  saw 
The  hollow  orb  of  moving  Circumstance 
Roll'd  round  by  one  fiz'd  law. 

Back  on  herself    her  serpent  pride  had 
curl'd. 
*  No  voice,'  she  shriek'd  in  that  lone  hall, 
*  No  voice  breaks  thro'  the  stillness  of  this 
world; 
One  deep,  deep  silence  all  I  * 


She,    mouldering  with   the   doll    eartM 
mouldering  sod, 
Inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame. 
Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  Ood, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name; 

And  death  and  life  she  hated  equally. 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair. 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity. 
No  comfort  anywhere; 


Remaining  utterly  confused  with  fean^ 

And  ever  worse  with  growing  time> 
And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears. 
And  all  alone  in  crime. 


Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  Toimd 

With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall. 
Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully  sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall: 

As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking 
slow. 
In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moonrise  hears  the  low 

Moan  of  an  unknown  sea;  iBr 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a  sound 

Of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  ory 
Of  great  wild   beasts;  then  thinketh,  *I 
have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die.' 

She  howl'd  aloud,  *  I  am  on  fire  withm. 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin. 
And  save  me  lest  I  die  ? ' 

So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished. 
She  threw  her  royal  robes  away.  ago 

*  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,'  she  said, 

« Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray. 

*  Tet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that 

are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built; 
Perchance  J  may  return  with  others  there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.' 

LADY  CLARA  VERE    DE  VERE 
First  printed  in  1842,  but  written  in  1833. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown: 
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IkflHigki  to  Vreak  a  eoontrj  heart 
ff  paatiiiMy  ere  70a  went  to  town. 
m  jott  nniledt  bat  onbe  j^uiled 
Mw  the  snare,  and  I  retired; 
daaglrter  of  a  hundred  earl% 
Mare  not  one  to  be  deeired. 

f  Clara  Vers  da  Vera, 
know  yoQ  proud  to  b^  yonr  name, 
r  pride  it  jet  no  mate  for  mine, 
10  proad  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
wmld  I  break  for  yoor  sweet  sake 
heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms. 
Dple  maiden  in  her  flower 
worth  a  hundred  ooats-of-arms. 

f  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
me  meeker  pupil  you  must  find* 
ware  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 
soald  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind, 
sought  to  prove  how  I  oould  loTe, 
id  my  disdain  is  my  reply, 
lioo  00  your  old  stone  gates 
not  more  cold  to  you  than  L 

r  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
m  put  strange  memories  in  my  head, 
thriee  your  branching  limes  have 

blown 
■ee  I  beheld  young  Liaarenee  dead. 
MU  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies  I 
great  enehantress  you  may  be; 
there  was  that  across  his  throat 
hieh  you  had  hardly  oared  to  see. 

r  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
hen  thus  he  met  his  mother's  Tiew, 
bad  the  passions  of  her  kind, 
«  spake  some  oertain  truths  of  you. 
ed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 
lai  searee  is  fit  for  you  to  hear; 
ouuiners  had  not  that  repose 
luch  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vera. 

r  Clara  Vere  de  Vera, 

lere  stands  a  spectre  in  yoor  hall; 

guilt  of  Uood  IS  at  yonr  door; 

Ml    changed  a  wholesome  heart  to 

SmlL 
held  yoor  oourse  without  remorse, 
I  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 
,  last,  you  flx'd  a  Taeant  stare, 
id  aUw  him  with  jour  noble 


Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heayens  above  ns  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

T  is  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  ^th  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  yon,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers; 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  elowing  health,  with  boundless  wealthj 

But  sickenine  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as 
these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
O,  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-giri  to  sew; 
Fray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart. 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  ga 

THE   MAY  QUEEN 

Printed  hi  1888,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'  Conclusion,*  which  wss  added  in  1842. 

You  must  wake  and  call  nie  early,  eall  me 
early,  mother  dear; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all 
the  riad  New-year; 

Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the  mad- 
dest merriest  day, 

For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 
I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

There  *s  many  a  black,  black  eye,  they  sav, 

but  none  so  brieht  as  mine; 
There  's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there 's  Kate 

and  Caroline; 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the 

land  they  say. 
So  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I 

shall  never  wake, 
If  yon  do  not  oall  me  loud  ithuk  tha  day 

bagini  to  break;  m 
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But  I  most  gather  knots  of  flowen,  and 

buds  and  garlands  gay, 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  ute  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  IdCaj. 

As  I  came  up  the  Talley  whom  think  ye 

should  I  see 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath 

the  hazel-tree  ? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I 

gave  him  yesterday, 
But  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I 

was  all  in  white, 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a 

flash  of  light 
They  call  me  oruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not 

what  they  say. 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Minr,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May.  w 

They  say  he 's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that 

can  never  be; 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother  — 

what  is  that  to  me  ? 
There  's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any 

suouner  day, 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to 

the  green. 
And  you  'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see 

me  made  the  Queen; 
For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come 

from  far  away. 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  M^,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

The   honeysuckle    round    the    porch    has 

woven  its  wavy  bowers. 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint 

sweet  cuckoo-flowers;  30 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like 

fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray. 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  IdCay. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon 

the  meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to 

brighten  as  they  pass; 


There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  lain  tht  wMs 

of  the  livelong  day. 
And  I  ^  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mothw, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Miay. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  "ill  be  fresh  aid. 

green  and  still. 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  wan  Qfvar 

aUtheluU, 
And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  111  ms^ 

rily  glanee  and  play, 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  tiie  Mar,  mothv, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May.        4^ 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  eaiiy,  esQ 
me  early,  mother  dear. 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all 
the  glad  New-year; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  mad- 
dest merriest  day. 

For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mothae^ 
I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  luj. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE 

If  yon  "re  waking  call  me  eaiiy,  eall  mi 

early,  mother  dear. 
For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad 

New-year. 
It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever 


Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and 
think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set;  he  set  and  left 

behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  timfi,  and 

all  my  peace  of  mind; 
And  the  New-year's  coming  up,  mother, 

but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf 

upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers;  we 

had  a  merry  day; 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  thej 

made  me  Queen  of  May;  m 

And  we  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  in 

the  hazel  copse. 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall 

white  chimney-tops. 

There 's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills;  tht 
frost  is  on  the  pane. 
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lolf  mh  to  lire  till  the  mowdioiw  ooma 

■pta; 
Ink  die  wmom  would  melt  and  tlie  son 

oone  out  on  higb; 
Ilnf  tDiee  a  flower  eo  before  the  day  I  die. 

Hi  Vdklui^  rook  11  eaw  from  the  windy 

hi  tlw  swallow  *ill  eome  back  again  with 

mmmer  o*er  the  wave, 
Bit  I  ihall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the 

Bouldering  grave.  so 

UpM  the  chaDcel-casement,  and  npon  that 

gnre  of  mine, 
Ii  tW  carl  J  early  morning  the  summer  sun 

lllshiney 
Bdon  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm 

1900  the  hill, 
WkM  yon  are'  warm-asleep,  mother,  and 

an  the  worid  it  stilL 

Wka  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  be- 
neath the  waning  light 

Toe  H  acTer  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray 
fields  at  night; 

from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer 
airs  blow  eool 
0»  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and 
the  bolrosh  in  the  pooL 

Tea  H  bnry  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath 

the  hawthorn  shade, 
Aad  yoQ  11  come  sometimes  and  see  me 

where  I  am  lowly  laid.  so 

I  shall  not  forget  yoo,  mother,  I  shall  hear 

yon  when  too  pass, 
Witk  your  feet  abore  my  head  in  the  long 

aod  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you  '11 
forgiTC  me  now; 

ToB  H  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  for- 
give me  ere  I  go; 

Vmj,  nay,  yon  most  not  weep,  nor  let  yonr 
grief  be  wild; 

Ten  sboald  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  yon 
have  another  child. 

If  I  eaa  1 11  come  again,  mother,  from  out 

1'  yon  H  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look 
mpon  yonr  face; 


Tho'  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  barken 

what  you  say. 
And  be  often,  often  with  yon  when  yon 

think  I  'm  far  away.  40 

Good-night,  good-night,  when  I  have  said 

good-night  for  evermore, 
And  you  see  me  carried    out  from  the 

threshold  of  the  door, 
Don't  let  Effie  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave 

be  growing  g^reen. 
She  11  be  a  better  child  to  yoo  than  ever  I 

have  been. 

She  11  find  my  garden-tools  npon  the  gran- 
ary floor. 

Let  her  take  'em,  they  are  hers;  I  shall 
never  garden  more; 

But  tell  her,  when  I  'm  gone,  to  train  the 
rosebush  that  I  set 

Abont  the  parior-window  and  the  box  of 
mignonette. 


nig 
th< 


e  day  is  bom. 


Good-night,  sweet  mother;  call  me  before 

An  night  I  ue  awake,  but  I  faU  asleep  at 
mom;  90 

But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad 
New-year, 

So,  if  you  're  waking,  call  me,  caU  me 
early,  mother  dear. 


CONCLUSION 

I  TnouOHT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet 
alive  I  am ; 

And  in  the  fields  aU  round  I  hear  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning 
of  the  year  I 

To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now 
the  violet 's  here. 

O,  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  be- 
neath the  skies. 

And  sweeter  is  the  yonng  lamb's  voice  to 
me  that  cannot  riAe, 

And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  aU  the 
flowers  that  blow. 

And  sweeter  far  is  death  tlian  life  to  me 
that  long  to  go. 

It  seem'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave 
the  blewed  sun. 
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And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  jet 
His  will  be  done  !  to 

Bat  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I 
find  release; 

And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has 
told  me  words  of  peace. 

O,  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  his 

silver  hair  I 
And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  ontil 

he  meet  me  there  ! 
O,  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his 

silver  head  ! 
A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt 

beside  my  bed. 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd 

me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  tho'  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there 's 

One  will  let  me  in; 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if 

that  could  be. 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that 

died  for  me.  jo 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the 

death-watch  beat, 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night 

and  morning  meet; 
But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put 

your  hand  in  mine. 
And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell 

the  sign. 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the 

angels  call; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the 

dark  was  over  all; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind 

began  to  roll, 
And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard 

them  call  my  souL 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you 

and  Effie  dear; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no 

longer  here;  30 

With  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  both, 

and  so  I  felt  resign'd, 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music 

on  the  wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listened 
mmy  bedy 


And  then  did  something  speak  to  me  ^  I 

know  not  what  was  said; 
For  great  delight  and  shnddering  took  iiold 

of  aU  my  mind. 
And  up  the  vaUey  came  again  the  mnsie  am 

the  wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  said, '  It  ^ 

not  for  them,  it  s  mine.' 
And  if  it  come  three  times,  I  thoagiity  I 

take  it  for  a  sign. 
And  once  again  it  came,  and  elose  bfkiB 

the  window-bars. 
Then  seem'd  to  go  right  up  to  heafen  and 

die  among  the  stars.  4a 

So  now  I  think  my  time  is  near.     I  trust  it 

is.     1  know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  sool 

will  have  to  eo. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go 

to-day; 
But,  Effie,  you  must  comfort  her  when  I 

am  past  away. 

And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word^and  tell  him 

not  to  fret; 
There's  many  a  worthier  than  I,  woold 

make  him  happy  yet. 
If  I  had  lived  —  I  cannot  tell  —  I  might 

have  been  his  wife; 
But  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  be,  with 

my  desire  of  life. 


O,  look  I  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavi 

are  in  a  glow; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of 

them  I  know.  90 

And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there 

his  light  may  shine  — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands 

than  mine. 

O,  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that 

ere  this  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be 

beyond  the  sun  — 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls 

and  true  — 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan? 

why  make  we  such  ado  ? 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed 
home  — 
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to  wmit  a  little  while  till  you 

and  fUBecome-— 
T«  In  withiB  tbe  light  of  God,  u  I  lie  upon 

joor  breast ->* 
lad  tM  wieked  eeaie  from  troubling,  and 

the  wtturj  are  at  rest  te 
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riated  hi  1833,  but  oonsidermbW  al- 


*CoCBAQB ! '  he  said,  and  pointed  toward 
theUnd, 

*1W  moonting  wave  will  roll  us  shore- 
ward soon.' 

Is  tkt  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 

Is  wUch  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  nmnd  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 
swoon, 

fimtluBg  like  one    that    hath    a  weary 


FiD-&eed   above    the  Talley  stood    the 


Aai,  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender 

stream 
kkmg  thj  eliir  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall 
seem. 


A  Umd  of  streams  !  some,  like  a  downward 

smoke, 
Sbw-dropping  veib  of  thinnest  lawn,  did 

Aad  eooie  thro'  wavering  lights  and 
shadows  broke. 

^**J*«1f  a  slnmbroos  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

Fpooi  the  inner  land;  far  off,  three  moun- 
tain-tops, 

nree  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 

Stawl  B«nset-flush*d;  and,  dew'd  with 
abowciy  drops, 

Cp  tloaib  the    shsAOWj  pine    above    the 


The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 
Ib  the  red  West;  thro'  mountain  clefts  the 

dale 
Was  aeea  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
BoHer'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding 

vale 
Aad  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale; 
▲  iMd  where  all  things  always  setm'd  the 
I 


And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale. 
Dark  faces  pale  agaiust  that  rosy  flame, 
The  mild -eyed  melancholy  Lotos -eaters 
came. 

Branches  thev  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem. 
Laden  with  dower  and  fruit,  whereof  they 

gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellow  spake. 
His  voice  was  thiu,  as  voices  from  the 

grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem*d,  yet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did 

make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand. 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  ever- 
more 
Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar. 
Weary   the    wandering    fields    of    barren 

foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  *  We  will  return  no 

more;' 
And  all  at  once   they  sang,  *Our  island 

home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer 
roam.' 
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Thkrk  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grans. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies. 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from 

the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  loug-leaved  flowers 

weep,  lo 

And  from  the   eraggy  ledge  the  poppy 

hangs  in  sleep. 


II 


Whv  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 
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While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weari- 
ness? 

All  things  have  lest:  whj  should  we  toil 
alone, 

We  onlj  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  msJce  perpetual  moan. 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown; 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 

And  cease  from  wanderings,  ae  , 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy 
balm; 

Nor  barken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 

*There  is  no  joy  but  calm ! '  — 

Whj  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and 
crown  of  things? 

Ill 

Lo  I  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed;  and  turning  yellow        30 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  I  sweeten'd  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow. 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allol^ted  length  of  days 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Ripens  and  ndes,  and  falls,  and  hath  no 

toil. 
Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soiL 

IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky. 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea.  40 

Death  is  the  end  of  life;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 
Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 
All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 
Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?    Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ?  y> 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the 

grave 
In  silence  —  ripen,  fall,  and  cease  : 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or 

dreamful  ease. 


How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward 
stream^ 


With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  1 
To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder 

light. 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrli4mih  m^ 

the  height; 
To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  ^eedi; 
Eating  the  Lotos  day  hj  day,  in 

To  watch  the  crisping  npples  on  tim 
And  tender  curving  fines  of  ereamv  ij 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  whouy 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded 

choly; 
To  muse  and  brood  and  five  again  in 

ory. 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  in&nqr 
Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 
Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  1 

of  brassi 

VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  onr  wedded  lively 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 
And  their  warm  tears;  but  all  hath8iiffei^di> 

change;  yc 

For  surely  now  onr  household  hearths  wtm- 

cold. 
Our  sons  inherit  us,  our  looks  are  strange, 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  tronUb 

jov. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstnf 

sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 
And  our  g^reat  deeds,  as  half  -  f  orgottei 

things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain.  to 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile; 
'T  is  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death. 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 
Long  labor  unto  aged  breath. 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 
And  eyes  g^rown  dim  with  gazing  on  the 

pilot-stars. 

vn 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  molyt 
How  sweet  —  while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blow* 

ing  lowly  — 
With  half-dropt  eyelid  still,  9» 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  dmwini^ 

slowly 
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fii  iwtwi  from  the  jparple  hill  — 
Te  hnr  ti»  dewy  echoes  oallinfl^ 
f^Nieave  to  eave  thro'  the  &ok-twined 


lb  vildi  the  emermld-oolor'd  water  falling 
TM  mmmj  a  woren  acanthui-wreath  di- 

TIBtl 

Q^f  li  hear  and  aee  the  faiHxff  sparkliog 


^felf  to  hear  were  sweet,  ttretoh'd  oat  he- 
■eath  the  pine.  99 

VIII 

TW  Lotos  hlooms  below  the  barren  peak, 
lit  Lolos  blows  by  every  winding  creek; 
All  dsr  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mel- 
lower tone; 
1W  tfenr  hoUow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Inad  sad  roand  the  spicy  downs  the  yel- 
low Lotoa-dost  is  blown. 
W9  ksfe  had  enough  of  action,  and  of 


itffi  to  starboard,  roU'd  to  larboard,  when 

the  surge  was  seething  free, 
fkn  the  wiulowing  monster  sponted  lus 

foam-fonntains  in  the  sea. 
Lit  es  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an 

equal  mind, 
h  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  re- 
clined 
(k  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of 


110 


For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the 

bolts  are  harl'd 
Far  below  them  in  the  Talleys,  and  the 

clouds  are  lightly  cnrrd 
R—a H  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with 

the  gleaming  world; 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over 


Biifht  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake, 

roaring  deepe  and  fiery  sands, 
Cliaginy  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and 

smking  ships,  and  praying  hands. 
Bat  they  smue,  they  find  a  music  centred 

IB  a  doleful  song 
SCaaning  op,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient 

tale  of  wrong, 
like  a  tale  of  little    meaning  tho'    the 

words  are  strong; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that 

deare  the  soil,  iw 

the  seed,  and  t9Kp  the  harreat  with 

•odariag 


Storing  jrearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and 

wme  and  oil; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer  —  some,  't  is 

whisper'd  —  down  in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian 

yalleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of 

asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than 

toil,  the  shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and 

wave  and  oar; 
O,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not 

wander  more. 


A   DREAM   OF  FAIR  WOMEN 

First  printed  hi  18S3,  considerably  altered  in 
1842,  and  again  retouched  in  1845,  1853.  and 
(in  one  passage)  in  1884.    See  Notes. 

I   READ,  before  my  eyelids   dropt    their 
shade, 
'  The  Legend  of  Good  WomenJ  long  ago 
Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who 
made 
His  music  heard  below; 

Dan    Chaucer,   the    first    warbler,  whose 
sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his  art 
Held  me  aboye  the  subject,  as  strong 
galea  10 

Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho'  my 
heart. 
Brimful  of  those  wild  tales. 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.    Ic 
CTcry  land 
I  saw,  whereTcr  light  illumineth. 
Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
llie  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient  song 
Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning 
stars. 
And  I  heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and 
wrong. 
And  trumpets  blown  for  wars;  w 
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And  elattering  flints  l»tter'd  with  olang:ing 
hoo£s; 
And  I  saw  crowds  in  column'd  smncta- 
aries, 
And  forms  that  pass'd  at  windows  and  on 
roofo 
Of  marble  palaces; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold,  heroes  tall 

IHslodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall, 
Lances  in  ambush  set; 

And  high   shrine- doors  burst  thro'  with 
heated  blasts 
That  ran  before  the  fluttering  tongues  of 
fire;  30 

\¥hite  surf  wind-scatter*d  over  sails  and 
masts, 
And  ever  climbing  higher; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  brazen 
plates, 
Scaffolds,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers 
woes. 
Ranges  of  glimmering  vanlts  with    iron 
grates, 
And  hush'd  seraglios. 

So  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as,  when  to 

Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  selfsame 
way. 
Crisp  foam-flakes  send  along  the  level  sand, 
Tom  from  the  fringe  of  spray.  40 

I  started  once,  or  seem'd  to  start  in  pain, 
Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove  to 
speak, 
As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the 
brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down 

A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow, 
That  bore  a  lady  from  a  leagner'd  town; 
And  then,  I  know  not  how. 

All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  down-lapsing 
thought 
Stream'd  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and 
did  creep  50 

RoU'd  on  each  other,  rounded,  smoothed, 
and  brought 
Into  the  gmfs  of  sleep. 


waadflv^  hm 


J 


At  last  methonght  that  I  had 
In  an  old  wMd;  fresh- wash'd  in 
dew 
The  maiden  splendors  of  the  vHxnuBg 
Shook  in  the  irteadfast  Uae. 


Enormous  elm-tree  boles  did  stoop  and 

Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  unaenMttIk 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with 
clearest  green. 
New  from  its  silken  sheath.  tm 

The  dim  red  Mom  had  died,  her  y 
done. 

And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  iwiligliA 
plain, 
Half-fsJlen  across  the  threshold  of  tlie 
Never  to  rise  again. 


There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead 
Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill; 
Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepolohre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 


As  that  wide  forest.    Growths  of  i 
tum'd 
Their    humid  arms  festooning 
tree. 
And  at  the  root  thro'  lush  green 
bum'd 
The  red  anemone. 


I  knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves,  I 
knew 
The  tearful  glimmer  of  the  languid  dawn 
On  those   long,   rank,  dark  wood -walks 
drench'd  in  dew, 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 
Pour'd  back  into  my  empty  sool  and 
frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame.  8# 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 
Thriird  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  nnblisa 
ful  clime, 
'Fkss  freely  thro';  the  wood  is  all  thine 
own 
Until  the  end  of  time.' 

At  lengrth  I  saw  a  lady  within  call. 
Stiller  than  ohisell'd  marble,  standiBf 
then; 


to 
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of  the  gods,  dirinelj  tall, 
diTiiielj  fair. 


shame  and  with  sur- 


■IT  swift  speech;  she  turning  on 
■IT  nee  90 

star-like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes, 
Spoke  slowlj  in  her  place: 


*I  kod   great  heanty;  ask  thon  not  my 


Ko  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 
Ifaoj  drew  swords  and  died.    Where'er 
I  came 
I  btoaght  calamity.' 

*  No  marrel,  sovereign  lady:  in  fair  field 

Myself  for  such  a  face  had  boldly  died/ 
1  aoswer'd  free;  and  turning  I  appeal*d 
To  ooe  that  stood  beside.  100 

Bet  she,  with  sick  and  scornful  looks  averso, 
To  her  foil   height   her  stately  stature 
draws; 
'  Mj  youth,'  she  said, '  was  blasted  with 


This  woman  was  the  canse. 


'I  was  cot  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place 
Wkieh  men  caird  Aulis  in  those  iron 
Tears: 
My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face; 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

*Sdn  strore  to  speak:  my  voice  was  thick 
with  sighs  109 

As  ia  a  dream.     Dimly  I  ccMild  descry 
Tke  stem  black-bearded  kings  with  wolf- 
ish eyes. 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

*  ne  high  masts  flickered  as  they  lay  afloat ; 
The  crowds,  the  temples,  waver'd,  and 
the  shcire; 
The  bright  deaUi  qniver'd  at  the  victim's 
throat  ~ 
Tooeh'd  —  and  I  knew  no  more.' 

Whereto  the  other  with  a  downward  brow: 

'  I  wonld  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging 

foam, 

Whiri*d  by  the  wind,  had  roll'd  me  deep 

below, 

TiMa  when  I  left  my  home.'  im 


Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro'  the  silence 
drear, 
As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea: 
Sudden  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried,  *  Come 
here, 
That  I  may  look  on  thee.' 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise. 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  uuroird: 
A  queen,  with  swartliy  cheeks  and   bold 
black  eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold. 

She,  flA8liing  forth  a  haughty  smile,  began: 

*I   governed   men  by  change,  and  so  I 

sway'd  ,30 

All  moods.    Tis  long  since  I  have  seen 

a  man. 

Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 

The  ever^shifting  currents  of  the  blood 
According  to  my  humor  ebb  and  flow. 
!  I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood: 
That  makes  my  only  woe. 

•  Nay  —  yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not 

bend 
One  will;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine 
eye 
That  dull   cold-blooded   Cesar.     Prythec, 
friend, 
Where  is  Mark  Antony  ?  140 

'  The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  sul>- 
lime 
On   Fortune's  neck;  we  sat  as  God  by 
God: 
The  Nilus  would  bave  risen  before  his  time 
And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

*  We  drank  the  Lib  van  Sun  to  sleep,  and 

lit 
Lamps  which   out-bum*d   Canopus.     O, 
my  life 
In  ^J^pt !  O,  the  dalliance  and  the  wit. 
The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

'  And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war's 
alarms, 
My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony,        150 
My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms. 
Contented  there  to  die  i 

'And  there  he  died:  and  when  I  heard  my 
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Sigh'd  forth  with  life  I  would  not  brook 
my  fear 
Of  the  other;  with  a  worm  I  balk*d  his 
fame. 
What  else  was  left  ?  look  here  ! '  — 

With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and 

half 

The  polish' d  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 

Laid  bare.    Thereto  she  pointed  with  a 

langh, 

Showing  the  aspiok's  bite.  —  i6o 

'I  died  a    Qaeen.    The  Roman    soldier 
fonnd 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown    about  my 
brows, 
A   name    for   ever !  —  lying    robed   and 
crown'd. 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse.' 

Her  warbUng  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 
Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and 
glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  all 
change 
Of  liyeliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for  de- 
light; 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the 
ground  170 

She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  iill'd  with 
light 
The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his  keenest 
darts; 
As  once  they  drew  into  two  burning  rings 
All  beams  of  Love,   melting  the  mighty 
hearts 
Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense  undazzled.    Then  I  heard 
A  noise  of  some  one  coming  thro'  the 
lawn, 
And  singiufi^  clearer  than  the  crested  bird 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn:  180 

*  The  torrent  brooks  of  hallow'd  Israel 
From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and 
soon, 
Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  thro'  the 
dell. 
Far-heard  beneath  the  moon. 


*  The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Isntl 
Floods   all  the  deep-blue    gloom 
beams  divine; 
All  night  the  splinter'd  erags  that 
the  dell 
With  spires  of  silver  shine.' 


As  one  that  mnseth  where  broad  ■nnohina 
laves 
The  lawn  by  some  cathedral,  thro'  tlis 
door  190 

Hearing  the  holy  org^  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 

Within,  and  anthem  sung,  is  charmed  and 
tied 
To  where  he  stands,  —  so  stood  I,  whoc 
'  that  flow 
Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died 
To  save  her  father's  vow; 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite, 

A  maiden  pure;  as  when  she  went  aloi^ 
From  Mizpeh's  tower'd  gate  with  welcooM 
lirfit. 
With  timbrel  and  with  song.  aoo 

My  words  leapt  forth:  *  Heaven  heads  the 
count  of  crimes 
With    that  wild  oath.'     She    rendered 
answer  high: 
'  Not  so,  nor  once  alone;  a  thousand  times 
I  would  be  born  and  die. 

*  Single  I  g^w,   like  some  green  plant, 

whose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  watei^pipes  be- 
neath, 
Feeding  the  flower;  but  ere  my  flower  to 
fruit 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

*  My  Grod,  my  land,  my  father  —  these  did 

move 
Me  from  my  bliss  of  life  that  Nature 

five,  a  to 

softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

*  And  I  went  monmingi  "  No  fair  Hebrew 

boy 
Shall    smile    away   my    midden    blame 
among 
The  Hebrew  mothers  "  —  emptied  of  all  joy. 
Leaving  the  dance  and  song, 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN 


57 


_  the  oliT»-g«rdeii8  Hx  below, 
hmsnmg  the  Dfomiie  of  my  bridal  bower, 
lalleye  in  grape -loaded  vines  that 


the  battled  tower. 


aao 


*TkB    ligbt  white  elood    swam  over  as. 


We  beard  the  lion  roaring  from  his  den; 
VTe  aiw  the  large  white  stars  rise  one  by 


Or,  from  the  darkened  glen, 
*8aw  God  divide  the  night  with   flying 


And  thunder  on  the  everlastinr  hills. 
I  heard  Him,  fur  He  spake,. and  grief  be- 


A  soleaui  soom  of  ills. 
*  Whaa  the  next  moon  was  roll'd  into  the 

•ky. 

Stmctb  e«D«  to  me  Uud  equ»U'd  my 
desire.  »y> 

Bow  beaatif nl  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire  I 


*U  eoasforts  me   in  this  one  thought  to 
dwell, 
I  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will; 
the  kiss  he  ^ye  nie,  ere  I  fell, 
t^weetens  the  spirit  still. 

*lIeffeoyer  it  is  written  that  my  race 
Hew'd   Ammon,    hip  and    thigh,  from 
Aroer 
Ob  ArooQ  unto  Minneth.'    Here  her  faee 
Glow*d,  as  I  look'd  at  her.  240 

She  loek*d  her  lips;  she  left  me  where  I 
stood: 
'Glory  to  God,'  she  sane,  and  past  afar, 
IWdding  the  sombre  boskage  ot  the  wood, 
Toward  the  momingustar. 

Laung  her  earol  I  stood  pensively, 
As  one  that  from  a  easement  leans  his 
head. 
When  midnight  bells  eease  ringing  sud- 
denly. 
And  the  old  year  is  dead. 

"Aks  f  alas  I '  a  low  voice,  full  of  care, 

iBr*d  beside  me:  'Tom  and  look 

tsa 


I  am  that  Rosamond,  whom  men  eall  fair, 
If  what  I  was  I  be. 

*  Would  I  had  been  some  maiden  coarse 
and  poor  I 
O  me,  that  I  should  ever  see  the  light  I 
Those  dragon  eyes  of  anger'd  Eleanor 
Do  hunt  me,  day  and  night.' 

She  ceased  in  tears,  fallen  from  hope  and 
trust; 
To  whom  the  Egyptian:  *0,  you  tamely 
died  ! 
You  should  have  clung  to  Fulvia's  waist, 
and  thrust 
The  dagger  thro'  her  side.'  s6o 

With  that  sharp  sound  the  white  dawn's 
creeping  beams. 
Stolen  to  my  brain,  dissolved  the  mys- 
tery 
Of  folded  sleep.    The  captain  of  my  dreams 
Ruled  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Mom  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark 
Ere  I  saw  her  who  clasp'd  in  her  last 
trance 
Her  murder'd   father's  head,  or  Joan  of 
Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France; 

Or  her  who  knew  that  Love  ean  vanquish 
Death, 
Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her 
king,  sTo 

Drew   forth  the    poison  with  her  balmy 
breath, 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  spring. 

No  memory  labors  longer  from  the  deep 
Gold-mines  of  thought  to  lift  the  hidden 
ore 
That  glimpses,   moving  up,  than  I  from 
sleep 
To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each  little  sound  and  sight     With  what 

dull  pain 

Conipass'd,  how    eagerly  I    sought  to 

strike 

Into  that  wondrous  track  of  dreams  again  ! 

But  no  two  dreams  are  like.  s8o 

As  when  a  soul  laments,  whieh  hath  beeu 
blest, 
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Desiring   what   is   mingled   with    past 
years. 
In  yeamings  that  can  never  be  exprest 
By  signs  or  groans  or  tears; 

Beoanse  all  words,  tho'  cnll'd  with  choicest 
art, 
Failing  to  giro  the  bitter  of  the  sweet, 
Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  heart 
Faints,  faded  by  its  heat. 


THE   BLACKBIRD 
Fiist  pnbliahed  in  1S42,  hot  written  in  1883. 

O  BLACKBIRD  I  Sing  me  something  well: 
While  all  the  neighbors  shoot  thee  round, 
I  keep  smooth  plats  of  fruitful  ground, 

Where  thou  mayst  warble,  eat,  and  dwell. 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 

Are  thine;  the  range  of  lawn  and  park; 
The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark, 

All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall. 

Tet,  tho'  I  spared  thee  all  the  spring, 
lliy  sole  delight  is,  sitting  still. 
With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill 

To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

A  golden  bill !  the  silTcr  tongne. 

Cold  February  loved,  is  dry; 

Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once  when  young; 

And  in  the  sultry  garden-squares, 

Now  thy  flute  -  notes  are    changed  to 

coarse, 
I  hear  thee  not  at  all,  or  hoarse 

As  when  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares. 

Take  warning  I  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue. 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new. 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD 
YEAR 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  volume  of  1833. 

Fuix  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow. 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing; 


Toll  ye  the  chnrcb-bell  sad  and  akyw. 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
For  the  old  year  lies  ardying. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 
Ton  came  to  us  so  readily. 
Ton  lived  with  us  so  steadily. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still,  he  doth  not  move; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  tme-loTS^ 

And  the  New-year  will  take  *em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  yon  have  been  with  ns. 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us» 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  biniy 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  yon  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  yoo, 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you. 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he  11  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The   nieht  is    starry  and    cold,  m^ 
friend. 

And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold 
my  friend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  I  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro; 
The  cricket  chirps;  the  light  bums  low; 
'T  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we  11  dearly  rue  for  .too. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  g^wing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack  I  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  his  chin; 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 


TO  J.  S. 
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Aid  wtiteth  at  tbe  door. 

Tins*!  a  BOW  foot  on  the  floor,  my 

friiad, 
iid  A  DOW  {mo  at  tbe  door,  my  friend, 
Amv &oe  at  the  door. 


TO  J.  S. 
Ptepriafted  ia  18S3,  and  ilightly  altered  in 

Tn  wind  that  beats  the  mountain  blows 
lion  softly  roond  the  open  wold, 

And  mtJy  oomes  the  world  to  those 
lost  are  east  in  gentle  mould. 

Aid  Be  this  knowledge  bolder  made. 
Or  else  I  had  not  dared  to  flow 

Is  these  words  toward  you,  and  invade 
Efea  with  a  Terse  your  holy  woe. 

Tii  strange  that  those  we  lean  on  most, 
Those  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  are 
nursed, 

Fsll  into  shadow,  soonest  lost; 

Those  we  lore  first  are  taken  first 

God  gires  us  lore.    Something  to  lore 
Be  lends  us;  but,  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeuesa,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

This  is  the  eorse  of  time.     Alas ! 

In  grief  I  am  not  all  unleam'd; 
Oaee  thro' mine  own  doors  Death  did  pass; 

One  went  who  never  hath  retum'd. 

Be  will  not  smile  ~  not  speak  to  me 

Onee  more.    Two  years  hb  chair  is 


EaipiT  before  ns.    That  was  he 

^V'itboot  whose  life  I  had  not  been. 


loss  is  rarer;  for  thb  star 
Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  are 
Of  heaven,  nor  having  wander'd  far 
Shot  on  the  sud£n  into  dark. 


I 
A 


I 


your  brother;  his  mute  dust 
I  honor  and  his  living  worth; 

more  pore  and  bold  and  just 
Was  never  bom  into  the  earth. 

_  not  look*d  upon  vou  nigh 
8iaee  that  dear  soul  hath  fallen  asleep. 


Great  Nature  is  more  wise  than  I; 
I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 


And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew. 

Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro*  the  brain, 

I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 

'Weep,    weeping    dulls    the    inward 
pain.' 

Let  Grief  be  her  own  mistress  stilL 
She  loveth  her  own  anguish  deep 

More  than  much  pleasure.     Let  her  will 
Be  done  —  to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say,  'God*8  ordinance 

Of  death  is  blown  in  every  wind;' 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 

That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun. 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

Vain  solace  I    Memory  standing  near 

Cast  down  her  eyes,  and  in  her  throat 

Her  voice  seem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 
Dropt  on  the  letters  as  I  wrote. 

I  wrote  I  know  not  what.    In  truth. 
How  Bhould  I  soothe  you  any  way. 

Who  miss  the  brother  of  your  youth  ? 
Yet  something  I  did  wish  to  say; 

For  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Both  are  my  friends,  and  my  true 
breast 
Bleedeth  for  both ;  yet  it  may  be 

That  only  silence  suiteth  best. 

Words  weaker  thanyour  grief  would  make 
Grief  more.     'T  were  better  I  should 


Although  myself  could  almost  take 

TIm  place  of  him  that  sleeps  in  peace. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace; 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul. 
While  the  stars  bum,  the  moons  increase. 

And  the  great  ages  onward  rolL 

Sleep  till  the  end,  tme  soul  and  sweet. 

frothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet; 

Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 
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ON  A  MOURNER 
Fink  printed  in  the 'SelMtuns '  of  186& 


Natuhk,  so  far  as  in  her  lies, 
Imitates  God»  and  turns  her  face 

To  eTery  land  beneath  the  skies. 
Counts  nothine  that  she  meets  with  base, 
Bot  lires  and  ToTes  in  every  plaoe; 

n 

Fills  oat  the  homely  qnickset-screens, 
And  makes  the  purple  lilac  ripe, 

Steps  from  her  airy  hill,  and  greens 
The  swamp,  where  humm'd  the  drop- 
ping snipe. 
With  mo88  and  braided  marish-pipe; 

in 

And  on  thy  heart  a  finger  lays. 
Saying, '  Beat  quicker,  for  the  time 

Is  pleasant,  and  the  woods  and  ways 
Are  pleasant,  and  the  beech  and  lime 
Pot  forth  and  feel  a  gladder  dime.' 

IV 

And  mnrmnrs  of  a  deeper  voice, 
Going  before  to  some  far  shrine, 

Teach  Siat  sick  heart  the  stronger  choice, 
mi  all  thy  life  one  way  incline 
With  one  wide  Will  that  closes  thine. 


And  when  the  zoning  eve  has  died 
Where  yon  dark  yalleys  wind  forlorn. 

Come  Hope  and  Memory,  spouse  and  bride. 
From  out  the  borders  of  the  mom. 
With  that  fair  child  betwixt  them  bom. 

VI 

And  when  no  mortal  motion  jars 

The  blackness  roimd  the  tombing  sod, 

Thro'  silence  and  the  trembling  stars 
Comes  Faith  from   tracts  no  feet  hare 

trod. 
And  Virtoe,  like  a  household  god 

VII 

Promising  empire;  such  as  those 
Once  heard  at  dead  of  night  to  greet 

Troy's  wandering  prince,  so  that  he  rose 
With  sacrifice,  while  sill  the  fleet 
Had  rest  by  stony  hills  of  Crete. 


This  and  the  two  following  pottna, 
in  1833,  weie  first  printed  in  1S42,  aad  ftm» 
been  altered  but  slii^Uy.    See  NoIm. 

You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ea 
Within  this  region  I  subsist. 
Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 

And  languish  for  the  purple  seas.. 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose. 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foat 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent; 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 
But,  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought. 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thoofffat 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  sproig 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  erime. 

And  individual  freedom  mute, 

Tho'  power  should  make    from  land  **> 
land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great  — 
Tho'  every  channel  of  the  State 

Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand  ^• 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbor-mouth. 
Wild  wind  I     I  seek  a  warmer  sky^ 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 


Or  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet; 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights; 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoioe, 
Self-gatherd  in  her  prophet-mind. 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  thro*  town  and  field 
To  minfi^le  with  the  human  race. 

And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 
The  fullness  of  her  face  — 
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Gfive  motiier  of  majesiio  works, 
ftom  ker  isle-altar  gazing  down, 

Wlw^  Godlike,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 
iiid,  king-like,  wears  the  crown. 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

Hie  wisdom  of  a  thousand  jears 
Ii  in  them.    May  perpetual  youth 

Ke^  diy  their  light  from  tears; 

Thti  her  fsir  form  may  stand  and  shine, 
Mske  bright   our  days  and  light  our 
dreams, 

Tniiin£  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  nlsebood  of  extremesi 


Love  thoa  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within  the  present,  but  transfused 

Huo' future  tune  by  power  of  thought; 

True  lore  tnm'd  round  on  fixed  poles, 
Love,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends. 
For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends, 

Tliy  brothers  and  immortal  souls. 


But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time, 
Kor  fc«d  with  crude  imaginings 
Tbid  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings 

Hiat  every  sophister  can  lime. 


lO 


BeUrer  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
F^  those,  not   blind,  who  wait   for 

Tho*  sittbg  girt  with  doubtful  light. 

Mske  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds; 

Bat  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 

Before  her  to  whatever  sky 
Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds,    ao 

VTateh  what  main-currents  draw  the  years; 

Cat  Prejodice  against  the  grain. 

Bot  gentle  words  are  always  gain; 
Begard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers. 

Hot  toQ  for  title,  place,  or  touch 
Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise  — 
It  ROWS  to  guerdon  after-days. 

Nor  deal  in  watch-words  overmuch; 

Hot  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw, 
Not  mastf^r'd  by  some  modem  term,     30 


Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm; 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law. 

That  from  Discussion's  lip  may  fall 
With  Life  that,  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  manv  minds, 

To  close  the  interests  of  all. 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm. 
And  moist  and  dry,  devising  long. 
Thro'  many  agents  making  strong, 

Matures  the  individual  form.  40 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ing^roove  itself  with  that  which  files, 
And  work,  a  ioint  of  state,  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A  saying  hard  to  shape  in  act; 

For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals  §d 

A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals. 

Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Even  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom  — 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Teaming  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school; 
Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule. 

New  Majesties  of  mighty  States  —  60 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour. 
But  vague  in  vapor,  hard  to  mark; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd. 
Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 
Reg^ard  nadation,  lest  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head;        70 
To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made. 

That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

O,  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 

Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youth. 
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To  follow  flying  stem  of  Troth 
Across  the  bruen  briage  of  war  — 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  fead« 
Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes, 
And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 

That  Frinciples  are  raiu'd  in  blood;  So 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  wonld  cease 
To  hold  his  hope  thro*  shame  and  guilt, 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt, 

Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 

Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word. 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword. 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away  ^ 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes;  90 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 

Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke. 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day. 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead; 
Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 

Baw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA   IN 

1782 

First  publiahed  in  the  1874  edition  of  the 
'  Poems.     See  Notes. 

O  THOU  that  sendest  out  the  man 

To  rule  by  land  and  sea. 
Strong  mother  of  a  Lion-line, 
Be  proud  of  those  strong  sons  of  thine 

Who  wrenched  tneir  rights  from  thee  I 

What  wonder  if  in  noble  heat 

Those  men  thine  arms  withstood, 
Retanght  the  lesson  thou  hadst  taught, 
And  in  thy  spirit  with  thee  fought  — 
Who  sprang  from  English  blood  I 

Bnt  thou  rejoice  with  liberal  joy, 

Lift  up  thy  rocky  face, 
And  shatter,  when  the  storms  are  black, 
In  many  a  streaming  torrent  back. 

The  seas  that  shock  thy  base  1 

Whatever  harmonies  of  law 
The  growing  world  assnme^ 


Thy  work  is  thine  —  the  single  Mile 
From  that  deep  chord  whioh   " 
smote 
Will  vibrate  to  the  doom. 


THE  GOOSE 
Fiist  printed  in  1842,  and  BnehangsA 

I  KNBW  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor. 
Her  rags  scarce  held  together; 

There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  doof^ 
And  it  was  windy  weather. 

He  held  a  goose  upon  his  arm. 
He  utter 'd  rhyme  and  reason: 

*  Here,  take  the  goose,  and  keep  yoa  wmm 
It  is  a  stormy  season.' 

She  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  leg^ 
A  goose  —  't  was  no  great  matter. 

The  i^oose  let  faXi  a  golden  egg 
With  cackle  and  with  clatter. 

She  dropt  the  goose,  and  caught  the  pel^ 
And  ran  to  tell  her  neighbors. 

And  bless'd  herself,  and  cursed  herself 
And  rested  from  her  labors; 

And  feeding  high,  and  living  softy 
Grew  plump  and  able-bomed, 

Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doiPd, 
The  parson  smirk'd  and  nodded. 

So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  miud. 
She  felt  her  heart  grow  prouder; 

But  ah  I  the  more  the  white  goose  laid 
It  dack'd  and  cackled  louc^r. 

It  dutter'd  here,  it  chnckled  there. 
It  stirr'd  the  old  wife's  mettle; 

She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair, 
And  hurl'd  the  pan  and  kettle. 

'  Aquinsy  choke  thy  cursed  note  I  * 
Then  wax'd  her  anger  stronger. 

'  Go,  take  the  goose,  and  wring  her  thioat 
I  will  not  b^tf  it  longer.' 

Then  yelp'd  the  cnr,  and  yawl'd  the  mX^ 
Ran  Gaffer,  stumbled  Gammer. 

The  goose  flew  this  way  and  flew  that* 
And  fill'd  the  house  with  olamor. 
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■pontile  floor 
Tkj  flMOidor'd  au  together, 
Tk&n  ilrade  a  stnuiger  to  the  door, 
iaiitwie  wiady  weather. 


Bi  tiok  the  fooee  apon 
Ht  iltir^d  words  of  soorning: 

^febipjoaeoldyor  keep  you  wann. 
It  ii  a  itonDy  moming. 

He  wild  wiad  rang  from  park  and  plaiiiy 
iidrauid  the  attioa  rambled. 


Till  all  the  tables  danced  again, 
And  half  the  chimneys  tumbled. 

The  glass  blew  in,  the  fire  blew  ont, 
The  blast  was  bard  and  harder. 

Her  cap  blew  off,  her  gown  blew  up, 
And  a  whirlwind  dear'd  the  larder; 

And  while  on  all  sides  breaking  loose 
Her  household  fled  the  danger. 

Quoth  she, '  The  devil  take  tiro  goose. 
And  God  forget  the  stranger  I* 


ENGLISH   IDYLS 


AND  OTHER  POEMS 
A  heading  adopted  in  the  1884  and  subsequent  editions. 


THE  EPIC 

pabUriMd  fai  1&12,  but  written  as  early 
Mlia&    See  Notes. 

At    Fiaaeb  Allen's    on   the    Christmas- 


or  dwindled  down  to  some  odd 


of  forfeits  done  —  the  girls  all 

kiMfd 

Bweath  tba  sacred  bush  and  past  away  — 
Tke    paiaon  Holmes,  the    poet    Everard 

Han, 
Tke  bostp  and  I  sat  round  the  wassail- 

bOWly 

TWa  half-way  ebb'd;  and  there  we  held 

atalk. 
Bam  all  the  old  honor  had  from  Christmas 


Or 


odd  nooks  like  this;  till  I,  tired 

ont 
With  cutting  eights  that   day  npon  the 

pond,  to 

WWre,  three  times  slipping  from  the  outer 

•dge, 
I  Wmp*d  the  ice  into  three  sereral  stars. 
Fell  ta  a  dose;  and  half-awake  I  heard 
The  paiMio  takinff  wide  and  wider  sweeps. 
How  haiping  on  tne  ehurch-eommissiooers, 
Now  hawking  at  geolognr  and  schism; 
Uilfl  I  woke»  ana  found  him  settled  down 
Ufom  the  general  decay  of  faith 


Right  thro'  the  world:  'at  home  was  little 

left. 
And  none  abroad;  there  was  no  anchor, 

none,  to 

To  hold  by.'    Francb,  laughing,  clapt  his 

On  Ererard's  shoulder,  with  *I  hold  by 
him.' 

*  And  I,'  quoth  ETcrard,  *  by  the  wassail- 

bowl.' 

*  Why  yes,'  I  said,  *  we  knew  your  gift  that 

way 
At  college;  but  another  which  you  had  — 
I  mean  of  rerse  (for  so  we  held  it  then). 
What  came  of  that  ? '     '  You  know,'  said 

Frank,  *  he  burnt 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  tweWe 

books'  — 
And  then  to  me  demanding  why:  '  O,  sir, 
He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  said,  or 

else  yo 

Something  so  said  't  was  nothing  —  that 

a  tnith 
Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the  day; 
God  knows;  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons;  ask. 
It  pleased  me  well  enough.'     'Nay,  nay,' 

said  Hall, 

*  Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times  ? 
For  nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon. 
Nor  we  those  times;  and  why  should  any 

man 
Remodel  models?  these  twelTc  books  of 
mine 
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Were  faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothingt-worth, 
Mere  chaff  and  draff,  mach  better  burnt.' 

*  Bat  V  40 

Said  Francis,  *pick'd  the  eleventh  from 

this  hearth. 
And  have  it;  keep  a  thing,  its  ose  will 

come. 
I  hoard  it  as  a  snear-plum  for  Holmes.' 
He  laogh'd,  and  li  tho'  sleepy,  like  a  horse 
That  heais  the  oom-bin  open,  priok'd  my 


For  I  remember'd  Everaid's  college  &me 
When  we  were   Freshmen.     Then  at  my 

reqaest 
He  brought  it;  and  the  poet,  little  urged. 
Bat  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 
Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes. 
Deep-chested  music,  and  to  this  resolt.     51 


MORTE   D'ARTHUR 

So  all  day  long  the  ncnse  of  battle  roll'd 
Amoofi^the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea. 
Until  King  Arthar's  table,  man  by  man. 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonness  about  their  lord. 
King  ^hop;  then,  because  his  wound 

deep. 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross,      60 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  g^reat  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
'  The  sequel  of  to-day  ansolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a 

sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.    I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time. 
Delight  our  souls  widi  talk  of  knightly 

deeds,  70 

Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I    should  come 

again 
To  rule  once  more  —  but  let  what  will  be 

be, 
I  am  so  deeplv  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  nelp  I  cannot  1&  t  till  mom. 


Thou  therefore  take  mv  brand  RieaKhi^ 
Which  was  my  pride;  for  thoa  lemembwi 

est  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  smnmer  noon,  am 

arm  u 

Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  tlie  laka. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystio,  waadnhUt^ 
Holding    the    sword — and  haw  I  low^ 

across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  ki^g; 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sane  or  told 
In  af  tertime,  this  also  shall  be  knowii. 
But  now  delay  not;  take  Ezcalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  fanag 

me  word.' 
To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:  9» 
'It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

thus. 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Tet  I  thy  best  wUl  all  perform  at  fall. 
Watch  wha*  I  see.  and  lightl,  bring  thee 

word- 
So  saying,  from  the  rain'd  shriae  he 

stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  aneient 

men. 
Old  knight»,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.    He,  step- 
ping down  xtfo 
By  zigzag  paths  and  iuts  of  pointed  rock. 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 
There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Exeali- 

bur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  doad,  ran 

forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the 

hUt; 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 

sparks. 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.    He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he 

stood,  110 

This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw;  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags. 
That  whistled  stiff    and  dry  about   the 

marge. 
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liMN^  hm  iMok  slow  to  the  wounded 

TInipilDt  Kii^  Artlmr to  Sir  Bedivere: 
*bit  tm  petform'd  mj  mianoa  which  I 

tftfe? 
Wkl  II  it  tlMM  hut  Men,  or  w^t  hast 
iNud?* 
iai  iMwer  made  the  hokl  Sir  Bedi- 
i«e:  iw 

*I  kmd  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
iid  ths  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 
Tt  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and 
psle: 
'Hot  last  betray'd  thy  natore  and  thy 


111  iradering  tree  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Tkj  fnlty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight; 
FvMwngn  had  foUow'd,  either  hand. 
Or  fM^  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
Hit  ii  a  shamefnl  thing  for  men  to  lie.  199 
Tfl  aow,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
Am  tkea  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
1  bade  thee»  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me 

—  nail   9  w  •  w 

worUa 
Thn  went  Sir  Bediyere  the  second  time 
the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 


CeaatiBg  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought ; 
Bel  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt. 
How  enrioosly  and  strangely  chased,  he 


His  pains  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 
'  Aad  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 

SavelT  a  preeioas  thing,  one  worthy  note,  140 

Shonld  thos  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth, 

Whieb  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of 

many  men. 

What  good  should  follow  this,  if  thb  were 
done? 

What  hamiy  nndoiie?  deep  harm  to  dis- 
obey, 

Seeing  obedieaee  b  the  bond  of  rule. 

Ware  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  de- 


Aa  act  «i|xroAtabIe,  against  himself  ? 
Tba  king  is  sick,  ana  knows  not  what  he 


What  foeord,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
8ho«ld  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath  iso 
And  rwDors  of  a  doubt?    but  were  thb 
kept, 

in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 
kings, 

oaa  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
"  Ki^  Arthur's  swora,  Ezcalibor, 


Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Uke; 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the 
deeps 

Upon  the  nidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  after- 
time 

To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence; 

But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were 

lost'  160 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  hb  own  eon- 

ceit. 
And  hid  Ezealibur  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded 

king. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  bieathing  heav- 

iljr: 
'  What  18  it  thou  hast  seen,  or  what  hast 
heard?' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
'  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.* 
To  whom  replied  King  <^thur,  much  io 

wrath: 
'  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue,  170 

Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  I    Woe  b  me  t 
Anthori^  forgets  a  dying  king. 
Laid  wiciow'd  of  the  power  in  nb  eye 
That  bow'd  the  wilL    I  see  thee  what  thou 

art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights. 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all. 
Thou  wonldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

hilt; 
Either  from  lust  of  sold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice,     180 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence; 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran. 
And,    leaping    down    the    ridges    lightly, 

plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  dutch'd  the 

sword. 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it    The 

great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the 

moon. 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd 

in  an  arch. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  room. 
Seen  where  the   moving  bles  of  winter 

shock  «ff 

By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
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So  flash'd  and  fell  the  hmA  Exoalibur; 
Bat  ere  he  dipt  the  sarfaoe,  mee  an  arm 
Cloth'd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
And  cau|^ht  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd 

hmi 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  onder  in  the 

mere* 
And  lig^y  went  the  other  to  the  king. 
Then  sp^e  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker 

broath: 
'Now  see  I  bj  thine  ejes  that  this   is 

done.  aoo 

Speak  out;  what  b  it  thoa  hast  heard,  or 

seen?' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedirere : 

*  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 

gems 
Should  olind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lires  of  mortal  men. 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful, aio 
That  cauffht  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

disn'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 
mere.' 
And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing hard: 

*  My  end  draws  nigh;  't  is  time  that  I  were 

gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 

weight, 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  jet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cmd,  and  I  shall  die.' 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 

rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And   looking   wistfully    with    wide    blue 

eyes  aio 

As  in  a  picture.    Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not 

words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one 

knee, 
O'er  both  hb  shoulders  drew  the  languid 

hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombs. 
But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted 

hud, 


Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  hit  bei 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  mfjM 

the  king. 
Mattering   ai^   murmoring   at   hit   eei^ 

'  Quick,  quick !  n» 

I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.* 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ndge  to 

rid^f 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  1m 

walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  froien  hilla. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  uid  a  eijr 
Before.    His  own  tbooght  drove  him  like  m 

goad. 
Dry  elash'd  his  harness  in  the  iej  eaves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  aad 

right 
The  bare  black  difF  dang'd  loond  him,  as 

he  based 
His   feet  on  juts  of   slippery  crag  thai 

ran^  a^o 

Sharp -smitten  with  the  dint   of   armed 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  I  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 
Then  saw  &ey  how  there  hove  a  dosky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stsm. 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were 


That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 

forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  — 

by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold  —  and 

from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars,  aso 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  *  Place  me  in  the 

barge,' 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  thoee 

three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  kin^ 

and  wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest  laid  his  head  npon  her  lap. 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and  chafed 

his  hands,  ate 

And  call*d  him  by  his  name,  com] 

loud. 
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JUl  ^Npsiif  bitter  tean  •gainst  his  brow 
Sbnfti  mA  dark  blood;  for  aU  his  face 

WMvUto 
ill  e>loris«,  and  like  tho  withered  moon 
Saili  by  the  fraah  beam  of  the  springing 


iiri  an  hii  greayee  and  enissee  dash'd  with 

drape 
Of  amt;  and  the  light  and  Instroos  curls — 
Thu  Bide  hie  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
Hi|fcbonthe  dais-throne  —  were  paroh'd 

with  dost; 
Or,  dotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mii'd  with  the  kiiightlj  growth  that  fringed 

his  lips.  a7> 

Stiike  a  shatter*d  eolamn  lay  the  king; 
K«C  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 


PWb  ipur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Skot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
fidhie  the  ejes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Th»  loodl J  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
'Ah  I  Bj  Lonl  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  7 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

eyes? 
F«  BOW  I  see  the  true  old  times    are 
dead,  aSo 

Whea   erery   morning    brought   a   noble 

chance. 
And  every  chance  brought    out  a  noble 

knight. 
Sack  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 

that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
Bat  BOW  the  whole  roumd  table  is  dis- 
solved 
WUek  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
Aad  tbe  days  <Mrken  round  me,  and  the 


men,  strange    faces,   other 


Aad  alowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the 

barge:  tv* 

'  TkB  old  order  ehangeth,  yielding  plaoe  to 


And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lsat  oae  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world. 
Comfoft  thvself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  kave  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 

done 
May  He  within  himself  make  poret  but 

tkoo. 
If  tho«  shoBldst  never  see  my  face  again, 


Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 
Than  thb  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise   like  a  fountain  for  me  night    and 

day.  300 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both  lor  themselves  and  those  who  eall 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt — 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion;  jk> 

Where  IbIIs  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly,  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow*d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 

lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea. 
Where  I   will  heal  me  of    my  grievooi 

wound.' 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and 

sail 
Moved  from    the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the 

flood 
With  swarthy  webs.    Long  stood  Sir  Bedi- 

vere  jao 

Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of 

dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light,  that 

long 
Had  wink^  and  threaten'd  darkness,  flared 

and  fell; 
At  which  the  parson,  sent  to  sleep  vrith 

sound, 
And  waked  with  silenoe,  grunted  '  Good  I  * 

but  we 
Sat  rapt:  it  was  the  tone  with  which  he 

read  — 
Perhaps  some  modem  touches  here  and 

there 
Redeemed  it  from  the  charge  of  nothing- 
ness— 
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Or  else  we  loTed  the  man,  and  priced  his 

work; 
I  know  not;  hnt  we  sitting,  as  I  said. 
The  cock  crew  loud,  as  at  that  time  of 

year 
The  lastj  bird  takes  cTerr  honr  for  dawn. 
Then  Francis,  muttering,  like  a  man  ill- 
used, 
*  There  now  —  that 's  nothing  I '  drew  a  lit- 
tle back, 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smoulder*d  log. 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flue. 
And  so  to  bed,  where  yet  in  sleep  I  seemed 
To  sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shores, 
Pmnt  after  point;  till  on  to  dawn,  when 
dreams  341 

Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day. 
To  me,  methought,  who  waited  with  the 

crowd. 
There  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward, 

bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modem  gentleman 
Of  stateliest  port;  and  all  the  people  cried, 
'  Arthur  is  come  again:  he  cannot  die.' 
Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills  be- 
hind 
Eepea.«d-.Con..  .gain.  «d  thrice  « 

And,  further  inland,  Toices  echoed  — 
'Come  350 

With  all  good  things,  and  war  shaU  be  no 
more. 

At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal. 

That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  aud  heard  in- 
deed 

The  clear  church-bells  ring  in  the  Christ- 
mas mom. 


THE  GARDENER'S  DAUGHTER 


OR,  THE  PICTURES 

Fint  printed  in  1842. 

This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day. 
When  I  and  Eustace  from  the  city  went 
To  see  the  Gardener's  daughter;  1  and  he, 
Brothers  in  Art;  a  friendship  so  complete 
Portion'd  in  halves   between  us,  that  we 

grew 
The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt. 
My  Eustace  might  hare   sat  for  Her- 
cules; 
80  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast.  , 


He,  by  some  law  that  holds  in  lore, 

draws 

The  greater  to  the  lesser,  long  desired     m 
A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 
A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
Sunom'd  up  and  closed  in  UtUe; — Jnliet, 

she 
So  light  of  foot,  so  light  of  spirit — O,  she 
To  me  myself,  for  some   three  eutitm 

moons. 
The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Unto  the  shores  of  nothing  !    Know  yoi 

not 
Such  touches  are  but  embassies  of  LofV^ 
To  tamper  with  the  feelings,  ere  he  fooiid 
Empire  for  life  ?  but  Eustace  painted  hen 
And  said  to  me,  she  sitting  with  na  then,  11 
*  When  will  you  paint  like  this  ? '  and  I 

replied  — 
l^fy  words  were  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest* 
*'Ti8  not  your  work,  but  Lore's.    Lore, 

unperceiTed, 
A  more  ideal  artist  he  than  all. 
Came,  drew  yonr  pencil  from  yon,  mads 

those  eyes 
Darker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  that  ban 
More  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  feoot  d 

March.' 
And  Juliet  answer'd  laughing, '  Go  and  aei 
The  Gardener's  daughter;  trust  me,  aftei 

that,  y 

You  scarce  can  fail  to  match  his  master 

piece.' 
And  up  we  rose,  and  on  the  spnr  we  went 
Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  lore. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells; 
And,  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  yoi 

hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock; 
Altho'  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  gra^s,  wash'd  by  a  slow  brasd 

stream,  41 

That,  stirr*d  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on. 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  oridge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster-towers. 

The  fields  betweei 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-odder'd 

kine, 
And   all   about   the   large   lime   feathen 

low — 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  mnrmnrooi 

wings. 
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£i  tbi  stffl  plsM  alie,  houdad  in  hsnelf , 
fiifVyteldoai  Men;  not  last  «mong  os  lived 
Um  Ihm  froa  lip  to  lip.    Who  had  not 

keaid  50 

OfBoM.theGtfdener'sdmaghter?  Where 

wube, 
bUat  in  memorjt  ao  old  at  heartt 
itnefc  a  distanoe  from  hii  youth  in  grief, 
Hal,  kaTiaff  laan,  forgot  7    The  common 

BMMthy 

Si  {Mi  to  ezpraaa  delight,  in  praise  of  her 
Gnw  oralorj.    Soeh  a  lord  is  Loye, 
Asd  Beaatj  sueh  a  mistress  of  the  world. 
Aad  if  i  said  that  Fanoj»  led  by  Love, 
W«ld  play  with  flying  forms  and  images, 
Til  tins  is  also  tme,  that,  long  before      60 
I  look'd  apon  her,  when  I  heard  her  name 


Vf  htui  was  like  a  prophet  to  my  heart, 
AimI  told  AM  I  should  love.    A  crowd  of 

liil  ioaght  to  sow  themselves  like  winged 

■cnuy 
Ban  oat  of  evarjrthing  I  heard  and  saw, 
flitter'd  about  my  senses  and  mv  soul; 
iad  vague  desires,  like  fitful'bksts  of 

balm 
To  OM  that  travels  quickly,  made  the  air 
Of  Kfs  dalieioiis,  and  all  kinds  of  thought, 
Hat  ▼erged  npon  them,  sweeter  than  the 
dr«un  70 

AnniVl  by  a  happy  man,  when  the  dark 

East, 
CMtCBt  ■•  bri^taning  to  his  bridal  mom. 
Aad  save  this  orbit  of  the  memory  folds 
Far  cv«r  in  itself  the  day  we  went 
To   aaa    ber.     All   the    land  in  flowery 


a  broad  and  eqnal-blowing  wind, 
of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large 
cloud 
Dmw  downward ;  bnt  all  else  of  heaven  was 


Up  to  the  son,  and  Biay  from  verge  to 

varge, 
Aad  Ifaj  with  me  from  bead  to  becL  And 

■ow,  80 

As  tlw*  t  ware  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were 

jnst  flown,  that  mom  with  all  its 


For  IhoM  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life  of 
these-— 

in  mina  ears.    The  staar  forgot  to 
graaa, 

woara  the  hedge-row  cots  the  path- 
wav,  stood, 


Leaning  his  boms  into  the  naig^ibor  field 
And  lowine   to   his    fellows.    Ftem   tha 

woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for 

307. 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 

His  happy  home,  the  ground.    To  left  and 

nght,  91 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm; 
The  redcap  whistled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of 

day. 
And  Eustace  tnm*d,  and  smiling  said  to 

me: 
*  Hear  how  the  bushes  echo  I  by  my  life. 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts.    Think 

you  they  sing 
Like  poets,  from  the  vanity  of  song  ?       99 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sing  ? 
And  would  they  praise  the  heavens  for 

what  they  have  ? ' 
And  I  made  answer:  *Wera  there  nothing 

else 
For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only 

love. 
That  only  love  were   cause   enough  for 

praise.' 
Lightly  he  laugh'd,  as  one  that  read  my 

thought. 
And  on  we  went;  bnt  are  an  hour  had 

pas8*d. 
We  reached  a   meadow  slanting   to  the 

North, 
Down  which  a  well-wora  pathway  eonrtad 

ns 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge. 
This,  yielding,  gave  into  a  gnusy  walk   im 
Thro'  crowded  lilac-ambush  trinuy  praned; 
And  one  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perfuma^ 

blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  enter'd  in  the  cool. 
The  garden  stretches  southward.    In  tha 

midst 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of 

shaae. 
The  garden-glasses  shone,  and  momently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter'd  silver  lighta. 
'Eustace,'  I  said,  <this  wonder  keeps 

the  bouse.' 
He  nodded,  but  a  moment  afterwards 
He  cried, '  Look  !  look  ! '  Before  he 

I  tnm'd,  CM 

Aad,  are  a  star  eaa  wink,  beheld  her  tharai 
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For  np  tho  porch  there  grew  an  Eastem 

rose. 
That,  flowering  high,  the  last  night's  gale 

had  caught 
And  hlown  across  the  walk.     One  arm 

aloft  — 
Gown'd  in  pore  white  that  fitted  to  the 

shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  hack,  she  stood, 
A  single  stream   of  all  her  soft  brown 

hair 
Pour'd  on  <me  side;  the  shadow  of  the  flow- 
ers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist  —  iy> 
Ah,  happy  shade  I — and  still  went  wavering 

down. 
But,  ere  it  tonch'd  a  foot,  that  might  have 

danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt. 
And  mix'd  with  sha£>ws  of  the  common 

ground* 
But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and 

sunn'd 
Her  violet  eves,  and  all  her  Hebe  bloom. 
And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her 

lips, 
And  on  the  boonteous  wave  of  such  a 

breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.    Half  light,  half 

shade. 
She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man 

yonng.  140 

So  rapt,  we  near'd  the  house;  but  she,  a 

Rose 
In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant  toil. 
Nor  heard  us  come,  nor  from  her  tendance 

tum'd 
Into  the  world  without;  till  close  at  hand. 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own  intent. 
This  murmur  broke  the  stillness  of  that 

air 
Which  brooded  round  about  her  : 

<  Ah,  one  rose. 
One  rose,  but  one,  by  those  fair  fingers 

cuird. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisses  press'd  on 

lips 
Less  exquisite  than  thine.' 

Shelook'd;butall 
Suffused  with  blushes  —  neither  self-pos- 

sess'd  151 

Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and 

that, 
in  a  graoefol  ijuict  —^paused, 


And  dropt  the  braneh  she  held,  and 

ing  wound 
Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  stirred 

lips 
For  some  sweet  answer,  tho'  no 

came. 
Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it^ 
And  moved  away,  and  left  me,  statne-lika^ 
In  act  to  render  thanks. 

I,  that  whole  day. 
Saw  her  no  more,  altho'  I  linger'd  there  ite 
mi  every  daisy  slept,  and  Love's  whita 

Sttf 

Beam'd  thro'  the  thicken'd  oedar  in  the 

dusk. 
So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  livelong 

way 
With  solemn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter  me. 
*  Now,'  said  he, '  will  you  climb  the  top  ol 

art 
You  cannot  fail  but  work  in  hues  to  dim 
The  Titianic  Flora.     Will  you  match 
My  Juliet?  you,  not  yoo,  —  the  nrntttm, 

Love, 
A  more  ideal  artist  he  than  all.' 
So  home  I  went,  but  could  not  sleep  for 

joy,  no 

Reading  her  perfect  features  in  the  rioom. 
Kissing  the  rose  she  gave  me  o'er  ujSl  o'ef^ 
And  shaping  faithful  record  of  the  glanee 
That  graced  the  giving — such  a  noise  of 

life 
Swarm'd  in    the  golden  present,  sneh  m 

voice 
Call'd  to  me  from  the  years  to  come,  and 

such 
A  length  of  bright  horizon  rinmi'd  the 

dark. 
And  all  that  night  I  heard  the  watchmaa 

peal 
The  sliding  season;  all  that  night  I  heard 
The    heavy  clocks   knoUing    the   drowsy 

hours.  ito 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good. 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings, 
Distilling  odors  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  East. 
I^ve  at  first  sight,  first-bom,  and  heir 

to  all, 
Made  this  night  thus.   Henceforward  squall 

nor  storm 
Could  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where  she 

dwelt, 
light    pretexts    drew    me:    sometimes   a 

I)utch  love 
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frntJaft;  thea  for  roiei,  moM  or  musk, 
Tt  gneo  my  ci^  loomB;  or  fruits  and 


190 


htni  m  the  wooping  elm;  and  more  and 


Amd  floold  hring  tbe  color  to  my  cheek; 
A  lliMhf  woold  111  my  ejee  with  happy 

oinr; 
Uii  trthled  life  within  me,  and  with  each 
IkjiariBereaeed. 

The  daughters  of  the  year, 
Oil  ifter  one,  thro'    that    still    garden 

pess'd; 
uA  firlaaded  with  her  peculiar  flower 
Ikaui  into  light,  and  died  Into  the  shade; 
kd  mtk  in  passing  tooch'd  with  some 


Or  Mem'd  to  touch  her,  so  that  day  by 
day,  aoo 

lib  oae  that  never  can  be  wholly  known, 
Htrbcaaty  grew;  till  Autunm  brought  an 

hour 
Fv  Eastaee,  when  I  heard  his  deep  'I 

wiU/ 
Bnsthed,  like  the  eoTcnant  of  a  God,  to 

hold 
hm  thenee  thro'  all  the  worlds;  but  I 

rose  up 
hSk  of  his  dUsb,  and  following  her  dark 

•yet 
Fdt  eaith  as  air  beneath  me,  till  I  reach'd 
IW  wieket-gate,  and  found  her  standing 
there. 
TImto    sat   we   down    upon    a   garden 
mound. 
Two  Butaall^  enfolded;  Lore,  the  third,  a  10 
Between  os,  m  the  circle  of  his  arms 
Enwwuid  us  both;  and  over  many  a  range 
Of  wantDff  lime  the  gray  cathednd  towers, 
Amom  a  ha^  glimmer  of  the  west, 
BaveAlMthetr  shining  windows.  From  them 

ebah*d 
Tkm  bells;  we  listen'd;  with  the  time  we 

We  apoke  of    other  things;  we  coursed 

about 
TW  asbjeet  most  at  heart,  more  near  and 


like  dores    about   a  dovecote,   wheeling 

round 
The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there,  aao 
Thau,  in  that  time  ard  place,  I  spoke  to 

ber, 
Kei|idriag,  tho'  I  knew  it  was  mine  own, 
Tet  for  the  pleasure  that  I  took  to  hear. 


Requiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  gift, 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  i  loved; 
And  in  that  time  and  place  she  answer'd  me, 
And  in  the  compass  of  three  little  words, 
More  musical  than  ever  came  in  one. 
The  silver  fragments  of  a  broken  voice, 
Made  me  most  happy,  faltering,  'I  am 

thine.'  ajc 

Shall  I  cease  here  ?    Is  this  enough  to 

say 
That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 
Bv  its  own  energy  fulfilled  itself. 
Merged  in  completion  ?    Would  you  learn 

at  full 
How    passion    rose    thro'    circumstantial 

grades 
Beyond  all  grades  develop'd  ?  and  indeed 
I  had  not  staid  so  long  to  tell  you  all. 
But  while  I  mused  came  Memory  with  sad 

eyes. 
Holding  the  folded  annals  of  my  youth; 
And  wmle  I  mused.  Love  with  knit  brows 

went  by,  140 

And  with  a  flying  finger  swept  my  lips. 
And  spake, '  Be  wise  :  not  easily  forgiven 
Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that 

bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart. 
Let  in  the  day.'    Here,  then,  my  words 

have  end. 
Yet  miffht  I  tell  of  meetings,  of  faro- 

wefls  — 
Of  that  which  came  between,  more  sweet 

than  each, 
In  whispers,  like  the  whispers  of  the  leaves 
That    tremble    round  a    nightingale  —  in 

sighs 
Which  perfect  Joy,  perplez'd  for  utter- 
ance, ajo 
Stole  from  her  sister  Sorrow.    Might  I  not 

tell 
Of  difference,  reconcilement,  pledges  given. 
And  vows,  where  there  was  never  need  of 

vows. 
And  kisses,  where  the  heart  on  one  wild 

leap 
Hung  tranced  from  all  pulsation,  as  above 
The  heavens  between  their  fairy  fleeces 

pale 
Sow'd  all  their  mystic  gulfs  with  fleeting 

stars; 
Or  while  the  balmy  glooming,  erescent-lit. 
Spread  the  light  haze    along  the  river- 
shores. 
And  in  the  hollows;  or  as  once  we  met    t/tt 
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Unbeedfnl,  tho'  beneath  a  whispering  nin 
Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of  sighing 

wind, 
•And  in  her  bosom  bore  the  baby,  Sleep  ? 
But  this  whole  hour  jour  eyes  have  been 

intent 
On  that  veil'd  picture  —  veil'd,  for  what  it 

holds 
May  not  be  dwelt  on  by  the  common  day. 
This  prelude  has  prepared  thee.    Raise  thy 

soul. 
Make  thine  heart  ready  with  thine  eyes; 

the  time 
Is  come  to  raise  the  veil. 

Behold  her  there, 
As  I  beheld  her  ere  she  knew  my  heart,  270 
My  first,  last  love;  the  idol  of  my  youth. 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and,  alas  I 
Now  the  moat  blessed  memory  of  mine 

age. 

DORA 

This  poem,  first  printed  in  1842,  and  unal- 
tered since,  *  was  partly  suggested,*  as  a  note 
hi  the  editions  of  1842  and  1843  informs  us, 
'  by  one  of  Miss  Mitf ord*8  pastorals,*  —  the 
story  of  '  Dora  CreasweU  *  in  *  Our  Village.' 

With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.     William  was  his  son. 
And  she  his  niece.     He  often  look'd  at 

them. 
And  often  thoueht, '  I  '11  make  them  man 

and  wife. 
Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle's  will  in  all. 
And    yeam'd    toward  William;    but   the 

youth,  because 
He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  house, 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  call'd  his  son,  and  said:  *  My 

son, 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see     10 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die; 
And  1  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora;  she  is  well 
To  look  to;  thrifty  too  beyond  her  age. 
She  is  my  brother's  daughter;  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted,  and  he 

died 
In  foreign  lands;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dora.     Take  her  for  your 

wife; 
For  I  have  wish'd  this  marriage,  night  and 

day, 


-d 


For  many  years.'    But  William 

short: 
'  I  cannot  marry  Dora;  bymy  life, 
I  will  not  marrv  Dora! '    Then  the  old 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands,  and 

said: 
<You  will  not,  boyl  yon  dare  to  answer 

thus  I 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law. 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.    Look  to  H; 
Consider,  William,  take  a  month  to  think. 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish. 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  slnD 

pack,  29 

And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again.' 
But  William  answer'd  madly,  bit  his  lini, 
And  broke  away.    The  more  he  look'a  at 

her 
The  less  he  liked  her;  and  his  ways  were 

harsh; 
But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.    Then  be- 
fore 
The  month  was  out  he  left  his  Other's 

honse. 
And  hired  himself    to   work  within    the 

fields; 
And  half  in  love,  half  spite,  he  woo'd  and 

wed 
A  laborer's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 
Then,  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  Allao 

call'd 
His  niece  and  said:  'My  girl,  I  love  yon 

well;  40 

But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my 

son. 
Or  change  a   word  with  her  he  oalla  his 

wife. 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.    My   will  is 

law.' 
An<!l   Dora  promised,   being  meek.      She 

thought, 
<It    cannot    be;    my    uncle's    mind    will 

change !' 
And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  bom 

a  boy 
To  William ;  then  distresses  came  on  him. 
And  day  by  day  he  pass'd  his  father's  gate. 
Heart-broken,  and  his   father  help'd  him 

not. 
But  Dora  stored   what    little   she    eould 

save,  sc 

And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they 

know 
Who  sent  it;  till  at  last  a  fever  seized 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died* 
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IWb  Doca  wenl  to  Maiy.    Maiy  sat 
iai  look*d  with  tean  opon  her  bojr,  and 

thought 
BudtyagB  of  Dora.   Dora  came  and  said: 

'I  hn%  ob^*d  mT  oncle  until  now, 
ill  I  kave  iiiui'd,  for  it  was  all  thro'  me 
nhtfil  eame  on  William  at  the  first. 
H  Marjy  for  the  sake  of  him  that 's 

sose,  60 

Mai  lor  jour  sake,  the  woman  that  he 

dMisey 
Asi  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  you. 
T«  ksow  there  has  not  been  for  these  fire 


St  Ml  a  harrest.    Let  me  take  the  hoy, 
Asdl  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 
Ammf  the  wheat;  that  when  his  heart  is 


tfdl] 


Of  lie  fall  hanresty  he  may  see  the  boy, 
isdhlsss  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that 's 


Asd  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went  her 

way 
Acnii  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  mound  70 
IW  was  onsown,  where   many  poppies 

grew. 
Fsr  off  the  farmer  came  into  the  field 
isd  spied  her  not,  for  none  of  all  his 


Ikn  tell  him  Dora  waited  with  the  child ; 
Ami  Dora  would  have  risen  and  gone  to 


Bat  her  heart  fail'd  her;  and  the  reapers 

reap'd. 
And  the  son  fell,  and  all  the  land  was 

dark. 
Bat  when  the  morrow  came,  she  rose 

and  took 
The  ehild  ooee  more,  and  sat  opon  the 

mound;  79 

Aad  Bade  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  flowers 
That  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat 
To  make  him  plc«sing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 
IWb  when  toe    farmer  pass'd  into   the 

field 
Ha  apicd  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  work, 
Aad  cmme  and  said:  .'  Where   were  you 

yesterday  ? 
Whoaa  child  is  that  ?   What  are  you  doinir 

here?'  ^ 

So  Dorm  east  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Aad  aaswer'd  sof Uy,  <  Thb  is  William's 

child  I' 
•  Aad  did  I  not,'  said  Allan,  <did  I  not 
Forbid  yoo,  Dora?'    Dora  said  again;    90 


'Do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  take  the 

child, 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that 's 

gone!' 
And  AUan  said:  '  I  see  it  is  a  trick 
Got  up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman  there. 
I  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  you  ! 
You  knew  my  wora  was  law,  and  yet  you 

To  slight  it    Well  —  for  I  will  take  the 

boy; 
But  go  you  hence,  and  never  see  me  more.' 
So  saving,  he  took  the  boy  that  cried 

aloud  * 

And  struggled  hard.  The  wreath  of  flowers 

feU  too 

At  Dora's  feet.    She  bow'd  upon  her  hands, 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the 

field 
More  and  more  distant.    She  bow'd  down 

her  head. 
Remembering  the  day  when  first  she  came. 
And  all   the  things  that  had  been.    She 

bow'd  down 
And  wept  in  secret;  and  the  reapers  reap'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  laud  was  dark. 
Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  house,  and 

stood 
Upon  the  threshold.     Mary  saw  the  boy 
Was  not  with  Dora.    She  broke  out  in 

praise  110 

To  Goa,  that  help'd  her  in  her  widowhood. 
And  Dora  said:  *My  uncle  took  the  boy; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with  you: 
He  says  that  he  will  never  see  me  more.' 
Then  answer'd  Mary:  *  This  shall  never  be. 
That  thou  shouldst  take  my  trouble  on  thy- 
self; 
And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  have  the  boy, 
For  he  will  teach  him  hardness,  and  to 

slight 
His  mother.    Therefore  thou  and  I  will  go. 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and  bring  him 

home;  lao 

And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  thee  back. 
But  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again. 
Then  thou  and  I  will  live  within  one  house. 
And  work   for  William's  child,  until  he 

grows 
Of  age  to  help  us.' 

So  the  women  kiss'd 
Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reach'd  tht 

farm. 
The  door  was  oif  the  latch;  they  peep'^ 

and 
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The   boj  aet  ap  betwixt  his  grandsire's 

knees, 
Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm, 
And  olapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the 
cheeks,  130 

like  one  that    lored  him;    and  the  lad 

stretched  oat 
And  babbled  for  the  golden  seal,  that  hang 
From  Allan's  watch  and  sparkled  bj  the 

fire. 
Then  thej  came  in;  bat  when  the  boj  be- 
held 
His  mother,  he  cried  oat  to  come  to  her; 
And  Allan  set  him  down,  and  Mary  said: 

•  O  father !  —  if  yoa  let  me  call  yoa  so  — 

I  never  came  a-begging  for  myself, 

Or  William,  or  this  child;  but  now  I  come 

For  Dora;  take   her  back,  she  loves  yoa 

welL  140 

0  Sir,  when  William  died,  he  died  at  peace 
With  all  men;  for  I  ask'd  him,  and  he  said. 
He  could  not  ever  rue  his  marrying  me  — 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife;  but.  Sir,  he  said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  thus. 
'*  Grod  bless  him  !  **  he  said,  ^  and  may  he 

never  know 
The  troubles  I  have  gone  thro' I"    Then 

he  tum'd 
His  faoe  and  pass'd  — unhappy  that  I  am  ! 
But  now.  Sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  you 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learn  to 

slight  ISO 

His  father's  memory;  and  take  Dora  back, 
And  let  aU  this  be  as  it  was  before.' 

So  Mary  said^  and  Dora  hid  her  face 
By  Mary.   There  was  silence  in  the  room ; 
And  all   at  once    the  old   man   burst  in 

sobs: 
<I  have  been  to  blame — to  blame.     I 

have  kiird  my  son. 
I  have  kill'd  him  —  but  I  loved  him  —  my 

dear  son. 
May  God  forgive   me  !  —  I  have   been  to 

blame. 
Eliss  me,  my  children.' 

Then  they  clung  about 
The  old  man's  neck,  and  kiss'd  him  many 

times.  160 

And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse ; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundred-fold; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobb'd  o'er  William's 

child 
Thinking  of  William. 

So  those  four  abode 
Within  one  house  together,  and  as  years 


Went  forward  Mary  took  another  mate; 
Bat  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  datJk 


AUDLEY  COURT 

Firat  pinted  in  1842,  and  nnaltered 
for  the  maertion  of  lines  77  (*  A  rolling 
etc.)  and  86  C  Sole  star,'  eto.). 


*  The  Bull,  the  Fleece  are  cramm'd,  aad 

a  room 
For  love  or  money.    Let  us  pienie  theie 
At  Audley  Court.' 

I  spoke,  while  Aodley 
Humm'd  like  a  hive  all  round  the 


quay, 

To  Francis,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 
To  Francis  just  alighted  from  the  boat 
And  breathiug  of  the  sea.    *  With,  all 

heart,' 
Said  Francis.    Then  we  shoulder'd  thn^ 

the  swarm. 
And  rounded  by  the  stillness  of  the  beadi 
To  where  the  luiy  runs  up  its  latest  hom.  v 
We  left  the  dying  ebb  that  faintly  lipp'd 
The  flat  red  granite;  so  by  many  a  sweep 
Of  meadow  smooth   from  aftermath  we 

reach'd 
The  griffin-guarded  gates,  and  paaa'd  throT 

all 
The  pillar'd  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores. 
And  cross'd  the  garden  to  the  gardener^ 

lodge. 
With  all  its  casements  bedded,  and  its 

walls 
And  chimneys  muffled  in  the  leafy  vine. 
There,  on  a  slope  of  orchard,  Francis 

laid 
A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and 

hound,  ao 

Brought  out  a  dusky  loaf  that  smelt  of 

home, 
And,  half-cut-down,  a  pasty  costly-made. 
Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret 

lay. 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied ;  last,  with  these, 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats. 
Prime,  which  I  knew;  and  so  we  sat  aud 

eat 
And  talk'd  old  matters  over,  —  who  was 

dead. 
Who  married,  who  was  like  to  be,  and  how 
The  races  went,  and  who  woald  xeai  the 

hall;  9a 


WALKING  TO  THE  MAIL 
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IW  laoek*d  apoo  the  game,  how  scarce  it 

was 
TUmssoii;  glaiieuig  thence,  discuss'd  the 


Ik  iMv-field  system,  and  the  price  of 

U  ttraek  npon  the  corn-laws,  where  we 

■plit. 
kd  CUM  again  together  on  the  king 
Witkbntea  faces;  till  he  laugh'd  aloud, 
Ai^  while  the  blackbird  ou  the  pippin 

hanr 
Tt  War  him,  clapt  his  hand  in  mine  and 
iBBg: 
'0,  who  would  fight  and  march   and 
conntermareh, 
Br  Aot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field,        40 
ltd  iboTcll'd  up  into  some  bloody  trench 
Wbre  DO  one  knows  ?  but  let  me  Htc  my 
life. 
*0,  who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a 
dMk, 
lM*d  like  a  crow  upon  a  three-legg'd 

sloolv 

IB  ill  his  juice  u  dried,  and  all  his  joints 
ii»  fsO  of  cbulk  ?  but  let  me  live  my  life. 
*Who'd  senre  the  sUte  ?  for  if  I  carved 
my  name 
rpoa  the  cliffs  that  guard  my  natire  land, 
I  i^t  aa  well  have  traced  it  in  the  sands; 
1h§  sea  wastes  all;  but  let  me  live  my  life. 
*0,  who  would  love  ?  I  woo'd  a  woman 
onee,  st 

Bat  she  was  sharper  than  an  eastern  wind, 
And  all  ray  heart  tum*d  from  her,  as  a 

thorn 
Tma  from  the  sea;  but  let  me  live  my 
life.' 
He  sang  his  song,  and  I  replied  with 


I  fooad  it  in  a  volume,  all  of  songs, 
Kaoek*d  down  to  me,  when  old  Sir  Robert's 

pride. 
His  hooks  — the  more  the  pity,  so  I  said  — 
Cane  to  the  hammer  here  in  March  —  and 

thia^ 
I  sK  the  words,  and  added  names  I  knew: 
*  Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  sleep,  and  dream 

iiif  me:  6t 

Sbcp,  Ellen,  folded  in  thy  sister's  arm, 
Aad  sleeping,  haply  dream  her    arm   is 


*  Sleep,  Ellen,  folded  in  Emilia's  arm; 
RraiUa,  hiirer  than  all  cine  but  thou. 
Far  thou  art  fairer  than  all  else  that  is. 


<  Sleep,  breathing  health  and  peace  upon 
her  breast; 
Sleep,  breathing  loye  and  tnut  againBt  her 

lip. 

I  go  to-night;  I  come  to-morrow  mom. 

*  I  go,  but  I  return ;  I  would  I  were      70 
The  pilot  of  the  darkness  and  the  dream. 
Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  love,  and  dream  of 
me.' 

So  sang  we  each  to  either,  Francis  Hale, 
The  farmer's  sou,  who  lived  across  the  bay. 
My  friend;    and    I,  that    having  where- 
withal, 
And  in  the  fallow  leisure  of  my  life 
A  rolling  stone  of  here  and  everywhere. 
Did  what  I  would.     But  ere  the  night  we 


And  saunter'd  home  beneath  a  moon  that, 

just 
In  crescent,  dimly  rain'd  about  the  leaf    80 
Twilights  of  airy  silver,  till  we  reached 
The  limit  of  the  hills;  and  as  we  sank 
From  rock  to  rock  upon  the  glooming  quay. 
The  town   was  hush'd  beneath  us;  lower 

down 
Tlie  bay  was  oily  calm;  the  harboivbuoy. 
Sole  star  of  phosphorescence  in  the  calm, 
With  one  green  sparkle  ever  and  anon 
Dipt  by  itself,  and  we  were  glad  at  heart 


WALKING  TO  THE   MAIL 

Firat  printed  in  1842,  and  afterwards  iilightly 
chao(;^a  in  the  opening  Hoes.     See  Notes. 

John.     I  'm  gUd  I  walk'd.     How  fresh 
the  meadows  look 
Above  the  river,  and,  but  a  month  ago, 
The  whole  hillside  was  redder  than  a  foil 
Is  yon  plantation  where  this  byway  joins 
The  turnpike  ? 

JameM.  Yes. 

John.         And  when  does  this  come  by  ? 

James.    The  mail  ?     At  one  o  clock. 

John.  What  is  it  now  7 

James.    A  quarter  to. 

John.  Whose  house  is  that  I  see  ? 

No,  not  the  County   Member's  with  the 

vane.  « 

Up  higher  with  the  yew-tree  by  it,  and  half 

A  score  of  gables. 

Jnm^s.  That  ?    Sir  Fxiward  Head'a 

But  he  's  abroad ;  the  place  is  to  be  sold. 

John.    Of  his !    He  was  not  broken. 
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No,  sir,  he, 
Vext  with  a  morhid  devil  in  htB  blood 
That  Ycird  the  world  with  jaundioe,  hid  hb 

face 
From  all  men,  and  commercing  with  him- 
self. 
He  loet  the  senae  that  handles  daily  life  — 
That  keeps  os  all  in  order  more  or  less  — 
And    sick    of    home    went    oYcrseas    for 

change. 
Jcihn^  And  whither  ? 
Jame9,  Nay,  who  knows  ?  he  's  here  and 

there. 
But  let  him  go;  his  devil  goes  with  him,  ao 
As  well  as  with  his  tenant,  Jocky  Dawes. 
John.  What's  that? 
Jama,  Ton  saw  the  man  —  on  Monday, 

was  it?  — 
There    by  the  hnmpback'd  willow;    half 

stands  up 
And  bristles,  ludf  has  fallen  and  made  a 

bridee; 
And  there  he  caught  the  yonnker  tickling 

trout  — 
Caught  in  fiagranU  —  what 's  the    Latin 

word?  — 
ZMicto  ;  but  his  house,  for  so  they  say. 
Was  haunted  with  a  ]oVLj  ghost,  that  shook 
The  curtains,  whined  m  lobbies,  t^gH  at 

doors. 
And  rummaged  like  a  rat;    no    servant 

stay'd.  30 

The  farmer  vezt  packs  up  his  beds  and 

chairs. 
And  all  his  household  stuff;  and  with  his  boy 
Betwixt  his  knee8,  his  wife  upon  the  tilt. 
Sets  out,  and  meets  a  friend  who  hails  him, 

•What! 
You're  flitting!'    <Yes,  we're  flitting/ 

says  the  ghost  — 
For  theyhad  pack'd  the  thing  among  the 

beds. 
'O,  well,'  says  he,  'yon  flitting  with  ns 

tool- 
Jack,  turn  the  horses'  heads  and  home 

again.* 
John.    He  left  his  wife  behind;  for  so  I 

heard. 
James.    He  left  her,  yes.    I  met  my 

lady  once;  40 

A  woman  like  a  butt,  and  harsh  as  crabs. 
John,    O,  yet  but  I  remember,  ten  years 

back  — 
rr  is  now  at  least  ten  years  —  and  then  she 


You  could  not  light  upon  a  sweeter  tkii|^ 
A  body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a  pear 
In  growing,  modest  eyes,  a  hand,  a  looi 
Lessening  in  perfect  cadence,  and  a  akia 
As  dean  and  white  as  privet  whra  it  flow-' 
ers. 


James,    Ay,  ay,  the  blossom  fades^ 

they  that  loved 
At  first  like  dove  and  dove  were  eat 

dog. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  cottager. 
Out  of  her  sphere.    What  betwixt 

and  pride. 
New  things  and  old,  himself  and  her, 

sour'd 

To  what  she  is;  a  nature  never  kind  ! 
Like  men,  like  manners;  like  breeds  likiB^ 

they  say. 
Kind  nature  is  the  best;  those  manners  neit 
That  fit  us  like  a  nature  second-hand — 
Which  are  inoeed  the  manners  of  the  yteai 
John,    But  I  had  heard  it  waa  this  bill 

that  past. 
And  fear  of  change  at  home,  that  drova 

him  hence.  te 

James.    That  was  the  last  drop  in  tka 

cup  of  gall. 
I  once  was  near  him,  when    his   bailiff 

brought 
A  Chartist  pike.  You  should  have  seen  him 

wince 
As  from  a  venomous  thing;  he  thought 

himself 
A  mark  for  all,  and  sbndder'd,  lest  a  cry 
Should  break  his  sleep  by  night,  and  his 

nice  eyes 
Should  see    the    raw    mechanic's    bloody 

thumbs 
Sweat  on  his  blazon'd  chairs.    But,  sir,  yon 

know 
That  these  two  parties    still   divide  the 

world  — 
Of  those  that  want,  and  those  that  have;' 

and  still  70 

The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from  age  to 

age 
With  much  the  same  result.    Now  I  my- 
self, 
A  Tory  to  the  quick,  was  as  a  boy 
Destructive,  when  I  had  not  what  I  would. 
I  was  at  school,  —  a  college  in  the  South. 
There  lived  a  flayflint  near;  we  stole  his 

fruit. 
His  hens,  his  eggs;  but  there  waa  law  fat 

vs.* 
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Wt  |iid  bk  pefson.    He  had  a  sow,  sir. 

onBf 
Witt  ■tdJtitiTc  ipmts  of  maeh  oootent, 
]aj  gnat  with  pig,  wallowing  in  sun  uid 

■nd*  80 

l|f  Bghl  wa  dragged  her  to  the  college 


hm  her  warm  bed,  and  ap  the  coriucrew 

ftair 
With  htad  and  rope  we  haled  the  groaning 


All  oa  the  leads  we  kept  her  till  she 

pigg'd. 
Ijigi  range  of  prospect  had  the  mother 

sow, 
iid  bot  for  daily  loss  of  one  she  lored 
if  «i  hj  one  we  took  them  —  but  for 

this— 
if  leter  sow  was  higher  in  this  world  — 
]li|kt  hsTe  been  happy;  but  what  lot  is 

pare? 
Wt  tooK  them  all,  till  she  was  left  alone  90 
r^  bsr  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine, 
iM  M  returned  unfarrow'd  to  her  sty. 
JtkfL    They  found  you  out  ? 
Jma.  Not  they, 

/ila.  Well —  after  all— 

Wkt  kaofw  wa  of  the  secret  of  a  man  ? 
flii  aenres  were  wrong.    What  ails  us  who 

aresoond, 
list  we  should  mimic  this  raw  fool  the 

world, 
Whkk  eharts  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  or 

wfaitea, 
Ab  ratUesa  as  a  baby  with  a  worm. 
As  erwel  as  a  schoolboy  ere  he  grows        99 
Toiaty — more  from  ignorance  than  will. 

Mi  pot  yonr  hest  foot  forward,  or  I  fear 
nat  we  shall  miss  the  mail;  and  here  it 


Wiik  fire  at  top,  as  quaint  a  fonr-in-band 
A»  joa  ahall  see,  —  three  pyebalds  and  a 


EDWIN   MORRIS 

OR,  THE  LAKE 

in  1A39  during  a  risit  to  the  Llan- 
laksa  ta  Wales.   Printed  io  1851. 


O  ME,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake, 
My  sweet,  wild,  fresh  three  quarters  of  a 


aaais  in  the  dust  and  drouth 


Of  city  life  I    I  was  a  sketcher  then. 
See  here,  my  doing:  curves  of  mountain 

bridffe, 
Boat,  island,  ruins  of  a  castle,  built 
When  men  knew  how  to  build,  npon  a 

rock 
With  turrets  lichen-gilded  like  a  rock; 
And  here,  new-comers  in  an  ancient  hold. 
New-comers    from    the    Mersey,  million- 
aires, 10 
Here  lived  the  Hills  —  a  Tudor-chimney *d 

bulk 
Of  mellow  brickwork  on  an  isle  of  bowers. 
O  me,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake 
With  Edwin  Morris  and  with  Edward  Bull 
The  curate  —  he  was  fatter  than  his  cure  I 
But  Edwin  Morris,  he  that  knew  the 

names. 
Long  learned  names  of  agaric,  moss,  and 

fern, 
Who  forged  a  thousand  theories  of  the 

roclcs, 
Who  taught  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  tt 

swim. 
Who  read  me  rhymes  elaborately  good,   so 
His  own  —  I  call*d  him  Crichtou,  for  he 

seem'd 
All-perfect,  finish'd  to  the  finger-nail. 

And  once  I  ask'd  him  of  his  early  life, 
And  his  first  passion;  and  he  aiiswer'd  me. 
And  well  his  words  became  him  —  was  he 

not 
A  full-ceird  honeycomb  of  eloquence 
Stored    from  all  flowers?    roet-like    he 

spoke: 
*  My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I ; 
But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  that. 
And  three  rich  sennights  more,  my  love  for 

her.  30 

My  love  for  Nature  and  my  love  for  her, 
Of  different  ages,  like  twin-sisters  grew. 
Twin-sisters  differently  beautiful. 
To  some  full  music  rose  snd  sank  the  sun, 
And  some  full  music  seem'd  to  move  and 

change 
With  all  the  varied  changes  of  the  dark, 
And  either  twilight  and  the  day  between; 
For  daily  hope  fulfil  I'd.  to  rise  again 
Revolving  toward  fulfilment,  made  it  sweet 
To  walk,  to    sit,   to  sleep,  to  wake,  to 

breathe.'  40 

Or  this  or  something  like  to  this  he 

sp<iko. 
Then   wiid   the  fat-faced  curate  Edward 

Boll; 
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*  I  take  it,  Grod  made  the  woman  for  the 

man. 
And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world. 
A  pretty  face  is  well,  and  this  is  well. 
To  have  a  dame  indoors,  that  trims  us  up. 
And  keeps  us  tight;  but  these  unreal  ways 
Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers,  and  indeed 
Worn  threadbare.    Man  is  made  of  solid 

stuff. 
I  say,  Grod  made  the  woman  for  the  man,  50 
And   for  the  good   and  increase   of    the 

world.* 
'  Ftoson,'  said  I,  *  yon  pitch  the  pipe  too 

low. 
But  I  hare  sudden  touches,  and  can  run 
My  faith  beyond  my  practice  into  his; 
Tho'  if,  in  dancing  after  Letty  Hill, 
I  do  not  hear  the  cells  upon  my  cap, 
I  scarce  hare  other  music  —  yet  say  on. 
What  should  one  give  to  light  on  such  a 

dream?' 
I  ask*d  him  half-sardonically. 

•GiTe?     59 
Give  all  thou  art,'  he  answer'd,  and  a  light 
Of  lautrhter  dimpled  in  his  swarthy  cheek; 
*  I  womd  have  hid  her  needle  in  my  heart, 
To  save  her  little  finger  from  a  scratch 
No  deeper  than  the  skin;  my  ears  could 

hear 
Her  lightest  breath  ;  her  least  remark  was 

worth 
The  experience  of  the  wise.     I  went  and 

came; 
Her  Toice  fled  always  thro'  the  summer 

land; 
I  spoke  her  name  alone.     Thrice-happy 

days! 
The  flower  of  each,  those  moments  when 

we  met,  69 

The  crown  of  all,  we  met  to  part  no  more.' 

Were  not  his  words  delicious,  I  a  beast 
To  take   them  as  I  did?   but  something 

jarr'd; 
Whether  he  spoke  too  largely,  that  there 

seem'd 
A  touch  of  something  false,  some  self-con- 
ceit. 
Or  over-smoothness;  howsoe'er  it  was. 
He  scarcely  hit  my  humor,  and  I  said: 
'Friend   Edwin,  do  not   think  yourself 

alone 
Of  all  men  happy.     Shall  not  Love  to  me. 
As  in  the  Latin  song^  I  learnt  at  school. 
Sneeze  out  a  full  GUMi>bless-you  right  and 

left?  80 


But  yon  can  talk,  yours  is  a  kindly  ▼bib; 
I  have,  I  think,  —  Heaven  knowa,  —  i 

much  within; 
Have,  or  should  have,  but  for  a  thonglil  i 

two. 
That  like  a  purple  beech  among  the  ^ 
Looks  out  of  place.    Tis  from  no  want  k 

her; 
It  is  my  shyness,  or  my  self-distrust. 
Or  something  of  a  wayward  modem  miad 
Dissecting    passion.     Time   will    set   mt 

riffht.* 
So  spoke  I,  knowing  not  the  things 

were. 
Then  said  the  fat-faced  curate,  EdwuA. 

BuU:  9^ 

'Grod  made  the  woman  for  the  use  dT 

man. 
And  for  the    good  and  increase  of  the 

world.' 
And  I  and  Edwin  laughed;  and  now  wa 

paused 
About  the  windings  of  the  marge  to  hear 
The    soft  wind    mowing   over    meadowy 

holms 
And  alders,  earden-isles;  and  now  we  left 
The  clerk  behind  ns,  I  and  he,  and  ran 
By  ripply  shallows  of  the  lisping  lake, 
Dielighted  with  the  freshness  and  the  sonnd. 
But  when  the  bracken   rusted  on  their 

crag^,  MO 

My  suit  had  wither'd,  nipt  to  death  by  him 
That  was  a  god,  and  is  a  lawyer's  clerk. 
The  rent-roll  Cupid  of  our  rainy  isles. 
'T  is  true,  we  met;  one  hour  I   had,  no 

more: 
She  sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  EUe  vou9  ndt, 
The  close, '  Your  Letty,  only  yours; '  and 

this 
Thrice  underscored.    The  friendly  mist  of 

mom 
Clung  to  the  lake.     I  boated  over,  mn 
My  craft  aground,  and  heard  with 

heart 
The  sweet-gale  rustle  round  the  shelving 

keel;  tio 

And  out  I  stept,  and  up  I  crept.    She  moved. 
Like  Proserpine  in  Enna,  gathering  flow- 
ers. 
Then  low  and  sweet  I  whistled  thrice;  and 

she, 
She  tum'd,  we  closed,  we  kiss'd,  swore 

faith,  I  breathed 
In  some  new  planet.    A  silent  cousin  stole 
Upon  us  and  departed.    '  Leave,*  she 
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KJ^hivt  omI'  *  Never,  dearest,  never: 


IlHfi  ihm  wont;  *  and  wbile  we  stood  like 

Ibob 
liAnoMr^  sU  at  ooee  a  soore  of  pags 
lidfMMUea  yell'd  within,  and  out  they 

SiMe^  lao 

Itens  wid  aonta  and  onoles.    'What, 

with  him  I 
G%' doill'd  the  eotton- spinning  chorus; 

•Urn!' 
I  Mad.  Arnin  they  shriek'd  the  burthen, 

•Himl' 
i|rii  with  hands  of  wild  rejection,  'Go  I  — 
Ci^  get  yoQ  in  1 '    She  went — and  in  one 

Booth 
1W  wedded  her  to  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
Tshsds  in  Kent  and  messuages  in  York, 
iai  ihfbt  Sir  Robert  with  his  watery 

smile 
All  cdeeated  whisker.   But  for  me, 
IWy  let  an  aneient  creditor  to  work;      130 
It  iMms  I  broke  a  dose  with  force  and 


That  came  a  mystic  token  from  the  king 
Tegiest  the  sheriff,  needless  courtesy  I 


Iieiid,aBd  fled  by  night,  and  flying  tuni'd; 
Bnuifn  glimmer'd  m  the  lake  below; 
I  tan/d  oaee  more,  cloee-button'd  to  the 


tfi  feft  the  piaee,  left  Edwin,  nor  have  seen 
&m  since,  nor  heard  of  her,  nor  cared  to 


If  or  eared  to  hear  ?  perhaps;  yet  long 


I  hate  pardoo'd  little  Letty;  not  indeed,  140 
It  may  be,  for  her  own  dear  sake,  but 

this, — 
She  seems  a  part  of  those  fresh  days  to  me; 
Far  m  the  dost  and  drouth  of  London  life 
She  mcyres  among  my  visions  of  the  lake, 
While  the  prime  swallow  dips  his  wing,  or 

then 
While  the  gold-lily  blows,  and  overhead 
IW  light  cloud  nnoalders  on  the  summer 
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Altbo^  I  be  the  bnaest  of  mankind, 

•Mlp  to  Mb  ooa  tlottgh  and  omst  of 


Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce 

meet 
For  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  blasphemy^ 
I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 
Of  saintdom,  and  to  clamor,  mourn,  and 

sob, 
Batteriuj^  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms 

of  prayer, 
Have  mercy.  Lord,  and  take  sway  my  sin  I 
Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,   mighty 

God, 
Tliis  not  be  all   in  vain,  that  thrice  ten 

years,  10 

Thrice  multiplied  bv  superhuman  pangs. 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold. 
In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throet 

and  cramps, 
A  sig^  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud. 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,   wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and 

sleet,  and  snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed 
Thon  wouldst  have  canght  me  up  into  thy 

rest. 
Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  meed  of  saints,  the  white  robe  and  the 

palm.  so 

O,  take  the   meaning.  Lord  I    I  do  not 

breathe. 
Not  whisper,  any  murmur  of  complaint. 
Pain  beap'd  ten-hnndred-fold  to  this,  were 

still 
Less  burthen,  by  ten-hundred-fold,  to  bear, 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin  that 

crush 'd 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the 

first. 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then; 
And  tho'  my  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt 

away. 
Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all  my 

beard  jo 

Was  tagffd  with  icy  fringes  in  the  moon, 
I  drownM  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with 

sound 
Of  pious  hymns  and  psalms,  and  sometimes 

saw 
An  angel  stand  and  watch  me,  as  I  sang. 
Now  am  I  feeble  grown;  my  end  dnws 

nigh. 
I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh;  half  deaf  I  anif 
80  that  I  ncnrr^  can  hear  the  people  hum 
About  the  column's  base,  and  aloiott  MiikL 
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And  scarce  can  recognize  the  fields  I  know; 
And  both  mj  thighs  are  rotted  with  the 

dew;  40 

Tet  cease  I  not  to  cUunor  and  to  cry, 
While  my  sti£f  spine  can  hold  mj  weary- 
head. 
Till  all  my  limbs  drop  piecemeal  from  the 

stone. 
Hare  mercy,  mercy  I  take  away  my  sin  ! 
O  Jesus,  if  thou  wilt  not  save  my  soul. 
Who  may  be   saved?  who  is  it  may  be 

sared  ? 
Who  may  be  made  a  saint  if  I  fail  here  ? 
Show  me  the  man  hath  suffered  more  than  I. 
For  did  not  all  thy  martyrs  die  one  death  ? 
For  either  they  were  stoned,  or  crucified,  50 
Or  bum'd  in  fire,  or  boil'd  in  oil,  or  sawn 
In  twain  beneath  the  ribs;  but  I  die  here 
To-day,  and  whole  years  long,  a  life  of 

death. 
Bear  witness,  if  I  could  have  found  a  way  — 
And  heedf ully  I  sifted  all  my  thought  — 
More  slowly-painful  to  subdue  this  home 
Of  sin,  my  flesh,  which  I  despise  and  hate, 
I  had  not  stinted  practice,  O  my  Grod  I 
For  not  alone  this  pillar-punishment, 
Not  this  alone  I  bore;  but  while  I  lived  60 
In  the  white  convent  down  the  valley  there, 
For  many  weeks  about  my  loins  I  wore 
The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  from  the 

well. 
Twisted  as  tight  as  I  could  knot  the  noose, 
And  spake  not  of  it  to  a  single  soul, 
Until  the  ulcer,  eating  thro'  my  skin, 
Betray'd  my  secret  penance,  so  that  all 
My  brethren  marvell'd  g^reatly.    More  than 

this 
I  bore,  whereof,  O  God,  thou  knowest  all. 
Three  winters,  that  my  soul  might  grow 

to  thee,  70 

I  lived  up  there  on  yonder  mountain-side. 
My  right  leg  chain'd  into  the  crag,  I  lay 
Pent  in  a  roofless  close  of  ragged  stones; 
Inswathed  sometimes  in  wandering  mist, 

and  twice 
Blacked  with  thy  branding  thunder,  and 

sometimes 
Sucking  the  damps  for  drink,  and  eating 

not. 
Except  the  spare  chance-gift  of  those  that 

came 
To  touch  my  body  and  be  heal'd,  and  live. 
And  they  say  then  that  I  work'd  miracles, 
Whereof  my  fame  is  loud  amongst  man- 
kind, 80 


Cored    lameness,  palsies,  oaneert.    Tht^ 

OGod, 
Knowest  alone  whether  this  was  or  no. 
Have  mercy,  mercy  I  cover  all  my  cin  1 
Then,  that  I  might  be  more  alone 

thee, 
Three  years  I  lived  upon  a  jnllary  bigli 
Six    cubits,  and    three  years  on   01 

twelve; 
And  twice  three  years  I  croueh'd  on 

that  rose 
Twenty  by  measure;  last  of  all,  I  grev 
Twice  ten  long  weary,  weary  yean  to 
That  numbers  forty  cubits  &om  the  soiL 
I  think  that  I  have  borne  as  nmcli 

this  — 
Or  else  I  dream  —  and  for  so  long  a  tane^ 
If  I  may  measure  time  by  yon  slow  li^it, 
And    this    high    dial,  which   mj  somnr 

crowns  — 
So  much  —  even  so. 

And  yet  I  know  not  wtXIp 
For  that  the  evil  ones  come  here,  and  say, 
*  Fall  down,  O  Simeon;  thou  hast  suffered 

long 
For  ages  and  for  ages  I '  then  they  fnata 
Of  penances  I  cannot  have  gone  thro'. 
Perplexing  me  with  lies;  and  oft  I  £sll,  ko 
Maybe  for  months,  in  such  blind  lethargieB 
That  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Time  mn 

choked. 

But  yet 
Bethink  thee.  Lord,  while  then  and  all  the 

saints 
Enjoy  themselves  in  heaven,  and  men  00 

earth 
House  in  the  shade  of  comfortable  roofs. 
Sit  with  their  wives  by  fires,  eat  wholesome 

food. 
And  wear  warm  clothes,  and  even  beasts 

have  stalls, 
I,  'tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the 

light. 
Bow  down  one  thousand  and  two  hondred 

times. 
To  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the 

saints;  tio 

Or  in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleep, 
I  wake;  the  chill  stars  sparkle;  I  am  wet 
With  drenching  dews,  or  stiff  with  crack- 
ling frost. 
.1  wear  an  undress'd  goatskin  on  my  back; 
A  grazing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck; 
And  in  my  weak,  loui  arms  I  lift  the 

cross, 
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MMm  ud  WIMU0  with  thee  tiU  I  die. 
C^Micj,  muey  1  wmih  away  mj  sio  I  nS 
0 Lwlt  thoa  knowest  what  a  man  I  am; 
Aalil  man,  ooooeiTed  and  bom  in  sin. 
Tiitktir  own  doing;  thii  ii  none  of  mine; 
Uf  it  Mi  to  me.  Am  I  to  blame  for  this, 
Ikt  kavt  eoie  those  that  worship  me  ? 

Hal  hat 
tktj  tUak  that  I  am  somewhat.    What 

sal? 
AtaDr  people  take  me  for  a  saint. 
All  kuf  me  offerings  of  fruit  and  flow- 

trs; 
Aii  I,  ta  tnrth  —  thou  wilt  bear  witness 

keie  — 
flnt  sll  ia  all  endured  as  much,   and 


17  just   and   holy  men,  whose 


in  itnster'd  and  calendar*d  for  saints.  130 

GsMpeof^  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 
Wkt  is  it  I  ean  have  done  to  merit  this  ? 
Ins  siBiier  Tiler  than  you  all. 
hasj  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles, 
isdaucd  some  halt  and  maim'd;  but  what 

of  that? 
It  asy  be  no  one,  even  amon^  the  saints, 
Mqrasteh  his  pains  with  mme;  but  what 

of  that? 

Ttt  do  not  rise;  for  you  may  look  on  me, 

iai  m  yo«r  looking  you  may  kneel  to 

God.  139 

Bfmkl  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maim*d  ? 

Itfciak  yo«  know  I  hare  some  power  with 

Hearen 
fnm  my  kmg  penance;  let  him  speak  his 


Tee,  I  ean  heal  him.    Power  goes  forth 
from  me. 

say  that  they  are  heal'd.    Ah,  hark ! 
taey  shout 
•8mi«  Simeon  Stylites.'    Why,  if  so. 
Gad  maps  a  harrest  in  me.    O  my  soul. 
Gad  maps  a  harrest  in  thee!    If  this  be, 
I  work  miraeles  and  not  be  mved  ? 
■B  is  Boi  tfl»ld  of  any.    They  were  saints. 
Il  eammt  be  but  that  I  shall  be  mred,     150 
T«a,cfowB'dasaint   They  shout,  <  Behold 

asaant!' 
Aad  lower  Toiees  saint  me  from  abore. 
Caamfs,  Saint  Simeon  !  This  dull  duyulis 
into  shining  wings,  and  hope  ere 


and  mom  and  morOf  that 
God  hath  now 


Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimefnl  reeord 

My  mortal  archives. 

O  my  sons,  my  sons. 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites,  among  men;  I,  Simeon,  159 

The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end; 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bakes-, 
I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  houn  become 
UnnaturallT  hoar  with  rime,  do  now 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance  hem  pro- 
claim 
That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 
Show'd  like  fair  semphs.    On  the  ooals  1 

Uy, 
A  Tessel  full  of  sin;  all  hell  beneath 
Made  me  boil  o^er.    Devils  pluck*d  my 

slecTc, 
Abaddon  and  Asmodeus  caught  at  me. 
I  smote  them  with  the  cross;  they  swarm'd 

again.  170 

In  bed  Tike  monstrous  apes  they  erush*d 

my  chest; 
The^  flapp'd  my  light  out  as  I  read;  I  mw 
Their    faces  grow  between  me   and  my 

book; 
With  coltlike  whinny  and  with   hoggish 

whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.    Tet  this  way  was 

left. 
And  bj  this  way  I  'scaped  them.    Mortifr 
Your  flesh,  like  me,  with  scourges  and  witn 

thorns; 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spam  not.    If  it  may 

be,  fast 
Whole  Lents,  and  pmy.    I  hardly,  with 

slow  steps. 
With  slow,  faint  steps,  and  much  exceed- 
ing pain,  i8» 
Have   scrambled  past  thorn  pits  of  fire, 

that  still 
Sing  in  mine  ears.    But  yield  not  me  the 

praise; 
God  only  thro'  his  bounty  hath  thought  fit* 
Among  the   powers   and  princes  of  this 

world, 
To  make  me  an  example  to  mankind, 
Wliich  few  can  reach  to.    Yet  I  do  not  my 
But  that  a  time  may  come — yea,  even 

now, 
Now,  now,  his  footsteps  smite  the  thmsh- 

old  stairs 
Of  life  —  I  say,  that  time  is  at  the  doors 
When  you  may  wonhip  ma  without  re* 

proach;  m 
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For  I  will  leave  my  relics  in  jonr  land, 
And  you  may  carve  a  sbrine  about  my  dust, 
And  bum  a   fragrant    lamp    before   my 

bones, 
When  I  am  gathered  to  the  glorious  saints. 
While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest 

pain 
Ran  slmyelling  thro'  me,  and  a  doudlike 

change, 
In  passing,  with  a  gfrosser  film  made  thick 
These  heavy,  homy  eves.  The  end !  the  end ! 
Snrely  the  end  I     W  hat 's  here  ?  a  shape, 

a  shade, 
A  flash  of  light.  Is  that  the  angel  there 
That  holds  a  crown  ?  Come,  blessed  bro- 
ther, come!  aoi 
I  know  thy  glittering  face.  I  waited  long; 
My  brows  are  ready.  What !  deny  it  now  ? 
Nay,  draw,  draw,  draw  nigh.     So  I  clutch 

it     Christ! 
*T  is  gone;  't  is   here  again;  the  crown  I 

the  crown  ! 
So  now  't  b  fitted  on  and  g^ws  to  me. 
And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise, 
Sweet!  sweet !  spikenard,  and   balm,  and 

frankincense. 
Ah  !  let  me  not  be  fool'd,  sweet  saints;  I 

trust 
rhat  I  am  whole,  and  dean,  and  meet  for 

Heaven.  210 

Speak,  if  there  be  a  priest,  a  man  of 

God, 
Among  you  there,  and  let  him  presently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladder  011  the  shaft, 
And  climbing  up  into  my  airy  home. 
Deliver  me  the  blessed  sacrament; 
For  by  the  waruing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to-uight, 
A  quarter  before  twelve. 

But  thou,  O  Lord, 
Aid  all  this  foolish  people;  let  them  take 
Example,  pattern;  lead  them  to  thy  light 

THE  TALKING  OAK 

*  An  experiment  meant  to  test  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  poetry  to  human- 
ize external  nature '  Xl'cnnyson  to  Aubrey  de 
Vere). 

Once  more  the  gate  behind  me  falls; 

Once  more  before  my  face 
I  see  the  moulder'd  Abbey-walls, 

That  stand  within  the  chaoe. 


Bevond  the  lodge  the  city  li 
Beneath  its  drift  of  smoke 

And  ah  !  with  what  delightc 
I  turn  to  yonder  oak. 

For  when  my  passion  first  be 
Ere  that  which  in  me  bur 

The  love  that  makes  me  thri 
Could  hope  itself  retnm'd 

To  yonder  oak  within  the  fie 
I  spoke  without  restraint. 

And  with  a  larger  faith  app< 
Than  Papist  unto  Saint 

For  oft  I  talk'd  with  him  ap 
And  told  him  of  my  cboici 

Until  he  plagiarized  a  heart, 
And  answer'd  with  a  voice 

Tho'  what  he  whisper'd  undi 
None  else  could  understan 

I  found  him  garrulously  giv< 
A  babbler  iu  the  land. 

But  since  I  heard  him  make 
Is  many  a  weary  hour; 

'T  were  well  to  question  him 
If  yet  he  keeps  the  power. 

Hail,  hidden  to  the  knees  in 
Broad  Oak  of  Sumner-cha 

Whose  topmost  branches  cai 
The  roofs  of  Sumner-placi 

Say  thon,  whereon  I  carved 
If  ever  maid  or  spouse, 

As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came 
To  rest  beneath  thy  bong^ 

•  O  Walter,  I  have  shelter'd 

Whatever  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  summers,  year 
Made  ripe  in  Sumner-chac 

'  Old  summers,  when  the  mo 
And,  issuing  shorn  and  sle 

Would  twist  his  girdle  tight, 
The  girls  upon  the  cheek, 

*  Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter's- 

And  numbered  bead,  and  s 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  s 

And  tom'd  the  cowls  adriJ 
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'And  I  haTe  seen  some  score  of  those 
fmh  faces  that  would  thrive 

Wben  his  man-minded  offset  rose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  five; 


50 


^Aad  ill  that  from  the  town  would  stroll. 
Till  that  wild  wind  made  work 

In  which  the  gloomy  brewer's  soul 
Went  by  me,  like  a  stork; 

'The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal  blood, 

And  others,  passing  praise. 
Strait-laced,  but  all-too-full  in  bud 

For  puritanic  stays.  60 

'And  I  have  shadow'd  many  a  group 

Of  beauties  that  were  bom 
In  teacup-times  of  hood  and  hoop. 

Or  while  the  patch  was  worn; 

'And,  leg  and  arm  with  love-knots  gay, 

About  me  leap'd  and  laugh*d 
The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day, 

And  shrill'd  his  tinsel  shaft. 

*  I  swear —  and  else  may  insects  prick 
Sach  leaf  into  a  gall !  —  70 

^Hiis  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 
Is  three  times  worth  them  all; 

'For  those  and  theirs,  by  Nature's  law, 

Have  faded  long  ago; 
But  in  these  latter  springs  I  saw 

Tour  own  Olivia  blow, 

'  From  when  she  gamboU'd  on  the  greens 

A  baby-germ,  to  when 
^  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 

Could  number  five  from  ten.  80 

'I  swear,  by  leaf,  and  wind,  and  rain  — 
And  hear  me  with  thine  ears  — 

That,  the'  I  circle  in  the  grain 
Five  hundred  rings  of  years, 

^et,  since  I  first  could  oast  a  shade, 

Did  never  creature  pass 
So  slightly,  musically  made. 

So  light  upon  the  grass; 

'For  SB  to  fairies,  that  will  flit 

To  make  the  greensward  fresh,  90 

I  hold  them  exquisitely  knit, 

Bot  far  too  spare  of  flesh.' 


O,  hide  thy  knotted  knees  in  fern. 

And  overlook  the  chace. 
And  from  thy  topmost  branch  discern 

The  roofs  of  Sumner-place  I 

But  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  name, 

That  oft  hast  heard  my  vows. 
Declare  when  last  Olivia  came 

To  sport  beneath  thy  boughs.  »x 

'  O,  vesterday,  you  know,  the  fair 

Was  holdeu  at  the  town; 
Her  father  left  his  good  arm-chair. 

And  rode  his  hunter  down. 

'  And  with  him  Albert  came  on  his, 

I  look'd  at  him  with  joy; 
As  cowslip  unto  ozlip  is. 

So  seems  she  to  the  boy. 

'  An  hour  had  past  —  and,  sitting  straight 
Within  the  low-wheerd  chaise,  tie 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

'  But  as  for  her,  she  staid  at  home. 

And  on  the  roof  she  went, 
And  down  the  way  you  used  to  come. 

She  lool^d  with  discontent. 

'  She  left  the  novel  half-uncut 

Upon  the  rosewood  shelf; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut; 

She  could  not  please  herself.  ix 

'  Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt, 

And  livelier  than  a  lark 
She  sent  her  voice  thro'  all  the  holt 

Before  her,  and  the  park. 

'  A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wing, 

And  in  the  chase  grew  wild, 
As  dose  as  might  be  would  he  cling 

About  the  darling  child; 

'  But  light  as  any  wind  that  blows 
So  fleetly  did  she  stir,  ijc 

The  flower  she  touch'd  on  dipt  and  rose, 
And  tum'd  to  look  at  her. 

'  And  here  she  came,  and  round  me  play'd. 

And  sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  yon  made 

About  my  **  giant  bole;  ** 
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*  And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth 

She  stroTe  to  span  my  waist 
Alas  !  I  was  so  broad  of  girth, 

I  could  not  be  embraced.  140 

*I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  young  beech 

That  here  beside  me  stands, 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 

She  might  hare  lock'd  her  hands. 

*Tet  seem'd  the  pressure  thrice  as  sweet 

As  woodbine's  fragile  hold. 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 

The  berried  briony  fold.' 


150 


O,  mufBe  round  thy  knees  with  fern. 
And  shadow  Sumner-chace  I 

Long  may  thy  topmost  branch  discern 
The  roofs  of  Sumner-place  I 

But  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

I  carved  with  many  vows 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs  ? 


'  O,  yes,  she  wander'd  round  and  round 

These  kuotted  knees  of  mine, 
And  found,  and  kiss'd  the  name  she  found. 

And  sweetly  murmur'd  thine^  160 

*  A  teardrop  trembled  from  its  source, 

And  down  my  surface  crept. 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarse. 
But  I  believe  she  wept. 

*  Then  flush'd  her  cheek  with  rosy  light, 

She  glanced  across  the  plain. 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight; 
She  kiss'd  me  once  again. 

•Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind 
That,  trust  me  on  my  word,  170 

Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirr'd; 

'  And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discern' d, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 

That  show  the  year  is  tum'd. 

*  Thrice-happy  he  that  may  caress 

The  ringlet's  waving  balm  — 
The  cushions  of  whose  touch  may  press 
The  maiden's  tender  palm.  180 


*  I,  rooted  here  among  the  grorety 

But  languidly  adjust 
My  vapid  vegetable  loves 

With  anthers  and  with  dust; 

<  For  ah  I  my  friend,  the  days  were  h 

Whereof  the  poets  talk. 
When  that  which  breathes  within  the 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

'  But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone, 
From  spray  and  branch  and  stem 

Have  suck'd  and  gatber'd  into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 

'  She  had  not  found  me  so  remiss; 

But  lightly  issuing  thro', 
I  would  have  paid  her  kiss  for  kisi^ 

With  nsnxy  thereto.' 

O,  flourish  high,  with  leafy  towen^ 

And  overlcmk  the  lea  ! 
Pursue  thy  loves  among  the  bowers, 

But  leave  thou  mine  to  me. 

O,  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern. 
Old  oak,  I  love  thee  well ! 

A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  learn 
And  what  remains  to  telL 

'  'T  is  little  more:  the  day  was  warm; 

At  last,  tired  out  with  play, 
She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm 

And  at  my  feet  she  lay. 

<  Her  eyelids  dropp'd  their  silken  eavei 

I  breathed  upon  her  eyes 
Thro'  all  the  summer  of  my  leaves 

A  welcome  miz'd  with  sighs. 

'  I  took  the  swarming  sonnd  of  life  -* 
The  music  from  the  town  — 

The  murmurs  of  the  drum  and  fif% 
And  lull'd  them  in  my  own. 

'  Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip, 

To  light  her  shaded  eve; 
A  second  flntter'd  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly; 

'  A  third  would  glimmer  on  her  neck 
To  make  the  necklace  shine; 

Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck. 
From  head  to  ankle  fine. 
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*Tlieo  dote  and  dark  my  arms  I  spread, 

And  shadow'd  all  her  rest  — 
Dropt  dews  upon  her  golden  head, 

Ask  icorn  in  her  hreast. 

'Bat  m  a  pet  she  started  np, 
And  pluck'd  it  out,  and  drew 

Mj  littb  oakling  from  the  cup. 
And  flaog  him  in  the  dew. 

'And  fet  it  was  a  graceful  gift  — 

I  fdt  s  pang  wiUiin 
As  when  1  see  the  woodman  lift 

His  tie  to  slay  my  kin. 


'I  shook  him  down  because  he  was 

The  finest  on  the  tree. 
He  lies  beside  thee  on  the  grass. 

0,  kias  him  once  for  me  I 

'0,  kin  him  twice  and  thrice  for  me. 

That  have  no  lips  to  kiss  I 
Fcff  nerer  yet  was  oak  on  lea 

Shall  grow  so  fair  as  this.' 

Step  deeper  yet  in  herb  and  fern, 
Look  tortber  thro'  the  chace, 

Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  discern 
The  front  of  Sumner-place. 

Tlis  fmit  of  thine  by  Love  is  blest, 

That  hot  a  moment  lay 
Where  fairer  fruit  of  Love  may  rest 

Some  happy  future  day. 
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I  kin  it  twice,  I  kiss  it  thrice, 
The  warmth  it  thence  shall  win 

To  riper  life  may  magnetize 
^  baby-oak  within. 

Bat  thon,  while  kingdoms  overset, 
Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand, 

^leaf  shall  never  fail,  nor  yet 
Thine  acorn  in  the  land. 

Ml?  never  saw  dismember  thee, 
am  wielded  axe  disjoint, 

lUt  art  the  fairest-spoken  tree 
From  here  to  Lizard-point. 

0,  rock  upon  thy  towerv  top 
An  throats  that  gurgle  sweet  I 

AD  starry  culmination  drop 
fialm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet  I 
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All  grass  of  silky  feather  grow  — 

And  while  he  sinks  or  swells  270 

The  full  south-breeze  around  thee  blow 
The  sound  of  minster  belb  I 

The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root, 

That  under  deeply  strikes  I 
The  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shooty 

High  up,  in  silver  spikes  ! 

Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain. 

But,  rolling  as  m  sleep. 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain. 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep  1 


ate 


And  hear  me  swear  a  solemn  oath, 

That  only  by  thy  side 
WUl  I  to  Olive  plight  my  troth. 

And  gain  her  for  my  bride. 

And  wh^n  my  marriage  mom  may  fall. 
She,  Dryad-like,  shall  wear 

Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 
In  wreath  about  her  hair. 

And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
And  praise  thee  more  in  both 

Than  bard  has  honor'd  beech  or  lime, 
Or  that  Thessalian  growth 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  sat, 
And  mystic  sentence  spoke; 

And  more  than  England  honors  that, 
Thy  famous  brother-oak, 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 
Till  all  the  paths  were  dim. 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode, 
And  humm'd  a  surly  hymn. 
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LOVE  AND   DUTY 

First  printed  in  1842,  and  afterwards  altered 
but  slightly.    See  Notes. 

Or  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close, 

What  sequel  ?    Streaming  eyes  and  break- 
ing hearts  ? 

Or  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  been  ? 
Not  so.    Shall  Error  in  the  round  of 
time 

Still  father  Truth  ?    O,  shall  the  braggart 
shout 
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For  some  blind  glimpse  of  freedom  work 

itself 
Thro'  madness,  hated  by  the  wise,  to  law. 
System,  and  empire  ?     Sin  itself  be  found 
llie  cloudy  porch  oft  opening  on  the  sun  ? 
And  only  he,  this  wonder,  dead,  become    to 
Mere  highway  dust  ?  or  year  by  year  alone 
Sit  brooding  in  the  ruins  of  a  life. 
Nightmare  of  youth,  the  spectre  of  him- 
self? 
If  this  were  thus,  if  this,  indeed,  were 

aU, 
Better  the  narrow  brain,  the  stony  heart. 
The  staring  eye  glazed  o'er  with  sapless 

days. 
The  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro, 
The  set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end. 
But  am  I  not  the  nobler  thro*  thy  love  ? 
O,  three  times  less  unworthy!    likewise 

thou  20 

Art  more  thro'  Love,  and  greater  than  thy 

years. 
The  sun  will  run  his  orbit,  and  the  moon 
Her  circle.     Wait,  and  Love  himself  will 

bring 
The  drooping  flower  of  knowledge  changed 

to  &uit 
Of  wisdom.    Wait;  my  faith  is  large  in 

Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect 

end. 
Will  some  one  say.  Then  why  not  ill  for 

good  ? 
Why  took  ye  not  your  pastime  ?    To  that 

man 
My  work  shall  answer,  since  I  knew  the 

right 
And  did  it;  for  a  man  is  not  as  Grod,         30 
But    then    most    Godlike    being    most   a 

man.  — 
So  let  me  think  'tis  well  for  thee  and 

me  — 
Ill-fated  that  I  am,  what  lot  is  mine 
Whose  foresight  preaches  peace,  my  heart 

so  slow 
To  feel  it  I     For  how  hard  it  seem'd  to 

me. 
When  eyes,  love-lang^d  thro'  half  tears 

would  dwell 
One  earnest,  earnest  moment  upon  mine. 
Then  not  to  dare  to  see !  when  thy  low 

voice, 
Faltering,  would  break  its  syllables,  to  keep 
My  own  full-toned,  —  hold  passioa  in  a 

leash,  40 


And  not  leap  forth  and  &11  abmit  tiiT  ni 
And  on  thy  bosom  —  deep  desired  reuef  I 
Kain  out  the  heavy  mist  of  tear 

weig^'d 
Upon  my  brain,  my  senses,  and  mj  aonl ! 
For  Love  himself  took  part  affaimt ' ' 

self  ^^ 

To  warn  us  of!,  and  Duty  loved  of  Lore 
O,  this  world's  curse  —  beloved  but 

—  came 
Like  Death  betwixt  thy  dear  emhraee 

mine. 
And  crying,   *Who  is  this?    behold  th^ 

bride,'  4gr' 

She  push'd  me  from  thee. 

If  the  sense  is  Imd 
To  alien  ears,  I  did  not  speak  to  these  — 
No,  not  to  thee,  but  to  thyself  in  me. 
Hard  is  my  doom  and  thine;  thou  knovwt 

it  all. 
Could  Love  part  thus  ?  was  it  not  well  to 

speak, 
To  have  spoken  once  ?    It  could  not  but 

be  well. 
The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  ns  all 

things  good. 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  ns  all  things 

ill. 
And  aU  good  things  from  evil,  bronght  the 

night 
In  which  we  sat  together  and  alone, 
And  to  the   want  that  hollow'd  all    the 

heart  60 

Gave  utterance  by  the  yearning  of  an  eye. 
That  bum'd  upon  its  object  thro'  such  tears 
As  flow  but  once  a  life. 

The  trance  gave  waj 
To  those  caresses,  when  a  hundred  times 
In  that  last  kiss,  which  never  was  the  last. 
Farewell,  like  endless  welcome,  lived  and 

died. 
Then  follow'd  counsel,  comfort,  and  the 

words 
That  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  speaking 

truth; 
Till  now  the  dark  was  worn,  and  ovei^ 

head 
The  lights  of  sunset  and  of  sunrise  mix'd 
In  that  brief  night,  the  sununer  night,  that 

paused  71 

Among  her  stars  to  hear  us,  stars  that  hung 
Love-charm'd  to  listen;  all  the  wheels  of 

Time 
Spun  round  in  station,  but  the  end  had 

come. 


THE  GOLDEN  YEAR 
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0,  ten,  like  Uiom  who   clench  their 

nenret  to  rush 
^m  their  diieolntion,  we  two  rose, 
THn^dontng  like  an  indiTidnal  life  — 
Ii  «i  blind  ery  of  pneeion  and  of  pain. 
Lib  bitter  aeetiaation  eren  to  death, 
Cii|ht  np  the  whole  of  love  and  ntter'd 

il,  80 

kd  bade  adiea  tor  ever. 

Live  —  yet  live  — 
SbiD  iharpest  pathos  blight  us,  knowing 

life  Mcdt  for  life  is  possible  to  will  ?  — 
Lift  bappj;  tend  thy  flowers;  be  tended  by 
My  blMsing!     Should  my  Shadow  cross 

tby  thoughts 
Too  ndly  for  their  peace,  remand  it  thou 
F«  aimer  hours  to  Memory's    darkest 

hold, 
If  sot  to  be  forgotten  —  not  at  once  — 
Kft  aD  forgotten.    Should  it  cross  thy 

dreams, 
0,  Bight  it  come  like  one  that  looks  con- 

tent,  90 

vHch  <|aiet  eyes  unfaithful  to  the  truth, 
Aid  point  thee  forward  to  a  distant  light, 
Orisem  to  lift  a  burthen  from  thy  heart 
Aid  IcaTe  thee  freer,  till  thou  wake  re- 

fresh'd 
IWa  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  hath 

grown 
FiO  quire,  and  morning  driyen  her  plow 

of  pearl 
Par  fnrrowing  into    light    the    mounded 

rack, 
Bcyoad  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea. 


THE  GOLDEN   YEAR 

Fifsl  printed  in  1846,  in  the  fourth  edition 
if  the  *  roene,*  and  nnaltored  except  in  one 
liiiiigi.    See  Notes. 

Wkll,  you  shall  have  that  song  which 

Leonard  wrote: 
It  was  last  summer  on  a  tour  in  Wales. 
Old  James  was  with  me;  we  that  day  had 

been 
Cp  Soowdoo;  and  I  wish'd  for  Leonard 

there, 
Aad  fooiid  him  in  Llanberis.    Then  we 


Between  the  lakes,  and  clamber'd  half-way 
■P 


The  counter  side;  and  that  same  song  of 

bis 
He  told  me,  for  I  banter'd  him  and  swore 
They  said  he  lived  shut  up  within  himself, 
A  tongue-tied  poet  in  the  feverous  days    10 
That,  setting  toe  how  much  before  the  hoWf 
Cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech, 

« Give, 
Cram  us  with  all,'  but  count  not  me  the 

herd! 
To  which  '  They  call  me  what  they  will,' 

he  said: 
'But  I  was  bom  too  late;    the  fair  new 

.    forms, 
That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age, 
Like    truths    of    Science    waiting    to    be 

caught  — 
Catch  me  who  can,  and  make  the  catcher 

crown'd  — 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock.     Let  it  be. 
But  if  you  care  indeed  to  listen,  hear        ao 
These  measured  words,  my  work  of  yester- 

mom: 

*  We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  hut  all 

things  move; 
The  sun  flics  forward  to  his  brother  sun; 
The  dark  earth  follows    wheerd   in  her 

ellipse; 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 

*  Ah !   tho'   the   times  when  some  new 

thought  can  bud 
Are  but  as  poets'  seasons  when  they  flower. 
Yet  seas  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore 
Have    ebb    and    flow    couditioning    their 

march,  30 

And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden 

year; 

*  When   wealth   no  more  shall   rest   in 

mounded  heaps. 
But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands. 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker 

man 
Thro'  all  the  season  of  the  gulden  year. 
'.Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles?  wrens  be 

wrens? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that  ? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less. 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle.     Happy  days    40 
Roll  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 

*  Fly,  happy,  happy  sails,  and  bear  the 

Press; 
Fly  happv  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross; 
Knit  lan({  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
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With  .silks,  and  fruits,  and  spices,  dear  of 

toll, 
Enrioh  the  markets  of  the  s^olden  year. 
*But  we  grow  old.    Ah!  when  shall  all 

men's  g^od 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land,  49 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea. 
Thro*  all  the  circle  of  the  eolden  year  ? ' 
Thus  far  he  flow'd,  and  ended;  where- 
upon 
*  Ah,  follj  I '  in  mimic  cadence  answer'd 

James  — 
'  Ah,  follj  !  for  it  lies  so  for  away. 
Not  in  our  time,  nor  in  our  children's  time, 
'T  is  like  the  second  world  to  us  that  live; 
'Twere  all  as  one  to  fix  our  hopes  on 

heaven 
As  on  this  vision  of  the  eolden  year.' 
With  that  he  struck  his  staff  against  the 

rocks 
And  broke  it,  —  James,  —  you  know  him, 

—  old,  but  full  60 

Of  force  and  choler,  and  firm  upon  his  feet. 
And  like  an  oaken  stock  in  winter  woods, 
O'erflourish'd  with  the  hoary  clematis; 
Then  added,  all  in  heat: 

"  What  stuff  is  this  ! 
Old  writers  pushed  the  happy  season  back, — 
The  more  fools  they,  —  we  forward;  dream- 
ers both  — 
Tou  most,  that,  in  an  age  when  every  hour 
Must  sweat  her  sixty  minutes  to  the  death. 
Live  on,  Grod  love  us,  as  if  the  seedsman, 

rapt 
Upon    the    teeming    harvest,  should    not 

plunge  70 

His  hand  into  the  bag;  but  well  I  know 
Timt  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he 

works, 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors.' 
He  spoke;  and,  high  above,  I  heard  them 

blast 
The  steep  slate-quarry,  and  the  great  echo 

flap 
And  buffet  round  the  hills,  from  bluff  to 

bluff. 

ULYSSES 

First  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren 
crags, 


Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and 

dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know 

not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees.    All  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with 

those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and 

when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades    n 
Vext  the  dim  sea.     I  am  become  a  name; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  —  cities  ol 

men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  govern- 
ments, 
Myself    not   least,  but  honor'd  of    them 

all,- 
And    drunk    delight  of    battle   with  my 

peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world  whose  mar- 
gin fades  JO 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unbumish*d,  not  to  shine  in  use  I 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life !    Life  piled 

on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard 

myself, 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire     30 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond    the     utmost    bound    of    human 

thought. 
This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To   whom   1   leave   the   sceptre    and  the 

isle, — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail        49 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods. 
When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I 

mine. 


TITHONUS 
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Tkrt  hm  tlie  port;  the  Teisel  paffs  her 
Mil; 
Urn  ^ooiB  the  dark,  hroad  seas.    My 


Ml  the!  have  toil'd,  and  wroaght,  and 

thoaght  with  me,  — 
Iktnw  with  a  tnhe  weleome  took 
lb  thnder  and  the  simshiiie,  and  op- 


hm  hearts,  free  foreheads,  —  yon  and  I 

are  <4d; 
OH  ife  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil.     50 
Dwtk  doeea  all;  hut  something  ere  the 

end, 
8oat  work  of  nohle  note,  may  yet  he  done, 
Kil  sibeeoming  men    that,  strove  with 

Gods. 
TW  lights  hegin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks; 
Tk  lonr  day  wanes;  the  slow  moon  climbs; 

the  deep 
lf«Bi  roond  with  many  Yoices.    Come, 

my  friends. 
Tiiiot  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
^Hk  ofl^  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
Tk  wnding  furrows;   for  my  purpose 

TtMfl  beyond  the  snnset,  and  the  baths  60 

Of  iO  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

U  maj  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us 

down; 
Haiy  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
Aid  MS  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
1W  anidi  la  taken,  much  abides;   and 

tho* 
Wt  ne  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 

days 
Htied  earth  and  heayen,  that  which  we 

sre,  we  are,— 
Oh  eqaal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
MmU  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

win 
Is  ilriTe,  to  seek,  to  find,  and   not  to 

yiald.  70 


TITHONUS 

FInl  priirtsd  hi  the  *  Comhill  Magenne '  for 
■fciMij,  1800,  aad  afterwards  ineloded  in  the 
•  n — >.  ^,^1^  •  ^nme  in  1864.    See  Notes. 


Tn  woods  deeay,  the  woods  decay  and 

601, 
Iht  vapors  weep  their   burthen    to    the 


Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  be- 
neath. 
And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 
Me  only  cruel  rnimortalitv 
Consumes;  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 
A  whito-haiT'd    diadow   rouuing   Uke    » 

dream 
The  eyer-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  balls  of 

mom.  10 

Alas  I    for    this    gray  shadow,  onoe    a 

man- 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  cboioe, 
Who  madest    him   thy    cboeen,  that   he 

seem*d 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  (jod  1 
1  Ask'd  thee, '  Giye  me  immortality.' 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a 

smile. 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they 

giye. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant   work'd 

their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr*d  and  wasted 

me. 
And  tho'  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me 

maim'd  » 

To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth. 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth. 
And  all  I  was  in  ashes.    Can  thy  loye, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  eyen  now, 
Cloee  oyer  us,  the  silyer  star,  thy  guide. 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  till  with 

tears 
To  hear  me  ?    Let  me  go;  take  back  thy 

gift. 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  yary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance        so 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet 

for  all  7 
A  soft  aiir  fans  the  cloud  apart;  there 

eomes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was 

bom. 
Onoe  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer 

steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoul- 
ders pure. 
And  bosom  oeating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 
Thy  cheek   begins    to    redden    thro'    th 

gloom. 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  t 
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Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild 

team 
Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke, 

arise,  40 

And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosen'd 

manes, 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 
Lo  1  ever  thus  thou  grovrest  beautiful 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departest,  and  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 
Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy 

tears. 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt, 
In  days  far-off,  ou  that  dark  earth,  be  true  7 
'  The  Gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their 

gifts.' 
Ay  me !    ay  me  !    with  what    another 

heart  50 

In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch  —  if  I  be  he  that  watch*d  — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee;  saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt 

my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crim3on*d. 

all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy- 
warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,   and  could   hear  the   lips   that 

kiss'd  60 

Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and 

sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song   I   heard   Apollo 

sing, 
While  llion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East; 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine  7 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled 

feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the 

steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the 

homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to 

die,  70 

And  g^rassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground. 
Thou  seest   all   things,  thou  wilt  see  my 

grave; 
Thon  wilt  renew  thy  beanty  mom  by  mom, 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts, 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 
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First  printed  in  1842,  and  slightly  altered  in 
subsequent  editions.    See  Notes. 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as 

yet  'tis  early  mom; 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me, 

sound  upon  the  bugle-horn. 

T  is  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old, 

the  curlews  call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying 

over  Locksley  Hall; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  over- 
looks the  sandy  tracts, 

And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into 
cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement, 

ere  1  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly 

to  the  west. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising 

thro*  the  mellow  shade. 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in 

a  silver  braid. 


so 


Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nour- 
ishing a  youth  sublime 

With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the 
long  result  of  time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  froii* 

ful  land  reposed; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the 

promise  that  it  closed; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human 

eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be.  — 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon 
the  robin's  breast; 

In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  him- 
self another  crest; 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  change  on  the 

bumish'd  dove; 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 

turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  10 
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Tki  hn  eheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than 
•boold  be  for  one  so  joung, 

Aid  hm  tjt»  on  all  mj  motions  with  a 
aiate  obsenrance  bong. 

Aid  I  iaidt  *Mj  ooosin  Amy,  speak,  and 

ipeak  the  truth  to  me, 
TmIL  bs,  eousin,  all  the  current  of  my 

being  sets  to  thee.' 


Oikr  pallid  eheek  and  forehead  came  a 

color  and  a  light, 
Ai  I  ksve  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the 

Bottbem  night 

Aid  Aft  tnm'd  —  her  bosom  shaken  with 
s  sadden  storm  of  sighs  — 

Al  tke  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark 
ol  baiel  eyes  — 

Si^iig^  *I  bare  hid  my  feelings,  fearing 
tksT  should  do  me  wrong; ' 

Ssyiil,  *  Uost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ?  *  weep- 
ing, *  I  haTO  loTcd  thee  long.'  30 

Uit  tsok  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  tum'd 

it  in  his  glowing  hands; 
Iwy  OKinient,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself 

ia  golden  sands. 

I'vs  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote 
on  all  the  cboros  with  might; 

Sails  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling, 
post  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Ibya  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we 

bear  the  copses  ring, 
Asi  ber  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with 

the  fulness  c^  the  spring. 

^^Uf  ta  erening  by  the  waters  did  we 

wateh  the  stately  ships, 
Aid  ov   spirits   rush'd  together  at  the 

tnofhing  of  the  lips. 

0  My  eoosin,  shallow  -  hearted  !  O  my 

Amy,  mine  no  more  ! 

0  tts  dr»sry,  dreary  moorland  I  O  the 

barren,  barren  shore  1  40 

Fihsr  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than 

all  sones  bare  sung, 
hppst  to  a  uUber's  thr^it,  and  serrile  to 

a  shrewish  tongue  f 


Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ?  —  having 
known  me  —  to  decline 

On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  nar- 
rower heart  than  mine  I 

Tet  it  shaU  be;  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level 

day  by  da  jr. 
What  is  nne  within  thee  growing  coarse  tc 

sympathise  with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is;  thou  art 

mated  with  a  clown. 
And  the  g^ssness  of  bis  nature  will  haye 

weight  to  drag  tbee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall 
have  spent  its  novel  force. 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little 
dearer  than  his  horse.  $«. 

What  is  this?  his  eves  are  heavy;  think 
not  they  are  glazed  with  wine. 

Go  to  him,  it  is  thy  duty;  kiss  him,  take 
his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain 

is  overwrought; 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  toach 

him  with  thy  lighter  thought 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things 

to  understand  — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I 

slew  thee  with  my  hand  1 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from 

the  heart's  disgrace, 
Roird  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in 

a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against 

the  strength  of  youth  I 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from 

the  living  truth  I  60 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from 

honest  Nature's  rule  I 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd 

forehead  of  the  fool  1 

Well  —  't  is  well  that  I  should  Unster  I  -* 
Hadst  thou  less  unworthy  proved  — 

Would  to  God  —  for  I  had  loved  thee  more 
than  ever  wife  ws^  loved. 
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Am  I  macU  that  I  should  cherish  that 
which  hears  but  bitter  fruit  ? 

I  will  pluck  it  from  mj  bosom,  tho'  my 
heart  be  at  the  root. 

Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such 
length  of  years  should  come 

As  the  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the 
clanging  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  mind  ? 

Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  Iotc  her, 
as  I  knew  her,  kind  ?  70 

X  remember  one  that  perish*d;  sweetly  did 

she  speak  and  move; 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look 

at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her 

for  the  love  she  bore  ? 
No  —  she  never  loved  me  truly;  love  is 

love  for  evermore. 

Comfort?  comfort  scom'd  of  devils  I  this 

is  truth  the  poet  sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remem- 

beritfg  happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest 
thy  heart  be  put  to  proof. 

In  the  dead  unhappy  ni^ht,  and  when  the 
rain  is  on  the  roo£ 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou 

art  staring  at  the  wall. 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and 

the  shadows  rise  and  fall.  80 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing 

to  his  drunken  sleep. 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows,  to  the 

tears  that  thou  wiU  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  '  Never,  never,'  whis- 
per'd  by  the  phantom  years. 

And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the 
ringing  of  thine  ears; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient 

kindness  on  thy  pain. 
Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow;  c^t 

thee  to  thy  rest  again. 


r 


Nay,  but  Nature  brings  thee  sola 
tender  voice  wiU  cry. 

T  is  a  purer  life  than  thme,  a  lip 
thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down;  n 
rival  brings  thee  rest. 

Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press 
the  mother's  breast. 

O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  fathe 
deamess  not  his  due. 

Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his;  it 
worthy  of  the  twa 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitte 

petty  part. 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  p 

down  a  daughter's  heart. 

'  They  were  dangerous  guides  the 
—  she  herself  was  not  exem 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffer'd '  —  ] 
thy  self-contempt  1 

Overlive  it — lower  yet  —  be  happy 
fore  should  I  care  ? 

I  myself  must  mix  with  actios 
wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  1 
ing  upon  days  like  these  ? 

Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  ai 
but  to  golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suiton 

markets  ovei^ow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy;  whal 

which  I  should  do  ? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  fallin 

foeman's  ground, 
When  the  ranks  are  roll'd  in  va 

the  winds  are  laid  with  soui 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  h 
hurt  that  Honor  feels. 

And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  sn 
each  other's  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?     I  ^ 

that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  mv  deep  emotion 

wondrous  Mother- Age  f 
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MjbflM  feel  the  wild  paltttion  that  I  felt 

before  the  strife, 
Wki  I  beard  mj  davs  before  me,  and  the 

tamnlt  of  my  life; 


no 


TwiiBg  for  the  large  eicitement  that  the 

eoaung  jeart  would  yield, 
iMwbcartfBi  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves 

his  father's  field, 

Aid  St  night  along  the  dusky  highwsy 

sear  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sm  n  bearen  the  li^ht  of  London  flaring 
a  dreary  dawn; 


iid  kk  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone 

before  him  then, 
UidcrBcath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among 

the  throngs  of  men; 

MM,n7  brothers,  men  the  workers,  eyer 

reaping  something  new; 
Tbt  vkich  they  have  oone  but  earnest  of 

the  things  that  they  shall  do. 

^  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

eonld  see, 
Siv  tbe  Visioo  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wooder  that  would  be;  iw 

Sivtbt  heavens  fill  with  eommeroe,  argo- 

aes  of  magic  sails, 
RItti  of  the    purple    twilight,  dropping 

dowB  witii  costly  bales; 

Bwd  the  hearens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 

nsa  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 
the  eentral  blue; 

nr  sIsQg  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 

Vkh  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plung- 
ing thro'  the  thunder-storm; 

&  te  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 
the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 

htts  Pkrliament  of  man,  the  Federation 
of  the  world. 

Ab«  the  eoromoo  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
Aid  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in 
~  law.  130 


I 


So  I  triumph'd  ere  my  passion  sweeping 

thro'  me  left  me  dry. 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me 

with  the  jaundiced  eye; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things 

here  are  out  of  joint. 
Science  moyes,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping 

on  from  point  to  point; 

Slowly  oomes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion, 

creeping  nigher. 
Glares  at  one  Uiat  nods  and  winks  behind  « 

slowly-dying  fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increas- 
ing purpose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with 
the  process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harrest 

of  his  youthful  joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for 

ever  like  a  boy's  ?  140 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and 

I  lineer  on  the  shore. 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world 

is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and 

he  bears  a  laden  breast. 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the 

stillness  of  his  rest. 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sound- 
ing on  the  buele-hom. 

They  to  whom  my  Foolish  passion  were  a 
target  for  Uieir  scorn. 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such 

a  moulder'd  string  ? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have 

loved  so  slight  a  thmg. 

Weakness  to    be   wroth   with    weakness ! 

woman's  pleasure,  woman's  nain  — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  ooonded 

in  a  shallower  brain.  ijo 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy 
passions,  match'd  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  ai 
water  unto  wine  — 
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Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing. 

Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my 

life  began  to  beat, 

Where  in  wild   Mahratta-battle  fell  my 

father  evil-starr'd;  — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish 

nncle's  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit  —  there  to 

wander  far  away, 
On  from  island  uoto  island  at  the  gateways 

of  the  day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow 
moons  and  happy  skies, 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  dus- 
ter, knots  of  Paradise.  160 

Never  come3  the  trader,  never  floats  an 

European  flag. 
Slides  the   bird   o*er    lustrous   woodland, 

swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower,  hangs 

the  heavy-fruited  tree  — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple 

spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more 
than  in  this  march  of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the 
thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall 
have  scope  and  breathing  space; 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall 
rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive, 

and  they  shall  run. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl 

their  lances  in  the  sun;  170 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the 
rainbows  of  the  brooks, 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  mis- 
erable books  — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy  1  bat  I 
know  my  words  are  wild. 


But  I  count  the  ^taj  barbarian  lower  thaa 
the  Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  Tamnt  of 

our  glorious  gains. 
Like  a  beast  with  k>wer  pleasares,  like  t 

beast  with  lower  pains  I 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage  — what  to  me 

were  sun  or  dime  7 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foiemoec 

files  of  time  — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  shoald  per- 
ish one  by  one. 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like 
Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon  1  180 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward, 

forward  let  us  range. 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the 

ringing  grooves  of  qhange. 

Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep 

into  the  younger  day ; 
Better  fifty  years  cS  Europe  than  a  cyde 

of  Cathay. 

Mother-Ag^,  —  for  mine  I  knew  not, — hdp 

me  as  when  life  begun; 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the 

lightnings,  weigh  the  sun. 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit 

hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all 

my  fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell 

to  Locksley  HaJl ! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for 

me  the  roof-tree  fall.  190 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  \blaokeii- 

ing  over  heath  and  holt. 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its 

breast  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or 

hail,  or  fire  or  snow; 
Foi  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring 

ward,  and  I  go 
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GODIVA 
Ibt  piblklMd  in  1842,  when  line  &1  lud 


/  Wiinpfar  CAe  tram  at  Coventry; 

lkm§  wik  §room»  and  portert  en  the  bridge, 

U  wtkk  the  tkrm  tall  qiirea;  wul  there  I 

Aaped 
Tki  ckf$  ancient  legend  into  this :  — 

Not  obI J  w%  the  Utest  seed  of  Time, 
8ev  HMB,  that  in  the  fljing  of  a  wheel 
Ciy  down   the    past,  not  onlj  we,  that 

prate 
Of  rignts  and  wroogs,  have  loved  the  peo- 
ple well, 
iid  lotthed  to  see  them  oTertax'd;  bat 

ifae  9 

Did  Boie,  and  nnderwent,  and  overcame, 
1W  voman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godift,  wife  to  that  grim  £arl,  who  ruled 
Is  Coventry;  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Cpot  kis    town,    and    all    the    mothers 

brought 
IWir  diildreo,  clamoring, '  If  we  pay,  we 

ttanre!' 
Skt  Hofht  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where 

bestrode 
Abaet  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
Be  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  jud  behind.    She  told   him  of  their 


Aid  pray'd  him, '  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they 
stanre/  *> 

■V^bieat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 
'Toe  woold  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
Fir  leeh  as  Ikeee  t  ^^  •  But  I  would  die/ 

said  she. 
Be  lnfh*d,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by 

Pkul, 
TWe  fiUip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear: 
•0;ay.  ay.  ay,  you  talkl'  — « Alas  !'  she 


'Bet  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do.' 
Aad  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand, 
He  aaswer'd,  *Ride  you  naked   thro'  the 

town,  ag 

Aad  1  repeal  it;'  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn, 
Be  parted,  wiUi  great  strides  among  his 

dogs. 
So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  wiode  from  all  the  compass  shift  and 

blow. 
Made  war  vpon  each  other  for  an  hour, 
TBIpifywQO.    She  leot  a  henld  f orth« 


And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet. 

all 
The  hard  condition,  but  that  she  would 

loose 
The  people;  therefore,  as  they  loved  her 

well, 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  paee 

the  street,  39 

No  eye  look  down,  she  passing,  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window 

barr'd. 
Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and 

there 
Undasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 
The  gnm  Earl's  gift;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  Unger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud.    Anon  she  shook  her 

head, 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her 

knee; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on;  and  like  a  creeping  sunbeam  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach 'd  $> 
The  gateway;  there  she  found  her  palfrey 

trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 
Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with 

chastity. 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  as  she 

rode, 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for 

fear. 
The  little  wide-moutb'd  heads  npon  the 

spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see;  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame;  her  palfrey's  foot- 
fall shot 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses;  the  blind 

walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes;  and  over- 
head to 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared;  but  she 
Not  less  thro'  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the 

field 
Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archway  in  the 

wall. 
Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with 

chastity. 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankleti 

earth. 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  rears  to  come. 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep'd  —  but  his  eyes,  before   they  had 

their  will. 
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Were  shriTell'd  into  darkneiw  in  hb  head. 

And  dropt  before  him.  So  the  Powers, 
who  wait  7( 

On  noble  deeds,  oancell'd  a  sense  misused; 

And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd;  and  all  at 
once. 

With  twelve  great  shoclu  of  sound,  the 
shameless  noon 

Was  dash'd  and  hammer'd  from  a  hun- 
dred towers. 

One  after  one;  but  eren  then  she  niu'd 

Her  bower,  whence  reissuing,  rooed  and 
crown'd. 

To  meet  ber  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away 

And  built  herself  an  cTcrlasting  name. 


THE   DAY-DREAM 

Tlie  part  of  this  poem  entitled  '  The  Sleep- 
ing Beaatj '  was  printed  in  1830 ;  the  rest  was 
added  in  1&42,  ana  a  few  alterations  have  since 
been  made. 

PROLOGUE 

O  Ladt  Flora,  let  me  speak; 

A  pleasant  hour  has  passed  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheek, 

The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined, 

I  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming  —  and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream  d,  until  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm,  lo 

The  reflex  of  a  legend  past, 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had. 

And  see  the  yision  that  I  saw, 
Then  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  macaw. 
And  I  will  tell  it.     Turn  your  face, 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye  — 
The  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place 

And  order'd  words  asunder  fly.  ao 


THE  SLEEPING  PALACE 


The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 
Cloth^  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains. 

Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf. 
Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  reins. 


Faint  shadows,  vapors  lightly  eorl'd. 
Faint  murmurs  from  ue  meadows  oa 

Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 

n 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  oms 

On  eyery  slanting  terrace-lawn. 
The  fountain  to  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  firesi 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower. 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wirea. 

ni 

Roof-haunting  martins  warm  their  eggs 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stay'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily;  no  sound  is  madey 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wal 

IV 

Here  sits  the  butler  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees,  half-drain'd;   i 
there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task. 

The  maid-of-honor  blooming  faiir. 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his; 

Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to  speak; 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss; 

The  blush  is  fix'd  upon  her  cheek. 


Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass. 

The  beams  that  thro'  the  onel  shine 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass 

And  beaker  brimmM  with  noble  wine 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps. 

Grave  faces  gather'd  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jovial  king. 

VI 

All  round  a  hedge  upshoots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes. 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blooc 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  brie 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen, 

Hi^  op,  the  topmost  palace  spire- 
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vn 

WhfD  win  the  himdied  sommen  die, 

And  tlMmfflit  and  time  be  bom  again,    70 
And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh, 

firing  troth  that   sways    vxe    soul    of 
men? 
Hsn  ill  things  in  their  place  remain, 

Ai  ill  were  order'd,  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  Prince. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 


YiAE  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  Ijing  on  her  couch  alone, 
Aenn  the  purple  coverlet  79 

The  miiaen's  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 
Ob  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl; 
The  dambrous  light  is  rich  and  warm. 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

II 

The  iQk  star-broider'd  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 
I'ttgiudly  ever;  and,  amid 

Her  foil  black  ringlets  downward  roll'd, 
61m  forth  each  somy-shadow'd  arm 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright.  90 
Her  eonstant  beauty  doth  inform 

StiUneis  with  love,  and  day  with  light. 


Ill 

9ie  sleeps;  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
Tlie  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd 

^Hnt  ue  upon  her  charmed  heart. 
She  sleeps;  on  either  hand  ups wells 

The  gold-f rinsed  pillow  lightly  prest; 
^  deeps,  nor  oreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest. 
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THE  ARRIVAL 


Aix  predons  things,  discover'd  late, 
To  those  that  seek  them  issue  forth; 

For  loTe  in  sequel  works  with  fate, 
And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worth. 

He  travels  far  from  other  skies  — 
Hii  mantle  glitters  on  the  rocks  — 


no 


A  fairy  Prince,  with  joyful  eyes. 
And  lighter-footed  than  the  fox. 

II 

The  bodies  and  the  bones  of  those 

That  strove  in  other  days  to  pass 
Are  withered  in  the  thorny  close. 

Or  scatter'd  blanching  on  the  grass. 
He  ^Lzes  on  the  silent  dead: 

'  They  perish'd  in  their  daring  deeds.* 
Thisproverb  flashes  thro'  his  head, 

'  Tne  many  fail,  the  one  succeeds.' 

Ill 

He  comes,  scarce  knowine  what  he  seeks; 

He  br^tks  the  hedge;  ne  enters  there; 
The  color  flies  into  his  cheeks; 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair;    ijo 
For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

About  his  path,  and  hover  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whisper'd  voices  at  his  ear. 

IV 

More  close  and  close  his  footsteps  wind; 

The  Maeio  Music  in  his  heart. 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  find 

The  quiet  chamber  far  apart 
His  spirit  flutters  like  a  lane. 

He  stoops  —  to  kiss  her — on  hb  knee. 
'  Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark,  131 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be  1 ' 


THE  REVIVAL 


A  TOUCH,  a  kiss  I  the  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks. 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt, 

And  barkinff  dogs,  and  crowing  cooks; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro'  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt 


140 


II 


The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd* 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew, 

The  parrot  scream 'd,  the  peacock  squall'd, 
The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife, 

The  palace  bang'd  and  buzz'd  and  clackt, 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract 
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And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke. 

And  in  his  ohair  himself  uprear'd,        x$o 
And    yawn'd,  and   rubb'd  his  face,   and 
spoke, 

'  Bj  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  ! 
How  say  yon  ?  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 

My  beud  has  grown  into  my  lap.' 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words^ 

'Twas  bat  an  after-dinner's  m^. 

IV 

'Eeurdy,'  retnm'd  the  king,  'bat  still 

My  jcnnts  are  somewhat  stiff  or  so. 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mention'd  half  an  boar  ago  ? '  ite 

The  ohanoellor,  sedate  and  Tain, 

In  coarteoas  words  retom'd  reply. 
Bat  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  pat  the  qaestion  by. 


THE  DEPARTURE 


AlTD  on  her  loYer's  arm  she  leant. 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old; 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim,  170 

And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  followed  him. 

II 

*I'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss; ' 
'O,  wake  for  ever,  love,'  she  hears; 

'  O  love,  't  was  such  as  this  and  this.* 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne. 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar. 

The  twilight  melted  into  morn.  t8o 

III 

'0  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep  ! ' 

'O  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  I' 
*  O  happ>  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  ! ' 

'  O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead  ! ' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapor  buoy'd  the  crescent-bark. 
And,  rapt  thro'  many  a  rosy  change, 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 


IV 

^  A  hundred  summers  I  can  it  be  ? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  whef 
'  O,  seek  my  facer's  court  with  me. 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there.' 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 

Thro'  all  the  world  ahe  f  ollow'd  him. 


MORAL 


So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 

And  if  you  flud  no  moral  there^ 
Go,  look  in  any  glass  and  say. 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 
O,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed-flower  that  simply  bkn 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 

n 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead. 

In  bud  or  blade  or  bloom,  may  find* 
According  as  his  humors  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  friend; 
So  't  were  to  cramp  its  use  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 


L'ENVOI 


Ton  shake  your  head.     A  random  strii 

Your  finer  female  sense  offends. 
Well  —  were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends; 
T<)pass  with  all  our  social  ties 

To  silence  from  the  paths  of  men. 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again; 
To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars. 

And  wake  on  science  g^own  to  more. 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars. 

As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  show. 

The  Poet-forms  of  stronger  hourSy 
The  vast  Republics  that  may  grow. 

The  Federations  and  the  Powen: 


AMPHION 
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Tttviie  foroes  taking  birth 

In  diTen  seasons,  divers  climes  ? 
Forwe are  Ancients  of  the  earth, 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  times. 


a3o 


U 

So  deeping,  so  aroused  from  sleep 
Thio  sonny  decads  new  and  strange, 

Orgaj qoinqnenniads,  woald  we  reap 
'&d  flower  and  quintessence  of  change. 

Ill 

Ab,  yet  woold  I  —  and  would  I  might  I 

So  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take  — 
Be  still  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  I   240 
FoF)  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong, 

To  choose  your  own  you  did  not  care; 
loa'd  have  my  moral  from  the  song, 

And  I  will  take  my  pleasure  there; 
And,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong, 

Mj  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro\ 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song, 

Perforce  will  still  revert  to  you. 
Nor  finds  a  closer  truth  than  this 

AU-graoeful  head,  so  richly  curi'd,      ty> 
And  evermore  a  costly  kiss 

The  prelude  to  some  brighter  world. 

IV 

For  since  the  time  when  Adam  first 

Fmbraced  his  Eve  in  happy  hour, 
And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 

In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower, 
What  eyes,  like  thine,  have  waken'd  hopes, 

What  lips,  like  thine,  so  sweetly  join'd  ? 
Where  on  the  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fulness  of  the  pensive  mind ;  360 

Which,  all  too  dearly  self-involved, 

7et  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me,  — 
A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved, 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  see: 
^t  break  it.    In  the  name  of  wife, 

And  in  the  rights  that  name  may  give. 
Are  clasped  the  moral  of  thy  life. 

And  that  for  which  I  care  to  live. 


EPILOGUE 


So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 
And  if  yon  find  a  meaning  there, 

0,  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 
'  What  wonder  if  he  thinks  me  fair  ? ' 

What  wonder  I  was  all  unwise. 
To  shape  the  song  for  your  delight 
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like  long-tail'd  birds  of  Paradise 
That  m>at  thro'  heaven,  and  cannot  light? 

Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 
By  Cupid-boys  of  blooming  hue  — 

But  take  it  —  earnest  wed  with  sport, 
And  either  sacred  unto  you.  aSo 


AMPHION 

First   printed   in    1842,   and   altered   but 
slightly. 

My  father  left  a  park  to  me, 

But  it  is  wild  and  barren, 
A  garden  too  with  scarce  a  tree. 

And  waster  than  a  warren; 
Yet  say  the  neighbors  when  they  call 

It  is  not  bad  but  good  land. 
And  in  it  is  the  germ  of  all 

That  grows  within  the  woodland. 


O,  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great 

In  days  of  old  Amphion, 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 

Nor  cared  for  seed  or  scion  I 
And  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great. 

And  legs  of  trees  were  limber, 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 

And  fiddled  in  the  timber  1 


10 


JO 


'T  is  said  he  had  a  tuneful  tongue^ 

Such  happy  intonation, 
Wherever  he  sat  down  and  sung 

He  left  a  small  plantation; 
Wherever  in  a  lonely  g^ve 

He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes. 
The  gouty  oak  began  to  move. 

And  flounder  into  hornpipes. 


The  mountain  stirr'd  its  bushy  crown, 

And,  as  tradition  teaches. 
Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 

Coquetting  with  young  beeches; 
And  briony-vine  and  ivy-wreath 

Ran  forward  to  his  rhyming,  30 

And  from  the  valleys  underneath 

Came  little  copses  climbing. 

The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 
The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her, 

And  down  the  middle,  buzz  !  she  went 
With  all  her  bees  behind  her; 

The  poplars,  in  long  order  due, 
With  cypress  promenaded^ 
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ne  shoek-head  willows  two  and  two 
By  riven  gallopaded.  40 

Came  wet-ehod  alder  from  the  wave. 

Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie; 
Each  plaok'd  his  one  foot  from  the  grave, 

Pooasetting  with  a  sloe-tree; 
Old  elms  came  breaking  from  the  vine. 

The  vine  stream'd  out  to  follow, 
And,  sweating  rosin,  plamp'd  the  pine 

Prom  many  a  dondy  hoOow. 

^nd  was  n't  it  a  sight  to  see, 

When,  ere  his  song  was  ended,  50 

Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree. 

The  conutiT-side  descended; 
And  shepheras  from  the  mountain-eaves 

Look'a  down,  half-pleased,  half-fright- 
en'd. 
As  dash'd  about  the  drunken  leaves 

The  random  sunshine  lightened  ? 

O,  Nature  first  was  fresh  to  men. 

And  wanton  without  measure; 
So  youthful  and  so  flexile  then, 

You  moved  her  at  your  pleasure.  60 

Twang  out,  my  fiddle  1  shake  the  twigs  I 

And  make  her  dance  attendance; 
Blow,  flute,  and  stir  the  stiff-set  sprigs. 

And  scirrhous  roots  and  tendons  I 

T  is  vain  I  in  such  a  brassv  age 

I  could  not  move  a  thistle; 
The  very  sparrows  in  the  hedge 

Scarce  answer  to  my  whistle; 
Or  at  the  most,  when  three-parts-sick 

With  strumming  and  with  scraping,      70 
A  jackass  heehaws  from  the  rick. 

The  passive  oxen  gaping. 

But  what  is  that  I  hear  ?  a  sound 

Like  sleepy  counsel  pleading; 
O  Lord  I  —  't  is  in  my  neighbor's  ground, 

The  modem  Muses  reading. 
They  read  Botanic  Treatises, 

And  Works  on  Grardening  thro'  there, 
And  Methods  of  Transplanting  Trees 

To  look  as  if  they  g^w  there.  &> 

The  wither'd  Misses  !  how  they  prose 
O'er  books  of  travell'd  seamen. 

And  show  you  slips  of  all  that  grows 
From  England  to  Van  Diemen. 

They  read  in  arbors  dipt  and  cut, 
A^  alleys,  faded  pUuses, 


By  squares  of  tropic  summer  i 
And  warm'd  in  crystal  casec 

But  these,  tho'  fed  with  carefii 

Are  ndther  green  nor  sappy 
Half-oonsdous  of  the  gardeu-e 

The  spindlings  look  unhapp; 
Better  to  me  the  meanest  weec 

That  blows  upon  its  mounta 
The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  se 

Beside  its  native  fountain. 

And  I  must  work  thro'  montlu 

And  years  of  cultivation. 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
1 11  ti^Lc  the  showers  as  they  i 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom; 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  blossom. 

SAINT  AGNES'  EV 

First  pnUiahed  m '  The  Keepsaki 
and  reprinted  in  1842.     Until  18S 
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Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  1 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon; 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapo 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  1 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-to 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward 
Still  creeping  with  the  creepin 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord. 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and 

As  are  the  frosty  skies. 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  y 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd 

To  yonder  shining  ground: 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  sp 

To  yonder  argent  round; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  L 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
So  in  mU  earthly  boase  I  am 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glitterii 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  door 
The  flashes  come  and  go; 


SIR  GALAHAD 
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Afl  bM?6B  Imnts  ber  stanr  floors, 

And  itrowB  her  lights  below, 
Ajid  deepens  cm  and  up  !  the  gates 

BoU  bsokt  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heayenl j  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  Sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide  — 
A  light  upon  the  sinning  sea  — 

lie  Bridegroom  with  his  bride  1 

SIR  GALAHAD 
Rnt  nrinted  in  1842.    In  line  15  *  till '  was 

Mt  good  blade  eaires  the  casqnes  of  men, 

Mj  toDgh  lance  thmsteth  sure, 
Mt  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Beeaofle  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  siiiver  on  the  steel, 
The  splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

The  horae  and  rider  reel; 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists. 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands,     lo 
Ferfame  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

Howaweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

Oil  whom  their  f ayors  fall  I 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end. 

To aare  from  shame  and  thrall; 
fiot  all  my  heart  is  drawn  aboye, 

%  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  shrine; 
I  oerer  felt  the  kiss  of  loye. 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine.  ao 

More  boonteons  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  moye  and  thrill; 
°<>  ktep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  Tirgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

"^  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
^^tween  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns. 
•^  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hew  a  yoice,  but  none  are  there;        30 
">»  stalls  are  yoid,  the  doors  are  wide. 

The  tapers  burning  fair, 
''ur  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth. 

The  silTer  yessels  sparkle  clean, 
^  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

And  solemn  duuuts  resound  between. 
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Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 
'  I  find  a  magic  bsirk. 
I  leap  on  board;  no  helmsman  steers; 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  lif ht  I 

Three  angels  bear  the  Hmy  Grail; 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  1  blood  of  God  ! 

My  spirit  beats  ber  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 

And  starlike  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charter  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go,  50 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  mom, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

And,  ringing,  springs  from   brand  and 
mail; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads. 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields,    te 

A  maiden  kniebt  —  to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand. 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear,  70 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes^ 

Are  tonch'd,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  dear: 
'  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  I 

Ride  on  f  the  prize  is  near.'  80 

So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  wbate'er  betide, 

Unta  I  find  the  Holy  GraiL 
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EDWARD  GRAY 

Fiat  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered. 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  of  yonder  town 

Met  me  walking  on  yonder  way; 
*And   have   you   lost  your   heart?'  she 
said; 
'And   are   yoo   married   yet,  Edward 
Gray?' 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  spoke  to  me; 
Bitterly  weeping  I  tum'd  away: 

*  Sweet  Enmia  Moreland,  love  no  more 

Can  touch  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray. 

*  Ellen  Adair  she  loved  me  well. 

Against  her  father's  and  mother's  will; 
To-day  I  sat  for  an  hour  and  wept 
By  Ellen's  grave,  on  the  windy  hilL 

*  Shy  she  was,  and  I  thought  her  cold, 

Tnought  her  proud,  and  fled  over  the 
sea; 
Fill'd  I  was  with  folly  and  spite. 

When  Ellen  Adair  was  dying  for  me. 

^  Cruel,  cruel  the  words  I  said  t 
Cruelly  came  they  back  to-day: 

•*  You  're  too  slight  and  fickle,"  I  said, 
**  To  trouble  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray." 

'There  I  put  my  face  in  the  grass  — 
Whisper'd,  ''Listen  to  my  despair; 

I  repent  me  of  all  I  did; 

Speak  a  little,  EUen  Adair !  " 

'^Then  I  took  a  pencil,  and  wrote 

On  the  mossy  stone,  as  I  lay, 
••Here  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair; 

And  here  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray  1 " 

*  Love  may  come,  and  love  may  go, 

And  fly,  like  a  bird,  from  tree  to  tree; 
But  I  will  love  no  more,  no  more, 
Till  Ellen  Adair  come  back  to  me. 

< Bitterly  wept  I  over  the  stone; 

Bitterly  weeping  I  tum'd  away. 
There  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair  t 

Ami  there  the  heart  of  Edwaxd  Gray  1 ' 


WILL  WATERPROOF'S    I 
MONOLOGUE 

MADE  AT  THE  COCK 

Plrst  printed  in  1842,  and  aligl 
since.    See  Notes. 

0  PLUMP  head-waiter  at  The  i 
To  which  I  most  resort, 

How  goes  the  time  ?  'T  is  fi^ 
Gro  fetch  a  pint  of  port; 

But  let  it  not  oe  such  as  that 
Ton  set  before  chance-come 

But  such  whose  father-grape  | 
On  Lusitanian  summers. 

No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse, 

But  may  she  still  be  kind. 
And  whisper  lovely  words,  anc 

Her  influence  on  the  mind. 
To  make  me  write  my  random 

Ere  they  be  half-forgotten; 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  timei 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 

1  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  ai 
Her  laurel  in  the  wine, 

And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  lip 
These  favor'd  lips  of  mine; 

Until  the  charm  have  power  U 
New  life-blood  warm  the  bo 

And  barren  commonplaces  bre 
In  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  pledgee  her  silent  at  the  boar 

Her  g^dual  fingers  steal 
And  touch  upon  the  master-ch 

Of  all  I  felt  and  feel. 
Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  p 

And  phantom  hopes  assembl 
And  that  child's  heart  within  1 

Begins  to  move  and  tremble 

Thro'  many  an  hour  of  summc 

By  many  pleasant  ways, 
Against  its  fountain  upward  n 

The  current  of  my  days. 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kiss 

The  gaslight  wavers  dimmei 
And  softiv,  thro'  a  vinous  mist 

My  college  friendships  glim 
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I  BOW  in  worth  and  wit  and  sense, 

Unboding  critic-pen, 
Or  that  etwnal  want  of  pence 

Wbieh  vexes  public  men, 
Wbo  hold  their  hands  to  all,  and  cry 

For  that  whieh  all  deny  them  — 
Who  sweep  the  crossings,  wet  or  dry, 

And  tU  the  world  go  by  them. 

All !  yet,  tho'  all  the  world  forsake, 

The'  fortune  clip  my  wings,  50 

I  wiU  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 

Half-views  of  men  and  things. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  blood; 

There  must  be  stormy  weather; 
Bot  for  aome  true  result  of  g^ood 

All  parties  work  together. 

Let  there  be  thistles,  there  are  grapes; 

If  old  thinni,  there  are  new; 
Ten  thonsand  broken  lights  and  shapes, 

Yet  glimpses  of  the  true.  60 

Ut  nSA  be  rife  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

We  lack  not  rhymes  and  reasons, 
As  CD  Vnis  whirligig  of  Time 

We  drde  with  the  seasons. 

This  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid, 

With  fiur  horizons  bound; 
This  whole  wide  earth  of  light  and  shade 

Comes  out  a  perfect  round. 
*ngn  over  roaring  Temple-bar, 

And  set  in  heaven's  third  story,  70 

Ilookatall  things  as  they  are, 

^  thro'  a  kind  of  glory. 


Hesd-waiter,  honor'd  by  the  guest 

Half-mnaed,  or  reeling  ripe, 
^  pint  yon  bxoaght  me  was  the  best 

That  ever  came  from  pipe. 
Bot  tho'  the  port  surpasses  praise. 

My  nerves  have  dealt  with  stiffer. 
I>  there  some  magic  in  the  place  ? 

^  do  my  peptics  differ  ? 

For  wnee  I  came  to  live  and  learn, 

No  pint  of  white  or  red 
Had  eter  half  the  power  to  turn 

This  wheel  within  my  head, 
Which  bears  a  seasoned  brain  about, 

Unsolnect  to  confusion, 
Tho'  •oak'd  and  saturate,  out  and  out, 

llffo'  every  convolution. 
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For  I  am  of  a  numerous  house, 

With  many  kinsmen  g^y,  90 

Where  long  and  largely  we  carouse 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 
Each  month,  a  birthday  coming  on, 

We  drink,  defying  trouble, 
Or  sometimes  two  would  meet  in  one, 

And  then  we  drank  it  double; 

Whether  the  vintage,  yet  unkept. 

Had  relish  fiery-new, 
Or  elbow-deep  in  sawdust  slept. 

As  old  as  Waterloo,  100 

Or,  stow'd  when  classic  Canning  died. 

In  musty  bins  and  chambers, 
Had  cast  upon  its  crusty  side 

The  gloom  of  ten  Decembers. 

The  Muse,  the  jolly  Muse,  it  is  I 

She  answer'd  to  my  call; 
She  changes  with  that  mood  or  this. 

Is  all-in-all  to  all; 
She  lit  the  spark  within  my  throat. 

To  make  my  blood  run  quicker,  no 

Used  all  her  fiery  will,  and  smote 

Her  life  into  the  liquor. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 

The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout. 

His  proper  chop  to  each. 
He  looks  not  like  the  common  breed 

That  with  the  napkin  dally; 
I  think  he  came,  like  Ganymede, 

From  some  delightful  valley.  tao 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Tlian  modem  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg. 

And  cramm'd  a  plumper  orop» 
Upon  an  ampler  dunghill  trod, 

Crow'd  lustier  late  and  early, 
Sipt  wine  from  silver,  praising  God, 

And  raked  in  golden  barley. 

A  private  life  was  all  his  joy. 

Till  in  a  court  he  saw  130 

A  something-pottle-bodied  boy 

That  knuchJed  at  the  taw. 
He   stoop'd   and   dutch'd   him,  fair  and 
good, 

Flew  over  roof  and  casement; 
His  brothers  of  the  weather  stood 

Stock-still  for  sheer  amazement. 
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fiat  he,  by  fartnstead,  thorpe,  and  Bpii% 

And  follow'd  with  acclaims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire. 

Came  crowing  over  Thames.  140 

Right  down  bj  smoky  Paul's  thej  bore, 

Till,  where  the  street  grows  straiter, 
One  fix'd  for  ever  at  the  door, 

And  one  became  head-waiter. 


But  whither  would  my  fancy  go? 

How  out  of  place  she  makes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  the  chops  and  steaks  ! 
'T  is  bat  a  steward  of  the  can, 

One  shade  more  plump  than  common; 
As  just  and  mere  a  senring-man 

As  any  bom  of  woman. 
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I  ranged  too  high:  what  draws  me  down 

Into  the  common  day  ? 
Is  it  the  weight  of  that  half-crown 

Which  I  shall  have  to  pay  ? 
For,  something  duller  than  at  first, 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed, 

Aud  thrumming  on  the  table;  160 

Half  fearfal  that,  with  self  at  strife, 

I  take  myself  to  task. 
Lest  of  the  fulness  of  my  life 

I  leave  an  empty  flask; 
For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare. 

To  prove  myself  a  poet, 
But,  while  I  iJan  and  plan,  my  hair 

Is  gray  before  I  know  it. 

So  fares  it  since  the  years  began, 

Till  they  be  gathered  up;  170 

The  truth,  that  flies  the  flowing  can. 

Will  haunt  the  vacant  cup; 
And  others'  follies  teach  us  not, 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches; 
And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what 

Our  own  experience  preaches. 

Ah,  let  the  rusty  theme  alone  f 

We  know  not  what  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  't  is  gone; 

'T  is  gone,  and  let  it  go.  180 

rr  is  gone:  a  thousand  such  have  slipt 

Away  from  my  embraces. 
And  fallen  into  the  dusty  crypt 

Of  darken'd  forms  and  faces. 


Go,  therefore,  thoa !  thy  betters  went 

Ijong  since,  and  came  no  more; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamor  tent 

From  *  lau*'  a  tavem-dooTy 
With  twistea  quirks  and  happj  fails. 

From  misty  men  of  letters; 
The  tavern-hoars  of  miriity  wits^  — 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters; 

Hours  when  the  Poet's  words  and  looks 

Had  yet  their  native  glow. 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  hoiHa 

Had  made  him  talk  for  show; 
But,  all  his  vast  heart  shenia-warm'd. 

He  flash'd  his  random  speeehea. 
Ere  days  that  deal  in  ana  awarm'd 

His  uterary  leeches. 

So  mix  for  ever  with  the  past. 

Like  all  good  things  on  earth  I 
For  should  I  prise  thee,  couldst  thou  last. 

At  half  thy  real  worth  ? 
I  hold  it  good,  good  things  shoald 

With  time  I  will  not  qnanel; 
It  is  but  yonder  empty  gtass 

That  inakes  me  manmin-moraL 


Head-waiter  of  the  ehop-hoose  bere^ 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
I  too  must  part;  I  hold  thee  dear 

For  this  good  pint  of  port. 
For  this,  thou  shalt  from  all  things  saek 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter; 
And  wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  luck 

Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  benoe. 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots; 
Thy  latter  days  increased  with  penee 

Go  down  among  the  pots; 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners. 
Old  boxes,  larded  with  the  steun 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 


We  fret,  we  fume,  would  shift  oar  skins. 

Would  quarrel  with  our  lot; 
Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins. 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot; 
To  come  and  go,  and  come  again, 

Returning  like  the  pewit,  ^ 

And  watch'd  by  silent  gentlemen. 

That  trifle  with  the  cruet. 
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Utn  Vmg,  ere  from  th j  topmoet  head 

Thfi  thiek-eet  hazel  dies; 
Long,  ere  the  hateful  orow  shall  tread 

lae  eoners  of  thine  eyes; 
Live  loog^  nor  feel  in  head  or  ehest 

Our  ehangef  nl  equinoxes, 
T31  mellow  Death,  like  some  late  guest, 

Shall  call  thee  from  the  boxes. 
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Bot  when  he  calls,  and  thou  shalt  oease 

To  pace  the  gritted  floor. 
And,  Ujing  down  an  unctuous  lease 

Of  life,  shalt  earn  no  more. 
No  eurred  cross-bones,  the  types  of  Death, 

Shill  show  thee  past  to  heaven, 
Bot  carved  cross-pipes,  and,  underneath, 

A  pmt-pot  neatly  graven. 


LADY  CLARE 

Rnt  printed  in  1842.  A  note  in  that  edition 
ind  the  next  sUted  that  the  ballad  was  *  partly 
MggcitBd  by  the  novel  of  *'  Inheritance  " '  (Miss 
Forier'i),  the  heroine  of  which  is  a  Miss  St 

CUir. 

It  waa  ihe  time  when  lilies  blow, 
And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 

Lnd  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 
To  giie  his  cousin.  Lady  Clare. 

Itmw they  did  not  part  In  soom; 

Ureia  long-betroth'd  were  they; 
^^  two  wiU  wed  the  morrow  mom  — 

God'a  Uessing  on  the  day! 

'He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth. 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair;     10 

He  lorea  me  for  my  own  true  worth. 
And  that  is  well,'  said  Lady  Ckre. 

^  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse, 
Sftid,' Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee  ?  * 

'It  waa  my  cousin,'  said  Lady  Clare; 
'To-morrow  he  weds  with  me.* 


'0,  God  be  thank'd,'  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
'That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair  I 

I^  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 
And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare.' 
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'Are  ye  ont  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my 
nnrse/ 
fiiid  Lady  Claxe, '  that  ve  speak  so  wild  ? ' 


'  As  God 's  above,'  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
<  I  speak  the  troth:  yon  are  my  child. 

'  The  old  earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast; 

I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread  ! 
I  buned  her  like  mv  own  sweet  child. 

And  put  my  chila  in  her  stead.' 


'  Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,'  she  said,  *  if  this  be  true. 

To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 
So  many  years  from  his  due.' 
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'  Nay  now,  my  child,'  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
'  But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life. 

And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald's, 
When  you  are  man  and  wife.' 

'  If  I  'm  a  beggar  bom,'  she  said, 
*  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 

Pull  off,  pull  off,  the  brooch  of  gold, 
And  flmg  the  diamond  necklMe  by.'     40 

*  Nav  now,  my  child,'  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
'  riut  keep  the  secret  all  ve  can.' 

She  said,  <  Not  so;  but  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man.' 

'Nay  now,  what  faith?'  said  Alice  tho 
nurse; 

'  The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  rieht.' 
'  And  he  shall  have  it,'  the  lady  replied, 

<  Tho'  I  should  die  to-night' 

'  Tet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear  I 
Alas,  my  child,  I  sinn'd  for  thee  I '        jo 

'  O  mother,  mother,  mother,'  she  said, 
'  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

'  Yet  hisre  's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear, 

My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so. 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head. 

And  bless  me,  motner,  ere  I  go.' 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  eown. 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare; 

She  went  b^  dale,  and  she  went  by  down. 
With  a  smgle  rose  in  her  hair.  60 

The    lily-white    doe    Lord    Ronald   had 
brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand. 

And  follow'd  her  all  the  way. 
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Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower: 

*  O  Lady  Clare,  yon  shame  your  worth  f 
Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ? ' 

'  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

I  am  hut  as  my  fortunes  are;  70 

I  am  a  heggar  horn,'  she  said, 

*  And  not  the  Lady  Clare.' 

'  Pl^  me  no  tricks,'  said  Lord  Ronald, 
'  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed. 

Play  me  no  tricks,'  said  Lord  Ronald, 
'  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read.' 

O,  and  proudly  stood  she  up  f 
Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail; 

She  look'd  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes. 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale.  80 

He  laugh'd  a  langh  of  merry  scorn; 

He  tnm'd  and  kiss'd  her  where  she  stood; 
*  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  horn, 

Ajid  I,'  said  he,  *  the  next  in  blood,  — 

'  li  yon  are  not  the  heiress  bom, 
Ajid  I,'  said  he,  '  the  lawful  heir, 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  mom. 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare.' 


THE   CAPTAIN 

A   LEGEND  OF  THE   XAVY 

First  printed  in  the  'Selections'  of  1865, 
and  unaltered. 

He  that  only  rules  by  terror 

Doeth  grievous  wrong. 
Deep  as  hell  I  count  bis  error. 

Let  him  hear  my  song. 
Brave  the  Captain  was;  the  seamen 

Made  a  gallant  crew, 
Gallant  sons  of  English  freemen, 

Sailors  bold  and  true. 
But  they  hated  bis  oppression; 

Stern  he  was  and  rash, 
So  for  every  li^ht  transgression 

Doom'd  them  to  the  lash. 
Day  by  day  more  harsh  and  cruel 

Seem'd  the  Captain's  mood. 
Secret  wrath  like  smother'd  fuel 

Burnt  in  each  man's  blood. 
Yst  he  hoped  to  purchase  glory. 


Hoped  to  make  the  name 
Of  his  vessel  great  in  story, 

Wheresoe'er  he  came. 
So  they  past  by  capes  and  islandi^ 

Many  a  harbor-mouth. 
Sailing  under  palmy  highlands 

Far  within  the  South. 
On  a  day  when  they  were  going 

O'er  the  lone  expanse. 
In  the  north,  her  canvas  flowing. 

Rose  a  ship  of  France. 
Then  the  Captain's  color  heighten'd^ 

Joy  fid  came  his  speech; 
But  a  cloudy  gladness  lightened 

In  the  eyes  of  each. 
*  Chase,'  he  said;  the  ship  flew  forward 

And  the  wind  did  blow; 
Stately,  lightly,  went  she  norward. 

Till  she  near'd  the  foe. 
Then  they  look'd  at  him  they  hated. 

Had  what  they  desired; 
Mute  with  folded  arms  they  waited — 

Not  a  gun  was  fired. 
But  they  heard  the  foeman's  thunder 

Roaring  ont  their  doom ; 
All  the  air  was  torn  in  sunder. 

Crashing  went  the  boom. 
Spars  were  splinter'd,  declu  were  shatti 

BuUets  fell  like  rain; 
Over  mast  and  deck  were  scatter'd 

Blood  and  brains  of  men. 
Spars  were  splinter'd;  decks  were  brol 

Every  mother's  son  — 
Down  they  dropt  —  no  word  was  8p<^e 

Each  beside  his  g^n. 
On  the  decks  as  they  were  lying, 

Were  their  faces  grim. 
In  their  blood,  as  they  lay  dying. 

Did  they  smile  on  him. 
Those  in  whom  he  had  reliance 

For  his  noble  name 
With  one  smile  of  still  defiance 

Sold  him  unto  shame. 
Shame  and  wrath  his  heart  confounded. 

Pale  he  tnm'd  and  red, 
Till  himself  was  deadly  wounded 

Falling  on  the  dead. 
Dismal  error  !  fearful  slaughter  1 

Years  have  wander'd  by; 
Side  by  side  beneath  the  water 

Crew  and  Captain  lie; 
There  the  sunlit  ocean  tosses 

O'er  them  mouldering, 
And  the  lonely  seabird  crosses 

With  one  waft  of  the  wing. 
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THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH 
ISnt  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered. 

Ir  ker  ear  he  whispers  gaily, 

'If  mj  heart  by  signs  can  tell, 
Uaklen,  I  have  watch'd  thee  dally, 

And  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well.' 
Sbe  replies,  in  accente  fainter, 

'lliere  is  none  I  love  like  thee.' 
Be  is  bat  a  landscape-painter, 

And  a  village  maiden  sbe. 
He  to  lips  that  fondly  falter 

Presses  his  without  reproof,  10 

Letdd  her  to  the  village  altar, 

And  they  leave  her  fatber^s  roof. 
'I  can  make  no  marriage  present; 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
LoTe  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant. 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life.' 
They  by  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  Uie  lordly  castles  stand; 
Sammer  woods,  about  them  blowing, 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land.  ao 

From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses. 

Says  to  ber  that  loves  him  well, 
'Let  Qs  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwelL' 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended. 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse, 
Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers; 
^^rks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady. 

Parks  and  order'd  wardens  great,  30 

Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

Boilt  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  ber  makes  him  dearer; 

ETermore  she  seems  to  gnze 
On  that  cotteg^  growing  nearer, 

Where  they  twain  will  spend  their  days. 
0,  but  she  will  love  him  truly  f 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home; 
Sbe  wfll  order  all  things  duly, 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come.         40 
Thn»  her  heart  rejoices  greatly, 

^11  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stately. 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns. 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before. 
Hsnv  a  gallant  gay  domestic 
Bows  before  him  at  the  door; 
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And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call. 
While  he  treads  with  footstep  firmer. 

Leading  ou  fi'om  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  can  divine. 
Proudly  turns  he  round  and  kindly, 

*  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine.' 
Here  be  lives  in  state  and  bounty. 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free; 
Not  a  lord  in  all  the  county 

Is  so  great  a  lord  as  he. 
All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  from  brow  to  chin; 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes. 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove; 
But  he  cTaesp'd  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  cheer'd  her  soul  with  love. 
So  she  strove  against  her  weakness, 

Tho'  at  times  her  spirit  sank. 
Shaped  her  heart  with  woman's  meekness 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank; 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  he. 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady. 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her. 

And  perplex'd  her,  night  and  morn. 
With  the  burthen  of  an  honor 

Unto  which  sbe  was  not  bom.  80 

Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter. 

And  she  murmur'd, '  O,  that  he 
Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me  I  * 
So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  before  him. 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side; 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him, 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early. 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down,  90 

Deeply  motirn'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house  by  Stamford-town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her, 

And  he  look*d  at  her  and  said, 
*•  Bring  the  dress  and  put  it  on  her. 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed.' 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
Li  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in. 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest. 
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THE  VOYAGE 

Fint  printed  in  the  '  Enodi  Arden '  Tolnme 
in  1864. 

*  Life  as  Enei;^,  in  the  great  ethical  seaae 
of  the  word,  —  Lixe  as  the  pnnmit  of  the  Ideal, 
— is  fi|^red  in  this  brilliantly  descriptive  alle- 
gory'(PilgraTe). 

I 

We  left  behind  the  painted  bnoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbor-month;  ^ 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy, 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  south. 
How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore  1 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round. 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

• 
n 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow, 

Dnr  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail;  to 
The  Lady  Vhead  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the 
gaJe. 
The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel. 

And  swept  behind;  so  quick  the  run. 
We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel. 

We  seem'd  to  sail  mto  the  son  1 

III 

How  oft  we  saw  the  sun  retire. 

And  bum  the  threshold  of  the  night. 
Fall  from  his  Ocean-lane  of  Are, 

And  sleep  beneath  bis  pillar'd  light  I  so 
How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn. 
As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  globe 

Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn ! 

IV 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten'd  into  view; 
They  dimb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Chang^  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field,  30 
Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield. 


The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes. 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen; 

We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes 
And  dewy  Northern  meadows  green. 


We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and 
Across  the  boundless  east  we  i 

Where  those  long  swells  of  breal 
The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of 

VI 

By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  s 

Gloom'd  the  low  coast  and  ^uiv( 
With  ashy  rains,  that  spreadmg  : 

Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine; 
By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and 

Of  mighty  mouth,  we  scudded 
And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  wo 

Glow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  pa 

vn 

O  hundred  shores  of  happy  clim< 

How  swiftly  streamed  ye  by  th 
At  times  the  whole  sea  bum  d,  a 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  tlu 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  sh 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowe 
With  naked  limbs  and  flowers  an 

But  we  nor  paused  for  fruit  nc 

vni 

For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  an 
And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  1 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen. 

And  fixt  upon  the  far  sea-line; 
But  each  man  murmur'd,  '  O  my 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine. 

IX 

And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gl 

Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  aii 
Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seer 

Like  Virtue  firm,  like  Knowle< 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  bui 

Like   Heavenly   Hope  she  cr 
sea, 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  rev 

She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 


And  only  one  among  us  —  him 

We  pleased  not  —  he  was  seldoi 
He  saw  not  far,  his  eyes  were  dii 

But  ours  he  swore  were  all  disi 
'A  ship  of  fools,'  he  shriek 'd  in  t 

*  A  ship  of  fools,'  he  sneer'd  ai 
And  overboard  one  stormy  night 

He  cast  his  body,  and  on  we  sv 
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XI 

Aid  nerer  sail  of  oun  was  furl'd, 
Nor  iuehor  dropt  at  eve  or  morn; 

We  loved  the  glories  of  the  world, 
Bat  laws  of  nature  were  our  scorn. 

For  blasts  woold  rise  and  raye  and  cease, 
Bat  whence  were  those  that  drove  the 
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Aeraos  the  whirlwind's  heart  of  peace, 
And  to  and  thro'  the  counter  gale  ? 

xu 

Anin  to  colder  climes  we  came, 

For  still  we  followed  where  she  led; 
Kow  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead, 
Bot,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound, 

We  follow  that  which  flies  before; 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round, 

And  we  may  sail  for  evermore. 


SIR  LAUNCELOT  AND   QUEEN 
GUINEVERE 

A  FRAGMENT 

Fint  printed  in  1842.  In  the  Ist  stanza  *  elm- 
tiee '  was  originally  *  linden ' ;  and  in  the  4th 
'la'  wat  *  On,'  and  ^fleeter  now '  was '  still  more 
fleet' 

LiR  sools  that  balance  joy  and  pain, 
Witb  tears  and  smiles  from  heaven  again 
The  maiden  Spring  upon  the  plain 
Came  m  a  sunlit  fall  of  rain. 

In  crystal  vapor  everywhere 
Bine  isles  of  heaven  laugh'd  between, 
And  far,  in  forest^eeps  unseen, 
The  topmost  elm-tree  gathered  green 

From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

Sometinies  the  linnet  piped  his  song; 
Sometimes  the  throstle  whistled  strong; 
betimes  the  sparhawk,  wheel 'd  along, 
Hosb'd  all  the  groves  from  fear  of  wrong; 

By  grassy  capes  with  fuller  sound 
In  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran. 
And  drooping  chestnnt-buds  began 
To  spreaa  into  the  perfect  fan. 

Above  the  teeming  ground. 

Then,  in  the  boyhood  of  the  year, 
Sir  Launoelot  and  Queen  Guinevere 


Rode  thro'  the  coverts  of  the  deer. 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  clear. 

She  seem'd  a  part  of  joyous  Spring; 
A  gown  of  grass-ereen  silk  she  wore. 
Buckled  witb  golden  clasps  before; 
A  light-green  tuft  of  plumes  she  bore 

ClcMed  in  a  golden  ring. 

Now  on  some  twisted  ivy-net. 

Now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet. 

In  mosses  mixt  with  violet 

Her  cream-white  mule  his  pastern  set; 

And  fleeter  now  she  skimm'd   the 
plains 
Than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warblings, 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 

With  jingling  bridle-reins. 

As  she  fled  fast  thro'  sun  and  shade^ 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  play'd. 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid. 
She  look'd  so  lovely,  as  she  sway'd 

The  rein  with  dainty  finger-tipSy 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss. 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this. 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 

Upon  her  perfect  lips. 


A    FAREWELL 

First  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered  except 
*  thousand  suns  *  for  *  hundred  suns.' 

Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver; 
No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea^ 

A  rivulet,  then  a  river; 
Nowhere  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder-tree, 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  theey 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver; 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be^ 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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THE  BEGGAR  MAID 

Pint  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered.  It  is 
founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  *  King^  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Maid,'  which  was  very  popular 
in  its  day,  and  is  alluded  to  by  IShakesDeare  in 
*  Love*8  Labour 's  Lost,'  '  Richard  II.,'  and 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

Hkr  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid; 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say; 
Barefootei  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Cophetua. 
In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down. 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way; 
'  It  is  no  wonder,'  said  the  lords, 

*  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.' 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen; 
Oue  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes. 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace, 

In  all  that  land  had  neyer  been. 
Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath: 

'  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen  I ' 

THE  EAGLE 

FRAGMENT 

First  printed  in  the  edition  of  185L 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

*MOVE  EASTWARD,  HAPPY 
EARTH ' 

First  printed  in  1842,  when  the  ninth  line 
had  '  lightly '  instead  of  '  smoothly.' 

The  silver  sister- world '  is  Venus,  the  raom- 
ing-star,  not  the  moon,  as  some  have  assumed. 

Move  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leave 
Yon  orange  sunset  waning  slow; 

From  fringes  of  the  faded  eve, 
O  happy  planet,  eastward  go, 

Till  over  thy  dark  shoulder  glow 
Thy  silver  sister- world,  and  rise 


To  glass  herself  in  dewy  ej 
That  watch  me  from  the  glen 

Ah,  bear  me  with  thee,  smoot 
Dip  forward  under  starry  1 

And  move  me  to  my  marriagi 
And  round  again  to  happy  ; 

•COME  NOT,  WHEN  I  Al\ 

First  printed  in  'The  Keepsaki 
under  the  title  of  'Stanzas;'  incl 
seventh  edition  of  the  '  Poems '  th< 

Come  not,  when  I  am  dead. 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upoi 

To  trample  round  my  fallen  hea 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  tli 

not  save. 

There  let  the  wind  sweep  and 

cry; 

But  thou,  go  by. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  t 
I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unl 
Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  i 
time. 
And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Flass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  i 
lie; 
Go  by,  go  by. 


THE   LETTERS 

First  published  with  '  Maud '  ii 
unaltered. 


Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  va 

A  black  yew  gloomed  the  stag 
I  peer'd  athwart  the  chancel  par 

And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  ba 
A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  fee 

A  band  of  pain  across  my  bro 
*  Cold  altar,  heaven  and  earth  sh 

Before  you  hear  my  marriage 

II 

I  turn'd  and  humm'd  a  bitter  soi 
That  mock'd  the  wholeson 
heart. 

And  then  we  met  in  wrath  and  y 
We  met,  but  only  meant  to  pa 

Full  cold  my  greeting  was  and  (\ 
She  faintly  smiled,  she  hardly 
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In-Bithh&lf-un 
She  vote  tlie  colon  I  approved. 


She  t«ok  tbe  little  ivoiy  chest, 
Witb  half  a  sigh  she  turn'd  the  kej, 

Hun  taiied  her  head  with  lips  comprest, 
iai  giTc  my  letters  back  to  me; 

AlA  pre  the  trinkets  and  tbe  rings, 
iij  gifts,   when   gifts    of    tniue    oonld 

it  Wlu  a  father  on  tbe  things 
Of  hii  dead  son,  I  look'd  on  these. 


Ek  told  me  all  her  friends  had  said; 

I  raged  RgniuBt  the  public  liar; 
ShtJk'd  SLs  if  her  love  wore  dead. 

But  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  fire. 
'Ko  more  of  love,  your  sei  is  known; 

1  Dever  will  be  twice  dcaeived. 
Bedcefortli  I  trust  the  man  aloue, 

Ike  woman  cannot  be  believed. 


'Thro'  ilander,  meanest  spawn  of  bell,  — 

And  women's  slander  is  the  worst, — 
And  ;du,  whom  once  I  loved  so  well, 

Tim'  jou  my  life  will  be  accurst.' 
iRwke  with  heart  and  beat  and  force, 

I  sbDok  her  breast  with  vague  alarms  - 
Like  lorrents  from  a  mountain  source 

We  niih'd  into  each  other's  arms. 


Wa  pirted;  sweetly  gleam'd  the  stare, 

Andiweet  the  vapor-bmided  blue; 
low  breezes  fann'd  the  helfrj  bars, 

Aihomewnrd  by  the  church  I  drew. 
■O*  'Etj  graves  appear'd  to  smile, 

So  fregh  they  rose  in  shadow'd  swells; 
i™k  pnrch,'  I  said,  '  and  silent  aisle, 

Then  comes  a  sound  of  marriage  bells.' 


THE  VISION   OF  SIN 

RntprJDtedin  1S42.  Unes  07,  08, 121, 122 
MGnlhad  'minute'  tor  '  mnment '  i  IlHi, 'in' 
far  '  bj ' ;  128,  ■  the  '  for  '  a  ' ;  168,  '  or  '  for 
'ftor'i  206,  'AgMD'  for  'Once  mom';  and 
!Li,  ■aid '  for  '  spake,'  In  the  '  Selectioiis '  of 
JBK.  Ibiit  only  there)  the  following  coapl^t  up- 
psus  after  line  214:  — 


I  HAD  a  vision  when  tbe  night  was  late; 
A  youth  came  riding  toward  a  pniacu-gnfe. 
He  rode  a   horse  with  wiugij,  that  would 

have  Ho  wo. 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  dim  down. 
And  fi'uui  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin. 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him 

Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes. 
Expecting  when  a  fountain  sboold  arise, 
A  sleepy  light  upon  their  brows  and  lips  — 
As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse,      id 
l)reams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  hies  and 

Suffused     them,     sitting,    lying,    languid 

By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wine,  and 
piles  of  grapes. 


Then  metlioiiglit  I  heartl  a  mellow  sound, 
Gntbei-ing  up  from  all  the  lower  ground; 
Narrowing  in   to  where   they  sat  assem- 
bled. 
Low  voluptuous  music  winding  trembled. 
Woven  in  ciiules.    They  that  heard  it  sigh'd. 
Panted  hand-in-band  with  faces  pale, 
Swung   themselves,  and   in  low   tones  re- 
Till  tbe  fountain  spouted,  showering  wide 
Sleet  of  diamond-drift  and  pearly  hail. 
Then  the  music  touch'd  the  gates  and  died. 
Rose  again  from  where  it  seeni'd  to  fail. 
Storm 'd  in  orbs  of  song,  a.  growing  gale; 
Till  thronging  in   and  in,  to  where   they 

wailed. 
As  't  were  a  hundred-throated  nightingale. 
The   strong  tempestuous    treble    throbb'd 

and  palpitated; 
Ran  into  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound, 
Caught  the  sparkles,  and  in  circles,  >j 

Purple  gauzes,  golden  hazes,  liquid  maxed. 
Flung  the  torrent  rainbow  round. 
Then  they  started  from  their  placet, 
Moved  with  violenoe,  changed  in  hue. 
Caught  each  other  with  wild  griumcea, 
^laU-iu visible  to  the  view, 
Wheeling  with  precipitHte  paces 
To  the  melody,  till  they  flew, 
Hair  and  eyes  nod  timhs  and  faces. 
Twisted  hard  in  fierce  embraces,  ^ 

Like  to  Furies,  like  to  Graces, 
Duh'd  togetbet  iu  bUoding  dewj 
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11,  kill'd  with  some  luxurious  agony, 
oe  nerye-dissolving  melody 
Intter'd  headlong  From  the  sky. 

Ill 

knd  then  I  look'd  up  toward  a  monntain- 

traot, 
Fhat  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and 

lawn. 
I  saw  that  eyery  morning,  far  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 
Unheeded;  and  detaching,  fold  by  fold,    51 
From  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly  draw- 
ing near, 
A  yapor  heavy,  hneless,  formless,  cold. 
Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month  and 

year. 
Unheeded;  and  I  thought  I  would  have 

spoken, 
And  wam'd  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too 

late. 
But,  as  in  dreams,  I  could  not.    Mine  was 

broken. 
When  that  cold  vapor  touch'd  the  palace- 
gate, 
And  link'd  again.    I  saw  within  my  head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as 
death,  60 

Who  slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  ruin'd  inn,  and  said: 

IV 

'  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin  I 
Here  b  custom  come  your  way; 

Take  my  brute,  and  lead  him  in. 
Stuff  his  ribs  with  mouldy  hay. 

'  Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast  f 
See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed. 

What !  the  flower  of  life  is  past; 

It  is  long  before  you  wed.  70 

*  Slip-shod  waiter,  lank  and  sour. 

At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath  ! 
Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour. 

Let  us  hob-and-nob  with  Death. 

*  I  am  Old,  but  let  me  drink; 

Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine; 
I  remember,  when  I  think, 
That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

<  Wine  is  good  for  shrivell'd  lips, 
When  a  blanket  wraps  the  oay,         to 


When  the  rotten  woodland  dripe, 
And  the  leaf  is  stamp'd  in  clay. 

'  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame» 

Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  by 
What  oare  I  for  any  name  ? 

What  for  order  or  degree  ? 

*  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  peg; 

Let  me  loose  thy  tongue  with 
Callest  thou  that  thing  a  leg  ? 

Which  is  thinnest  ?  thine  or  mine  ? 

'  Thou  shalt  not  be  saved  by  works, 

Thou  hast  been  a  sinner  too; 
Ruin'd  trunks  on  wither*d  forks, 

Empty  scarecrows^  I  and  yon  I 

'  Fill  the  enp  and  fill  the  can. 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom; 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
Every  moment  one  is  bom. 

'  We  are  men  of  ruin'd  blood; 

Therefore  comes  it  we  are  wise.  1 

Fish  are  we  that  love  the  mud^ 

Rising  to  no  fancy-flies. 

'  Name  and  fame  f  to  fly  sublime 
Thro'  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  scInki* 

Is  to  be  the  ball  of  Time, 
Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools. 

*  Friendship  !  —  to  be  two  in  one  — 

Let  the  canting  liar  pack  I 
Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone. 
How  she  mouths  behind  my  back. 

*  Virtue  !  —  to  be  good  and  just  — 

Every  heart,  when  sifted  well. 
Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust, 

Mix'd  with  cunning  sparks  of  helL 

'  O,  we  two  as  well  can  look 
Whited  thought  and  cleanly  life 

As  the  priest,  above  his  book 
Leering  at  his  neighbor's  wife. 

'  Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can. 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom: 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
Every  moment  one  is  bom. 

'  Drink,  and  let  the  parties  rave; 
They  are  fiU'd  with  idle  spleen, 
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BiflBg,  foiling,  like  a  wave^ 
For  they  know  not  what  they  mean. 

'  He  that  loan  for  liberty 
Faster  binds  a  tyrant's  power. 

And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 
Forces  on  the  freer  hour. 

Till  the  ean  and  fill  the  enp; 

All  the  windy  ways  of  men 
Are  bat  dnst  that  rises  up, 

And  is  lightly  laid  agam. 

'Greet  her  with  applausive  breath, 
Freedom,  gaily  doth  she  tread; 

In  her  right  a  civio  wreath, 
In  her  left  a  human  head. 

'No,  I  love  not  what  is  new; 

She  is  of  an  ancient  bouse. 
And  I  think  we  know  the  hue 

Of  that  cap  upon  her  brows. 

'Let  her  go  I  her  thirst  she  slakes 
Where  the  bloody  conduit  runs, 

1^0  her  sweetest  meal  she  makes 
On  the  first-born  of  her  sous. 

'Drink  to  lofty  hopes  that  cool,  — 

Visions  of  a  perfect  State ; 
Drink  we,  last,  the  public  fool, 

Frantic  love  and  trantic  hate. 

'  Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave, 
Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise, 

■And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 
Crlimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 

'  Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue, 

Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free; 
"^  ia  loathsome  to  the  young 

Savors  well  to  thee  and  me. 


•Change,  reverting  to  the  years, 
^^en  thy  nerves  could  nnderstadd  160 
^^hai  there  is  in  lovine  tears. 
And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 

'Tell  me  tales  of  thy  first  love  — 
April  hopes,  the  fools  of  chance  — 

Till  the  graves  begin  to  move. 
And  t£e  dead  begin  to  dance. 

'/Bl  the  can  and  fill  the  cup; 
m  the  windy  ways  of  men 
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re  but  dust  that  rises  up, 
And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

'  Trooping  from  their  mouldy  dens 
The  chap-fallen  circle  spreads  — 

Welcome,  fellow-citizens. 

Hollow  hearts  and  empty  heads  I 

*  Ton  are  bones,  and  what  of  that  ? 

Every  face,  however  full. 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat, 

Is  but  modell'd  on  a  skull. 

'  Death  is  king,  and  Vivat  Rex  ! 

Tread  a  measure  on  the  stones^ 
Madam  —  if  I  know  your  sex 

From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

'  No,  I  cannot  praise  the  fire 
In  your  eye  —  nor  yet  your  lip; 

All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 


*  Lo  I  God's  likeness  —  the  ground-plan  — 

Neither  modell'd,  glazed,  nor  framed; 
Buss  me,  thou  rough  sketch  of  man, 
Far  too  naked  to  be  shamed  I  19c 

*  Drink  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chance, 

While  we  keep  a  little  breath  ! 
Drink  to  heavy  ignorance  I 
Hob-and-noD  with  brother  Death  I 

'  Thou  art  mazed,  the  nieht  is  long. 
And  the  longer  night  is  near  — 

What  I  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  jest  is  dear. 

<  Youthful  hopes,  by  scores,  to  all. 

When  the  locks  are  crisp  and  curl'd;   aoo 

Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 
And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

< Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can; 

Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn  t 
Dregs  of  life,  and  lees  of  man; 

Yet  we  will  not  die  forlorn.' 


The  voice  grew  faint;  there  came  a  further 
change ; 

Once  more  uprose  the  mystic  mountain- 
range. 

Below  were  men  and  horses  pieroed  with 
worms,  J09 
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And  slowly  quickening  into  lower  forms; 
By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of 

dross. 
Old  plash  of  rains,  and  refuse  patched  with 

moss. 
Then  some  one  spake:  '  Behold  I  it  was  a 

crime 
Of  sense  aveng^  by  sense  that  wore  with 

time.' 
Another  said:  'The  crime  of  sense  became 
The  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame.' 
And  one:  '  He  had  not  wholly  quench 'd  his 

power; 
A  little  ?rain  of  conscience  made  him  sour.' 
At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope     219 
Cry  to  the  summit, '  Is  there  any  hope  ? ' 
To  which  an  answer  peal'd  from  that  high 

land. 
But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand; 
And  on  the   glimmering  limit  far  with- 
drawn 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 


TO 


AFTER  READING  A   LIFE  AVD  LETTERS 

*  Cimed  be  he  tluit  inoT««  my  bones.* 

Skakupeart'M  Epitaph, 

First  printed  in  the  *  Examiner  *  for  March  24, 
1849,  and  included  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
*  Poems '  in  1850.  The  second  part  of  the  title, 
'  After  Reading  a  Life  and  Letters,*  was  added 
in  1853. 

Tou  might  have  won  the  Poet's  name. 
If  siich  be  worth  the  winning  now. 
And  gain'd  a  laurel  for  your  brow 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim; 

But  yon  have  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Thro'  troops  of  tmrecording  friends, 

A  deedf ul  life,  a  silent  voice. 

And  you  have  miss'd  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  those  that  wear  the  Poet's  crown; 
Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  clown 

Shall  hold  their  orgies  at  your  tomb. 

For  now  the  Poet  cannot  die, 
Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old. 
But  round  him  ere  he  scarce  be  oold 
the  scandal  and  the  017: 


'  Proclaim  the  faults  be  would  not  alio 
Break  lock  and  seal,  betray  the  troa 
Keep  nothing  sacred,  't  is  but  just 

The  many-headed  beast  ihould  know.' 

Ah,  shameless  I  for  he  did  but  sing 
A  song  that  pleased  as  from  its  wov 
No  public  life  was  his  on  earth. 

No  blazou'd  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

He  gave  the  people  of  hia  beat; 

His  woi-st  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 

My  Shakespeare's  corse  on  clowii 
knave 
Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest ! 

Who  make  it  seem  more  sweet  to  be 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier. 
The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree. 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  laud 
And  drops  at  Glory's  temple-gates. 
For  whom  the  carrion  vulture  waits 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd  I 


TO   E.  L.,  ON   HIS   TRAVELS 

GREECE 

First  printed  in  185.%  and  unaltered.  I 
addressed  to  Edward  Lear,  the  painter, 
refers  to  his  *'  I  «and«cape-Painter  in  All 
and  niyria,'  1851. 

Illtrian  woodlands,  echoing  falls 
Of  water,  sheets  of  summer  glassy 
The  long  divine  PeneXan  pass, 

The  vast  Akrokeraunian  wails, 

Tomohrit,  Athos,  all  things  fair. 
With  such  a  pencil,  such  a  pen. 
You  shadow  forth  to  distant  men, 

I  read  and  felt  that  I  was  there. 

And  trust  me  while  I  tum'd  the  page, 
And  tracked  you  stUl  on  classic  groa 
I  grew  in  gladness  till  I  found 

My  spirits  in  the  golden  age. 

For  me  the  torrent  ever  pour'd 

And  glisten 'd  —  here  and  there  alom 
The  broad-limb'd  Gods  at  random  tbi 

By  foontain-ams;  —  and  Naiads  oar'd 
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1  ritaBMring  shoulder  UDder  i^loom 
Of  oaT«ni  pillan;  on  the  swell 
Hm  ailTer  lily  heaved  mod  fell; 

lad  mtnj  a  slope  was  rioh  in  hloom, 

i^  bim  that  on  the  mountain  lea 
Bj  dancing  riynlets  fed  his  flocks 
To  him  who  sat  npon  the  rooks 

And  fluted  to  the  morning  sea. 


Fint  pinted  in  1842,  and  unaltered.  Vari- 
m  fiueif  ol  aooounts  of  its  origin  have  been  pnb- 
lidied;  but,  accordinfr  to  the  poet  himself,  *  it 
vat  made  in  a  Lincolnahire  lane  at  five  o*oloek 
IB  the  monuDg  between  blossoming  hedges.' 

Briak,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  I 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

Ibe  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

0,  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  Imj  ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
Bot  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voioe  that  is  still  1 

Bieak,  break,  break. 
At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea ! 


But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  thai  is  dead 
Will  never  oome  back  to  me. 


THE   POET'S   SONG 

First  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered  for 
more  than  forty  years,  when  '  fly '  was  substi- 
tuted for  *  bee  *  in  the  first  line  of  the  seoond 


The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose, 

He  pass'd  by  the  town  and  out  of  the 
street; 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the 
sun, 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the 
wheat; 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place. 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet, 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  iii   her 
cloud. 
And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  fly, 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray, 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his 
beak. 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey; 
And  the  nightingale  thought,  <  I  have  sung 
many  songs. 

But  never  a  one  so  g^y, 
For  he  sing^  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away.' 


THE  PRINCESS;  A  MEDLEY 


^  poem  was  first  published  in  1847,  but  has  since  under^ne  many  changes.  In  the  second 
*|fitioB,  iMued  in  1848,  the  dedication  to  Henry  Loshin^ton  was  added  (omitted  in  the  recent  edi- 
tiott),  and  the  text  was  slightly  revised.  In  the  third  (1850)  the  six  intercalary  songs  were  in- 
■rtid,  many  additions  and  alterations  were  made  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  and  ^e  Prologue  and 
Condmion  were  partially  rewritten.  The  most  important  ohanfce  in  the  fourth  edition  (iSSl)  was 
tlM  mtndaetion  of  the  passafres  relatini^  to  the  *  weird  seizures '  of  the  Prince.  In  the  fifth  edition 
(1853)  linss  35-49  of  the  Prologue  (*  O  miracle  of  women,'  etc)  first  appeared,  and  the  text  was 
■•tUid  in  the  form  whidi  it  has  sinoe  preserved.    For  the  various  readings,  ete.,  see  the  Notes. 


PROLOGUE 

Sn  Waltbr  Yivzak  all  a  summer's  day 
6a?t  his  broad  lawns  until  the  set  of  sun 
Up  to  the  people;  thither  flock'd  at  noon 
fill  tenants,  wife  and  ahild,  and  thither 
half 


The  neighboring  borough  with  their  Insti- 
tute, 
Of  which  he  was  the  patron.    I  was  there 
From  college,  visiting  the  son,  —  the  son 
A  Walter  too,  —  with  others  of  our  set. 
Five  others;    we  were  seven  at  YiviMi- 

plftiW. 
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And  me  that  morning  Walter  sbow'd  the 

house,  lo 

Greek,  set  with  basts.    From  yases  in  the 

hall 
Flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lovelier  than 

their  names, 
Grew  side  by  side;  and  on  the  pavement  lay 
Carved  stones  of  the  Abbey-ruin  in  the 

park. 
Huge  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of 

Time; 
And  on  the  tables  every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together;  celts  and  calumets, 
Claymore  and  snow-shoe,  toys  in  lava,  fims 
Of  sandal,  amber,  ancient  rosaries. 
Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere,   ao 
The  cursed  Malayan  crease,  and  battle- 
dubs 
From  the  isles  of  palm;  and  higher  on  the 

walls, 
Betwixt  the  monstrous  horns  of  elk  and 

deer. 
His  own  forefathers'  arms  and  armor  hung. 

And  '  this,'  he  said,  *  was  Hugh's  at  Agin- 

eourt; 
And  that  was  old  Sir  Ralph's  at  Ascalon. 
A  good  knight  he  !  we  keep  a  chronicle 
With  all  aSout  him,'  —  which  he  brought, 

and  I 
Dived  in  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with 

knights  39 

Half-legend,  half-historic,  counts  and  kings 
Who  laid  about  them  at  their  wills  and 

died; 
And  mixt  with  these  a  lady,  one  that  arm'd 
Her  own  fair  head,  and  sallying  thro'  the 

gate, 
Had  beat  her  foes  with  slaughter  from  her 

walls. 

'  O  miracle  of  women,'  said  the  book, 
*  O  noble  heart  who,  being  strait-besieged 
Bv  this  wild  king  to  force  her  to  his  wish. 
Nor  bent,  nor  broke,  nor  shunn'd  a  soldier's 

death. 
But  now  when  all  was  lost  or  seem'd  as 

lost  —  39 

Her  stature  more  than  mortal  in  the  burst 
Of  sunrise,  her  arm  lifted,  eyes  on  fire  — 
Brake  with  a  blast  of  trumpets  from  the 

gate. 
And,  falling  on  them  like  a  thunderbolt, 
She  trampled  some  beneath  her  horses' 

hMlB, 


And  some  were  wbelm'd  with  nriwilei 

the  wall. 
And  some  were  push'd  with  laoMS  &Mi^ 

the  rook. 
And  part  were  drown'd  within  the  i^irla||i| 

brook; 
O  miracle  of  noble  womanhood  1 ' 

So  sang  the  gallant  glorious  ehroniflls; 

And,  I  lul  rapt  in  tms,  'Come  out^'  hi 

said,  ji 

« To  the  Abbey;  there  is  Aont  Eliahelh 

And  sister  Lilia  with  the  rest.'  We ^ 


I  kept  the  book  and  hMl  my  &v>r  k 

it 

Down  thro'  the  park.    Strange  was  tbesigiil 

to  me; 
For  all  the    sloping   pastore    momiai^di 

sown 
With  happy  faces  and  with  holiday. 
There  moved  the  multitude,  a  thowssii 

heads; 
The  patient  leaders  of  their  Institute 
Taught  them  with  facts.  One  lear'd  a  htk 

of  stone  n 

And  drew,  from  butts  of  water  on  the  skip^ 
The  fountain  of  the  moment,  playing  nov 
A  twisted  snake,  and  now  a  rain  of  pearii» 
Or  steep-up  spout  whereon  the  gilded  ball 
Danced  like  a  wisp;  and  somewhat  lower 

down 
A  man  with  knobs  and  wires  and  vials  fize^ 
A  cannon ;  Echo  answer'd  in  her  sleep 
From  hollow  fields;  and  here  were  tele- 
scopes 
For  azure  views;  and  there  a  gronp  of  giils 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislink'd  with  shrieks  and  laughter;  roond 

the  lake  70 

A  little  clock-work  steamer  paddling  plied 
And  shook  the  lilies;   perch'd  about  the 

knolls 
A  dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam; 
A  petty  railway  ran;  a  fire-balloon 
Rose  gem-like  up  before  the  dusky  grovee 
And  dropt  a  fairy  parachute  and  past; 
And  there  thro'  twenty  posts  of  telegraph 
They  fiash'd  a  saucy  message  to  and  fro 
Between  the  mimic  stations;  so  that  sport 
Went  hand  in  hand   with  science;  othe^ 

where  80 

Pure  sport;  a  herd  of  boys  with  elamor 

bowPd 
And  stnmp'd   the   wicket;   balnet   roU'd 

about 
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Lib  tamUed  fruit  in  gnss;  and  men  and 

maida 
imnged  a  ooanttr  danoe,  and  flew  thro' 

U£ht 

Aid  ihadow,  while  the  twanrling  violin 
filnek  ap  with  Soldier-laddie,  and  over- 
head 
Ik  braad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Mide  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end 
to  end. 

StnuBge  was  the  sight  and  smacking  of 

the  time;  89 

Aid  loog  we  gazed,  but  satiated  at  length 
Ctae  to  the  ruins.    High-arch'd  and  ivy- 

elaspt. 
Of  flnett  Gothic  lighter  than  a  fire, 
Tkn*  one  wide  chasm  of  time  and  frost 

they  gave 
He  park,  the  crowd,  the  house;  but  all 

within 
The  sward  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn. 
Aid  here  we  lit  on  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
Aid  Ldlia  with  the  rest,  and  lady  friends 
Fiom  neighbor  seats;  and  there  was  Ralph 

himself, 
A  Mcen  statue  pnpt  against  the  wall, 
Ainy  as  any.    Lilia,  mid  with  sport,    100 
Biu  child,  half  woman  as  she  was,  had 

wound 
.V  Ktff  of  orange  round  the  stony  helm, 
Aid  robed  the  shoulders  in  a  rosy  silk, 
Thit  made  the  old  warrior  from  his  ivied 

Dook 
3ow  like  a  sunbeam.    Near  his  tomb  a  feast 
Shone,  sOver-set;  about  it  lay  the  guests, 
Aid  there  we  join'd  them;  then  the  maiden 

annt 
Took  this  fair  day  for  text,  and  from  it 

preach'd 
Ai  uuTersal  culture  for  the  crowd. 
Aid  all  things  great.    But  we,  unworthier, 

told  no 

Of  eollege:  he  had  dirab'd  across  the  spikes, 
Aid  he  had  squeezed  himself  betwixt  the 

bars. 
Aid  he  had  breathed  the  Proctor's  dogs; 

and  one 
I^iseott'd  his  tutor,  rough  to  common  men, 
Bit  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord; 
Aid  one  the  Master,  as  a  rogue  in  grain 
Teaeer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory. 

fiat  while  they  talk'd,  above  their  heads 
I  saw 


The    feudal    warrior     lady -clad;    which 

brought  1 19 

My  book  to  mind,  and  opening  this  I  read 
Of  old  Sir  Ralph  a  pagpe  or  two  that  rang 
With  tilt  and  tourney;  then  the  tale  of  her 
That  drove  her  foes  with  slaughter  from 

her  walls. 
And  much  I  praised  her  nobleness,  and 

•Where,' 
Ask'd  Walter,  patting  Lilia's  head — she  lay 
Beside  him  — '  lives  there  such  a  woman 

now?' 

Quick  answer'd  Lilia:  *  There  are  thou- 
sands now 
Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them 

down; 
It  is  but  bringing  up;  no  more  than  that. 
You  men  have  done  it  —  bow  I  hate  you 

all  f  130 

Ah,  were  I  something  g^at  I    I  wish  I  were 
Some  mighty  poetess,  I  would  shame  you 

then. 
That  love  to  keep  us  children  I    O,  I  wish 
That  I  were  some  great  princess,  I  would 

buUd 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man^s, 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  are 

taught; 
We  are  twice  as  quick ! '     And  here  she 

shook  aside 
The  hand  that  play'd  the  patron  with  her 

curls. 

And  one  said  smiling:  *  Pretty  were  the 

sight 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and 

flaunt  140 

With  prudes   for  proctors,  dowagers  for 

deans. 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden 

hair. 
I  think  they  should  not  wear  our  rusty 

gowns. 
But  move  as  rich  as  Emperor-moths,  or 

Ralph 
Who  shines  so  in  the  corner;  yet  I  fear, 
If  there  were  many  Li  lias  in  the  brood. 
However  deep  you  might  embower  the  nest. 
Some  boy  would  spy  it.' 

At  this  upon  the  sward 
She  tapt  her  tiny  silken-sandall'd  foot: 
*  That  s  your  light  way ;  but  I  would  make 

it  death  150 

For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us.' 
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Petulant  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she 

langh'd; 
A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her, 

she! 
fiut  Walter  hail'd  a  score  of  names  upon 

her, 
And  '  petty  Ogress,'  and  '  ungrateful  Puss,' 
And  swore  he  longed  at  college,  only  long'd. 
All  else  was  well,  for  she-society. 
They  boated  and  they  cricketed ;  they  talk'd 
At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  art,  of  politics;  i6o 
They  lost  their  weeks;  they  vezt  the  souls 

of  deans; 
They  rode;  they  betted;  made  a  hundred 

friends. 
And  caught  the    blossom    of  the    flying 

terms. 
But  miss'd  the  mignonette  of  ViYian-plaoe, 
The  little  hearth-flower  Lilia.     Thus   he 

spoke. 
Part  banter,  part  affection. 

<  True,'  she  said, 
*  We  doubt  not  that.    O,  yes,  you  miss'd  us 

much! 
1 11  stake  my  ruby  ring  upon  it  you  did.' 

She  held  it  out;  and  as  a  parrot  turns 
Up  thro'  gilt  wires  a  crafty  loving  eye,    170 
And  takes  a  lady's  finger  with  all  care. 
And  bites  it  for  true  heart  and  not   for 

harm. 
So  he  with  Lilia's.     Daintily  she  shriek'd 
And  wrung  it.     '  Doubt  my  word  again  ! ' 

he  said. 
'  Come,  listen  I  here  is  proof  that  you  were 

miss'd: 
We  seven  stay'd  at  Christmas  up  to  read; 
And  there  we  took  one  tutor  as  to  read. 
The  hard-grain'd  Muses  of  the  cube  and 

square 
Were  out  of  season;  never  man,  I  think, 
So  moulder'd  in  a  sinecure  as  he;  180 

For  while  our  cloisters  eeho'd  frosty  feet, 
And  our  long  walks  were  stript  as  bare  as 

brooms. 
We  did  but  talk  yon  over,  pledge  you  all 
In  wassail;  often,  like  as  many  girls  — 
Sick  for  the  hollies  and  the  yews  of  home  — 
As  many  little  trifling  Lilias  —  play'd 
Charades  and  riddles  as  at  Christmas  here. 
And  what 's  my  thought  and  when  and  where 

and  hoWf 
And  often  told  a  tale  from  month  t«  ncttlh 
As  here  at  Christmas.' 


She  remembered  that; 
A  pleasant  game,  she  thought.    8be 

more 
Than  magie  music,  forfeits,  all  the 
fiut  these  —  what  kind  of  ta&ee  dii' 

men. 
She  wonder'd,  by  themselTes  ? 

Ahalf- 
Pereh'd  on  the  pouted  Uoeeom  of  her  ^ 
And  Walter  nodded  at  me:  '  He  hegta^  ^ 
The  rest  would  follow,  each  in  torn;  anifli 
We  forged  a  sevenfold  story.    Kind  ?  m| 

kind? 
Chimeras,  crotchets,  Christmas  sotociian; 
Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kfl 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter. 

The  tyrant  f  kill  him  in  the  summer  trnf 
Said  Lilia;  <Why  not  now?'  the  msata 

aunt.  tm 

*  Why  not  a  summer's  as  a  winter^s  tale? 
A  tale  for  summer  as  befits  the  time, 
And  something  it  should  be  to  suit  te 

place. 
Heroic,  for  a  hero  lies  beneath^ 
Grave,  solemu  I ' 

Walter  warp'd  his  mouth  at  ttfai 
To    something    so   mock-solemiiv   that  X 

lai^h'd. 
And  Lilia  woke  with  sudden-shrilling  niiilB 
An  echo  like  a  ghostly  woodpecker         n* 
Hid  in  the  ruins;  till  the  maiden  aunt  — 
A  little  sense  of  wrong  had  toueh'd  hv 

face 
With  color  —  tum'd  to  me  with  'As  yoi 

will; 
Heroic  if  you  will,  or  what  yon  will. 
Or  be  yourself  your  hero  if  you  wilL* 

<  Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine,'  elamoi^d 

he, 
'And  miJEc  her  some  great  prinoesiy  wa 

feet  high, 
Grand,  epic,  homicidal ;  and  be  yoa         at^ 
The  prince  to  win  her  ! ' 

*  Then  follow  me,  the  piinee 
I  answer'd,  *  each  be  hero  in  his  torn  1 
Seven    and    yet  one,  like   shadows  in  • 

dream.  — 
Heroic  seems  our  princess  as  required  — 
But  something  made  to  suit  with  tamo  aad 

place, 
A  Grothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  house, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies'  rights, 
A  feudal  knight  in  silken  masqumdei 
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fwidcr,  dffMks  and  8tnui|^  experi- 


^ieb  Um  food  Sir  Ralph  liad  burnt 

tkwaU  — 
MTV  a  medlej  I  we  should  have  him 

haek  330 

(old  tho  «  Winter's  Tale  **  to  do  it  for 

itter;  we  will  saj  whatever  oomes. 
ei  the  ladies  siog  us,  if  thej  will, 

n  as  breathing^pace. 

So  I  began, 
the  rest  followed;   and  the  women 

Bca  the  roagher  voices  of  the  men, 
liaaeU  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind: 
bete  I  give  the  storj  and  the  songs. 

I 

ioee  I  was,  blue-ejed,  and  fair  in  face, 
mper  amorous  as  the  first  of  May, 
leagths  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl, 
0  my  cradle  shone  the  Northern  star. 

ne  lived  an  ancient  legend  in  our 


soteerer,  whom  a  far-o£f  grandsire 

bamt 

m  he  cast  no  shadow,  had  foretold, 
f,  that  none  of  all  our  blood  should 

kaow 
iadow  from  the  substance,  and  that 


10 


i  eome  to  fight  with  shadows  and  to 
fall; 

I,  my  mother  said,  the  story  ran. 
truly,  waking  dreams  were,  more  or 
lesa, 

i  and  strange  affection  of  the  house. 
f   too  had   weird   seizures,   Heaven 
knows  what  I 

■dden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day, 
hile  I  walk'd  and  talk'd  as  hereto- 
fore, 

I'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 
^el  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
real  eoort-Galen  poised  his  gilt-head 


•w'd  his  beard,  and  mutter'd  '  cata- 

lepay.'  >o 

loUker    pitying    made    a    thousand 

prayers. 

Biber  was  as  mild  as  any  saint, 


by  all  that  look'd  on  her. 
So  gracious  was  her  tact  aud  tenderness; 
But  my  ffood  father  thought  a  king  a  king. 
He  oared  not  for  the  affection  of  the  house; 
He  held  his  sceptre  like  a  pedant's  wnnd 
To  lash  offence,  and  with  long  arms  and 

hands 
Reach'd  out  and  pick'd  offenders  from  the 

mass 
For  judgment 

Now  it  olianced  that  I  had  been, 
While  life  was  yet  in  bud  and  blade,  be- 
trothed jf 
To  one,  a  neighboring  Princess.  She  to  me 
Was  proxy-wedded  with  a  bootless  calf 
At  eight  years  old;  and  still  from  time  to 

time 
Came  murmurs  of  her  beauty  from  the 

South, 
And  of  her  brethren,  youths  of  puissance; 
And  still  I  wore  her  picture  by  my  heart, 
And  one  dark  tress;  and  all  around  them 

both 
Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm  as  bees  about 

their  queen. 

But  when  the  days  drew  nigh  that   I 

should  wed,  40 

My  father  sent  ambassadors  with  furs 
And  jewels,  gifts,  to  fetch   her.     These 

brought  back 
A  present,  a  great  labor  of  the  loom; 
And  therewithal  sn  answer  vague  as  wind. 
Besides,  they  saw  the  king;  he  took  the 

gifts; 
He  said  there  was  a  compact;  that  was 

trup; 
But  then  she  had  a  will;  was  he  to  blame  ? 
And  maiden  fancies;  loved  to  live  alone 
Among  her  women;  certain,  would  not  wed. 

That  morning  in  the  presence  room  1 

stood  so 

With    Cvril    and   with    Florian,  my  two 

friends: 
The  first,  a  gentleman  of  broken  means  — 
His  father's  fault  —  but  given  to  starts  and 

bursts 
Of  revel ;  and  the  last,  my  other  heart, 
And  almost  my  half-self,  for  still  we  moved 
Together,  twinn'd  as  horse's  ear  and  eye. 

Now,  while  they  spake,  I  saw  my  father's 
faoe 
Grow  long  and  troubled  like  a  rising  moon. 
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Inflftined  with  wrath.     He  started  on  hiB 

feet. 
Tore  the  king's  letter,  snow'd  it  down,  and 

rent  60 

The  wonder  of  the  loom  thro'  warp  and 

woof 
From  skirt  to  skirt;  and  at  the  last  he 

sware 
That  he  would  send  a  hundred  thousand 

men, 
And  bring  her  in  a  whirlwind;  then  he 

chew'd 
The  thrice-tum'd  Xmd  of  wrath,  and  cook'd 

his  spleen. 
Communing  with  his  captains  of  the  war. 

At  last  I  spoke:  <  My  father,  let  me  go. 
It  cannot  be  but  some  gross  error  lies 
In  this  report,  this  answer  of  a  king         69 
Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hospitable; 
Or,  maybe,  I  myself,  my  bride  once  seen, 
Whate'er  my  grief  to  find  her  less  than 

fame. 
May  rue  the  bargain  made.'    And  Florian 

said: 
*  I  have  a  sister  at  the  foreign  court, 
Who  moves  about  the  Princess;  she,  you 

know. 
Who  wedded  with  a  nobleman  from  thence. 
He,  dying  lately,  left  her,  as  I  hear, 
The  lady  of  three  castles  in  that  land; 
Thro'  her  this    matter  might    be    sifted 

dean.' 
And  Cyril  whisper'd:  'Take  me  with  you 

too.'  80 

Then  laughing,  *  What  if  these  weird  seiz- 
ures come 
Upon  you  in  those  lands,  and  no  one  near 
To  point  you  out  the  shadow  from   the 

truth  t 
Take  me;  I  '11  serve  you  better  in  a  strait; 
I  grate  on  rusty  hinges  here.'     But '  No  ! ' 
Roar'd  the  rough  king,  *you  shall  not;  we 

ourself 
Will  crush  her  pretty  maiden  fancies  dead 
In  iron  gauntlets;  break  the  council  up.' 

But  when  the  council  broke,  I  rose  and 
past 

Thro'  the  wild  woods  that  hung  about  the 
town;  90 

Found  a  still  place,  and  pluck'd  her  like- 
ness out; 

Laid  it  on  flowers,  and  watch'd  it  lying 
bathed 


In  the  g^reen  gleam  of  dewy-tanell'd 
What  were  those  fancies  ?  wheiefove 

her  troth  ? 
Proud  look'd  the  lips;  but  while  I 

tated 

A  wind  arose  and  msh'd  apmi  thm  SontK 
And  shook  the  songs,  the  whispen,  and 

shrieks 

Of  the  wUd  woods  together,  and  a  Yciot 
Went  with  it,  •  Follow,  follow,  thoa   ' 

wm. 


m-: 


Then,  ere  the  silver  uckle  of  that 
Became  her  golden  shield,  I  stole 

court 
With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  nnpei 
Cat-footed  thro'  the  town  and  half  bn 
To  hear  my  father's  clamor  at  oar  bsdoi 
With  <  Ho  ! '  from  some  bay-window 

the  night; 

But  all  was  quiet    From  the  baatioo'd  wik 
Like  threaaed    spiders,  one   by  om^  wm 

dropt. 
And  flying  reach'd  the  frontier;  then  wm 

crost 
To  a  livelier  land;  and  so  by  tilth  mmA 

grange, 
And  vines,  and  blowing  bosks  of  wilder- 
ness, IS0 
We    gain'd    the    mother-city    thick  witf* 

towers. 
And  in  the  imperial  palace  found  the  kin^'-' 


His  name  was  Ghuna;  craok'd  and 

his  voice. 
But  bland  the  smile  that  like  a  wrinkling 

wind 
On  glassy  water  drove  his  cheek  in  lines; 
A  little  dry  old  man,  without  a  star. 
Not  like  a  king.    Three  days  he  feasted  oi, 
And  on  the  fourth  I  spake  of  why  we  came, 
And  my  betroth'd.    'You  do  us,  Prinee,' 

he  said. 
Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem,      tat 
*  All  honor.     We  remember  love  ouraelf 
In  our  sweet  youth.     There  did  a  eompaet 

pass 
Long  summers  back,  a  kind  of  ceremony — 
I  think  the  year  in  which  our  olives  fail'd. 
I  would  you  had  her,  Prince,  with  all  my 

heart. 
With  my  full  heart;  but  there  were  widows 

here, 
Two  widows.  Lady  Psyche,  Lady  Blanche; 
They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  plaee 
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_  tint  with  equftl  hasbandrj 
TW  VMMB  were  an  e<}iial  to  the  man.    tjo 
Tkij  kttp'd  oo  thb;  with  this  our  banquets 

%m  oaaeee  brake  and  bnis'd  in  knots  of 


talk; 

Minif  bat  thia;  my  rerj  ears  were  hot 
Xi  War  them.   Knowledge,  so  mj  daughter 

held, 
Wm  aU  in  all;  they  had  but  been,  she 

thonght, 
Ai  duldren;  thej  must  lose  the  child, 


1W  weman.    Then,  sir,  awful  odes  she 


T«  swfol,  sore,  for  what  the j  treated  of, 
lit  ill  ihe  is  and  does  is  awful;  odes       139 
4Wit  this  losing  of  the  child;  and  rhymes 
Aid  dismal  lyrics,  prophesying  change 
Bmad  sll  reason.    These  the  women  sang; 
Am  they  that  know  such  things  —  I  sought 

bat  peace; 
Is  oiitio  I  —  would    call    them  master- 


Iky  Bsster'd  aw.    At  last  she  begg'd  a 

A  wtsia  sommer-palaee  which  I  haTC 
Hod  W  yoor  father's  frontier.    I  said  no, 
Th  bang  an  easy  man,  eave  it;  and  there, 
AD  wild  to  found  an  University 
F«  Bsadeiis,  on  the  spur  she  fled;  and 

MQCe  ISO 

Ws  know  not,  —  only  this:  they  see  no 


9it  ma  her  brother  Arac,  nor  the  twins 
flvkethren,  tho*  they  lore  her,  look  upon 

her 
Asm  a  kind  of  paragon;  and  I  — 
hiim  me  saying  it  —  were  much  loth  to 

breed 
betwixt   myself   and  mine;    but 


Aid  I  eoof ess  with  right  —  you  think  me 


h  nee  sort,  I  can  give  you  letters  to  her; 
Aid  jet,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  rate  your 

ehasee  139 

ilbiit  at  naked  nothing.' 

Thus  the  king; 
Aid  I,  tho'  nettled  that  he  seem'd  to  slur 
^A  garmloos  ease  and  oily  courtesies 
tefbnaal  eompact,  yet,  not  less  —  sll  frets 
Bet  shaflng  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride  — 
Wait  for&  again  with  both  my  friends. 

We  rode 


Many  a  long  league  back  to  the  North. 

At  last 
From  hills  that  look'd   across  a  land  of 

hope 
We  dropt  with  CTcning  on  a  rustic  town 
Set  in  a  gleaming  riyer's  crescent-curre. 
Close  at  the  boundary  of  the  liberties;     170 
There,  enter'd  an  old  hostel,  esll'd  mine 

host 
To  council,  olied  him  with  his  richest  wines. 
And  show'd  the  late-writ  letters  of  the 

king. 

He  with  a  long  low  sibilation,  stared 
As  blank  as  death  in  marble;  then  ez- 

daim'd. 
Averring  it  was  clear  against  all  rules 
For  any  roan  to  go;  but  as  his  brain 
Began  to  mellow,  <  If  the  king,'  he  said, 
'  Had  given  us  letters,  was  he  bound  to 

spe^k? 
The  king  would  bear  him  out;'  and  at  the 

last  —  180 

The  summer  of  the  vine  in  all  his  veins  — 
<No  doubt  that  we  might  make  it  worth 

his  while. 
She  once  had  past  that  way;  he  beard  her 

speak; 
She  scared  him;  life  t  he  never  saw  the 

like; 
She  look'd  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as 

grave! 
And  he,  he  reverenced  his  liege-lady  there; 
He  always    made  a   point  to   post  with 

mares; 
HU  daughter  and  hU  housemaid  were  the 

boys; 
The  land,  he  understood,  for  miles  about 
Was  till'd  by  women;  all  the  swine  were 

sows,  190 

And  all  the  dogs '  — 

But  while  he  jested  thus, 
A  thought  flash'd  thro'  me  which  I  clothed 

m  act. 
Remembering    how    we    three    presented 

Maid, 
Or  Nymph,  or  Goddess,  at  high  tide  of 

feast, 
In  masque  or  paramt  at  my  father's  oonrt. 
We  sent  mine  nost  to  purchase  female 

He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to  shake 
The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter,  bolp 
To  lace  us  up,  till  each  in  maiden  plumes 
We  rustled ;  him  we  gave  a  costly  Vribe  aoo 
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T«  gueTdxm    silenoe,  mounted    our  good 

steeds, 
And  boldly  Tentared  on  the  liberties. 

We  foUow'd  ap  the  river  as  we  rode, 
And  rode  till  midnight,  when  the  college 

lights 
Began  to  glitter  firefly4ike  in  eopse 
And  linden  alley;  then  we  past  an  arch, 
Whereon  a  woman-statue  rose  with  wings 
From  four  wing'd  horses  dark  against  the 

stars, 
And  some  inscription  ran  along  the  front. 
But  deep  in  shadow.    Further  on  we  gain'd 
A  little  street  half  garden  and  half  house. 
But  scarce  could  hear  each  other  speak  for 


noise 


aia 


Of  clocks  and  chimes,  like  silver  hammers 

idling 
On  silver  anvils,  and  the  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountains  spouted  up  and  showering 

down 
In  meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose; 
Aud  all  about  us  peal'd  the  nightingale. 
Rapt  in  her  song  and  careless  of  the  snare. 

There  stood  a  bust  of  Pallas  for  a  sign. 
By  two  sphere  lamps  blazon'd  like  Heaven 

and  Earth  aao 

With  constellation  and  with  continent. 
Above  an  entry.    Riding  in,  we  call'd; 
A  plump-arm'd  ostleress  and  a  stable  wench 
Came  running  at  the  call,  and  help'd  us 

down. 
Then  stept  a  buxom  hostess  forth,  and  sail'd, 
Full-blown,  before  us  into  rooms  which 

gave 
Upon  a  pillar'd  porch,  the  bases  lost 
In  laurel.     Her  we  ask'd  of  that  and  this, 
Aud  who   were  tutors.     *  Lady  Blanche.' 

she  said, 
*And  Lady   Psyche.'     'Which  was  pret- 
tiest, 330 
Best  natured?'     <Lady   Psyche.'     *  Hers 

are  we,' 
One  voice,  we  cried;  and  I  sat  down  and 

wrote 
In  such  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  com 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East: 

'Three  ladies  of  the   Northern  empire 


pray 
Hi 


Your  Highness  would  enroll  them  with 

your  own. 
As  Lady  Psyche's  pupils,' 


This  I  seal' 
The  seal  was  Cupid  bent  above  a  set 
And  o'er  his  heaa  Uranian  Venus  In 
And  raised  the  blinding  bandage  fr 

eyes. 
I  gave  the  letter  to  be  sent  with  dai 
And  then  to  bed,  where  half  in 

seem'd 
To  float  about  a  glimmering  nigl 

watch 
A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  mo 

swell 
On  some  dark  shore  just  seen  thai 

rich. 

As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ean. 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
O,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why. 

And  kiaa'd  again  with  teaia. 
And  blessinss  on  the  falling  oat 

That  all  we  more  endears, 
When  we  fall  out  with  thoae  we  lo 

And  Idas  again  with  tears ! 
For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  < 

We  lost  in  other  years. 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
O,  there  above  the  little  grave. 

We  kiss'd  agaiu  with  teark 


II 

At  break  of    day  the    College    F 

came; 
She  brought  us  academic  silks,  in  hn 
The  lilac,  with  a  silken  hood  to  each 
Aud  zoned  with  gold;  and  now  whei 

were  on, 
And  we  as  rich  as  moths  from  di 

coons, 
She,  curtseying  her  obeisance,  let  us 
The  Princess  Ida  waited.     Out  we  \ 
I  first,  and  following  thro'  the  pen 

sang 
All  round  with  laurel,  issued  in  a  00 
Compact  of    lucid    marbles,    bo8s'< 

lengths 
Of  classic  frieze,  with  ample  awning 
Betwixt  the  pillars,  and  with  great  1 

flowers. 
The  Muses  and  the  Graces,   grov 

threes, 
Enring'd  a  billowing  fountain  in  the 
And  here  and  there  on  lattice  edges 
Or  book  or  lute;  but  hastily  we  pasi 
And  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  the  ha) 
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Tkiit  ai  a  boud  bj  tome  and  paper 

Witk  two  tame  leopardi  oooch'd  beside 

barthrcnie, 
^  beaaty  eompaaa'd  in  a  female  form,    ao 
\;  liker  to  the  inhabitant 


m 


()f  Mat  elear  pUnet  close  upon  the  sun, 
TkM  oar  man  s  earth;  such  eyes  were  i 

her  head, 
id  m  mneh  grace  and  power,  breathing 

down 
fnm  orer  her  arch'd  brows,  with  erery 

tarn 
Livid  thro'  her  to  the  tips  of  her  long 


Asd  to  her  feet.    She  rose  her  height,  and 
mid: 

'W«nTe  jou  welcome;  not  without  re- 

(KNind 

Of  «tt  sad  glory  to  yonrseWes  ye  come, 
The  fint-f niits  of  the  stranger;  aftertime, 
Aad  tkst  fall  Toioe  which  circles  round  the 

fra?e,  si 

WQl  nak  yon  nobly,  mingled  np  with  me. 
WkatI  are    the  ladies  of  your  land  so 

tall?' 
'We  of  the  eoort,*  said  Cyril.     *  From  the 

soort,' 
Ste  isiwer'd,  <  then  ye  know  the  Prince  ? ' 

snd  he: 
*TW  dimaz  of  his  age  I    as  tho'  there 


(W  rots  in  all  the  world,  your  Highness 

that. 
Ht  woniiipg  your  ideal.'    She  replied: 
*  Wt  tesreely  thought  in  our  own  hall  to 


1W  hmn  verbiage,  current  among  men, 
Ijf^  eoin,  the  tinsel  dink  of  compliment. 
T«  fijht  from  out  your  booklM.  wUds 

would  seem 
^  srgtting   lo?e  of    knowledge   and   of 

power; 
iflvisagttaffe  proves  you  still  the  child. 

Wt  dream  not  of  him;  when  we  set  our 


Ts  tkb  great  work,  we  purposed  with  our- 

seif 
Suffer  to  wed.     You  likewise  will  do  well, 
Lsdiss,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 
1W  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men, 

that  so 

fatare  time,  if  so  indeed  you  will,   90 


Ton  may  with  those  self-styled  our  lords 

ally 
Tour  fortunes,  justlier  balanced,  scale  with 

scale.' 

At  those  high  words,  we,  conscious  of 

ourselves, 
Perused  the  matting;  then  an  officer 
Rose  up,  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as 

these: 
Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with 

home; 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties; 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men; 
And  manv  more,  which  hastily  subscribed. 
We  enter  d  on  the  boards.    And  <  Now,'  she 

cried,  60 

'  Ye  are  green   wood,  see   ye    warp  not. 

Look,  our  hall  I 
Our  statues  !  —  not  of  those  that  men  de- 
sire. 
Sleek  Odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode. 
Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or  £ast;  but 

she 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and 

she 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall. 
The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war. 
The  Rliodope  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Paimyrene 
That  fought   Anrelian.  and    tl>«    Roman 

brows  70 

Of  Agrippina.     Dwell  with  these,  and  lose 
Convention,  since  to  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  thro'  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher.     O,  lift  your  natures 

up; 
Embrace  our  aims;  work  out  your  freedom. 

Girls, 
Knowledge  is  now  no    more    a  fountain 

sealed  1 
Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave. 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.     Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble.    Leave  us;  you  may 

go.  80 

To-day  the  Lady  Psvche  will  harangue 
The  fresh  arrivals  of  the  week  before; 
For  they  press  in  from  all  the  provinces. 
And  fiU  the  hive.' 

She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal ;  back  again  we  crost  tlie  court 
To  Lady  Psyche's.     As  we  enter'd  in. 
There  sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning 

doves 
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That  sun  their  milky  boBoma  on  the  thatch, 
A  patient  range  of  pupils;  she  herself 
Erect  behind  a  desk  of  satin-wood,  90 

A  quick  brunette,   well-moulded,  falcon- 
eyed, 
And  on  the  hither  side,  or  so  she  look'd, 
Of  twenty  summers.     At  her  left,  a  child, 
In  shining  draperies,  headed  like  a  star, 
Her  maiden  babe,  a  double  April  old, 
Aglai'a  slept.     We  sat;  the  lady  glanced; 
Then    Florian,  but  no  livelier    than  the 

dame 
That  whisper'd  'Asses'  ears'  among  the 

sedge, 
*  My  sister/    *  Comely,  too,  by  all  that 's 
fair,'  99 

Said  Cyril.    *  O,  hush,  hush  I '  and  she  began. 

*This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of 
Hght, 

Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides, 

And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 

The  planets;  then  the  monster,  then  the 
man; 

Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins, 

Raw  from  the  prime,  and  crushing  down 
his  mate, 

As  yet  we  find  in  barbarous  isles,  and  here 

Among  the  lowest' 

Thereupon  she  took 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  ungracious 
past; 

Glanced  at  the  legendary  Amazon  no 

As  emblematic  of  a  nobler  age ; 

Appraised  the  Lycian   custom,  spoke  of 
those 

That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Luoumo; 

Ran  down  the  Persian,  Grecian,   Roman 
lines 

Of  empire,  and  the  woman's  state  in  each. 

How  far  from  just;  till  warming  with  her 
theme 

She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique 

And   little-footed   China,  touch'd  on   Ma- 
homet 

With  much  contempt,  and  came  to  chiv- 
alry. 

When  some  respect,  however  slight,  was 
paid  120 

To  woman,  superstition  all  awry. 

However,  then  commenced  the  dawn;  a 
beam 

Had  slanted  forward,  falling  in  a  land 

Of  promise;    fruit   would   follow.     Deep, 
indeed, 


Their  debt  of  thanks  to  her  who  flnt 

dared 
To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice, 
Disyoke  their  necks  from  ooBtom,  and  as- 
sert 
None   lordlier  than  themselves  bat  that 

which  made 
Woman  and  man.    She  had  founded;  tliej 

must  build. 
Here  might  they  learn  whatever  men  were 

taught.  S30 

Let  them  not  fear,  some  said  their  heads 

were  less; 
Some  men's  were  small,  not  they  the  lent 

of  men; 
For  often  fineness  compensated  sixe. 
Besides  the  brain  was  like  the  haod,  and 

g^w 
With  using;  thence  the  man's,  if  more  wu 

more. 
He  took  advantage  of  his  strength  to  be 
First  in  the  field;  some  ages  htSi  been  lost; 
But  woman  ripen'd  earlier,  and  her  life 
Was    longer;    and    albeit    their    glorious 

names 
Were  fewer,  scatter'd  stars,  yet  since  in 

truth  140 

The  highest  is  the  measure  of  the  maiit 
And  not  the  KafiBr,  Hottentot,  Malay, 
Nor  those  horn -handed  breakers  of  the 

glebe. 
But  Homer,  Plato,  Verulam,  even  so 
With  woman;  and  in  arts  of  government 
Elizabeth  and  others,  arts  of  war 
The  peasant  Joan  and  others,  arts  of  grace 
Sappho  and  others  vied  with  any  man; 
Ana,  last  not  least,  she  who  had  left  her 

place, 
And  bow'd  her  state  to  them,  that  they 

might  g^w  ijo 

To  use  and  power  on  this  oasis,  lapt 
In  the  arms  of  leisure,  sacred   from  the 

blight 
Of  ancient  influence  and  scorn. 

At  last 
She  rose  upon  a  wind  of  prophecy 
Dilating  on  the  future:  *  everywhere 
Two    heads    in    council,  two    beside    the 

hearth. 
Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  worid. 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life. 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  soond  the 

abyss 
Of  science  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind;   tte 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more; 
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iod  eroTwhere  the  broad  and  bounteous 

£uth 
Sbodd  bear  a  double  growth  of  those  rare 

loalBy 
Bk^  wboee  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of 

the  world.' 

She  ended  here,  and  beckon'd  us;  the 

rest 
hited;  and,  ^wing  full-faoed  welcome, 

she 
Began  to  address  us,  and  was  moving  on 
la  gittulation,  till  as  when  a  boat 
Ti^  and  the  slackened  sail  flaps,  all  her 

Toiee 
Faltering  and  fluttering  in  her  throat,  she 

ened,  170 

'My  brother  I '    •  Well,  my  sister.'     *  O,* 

she  said, 
'What  do  you  here  ?  and  in  this  dress  ? 

and  these? 
Why,  who  are  these?  a  wolf  within  the 

fold! 
A  pack  of  wolves !  the  Lord  be  gracious 

tome  1 
A  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  to  ruin  all ! ' 
*  No  plot,  no  plot,'  he  answer'd.  *  Wretched 
„      l»y. 
How  law  jon  not  the  mscnption  on  the 

gate. 
Let  ko  mak   enteb   m   on   pain   of 

DEATH?' 

'And  if  I  had,'  he  answer'd,  *  who  could 

think 
The  softer  Adams  of  your  Academe,       180 
0  sister.  Sirens  tho'  they  be,  were  such 
As  chanted  on  the    blanching  bones    of 

men?' 
'Bat  you  will  find  it  otherwise,'  she  said. 
'Ton  jest;  ill  jesting  with  edge-tools  1  my 

TOW 

Binds  me  to  speak,  and  O  that  iron  will, 
'Hat  azelike  edge  untumable.  our  Head, 
The  Princess  ! '     *  Well  then.  Psyche,  take 

my  life. 
And  uul  me  like  a  weasel  on  a  grange 
For  warning;  bury  me  beside  the  gate. 
And  oat  thu  epitaph  above  my  bones:     190 
Bm  Ua  a  hroiher  hy  a  sister  slmn^ 
^Ufor  ike  common  good  of  toomanJcind* 
'Let me  die  too,*  said  Cyril, '  having  seen 
Aod  heard  the  Lady  Psyche.* 

I  struck  in: 
'Alhdt  so    mask'd,  madam,  I  love  the 

troth; 


Receive  it,  and  in  me  behold  the  Prince 
Your  countryman,  afi&anced  years  ago 
To  the  Lady  Ida.    Here,  for  here  sne  was. 
And  thus  —  what  other  way  was  left  ?  —  I 

came.' 
'O    sir,  O    Prince,  I  have    no   country, 

none;  aoo 

If  any,  this;  but  none.    Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here. 
Affianced,    sir  ?    love-whispers    may    not 

breathe 
Within  this  vestal  limit,  and  how  should  I, 
Who  am  not  mine,  say,  live  ?    The  thun- 
derbolt 
Hangs  silent;   but  prepare.     I  speak,  it 

falls.' 
*  Tet  pause,'  I  said:  '  for  that  inscription 

there, 
I  think  no  more  of  deadly  lurks  therein. 
Than  in  a  clapper  clapping  in  a  garth, 
To  scare  the  fowl  from  fruit;    if  more 

there  be,  210 

If  more  and  acted  on,  what  follows  ?  war; 
Your  own  work  marr'd;    for    this    your 

Academe, 
Whichever  side  be  victor,  in  the  halloo 
Will  topple  to  the  trumpet  down,  and  pass 
With  all  fair  theories  only  made  to  gild 
A  stormless  summer.'    'Let  the  Aincess 

judge 
Of  that,' she  said:  'farewell,  sir  —  and  to 

you. 
I  shudder  at  the  sequel,  but  I  go.' 

*  Are  you  that  Lady  Psyche,'  I  rejoin'd, 
'  The  fifth  in  line  from  that  old  Florian«  220 
Yet  hangs  his  portrait  in  my  father's  hall  — 
The  gaunt  old  baron  with  his  beetle  brow 
Sun-shaded  in  the  heat  of  dusty  fights  — 
As  he  bestrode  my  grandsire,  when  he  fell, 
And  all  else  fled  ?  we  point  to  it,  and  we 

say, 
The  loyal  warmth  of  Florian  is  not  cold. 
But  branches  current  yet  in  kindred  veins.* 
'  Are  you  that  Psyche,'  Florian  added;  '  she 
With  whom  I  sang  about  the    morning 

hills. 
Flung  ball,  flew  kite,  and  raced  the  purple 

fly,  230 

And  snared  the  squirrel  of  the  glen  ?  are 

you 
That  Psyche,  wont  to  bind  my  throbbing 

brow. 
To  smooth  my  pillow,  mix  the  foaming 

draught 
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Of  fever,  tell  me  pleasant  tales,  and  read 
My  sickness  down  to  happy  dreams  ?  are 

yon 
That  brother-sister  Psyche,  both  in  one  ? 
You  were  that  Psyche,  but  what  are  you 

now?' 
'Ton  are  that  Psyche,'  Cyril  said,  *for 

whom 
I  would  be  that  forever  which  I  seem. 
Woman,  if  I  might  sit  beside  your  feet,  240 
And  glean  your  scatter'd  sapienee.' 

Then  once  more, 

*  Are  yon  that  Lady  Psyche,'  I  began, 

*  That  on  her  bridal  morn  before  she  past 
From  all  her  old  companions,  when  the  king 
Kiss*d  her  pale  cheek,  declared  that  an- 
cient ties 

Would  still  be  dear  beyond  the  southern 

hills; 
That  were  there  any  of  our  people  there 
In  want  or  peril,  there  was  one  to  hear 
And  help  them  ?  look  I  for  such  are  these 

andl.* 
<  Are  yon  that  Psyche,'  Florian  ask'd,  *  to 

whom,  250 

In  gentler  days,  your  arrow-wounded  &kwn 
Came  flying  while  you  sat  beside  the  well  ? 
The  creature  laid  his  muzzle  on  your  lap 
And  sobb*d,  and  you  sobb'd  with  it,  and 

the  blood 
Was  sprinkled  on  your  kirtle,   and  you 

wept. 
That  was  fawn's  blood,  not  brother's,  yet 

yon  wept. 
O,  by  the  bright  head  of  my  little  niece, 
You  were  that  Psyche,  and  what  are  you 

now?' 

*  You  are  that  Psyche,'  Cyril  said  again, 

'  The  mother  of  the  sweetest  little  maid  260 
That  ever  crow'd  for  kisses.' 

<  Out  upon  it ! ' 
She  answered,  '  peace  I  and  why  should  I 

not  play 
The  Spartan  Mother  with  emotion,  be 
The  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  of  my  kind  ? 
Him  yon  call  great;  he  for  the   common 

weal, 
The  fading  politics  of  mortal  Rome, 
As  I  might  slay  this  child,  if  good  need 

were, 
Slew  both   his  sons;  and  I,  shall  I,  on 

whom 
The  secular  emancipation  turns 
Of  half  this  world,  be  swerved  from  right 

to  save  ayo 


A  prince,  a  brother  ?  a  little  will  I  yield. 
Beet  so,   perchance,  for  us,  and  wl  h 

you. 
O,  hard  when  love  and  duty  elaah  !   I  Cm 
My  conscience  will  not  ooant  me  flueHiM 

yet  — 
Hear  my  conditions:  promise  —  Mnwm 
You  perish  —  as  yon  came,  to  alip  awejr 
To-day,  to- morrow,  soon.     It  shall  be  add 
These   women  were  too  barbeioas,  wnIi 

not  learn; 
They  fled,  who  might  have  iliaBied  ■ 

Promise,  alL' 

What  could  we  else,  we  promised  eick 

and  she,  li 

Like  some  wild  creature  newly-caged,  eoa 

menced 
A  to-and-f  ro,  so  pacing  till  she  paused 
By  Florian;  holding  out  her  lily  anns 
Took  both  his  hands,  and  smiliog  hM, 

said: 
<I  knew  you   at  the  first;  tho'  yon  ha? 

grown 
You  scarce  have  alter'd.     I  am  nd  as 

glad 
To  see  you,  Florian.    /  give  thee  to  deati 
My  brother  !  it  was  duty  spoke,  not  I. 
My  needful  seeming  harshness,  pardon  it 
Our  mother,  is  she  well  ?  ' 

With  that  she  kiss 
His  forehead,  then,  a  moment  after,  clani 
About  him,  and  betwixt  them  blossom 

up  3 

From  out  a  common  vein  of  memory 
Sweet  household  talk,  and  phrases  of  tl 

hearth, 
And  far  allusion,  till  the  gfracious  dews 
Began  to  glisten  and  to  fall;  and  while 
They  stood,  so  rapt,  we  gazing,  came 

voice, 
*I   brought  a  message  here   from   Lai 

Blanche.' 
Back  started  she,  and  turning  round  i 

saw 
The  Lady  Blanche's  daughter  where  d 

stood,  1 

Melissa,  with  her  hand  upon  the  lock, 
A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown. 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodilly  — 
Her  mother's  color  —  with  her  lips  apart, 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  h 

eyes. 
As  bottom  agates  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  orystal  currents  of  clear  morning 
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fair  eieature  at  the 


Tin  Lftdj  Fijebe, '  Ah  —  MeliMa  — you  ! 
1«  kmd  ot  ? '  and  Meliwai '  O,  paj^on 
■mI  310 

Ikud,  I  oovld  not  help  it,  did  not  wish; 
Bil,4eaMt  ladj,  praj  joo  fear  me  not, 
Sm  thiak  I  baar  that  heart  within  mj 


Tigife  three  gallant  gentlemen  to  death.' 
*Itmt  JOO,'  said  the  other,  *  for  we  two 
Hm  tlwajs  f  riendsy  none  closer,  elm  and 

fine; 
Bit  yet  joar  mother's  jealons  tempen^ 

Bwnt — 
Ut  Mt  jour  prudence,  dearest,  drowse,  or 


1W  Dsnald  of  a  leaky  vase,  for  fear 

11»  whole  foundation  ruin,  and  I  lose    330 

M;  kaor,  these  their  lives.'    '  Ah,  fear  me 

lipfitd  Melissa;  *  no  —  I  would  not  tell, 

Vi^  sot  for  all  Aspasia's  cleverness, 

K«h  lot  to  answer,  madam,  all  those  hard 

things 
IWt  Sbeba  came  to  ask  of  Solomon.' 
'Bi  it  M,'  the  other,  <that  we  still  may 

kad 

IW  sew  light  up,  and  culminate  in  peace, 
F«  Solotton  may  come  to  Sheba  yet.' 
find  Crril,  *  Madam,  he  the  wisest  man 
Fmtoithe  woman  wisest  then,  in  halls  330 
Of  LebsMHiian  cedar;  nor  should  you  — 
Ths*,  ttadam,  jfou  should  answer,  we  would 

ask — 
Lm  veleoaie  find  among  us,  if  you  came 
Aaoag  OS,  debtors  for  our  lives  to  you, 
Mjvli  for  something  more.'    He  said  not 

ta  *  Thanks,'  she  answered, '  go;  we  have 

been  too  long 
Tofrther;  keep  your  hoods  about'  the  face; 
TWy  do  so  that  affect  abstraction  here. 
Sptak  little;  mix  not  with  the  rest;  and 

hold 
Tsar  promise.    All,  I  trust,  may  yet  be 

welL  340 

Wit  tam'd  to  go,  but  Cyril  took  the 
child. 
And  beUL  her  round  the  knees  against  his 


And  biaw  the  swollen  cheek  of  a  trumpeter, 
Waik  PiiTche  watch'd  them,  smiling,  and 
^  child 


Push'd  her  flat  hand  against  his  taee  and 

laugh'd; 
And  thus  our  conference  closed. 

And  then  we  strolled 
For  half  the  day  thro'  stately  theatres 
Bench'd  crescent-wise.     In  each  we  sat,  we 

heard 
The  grave  professor.     On  the  lecture  slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  hands  350 
With  flawless  demonstration;  follow'd  then 
A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment, 
With  scraps  of  thuuderous  epic  lilted  out 
By  violet-nooded  Doctors,  elegies 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  five- words- 
long 
That  on  the  stretch'd    forefinger  of    all 

Time 
Sparkle  forever.    Then  we  dipt  in  all 
Tnat  treats  of  whatsoever  is,  the  state. 
The  total  chronicles  of  man,  the  mind, 
llie  morals,  something  of  the  frame,  the 

rock,  360 

The  star,  the  bird,  the  fish,  the  shell,  the 

flower. 
Electric,  chemic  laws,  and  all  the  rest. 
And  whatsoever  can  be  taught  and  known; 
Till   like   three  horses   that   have   broken 

fence, 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  in 

com. 
We  issued  gorged  with  knowledge,  and  I 

spoke: 

*  Why,  sirs,  they  do  all  this  as  well  as  we.' 
'They   hunt  old  trails,'  said  Cyril,  'very 

well; 
But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent  ? ' 
*'  Ungracious  I '  auswer'd  Florian ;  <  have  you 

learnt  370 

No  more  from  Psyche's  lecture,  you  that 

talked 
The  trash  that  made  me  sick,  and  almost 

sad?' 

*  O,  trash,'  he  said, '  but  with  a  kernel  in  it! 
Should  I  not  call  her  wise  who  made  me 

wise  ? 
And  learnt  ?    I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a 

flash 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull. 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in. 
A  thousand  hearts  lie  fallow  in  these  halls. 
And   round   these  halls  a  thousand  baby 

loves 
Fly  twanging  headless  arrows  at  the  hearts, 
Whence    follows    many    a   vacant    pang; 

but  O,  i«« 
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With  me,  sir,  enter'd  in  the  bieger  boj, 
The  head  of  all  the  golden-shaited  firm, 
The  long-limb'd  lad  that  had  a  Psyche  too; 
He  cleft  me  thro'  the  stomacher.    And  now 
What  think  yon  of  it,  florian  ?  do  I  chase 
The  substance    or   the  shadow  ?    will  it 

hold? 
I  ha?e  no  sorcerer's  malison  on  me. 
No  ghostly  hauntings  like  his  Highness.    I 
Flatter  myself  that  always  everywhere    390 
I  know  the  substance  when  I  see  it    Well, 
Are  castles  shadows?    Three  of  them? 

Is  she 
The  sweet  proprietress  a  shadow  ?    If  not, 
Shall  tiiose  three  castles  patch  my  tatter'd 

coat? 
For  dear  are  those  three  castles  to  my  wants, 
And  dear  is  sister  Psyche  to  my  heart. 
And  two  dear  things  are  one  of  double 

worth; 
And  much  I  might  hare  said,  bat  that  my 

zone 
Unmanned  me.    Then  the  Doctors  I    O,  to 

hear 
The    Doctors!    O,  to  watch    the  thirsty 

plants  400 

Imbibing  I  once  or  twice  I  thonght  to  roar, 
To  break  my  chain,  to  shake  my  mane;  but 

thou, 
Modulate  me,  soul  of  mincing  mimicry  f 
Make  liquid  treble  of  that  bassoon,  my 

throat; 
Abase  those  eyes  that  ever  loved  to  meet 
Star -sisters    answering    under    crescent 

brows; 
Abate  the  stride  which  speaks  of  man,  and 

loose 
A  flying  charm  of  blushes  o'er  this  cheek, 
Where  they  like  swallows  coming  out  of 

time 
Will  wonder  why  they  came.    But  hark  the 

bell  410 

For  dinner,  let  us  go ! ' 

And  in  we  stream'd 
Among  the  colnnms,  pacing  staid  and  still 
By  twos  and  threes,  till  all  from  end  to  end 
With  beauties  every  shade  of  brown  and 

fair 
In  colors  g^yer  than  the  morning  mist. 
The  long  hall  glitter'd  like  a  bed  of  flow- 
ers. 
How  might  a  man  not  wander  from  his 

wits 
Pierced  thro'  with  eyes,  but  that  I  kept 

mine  own 


Intent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  _ 

The  seoond-sieht  of  some  Astnean  age, 

Sat  compass'd  with  profesaon;  they,  Um 

while, 
Discuss'd  a  doubt  and  tost  it  to  and  fro. 
A  clamor  thicken*d,  mixt  with  inmost  terma 
Of  art  and  scienee;  Ladv  Blaoehe  alone 
Of  faded  form  and  haughtiest  linMunesfeBt 
With  all  her  autumn  tresses  falsely  bioivsi 
Shot  sidelong  daggers  at  as,  a  tigor-eai 
In  act  to  spnng. 

At  last  a  solemn  gnoo 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  garde 

There 
One  walk'd  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read. 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down  witb 

that 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar'd  a  shallop  by, 
Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadow'd  from  the  heat;  some  bid 

and  sought 
In  the  orange  thickets;  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jets,  and  back  again 
With  laughter;  others  lay  abont  the  lawu, 
Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmor'd  that  their 

Majr 
Was   passing — what  was   learning  onto 

them?  4^ 

They  wish'd  to  many;  they  ooald  rule  a 

house; 
Men  hated  learned  women.    But  we  three 
Sat  mufBed  like  the  Fates;  and  often  came 
Melissa  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity. 
That  harm'd  not     Then  day  droopt;  the 

chapel  bells 
Call'd  us;  we  left  the  walks;  we  mixt  with 

those 
Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  purest  white. 
Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to 

wall. 
While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his 

pipes,  45» 

Groaning  for  power,  and  rolling  thro'  the 

court 
A  long  melodious  thunder  to  the  soond 
Of  solemn  psalms  and  silver  litanies. 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labors  for  the  world. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  seal 
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Ovw  tk*  rallmir  waters  go, 
Gmm  tram  th«  dying  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  lum  agmin  to  me ; 
mii  BT  little  oooy   while  my  pretty  one 

ileope» 

Snp  and  fwt,  ileep  and  reat. 
Father  will  eome  to  thee  aoon ; 

BhI,  net,  OB  nother'a  breast, 
hilhsr  will  eosse  to  thee  soon ; 

Fblhsr  will  eosse  to  hie  babe  in  the  nest, 

fiiher  asila  aU  oot  of  the  west 
Under  the  silTsr  moon ; 
Shi|,Bylittls  (MM»aleep,my  pretty  one,  sleep. 


Ill 
Mm  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning 


Case  faifowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 
Ws  rose,  and  each  by  other  drest  with 


P^wudud  to  the  coort  that  lay  three  parts 
h  ahadow,  but  the  Muses'  heads    were 

tooeh'd 
ibffs  the  darkness  from  their  native  East 

Ihne  while  we  stood  beside  the  fount, 
and  watcli'd 
Or  seem'd  to  wateh  the  dancing  bubble, 

approach'd 
MrlJMS,  tinged  with  wan   from  lack  of 

sleep. 
Or  grief»  and  glowing  roand  her  dewy 

fO 


The  ciieled  Iris  of  a  night  of  tears; 

Amd  '  Fly,'  die  eried, '  O  fly,  while  yet  yon 

mayl 
Mj  flMther  knows.'    And  when  I  ask'd  her 

'how/ 
*  My  faulty'  she  wept, '  my  fault !  and  yet 


Yet  nuae  in  part.    O^  hear  me,  pardon  me  ! 
My  Bother,\is  her  wont  from  night  to 

mgfat 
To  nil  at  Lady  IVyohe  and  her  side. 
She  says  the  Prinoess  should  have  been  the 

Head, 
Btndf  and  Lady  Psyche  the  two  arms;   19 
Amd  so  it  was  agreed  when  first  they  came; 
B«t  Lady  Frrehe  was  the  right  hand  now, 
And  she  the  left,  or  not  or  seldom  used; 
Hers  more  than  half  the  students,  all  the 

low. 
Amd  so  last  night  she  fell  to  enuTass  you. 
Bar  eowatfj  women  !  she  did  not  enrj  her. 


*'  Who  ever  saw  such  wild  barbarians  ? 

Girls  ?  —  more  like  men  ! "  and  at  these 
words  the  snake, 

My  secret,  seem'd  to  stir  within  my  breast; 

And  O,  sirs,  could  I  help  it,  but  my  cheek 

Began  to  bum  and  bum,  and  her  lynx  eye 

To  fix  and  make  me  hotter,  till  she  laueh'd: 

«  O  marvellously  modest  maiden,  yon  f    3> 

Men  I  girls,  like  men !  why,  if  they  had 
been  men 

You  need  not  set  your  thoughts  in  mbric 
thus 

For  wholesale  comment.**  Pardon,  I  am 
shamed 

That  I  must  needs  repeat  for  my  excuse 

What  looks  so  little  graceful:  **  men  " — for 
still 

My  mother  went  revolving  on  the  word  — 

''And  so  they  are, —  very  like  men  in- 
deed— 

And  with  that  woman  closeted  for  hours  !  ** 

Then  came  these  dreadful  words  out  one 
by  one,  41 

"  Why  —  these  —  are  —  men;  **  I  shud- 
dered; '<  and  you  know  it." 

"  O,  ask  me  nothing,"  I  said.  "  And  she 
knows  too. 

And  she  conceals  it."  So  my  mother 
dutch'd 

The  troth  at  once,  but  with  no  word  from 
roe; 

And  now  thus  early  risen  she  goes  to  in- 
form 

The  Princess.   Lady  Psyche  will  be  crubh'd; 

But  you  mny  yet  be  saved,  and  therefore 

fly; 

But  heal  me  with  your  pardon  ere  you  go.' 

'What   pardon,  sweet    Melissa,  for   a 

blush  ?  *  so 

Said  Cyril:  'Pale  one,  blush  again;  than 


Those  lilies,  better  blush  our  lives  away. 
Yet  let  us  breathe  for  one  hour  more  in 

heaven,* 
He  added, '  lest  some  classic  ftngel  speak 
In  soora  of  us, "  They  mounted,  Ganymedes, 
To  tumble,  Vulcans,  on  the  second  mom.** 
But  I  will  melt  this  marble  into  wax 
To  yield  us  farther  furlough; '  and  he  went 

Melissa  shook  her  doubtful  enrls,  and 
thought 
He  scarce  would  prosper.    *Tell  ns,'  Flo- 
rianask'd,  6b 
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'How  grew  this  feud  betwixt  the  right  and 

left.' 
*0,  long  ago,'  she  said, '  betwixt  these  two 
Diyision smoulders  hidden;  'tis  mj mother. 
Too  jealous,  often  fretful  as  the  innd 
.Pent  in  a  crevice:  much  I  bear  with  her. 
I  never  knew  mj  father,  but  she  says  — 
€rod  help  her!  —  she  was  wedded  to  a  fool ; 
And  stiU  she  raU'd  against  the  state  of 

things. 
She  had  the  care  of  Lad j  Ida's  youth. 
And  from  the  Queen's  decease  isJie  brought 

her  up.  70 

But  when  yuur  sbter  came  she  won  the 

heart 
Of  Ida;  they  were  still  together,  grew  — 
For  so  they  said  themselves  —  inosculated; 
Consonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note; 
One  mind  in  all  things.   Yet  my  mother  still 
AfiBrms  your  Psyche  thieved  her  theories. 
And  angled  with  them  for  her  pupil's  love; 
She  calb  her  plagiarist,  I  know  not  what. 
Diit  I  must  go;  I  dare  not  tarry,'  and  light, 
As  flies  the  shadow  of  a  bird,  she  fled.      80 

Then  murmur'd  Florian,  gazing  after 
her: 

*  An  open-hearted  maiden,  true  and  pure. 

If  I  could  love,  why  this  were  she.  How 
pretty 

Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blush'd 
again. 

As  if  to  close  with  Cyril's  random  wish  t 

Not  like  your  Princess  cramm'd  with  err- 
ing pride. 

Nor  like  poor  Psyche  wh<Hn  she  drags  in 
tow.' 

'  The  crane,'  I  said, '  may  chatter  of  the 

crane. 
The  dove  may  murmnr  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An  eagle  clane  an  eagle  to  the  sphere,      go 
My  princess,  O  my  princess  !  true  she  errs. 
But  in  her  own  grand  way;  being  herself 
Three  times  more  noble  than  three  score  of 

men. 
She  sees  herself  in  every  woman  else. 
And  so  she  wears  her  error  like  a  crown 
To  blind  the  truth  and  me.    For  her,  and 

her, 
Hebes  are  they  to  hand  ambrosia,  mix 
The  nectar;  but  —  ah,  she  —  whene'er  she 

moves 
The  Samian  Herd  rises,  and  she  speaks    99 
A  Memnon  smitten  with  the  morning  sun.' 


So  saying  from  the  eoort  we  paced,  laA 

gain'd 
The  terrace  ranged  along   the   nottherm 

front. 

And  leaning  there  on  those  balusters,  hi^i 
Above  the  empurpled  champaign,  drank 

the  gale 
That  blown  about  the  foliage  ondemaatla^ 
And  sated  with  the  innumerable  rote. 
Beat  balm  upon  our  eyelids.    Hither  eaiv*^ 
Cyril,  and  yawning, '  O  hard  task,'  he  erie^' 
*  No  fighting  shadows  here.    I  forced  a  m^^J 
Thro'  solid  opposition  crabb'd  and  gnarl'iE' 
Better  to  clear  prime  forests,  heave  acs^ 

thump  i«s 

A  league  of  street  in  summer  solstice  dowdy 
Than   hammer   at  this   reverend   gentle- 
woman. 
I  knocked  and,  bidden,  enter'd;  found  hetr 

there 
At  point  to  move,  and  settled  in  her  eyea 
The  ereen  malignant  light  of  coming  atoniL 
Sir,  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  well- 

oil'd. 
As  man's  could  be;  yet  maiden-meek  I 

pray'd 
Concealment.   She  demanded  who  we  were, 
And  why  we  came  ?    I  fabled  nothing  fair. 
But,  your  example  pilot,  told  her  alL       »i 
Up  went  the  hush'd  amaze  of  hand  and  Cjre. 
But  when  I  dwelt  upon  your  old  affiance. 
She  answer'd  sharply  that  I  talk'd  astray. 
I  nrg^  the  fierce  inscription  on  the  gate. 
And  our  three  lives.   True  —  we  had  limed 

ourselves 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  must  take  the 

chance. 
But  such  extremes,  I  told  her,  well  might 

harm 
The  woman's  cause.      "Not    more    than 

now,"  she  said, 
*'  So  puddled  as  it  is  with  favoritism."     ijo 
I  tried  the  mother's  heart.     Shame  might 

befall 
Melissa,  knowing,  saying  not  she  knew; 
Her  answer  was,  "^  Leave  me  to  deal  with 

that" 
I  spoke  of  war  to  come  and  many  deaths, 
And  she  replied,  her  duty  was  to  speak. 
And  duty  duty,  clear  of  consequences. 
I  grew  discouraged,  sir;  but  since  I  knew 
No  rock  so  hard  but  that  a  little  wave 
May  beat  admission  in  a  thousand  years, 
I    recommenced:    **  Decide   not   ere   yon 

panse.  m« 
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Iki  jM  ben  bot  in  tbe  seoond  place, 
Smm  mj  Uie  third  —  the  authentio  foun- 

dieiijoa. 
I  Ar  boldlj;  we  will  leat  joa  highest 
Wak  at  o«r  adrent;  help  my  prince  to 


8hh  pilao 


p 
1 


igfttf  b1  bride,  and  here  I  promise  jou 
pdaoe  in  our  land,  where  you  shall 
itign 

Ik  hmd  and  heart  of  all  our  fair  she- 
woridy 

Aid  joar  great  name  flow  on  wi(h  broad- 
ening time 

Far  tfer."  Well,  she  balanced  this  a  lit- 
tle, 149 

kd  tsld  me  she  would  answer  us  to-day, 

Mctttime  be  mute;  thus  much,  nor  more  I 


Hi  eeasing,  came  a  message  from  the 
Head. 

'IWt  afternoon  the  Princess  rode  to  take 
1W  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  north. 
Wodd  we  go  wiUi  her  ?  we  should  find  the 

land 
Wiorth  seeing,  and  the  ri?er  made  a  fall 
(kt  yonder; '  then  she  pointed  on  to  where 
k  dnhle  hill  ran  up  bis  furrowy  forks 
Bsyoad  the   thick-leayed  platans  of  the 
vale. 

Jigiced  to,  this,  the  day  fled  on  thro' 
all  160 

lis  tmnge  of  dnties  to  the  appointed  hour, 
sammon'd  to  the  porch  we  went.  She 
stood 

_  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head, 
Her  baek  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  those  tune  leopards.      Kitten-like  he 

ron*d 
And  paw'd  about  her  sandal.    I  drew  near; 
I  gawd.     On  a  sudden  my  strange  seizure 


^on  me,  the  weird  Tision  of  onr  honse. 
Tae  Princees  Ida  seem'd  a  hollow  show. 
Her  gar-fnrr'd  cats  a  painted  fantasy,     170 
Her  ecMlcge  and  her  maidens  empty  masks. 
And  I  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dmim, 
Far  all  things  were  and  were  not     Yet  I 

felt 
My  heart  beat  thick  with  passion  and  with 


from  my  breast  the  involuntary  sigh 
,  9M  she  smote  me  with  the  light  of 
•yea 


That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and 

shook 
My  pulses,  till  to  horse  we  got,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  long  retinue  following  up 
The  river  as  it  narrow'd  to  the  hills.        180 

I  rode  beside  her  and  to  me  she  said: 
'  O  friend,  we  trust  that  you  esteem'd  us 

not 
Too  harsh  to  your  companion  yestermom; 
Unwillingly  we  spake.'    •  No  —  not  to  her,* 
I  answer*d,  *  but  to  one  of  whom  we  spake 
Your  Highness  might  have  seem*d  the  thing 

you  say.' 
'Again?'  she  cried,  'are  you  ambassa« 

dresses 
From  him  to  me?  we  give    you,  being 

strange, 
A  license;  speak,  and  let  the  topic  die.' 

I  stammer'd  that  I  knew  him  —  could 
have  wisb'd —  190 

*  Our  king  expects  —  was  there  no  precon- 
tract? 
There  is  no  truer-hearted  —  ah,  yon  seem 
All  he  prefigured,  and  he  could  not  see 
The  bind  of  passage  flying  south  but  long'd 
To  follow.     Surely,  if  vour  Highness  keep 
Your  purport,  you  will  shock  him  even  to 

death, 
Or  baser  courses,  children  of  despair.' 

'  Poor  boy,'  she  said, '  can  he  not  read  — 

no  books  ? 
Quoit,  tennis,  ball  —  no  games  ?  nor  deals 

in  that 
Which  men  delight  in,  martial  exercise  ? 
To  nurse  a  blind  ideal  like  a  girl,  am 

Methinks  ho  seems  no  better  than  a  girl; 
As  girls  were  once,  as  we  ourself  hare  been. 
We  had  our  dreams;  perhaps  he  mixt  with 

them. 
We  touch  on  onr  dead  self,  nor  shun  to  do 

Being  other — smee  we  learnt  our  meanmg 

here. 
To  lift  the  woman's  fallen  divinitT 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man.' 

She  paused,  and  added  with  a  haughtier 

smile, 
'And  as  to  preeontraots,  we   move,  my 

friend,  a  10 

At  no  man*8  beck,  but  know  oortelf  and 

thee. 
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0  Vaahti,  noble  Yashti  I    Sammon'd  oat 
6he  kept  her  state,  and  left  the  drunken 

king 
To   brawl    at    ShoBban    underneath   the 
palms.' 

'  AiMB,  your  HighneM  breathes  f  nU  East,' 
I  said, 

*  On  that  which  leans  to  you  !    I  know  the 

Prince, 

1  prize  his  truth.    And  then  how  vast  a 

work 
To  assail  this  gray  preeminence  of  man  ! 
You  grant  me  license;  might  I  use  it  ? 

think; 
Ere  half  be  done  perchance  your  life  may 

faQ;  aao 

Then  comes  the  feebler  heiress  of  your 

plan. 
And  takes  and  ruins  all;  and  thus  your 

pains 
May  only  make  that  footprint  upon  sand 
Which  old-recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
Resmooth  to  nothing.    Might  I  dread  that 

jou, 
With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your  great 

deeds 
For  issue,  yet  may  live  in  vain,  and  miss 
Meanwhile  what  every  woman  oounts  her 

due, 
Love,  children,  happiness  ?  * 

And  she  exclaimM, 

*  Peace,  you  young  savage  of  the  Northern 

wild  I  230 

What !  tho'  your  Prince's  love  were  like  a 

god's, 
Have  we  not  made  ourself  the  sacrifice  ? 
You  are  bold  indeed;  we  are  not  talk'd  to 

thus. 
Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  they 

grew 
Like  field -flowers  everywhere!  we  like 

them  well: 
But  children  die;  and  let  me  tell  you,  g^l, 
Howe'er  you  babble,  great  deeds  cannot 

die; 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their 

light 
For  ever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them. 
Children  —  that  men  may  pluck  them  from 

our  hearts,  240 

Kill  us  with    pity,  break    us  with    our- 
selves — 
O — children — there  is  nothing  upon  earth 
More  miserable  than  she  that  has  a  sou 


And  aeGs  him  err.    Nor  would  we  wotk  im 

fame; 
Tho'  she  perhaps  might  reap  the  appbua 

of  Great, 
Who  learns  the  one  pou  sro  wfaenoe  aflop* 

hands 
May  move  the  world,  tho'    she   hueelf 

effect 
But   little;    wherefore    up  and   aet, 

shrink 
For  fear  our  solid  aim  be  dissipated 
By  frail,  successon.     Would,  indeed,  w« 

had  been, 
In  lieu  of  many  mortal  flies,  a  race 
Of  giants  living  each  a  thousand  yean, 
That  we  might  see  our  own  work  oat, 

watch 
The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stone.* 

I  answer'd  nothing,  doubtful  in  myself 
If  that   strange   poet -princess  with  her 

grand 
Imaginations  might  at  all  be  won. 
And    she    broke    out    interpreting    my 

thoughts: 

*  No  doubt  we  seem  a  kind  of  monster 
to  you; 
We  are  used  to  that;  for  women,  up  till 

this  ate 

Cramp'd  under  worse  than  South-sea-isle 

taboo. 
Dwarfs  of  the  gynsceum,  fail  so  &r 
In  high  desire,  they  know  not,  cannot  goess 
How  much  their  welfare  is  a  passion  to  us. 
If   we  could    give    them    surer,    quicker 

proof  — 
O,  if  our  end  were  less  achievable 
By  slow  approaches  than  by  single  act 
Of  immolation,  any  phase  of  death. 
We  were  as  prompt  to  spring  against  the 

pikes. 
Or  down  the  fiery  gulf  as  talk  oL  it,         ajo 
To  compass  our  dear  sisters'  liberties.' 

She  bow'd  as  if  to  veil  a  noble  tear; 
And  up  we  came  to  where  the  river  sloped 
To  plunge  in  cataract,  shattering  on  black 

blocks 
A  breadth  of  thunder.    O'er  it  shook  the 

woods, 
And  danced  the  color,  and,  below,  stuck 

out 
The  bones  of  some  vast  bulk  that  lived 

and  roard 
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BiiHt  man  was.    She  gaied  awhile  and 


*  Ai  tbtM  rade  bonea  to  os,  are  we  to  her 
Hit  will  be.*    «Dare  we  dream  of  that,' 

I  adk'd,  aSo 

*Wki0h  WToya^t  as,  as  the  workman  and 

kis  won, 
Tktpiaetiee  betters?*   < How/ she  cried, 

*7oo  lore 
TW  sKte|>bjsios  f  read  and  earn  our  prize, 
A  foldea  brooch*     Beneath  an  emerald 

plane 
'I      SU  Diotima,  teaching  him  that  died 

Of  kialoek  —  our  deTioe,  wrought  to  the 

Ufe  — 
'f      Sie  npt  upon  her  subject,  he  on  her; 

For  there  are  schools  for  alL*    *  And  yet,' 

I  Mid, 

'  Metlimks  I  haTe  not  found  among  them 

sU  ^ 

Oat  iostomic*    '  Naj,  we  thought  of  that,' 

Ske  uuwer^d,  *  but  it  pleased  us  not;  in 

tmth  S91 

Wf  ihadder  but  to  dream  our  maids  should 

ape 
ThoM  moostroos  males  that  carre  the  liv- 
ing hound, 
And  cnm  him  with  the  fragments  of  the 

pave, 
Or  b  the  dark  dinolving  human  heart, 
Aad  holy  secrets  of  this  microcosm, 
0d»bling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful 

Ef  msliie  tbeir  spirits.    Yet  we  know 
Knowledge  is  knowledge,  and  this  matter 

hugs. 
Howbeit  ourself,  foreseeing  casualty,      yio 
Kor  willing  men  should  come  among  us, 

learnt. 
For  manv  weary  moons  before  we  came, 
Tkis  craft  of  healing.    Were  you  sick,  our- 
self 
Woald  tend  upon  yoo.    To  your  question 


Wlndi  toQcbes  on  the  workman  and  hb 

work. 
LK  there  be  light  and  there  was  light; 

H  b  so. 
For  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  are  but  is, 
Aad  all  creation  b  one  act  at  once. 
The  birth  of  light;  but  we  that  are  not  all, 
As  parts,  can  see  but  parts,  now  this,  now 

that,  310 

Aad   live,    perforce,    from    thought    to 

thought,  aftd  t^^it 


One  act  a  phantom  of  succession.     Thus 
Our  weakness  somehow  shapes  the  shadow. 

Time; 
But  in  the  shadow  will  we  work,  and  mould 
The  woman  to  the  fuller  day.' 

She  spake 
With  kindled  eyes:  we  rode  a  league  be- 
yond. 
And,  oer  a  bridge  of  pinewood  crossing, 

came 
On  flowery  leveb  underneath  the  crag, 
Full  of  all  beauty.   <  O,  how  sweet,' I  said,— 
For  I  was  half-oblivious  of  my  mask, —  390 
'  To  linger  here  with  one  that  loved  us  1 ' 

•Yea,' 
She  answer'd,  '  or  with  fur  phUoeophies 
That  lift  the  fancy;  for  indeed  these  fields 
Are  lovely,  lovelier  not  the  Elysian  Uwns, 
Where  paced  the  demigods  of  old,  and 


The  soft  white  vapor  streak  the  crowned 

towers 
Built  to  the  Son.'    TImii.  torning  to  hw 

maids, 
*  Pitch  our  pavilion  here  upon  the  sward; 
Lay  out  the  viands.'    At  the  word,  they 

raised 
A  tent  of  satin,  elaborately  wrought        330 
With  fair  Corinna's    triumph;    here  she 

stood. 
Engirt  with  many  a  florid  maiden-cheek. 
The  woman-conqueror;   woman-conquer'd 

there 
The  bearded  Victor  of  ten-thousand  hymns. 
And  all  the  men  monm*d  at  hb  side.    But 

we 
Set  forth  to  climb;  then,  climbing,  Cyril 

kept 
With  Psyche,  with  Melissa  Florian,  I 
With  mine  affianced.     Many  a  little  hand 
Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on  the 

rocks. 
Many  a  liebt  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 
In  the  dark  crag.    And  then  we  tum'd,  we 

wound  341 

About  the  cliffs,  the  oopses,  out  and  in. 
Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony 

names 
Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and 

tuff. 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  tUl  the  sun 
Grew  broader  toward  hb  death  and  fell, 

and  all 
The    rosy  heights   came  out   above   the 

lawns. 
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The  apleiidor  falls  on  castle  walla 

Ana  snowy  sammits  old  in  story ; 
The  Ions'  light  shakes  aoroes  the  lakes, 
And  uie  wild  cataiact  leaps  in  g^ory. 
Blow,  hngle,  hlow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,  hngle;   answer,  echoes,  dying,   dying, 
dying. 

O,  hark,  O,  hear  I  how  thin  and  dear. 
And  thinner,  dearer,  farther  going! 
O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  hlowing! 
Blow,  let  ns  hear  the  purple  glens  replying. 
Blow,  hi^le;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river ; 
Oar  echoes  roll  from  soal  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  erer. 
Blow,  hngle,  hlow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And   answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,    dying, 
dying. 


IV 

*  There  sinks  the  nebnloas  star  we  call  the 

son, 
If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  soand,' 
Said  Ida;  *  let  us  down  and  rest; '  and  we 
Down  from  the  lean  and  wrinkled  preci- 
pices, 
By  every   coppice  -  feather'd  chasm    and 

deft, 
Dropt  thro'  the  ambrosial  gloom  to  where 

below 
No  bigger  than  a  glowworm    shone  the 

tent 
Lamp-lit  from  the  inner.     Once  she  lean'd 

on  me, 
Descending;  once  or  twice  she  lent  her 

hand. 
And  blissful  palpitations  in  the  blood         to 
Stirring  a  sudden  transport  rose  and  fell. 

But   when  we  planted  level  feet,  and 

dipt 
Beneath  the  satin  dome  and  enter'd  in. 
There  leaning  deep  in  broider*d  down  we 

sank 
Our  elbows;  on  a  tripod  in  the  midst 
A  fragrant  flame  rose,  and  before  us  glow'd 
Fruit,  blossom,  viand,  amber    wine,  and 

gold. 

Then  she,   *Let  some  one  sing  to  us; 
ligfatlier  move 


The  minutes  fledged  with  mnaie; '  and  a 

maid. 
Of  those  beside  her,  smote  her  hazp  sod 

sang.  w 

'  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  tiiey 
mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  antumn-fialdB, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  do 


'  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  nil« 
That  brings  oor  friends  up  from  the  nnderwoildt 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  bdow  the  veige ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  mora.    j» 

*Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  smamwr 

dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken*d  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  nnto  dying  eyes 
The    casement   slowly  grows   a   glinmieriag 

square; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  morsb 

'  Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  f eign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  xegivt ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more!'  4S 

She  ended  with  such  passion  that  the 

tear 
She  sang  of  shook  and  fell,  an  erring  peail 
Lost  in  her  bosom;  but  with  some  disdain 
Answer'd  the  Princess:  'If  indeed  then* 

haunt 
About  the  moulder'd  lodges  of  the  past 
So  sweet  a  voice  and  vague,  fatal  to  men. 
Well  needs  it  we  should  cram  our  ears  with 

wool 
And  so  pace  by.     But  thine  are  fimeies 

hatch'd 
In  silken-folded  idleness;  nor  is  it 
Wiser  to  weep  a  true  occasion  lost,  50 

But  trim  our  sails,  and  let  old  bygones  be, 
While  down  the  streams  that  float  us  eaeh 

and  all 
To  the  issue,  goes,  like  glittering  bergs  of 

ice. 
Throne  after  throne,  and  molten  on  the 

waste 
Becomes  a  cloud;  for  all  things  serve  their 

time 
Toward  that  great  year  of  equal  migfati 

and  rights. 
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tm  woold  I  flght  with  iron  laws,  in  the 

Find  golden.    Let  the  past  be  past,  let  be 
TVnr  emeell'd  Babels;  tho'  the  rough  kex 


Hi  itsiT'd  mosaio,  and  the  beard-blown 

goat  60 

Hisg  on  the  shaft,  and  the  wild  fig-tree 


nonstrons  idols,  care  not  while  we 


A  titnipet  in  the  distance  pealing  news 
Of Wtter, and  Hope, a  poisingeagle,  boms 
AboTS  the  unrisen  morrow.'    Then  to  me, 
'Kiov  yon  no  song  of  your  own  land,'  she 

nid, 
*Not  such  as  moans  about  the  retrospect. 
Bit  dials  with  the  other  distance  and  the 

hues 
Of  promise;    not  a  death's-head  at  the 

wine?' 

IWtt  I    remember'd    one   myself   had 

made,  70 

Wkt  time  I  watoh'd  the  swallow  winging 

soath 
Fiom  mine  own  land,  part  made  long  since, 

and  part 
Xow  while  I  sai^,  and  maiden-like  as  far 
As  I  eoald  ape  their  treble  did  I  sing. 

*0  Swallow,  Swallow,  fl3niiK'«  fi3n]igioath, 
Fly  to  h«r.  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 
tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 


*  O.  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
Thai  bffiirht  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North.  &> 

'  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  oonld  follow,  and 
lifht 
Vpam  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 

and  twitter  twenty  million  loreo. 


*  O,  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in, 
And  lay  me  on  her  booom,  and  her  heart 
Wonld  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died  I 

*■  Whr  lingereth  ihe  to  clothe  her  heart  with 
wre, 
Dtlaying  as  the  tender  aah  delays 
To  tlo&B  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are 

r 


*  O,  «^  Imt,  SwaOow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown ; 
B&f  to  her,  I  do  bat  wanton  in  the  Sonth,  91 
Bit  m  the  North  long  since  my 


'  O,  toll  her,  brief  is  life  bnt  love  is  long, 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

*  O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  edden  woods. 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  nu^ 

her  mine. 
And  toll  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee.' 


I  ceased,  and  all  the  ladies,  each  at  each. 
Like  the  Ithacensian  suitors  in  old  time,  100 
Stared  with  p^reat  eyes,  and  laughed  with 

alien  lips, 
And  knew  not  what  they  meant;  for  still 

my  voice 
Rang  false.     But  smiling,  *  Not  for  thee,' 

she  said, 
*  O  Bulbul,  any  rose  of  Gulistan 
Shall  burst  her  veil;  marsh-divers,  rather, 

maid. 
Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  the  meadow- 
crake 
Grate  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  grass  —  and 

this 
A  mere  love-poem  !  O,  for  such,  my  friend. 
We  hold  them  slight;  they  mind  ns  of  the 

time 
When  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt.    Knaves 

are  men,  no 

That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness. 
And  dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up. 
And  paint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  nradise, 
And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Poor  soul  I  I  had  a  maid  of  honor  once; 
She  wept  her  tme  eyes  blind  for  such  a 

one, 
A  rogue  of  canzonets  and  serenades. 
1  loved  her.     Peace  be  with  her.    She  is 

dead. 
So  thev  blaspheme  the  muse  I    Bnt  great 

IS  song 
Used  to  great  ends;  onrself  have  often 

tried  isc 

Valkyrian    hymns,  or  into    rhythm  have 

dashM 
The  passion  of  the  prophetess;  for  song 
Is  dner  unto  freedom,  force  and  growth 
Of  spirit,  than  to  junketing  and  love. 
Love  is  it?     Would  this  same  mock-love, 

and  this 
Mock-Hymen  were  laid  up  like  winter  bats. 
Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  ns  at  our  worth. 
Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no,  bat  living  wills,  aad 

•phered 
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YHiole  in  oonelyes  and  owed  to  none. 
Enough !  130 

But  now  to  leaven  play  with  profit,  yon, 

Know  you  no  song,  the  true  growth  of  your 
•oil, 

That  gives  the  manners  of  yonr  country- 
women ? ' 

She  spoke  and  tum'd  her  sumptuous  head 

with  eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  fizt  on  mine. 
Then  whue  I  dragg'd  my  brains  for  such  a 

song, 
Cyril,  with  whom  the  bell-month'd  glass 

had  wrought, 
Or  mastered  by  the  sense  of  sport,  began 
To  troll  a  careless,  careless  tavern-catch 
Of  Moll  and  Meg,   and  strange  experi- 
ences 140 
Unmeet  for  ladies.     Florian    nodded  at 

him, 
I  frowning;  Psyche  flush'd  and  wann'd  and 

shook; 
The  lilylike  Melissa  droop*d  her  brows. 
*  Forbear,'  the  Princess  cried;    'Forbear, 

sir,'  I; 
And  heated  thro'  and  thro'  with  wrath  and 

love, 
I  smote  him  on  the  breast.     He  started  up; 
There  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sack'd; 
Melissa  cUmor'd,  'Flee  the  death;'  'To 

horse  f ' 
Said  Ida,  '  home  I  to  horse  ! '  and  fled,  as 

flies 
A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dusk 
When  some  one  batters  at  the  dovecote 

doors,  151 

Disorderly  the  women.     Alone  I  stood 
With  Florian,  cursing  Cvril,  vext  at  heart 
Id  the  pavilion.     There  like  parting  hopes 
I  heard  them  passing  from  me;  hoof  by 

hoof, 
And  every  hoof  a  knell  to  my  desires, 
Clang'd  on  the  bridge;  and  then  another 

shriek, 
<  The  Head,  the  Head,  the  Princess,  O  the 

Head  ! ' 
For  blind  with  rage  she  miss'd  the  plank, 

and  roll'd 
In  the  river.     Out  I  sprang  from  glow  to 

gloom;  160 

There  whirl'd  her  white  robe  like  a  blos- 

som'd  branch 
Rapt  to  the  horrible  fall.    A  glance  I  gave. 
No  more,  but  woman-vested  as  I  was 


Plunged,  and  the  flood  drew;  yet  I  ^ang^ 

her;  then 
Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  mj  left 
The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  <Kf  half  the 

world. 
Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.    A  tree 
Was  half -disrooted  from  his  place  and 

stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  gurgling 

wave 
Mid-channeL    Right  on  this  we  droTe  and 

caught,  i7« 

And  grasping  down  the  boughs  I  gmiii*d 

the  shore. 

There  stood  her  maidens  glimmeringlj 

eroup'd 
In  the  hollow  bank.   One  reaching  fbrwmid 

drew 
My  burthen  from  mine  arms;  they  eried» 

'She  lives.' 
They  bore  her  back  into  the  tent:  hot  I, 
So   much    a   kind   of   shame  within  me 

wrought. 
Not  yet  endured  to  meet  her  opening  eyes. 
Nor  found  my  friends;  but  pash'd  alone  00 

foot  — 
For  since  her  horse  was  lost  I  left  hb. 

mine  — 
Across  the  woods,  and  less  from  Indian 

craft  tSo 

Than  beelike  instinct  hiveward,  found  at 

length 
The  garden  portals.    Two  great  statues, 

Art 
And  Science,  Caryatids,  lifted  up 
A   weight  of  emblem,  and  betwixt  were 

valves 
Of  open-work  in  which  the  hunter  rued 
His  rash  intrusion,  manlike,  but  his  brows 
Had  sprouted,  and  the  branches  thereupon 
Spread  out  at  top,  and  g^mly  spiked  the 

gates. 

A  little   space    was    left  between    the 

horns, 
Thro'  which  I  clamber'd  o'er  at  top  with 

pain,  190 

Dropt  00  the  sward,  and  up  the  linden 

walks. 
And,  tost  on  thoughts  that  changed  from 

hue  to  hue. 
Now  poring  on  the  glowworm,  now  the  star, 
I  paced  the  terrace,  till  the   Bear    had 

wheel'd 
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Tknf  a  gvvat  are  liia  MTen  slow  sans. 

A  step 
Off  liglrtwt  adiOy  then  a  loftier  form 

feasale,  moring  thro'  the  onoertain 

vd  me  with  the  donbt  'if  this  were 


Florian.    'Hist,  O,  histl'  he 


»k  ns;  oat  so  late  is  out  of  rales. 

r,  ^Seiie  the  stnuigers"  is  the 

erj.  aoi 

eame  70a  here?'    I  told  him.    '1/ 

said  be« 

of  the  train,  a  moral  leper,  I, 
To  whoa  none  ^take,  half-sick  at  heart, 

retam'd. 
Aiiiiuig  all  oonfosed  amone  the  rest 
With  hooded  brows  I  erept  into  the  hall, 
And,  eoaeh'd  behind  a  Jadith,  nndemeath 
The  head  of  Holofenies  peep'd  and  saw. 
Gill  after  girl  was  call'd  to  trial;  each 
DiMiaam'd  all  knowledge  of  us;  last  of 

aU,  aio 

Mtfini;  tmst  me,  sir,  I  pitied  her. 
Sks,  qaestaoo'd  if  she  knew  us  men,  at  first 
Wss  alent;  eloeer  prest,  denied  it  not, 
Aad  then,  demanded  if  her  mother  knew. 
Or  fy^ehe,  she  affirm'd  not,  or  denied; 
Fieai  whenee  the   Royal  mind,   familiar 

with  her, 
£ssilir  gather'd  either  guilt.    She  sent 
Fer  F^ehe,  but  she  was  not  there;  she 

eaU'd 
For  Pnrehe's    child  to  cast  it  from  the 

doors; 

Ae  tent  for  Blanche  to  aoeose  her  face  to 

face;  ajo 

And  I  slipt  oot.    But  whither  will  jou  now  ? 

And  where  are  Fsyehe,  Cyril?  both  are 

fled; 
Whai«  if  together  ?  that  were  not  so  well. 
Wonld  rather  we  had  never  come  !  I  dread 
His  wildneM,  and  the  chances  of  the  dark.' 

*  And  yet,'  I  said, '  you  wrong  him  more 

than  I 
Thai  straek  him;    this  is  proper  to  the 

etown, 
TW  amoek'd,  or  furr'd  and  purpled,  still 

the  clown. 
To  harm  the  thing  that  trusts  him,  and  to 

ahame 
Thai  which  he  says  he  lores.    For  Cyril, 

howe'ar  no 


He  deal  in  frolic,  as  to-night  —  the  song 
Might    have    been   worse    and    sinn'd   in 

grosser  lips 
Beyond  all  pardon  —  as  it  is,  I  hold 
These  flashes  on  the  surface  are  not  he. 
He  has  a  solid  base  of  temperament; 
But  as  the  water-lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 
Tho'  anchor'd  to  the  bottom,  such  is  he.' 

Scarce  had  I  ceased  when  from  a  tama* 
risk  near 
Two    Proctors    leapt     upon    us,    crying, 
'  Names  I '  140 

He,  standing  still,  was  dutch'd;  but  I  be- 
gan 
To  thrid  the  musky-circled  mazes,  wind 
And  double  in  and  out  the  boles,  and  race 
By  all  the  fountains.    Fleet  I  was  of  foot; 
Before  me  shower'd  the  rose  in  flakes;  be- 
hind 
I  heard  the  puff'd  pursuer;  at  mine  ear 
Bubbled  the  nightingale  and  heeded  not. 
And  secret  laughter  tickled  all  my  sooL 
At  last  I  book*d  my  ankle  in  a  vine 
That  claspt  the  feet  of  a  Mnemosyne,     ajo 
And  falling  on  my  face  was  caught  and 
known. 

They  haled  us  to  the  Princess  where  she 

sat 
High  in  the  hall ;  above  her  droop'd  a  lamp. 
And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Bum  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head, 
Prophet  of  storm;  a  handmaid  on  each 

side 
Bow'd  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long 

black  hair 
Damp  from  the  river;  and  close  behind  her 

stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger 

than  men. 
Huge  women  blowxed  with    health,  and 

wind,  and  rain,  ate 

And  labor.     Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock; 
Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cleft  from  the  main,  and  wail'd  about  with 

mews. 

Then,  as  we  came,  the  crowd  dividing 
clove 
An  advent  to  the  throne;  and  therebeside. 
Half-naked  as  if  caught  at  once  from  bed 
And  tumbled  on  the  purple  footeloth,  lay 
The  lily-shining  child;  and  on  the  left. 
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Bow'd  on  her  palms  and  folded  up  from 

wrong, 
Her  round  white  shoulder  shaken  with  her 

sohs,  270 

Melissa  knelt;  hot  Lady  Blanche  erect 
Stood  up  and  spake,  an  affluent  orator: 

<  It  was  not  thus,  O  Princess,  in  old  dajrs; 
Yon  prized  my  counsel,  lived  upon  my  lips. 
I  led  you  then  to  all  the  Castabes; 
I  fed  you  with  the  milk  of  every  Muse; 
I  loved  you  like  this  kneeler,  and  yon  me 
Your  second  mother,  those  were  gracious 

times. 
Then  came  your  new  friend;  you  began  to 

change  — 
I  saw  it  and  grieved  —  to  slacken  and  to 

cool;  a8o 

Till  taken  with  her  seeming  openness 
You  tum*d  your  warmer  currents  all  to 

her, 
To  me  you  froze;  this  was  my  meed  for 

all. 
Yet  I  bore  up  in  part  from  ancient  love. 
And  partly  that  I  hoped  to  win  you  back. 
And  partly  conscious  of  my  own  deserts. 
And  partly  that  you  were  my  civil  head. 
And  chiefly  you  were  bom  for  something 

great. 
In  which  I  might  your  fellow-worker  be. 
When  time  should  serve;  and  thus  a  noble 

scheme  390 

Grew  up  from  seed  we  two  long  since  had 

sown; 
In  us  true  growth,  in  her  a  Jonah's  gourd. 
Up  in  one  night  and  due  to  sudden  sun. 
We  took  this  palace;  but  even  from   the 

first 
Yon  stood  in  your  own  light  and  darken'd 

mine. 
What  student  came  but  that  you  planed  her 

path 
To  Lady  Psyche,  younger,  not  so  wise, 
A  foreigner,  and  I  your  countrywoman, 
I  your  old  friend  and   tried,  she  new  in 

all  ? 
But  still  her  lists  were  swell'd  and  mine 

were  lean;  300 

Yet  I  bore    up   in   hope    she    would    l^e 

known. 
Then  came  these  wolves;  they  knew  her; 

they  endured. 
Long-closeted  with  her  the  yestermorn. 
To  tell  her  what  they  were,  and  she   to 

hear. 


And  me  none  told.    Not  leas  to  an  ^ye 

mine, 
A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal, 
Last  night,  their  maak  was  patent,  and 

foot 
Was  to  you.    But  I  tbon^t  again;  I  UtKf\ 
To  meet  a  cold  **  We  thank  yoo,  we 

hear  of  it 
From  Lady  Psyche;"  yoa  had  gone 

her,  s 

She  told,  perforce,  and  winning  easy 
No    doubt,    for    slight    delay, 

among  ns 
In  our  young  nursery  still  unknown,  Ikr 

stem 
Less  grain  than  touchwood,  while  my  Ima- 

est  heat 
Were  all  miscounted  as  malignant  baste 
To  push  my  rival  out  of  place  and  power. 
But  public    use  required  she   ahoold  bt 

known; 
And  since  my  oath  was  ta'en  for  pnUk 

use, 
I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the 
I  spoke  not  then  at  first,  bnt  watch'd 

well,  tm 

Saw  that  they  kept   apart,  no    miarJiwf 

done; 
And  yet  this  day — tho'  yon  should  hate  nt 

for  it  — 
I  came  to  tell  you ;  found  that  yon  had  goiie^ 
Ridden  to  the  hills,  she  likewise.    Now,  I 

thought. 
That  surely  she  will  speak;  if  not,  then  L 
Did  she  ?    These  monsters  blazon'd  what 

they  were. 
According  to  the  coarseness  of  their  kind. 
For  thus  I  hear;  and  known  at  last  —  my 

work  — 
And  full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame  — 
I  grant  in  her  some  sense  of  shame  —  she 

flies;  }}o 

And  I  remain  on  whom  to  wreak  your  rage, 
I,  that  have  lent  my  life  to  build  up  yours, 
I,  that  have  wasted  here  health,  wealth,  and 

time. 
And  talent,  I  —  yon  know  it  —  I  will  not 

boast; 
Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan. 
Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  ehaff 
For  every  gust  of  chance,  and  men  will 

say 
We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  but  chased 
The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can 

tread.' 
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flw  teaaed;  the  Prinoess  answer'd  coldly, 
•(kiod;  340 

TiViith  it  btt^n;  we  dismiss  jou,  go. 

IWtUilotI  lamb'  — she  pointed  to  the 
eUld— 

*Oir  mad  11  ehaosed;  we  take  it  to  our- 
MJ 

IWnat  the  lady  stretch'd   a   valture 
tbeat, 
lii  ihoC  from  erooked  lips  a  haggard 


*1W  plan  was  mine.    I  bailt  the  nest,'  she 

Mid, 
*  To  hatch  the  cackoo.    Rise  1 '  and  stoop'd 

teopdrag 
Mflii,    bhe,  half  on  her  mother  propt, 
Hatf-drooping  from  her,  tum'd  her  face, 

ana  cast 
A  fiqaid  look  00  Ida,  full  of  prayer,        350 
Wm  melted  Florian's  fancy  as  she  hong, 
A  Niobdbi  daughter,  one  arm  out, 
ApfwaKag  to   the   bolts  of  heaven;    and 

wmle 
Wf  faied  upon  her  came  a  little  stir 
Ahoat  the  doors,  and  on  a  sudden  rush'd 
AaMSf  na,  out  of  breath,  as  one  pursued, 
A  vonan-poat  in  flying  raiment.     Fear 
Stand  in  ner  evea,  and  cbalk'd  her  face, 

and  wini^d 
Her  tnaait  to  the  throne,  whereby  she  fell 
Miffriag    seal'd    dispatches    which    the 
HmuI  360 

Took  half-amaxed,  and  in  her  lion's  mood 
Tor  open,  silent  we  with  blind  surmise 
RmniiBe.  while  ahe  read,  till  over  brow 
Am  ebeek  and  boaom  brake  the  wrathful 

bloom 
As  of  some  fire  against  a  stormy  cloud, 
Wk.  tl»  wUd  peasant  ngbt.  himwlf,  the 

nek 
FIsBiea,  and  hia  anger  reddens  in  the  hea- 
vens; 
For  aiuper  moat  it  seem'd,  while  now  her 

Meast, 
Bsatea  with  some  great  passion  at   her 
heart,  3N 

Falpitated,  her  hand  shook,  and  we  heard 
la  Ibe  dead  hush  the  papers  that  she  held 
Raatle.     At  ooce  the  lost  lamb  at  her  feet 
Seal  oot  a  bitter  bleatine  for  its  dam. 
IW  plaintive  cry  jarr'd  on  her  ire;  she 

eraan  d 
TW  aerolla  together,  made  a  sudden  turn 
At  if  to  apeak,  bnt,  ntteranee  failing  her, 


She  whirl'd  them  on  to  me,  as  who  should 

say 
'Read,'  and  I  read  —  two  letters  —  one 

her  sire's: 

'  Fair  daughter,  when  we  sent  the  Prince 

your  way 
We  knew  uot  your  ungracious  laws,  which 

learnt,  380 

We,   conscious  of  what  temper  you  are 

built. 
Came  all  in  haste  to  hinder  wrong,  but 

fell 
Into  his  father's  hand,  who  has  this  night. 
You  lying  close  upon  his  territory, 
Slipt  round  and  in  the  dark  invested  you. 
And  here  he  keeps  me  hostage  for  his  son.' 

The   second   was  my  father's    running 

thus: 
'  You  have  our  son;  touch  not  a  hair  of  his 

head; 
Render  him  up  unscathed;  give  him  your 

hand; 
Cleave  to  your  contract  —  tho' indeed  we 

hear  390 

You  hold  the  woman  is  the  better  man; 
A  rampant  heresy,  such  as  if  it  spread 
Would  make  all  women  kick  against  their 

lords 
Thro'  all  the  world,  and  which  might  well 

deserve 
That  we  this  night  should  pluck  your  pal- 
ace down; 
And  we  will  do  it,  unless  you  send  ns  back 
Our  son,  on  the  instant,  whole.' 

So  far  I  read , 
And  then  stood  up  and  spoke  impetuously: 

*  O,  not  to  pry  and  peer  on  your  reserve. 
But  led  by  golden  wishes,  and  a  hope      400 
The  child  of  regal  compact,  did  I  break 
Your  precinct;  not  a  scomer  of  your  sex 
But  venerator,  zealous  it  should  be 
All  that  it  might  be.     Hear  me,  for  I  bear, 
Tho'    man,  yet    human,   whatsoe'er  your 

wrongs. 
From  the  flio^en  curl  to  the  gray  lock  a  life 
Less  mine  than  yours.    My  nurse  would  tell 

me  of  you ; 
I  babbled  for  you,  as  babies  for  the  moon. 
Vague  brightness;  when  a  boy,  yon  stoop'd 

to  me 
From    all   high  places,  lived  in  all   fair 

lights,  4i« 
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Came  in  long  breezes  rapt  from  inmost 

south 
And  blown  to  inmost  north;  at  eye  and 

dawn 
With  Ida,  Ida,  Ida,  rang  the  woods; 
Hie  leader  wild-swan  in  among  the  stars 
Wonld  ching  it,  and  lapt  in  wreaths  of 

Slowworm  light 
low  breaker  murmnr*d  Ida.    Now, 
Because  I  would  have  reach'd  you,  had  jou 

been 
Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia,  or  the  en- 
throned 
Persephone  in  Hades,  now  at  length,       4<9 
rhose  winters  of  abeyance  all  worn  out, 
A  man  I  came  to  see  you;  but,  indeed. 
Not  in  this  frequence  can  I  lend  full  tongue, 

0  noble  Ida,  to  those  thoughts  that  wait 
On  you,  their  oeutre.    Let  me  say  but  this, 
That  many  a  famous  man  and  woman,  town 
And  land^p,  haye  I  heard  of,  after  seen 
The  dwarfs  of  presage;  tho'  when  known, 

there  grew 
Another  kind  of  beauty  in  detail 
Made  them  worth  knowing;  but  in  yon  I 

found 
My  boyish  dream  inyolyed  and  dazzled 

down  430 

And   mastered,  while   that    after -beauty 

makes 
Such  head  from  act  to  act,  from  hour  to 

hour, 
Within  me,  that  except  you  slay  me  here. 
According  to  your  bitter  statute-book, 

1  cannot  cease  to  follow  you,  as  they  say 
The  seal  does  music;  who  desire  you  more 
Than  growing  boys  their  manhood;  dying 

lips, 
With  many  thousand  matters  left  to  do, 
The  breath  of  life;  O,  more  than  poor  men 

wealth, 
Than  sick  men  health  —  yours,  yours,  not 

mine  —  but  half  440 

Without  you;  with  you,  whole ;  and  of  those 

halyes 
You  worthiest;  and  howe'er  you  block  and 

bar 
Your  heart  with  system  out  from  mine,  I 

hold 
That  it  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair. 
But  in  the  teeth  of  clench'd  antagonisms 
To  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die. 
Yet  that  I  came  not  all  unauthorized 
Behold  your  father's  letter.' 

0««.  one  knee 


Kneeling,  I  gaye  it,  which  sbe  maaAi, 

dash'd 
Unopen'd  at  her  feet.    A  tide  of  fiene 
Inyectiye  seem'd  to  wait  behind  her  Iip% 
As  ¥raits  a  riyer  leyel  with  the  dam 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  the  world 

foam; 
And  so  she  would  haye  spoken,  bat 

rose 
A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gatber'd  together;  from  the  illnmined 
Long  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o'er  a 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  eVe^ 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gernhb 

eyes. 
And  gold  and  golden  heads.     They  to  and 

fro  4fo 

Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  aome  red, 

some  pale. 
All  open-mouth'd,  all  gazing  to  the  light, 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the 

land. 
And  some  that  men  were  in  the  yery  waD^ 
And  some  they  cared  not;  till  a  elamor 

grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  womaii4Niilt, 
And  worse-confounded.    High  aboye  then 

stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking 


Not  peace  she  look'd,  the  Head;  bat 
ingup 
Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  lu^^, 

so  470 

To   the  open  window  moyed,   remaining 

there 
Fixt  like  a  beacon-tower  aboye  the  wayes 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-rolling  eye 
Glares  ruin,  and  the  wild  birds  on  the  light 
Dash  tbemselyes  dead.    She  stretch'd  her 

arms  and  call'd 
Across  the  tumult,  and  the  tumult  felL 

*  What  fear  ye,  brawlers  ?  am  not  I  yoar 

Head? 
On  me,  me,   me,  the   storm  first  breaks; 

/dare 
All  these  male  thunderbolts;  what  is  it  ye 

fear? 
Peace  !  there  are  those  to  ayenge  as  and 

they  come;  4^ 

If  not,  —  myself  were  like  enough,  O  girls, 
To  unfurl  the  maiden  banner  of  our  rights. 
And  clad  in  iron  burst  the  ranks  of 
Or.  falling,  protomartyr  of  our  canse. 


PART  FOURTH 


HI 


Ki;  Til  I  Uune  yoa  not  so  much  for  fear; 
fit  thcBMiiid  jears  of  fear  have  made  yoa 

that 
f fOB  wfaieh  I  would  redeem  yoa.    But  for 


Tbi  itir  thb  hubbub  —  yoa  and  yon  —  I 

kMW 

TiirfiMee  there  in  the  crowd  —  to-morrow 


Wt  kold  a  great  oooTention;  then  shall 

they  470 

Tkt  lofe  their  voices  more  than  duty, 

learn 
Wkk  whom  they  deal»  dismiss'd  in  shame 

to  live 
Vo  wiMr  than  their  mothers,  household 

itofr, 
lifs  chattels,  mincers  of  each  other's  fame, 
FiU  of  weak  poison,  turnspits    for  the 

down, 
Ths  drmnkard*s  football,  laughing^tocks 

of  Time, 
Whns  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  in 

their  heels. 
Bat  fit  to  flaunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to 

thrum. 
To  truup,  to  scream,  to  burnish,  and  to 


f  499 

For  ever  slaves  at  home  and  fools  abroad.' 


She,  ending,  waved  her  hands;  thereat 

the  crowd 
Matternig,  dissolved;  then  with   a  smile, 

that  look'd 
A  stroke  of  ernel  sunshine  on  the  difP, 
When  all  the  glens  are  drown'd  in  azure 

gloom 
Of  tliander-ehower,  she  floated  to  as  and 

said: 

*  Too  have  done  well  and  like  a  gentle- 


Aad  like  a  prince;  yon  have  oar  thanks  for 
alL 
yoo  look  well  too  in   your  woman's 


Well  have  you  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 
Tea  saved  our  life;  we  owe  yoa  bitter 

thanks.  510 

Better  have  died  and  spilt  our  bones  in  the 

flood  — 
TWa  men   had   said  —  but   now  —  what 

hinders  me 
T*  take  such  bloody  vengeance  on  you 

both?  — 


Yet  since  our  father  —  wasps  in  oar  good 

hive. 
You   would-be  quenchers  of  the  light  to 

bears  — 
O,  would  1  had  his  sceptre  for  one  hoar  I 
You  that  have  dared  to  break  our  bound, 

and  gull'd 
Our    servants,     wrong'd    and    lied    and 

thwarted  us  — 
/  wed  with  thee  1    /  bound  by  precontract 
Your  bride,  vour  bondslave  I  not  tho'  all 

the  gold  531 

That  veins  the  world  were  packed  to  make 

your  crown. 
And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  yoa. 

Sir, 
Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful  to 

us; 
I  trample  on  your  offers  and  on  yon. 
Begone;  we  will  not  look  upon  you  more. 
Here,  push  them  out  at  gates.' 

In  wrath  she  spake. 
Then  those  eight  mighty  daughters  of  the 

Slouffb 
eir  broad  faces  toward  us  and  ad- 

dress'd 
Their  motion.    Twice  1  sought  to  plead  my 

cause,  5JO 

But  on    my  shoulder  hung    their  heavy 

hands. 
The  weight  of  destiny;  so  from  her  face 
They  push'd  us,  down  the  steps,  and  thrd 

the  court. 
And  with  grim  laughter  thrust  as  out  at 

gates. 

We  crossM  the  street  and  gain'd  a  petty 

mound 
Beyond  it,  whence  we  saw  the  lights  and 

beard 
The  voices  murmuring.     While  I  listen'd, 

came 
On  a  sudden  the  weird  seizure  and  the 

doubt. 
I  seem'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghoets; 
The  Princess  with  her  monstrous  woman- 

g^rd,  540 

The  jest  and  earnest  working  side  by  side. 
The  cataract  and  the  tumult  and  the  kings 
Were  shadows;    and   the    long    fantastic 

night 
With  all  ito  doings  had  and  had  not  been. 
And  all  things  were  and  were  not 
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This  went  by 
As  sirmngely  as  it  oame,  and  on  my  spirits 
Settled  a  gentle  cloud  of  melancholy  — 
Not  lone;  I  shook  it  off;  for  spite  of  doubts 
And  sucraen  ghostly  sluulowings  I  was  one 
To  whom  tlM  toach  of  all  mischance  but 
came  sy> 

As  night  to  him  that  sitting  on  a  hill 
Sees  &e  midsummer,  midnight,  Norway  sun 
Set  into  sunrise;  then  we  moved  away. 


INTERLUDE 

Thy  Toiee  is  heard  thro'  rolling  drams 
That  beat  to  battle  where  he  stands; 
Thy  f aoe  across  his  fancy  oomes, 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands. 
A  moment,  while  the  trumpets  blow, 
He  sees  his  brood  about  thy  knee ; 
The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  Uie  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 
i 
So  Lilia  sang.     We  thought  her  half-pos- 

sess'd, 
She  struck  such  warbling  fury  thro'  the 
words;  to 

And,  after,  feigning  pique  at  what  she  cali'd 
The  raillery,  or  grotesque,  or  false  sub- 
lime— 
Like  one  that  wishes  at  a  dance  to  change 
The  music  —  clapt  her  hands  and  cried  for 

war, 
Or  some  grand  fight  to  kill  and  make  an 

end. 
And  he  that  next  inherited  the  tale. 
Half  turning  to  the  broken  statue,  said, 

*  Sir  Ralph  has  got  your  colors;  if  I  prove 
Your  knight,  and  fight  your  battle,  what 

forme?' 
It  chanced,  her  empty  glove  upon  the  tomb 
Lay  by  her  like  a  model  of  her  hand.        21 
She  took  it  and  she  flung  it.     '  Fight,'  she 

said, 

*  And  make  us  all  we  would  be,  great  and 

good.' 
He  knigbtlike  in  his  cap  instead  of  casque, 
A  cap  of  Tyrol  borrow  d  from  the  hall, 
Arranged    the    favor,    and    assumed    the 

Prince. 


Now,  scarce  three  paces  measured   from 

the  mound. 
We  stumbled  on  a  stationary  voice, 


And  <  Stand,  who  goes  ? '    *  Two  firam  tkt 

palaoe,'  L 
*  The  second  two;  they  wait»'  he  nid,  'pMi 

on; 
Hia  Hiprhness  wakes; '  .nd  0M,1ii.telad>'d 

m  arms, 
By  gli^a.eriogUne.^dw.11.  .!<««. 

Threading  the  soldieiHsi^,  till  we  heard 
The  drowsy  folds  of  our  great  ensign 
From  blazon'd  lions  o'er  the  imperial  teni 
Whispers  of  war. 

Entering,  the  sodden  lighi 
Dased  me  half-blind.    I  stood  and  Mem*d 

to  hear,  n 

As  in  a  poplar  grove  when  a  light  wind 

wakes 
A  lisping  of  the  innunaeroos  leaf  and  diea. 
Each  hissing  in  his  nei^bor's  ear;  and 

then 
A  stranded  titter,  out  of  which  there  brakn 
On  all  sides,  clamoring  etiquette  to  dentin 
Unmeasured  mirth;  while  now  the  two  old 

kings 
Began  to  wag  their  baldness  op  and  down. 
The  fresh  young  captains  flash  d  their  gliU 

tering  teeth. 
The  huge  bush-beimled  banms  heaved  and 

blew,  ao 

And  slain  with  laughter  roU'd  the  gilded 

squire. 

At  length  my  sire,  his  rough  cheek  wet 

with  tears. 
Panted  fiom  weary  sides, '  King,  yoo  are 

free ! 
We  did  but  keep  you  surety  for  our  son. 
If  this  be   he,  —  or  a  draggled  mawkin, 

thou, 
That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the 

sludgy;' 
For  I  was  drench'd  with  ooze,  and  torn 

with  briers. 
More  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from  the 

sheath. 
And  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to 

heeL 
Then  some  one   sent  beneath  his  vaulted 

palm  30 

A  whisper'd  jest  to  some  one  near  him, 

'  Look, 
He  has  been  among  his  shadows.'    '  Satan 

take 
The  old  women  and  their  shadows  *  '-^  thoa 

the  king 
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tm^i — 'make  youself  a  mao  to  fight 

with  man. 
€•;  Cyril  told  us  alL' 

As  boys  that  slink 
fnm  ftrale  and  the  trespasa-chidiDg  eye, 
Awiy  «•  stole,  ard  transient  in  a  trioe 
Fnbi  what  was  left  of  &ded  woman-slough 
T^  tkstiiia^  splendors  and  the  golden  sciUe 
Of  hmsss,  issued  in  the  sun,  that  now    40 
LMfl  from  the  dewy  shoulders   of    the 

sartk, 
ill  yt  the  Northern  hUls.    Here  Cyril 

saet  OS, 
Afiltk  shj  at  first,  but  by  and  bj 
Wt  twain,  with  mutual  pardon  ask'd  and 

giTm 
Fv  imce    and    song,  resolder'd    peace, 

whereon 
FsOov'd  his  tale.    Amazed  he  fled  awaj 
TM  ths  dark  land,  and  later  in  the  night 
Had  eome  on  Psyche  weeping:  *  then  we 
fsQ  48 

lato  your  father's  hand,  and  there  she  lies, 
Bet  wiU  not  speak  nor  stir.' 

He  show'd  a  tent 
A  itoseihot  off;  we  entered  in,  and  there 
piled  arms  and  rough  accoutre- 
ments, 

•igfat,  wrapp'd  in  a  soldier's  cloak, 
Iil»  Mmie  sweet  sculpture  draped  from 

head  to  foot. 
Aid  pMh'd  by  rude  hands  from  its  pedes- 
tal, 
AH  her  fair  length  upon  the  ground  she 

ky; 
Aad  St  her  head  a  follower  of  the  camp, 
A  charred  and  wrinkled  piece  of  woman- 
hood, 
Stt  wstching  like  a  watcher  by  the  dead. 

Then  Florian  knelt,  and  *  Come,'  he  whis- 
pered to  her,  60 
'Lift  np  your  head,  sweet  sister;  lie  not 

thus. 
What  haTO  too  done  but  right  ?  you  could 

not  slay 
Mi^  nor  your  prince;   look  up,  be  com- 
forted. 
Svwet  is  it  to  hare  done  the  thing  one 
It, 

in  darker  ways.'    And  like- 
I: 

*Be  eemforted;  have  I  not  lost  her  too, 
fai  whose  least  aet  abides  the  nameless 


ought, 
fafien 


That  none  has  else  for  me  ? '    She  heard, 

she  moved. 
She  moan'd,  a  folded  Toice;  and  up  she 

sat, 
And  raised  the  cloak  from  brows  as  pale 

and  smooth  70 

As  those  that  mourn  half-shrouded  over 

death 
In  deathless  marble.     *  Her,'  she  said,  'my 

friend  — 
Parted  from  her  —  betray 'd  her  cause  and 

mine  — 
Where  shall  I  breathe  7  why  kept  ye  not 

your  faith  ? 
O  base  and  bad  I  what  comfort  ?  none  for 

mef 
To  whom  remorseful  Cyril,  <  Yet  I  pray 
Take  comfort;    live,  dear  lady,  for  your 

child!' 
At  which  she  lifted  np  her  voice  and  cried: 

'  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah,  my 

child. 
My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no 

more  I  80 

For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back; 
And  either  she  will  die  from  want  of  oarOy 
Or  sicken  with  ill-usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers  —  for  every  little  fault, 
The  child  is  hers;  and  they  will  beat  my 

girl 
Remembering  her  mother  —  O  my  flower  t 
Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her 

hard. 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 
With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were 

she  dead.  89 

111  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there. 
To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made^ 
The  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  alL 
But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors, 
And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day. 
Until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me. 
And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet. 
My  babe,  my  sweet  Aglalfa,  my  one  child; 
And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 
And  satisfy  m^  soul  with  kissing  her.      mo 
Ah!   what  might  that  man  not  deserve 

of  me 
Who  gave  me  hack  my  child ? '    'fie  eom- 

forted,' 
Said  Cyril,  *you  shall  have  it;'  but  again 
She  veird  her  brows,  and  pcona  she  sank. 

nndsQ^ 
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Like  tender  things  that  being  eangbt  feign 

death, 
8poke  noty  nor  stirr'd. 

By  this  a  mnrmor  ran 
Thro'  all  the  camp,  aiid  inward  raced  the 

sooots 
With  rumor  of  Prince  Arac  hard  at  hand. 
We  left  her  by  the  woman,  and  without 
Foond  the  gra^  kings  at  parle;  and  '  Look 

Tou,  cned  no 

My  father,  *  that  our  compact  be  fnlfiU'd. 
Yon  have  spoilt  this  child;  she  laughs  at 

yon  and  man; 
She  wrongs  herself,  her  sex,  and  me,  and 

him. 
But  red-&ced  war  has  rods  of  steel  and 

fire; 
She  yields,  or  war.' 

Then  Gama  tnzn'd  to  me: 
'  We  fear,  indeed,  you  spent  a  stormy  time 
With  our  strange  girl;  and  yet  they  say 

that  still 
Yon  love  her.    Give  us,  then,  your  mind 

at  large: 
How  say  you,  war  or  not  ? ' 

*  Not  war,  if  possible, 

0  king,'  I  said,  'lest  from  the  abuse  of 

war,  ISO 

The  desecnted  shrine,  the  trampled  year, 
The  smouldering  homestead,  and  the  house- 
hold flower 
Tom  from  the  lintel  —  all  the  common 

wrong— 
A  smoke  go  up  thro'  which  I  loom  to  her 
Three  times  a  monster.    Now  she  lightens 

scorn 
At  him  that  mars  her  plan,  but  then  would 

hate  — 
And  every  voice  she  talk'd  with  ratify  it, 
And  every  face  she  look'd  on  justify  it  — 
The  general  foe.   More  soluble  is  this  knot 
By  gentleness  than  war.  I  want  her  love.  130 
Wlukt  were  I  nigher  this  altho'  we  dash'd 
Your  cities  into  shards  with  catapults  ?  — 
She  would    not    love  —  or    brought    her 

chain'd,  a  slave, 
The  lifting  of  whose  eyelash  is  my  lord  ? 
Not  ever  would  she  love,  but  brooding  turn 
The  book  of  scorn,  till  all  my  flitting  chance 
Were  caught   within    the    record  of  her 

wrongs 
And  crushed   to  death;  and  rather.  Sire, 

than  this 

1  would  the  old  god  of  war  himself  were 

d«Ml. 


Forgotten,  rusting  on  his  iron  lul]%         •# 
Bo&ng  on  some  wild  shore  with  liba  of 

wreck. 
Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bnlkVl  m. 

ice. 
Not  to  be  molten  oat.' 

And  Twighly  sMfai 
My  father:  'Tut,  yon  know  them  not,  te 

girls. 
Boy,  when  I  hear  yon  prate  I  almoat  ttndc 
That  idiot  legend  credible.    Look  jam,  mt  1 
Man  is  the  hunter;  woman  is  his  game. 
The  sleek  and  shining  ereatnres  of  te 

chase. 
We  hunt  them  for  the  bean^  of  their  sUns; 
They  love  us  for  it,  and  we  ride  them 

down.  t5» 

Wheedling  and  siding  with  them  I    Oiitt 

for  shame  ! 
Boy,  there 's  no  rose  that 's  half  so  dear  to 

them 
As  he  that  does  the  thing  they  dan  not  do^ 
Breathing  and  sounding  beanteons  battle^ 

comes 
With  the  air  of  the  trumpet  roond  him,  and 

leaps  in 
Among  the  women,  snares  them  bj  the 

score 
Flatter'd  and  fluster'd,  wins,  tho'  dash'd 

with  death 
He  reddens  what  he  kisses.     Thus  I  won 
Your  mother,  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife. 
Worth  winning;  but  this  firebrand  —  gen- 
tleness 160 
To  such  as  her  I  if  Cyril  spake  her  truey 
To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cherry  net, 
To  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer. 
Were  wisdom  to  it.' 

*  Yea,  but.  Sire,'  I  cried, 
'  Wild  natures  need  wise  curbs.    The  sol- 
dier?    No! 
What  dares  not  Ida  do  that  she  should 

prize 
The  soldier  ?    I  beheld  her,  when  she  rose 
The  yesternight,  and  storming  in  extremes 
Stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance 

down 
Gragelike  to  man,  and  had  not  shunn'd  tht 

death,  170 

No,  not  the  soldier's;  yet  I  hold  her,  king, 
True  woman;  but  you  clash  them  all  in  onc^ 
That  have  as  many  differences  as  we. 
The  violet  varies  from  the  lily  as  far 
As  oak  from  elm.    One  loves  the  soldieri 

one 
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of  peaee,  one  thiB,  one  that, 
AidMNM  oaworthily;  their  sinless  faith, 
A  BsadM  mooD  that  sparkles  on  a  sty, 
Ckatpag  elowii  and  satyr;  whence  they 

■«1  "79 

Mm  bfsadth  of  ealtnre.    Is  not  Ida  right  ? 

Tlij  rath  it  ?  tmer  to  the  law  within  ? 

fimnr  in  tlie  lof^ie  of  a  life  7 

Jmm  m  magnetio  to  sweet  influences 

Of  csith  aad  heaven  ?  and  she  of  whom 

Mj  Bother,  looks  as  whole  as  some  serene 
Cmtioa  minted  in  the  golden  moods 
Of  Mftreign  artists ;  not  a  thought,  a  touch, 
Bsl  fut  as  lines  of  green  that  streak  the 

i^Bto 
Of  tWiist  snowdrop's  inner  leaves;  I  say. 
Kit  Ukt  the  piehald  miscellany,  man,      igo 
Bmti  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  sensual 

Biiro, 
Bat  wkoleajid  one;  and  take  them  all-in-all, 
W««  we  ooraelves  but  half  as  good,  as 


Ai  tnfthful,  much  that  Ida  claims  as  right 

Had  se'er  been  mooted,  but  as  frai^y 
theirs 

As  does  of  Nature.  To  our  point;  not  war, 

UstllosealL' 

'  Nay,  nay,  you  spake  but  sense,' 

Siid  Gaauu    *  We  remember  love  ourself 

!■  oir sweet  youth;  we  did  not  rate  him 
then  199 

TIm  fod>hot  iron  to  be  shaped  with  blows. 

Toe  liUk  almost  like  Ida;  she  can  talk ; 

Aad  tbeie  is  something  in  it  as  you  say: 

Bidyoo  talk  kindlier;  we  esteem  you  for 
it- 

He  ntms  a  gmeions  and  a  gallant  Prince, 
1  voild  he  had  our  daughter.    For  the  rest, 
OarowB  detention,  why,  the  causes  weigh'd, 
FstMy  fears  —  yon  used  us  courteously  — 
Wt  weald  do  much  to  gratify  your  Prince  — 
^t  psrdon  it;  and  for  your  ingress  here  309 
r^  the  skirt  and  fringe  of  our  fair  land, 
foa  did  hot  come  as  goblins  in  the  night, 
Jfor  in  the  furrow  broke  the  ploughman's 


Vor  burnt  the  grange,  nor  buss'd  the  milk- 

ing-maid, 
Xor  fobb  d  the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of  cream. 
Bat    lei  yoor   Plrince  —  our    royal   word 

■poo  it. 
Be  eooMS  back  safe  —  ride  with  us  to  oar 


As4  tpaak  with  Arte.    Arao's  word  u  thrice 


As  ours  with  Ida;  something  may  be  done  — 
I  know  not  what  —  and  ours  shall  see  us 

friends. 
You,  likewise,  our  late  guests,  if  so  you 

will,  aao 

Follow  us.   Who  knows  ?  we  four  may  build 

some  plan 
Foursquare  to  opposition.' 

Here  he  reaoh'd 
White  hands  of  farewell  to  my  sire,  who 

growl'd 
An  answer  which,  half-muffled  in  his  beard, 
Let  so  much  out  as  gave  us  leave  to  go. 

Then  rode  we  with  the  old  king  across 

the  lawns 
Beneath  huge  trees,  a  thousand  rings  of 

Spring 
In  ereij  bole,  a  song  on  every  spray 
Of  birds  that  piped  their  Valentines,  and 

woke 
Desire  in  me  to  infuse  mv  tale  of  love    930 
In  the  old  king's  ears,  who  promised  help, 

and  oozed 
All  o'er  with  honey 'd  answer  as  we  rode; 
And  blossom-fragrant  slipt  the  heavv  dews 
Gather'd  by  night  and  peace,  with  each 

light  air 
On  our  mail'd  heads.    But  other  thoughts 

than  peace 
Burnt  in  us,  when  we  saw  the  embattled 

squares 
And  squadrons  of  the  Prince,  trampling 

the  flowers 
With  clamor;  for  among  them  rose  a  cry 
As  if  to  greet  the  king;  they  made  a  halt; 
The  horses  yell'd;  they  clash'd  their  arms; 

the  drum  340 

Beat;  merrily-blowing  shrill'd  the  martial 

fife; 
And  in  the  blast  and  bray  of  the  long  horn 
And  serpent- throated  bugle,  undulat«d 
The   banner.     Anon    to   meet   us   lightly 

pranced 
Three  captains  out;  nor  ever  had  I  seen 
Such  thews  of  men.    The  midmost  and  the 

highest 
Was  Arac;  all  about  his  motion  clung 
The  shadow  of  his  sister,  as  the  beam 
Of  the  East,  that  play'd  upon  them,  made 

them  glance 
Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's 

tone,  aso 

That  glitter  bumish'd  by  the  frotty  dark; 
And  M  the  fiery  Sirius  altefs  huis 
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And  bickers  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morions,  wash'd  with  morning,  as 
they  came. 

And  I  that  prated  peace,  when  first  I 
heard 
War^music,  felt  the  blind  wild-beast  of 

force, 
Whose  home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man. 
Stir  in  me  as  to  strike.    Then  took  the  king 
His  three  broad  sons;  with  now  a  wander- 
ing hand  359 
And  now  a  pointed  fln^r,  told  them  all. 
A  common  tight  of  smiles  at  our  disguise 
Broke  from  their  lips,  and,  ere  the  windy 

jest 
Had  labor'd  down  within  his  ample  lungs. 
The  genial  giant,  Arac,  roU'd  himself 
Thrice  in  the  saddle,  then  burst  out  in 
words: 

*  Oar  land  iuTaded,  'sdeath  I  and  he  him- 
self 

Tonr  captive,  yet  my  father  wills  not  war! 

And,  'sdeath  I  myself,  what  care  I,  war 
or  no? 

But  then  this  question  of  yonr  troth  re- 
mains; 

And  there  's  a  downright  honest  meaning 
in  her.  370 

She  flies  too  high,  she  flies  too  high !  and 
yet 

She  ask'd  but  space  and  fair-play  for  her 
scheme; 

She  prest  and  prest  it  on  me  —  I  myself, 

WhsLt  know  I  of  these  things  ?  but,  life 
and  soul  I 

I  thought  her  half -right  talking  of  her 
wrongs; 

I  say  she  flies  too  high,  'sdeath !  what  of 
that? 

I  take  her  for  the  flower  of  womankind, 

And  so  I  often  told  her,  right  or  wrong; 

And,  Prince,  she  can  be  sweet  to  those  she 
loves,  279 

And,  right  or  wrong,  I  care  not;  this  is  all, 

I  stand  upon  her  side;  she  made  me  swear 
it  — 

'Sdeath  I  —  and  with  solemn  rites  by  can- 
dle-light — 

Swear  by  Saint  something — I  forget  her 


Her  that  talk'd  down  the  fifty  wisest  men; 
She  was  a  prinoets  too;  and  so  I  swore. 


Come,  this  is  all;  she  will  not;  wi 

claim. 
If  not,  the  fonghten  field,  what 

once 
Decides  it,  'sdeath  1  against  my 

will.' 

I  lagg'd  in  answer,  loth  to  rendi 
My  precontract,  and  loth  by  brain 
To  cleave  the  rift  of  difference  d& 
Till  one  of  those  two  brothers,  hal 
And  fingering  at  the  hair  about  hi 
To  prick  us  on  to  combat, '  Like  t 
The  woman's  garment  hid  the 

heart' 
A  taunt  that  clench'd  his  pnrpoi 

blow ! 
For  fiery-short  was  Cyril's  eonntei 
And  sharp  I  answer  d,  toneh'd  1 

point 
Where  idle  bojrs  are    cowards 

shame, 
*  Decide  it  here;  why  not  ?  we  are 

three.' 

Then  spake  the  third:  'But 

three  ?  no  more  ? 
No  more,  and  in  our  noble  sister's 
More,  more,  for  honor  1  every  capfc 
Hungry  for  honor,  angry  for  his  k 
More,  more,  some  fifty  on  a  side,  i 
May  breathe  himself,  and  quick  1 

throw 
Of  these  or  those,  the  question  set 

*  Yea,'  answer'd  I,  *  for  this  wil 

of  air, 
This  flake  of  rainbow  flying  on  the 
Foam  of  men's  deeds  —  this  honi 

will. 
It  needs  must  be  for  honor  if  at  al 
Since,  what  decision  ?  if  we  fail  w 
And  if  we  win  we  fail;  she  would  1 
Her  compact'    '  'Sdeath  !  but  we 

to  her,' 
Said  Arac, '  worthy  reasons  why  si 
Bide  by  this  issue ;  let  our  missive 
And  you   shall   have  her  answei 

word.' 

'  Boys  ! '  shriek'd  the  old  king, ' 
lier  than  a  hen 
To  her  false  daughters  in  the  ] 
none 
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lifuded;  neitlier  feem'd  tbere  more  to 

iMk  rod*  w«  to  my  father's  eamp,  and 

foand 
Hi  tbiet  bad  aent  a  herald  to  the  gates, 
If  ksm  if  Ida  yet  would  cede  our  claim. 
Or  hj  denial  flush  her  babbliug  wells 
WA  Wr  own  people's  life;  three  times  he 

went. 
TW  flnt,  he  blew  and  Uew,  but  none  ap- 

pear'd; 
Hibstter'd  at  the  doors,  none  came;  the 


Is  swfol  Yoioe   within  had  wam'd  him 


Ik  third,  and  those  eight  daughters  of  the 

ploo^ 
Cae  Mlljm^  thro'  the  gates,  and  caught 

lus  hair,  330 

Aad  10  belabor'd  him  on  rib  and  cheek 
Tkj  BHMie  him  wild.    Not  less  one  glance 

he  caught 
Tkio*  open  doors  of  Ida  station'd  there 
Unksken,  clinging  to  her  purpose,  firm 
Tbo'sQBipass'd  by  two  armies  and  the  noise 
Of  tnnt;  and  standing  like  a  stately  pine 
t^  is  s  oataaet  on  an  island-crag, 
Whea  ftorm  is  on  the  heights,  and  right 

sad  left 
8«k'd  from  the  dark  heart  of  the  long  hills 

leU 
Ths  torrents,  dash'd  to  the  Tale;  and  yet 

her  wUl  340 

And  will  in  me  to  overcome  it  or  fall. 

fiat  when  I  told  the  king  that  I  was 
pledged 
Ta  Ight  in  touraey  for  my  bride,  he  clash'd 
Hi*  iroB  palms  together  with  a  cry; 
Himslf  would  tilt  it  out  among  the  lads; 
Bat  oferborae  by  all  his  bearded  lords 
Wok  NMOO.  dkwB  from  .ge  and  state. 

perforce 
fit  jieUed,  wroth  and  red,  with  fierce  de- 
mur; 
Aad  oMuy  a  bold  knight  started  up  in  heat, 
Aad  swara  to  oombat  for  my  claim  till 

3SO 


An  on  this  side  the  palace  ran  the  field 
Flat  to  the  garden-wall;  and  likewise  here, 
Abore  the  garden's  glowing  blossom-belts, 
A  eolnmn'd  entry  shone  and  marble  stairs, 
Aad  great  broose  Tmlfiay  emboaa'd  with 
Tonyris 


And  what  ahe  did  to  Cyrus  after  fi^t. 
But  now  fast  barr'd.    So  here  upon  the  flat 
All  that  long  mom  the  lists  were  hammer'd 

up. 
And  all  that  mom  the  heralds  to  and  fro. 
With  message  and  defiance,  went  and  came; 
Last,  Ida's  answer,  in  a  royal  hand*        361 
But  shaken   here   and  there,  and  rolling 

words 
Oration-like.    I  kiss'd  it  and  I  read: 

'  O  brother,  yon  have  known  the  pangs 

we  felt. 
What  heats  of  indignation  when  we  heard 
Of  those  that  iron-cramp'd  their  women's 

feet; 
Of  lands  in  which  at  the  altar  the  poor 

bride 
Gives  her  harsh  groom  for  bridal-gift  a 

scourge; 
Of  living  hearts  that  crack  within  the  fire 
Where  smoulder  their  dead  despots;  and  of 

those,  —  370 

Mothers, —  that,  all  prophetic  pity,  fling 
Their  pretty  maids  m  the  running  flood, 

and  swoops 
The  vulture,  beak  and  talon,  at  the  heart 
Made  for  all  noble  motion.     And  I  saw 
That  equal  baseness  lived  in  sleeker  times 
With  smoother  men;   the  old  leaven  lei^ 

ven'd  all; 
Millions  of  throats  would  bawl  for  civil 

righto. 
No  woman  named;  therefore  I  set  my  face 
Against  all  men,  and  lived  but  for  mine 

own. 
Far  off  from  men  I  built  a  fold  for  them; 
I  stored  it  full  of  rich  memorial ;  381 

I  fenced  it  round  with  gallant  iustitutes. 
And  biting  laws  to  scare  the  beasto  of  prey. 
And  proeper'd,  till  a  rout  of  saucy  boys 
Brake  on  us  at  our  books,  and  marr'd  our 

peace, 
Mask'd  like  our  maids,  blustering  I  know 

not  what 
Of  insolence  and  love,  some  pretext  held 
Of  baby  troth,  invalid,  since  my  will 
Seal'd  not  the  bond  —  the  striplings  I  — 

for  their  sport !  — 
I  tamed  my  leopards;  shall  I  not  tame 

these  ?  390 

Or  you  ?  or  I  ?  for  sinoe  yon  think  me 

touch'd 
In  honor —  what  I    I  would  not  aaght  of 

false  — 
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Is  not  our  cause  pure  7  and  whereas  I  know 
Your  prowess,  Arac,  and  what  mother's 

olood 
Ton  draw  from,  fight!    Yon  failing,  I  abide 
What  end  soerer;  fail  you  will  not.     Still, 
Take  not  his  life,  he  risk'd  it  for  my  own; 
His  mother  lives.    Yet  whatsoe'er  you  do. 
Fight  and  fight  well;  strike  ana  strike 

home.    O  dear 
Brothers,  the  woman's  angel  guards  you, 

you  400 

The  sole  men  to  be  mingled  with  our  cause. 
The  sole  men  we  shall  prize  in  the  after- 
time, 
Your  very  armor  hallow'd,  and  your  statues 
Rear'd,  sung  to,  when,  tliis  gadfly  brush'd 

aside, 
We  plant  a  solid  foot  into  the  Time, 
And  mould  a  generation  strong  to  move 
With  claim  on  claim  from  right  to  right, 

tiUshe 
YHiose    name    is  yoked  wiC:    children's 

know  herself; 
And  Knowledge  in  our  own  land  make  her 

tree. 
And,  ever  following  those  two  crowned 

twins,  410 

Conmierce  and  Conquest,  shower  the  fiery 

grain 
Of  freedom  broadcast  over  all  that  orbs 
Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 

mom.' 

Then  came  a  postscript  dash'd  across  the 

rest: 
*  See  that  there  be  no  traitors  in  your  camp. 
We  seem  a  nest  of  traitors  —  none  to  trust 
Since  our  arms  fail'd  —  this  Egypt-plague 

of  men ! 
Almost  our  maids  were  better  at  their 

homes. 
Than  thus  man-girdled  here.     Indeed  I 

think 
Our  chiefest  comfort  is  the  little  child     420 
Of  one  unworthy  mother,  which  she  left. 
She  shall  not  have  it  back;  the  child  shall 

grow 
To  prize  the  authentic  mother  of  her  mind. 
I  took  it  for  an  hour  in  mine  own  bed 
This  morning;    there   the  tender  orphan 

hands 
Felt  at  my  heart,  and  seem'd  to  charm  from 

thence 
The  wrath  I  nursed  against  the  world. 

Farewell.' 


I  ceased;  he  said,  *  Stabbom,  but  ib 

may  sit 
Upon  a  king's   right   hand    in  tkiudBi 

storms. 
And  breed  np  warriors  I    See  now,  tiio 

yoorself  41 

Be  dazzled  by  the  wildfire  LoTe  to  tioiigbi 
That  swallow  oommon  sense^  tbe  spaiduii( 

king. 
This  Grama  swamp'd  in  lai^  toteimnoe. 
When  the  man  wants  weight,  tlie  womai 

takes  it  up. 
And  topples  down  the  scales;  bat  this  i 

fizt 
As  are  the  roots  of  earth  and  base  of  all,- 
Man  for    the  field   and  woman  for  tb 

hearth; 
Man  for  the  sword,  and  for  the  needle  sin 
Man  with  the  head,  and  woman  with  tli 

heart; 
Man  to  conmoand,  and  woman  to  obey;  4. 
All  else  confusion.     Look  yon !  the  gra 

mare 
Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her  whinny  shrill 
From  tile  to  scullery,  and  her  small  gooi 

man 
Shrinks  in  his  arm-chair  while  the  fires  < 

hell 
Mix  with  his  hearth.    But  yon — she 's  y< 

a  colt  — 
Take,  break  her;  strongly  groom'd  an 

straitly  curb'd 
She  might  not  rank  with  those  detestable 
That  let  the  bantling  scald  at  home,  an 

brawl 
Their  rights  or  wrongs  like  potherbs  in  tl 

street. 
They  say  she  's  comely;  there 's  the  fairc 

chance.  4* 

/  like  her  none  the  less  for  rating  at  her  I 
Besides,  the  woman  wed  is  not  as  we. 
But  suffers  change  of  frame.   A  lusty  brae 
Of  twins  may  weed  her  of  her  folly.     B01 
The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child 
Is  woman's  wisdom.' 

Thus  the  hard  old  kin| 
I  took  my  leave,  for  it  was  nearly  noon; 
I  pored  upon  her  letter  which  I  held, 
And  on  the  little  clause,  *  take  not  his  life; 
I  mused  on  that  wild  morning  in  the  woodi 
And  on   the    *  Follow,  follow,  thou  shal 

win;'  4t 

I  thought  on  all  the  wrathful  king  had  saic 
And  how  the  strange  betrothment  was  t 

end. 
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Hm  I  remamber'd  that  burnt  Boroerer's 

eoiM 
TWt  OM  ihould  fight  with  shadows  and 

thodd&U; 
JUd  IQta  a  flash  the  weird  affeetion  came. 
Ka^oampy  and  college  tum'd  to  hollow 

shows; 
I  MB*d  to  moms  in  old  memorial  tilts, 
Aid  doing  battle  with  forgotten  ghosts, 
To  dream  mjself  the  shadow  of  a  dream; 
Asd  eie  I  woke  it  was  the  point  of  noon, 
IW  lifts  were  readjr.     Euipanoplied  and 

phmed  47a 

Wf  cater*d  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 
Opposed  to  fiftj,  tUl  the  trumpet  blared 
At  tke  barrier  like  a  wild  horn  in  a  land 
Of  oeboes,  and  a  moment,  and  once  more 
IW  trumpet,  and    again;    at  which  the 

itorm 
Of  gilloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of 


Asd  riders  front  to  front,  until  thev  closed 

Is  eoafliet  with  the    crash  of  snivering 

points,  480 

All  ttaader.     Yet  it  seem*d  a  dream,  I 

dream'd 
Of  Igbting.    On  his  haunches  rose  the 

BieeQ, 
Asd  isto  fierj  splinters  leapt  the  lance, 
Asd  ootof  stricken  helmets  sprane  the  fire. 
f^  Mt  like  rocks;  part  reel'd  but  kept 

tbeir  seats; 
Art  roU*d  on  the  earth  and  rose  again  and 

drew; 
I^itambled  mizt  with  floundering  horses. 

Down 
fVsn  those  two  bulks  at  Arac's  side,  and 

down 
FWa  Arac's  arm,  as  from  a  giant's  flail, 
IW  large  blows  rain'd,  as  here  and  everj- 
where  490 

Bt  rode  the  mellaj,  lord  of  the  ringing 

lists. 
And   all   the    plain  —  brand,  mace,  and 

shaft,  and  shield  — 
ftoek'd,  like  an  iron-clanging  anril  baag'd 
Witii  hammers;  till  I  thought,  can  this  be  he 
From  Gama's  dwarfish  loins  ?  if  this  be  so, 
The  mother  makes  us  most  —  and  in  mj 

dream 
I  glanced  aside,  and  saw  the  palace-front 
AliTe  with  fluttering  scarfs  and  ladies*  eyes. 
And  bigbeat,  among  the  statues,  statue-like. 
Between  a  cymbal^  Miriam  and  a  Jael, 
With  ^yehe's  babe,  was  Ida  watohing  as, 


A  single  band  of  gold  about  her  hair,  ya 
Like  a  saint's  glory  up  in  heaven;  but  she. 
No  saint  —  inexorable  —  no  tenderness  — 
Too  hard,  too  crueL  Tet  she  sees  me  fight. 
Yea,  let  her  see  me  fall.  With  that  I  dntve 
Among   the    thickest   and    bore  down  a 

prince. 
And  Cvril  one.    Yea,  let  me  make  my 

oream 
All  that  I  would.    But  that  large-moulded 

man. 
His  risage  all  agrin  as  at  a  wake,  510 

Made  at  me  thro'  the  press,  and,  stagger- 
ing back 
With    stroke    on    stroke    the    horse    and 

horseman,  came 
As  comes  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud, 
FUying  the    roofs   .nd  sacking    op    the 

drains, 
And  shadowing  down  the  champaign  till  it 

strikes 
On  a  wood,  and  takes,  and  breaks,  and 

cracks,  and  splits. 
And  twists  the  grain  with  such  a  roar  that 

Earth 
Reels,  and  the  herdsmen  cry;  for  every- 

thinff 
Gave  way  before  him.     Only  Florian,  he 
That  loved  me  closer  than  his  own  right 

eye,  5«> 

Thrust  in  between;   but  Arao  rode  him 

down. 
And  Cyril  seeing  it,  push'd  against  the 

Prince, 
With    Psyche's    color    round  his   helmet, 

tough. 
Strong,  supple,  sinew-corded,  apt  at  arms; 
But  tougher,   heavier,   stronger,  he    that 

smote 
And  threw  him.    Last  I  spurr'd;  I  felt  my 

veins 
Stretch  with  fierce  heat;  a  moment  hand  to 

hand, 
And  sword  to  sword,  and  horse  to  horse  we 

hung, 
nil  I  struck  out  and  shouted;  the  blade 

glanced, 
I  did  but  shear  a  feather,  and  dream  and 

truth  S30 

Flow'd  from  me;  darkness  closed  me,  and 

I  fell. 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  desil ; 

She  nor  swoon*d  nor  uttered  cry. 
All  her  maidens,  watehiug,  said, 

*  She  roust  weep  or  she  will  die.* 
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Then  they  praiaed  him,  loft  and  low, 
Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe  ; 
Tet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 
Lig^htly  to  the  -warrior  stept, 

Took  the  faoe-oloth  from  the  face ; 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee  — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears  ■ 
*'  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.' 


VI 

My  dream  had  never  died  or  lived  again; 
As  in  some  mystic  middle  state  I  lay. 
Seeing  I  saw  not,  hearing  not  I  heard; 
The',  if  I  saw  not,  yet  they  told  me  all 
So  often  that  I  speak  as  having  seen. 

For  so  it  seem'd,  or  so  they  said  to  me. 
That  all  things  grew  more  tragic  and  more 

strange; 
That  when  our  side  was  vanquished  and  my 

cause 
For  ever  lost,  there  went  up  a  great  cry, 

I  slain!  *     M^ 
and  ran 


'The  Prince  is  slain! '     My  father  heard 


lO 


In  on    the  lists,  and  there    unlaced  my 

casque 
And  groveird  on  my  body,  and  after  him 
Came  Psyche,  sorrowing  for  Aglai'a. 

But  high  upon  the  palace  Ida  stood 
With  Psyche  s  babe  m  arm;  there  on  the 

roofs 
Like  that  great  dame  of    Lapidoth  she 

sang. 

'  Our  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  the 
•  seed, 
The  little  seed  they  langh*d  at  in  the  dark, 
Has  risen  and  cleft  the  soil,  and  grown  a  bulk 
Of  spanless  girth,  that  lavs  on  every  side       ao 
A  thousand  arms  and  ruskee  to  the  sun. 

^  Our  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  they 

came; 
The  leaves  were  wet  with  women's  tears ;  they 

heard 
A  noise  of  songs  they  would  not  understand ; 
They  marked  it  with  the  red  cross  to  the  fall, 
And  wouid  have  strown  it,  and  are  fallen  them- 


*  Onr  enemies  have  fallen,  have  £aU«n :  tiiiy 

came, 
The  woodmen  with  their  axes :  lo  the  tree  I 
But  we  wiU  make  it  faggots  for  the  hearth, 
And  shape  it  plank  and  beam  for  roof  asd 

floor,  3B 

And  boats  and  bridges  for  the  nee  of  man. 

*  Onr  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen;  th^ 

struck; 
With  their  own  blows  they  hurt  themeslves, 

nor  knew 
There  dwelt  an  iron  nature  in  the  grain ; 
The  glittering  axe  was  broken  in  their  arms, 
Their  arms  were  shatter*d  to  the  ehonlder 

blade. 

'Our  enemies  have  fallen,  but  this  ahall 

grow 
A  night  of  Summer  from  the  heat,  a  breadth 
Of  Autumn,  dropping  fruits  of  power;   and 

roU'd 
With  music  in  the  growing  breeie  of  Time,   ¥> 
The  tops  shall  strike  from  star  to  star,  the 

fangs 
Shall  move  the  stony  bases  of  the  world. 

*  And  now,  O  maids,  behold  onr  saiieta- 

ary 
Is  violate,  our  laws  broken;  fear  we  not 
To  break  them  more  in  their  behoof,  whose 

arms 
Champion'd  our  cause  and  won  it  with  a 

day 
Blanch'd  in  our  annals,  and  perpetual  feast. 
When  dames  and  heroines  of  the  golden 

year 
Shall  strip  a   hundred    hollows    bare    of 

Spring, 
To  rain  an  April  of  ovation  round  jo 

Their  statues,  borne  aloft,  the  three;  bat 

come. 
We  will  be  liberal,  since  our  rights  are 

won. 
Let  them  not  lie  in  the  tents  with  coane 

mankind, 
HI  nurses;  but  descend,  and  proffer  these 
The  brethren  of  our  blood  and  cause,  that 

there 
Lie  bruised  and  maim'd,  the  tender  minia- 

tries 
Of  female  hands  and  ho8|ntalitj.' 

She  spoke,  and  with  the  babe  jet  in  bar 

arms. 
Descending,  burst  the  great  bronxe  TidTaSi 

and  led  59 

A  hundred  maids  in  train  aerois  the  park. 
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tot  eovTd,  and  tome  bare-headed,  on 

nir  fwi  in  flowen,  her  loreliest     Bj 

thm  went 
Hi  — iwni^d  air  sighing,  and  on  their 

carle 
hm  the  high  tree  the  Uoflsom  wavering 

feU, 
Aid  oftr  them  the  tremuloas  islei  of  light 
flUid,  the  J    moving    under    shade;    out 

Bhuiche 
Atiiiteaes  follow'd.    So  they  came:  anon 
Tkv*  open  Held  into  the  lists  thej  wound 
Tmofousljr;  and  as  the  leader  of  the  herd 
Ikt  koMs  a  stately  fretwork  to  the  sun,  70 
Aid  foUow'd  op  by  a  hundred  airy  does, 
Stefi  with  a  tender  foot,  light  as  on  air, 
1W  lofsly,  lordly  creature  floated  on 
Tt  vlKn  her  woonded  brethren  lay;  there 

•UyU 
Ksdt  OB  one  knee,  —  the  child  on  one,  — 

sad  prest 
Ihnr  binds,  and  eaU'd  them  dear  deliver- 

m, 
Asd  hmny  warriors,  and  immortal  names, 
Aid  lud,  *  You  shall  not  lie  in  the  tents, 

bothere. 
Aid  lined  by  those  for  whom  yon  fought, 

lid  served 
Wkk  feaale  hands  and  hospitality/         80 

Tka,  whether  moved  by  this,  or  was  it 


8bi  put  my  way.    Up  started  from  my 

tide 
Tit  old  lioo,  glaring  with  his  whelpless  eye, 
Sihit;  hot  when  sl^  saw  me  lying  stark, 
Mielni'd  and  mute,  and  motionlessly  pale, 
Ctldofea  to  her,  she  sigh'd;  and  when  she 

1W  haggard  father's  face  and  reverend 

bard 

Of  miy  twine,  all  dabbled  with  the  blood 

Of  his  own  son,  shndder'd,  a  twitch  of  pain 

Tottned  her  mouth,  and  o*er  her  forehead 

past  90 

A  shadow,  and  her  hue  changed,  and  she 


'He  saved  my  life;  my  brother  slew  him 

for  tt. 
Xo  OMiffe;  at  which  the  king  in  bitter  scorn 
Dvew  fmn  my  neck  the  painting  and  the 


Roee  from  the  distance  on  her  memory. 
When  the  good  queen,  her  mother,  shore 

the  tress 
With  kisses,  ere  the  days  of  Lady  Blanche. 
And  then  once  more  she  looked  at  my  pale 

face; 
Till  understanding  all  the  foolish  work    100 
Of  Fancy,  and  the  bitter  close  of  all. 
Her  iron  will  was  broken  in  her  mind; 
Her  noble  heart  was  molten  in  her  breast; 
She  bow*d,  she  set  the  child  on  the  earth; 

she  laid 
A  feeling  finger  on  my  brows,  and  pre- 
sently 
*0  Sire,'  she  said,   'he   lives;  he  is  not 

deadt 
O,  let  me  have  him  with  my  brethren  here 
In  our  own  palace;  we  will  tend  on  him 
Like  one  of  these;  if  so,  by  any  means, 
To  lighten  this  great  clog  of  thanks,  that 

make 
Our  progress  falter  to  the  woman's  goaL' 


110 


Amd  held  them  op.    She  saw  them,  and  a 


She  said;  but  at  the  happy  word  'he 

lives! ' 
My   father    stoop*d,   re-father'd    o'er  my 

wounds. 
So  those  two  foes  above  my  fallen  life. 
With  brow  to  brow  like  night  and  evening 

mixt 
Their  dark  and  gray,  while   Psyche  ever 

stole 
A  little  nearer,  till  the  babe  that  by  ns, 
Half-lapt  in  glowing  gause  and  golden 

brede. 
Lay  like  a  new-fallen  meteor  on  the  grass, 
Uncared  for,  spied  its  mother  and  began 
A    blind   and   babbling  laughter,  and  to 

dance  fat 

Its  body,  and  reach  its  fatling  innooent 

anns 
And  lazy  lingering  fingers.    She  the  appeal 
Brook'd  not,  but  clamoring  out  *  Mine  — 

mine  —  not  yours  I 
It  is  not  yours,  but  mine;  give  me  the 

child  I ' 
Ceased  all  on  tremble;  piteous  was  the 

crv. 
So    stood    the     unhappy    mother     open- 

mouth'd. 
And  tum'd  each  face  her  way.    Wan  was 

her  cheek 
With  hollow  watch,  her  blooming  mantle 

torn, 
Red  grief  and  mother's  hunger  in  her  eye^ 
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He  rose,  and  while  each  ear  was  priok'd 
to  attend 
A  tempest,  thro'  the  cloud  that  dimmed  her 

hroke 
A  genial  warmth  and  light  once  more,  and 

shone 
Thro'  glittering  drops  on  her  sad  friend. 

*  Come  hither, 

0  Psyche,'  she  cried  oat,  'emhraoe  me, 

come, 
Quick  while  I  melt;  make  reconcilement 

sure 
With  one  that  cannot  keep  her  mind  an 

hour;  369 

Come  to  the  hollow  heart  they  slander 

so  t 
Kiss  and  be  friends,  like  children  being 

chid  I 
/  seem  no  more,  /  want  forgiveness  too; 

1  should   have  had  to  do  with  none  but 

nuiids, 
That  have  no  links  with  men.    Ah  false 

but  dear. 
Dear  traitor,  too  much  loved,  why  ?  — 

why  ?  —  yet  see 
Before  these  kings  we  embrace  you  yet 

once  more 
With  all  forgiveness,  all  oblivion, 
And  trust,  not  love,  you  less. 

And  now,  O  Sire, 
Grant  me  your  son,  to  nurse,  to  wait  upon 

him. 
Like  mine  own  brother.    For  mj  debt  to 

him,  380 

This  nightmare  weight  of  gratitude,  I  know 

it. 
Taunt  me  no  more;   yourself  and  yours 

shall  have 
Free  adit;  we  will  scatter  all  our  maids 
Till    happier  times  each    to    her  proper 

hearth. 
What  use  to  keep  them  here  —  now  ?  grant 

my  prayer. 
Help,  father,  brother,  help;  speak  to  the 

king; 
Thaw  this  male  nature  to  some  touch  of 

that 
Which  kills  me  with  myself,  and  drags  me 

down 
From  my  fixt  height  to  mob  me  up  with 

all  389 

The  soft  and  milky  rabble  of  womankind. 
Poor  weakling  even  as  they  are.' 

Passionate  tears 
Folio w'd;  the  king  replied  not;  Cyril  said: 


*  Tour  brother,  lady,  —  Florian,  —  aak  foi 

him 
Of  your  great  Head  —  for  he  is  wcmnded 

too  — 
That  you  may  tend  upon  him  with  the 

Prince.* 

*  Ay,  so/  said  Ida  with  a  bitter  smile, 

*  Our  laws  are  broken;  let  him  enter  too.' 
Then  Violet,  she  that  sang  the  monnifii] 

song, 
And  had  a  cousin  tumbled  on  the  plain, 
Petition'd    too    for    him.      'Ay,   so^'   she 

said,  900 

'  I  stagger  in  the  stream;  I  cannot  keep 
My  heart  an  eddy  from  the  brawling  hour. 
We  break  our  laws  with  ease,  but  let  it 

be.' 
'  Ay,  so  ? '  said  Blanche:  <  Amazed  am  I  to 

hear 
Your  Hi^^bness;  but  your  Highness  breaks 

with  ease 
The  law  your  Highness    did  not  make; 

't  was  I. 
I  had  been   wedded  wife,  I  knew  man- 
kind. 
And  block'd  them  out;  but  these  men  came 

to  woo 
Tour  Highness,  —  verily  I  think  to  win.' 

So  she,  and  tum'd  askance  a  wintnr  eye; 
But  Ida,  with  a  voice  that,  like  a  bell  sit 
Toll'd   by  an  earthquake  in  a  tiemblii^ 

tower. 
Rang  ruin,  answer'd  full  of  grief  and  scorn: 

'  Fling  our  doors  wide  !  all,  all,  not  one, 

but  all, 
Not  only  he,  but  by  my  mother's  soul, 
Whatever  man  lies  wounded,  friend  or  foe, 
Shall  enter,  if  he  will  I     Let  our  girls  flit. 
Till  the  storm  die  1  but  had  you  stood  l^ 

us. 
The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos  from  his 

base 
Had  left  us  rock.     She  fain  would  sting  us 

too,  330 

But  shall  not.     Pass,  and  mingle  with  your 

likes. 
We  brook  no  further  insult,  but  are  gone.' 

She  tum'd;  the  very  nape  of  her  white 

neck 
Was  rosed  with  indignation;  but  the  Prinee 
Her  brother  came;  the  king  her  6Ulwt 

charmed 
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Bar  womided  soul  with  words;   nor  did 

mine  own 
Bcfme  her  proffer,  lastly  gave  his  hand. 

Then  ns  thej  lifted  op,  dead  weights, 
and  bare 
Stxaigfat  to  the  doors;  to  them  the  doors 
gaye  war  3^9 

Grauung,  and  m  the  vestal  entry  shriek'd 
The  Tirgin  marble  under  iron  heels. 
And  on  they  moved  and  gain'd  the  hall, 

and  there 
Bflsted;  bnt  great  the  crash  was,  and  each 

base. 
To  left  and  right,  of  those  tall  colunms 

drown'd 
Li  nlken  flnctnation  and  the  swarm 
\     Of  female  whisperers.    At  the  further  end 
Wu  Ida  by  the  throne,  the  two  great  cats 
CloM  bj  her,  like  supporters  on  a  shield, 
I     Bov-beek'd  with  fear;  but  in  the  centre 
I  stood 

The   common    men    with    rolling    eyes; 
amased  340 

Tliey  gbred  opon  the  women,  and  aghast 
The  women  stared  at  these,  all  silent,  save 
When  armor  clash'd  or  jingled,  while  the 

Mieending,  struck  athwart  the  ball,  and 

shot 
A  flyiiiff  splendor  out  of  brass  and  steel, 
Thit  0  er  the  statues  leapt  from  head  to 

bead, 
^ov  fired  an  angry  Pallas  on  the  helm, 
Soviet  a  wrathful  Dian's  moon  on  flame; 
And  now  and  then  an  echo  started  up. 
And  ibaddering  fled  from  room  to  room, 

and  died  350 

^fri^t  in  far  apartments. 

Then  the  voice 
Of  Ua  sounded,  issuing  ordinance ; 
^  me  they  bore  up  the  broad  stairs,  and 

thro' 
^  long -laid  galleries  past  a  hundred 

doors 
^0  one  deep  chamber  shut  from  sound,  and 

due 
To  hmgoid  limbs    and  sickness,  left  me 
.  .    in  it; 

^  others  otherwhere  they  laid ;  and  all 
-^t  afternoon  a  sound  arose  of  hoof 
^  ehariot,  many  a  maiden  passing  home 
lill  happier  times;  but  some  were  left  of 

those  360 

Held  la^reet.  and  the  great  lords  out  and  in. 


From  those  two  hosts  that  lay  beside  the 

wall, 
Walk'd  at  their  will,  and  everything  was 

changed. 

Ask  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea ; 
The  doud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take 

the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape ; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd  thee  ? 

Ask  me  00  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  what  answer  should  I  g^ve  ? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye : 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  Uiee  die  I 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed ; 

I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain ; 

Let  the  neat  river  take  me  to  the  main. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 


VII 

So  was  their  sanctuary  violated, 
80  their  fair  college  turned  to  hospital. 
At  first  with  all  confusion;  by  ana  by 
Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws, 
A  kindlier  influence  reign'd,  and  every- 
where 
Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick.     The  maidens  came, 

they  talk'd. 
They  sang,  they  read;  till  she  not  fair  be- 
gan 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble;    and  to    and 
fro  10 

With  books,  with  flowers,  with  angel  offices, 
Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And   in   their    own    clear    element,  they 
moved. 

But  sadness  on  the  soul  of  Ida  fell. 
And  hatred  of  her  weakness,  blent  with 

shame. 
Old  studies  fail'd;  seldom  she  spoke;  but 

oft 
Clomb  to  the  roofs,  and  gazed  alone  for 

hours 
On  that  disastrous  leaguer,  swarms  of  men 
Darkening  her  female  field.    Void  was  her 

use. 
And  she  as  one  that  climbs  a  peak  to  gaze 
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O'er  land  and  main,  and  sees  a  great  black 

cloud  21 

Drag  inward  from  the  deeps,  a  wall  of 

night, 
Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  verge  to 

shore, 
And  suck  the  blinding  splendor  from  the 

sand, 
And  quenching  lake  by  lake  and  tarn  by 

tarn 
Expunge  the  world;  so  fared  she  gazing 

there. 
So  blackened  all  her  world  in  secret,  blank 
And  waste  it  seem'd  and  vain;  tiU  down 

she  came. 
And  found  fair  peace  once  more  among  the 

sick. 

And  twilight  dawn'd;  and  mom  by  morn 

the  lark  30 

Shot  up  and  shrill'd  in   flickering  gyres, 

but  I 
Lay  silent  in  the  muffled  cage  of  life. 
And  twilight  gloom'd,  and  broader-grown 

the  bowers 
Drew  the  great  night  into  themselves,  and 

heaven. 
Star  after  star,  arose  and  fell;  but  I, 
Deeper  than  those  weird  doubts  could  reach 

me,  lay 
Quite  sunder'd  from  the  moving  Universe, 
Nor  knew  what  eye  was  on  me,  nor  the 

hand 
That  nursed  me,  more  than  infants  in  their 

sleep. 

But  Psyche  tended  Florian;  with  her  oft  40 
Melissa  came,  for  Blanche  had  gone,  but 

left 
Her  child  among  us,   willing  she   should 

keep 
Court-favor.      Here  and  there  the   small 

bright  head, 
A  light  of  healing,  glanced  about  the  couch. 
Or  uiro'  the  parted  silks  the  tender  face 
Peeped,  shiniug  in  upon  the  wounded  man 
Witn  blush  and  smile,  a  medicine  in'  them- 
selves 
To  wile  the  length  from  languorous  hours, 

and  draw 
The  sting  from  pain;  nor  seem'd  it  strange 

.that  soon  49 

He  rose  up  whole,  and  those  fair  charities 
Join'd  at  her  side ;  nor  stranger  seem'd  that 

hearts 


So  gentle,  so  emplov'd,  shoold  doM  in  lofs^ 
Thfui  when  two  dewdrops  on  the  petal 

shake 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper 

down. 
And  slip  at  once  all-fragrant  into  <»ie. 

Less  prosperously  the  seoond  fiiit  ob- 

tain'd 
At  first  with  Psyche.    Not  tho'  Blaoflha 

had  sworn 
That  after  that  dark  night  among  the  ftdds 
She  needs  must  wed  him  for  her  own  good 

name;  $9 

Not  tho'  he  built  upon  the  babe  restored  ^ 
Not  tho'  she  liked  him,  yielded  she,  bnlp 

fear'd 
To  incense  the  Head  onoe  more;  till  on  ^ 

day 
When  Cyril  pleaded,  Ida  came  behind 
Seen  but  of  Psyche;  on  her  foot  she  hong 
A  moment,  and  she  heard^  at  which  hoc 

face 
A  little  flush'd,  and  she  past  on;  bat  each 
Assumed  from  thenoe  a  half-oonsent  in- 
volved 
In  stillness,  plighted  troth,  and  were  al 

peace. 

Nor  only  these;  Love  in  the  saored  halk 
Held  carnival  at  wUl,  and  flying  atmck  70 
With  showers  of  random  sweet  on  maid  ai^ 

man. 
Nor  did  her  father  cease  to  press  my  claim, 
Nor  did  mine  own  now  reconciled;  nor  yet 
Did  those  twin  brothers,  risen  again  and 

whole ; 
Nor  Arac,  satiate  with  his  victory. 

But  I  lay  still,  and  with  me  oft  she  tat. 
Then  came    a  change;  for   sometimes  I 

would  catch 
Her  hand  in  wild  delirium,  gripe  it  hatd» 
And  fling  it  like  a  viper  off,  anid  shriek, 
*  You  are  not  Ida; '  clasp  it  once  again,     ft 
And  call  her  Ida,  tho'  I  knew  her  not. 
And  call  her  sweet,  as  if  in  irony, 
And  call  her  hard  and  cold,  which  seem'd  a 

truth; 
And  still  she  fear'd  that  I  should  lose  my 

mind. 
And  often  she  believed  that  I  should  die; 
Till  out  of  long  frustration  of  her  care. 
And  pensive  tendance  in  the   all- 

noons, 
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ill  wakkm  in  ibe  dead,  the  dark,  when 

IMVd  thimder  thro*  the  milace  floors,  or 

etU'd 
Oi  iyng    Time    from  all    their    silver 

ftoBffoea —  90 

JUd  sot  ca  memoriea  of  her  kindlier  days, 
iid  MlekNig  glances  at  my  father's  grief, 
Aid  it  the  happy  lovers  heart  in  heart  — 
iid  out  of  haantings  of  my  spoken  love, 
Aid  lonely    lastemngs    to    my    mutter'd 

dream* 
Aid  often  feeling  of  the  helpless  hands, 
Aid  wordless    broodings    on  the  wasted 

eheek  — 
Fnb  ill  a  eloeer  interest  flonrish'd  up, 
TtirnwM  touch  by  touch,  and  last,   to 

thtue, 
hm,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with 

tears  too 

hj  mmtt  cold  morning  glacier;  frail  at  first 
Aad  feeble,  all  unconscious  of  itself. 
Bit  Meh  ss  gathered  color  day  by  day. 

Liit  I  woke  lane,  but  well-nigh  close  to 

death 
For  veskness.    It  was  evening;  silent  light 
8kp(  OB  the  painted  walls,  wherein  were 

wrought 
Twognuid  designs;  for  on  one  side  arose 
TV  women  up  m  wild  revolt,  and  stormed 
At  tke  Oppian  law.    Titanic  shapes,  they 

eramm'd 
IV  fomm,  and  half-cmsh'd  among  the 

rpst  110 

M  dwirf-like  Cato  cower'd.    On  the  other 

side 
BaitiBiia  spoke  against  the  tax;  behind, 
A  train  of  dames.     By  axe  and  eagle  sat, 
ft'Uk  all  their  foreheads  drawn  in  Roman 

scowls, 
iad  half  the  wolTa-milk  curdled  in  their 

veina, 
1W  firree  triumvirs;    and    before    them 

paused 
Hortenaia,  pleading;  angry  was  her  face. 

I  snw  the  forms;  I  knew  not  where  I 

wna. 
TWy  did  hot  look  like  hollow  shows;  nor 

more  119 

Sweet  Ida.  Falm  to  palm  she  sat;  the  dew 
Dwelt  in  her  eyes,  and  softer  all  her  shape 
Aad  ronader  seem'd.    I  moved^  I  sigh  d; 

niooeh 


Came  round  my  wrist,  and  tears  upon  my 

hand. 
Then  all  for  languor  and  self-pity  ran 
Mine  down  my  face,  and  with  what  life  I 

had, 
And  like  a  flower  that  cannot  all  unfold, 
So  drench'd  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun, 
Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  toward  him,  I  on 

her 
Fizt  my  faint  eyes,  and  utter'd  whisper- 

ingly: 

*  If  you  be  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet 
dream,  130 

I  would  but  ask  yon  to  fulfil  yourself; 
But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
I  ask  you  nothing;  only,  if  a  dream. 
Sweet  dream,  be  perfect.    I  shall  die  to- 
night. 
Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die.' 

I  could  no  more,  but  lay  like  one  in 

trance, 
That  hears  his  burial  talk'd  of  by  bis  friends. 
And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make  one 

•ign, 
But  lies  and  dreads  his  doom.    She  tnm'd, 

she  paused,  139 

She  stoop'd;  and  out  of  languor  leapt  a 

cry. 
Leapt  fiery   Passion  from  the  brinks  of 

death. 
And  I  believed  that  in  the  living  world 
My  spirit  closed  with  Ida's  at  the  lips; 
Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she 

rose 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  ah» 

came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love* 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt;  and 

she  150 

Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides, 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave, 
To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  deck'd  her 

out 
For  worship  without  end  —  nor  end  of  mine, 
Stateliest,  for  thee  I  but  mute  she  glided 

forth. 
Nor  glanced  behind  her,  and  I  sank  and 

slept, 
Fill*d  thro'  and  thro*  with  love,  a  happy 

sleep. 
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Deep  in  the  night  I  woke:  she,  near  me, 
held 
A  volume  of  the  poets  of  her  hind.  159 

There  to  herself,  all  in  low  tones,  she  read: 

'Now  sleeps  the    crimson  petal,  now  the 
white ; 


Nor  waves  the  03rpre88  in  the  palace  walk ; 

jold  fin  in  the  p<    _        _ 
The  fire-fly  wakens ;  waken  thou  with  me. 


Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font. 


*  Now  droops  the  milk-white  peacock  like  a 

ghost, 
And  liSce  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me. 

'  Now  lies  the  Earth  all  DanaS  to  the  stars, 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

'  Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leaves 
A  shining  furrow,  as  thy  thoughts  in  me.     170 

*  Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  np, 
And  slips  into  the  hosom  of  the  lake. 

So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 
Into  my  hosom  and  he  lost  in  me.' 

I  heard  her  turn  the  page;  she  found  a 
small 
Sweet  idyl,  and  once  more,  as  low,  she 
read: 

'  Gome  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 
height 
YHiat  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd 

sang), 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendor  of  the  hills  ? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  heavens,  and 
cease  180 

To  glide  a  sunheam  hy  the  hlasted  pine. 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire ; 
And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  oome, 
For  LoTe  la  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him ;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he. 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize. 
Or  red  with  spirted  purple  (^  the  vats. 
Or  foxlike  in  the  vine  ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death  and  Morning  on  the  Silver  Horns, 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine, 
Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ioe,      191 
That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors. 
But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley ;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water- 
smoke, 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air.        199 
So  waste  not  thou,  but  oome ;  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 


Arise  to  thee  ;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  soaBd, 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  hut  every  sound  £b  aweet ; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro*  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  eUns, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable 


So  she  low-toned,  while  with  shat  eyes  I 

lay 
Listening,  then  look'd.    Pale  was  the  per* 

feet  face; 
The  bosom  with  long  sighs  labor'd;   and 

meek  aao 

Seem'd  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  Inminoos 

eyes, 
And  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand,    ^le 

said 
Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  fail'd 
In  sweet  humility,  had  fail'd  in  all; 
That  all  her  labor  was  but  as  a  block 
Left  in  the  quarry;  but  she  still  were  loth. 
She  still  were  loth  to  yield  herself  to  one 
That  wholly  scom'd  to  help  their  equal 

rights 
Against  the  sons  of  men  and  ImrUnMi 

laws. 
She  pray'd  me  not  to  judge  their  canse 

from  her  aaa 

That  wroug'd  it,  sought  far  less  for  truth 

than  power 
In  knowledge.    Something  wild  within  her 

breast, 
A  greater  than  all  knowledge,  beat  her 

down. 
And  she  had  nursed  me  there  from  week  to 

week; 
Much  had  she  learnt  in  little  time.    In  part 
It  was  ill  counsel  had  misled  the  girl 
To  vex  true  hearts;  yet  was  she   but  a 

girl  — 
*  Ah  fool,  and  made  myself  a  qaeen  of 

farce  I 
When  comes  another  such  ?  never,  I  think, 
Till  the  sun  drop,  dead,  from  the  sig^.' 

Her  voice 
Choked,  and  her  forehead  sank  upon  her 

hands,  sji 

And  her  great  heart  thro*  all  the  fanltful 

past 
Went  sorrowing  in  a  pause  I  dared  not 

break; 
Till  notice  of  a  change  in  the  dark  world 
Was  lispt  about  the  aca<rias,  and  a  bird. 
That  early  woke  to  feed  her  little  ones, 
Sent  from  a  dewy  breast  a  cry  for  light. 
She  moved,  and  at  her  feet  the  volume  felL 
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■oi  tbjaelf  too  much,'  I  Mid, 

'■or  blame 
IWbmIi  the  eont  of  men  and  barbarous 

kwt;  340 

Iknime  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till 


flMrfbffth  thoQ  hast  a  helper,  me,  that 


Tb  woman's  eaase  is  man's;  they  rise  or 

nnk 
T«{ctW,  dwarTd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free. 
F«  ibe  that  oat  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
1W  iluning  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with 


Hh  sigbls,  his  days,  mores  with  him  to  one 

goel, 
^  sU  the  fair  young   planet  in  her 

bands  — 
If  Ae  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
Bsv  shall  men  grow  ?  but  work  no  more 

slonel  950 

Ovpbee  is  much;  as  far  as  in  ns  lies 
Wt  two  will  senre  them  both  in  aiding 

WiB  desr  away  the  parasitic  forms 

Tkit  irem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her 

down  — 
^  leave  her  space  to  bureeon  out  of  all 
WitUn  her  —  let  her  mslce  herself  her 

own 
Tt  |i?e  or  keep,  to  lire  and  learn  and  be 
An  thit  not  harms  distinctiTe  womanhood. 
Fcr  wooian  is  not  undevelopt  man, 
Bit  diTerse.     Could  we  make  her  as  the 

man,  a6o 

Swsrt  Lore  were  slain;  his  dearest  bond 

is  this, 
Net  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Tflt  in  the  long  years    liker  must  they 
_^      g»w; 

IBS  nan  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
l/e  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 
Sot  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw 

the  world ; 
Ske  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  cblldward 


Xor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words;      970 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of 

Time, 
Sit  aide  by  side,  fnll-summ'd  in  all  their 

powers, 
Dinmsiag  harrest,  sowing  the  to-be. 
Mi  m  went  eaeh  and  leverencing  eaeh, 


Distinct  in  indiyidualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to 
men; 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste 
and  calm; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human- 
kind. 979 

May  these  things  be  ! ' 

Sighing  she  spoke:  '  I  fear 

They  will  not.' 

'  Dear,  bnt  let  us  type  them  now 

In  our  own  liyes,  and  this  proud  watch- 
word rest 

Of  eonal ;  seeing  either  sex  alone 

Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriage  lies 

Nor  equal,  nor  unequal.    Each  fulfils 

Defect  in    each,  and  always   thought  in 
thought, 

Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow, 

The  single  pure  and  perfect  animal, 

The  two-ceird  heart  beatings  with  one  full 
stroke,  189 

Life.' 

And  again  sighing  she  spoke:  *  A  dream 

That  once  was  mine  I  what  woman  taught 
you  this  ?  * 

*  Alone,'  I  said,   '  from  earlier  than  I 

know. 
Immersed   in  rich   foreshadowing^  of  the 

world, 
I  loved  the  woman.     He,  that  doth  not, 

lives 
A  drowniue  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self. 
Or  pines   m    sad   experience   worse   thaa 

death. 
Or  keeps  his  wing*d  affections  dipt  with 

crime. 
Tet  was  there  one  thro'  whom  I  loved  her, 

one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household 

ways. 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants. 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt      sot 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men. 
Who  look'd  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seem'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  per- 
force 
Sway'd  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they 

moved, ' 
And  girdled  her  with  musio.     Happy  he 
With  snob  a  mother  t  faith  in  womankind 
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Beats  with  bis  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things 

high  310 

Comes  easj  to  him,  and  tho'  he  trip  and  &11 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  cUy.* 

•  But  I,' 
Said  Ida,  tremulously, '  so  all  unlike  — 
It  seems  you  love  to  cheat  yourself  with 

words; 
This  mother  is  your  modeL    I  have  heard 
Of  your  strange  doubts;  they  well  might 

be;  I  seem 
A  mockery  to  my  own  self.    Nerer,  Prince  I 
You  cannot  love  me/ 

'  Nay,  but  thee,'  I  said, 
'From  yearlong  poring  on  thy  pictured 

eye*. 
Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen,  and 

saw  s»> 

Thee  woman  thro'  the  crust  of  iron  moods 
That  mask'd  thee  from  men's  reverence 

up,  and  forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  saucy  boyhood; 

now. 
Given  back  to  life,  to  life  indeed,  thro' 

thee, 
Indeed  I  love.     The  new  day  comes,  the 

ligbt 
Dearer  for  nieht,  as  dearer  thou  for  faults 
Lived  over.    Lift  thine  eyes;  my  doubts  are 

dead. 
My  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows;  the 

change. 
This  tmthfiu  change  in  thee  has  kill'd  it. 

Dear, 
Look  up,  and   let  thy  nature  strike  on 

mine,  330 

Like  yonder  morning  on   the  blind  half- 
world. 
Approach  and  fear  not;  breathe  upon  my 

brows; 
In  that  fine  air  I  tremble,  all  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and 

this 
Is  mom  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to-corae 
Reels,   as  the  golden   Autumn   woodland 

reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  bnming  weeds.   For- 
give me, 
I  waste   my  heart  in   signs;  let   be.     My 

bride. 
My  wife,  my  life  t     O,  we  will  walk  this 

world. 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end,  340 

And  so  thro'  those  dark  gates  across  the 

wild 


That  no  man  knows.    Indeed  I  love  tlMt| 

come. 
Yield  thyself  np;  my  hopes  and  thine 

one. 

Accomplish  thoa  my  manhood  and  tbyiailft 
Lay  thy  sweet  hanoa  in  mine  and  trait  t0 

me.' 

CONCLUSION 

So  doeed  our  tale,  of  whieh  I  givo  joa 
The  random  scheme  aa  wildly  aa  it  rose. 
The  words  are  mostly  mine;  for  when 

ceased 
There  came  a  minute's  panse,  and  Walta^^ 

said, 
<  I  wish  she  had  not  yielded  I '  then  to  ns^ 
*  What  if  you  drest  it  np  poetically  I ' 
So  pray'd  the  men,  the   women;  I  gai 

assent. 
Yet  how  to  bind  the  scattered  scheme  el 

seven 
Together  in  one  sheaf  ?    What  style  eoold 

suit? 
The    men    required   that  I   should    m% 

thion^oat  » 

The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantesqoe. 
With  which  we  banter'd  Uttle  Litia  fint; 
The  women  —  and  perhaps  they  felt  their 

power. 
For  something  in  the  ballads  which  thej 

sang. 
Or  in  their  silent  influence  as  they  sat, 
Had   ever   seem'd   to   wrestle   with  bar- 

lesque, 
And    drove    us,  last,  to  quite  a  solemn 

close  — 
They  hated  banter,  wish'd  for  something 

real, 
A  gallant  fight,  a  noble  princess  — why    19 
Not  make  her  true-heroic  —  true-sublime  ? 
Or  all,  they  said,  as  earnest  as  the  dose  ? 
Which  yet  with  such  a  framework  soaroo 

could  be. 
Then  rose  a  little  feud  betwixt  the  two^ 
Betwixt  the  mockers  and  the  realists; 
And  I,  betwixt  them  both,  to  please  them 

both, 
And  yet  to  give  the  story  as  it  rose, 
I  moved  as  in  a  strange  diagonal, 
And    maybe   neither  pleased   myself  uat, 

them. 

But  Lilia  pleased  me,  for  she  took  no  part 
In  our  dispute;  the  sequel  of  the  tale       m 
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U  iBMk'd  ber,  mod  she  sat,  she  plack'd 

8b  tsw  it  from  her,  thinking;  last,  she 

A  ihsvirj  chuMe  upon  her  aant,  and  said, 
'Ttt— teU  OS  what  we  are '  —  who  might 

bavetidd, 
Ut  ^  was  eramm'd  with  theories  out  of 

books. 
Bit  tbttiwre  rose  a  shout.   The  gates  were 

ek>sed 
Al  inset,  and  the  erowd  were  swarming 


Ittiks  their  leare,  ahout  the  garden  rails. 

8s  I  sad  some  went  out  to  these;  we 
eUmbM  39* 

Tb  ilope  to  Virian  -  place,  and  turning 

•sw 
Tb  hmj  Tallers,  half  in  light,  and  half 
Fir  iksnowing  from  the  west,  a  land  of 

Gnj  balls    alone  among    their    massiTe 

grotres; 
Tnm  hamlets;    here  and   there  a  rustic 

tower 
BilMort  in  belts  of  hop  and  breadths  of 

wheat; 
Tki  ibimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream;  the 


A  nd  nil,  or  a  white;  and  far  beyond, 
Tmgiaed  more  than  seen,  the  skirts  of 
Franee. 

'Look  there,  a  garden  !  *  said  mj  college 
friend, 
1W  Torj  member's  elder  son, '  and  there  ! 
God  bless  the  narrow  sea  which  keeps  her 

off,  5« 

lad  keeps  onr  Britain,  whole  within  her- 

■eif. 
A  aatioii  jet,  the  mlers  and  the  ruled  — 
Some  sense  of  dutj,  something  of  a  faith, 
Some  rererenoe  for  the  laws  ourseWes  have 

made, 

patient  tome  to  change  them  when 

we  will, 

eiTio    manhood    Arm    against    the 

erowd  — 
Bat  jooder,  whiff  I  there  comes  a  sudden 

The  graTest  ettisen  seems  to  lose  his  head, 
The  lung  is  seared,  the  soldier  will  not 
fl^^t,  60 

TW  Ittllt  bojs  begin  to  shoot  and  stab, 


A  kingdom  topples  over  with  a  shriek 
Like  an  old  woman,  and  down  rolls  the 

world 
In  mock  heroics  stranger  than  our  own; 
KeTolts,  republics,  revolutions,  most 
No  graver  than  a  schoolboys'  barring  out; 
Too  comic  for  the  solemn  things  they  are. 
Too  solemn  for  the  comic  touches  in  them. 
Like  our  wild   Princess  with  as  wise  a 

dream 
As  some  of  theirs  —  God  bless  the  narrow 

seas  t  70 

I  wish  they  were  a  whole  Atlantic  broad.* 

'  Have  patience,'  I  replied, '  ourselves  are 

Of  social  wrong;  and  maybe  wildest  dreams 
Are  but  the  needful  preludes  of  the  truth. 
For  me,  the  genial  day,  the  bappy  crowd. 
The  sport  half-science,  fill  me  with  a  faith, 
This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  go-cart.     Patience  I    Give  it 

time 
To  learn  its  limbs;  there  is  a  hand  that 

guides.' 

In  such  discourse  we  gain'd  the  garden 

rails,  80 

And  there  we  saw  Sir  Walter  where  he 

stood. 
Before  a  tower  of  crimson  holly-oaks. 
Among  six  boys,  head  under  head,  and 

look'd 
No  little  lily-handed  baronet  he, 
A  great  bii)ad-shoulder*d  genial  English- 

man, 
A  lord  of  fat  prize-oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  atid  of  pine, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 
A  pamphleteer  on  g^uano  and  ou  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none;  90 
Fair-hair*d  and  redder  than  a  windy  mom; 
Now  shaking  hands  with  him,  now  him,  of 

those 
That  stood  the  nearest  —  now  address'd  to 

speech  — 
Who  spoke  few  words  and  pithy,  such  as 

closed 
Welcome,  farewell,  and  weleome  for  the 

year 
To  follow.     A  shout  rose  again,  and  made 
The  long  line  of  the  approaching  rookery 

swerve 
From  the  elms,  and  shook  the  branches  of 

the  deer 
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From  slope  to  slope  thro*  distant  ferns,  and 

rang  99 

Beyond  the  bourn  of  sunset  —  O,  a  shout 
More  joyful  than  the  city-roar  that  hails 
Premier  or  king  1    Why  should  not  these 

great  sirs 
Give  op  their  parks  some  doien  times  a 

year 
To  let  the  people  breathe  ?    So  thrioe  they 

cried, 
I  likewise,  and  in  g^ups  they  streamed 

away. 

But  we  went  back  to  the  Abbey,  and 
sat  on, 
So  much  the  gathering  darkness  charm'd; 
we  sat 


But  spoke  not,  rapt  in  nameless  rererie, 
Perchance  upon  the  future  man.    Tlie 
Blacken'd  about  us,  bats  wheel'd,  and  oiwl 

whoop'd. 
And  gradually  the  powers  of  the  m^tA, 
That  range  above  the  region  of  the  wnd* 
Deepening  the    courts  of  twilight 

them  up 

Thro'  all  the  silent  spaces  of  the  worlds. 
Beyond  all  thought  into  the  heaven  of  ~ 


yens. 


Last  little  Lilia,  rising  quietly, 
Disrobed  the    glimmering    stable  of 

Ralph 

From  those    rich  silks,  and   home  well- 
pleased  we  went. 
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'  In  Memoriam '  was  first  published  in  1850.  No  changfes  were  made  in  the  seoond  and  third 
editioiis  except  the  correction  of  two  misprints.  In  the  fonrth  edition  (1851)  the  present  59th 
section  ('O  Sorrow,  wilt  thoa  liye  with  me?*)  was  added.  The  present  39th  section  ('QU 
warder  of  these  buried  bones,*  etc)  was  added  in  the  *  Miniatoie  Edition  *  of  the  *  Poems '  (1871). 
Min<»  changes  are  recorded  in  the  Notes. 

Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  to  whose  memory  the  poem  is  a  tribute,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Hallam, 
the  historian,  and  was  bom  in  London,  Febmary  1,  1811.  In  1818  he  spent  aome  months  with 
his  parents  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  he  became  familiar  with  the  French  langnage,  whieh 
he  had  already  learned  to  read  with  ease.  Latin  he  also  learned  to  read  with  facili^  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  When  only  eight  or  nine  years  old,  he  began  to  write  tragedies  which  showed 
remarkable  precocity. 

After  a  brief  course  in  a  preparatory  school  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  till  1827* 
He  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  classical  scholar,  being  more  interested  in  English  literature, 
especially  the  earlier  dramatists.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Debating  Society,  where  he 
showed  great  power  in  argnmentatave  discussion  ;  and  during  his  last  year  in  the  school  he  began 
to  write  for  the  ^  Eton  Miscellany.'  After  leaving  Eton  he  spent  eight  months  with  his  parents 
in  Italy,  where  he  mastered  the  language  and  the  works  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

In  (October,  1829,  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  he  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  Tennysons.  and  thus  beg^an  Uie  ever-memorable  friendship  of  which  *  In  Memoriam  *  is 
the  monnmenti  Like  his  friends,  he  was  the  pnpil  of  the  Rev.  William  Whewell.  In  I80I  he 
obtuned  the  first  prize  for  an  English  declamation  on  the  oondact  of  the  Independent  party 
during  the  Civil  War.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  oration 
in  the  chapel  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  chose  as  a  subject  the  influence  of  Italian  upon 
RngligK  literature.  He  also  gained  a  prize  for  an  English  essay  on  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Cicero. 

He  left  Cambridge  on  taking  his  degree  in  January,  1832.  He  resided  from  that  time  with 
his  father  in  London  in  67  Wimpole  Street,  referred  to  in  *  In  Memoriam,*  viL  :  — 

Dark  houae,  by  which  odc«  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  onlOTely  street. 

Arthur  used  to  say  to  his  friends, '  You  know  you  wiU  always  find  us  at  sixes  and  sevens.'  At 
tiie  earnest  desire  of  his  father  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  entering,  in  the  month  of  O^ber,  1832,  the  office  of  an  emineiit  oonveyaneer,  with 
whom  he  oontinned  ia\l  his  depertore  from  England  in  the  following  summer. 
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Si  falktr  tells  the  remainder  of  the  sad  story  very  briefly.  Arthur  aooompanied  him  to 
0— isy  is  the  begianing  of  AugnsL  In  returning  to  Vienna  from  Pesth,  a  wet  day  probably 
pmnm  loaa  intermittent  fever  with  very  slight  symptoms,  which  were  apparently  subsiding, 
sbs isaddm  rash  of  blood  to  the  head  caused  his  death  on  the  15th  of  September,  1883.  It 
iffMNd  OB  sraminatHm  that  the  cerebral  vessels  were  weak,  and  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
MHgt  ia  the  hearii     In  the  nsnal  chances  of  humanity  a  few  more  years  would  probably  have 

ffii^Wfid  remains'  were  brought  to  England  and  interred  on  the  Sd  of  January,  1834,  in 
Oifrfoi  Qmreh,  Somersetshire,  belonging  to  his  maternal  grandfather.  Sir  Abraham  Elton. 
TW  plM0  wwM  seleeted  by  his  father  not  only  from  its  connection  with  the  family,  but  also  from 
iliHfsiiteffed  situation  on  a  lone  lull  overlooking  the  Bristol  ChanneL 


Snoxo  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
WImxd  we^  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
Bj  ftith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Bdiering  where  we  cannot  prove; 


ire  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 
IVn  madest  Life  in  roan  and  brute; 
IVn  madest  Death;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Ii  00  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

ThoQ  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 
Hm  madest  man,  he  knows  not  whj, 
Ha  thinks  be  was  not  made  to  die; 

Aid  thoa  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 

H^  ■seroest  human  and  divine, 
Tlw  higbeflt,  holiest  manhood,  thou. 
Osr  w9u  are  oars,  we  know  not  how; 

Oir  wiUs  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Otr  little  sjrstems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

TWt  are  bot  broken  lights  of  thee, 
Aad  tkm,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  thej. 

ITe  have  hot  faith:  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  tmst  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 


Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
Bot  more  of  reverence  in  os  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  aecording  well, 

Ifaj  niake  one  mnsie  as  before, 

Bat  vastor.     We  are  fools  and  slight; 
We  moek  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 
Bat  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light 

Fofvive  what  aeem'd  my  sin  in  me, 
What  aoom'd  my  worth  since  I  began; 
For  Bwrii  livea  fh>m  man  to  man, 

4ad  Bol  iitND  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 


Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
l%y  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  be  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries. 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 
1849. 


I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping«tones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  iu  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be  drowned, 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss. 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss, 

To  dance  with  Death,  to  beat  the  ground, 

Than  that  the  victor  Hours  should  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 
*  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost. 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn.' 

II 

Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again, 
And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee  the  clock 

Beats  oat  the  little  lives  of  men. 
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O,  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  hloom, 
Who  chan^t  not  in  any  gale, 
Nor  branding  sommer  sons  avail 

To  touch  thy  thoosand  years  of  gloom; 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree. 
Sick  for  thy  stabbom  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  ndl  from  out  my  blood 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 

Ill 

O  Sorrow,  cmel  fellowship, 

O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 

0  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath. 
What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip  ? 

'  The  stars,'  she  whispers, '  blindly  ran; 

A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky; 

From  oat  waste  places  comes  a  cry, 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun; 

*  And  all  the  phantom.  Nature,  stands  — 

With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  ray  own,  — 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands.' 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind. 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  7 

IV 

To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away; 
My  will  is  bondsman  to  the  dark; 

1  sit  within  a  helmless  bark, 
And  with  my  heart  I  muse  and  say: 

O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now. 
That  thou  shouldst  fail  from  thy  desire. 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire, 

*  What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  ?  * 

Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears. 

That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost ! 

Snch  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  cross 
All  night  below  the  darken'd  eyes; 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and  cries, 

*  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss.' 


I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  Dttt  in  words  the  erief  I  feel: 


For  words,  like  Nature,  half  lewd 
And  half  conceal  the  Sool  within. 

But,  for  the  nnqniet  heart  and  hnda, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  1 11  wrap  me  o'er. 
Like  coarsest  dothes  against  tiie  eold; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  e 
fold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

VI 

One  writes,  that '  other  friends  remain,' 
That '  loss  is  common  to  the  race '  — 
And  common  is  the  commonplace. 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more. 
Too  common  !    Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be. 
Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son, 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done. 

Hath  stiird  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 

O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 
Thy  sailor,  —  while  thy  head  is  bow'd. 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-ehroad 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Te  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell. 

And  something  written,  something  thoagi 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking,  <  here  to-day,' 

Or  *  here  to-morrow  will  he  come.' 

O,  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove, 
That  sittest  ranging  gulden  hair; 
And  ^lad  to  find  thyself  so  fair. 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  I 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest; 

And    thinking    'this    will    please    hi 
best,' 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  rosA* 
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For  he  wQl  see  them  on  to-night; 

And  with  the  thought  her  color  bums; 

And,  bftTing  left  the  ghiss,  she  tarns 
Onee  mora  to  set  a  ringlet  right; 

And,  even  when  she  tum'd^  the  curse 
Had  &lleny  and  her  future  lord 
Was  diown'd  in  passing  thro'  the  f ord. 

Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

0,  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 

A&d  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 

To  her  perpetual  maidenhood, 
And  onto  me  no  second  friend. 

VII 

Dark  house,  bj  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 
Doors,  where  m  j  heart  was  used  to  beat 

80  qoieklj,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more  — 
^MA  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 
^  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 

At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here;  but  far  away 
^  noiBe  of  life  beeins  again, 
And  ffhastly  thro'  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bold  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

VIII 

^  ^^Vf7  lorer  who  has  come 
To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well, 
Who  lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell, 

And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home; 

He  saddens,  all  the  magic  Ught 
Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and  hall, 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 

^  chambers  emptied  of  delight: 

&>  And  I  every  pleasant  spot 
In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet. 
The  field,  the  chamber,  and  the  street. 

For  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not. 

Yet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 
In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 
A  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind. 

Which  once  she  foster 'd  up  with  care; 

Bo  seems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 
0  my  forsaken  heart,  with  thee 


And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 
Which,  little  cared  for,  fades  not  yet. 

But  since  it  pleased  a  vanish'd  eye, 
I  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb. 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom. 

Or,  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 

IX 

Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain;  a  favorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirror *d  mast,  and  lead 

Thro'  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  thro'  early  light 

Shall  gUmmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow; 

Sleep,  fi^ntle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now. 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love; 

Mv  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night; 

I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bring'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 
And  travell'd  men  from  foreign  lanoa^ 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands: 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  life. 

So  brine  him;  we  have  idle  dreams; 
This  Took  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies.    O,  to  us, 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod. 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains. 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God; 
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Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine, 
And  hands  so  often  clasp'd  in  mine, 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

XI 

Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 

The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze. 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold; 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autunm  bow- 
ers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers. 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall, 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair; 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep. 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 

XII 

Lo,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs 
To  bear  thro'  heaven  a  tale  of  woe. 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 

The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings; 

Like  her  I  go,  I  cannot  stay; 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  withont  a  mind, 

And  leave  the  cliffs,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean-mirrors  ronnded  large, 
And  reach  the  glow  of  southern  skies. 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise. 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge. 

And  sayin?,  <  Comes  he  thus,  my  friend  ? 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care  ?  ' 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air, 
*  Is  this  the  end  ?    Is  this  the  end  ?  * 

And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  return 


To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn 
That  I  have  been  an  hour  away. 

XIII 

Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals. 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and  feels 

Her  place  is  empty,  fall  like  thcMe; 

Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new, 
A  void  where  heart  on  heart  reposed; 
And,  where  warm  hands  have  prest  and 
closed. 

Silence,  till  I  be  silent  too; 

Which  weep  the  comrade  of  my  choice, 
An  awful  thought,  a  life  removed. 
The  human-hearted  man  I  loved, 

A  Spirit,  not  a  breathing  voice. 

Come,  Time,  and  teach  me,  many  years, 

I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream; 

For  now  so  strange  do  these  things  seem. 
Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  tears. 

My  fancies  time  to  rise  on  wing, 
And  glance  about  the  approaching  sails, 
As  tho'  they  brought  but  merchants'  bales. 

And  not  the  burthen  that  they  bring. 

XIV 

If  one  should  bring  me  this  report. 
That  thou  hadst  touch'd  the  land  to-day, 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay. 

And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port; 

And  standing,  mufiSed  round  with  woe. 
Should  see  thy  passengers  in  rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  planlc 

And  beckomng  unto  those  they  know; 

And  if  along  with  these  should  come 
The  man  I  held  as  half-divine. 
Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine^ 

And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home; 

And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain, 
And  how  my  life  had  droop  d  of  lato, 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  possess'd  my  brain; 

And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame. 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 
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XV 

To-ttfht  the  winds  begin  to  rise 
Aid  roar  from  jonder  dropping  day; 
IW  lift  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away, 

Th»  roob  are  blown  about  tbe  skies; 

1W  focMi  erack'd,  tbe  waters  curl'd. 
The  esttle  huddled  on  the  lea; 
Aid  wildly  dasb'd  on  tower  and  tree 

The  nmbeam  strikes  along  the  world: 

JUd  bst  for  fancies,  which  aver 
Thtit  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
AUiwirt  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

1  tome  eonld  brook  tbe  strain  and  stir 

Tlit  makes  tbe  barren  branches  loud; 
Aid  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 
1^  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 

Woeld  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

Tkt  riles  upward  always  higher, 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast. 
And  topples  roimd  the  dreary  west, 

A  loQouDg  bastioo  fringed  witb  fire. 

XVI 

Wlit  words  are  these  have  fallen  from 
me? 

Cia  ealm  despur  and  wild  nnrest 

Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast, 
OrSoRow  sueb  a  changeling  be  ? 

Or  doth  she  only  seem  to  take 
Utt  touch  of  change  in  calm  or  Rtorm, 
fiat  knows  no  more  of  trannient  form 

li  ker  deep  self,  than  some  dead  lake 

7W  holds  the  shadow  of  a  lark 
Hnag  in  tbe  shadow  of  a  heaven  ? 
Or  Ins  tbe  shock,  so  harshly  given, 

Coafnsed  me  like  the  unhappy  htLtk 

IW  ftrikes  by  night  a  craggy  shelf, 
And  staggers  blindly  ere  she  sink  ? 
And  stonn'd  me  from  my  power  to  think 

Aid  an  my  knowledge  of  myself; 

Aad  nHide  me  that  delirious  man 
Wboee  fancy  fuses  old  and  new, 
Aad  flashw  into  false  and  true, 

Aid  ming'rf  all  without  a  plan  7 


XVII 

Thou  comest,  much  wept  for;  such  a  breeze 
Compell'd  thy  canvas,  and  my  prayer 
Was  as  the  whisper  of  an  air 

To  breathe  thee  over  lonely  seas. 

For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  move 
Thro'  circles  of  the  bounding  sky, 
Week  after  week;  the  days  go  by; 

Come  quick,  thou  bringest  all  I  love. 

Henceforth,  wherever  thou  mayst  roam« 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light, 
Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night. 

And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 

So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 
Mid-ocean  spare  thee,  sacred  bark. 
And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 

Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars; 

So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done. 
Such  precious  relics  brought  by  thee, 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run. 

XVIII 

*T  is  well;  *t  is  something;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  hud. 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

'T  is  little;  but  it  looks  in  truth 
As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest 

And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

Come   then,   pure   bands,   and    bear    tbe 
head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep. 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep. 

And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

Ah  yet,  even  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I«  falling  on  his  faithful  heart. 
Would  breathing  thro'  his  lips  impart 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me; 

That  dies  not,  but  endures  with  pain. 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind. 
Treasuring  the  look  it  cannot  find. 

The  words  that  are  not  heard  again. 
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XIX 

The  Danube  to  the  Seyem  gave 
The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shorei 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Seyem  fills; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush'd  nor  moved  along, 
And  hush'd  my  deepest  grief  of  all, 
When  fill'd  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 

Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls. 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 

XX 

The  lesser  g^efs  that  may  be  said, 
That  breathe  a  thousand  tender  vows, 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house 

Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead; 

Who  speak  their  feeling  as  it  is, 

And  weep  the  fulness  from  the  mind. 
'  It  will  be  hard/  they  say,  'to  find 

Another  service  such  as  this.' 

My  lighter  moods  are  like  to  these. 
That  out  of  words  a  comfort  win; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  within, 

And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze; 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  death, 
And  scarce  endure  to  draw  the  breath. 

Or  like  to  noiseless  phantoms  flit; 

But  open  converse  is  there  none, 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and  think, 

'  How  good  !  how  kind  I  and  he  is  gone.* 

XXI 

J  sing  to  him  that  rests  below. 

And,  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave. 

And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow* 


The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then. 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak: 
'  This  fellow  would  make  weakness  weak, 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men.' 

Another  answers:  'Let  him  be, 
He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain. 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  oonstanej.' 

A  third  is  wroth:  *  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song. 
When  more  and  more  the  people  tIiion(|^ 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power  ? 

'  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon, 
When  Science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  world,  and  charma 

Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ? ' 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing; 

Te  never  knew  the  sacred  dust. 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must. 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing; 

And  one  is  glad;  her  note  is  gay, 
For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged; 
And  one  is  sad;  her  note  b  changed. 

Because  her  brood  is  stolen  away. 

XXII 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go. 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleasid  ns  well, 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell. 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow; 

And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the  war. 
And,  orown'd  with  all  the  season  lent^ 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May. 

But  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship. 
And  spread  his  mantle  daric  and  cold* 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  dull'd  the  murmur  on  thy  lip. 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste. 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me* 
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Saw,  wmetimei  in  my  sorrow  shut. 
Or  hreakiog  into  song  bj  fits, 
Mmb,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 

Ute  Shadow  doak'd  from  head  to  f oot. 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame. 
And  loolang  kiack  to  whence  I  came, 
Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads; 

And  dying,  How  changed  from  where  it 
ran 
Thro'  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was  dumb. 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 

The  mormur  of  a  happy  Pan; 

When  each  by  turns  was  jniide  to  each, 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught, 
And  Thought  leapt  out    to  wed  with 
Thought 

£re  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good. 

And  all  was  good  that  Time  could  bring, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

Mored  in  the  chambers  of  the  bl(K>d; 

And  many  an  old  philosophy 

On  Argiye  heights  divinely  sang. 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady. 

XXIV 

And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
As  pore  and  perfect  as  I  say  ? 
The  very  source  and  fount  of  day 

Is  dash'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night 

If  all  was  good  and  fair  we  met. 
This  eax&  had  been  the  Paradise 
It  never  look'd  to  human  eyes 

8inee  our  first  sun  arose  and  set. 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 

Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great  ? 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state. 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief  ? 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far, 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein  ? 


XXV 

I  know  that  this  was  Life,  —  the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  daj^  prepared 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  me  move 
As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  air; 
I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear. 

Because  it  needed  help  of  Love; 

Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb. 
When    mighty  Love  would    cleave   ia 

twain 
The  lading  of  a  single  paiu, 

And  part  it,  giving  h^  to  him. 

XXVI 

Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way; 
I  with  it,  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Love, 

Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say. 

And  if  that  eye  which  watches  guilt 
And  goodness,  and  bath  power  to  see 
Within  the  green  the  moulder'd  tree. 

And  towers  fallen  as  soon  as  built  — 

Of  if  indeed  that  eye  foresee 
Or  see  —  in  Him  is  no  before  — 
In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more 

And  Love  the  indifference  to  be, 

Then  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  mom 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas. 
That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  keys. 

To  shroud  me  from  my  proper  scorn. 

XXVII 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods 
The  captive  void  of  noble  rage. 
The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage. 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woodsj 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time. 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime, 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes; 

Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest. 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth; 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 
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I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most; 

'T  is  better  to  have  loyed  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

XXVIII 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round. 
From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound; 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease. 
Peace  and  goodwill,  g^oodwill  and  peace, 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wish'd  no  more  to  wake. 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again; 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 
For  they  controU'd  me  when  a  boy; 
They   bring    me    sorrow    toach*d    with 

The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Tule. 

XXIX 

With  such  compelling  cause  to  g^eve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace, 
And  chains  regret  to  his  decease. 

How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve, 

Which  brings  no  more  a  welcome  guest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  showered  largess  of  delight 

In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  jest  ? 

Tet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font. 
Make  one   wreath    more  for  Use  and 
Wont, 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by. 

Gray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new — 
Why    should    they    miss    their    yearly 
due 

Before  their  time  ?    They  too  will  die. 


XXX 

With  trembling  fingers  did  we 

The  holly  round  the  ChriBtiiuis  heartii; 

A  rainy  cloud  possess'd  the  earth. 
And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gamboll'd,  making  vain  pretenee 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mate  Shadow  watching  all. 

We  paused:  the  winds  were  in  the  beeoh; 

We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  huid; 

And  in  a  circle  hand-m-hand 
Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 
We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year;  impetuously  we  sang. 

We  ceased;  a  gentler  feeling  crept 

Upon  us:  surely  rest  is  meet. 

'  They  rest,'  we  said,    '  their   sleep  la 
sweet,' 
And  silence  folloVd,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range; 

Once  more  we  sang:  *They  do  not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 

Nor  change  to  ns,  although  they  change; 

'  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With  gather*d  power,  yet  the  same. 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil.' 

Rise,  happy  mom,  rise,  holy  mom, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night: 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  bom. 

XXXI 

When  Lazams  left  his  chamel-caye. 
And  home  to  Mary's  honse  retani'd. 
Was  this  demanded  —  if  he  yeem'd 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  ? 

'Where  wert    thou,  brother,  those    four 
days?' 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply. 
Which  telline  what  it  is  to  die 

Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 
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From  ereiy  hoiue  the  neighbors  met, 
^nie  streeti  were  flll*d  with  joyful  sound, 
A  aolemii  gladness  eren  crown'd 

Ufte  pazple  mows  of  Oliyet. 

Bebold  a  man  raised  np  bj  Christ  I 
The  rest  remaineth  unreyeal'd; 
He  told  it  not,  or  something  seal'd 

The  lipe  of  that  Evangelist. 

xxxn 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  aamits 
Bnt,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits. 

And  hie  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

Then  one  deep  loye  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Bores  from  the  Hying  brother's  fiioe, 

Ajid  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

An  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete. 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Sayiour's  feet 

With  eottly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Thriee  blest  whose  liyes  are  faithful 
prayers, 

Whose  loyes  in  higher  loye  endure; 

What  souls  possess  themselyes  so  pure. 
Or  ia  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 


xxxin 

O  thoa  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  haye  reach'd  a  purer 

air. 
Whose  faith  has  centre  eyerywhere. 

Nor  eaxes  to  fix  itself  to  form. 


Leeye  thou  thy  sirter  when  she  prays 
Her  early  hsayen,  her  happy  yiews; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  nmt  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thro'  form  is  pure  as  thine, 
Her  hands  are  quicker  nnto  good. 
Oy  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  diyine  I 

See  thoo,  that  countest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within, 
Thoa  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin. 

And  eyen  for  want  of  such  a  type. 


XXXIV 

Myown  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  eyeimore. 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core. 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is; 

This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

'T  were  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 

A  little  patience  ere  I  die; 

'T  were  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. 
To  drop  head-foremost  m  the  jaws 

Of  yacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 


XXXV 

Yet  if  some  yoice  that  man  could  trust 
Should  murmur  from  the  narrow  house, 
*  The  cheeks  drop  in,  the  body  bows; 

Man  dies,  nor  is  there  hope  in  dust; ' 

Might  I  not  say  ?  *  Yet  eyen  here, 
But  for  one  hour,  O  Loye,  I  striye 
To  keep  so  sweet  a  thing  alive.' 

But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  and  hear 

The  meanings  of  the  homeless  sea. 

The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  sIot* 
Draw  down  .£onian  hills,  and  sow 

The  dust  of  continents  to  be; 

And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
<  The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more    and 
more. 

Half-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die.' 

O  me,  what  profits  it  to  put 
An  idle  case  ?    If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  bad  not  been. 

Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut, 

Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods, 
Or  in  his  coarsest  Satyr-shape 
Had  bruised  the  herb  and  crush'd  the 
grape. 

And  bask'd  and  batten'd  in  the  woods. 
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XXXVI 

Tho'  trnths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame. 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds. 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes    that  watch    the 
wave 

In  roaring^  round  the  coral  reef. 

XXXVII 

Urania  speaks  with  darkened  brow: 
'Thou  pratest  here  where  thou  art  least; 
This  faith  has  many  a  purer  priest, 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou. 

*  Gro  down  beside  thy  native  rill. 

On  thy  Parnassus  set  thy  feet. 
And  hear  thy  laurel  whisper  sweet 
About  the  ledges  of  the  hill.' 

And  my  Melpomene  replies, 

A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek: 
'  I  am  not  worthy  even  to  speak 

Of  thy  prevailing  mysteries; 

'  For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse, 
And  owning  but  a  little  art 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heart, 

And  render  human  love  his  dues; 

*  But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead, 

And  all  he  said  of  things  divine,  — ^ 
And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 
To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said,  — 

<  I  murmur'd,  as  I  came  along. 

Of  comfort  dasp'd  in  truth  reveal'd. 
And  loiter'd  in  the  master's  field, 

And  darkened  sanctities  with  song.' 


XXX  vin 

With  weary  steps  I  loiter  00, 
Tho'  always  under  alter'd  skies 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dieSi 

My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

Nojoy  the  blowing  season  giveSy 
Tne  herald  melodies  of  spring. 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives. 

If  any  care  for  what  is  here 
Survive  in  ^irits  render'd  free. 
Then  are  these  songs  I  sing  of  thee 

Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear. 

XXXIX 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones. 

And  answering  now  my  random  stroki 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke. 

Dark  yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones 

And  dippest  toward  the  dreamless  head. 
To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  hoar 
When  flower  is  feeling  after  flower; 

But  Sorrow,  —  fixt  upon  the  dead. 

And  darkening  the  dark  graves  of  men. 
What  whisper'd  from  her  lying  lips  ? 
Thy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips, 

And  passes  into  gloom  again. 

XL 

Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour 
And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  away, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower  ! 

When  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth  ris 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home. 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move. 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face. 
As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love; 

Her  ofiBoe  there  to  rear,  to  teach. 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 

The  generations  each  with  each; 
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i,  dwVflaM,  onto  tliee  is  giTon 
L  Ufs  thai  bemn  immortal  fruit 
I  tbote  great  offices  that  suit 
t  fftU-groini  energies  of  heayen. 

SM,  the  difference  I  discern  ! 
low  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
te  dieer'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 
V  often  she  herself  return, 

1  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told, 
Lad  bring  her  babe,  and   make   her 

botit, 
!111  efen  those  that  miss'd  her  most 
ill  eottot  new  things  as  dear  as  old; 

;  tlMQ  and  I  hare  shaken  hands, 
HI  growing  winters  lay  roe  low; 
Ij  piths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 
i  thioe  in  undiscoyer'd  lands. 

XLI 

'  nirit  ere  our  fatal  loss 
w  erer  rise  from  high  to  higher, 
J  noaots  the  heavenward  lutar-fire, 
Bits  the  lighter  thro'  the  gross. 

tbo«  ait  tum'd  to  something  strange, 
sd  I  hare  lost  the  links  that  bound 
kj  ehsnges;  here  npon  the  ground, 
more  partaker  of  thy  change. 

p  foUy  t  Tet  that  this  could  be  — 
m  I  could  wing  my  will  with  might 
>  leap  the  grades  of  life  and  light, 
flash  at  once,  my  friend,  to  thee! 

tho*  my  nature  rarely  yields 
» that  yague  fear  implied  in  death, 
ir  shudders  at  the  g^ilfs  beneath, 
bowlings  from  forgotten  fields; 

ift  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 
I  inner  trouble  1  behold, 
ipectnd  doubt  which  makes  me  cold, 
1  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more, 

following  with  an  upward  mind 
e  wonders  that  haye  come  to  thee, 
ro'  all  the  secular  to-be, 
tyermore  a  life  behind. 

XLn 

my  heart  with  fancies  dim. 
still  outstript  me  in  the  race; 


It  was  but  unity  of  place 
That  made  me  diioam  I  rank'd  with  hinL 

And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still, 
And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will; 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves,  but  knows  not,  reaps 

A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows  ? 

XLIII 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 
And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 
Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom 

In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on; 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour. 
Bare  of  the  body,  roight  it  last. 
And  silent  traces  of  the  past 

Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower: 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man; 

So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 

In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 
The  total  world  since  life  began; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Rewaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 

XLIV 

How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 

For  here  the  man  is  more  and  more; 

But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

The  days  have  vanish'd,  tone  and  tint. 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives   out    at    times  —  he    knows    not 
whence  — 

A  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint; 

And  in  the  long  harmonious  years  — 
If  Death  so  taste  Lethesn  springs  — 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly  things 

Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 

If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 
O,  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubt; 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

In  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  all. 
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XLV 

The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Ag^ainst  the  circle  of  the  breast. 

Has  never  thought  that  '  this  is  I;' 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 
And  learns  the  use  of  <  I '  and  '  me/ 
And  iinds  *  I  am  not  what  I  see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch.' 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 
From  whence  clear  memory  may  be- 

As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 
His  isolation  grows  defined. 

This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath, 
Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due, 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 

Beyond  the  second  birth  of  death. 

XLVI 

We  ranging  down  this  lower  track. 

The  path  we  came  by,  thorn  and  flower, 
Is  shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour, 

Lest  life  should  fail  in  looking  back. 

So  be  it:  there  no  shade  can  last 
In  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb, 
But  clear  from  marge  to  marge  shall 
bloom 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past; 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reyeal'd. 
The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase; 
Days  order' d  in  a  wealthy  peace, 

And  those  five  years  its  richest  field. 

O  Love,  thy  province  were  not  large, 
A  bounded  field,  nor  stretching  far; 
Look  also,  Love,  a  brooding  star, 

A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 

XLvn 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing 

aU 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vag^e  as  all  nnsweet. 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 


The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet; 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
£njoying  each  the  other's  good. 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  ?    He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  heigfat^ 
JBefore  the  spirits  faae  away, 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 

'  Farewell  I    We  lose  ooraelves  in  liglii.* 

XLvm 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  bom. 
Were  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  proposed, 

Then  these  were  such  as  men  mig^t  seom. 

Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove; 
She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remit. 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit^ 

And  noakes  it  vassal  unto  love; 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  words. 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law. 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  ekords; 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away. 

XLIX 

From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools. 
Let  random  influences  glance. 
Like  light  in  many  a  shiver'd  lanoe 

That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools. 

The  lightest  wave  of  thought  shall  lisp. 
The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe. 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe 

To  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

And  look  thy  look,  and  go  thy  way. 

But  blame  not  thou  the  winds  that  make 
The  seeming^wanton  npple  break. 

The  tender>pencill'd  shadow  play. 

Beneath  all  fancied  hopes  and  fears 
Ay  me,  the  sorrow  deepens  down. 
Whose  muffled  motions  blindly  drown 

The  bases  of  my  life  in  tears. 
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B0  Dear  Bke  when  m j  lij^t  is  low, 
Wkn  tbt  Mood  oreept,  and  the  nenres 

priek 
Aid  tafk;  and  tlie  haart  is  sick, 

AadaQ  tM  whaala  of  being  ilow. 

Bt  Mir  ne  when  tlie  aensaoiis  frame 
Ii  nek'd  with  pangi  that  conquer  truit; 
Aid  Tune,  a  maniac  scattering  dust. 

Aid  Life,  a  Fury  slinging  iBame. 

Be  Mir  me  when  my  huth  is  dry. 
Aid  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring, 
That  kj  their  eggs,  and  stine  and  sing 

Aid  wesTe  their  petty  oells  and  die. 

Bt  Mir  ne  when  I  fmde  away, 
To  poiit  the  term  of  human  itrif e, 
Am  00  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

Ik  twilight  of  eternal  day. 

LI 

D»  ve  indeed  desire  the  dead 
Sboold  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 
Ii  tiiere  no  baseness  we  would  hide  7 

No  iuer  Tileneis  that  we  dread  ? 

SkD  he  for  whose  applause  I  stroye, 
I  hid  inch  rererence  for  his  blame, 
Sm  with  dear  eye  some  hidden  shame 

Aid  I  be  leesen'd  in  his  lore  ? 

'  VToig  the  graTe  with  fears  untrue. 

(Ullore  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 

There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death ; 
The  dead  shall  look  me  thro'  and  thro'. 

Be  isar  ns  when  we  climb  or  fall; 
Te  wateht  like  God,  the  rolling  honra 
With  larser  other  eyes  than  ours, 

To  make  allowance  for  us  alL 

LII 

I  eumot  lore  thee  as  I  ought. 
For  loTc  reflects  the  thing  belored; 
My  words  are  only  words,  and  mored 

Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  Uiought. 

'  Yet  blame  not  thou  thy  plaintiye  song,' 
The  Spirit  of  true  lore  replied ; 
'Tbott  eaast  not  move  me  from  thy 
side, 

Vqw  Vnoaa  frmilty  do  me  wrong. 


'  What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 
To  that  ideal  which  he  bears  7 
What  record  ?  not  the  sinless  years 

That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue; 

<  So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl, 

That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  sin. 
Abide;  thy  wealth  is  gather'd  in. 

When  Time    hath    stinder'd  shell  from 
peaii.' 

LIII 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys. 
Whose  3'oath  was  fall  of  foolish  noise, 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green; 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give. 
That  bad  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  num  may  live  ? 

Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth. 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round  ? 

Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it  well; 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

LIV 

O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
WiU  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd^ 
Or  oast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  ahall  fall 
At  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

80  runs  my  dream;  hot  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 
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An  infant  crying  for  the  light| 
4nd  with  no  Unguage  hot  a  cry. 

LV 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  maj  fail  heyond  the  graye. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  sool  7 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  idtar-stairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  oaXl 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

LVI 

*  So  careful  of  the  type  ? '  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries, '  A  thousand  types  are  gone; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

*Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me. 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death; 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 
I  know  no  more.'    And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer. 

Who  trusted  Grod  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law  — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed  — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 


No  more  ?    A  moofter  then,  a  draam, 
A  diaooxd.    Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  aUme, 

Were  mellow  music  mateh'd  with  him. 

0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 
O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bleas  I 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 

Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veiL 

Lvn 

Peace;  come  away:  the  song  of  woe 

Is  after  all  an  earthly  sons. 

Peace;  come  away:  we  donim  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly:  let  ns  go. 

Come;  let  ns  go:  yonr  cheeks  are  pale; 

But  half  my  life  I  leave  behind. 

Methinks  my  friend  is  richlv 
But  I  shall  pass,  mj  work  will  ttdL 

Tet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies, 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 

That  ever  lo<»'d  with  homan  eyes. 

1  h€3tf  it  now,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead; 
And  <  Ave,  Ave,  Ave,'  said, 

'  Adieu,  adieu,'  for  evermore. 

Lvin 

In  those  sad  words  I  took  fareweO. 
Like  echoes  in  sepulchral  halls. 
As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls 

In  vaults  and  catacombs,  they  fell; 

And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peace 
Of  hearts  that  beat  from  day  to  day, 
Half-conscious  of  their  dying  clay. 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  shs 
cease. 

The    high    Muse    answer'd:    'Wherefoi 
grieve 

Thy  brethren  with  a  fruitless  tear  ? 

Abide  a  little  longer  here. 
And  thou  shalt  take  a  nobler  leave.' 

LIX 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife. 
My  bosom-friend  and  half  of  life} 

As  I  confess  it  needs  mnst  be  ? 
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0  Soirov,  wilt  thott  rale  my  blood, 
Be  khmHwim  loTelj  like  a  bride, 
Aid  pat  thy  harsher  moods  aside, 

K  tkoi  wilt  tm^e  me  wise  and  good  ? 

Hf  entisd  paatkm  eamiot  moye, 
)^Qr  will  it  leasen  from  to-dt»y ; 
Btt  111  have  leare  at  times  to  play 

ii  witk  the  ereature  of  my  love; 

Aid  Ki  thee  forth,  for  thoo  art  mine, 
With  10  mneh  hope  for  years  to  eome, 
TW,  bowsoe*er  I  know  thee,  some 

C«U  baldly  tell  what  name  were  thine. 

LX 

He  put,  a  soul  of  nobler  tone; 
liT  ipirit  loyed  and  loyes  hun  yet. 
Like  tome  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

Ob  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

He  mimff  with  his  proper  sphere, 
Sbe  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot, 
Hilf  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what, 

Aid  eofjing  all  that  meet  him  there. 

IV  little  Tillage  looks  forlorn ; 
She  lighs  amid  her  narrow  days, 
IfoTiag  about  the  household  ways, 

I>  thit  dark  house  where  she  was  bom. 

The  foolish  neighbors  eome  and  go, 
Asd  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by; 
At  light  she  weeps,  '  How  yain  am  1 1 

How  ihonld  he  loye  a  thing  so  low  ? ' 

LXI 

%  m  thy  second  state  sublime, 
Thj  ransom'd  reason  change  replied 
With  all  the  circle  of  the  wise, 

At  perfect  flower  of  human  time; 

Asd  if  thoo  cast  thine  eyes  below. 
How  dimly  charaoter*d  and  slight. 
How  dwarTd  a  growth  of  cold  and  night, 

How  blaiieh*d  with  darkness  must  I  grow  I 

Tct  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore. 
Where  thy  first  form  was  nuuie  a  man; 

1  lowed  thee,  Spirit,  and  loye,  nor  can 
The  soal  of  Shakespeare  loye  thee  more. 

LXII 

IW  if  aa  eye  that 's  downward  oast 
Couki  main  thee  somewhat  bbnob  «w*  fail, 


Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale 
And  fading  legend  of  the  past; 

And  thou,  as  one  that  once  declined, 
When  he  was  little  more  than  boy, 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy, 

But  liyes  to  wed  an  equal  mind. 

And  breathes  a  noyel  world,  the  while 
His  other  passion  wholly  dies, 
Or  in  the  ught  of  deeper  eyes 

Is  matter  for  a  flying  smile. 

Lxin 

Tet  pity  for  a  horse  o*er-driyen, 

And  loye  in  which  my  hound  has  part. 
Can  hang  no  weight  upon  my  heart 

lu  its  assumptions  up  to  heayen; 

And  I  am  so  much  more  than  these, 
As  thoo,  perchance,  art  more  than  I, 
And  yet  I  spare  them  sympathy. 

And  1  would  set  their  pains  at  ease. 

So  mayst  thoo  watch  me  where  I  weep^ 
As,  unto  yaster  motions  bound. 
The  circuits  of  thine  orbit  round 

A  higher  height,  a  deeper  deep. 

LXIV 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been. 
As  some  diyinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 

And  on  a  simple  yillage  green; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  inyidious  bar. 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chanoe; 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  eyil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  liyes  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And  moying  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes  on  r  ortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensiye  dream. 
When  all  his  actiye  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  deamess  in  the  hill, 

A  senret  sweetneet  in  the  itreain« 
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The  limit  of  bis  narrower  fate. 
While  yet  beside  its  yooal  springs 
He  play'd  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  rousing  stands: 

'  Does  mj  old  friend  remember  me  7 ' 

LXV 

Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt; 

I  lull  a  fancy  trouble-tost 

With  <  Love  's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt.' 

And  in  that  solace  can  I  sing, 
Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought. 

Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing; 

Since  we  deserred  the  name  of  friends. 
And  thine  effect  so  liyes  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee 

And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 

LXVI 

Ton  thought  my  heart  too  far  diseased; 
You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 
To  find  me  gay  among  the  gay. 

Like  one  with  any  trifle  pleased. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crost. 
Which  makes  a  desert  in  the  mind. 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 

And  like  to  him  whose  sight  is  lost; 

Whose  feet  are  guided  thro*  the  land. 
Whose  jest  among  his  friends  is  free. 
Who  takes  the  children  on  his  knee, 

And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand. 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  his  chair 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky; 
His  inner  day  can  never  die. 

His  night  of  loss  is  always  there. 

Lxvn 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls: 

Thv  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 
Aa  alowlv  stMls  a  silver  flame 


Along  the  letters  of  tbr  name, 
And  o'er  the  aumber  of  tnj  years. 

The  roystio  glory  swims  awmj. 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies; 
And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 

I  sleep  till  duak  is  dipt  in  gray; 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  in  the  dawn. 

Lxvm 

When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head. 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,   times 

oreath; 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  knows 
Death, 
Nor  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead. 

I  walk  as  ere  I  walk'd  forlorn. 
When  all  oar  path  was  fresh  with  dei 
And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 

Reveille  to  the  breaking  mom. 


But  what  is  this  ?    I  turn  about, 
I  find  a  trouble  in  thine  eye. 
Which  makes  me  sad  I  know  not  why 

Nor  can  my  di'eam  resolve  the  doubt; 

But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 
I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth; 
It  is  the  trouble  of  my  youth 

That  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee. 

LX)X 

I  dream'd  there  would  be  Spring  no  moi 
That  Nature's  ancient  power  was  lost 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke  s 
frost. 

They  ch&tter'd  trifles  at  the  door; 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 
I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs; 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  brows, 

I  wore  them  like  a  civic  crown; 

I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoary  hairs 
They  call'd  me  in  the  public  squares 

The  fool  that  ¥rears  a  crown  of  thorns. 

Hiey  eall'd  me  fool,  they  eall'd  me  ehik 
I  fbond  an  angel  of  the 
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Tlw  ToiM  was  low,  the  look  was  bright; 
He  look'd  upon  m j  orown  and  smiled. 

fie  reaefa'd  the  glory  of  a  hand, 
Thit  leem'd  to  touch  it  into  leaf; 
Tlie  Toiee  was  not  the  yoioe  of  grief, 

The  wcfds  were  hard  to  understand. 

LXX 

I  eanoot  see  the  features  ri^ht, 
When  on  the  gloom  I  strive  to  paint 
The  face  I  know;  the  hues  are  faint 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night; 

• 

Cloud-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrought, 
A  gulf  that  eyer  shuts  and  gapes, 
A  hand  that  pduts,  and  palTea  shapes 

Ib  ihidowy  thoroughfares  of  thought; 

And  crowds  that   stream  from  yawning 
doors, 

And  ihoals  of  pucker'd  faces  drive; 

Tktk  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive, 
And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores; 

^  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 

I  Itear  a  wizard  music  roll, 

And  thro'  a  lattice  on  the  soul 
Lwb  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 

LXXI 

8bep^  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trance 
And  madness,  thou  hast  forged  at  last 
A  night-long  present  of  the  past 

la  wbieh  we  went  thro'  summer  France. 

fisdat  thoa  such  credit  with  the  soul  ? 
Then  bring  an  opiate  trebly  strong, 
Dng  down  the  blindfold  sense  of  wrong, 

^^  to  my  pleasure  may  be  whole; 

^ile  BOW  we  talk  as  once  we  talk'd 
Of  men  and  minds,  the  dust  of  change. 
The  days  that  grow  to  something  strange. 

In  walking  as  of  old  we  walk'd 

^•■^  the  river's  wooded  reach, 

'^  fortress,  and  the  mountain  ridee, 
,^^  eataract  flashing  from  the  bri^;e. 
The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach. 

LXXII 

™^  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
^  howlest,  isining  out  of  night. 


With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white. 
And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane  ? 

Day,  when  my  crown 'd  estate  begun 
To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom. 
Which  sicken*d  every  living  bloom. 

And  blurr'd  the  splendor  of  the  sun; 

Who  usherest  in  the  dolorous  hour 

With  thy  quick  tears  that  make  the  rose 
Pull  sideways,  and  the  daisy  close 

Her  crimson  fringes  to  the  shower; 

Who  mightst  have  heaved  a  windless  flame 
Up  the  deep  East,  or,  whispering,  play'd 
A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade 

Along  the  hills,  yet  look'd  the  same. 

As  wan,  as  chill,  as  wild  as  now; 
Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous  crime. 
When  the  dark  hand  struck  down  thru' 
time. 

And  oancell'd  nature's  best:  but  thou. 

Lift  as  thou  mayst  thy  burthen'd  brows 
Thro'  clouds  that  drench  the  morning 

star. 
And  whirl  the  ungamer'd  sheaf  afar, 

And  sow  the  sky  with  flying  boughs, 

And  up  thy  vault  with  roaring  sound 
Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous  day; 
Touch  thy  doll  goal  of  joyless  gray. 

And  hide  thy  shame  beneath  the  ground. 

LXXIII 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do. 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be. 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee. 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true  ? 

The  fame  is  quench'd  that  I  foresaw. 
The  head  ninth  miss'd  an  earthly  wreath: 
I  curse  not  Nature,  no,  nor  Death; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds. 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?    It  rests  with  Grod. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame. 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults. 
And  self-infolds  the  large  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  name- 
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LXXIV 

As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face, 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  more, 
A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before, 

Comes  out  —  to  some  one  of  his  race; 

So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thoa  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

Bat  there  is  more  than  I  can  see, 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid, 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 

His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 

LXXV 

I  leave  thy  praises  unexpress'd 
In  verse  that  brings  mvself  relief, 
And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  gaess'd. 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings. 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 
To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long, 
And  round    thee  with   the    breeze    of 

To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise. 

Thy  leaf  has  perish'd  in  the  green, 

And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 

Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame; 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 

Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim. 

LXXVI 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend. 
And  in  a  moment  set  thy  face 
Where  all  the  starry  heavens  of  space 

Are  sharpened  to  a  needle's  end; 

Take  wings  of  foresight;  lighten  thro* 
The  secular  abyss  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deepest  lays  are  dumb 

Before  the  mouldering  of  a  yew; 


And  if  the  matin  songs,  that  woke 
The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last, 
Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vast. 

Ere  half  the  lifetime  of  an  oak. 

Ere  these  have  clothed  their  bzimchy  bo 
ers 

With  fifty  Mays,  thy  songs  are  vain; 

And  what  are  they  when  these  remain 
The  ruin'd  shells  of  hollow  towers  ? 

LXXVII 

What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme 
To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and   deeds,  and   lives,  tl 
lie 

Foreshorten'd  in  the  tract  of  time  ? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  une  a  box, 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks; 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 

A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find. 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  gnef,   then    changed    to    somethi 
else. 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  that  ?    My  darken'd  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same; 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 

LXXVIII 

Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  heartl 
The  silent  snow  possess'd  the  earth, 

And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

The  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost, 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept. 
But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind, 

Again  our  ancient  games  had  place. 
The  mimic  pictured  breathing  grace. 

And  dance  and  song  and  hoodmanrUi^ 

Who  show'd  a  token  of  distress  ? 
No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain  — 
O  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 

O  grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  lets  ? 
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0  bit  regret,  regret  ean  die  I 

No— mizt  with  all  this  mystic  framei 
Her  deep  xelatiooB  are  the  same, 
But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

LXXIX 

'Mare  than  mj  brothers  are  to  me,'  — 
Let  this  not  rex  thee,  noble  heart  I 
I  know  tbee  of  what  force  thou  art 

To  bold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

But  thoa  and  I  are  one  in  kind, 
As  molilded  like  in  Nature's  mint; 
And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 

The  nme  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 

For  OS  the  same  cold  streamlet  curl'd 
Thxo'  all  his  eddying  coves,  the  same 
All  winds  that  roam  the  twilight  came 

In  whispers  of  the  beanteous  world. 

At  one  dear  knee  we  proif  er'd  vows, 
One  lesson  from  one  book  we  leam'd, 
£re  ehildhood's  flaxen  ringlet  turn'd 

To  Uaok  and  brown  on  kindred  brows. 

^  80  my  wealth  resembles  thine. 
But  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

Aihiinnlikeness  fitted  mine. 

LXXX 

IfuiyTsgue  desire  should  rise, 
^Hat  holy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had  moyed  me  kindly  from  his  side, 

^ dropt  the  dust  on  tearless  eyes; 

Then  faoey  shapes,  as  fancy  can, 
^  {[rief  my  loss  in  him  had  wrought, 
A  gnef  as  deep  as  life  or  thought, 

^t  itay'd  in  peace  with  Grod  and  man. 

1  niake  a  picture  in  the  brain; 

I  hear  we  sentence  that  he  speaks; 
He  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks, 
Bnt  tons  his  burthen  into  gain. 

Kb  credit  thus  shall  set  me  free; 
^nd,  influence-rich  to  soothe  and  save, 
Unosed  example  from  the  gprave 

Heaeb  oat  dead  hands  to  comfort  me. 

LXXXI 

Could  I  hsTe  said  while  he  was  here, 
*  Hy  love  shall  now  no  further  range; 


There  cannot  come  a  mellower  change, 
For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear  '  ? 

LoYC,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store: 
What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint  ? 
This  haunting  whisper  makes  me  faint, 

*More  years   had   made   me   love   thee 
more.' 

But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet: 
*  My  sudden  frost  was  sudden  gain, 
And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain 

It  might  have  drawn  from  after-heat.' 

Lxxxn 

I  wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  face; 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 

May  breed  with  him  can  fright  my  faith. 

Eternal  process  moving  on, 

From  state  to  state  uie  spirit  walks; 

And  these  are  but  the  shatter'd  stalks, 
Or  ruin'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bare 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth; 
I  know  transplanted  human  worth 

Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 
The  wrath  that  garners  in  my  heart: 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak. 

LXXXIII 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year  delaving  long; 
Thou  doest  expectant  it^ature  wrong; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ? 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days. 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons  ? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  fiery  dew, 

Laburnums,  dropping^wells  of  fire. 

O  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood, 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  son^. 
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LXXXIV 

When  I  oontemplate  all  alone 
The  life  that  had  been  thine  below. 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  orescent  would  have  grown, 

I  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  (uasp  and  kiss, 

On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blooa; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on. 
When  thon  shonldst  link  thy  life  with 
one 

Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  'Uncle  *  on  my  knee; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower. 

Despair  of  hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire, 

To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 

I  see  myself  an  honor'd  guest, 
Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk. 

Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest; 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise. 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  mom  as  fair; 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct,  by  paths  of  growing  powers. 

To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe, 
Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought. 
Leaving  great  leg^ies  of  thought, 

Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee, 
As  Iink*d  with  thine  in  love  and  fate. 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee, 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 
And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 


Wonld  reach  us  out  the 
And  take  us  as  a  sin^  sooL 


haad, 


What  reed  was  that  on  whieh  I  leant  ? 
Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 

The  low  beginnings  of  eontent  ? 

LXXXV 

This  truth  eame  borne  with  bier  and  pa] 
I  felt  it,  when  I  sorrow'd  most, 
'T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all  — 

O  true  in  word,  and  tried  in  deed. 
Demanding,  so  to  bring  relief 
To  this  which  is  our  common  giie^ 

What  kind  of  life  is  that  I  lead; 

And  whether  trust  in  things  above 
Be  dimm'd  of  sorrow,  or  sustain'd; 
And  whether  love  for  him  haye  dxais 

My  capabilities  of  love; 

Tour  words  have  virtue  sneh  as  draws 
A  faithful  answer  from  the  breast. 
Thro'  li^t  reproaches,  half  expntt. 

And  loyal  nnto  kindly  laws. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept. 
Till  on  mine  ear  this  message  falb, 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 

God's  finger  touch'd  him,  and  he  slept^ 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state^ 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 

Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there; 

And  led  him  thro'  the  blissful  dimes. 
And  8how*d  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 

ShaU  gather  in  the  cycled  times. 

But  I  remain'd,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 
Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were  lit 

worth. 
To  wander  on  a  darken'd  earth. 
Where  all  things  round  me   breathed 
him.' 

O  friendship,  equal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion 
O  sacred  essence,  other  form, 

0  lolemn  ghost,  O  crowned  soul  1 
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T«t  BMs  eocild  better  know  than  I, 
Hov  meh  of  set  at  human  hands 
Ibe  aense  of  human  will  demands 
we  dare  to  live  or  die. 


Whttefer  way  my  days  decline, 
I  felt  and  feel,  tho'  left  alone, 
Ha  being  working  in  mine  own, 

Tbe  lootitepe  of  his  life  in  mine; 

A  fife  that  all  the  Muses  deck'd 
With  gifts  of  grace,  that  might  express 
AU^omprehensive  tenderness, 

ilUobtUising  intellect: 

And  10  niT  passion  hath  not  swenred 
To  works  of  weakness,  but  I  find 
An  image  comforting  the  mind, 

Aid  b  my  grief  a  strength  reserved. 


the  imaginative  woe, 
Ibat  loved  to  lumdle  spiritual  strife, 
B^Dfoied  the  shock  thro'  all  my  life, 
te  m  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

lljpahes  therefore  beat  again 
For  other  friends  that  once  I  met; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 

Ibe  migh^  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

I  ^vo  your  love:  I  count  it  crime 
To  moom  for  any  overmuch; 
I.  tiie  dirided  half  of  such 

A  friendibip  as  had  master'd  Hme; 


"uoi  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 
Sternal,  separate  from  fears. 
The  aOHMsnming  months  and  years 
Gu  take  no  part  away  from  this; 

Alt  Sammer  on  the  steaming  floods, 
And  Spring   that   swells   the   narrow 

brooks, 
And  Autumn,  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 

IW  gather  in  the  waning  woods. 

And  ererj  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Kccalli,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom, 
Hy  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

Aad  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave. 

My  dd  affection  of  the  tomb, 
A  part  of  stillness,  yearns  to  speak: 
'  Atiae,  and  get  thee  forth  and  seek 

A  hiesdahiD  for  the  vears  to  come. 


'  I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore; 

Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach; 

But  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  two  conmiuuicate  no  more.' 

And  I,  *  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free  ? 
How  is  it  ?    Canst  thou  feel  for  me 

Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain  ? ' 

And  lightly  does  the  whisper  fall: 
*  'T 18  hard  for  thee  to  fathom  this; 
I  triumph  in  conclusive  bliss. 

And  that  serene  result  of  all.' 

So  hold  I  commerce  with  the  dead; 

Or  so  methinks  the  dead  would  say; 

Or  so  shall  g^ef  with  symbols  play 
And  pining  life  be  fancy-fed. 

Now  looking  to  some  settied  end. 
That  these  things  pass,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  meeting  somewhere,  love  with  love, 

I  crave  your  pardon,  O  my  friend; 

If  not  so  fresh,  with  love  as  true, 
I,  clasping  brotber^hands,  aver 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  transfer 

The  whole  I  felt  for  him  to  you. 

For  which  be  thev  that  hold  apart 
The  promise  of  the  golden  hours  ? 
First  love,  first  friendship,  equal  powers. 

That  marry  with  the  virgin  heart. 

Still  mine,  that  cannot  but  deplore. 
That  beats  within  a  lonely  place. 
That  yet  remembers  his  embrace. 

But  at  his  footstep  leaps  no  more. 

My  heart,  tho'  widow'd,  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone. 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 

That  warms  another  living  breast. 

Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring. 
Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear. 
The  primrose  of  the  later  year. 

As  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spring. 

LXXXVI 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 
That  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 

And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 
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The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  beloir 
Thro'  all  the  dewy  tassell'd  wood, 
And  shadowing  down  the  homed  flood 

In  ripples,  fan  my  hrows  and  blow 

The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 

The  fall  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 
Throughout    my  frame,  till    Donbt   and 

Death, 
111  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 
Ob  leagues  of  odor  streaming  far. 
To  where  in  youder  orient  star 

A  hundred  spirits  whisper  '  Peace.' 

Lxxxvn 

I  TOst  beside  the  reverend  walls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 
I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  town. 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make. 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 

The  prophet  blazon'd  on  the  panes; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Another  name  was  on  the  door. 
I  lingered;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art. 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he. 
Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  wiUing  ear 


We  lent  him.     Who  but  hong  to  1m 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  pmnt,  with  power  and  | 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face. 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 

The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo  ? 

Lxxxvin 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  swed 
Rings  Eden  thro*  the  budded  quick 
O,  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 

O,  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet, 

Whence  radiate:  fierce  extremes  emp] 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf. 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy; 

And  I  —  my  harp  would  prelude  woe 
I  cannot  all  conmiand  the  strings; 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go. 

LXXXIX 

Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  fio 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  brij 
And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth 
height 

Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 
My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fail 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town  I 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports; 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brai 
courts 
And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark. 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  thro'  the  heat  I 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares. 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dei 
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Hie  gust  that  roond  the  garden  flew, 
And  tomUed  half  the  mellowing  pean  1 

I     0  UiM,  iriien  all  in  cirole  drawn 
[        About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 
The  Tnsetti  poets  on  the  lawnl 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A  gneit,  or  happj  sister,  sung, 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 

i  biUid  to  the  brightening  moon. 

Nor  Im  it  pleased  in  liTelier  moods. 
Beyond  the  bounding  hill  to  stray. 
And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  btnqnet  in  the  distant  woods; 

Wherettwe  elanced  from  theme  to  theme, 
Diiciiai'd  the  books  to  love  or  hate. 
Or  iooeh'd  the  changes  of  the  state, 

«r  thieided  some  Socratic  dream; 

Bat  if  I  praised  the  busy  town. 
He  Wed  to  rail  against  it  still. 
For  'ground  in  yonder  social  mill 

We  mb  etch  other's  angles  down, 

'Aod  merge,'  he  said,  *  in  form  and  gloss 
The  pietoresque  of  man  and  man. 
We  talk'd:  the  stream  beneath  us  ran, 

The  wine-flisk  lying  conoh'd  in  moss, 

^Mol'd  within  the  glooming  ware; 
And  last,  returning  from  afar, 
Befon  the  crimson-circled  star 

Bad  MsQ  into  her  father's  g^ve, 

•And  bnishmg  ankle-deep  in  flowers. 
We  heard  behind  the  woodbine  veil 
T1>e  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail. 

And  buxmgs  of  the  honeyed  hours. 

xc 

He  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind, 
Xor  ever  drank  the  inviolate  spring 
Wlieie  nighest  heaven,  who  first  conld 
fling 

Ilus  hitter  seed  among  mankind: 

Hut  oonld  the  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life, 
They  would  bnt  find  in  child  and  wife 

All  iron  weloome  when  they  rise. 


T  was  well,  indeed,  when  warm  with  wine, 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear, 
To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  them  here. 

To  count  their  memories  half  divine; 

But  if  they  came  who  past  away. 
Behold  their  brides  in  other  hands; 
The  hard  heir  strides  about  their  lands. 

And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day. 

Tea,  tho'  their  sons  were  none  of  these. 
Not  less  the  yet-loved  sire  would  make 
Confusion  worse  than  death,  and  shake 

The  pillars  of  domestic  peace. 

Ah,  dear,  but  come  thou  back  to  me  I 
Whatever  change  the  years  have  wrought^ 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 

That  cries  against  my  wish  for  thee. 

xci 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch, 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush* 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March; 

Come,  wear  the  form  by  which  I  know 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peers; 
The  hope  of  unacconiplish'd  years 

Be  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

When  summer's  hourly-mellowing  change 
May  breathe,  with  many  roses  sweet. 
Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat 

That  ripple  round  the  lowly  grange. 

Come;  not  in  watches  of  the  nieht. 

But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm. 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  form* 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light. 

XCII 

If  any  vision  should  reveal 
Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it  vain 
As  but  the  canker  of  the  brain; 

Tea,  tho'  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

To  chances  where  our  lots  were  oast 
Together  in  the  days  behind, 
I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 

Of  memory  murmuring  the  past. 

Tea,  tho'  it  spake  and  bared  to  view 
A  ^t  within  the  coming  year; 
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And  tho'  the  months,  revolving  near, 
Should  prove  the  phantom-warning  true. 

They  mirht  not  seem  thy  prophecies, 

But  spiritnal  presentiments, 

And  snch  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  the j  rise. 

XCIII 

I  shall  not  see  thee.     Dare  I  say 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band 
That  stays  him  from  the  native  land 

Where  first  he  walk'd  when  claspt  in  clay  ? 

Ko  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost, 
fiut  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb. 

Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost. 

O,  therefore  from  thy  sightless  range 
With  gods  in  nnconjectured  bliss, 
O,  from  the  distance  of  the  abyss 

Of  tenfold-complicated  change. 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter;  hear 
The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to  name. 
That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 

My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

XCIV 

How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would 
hold 

An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day. 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast. 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair. 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air, 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest; 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates, 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 

xcv 

By  night  we  linger'd  on  the  lawn, 
For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dry; 


And  genial  warmth;  and  o'er  the  sky 
The  silvery  hace  of  summer  drawn; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  bom 
Unwavering:  not  a  cricket  chirr'd; 
The  brook  alone  faiHiff  was  heard^ 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  am. 

And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skiea. 
And  wheel'd  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  e^wt 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes; 

While  now  we  sane  old  songs  that  peai'd 
From  knoll  to  knoll,  wMre,  coudi'd  al 


The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 

But  when  those  others,  one  by  one. 

Withdrew  themselves  from  me  and  night, 
And  in  the  house  light  after  light 

Went  out,  and  I  was  all  alone. 


A  hunger  seised  my  heart;  I  read 

Of  uiat  glad  year  which  once  had  been. 
In  those  fidlen  leaves  which  kept  thdi 
green. 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead. 

And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 

The  silent-speaking  words,  and  strange 
Was  love's  anmb  cry  defying  change 

To  test  his  worth;  and  strangely  spoke 

The  faith,  the  vigor,  bold  to  dwell 
On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back. 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  track 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  celL 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
The  dead  roan  touch'd   me   from   the 

past. 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

The  living  soul  was  flash'd  on  mine. 

And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and  whirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought. 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 

.£onian  music  measuring  out 
The   steps   of   Time  —  the  shocks   oi 
Chance^' 
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Ibe  blows  of    Death.    At  length  my 
tntnoe 
Was  eanoell'd,  ttricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

Vtfoe  wordB  I  bnt  ah,  how  hard  to  frame 
uk  matter-itioulded  forms  of  speech, 
Or  even  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became; 

Till  now  tiie  donbtfnl  dnsk  reveal'd 
TIm  koolls  once  more  where,  couched  at 

ease, 
llw  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field; 

And  toek'd  from  oat  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeie  began  to  tremble  o*er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

And  flttctoate  all  the  still  perfume, 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 
Koek'dthe  rull-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heayy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  liHea  to  and  fro,  and  said, 

'The dawn, the  dawn,'  and  died  away; 
And  Esst  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
Mixt  their    dim    lights,  like  life    and 
death, 

To  hroiden  into  boundless  day. 

xcvi 

loQ  lay,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 
Sweet4iearted,  you,  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies, 

loo  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-bom. 

I  know  not:  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 
Who  tooch'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

Bot  ever  strove  to  make  it  true; 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Beliere  me,  than  iu  half  the  creeds. 

He  fongfathis  doubts  and  gather'd  strength, 
Be  woald  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
fle  hieed  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them;  thus  he  came  at  length 

^'i'  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own, 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 


Which    makes    the    darkness   and    the 
light. 
And  dweUa  not  in  the  light  alone. 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud. 
As  over  Sinalf's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

XCVII 

My  love  has  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crown'd; 

He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Two  partners  of  a  married  life  — 
I  look'd  on  these  and  thought  of  thee 
In  vastness  and  in  mystery. 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wife. 

These  two — they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye. 
Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune. 
Their  meetings  made  December  June, 

Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  past  away; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  be  loves  her  yet, 

Whate'er  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart; 

He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep, 
Tho'  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart. 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind. 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star. 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far, 

He  looks  so  cold:  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before, 

A  withered  violet  is  her  bliss; 

She  knows  not  what  his  greatness  is, 
For  that,  for  all,  she  loves  him  more. 

For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  sings 
Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows; 
She  knows  but  matters  of  the  house. 

And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 

Her  faith  is  fixt  and  cannot  move. 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise. 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

*  I  cannot  understand;  I  love.' 
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Too  leare  us:  yoa  will  see  the  Rhine, 
And  those  fair  hills  I  sail'd  below, 
When  I  was  there  with  him;  and  go 

By  summer  belts  of  wheat  and  vine 

To  where  he  breathed  his  latest  breath. 
That  city.     All  her  splendor  seems 
No  livelier  than  the  wisp  that  gleams 

On  Lethe  in  the  eyes  of  Disath. 


Let  her  great  Danube  rolling  bar 
Enwind  her  isles,  nnmarW  of  r 
I  have  not  seen,  I  will  not  see 

Vienna;  rather  dream  that  there. 


A  treble  darkness.  Evil  haunts 

The  birth,  the  bridal;  friend  from  friend 
Is  oftener  parted,  fathers  bend 

Above  more  graves,  a  thousand  wants 

Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prej 
Bv  each  cold  hearth,  and  sadness  flings 
Her  shadow  on  the  blaze  of  kings. 

And  yet  myself  have  heard  him  say, 

That  not  in  any  mother  town 

With  statelier  progress  to  and  fro 
The  double  tides  of  chariots  flow 

By  park  and  suburb  under  brown 

Of  lustier  leaves;  nor  more  content, 
He  told  me,  lives  in  any  crowd. 
When  all  is  eay  with  lamps,  and  loud 

With  sport  and  song,  in  booth  and  tent, 

Imperial  halls,  or  open  plain; 

And  wheels  the  circled  dance,  and  breaks 

The  rocket  molten  into  flakes 
Of  crimson  or  in  emerald  rain. 

XCIX 

Bisest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again. 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds, 
So  thick  with  lowings  of  the  herds. 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men; 

Who  tremblest  thro'  thy  darkline  red 
On  yon  swollen  brook  that  buboles  fast 
By  meadows  breathing  of  the  past. 

And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead; 

Who  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 
A  song  that  slights  the  coming  oaie, 


And  Autumn  laying  here  and  thesa 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves; 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth. 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth. 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

O,  wheresoever  those  may  be. 
Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles. 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  sools; 

They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with 


I  climb  the  hill:  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  nndemeath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend; 

No  g^y  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold. 
Or  low  morass  and  whispering  reed. 
Or  simple  stile  from  m«ui  to  mead. 

Or  sheep  walk  up  the  windy  wold; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 
That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill. 
Nor  quarry  trench'd  alone  the  luU 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangbng  daw; 

Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy  curves, 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock; 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye. 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die. 

CI 

Unwatch'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down. 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 

This  maple  bum  itself  away; 

Unloved,  the  sunflower,  shining  fair, 
Ray   round   with   flames   her  disk   of 

And  many  a  rose-camation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  hunmiing  air; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar. 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain. 
At  noon  or  when  the  Lesser  Wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star; 
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Cietred  for,  gird  the  windy  groTe, 
Aid  flood  toe  hannts  of  hem  and  oimke, 
Or  into  tilver  arrows  break 

TW  Miliiig  moon  in  ereek  and  ooTe; 

Tin  fnm  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  btth  aMoeiation  blow, 

Aad  jetr  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiir  to  the  stranger's  child; 

Ai  mr  by  year  the  laborer  tills 
Hit  wooted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades, 
And  Tear  by  year  our  memory  fades 

fVon  til  the  circle  of  the  hills. 

CII 

Wt  letTe  the  well-beloved  place 
Wbere  first  we  gazed  apon  the  sky; 
TW  roofs  that  heard  our  earliest  cry 

^  skelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

^e  f<S  bat  ere  we  go  from  home, 
Ai  down  the  gardeu-walks  I  move, 
Tvo  spirits  of  a  diverse  love 

Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 

Ofte  vhispers,  *  Here  thy  boyhood  sung 
Long  since  its  matin  song,  and  heard 
The  low  love-language  of  the  bird 

Is  native  haiels  tassel-hnng.' 

The  other  answers,  *  Tea,  bat  here 
Thy  feet  have  stray'd  in  after  hours 
With  thy  lost  friend  among  the  bowers, 

And  this  hath  made  them  trebly  dear.' 

lliese  two  have  striven  half  the  day, 
And  each  prefers  his  separate  claim, 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game, 

ThU  will  not  yield  each  other  way. 

I  tnm  to  go;  my  feet  are  set 

To  leave  the  pleasant  fields  and  farms; 

They  mix  in  one  another's  arms 
To  one  pare  image  of  regret. 


cm 
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On  that  last  night  before  we  went 
From  out  the  doors  where  I  was  bred, 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  dead, 
left  my  after-mom  content. 


Metbooght  I  dwelt  within  a  hall, 
Aad  maidens  with  me;  distant  hills 


From  hidden  summits  fed  with  rills 
A  river  sliding  by  the  wall. 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 
They  sang  of  what  is  wise  and  good 
And  graceful.     In  the  centre  stood 

A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang; 

And  which,  tho'  veil'd,  was  known  to  me. 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
For  ever.    Then  flew  in  a  dove 

And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea; 

And  when  they  learnt  that  I  must  go, 
They  wept  and  wail'd,  but  led  the  way 
To  whore  a  little  shallop  lay 

At  anchor  in  the  flood  below; 

And  on  bv  manv  a  level  mead, 

And    snadowmg  bluff    that    made    the 
banks. 

We  glided  winding  under  ranks 
Of  iris  and  the  goldeu  reed; 

And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore 

And  roll'd  the  fl(x>ds  in  grander  space. 
The  maidens  gathered  strength  and  grace 

And  presence,  lordlier  than  before; 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watch'd  them,  waz'd  in  every  limb; 

I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart; 

As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race  which  is  to  be. 

And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star; 

Until  the  forward-creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  to  deep,  to  where  we  saw 

A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides. 

The  man  we  loved  was  there  on  deck. 
But  thrice  as  large  as  man  he  bent 
'1  o  g^reet  us.     Up  the  side  I  went. 

And  fell  in  silence  on  his  neck; 

Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Bewail'd  their  lot;  1  did  them  wrong: 
*We  served  thee  here,'  they  said,  'ao 

And  wilt  Ummi  leave  us  now  behind  ?  * 
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So  rapt  I  was,  they  could  not  win 
An  answer  from  my  lips,  but  ha 
Replying,  *  Enter  likewise  ye 

And  go  with  as: '  they  enter*d  in. 

And  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud, 
We  steer'd  her  toward  a  crimson  olood 

That  landlike  slept  along  the  deep. 

cnr 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below. 
That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  the  breast. 

That  th^  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Like  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound. 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays, 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  odier  days. 

But  all  is  new  unhallow'd  g^ond. 

cv 

To-night  ungather'd  let  us  leave 
This  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand: 
We  live  within  the  stranger's  land. 

And  strangely  falls  our  Christmaa-eTe. 

Our  father's  dust  is  left  alone 
And  silent  under  other  snows: 
There  in  due  time  the  woodbine  blows. 

The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 
The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime; 
For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of  time. 

Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast. 

By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  proved, 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved. 

And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor. 
Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm ; 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more  ? 

Be  neither  song,  nor  eame,  nor  feast; 
Nor  harp  be  touchM,  nor  flute  be  blown; 


No  danoe,  no  motion,  save  aloiM 
What  lightens  in  the  locid  East 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed; 

Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 

CVI 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  mght; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Rine  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  ftdse,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  pooc^ 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  eanse. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhyme 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  ciric  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

CVII 

It  is  the  day  when  he  was  bom, 

A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 

Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 
Of  vapor,  leaving  night  forlorn. 
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TktiBM  admits  not  flowen  or  leaves 
To  dtek  tbe  buiqoei.    Fiercely  flies 
TW  bbil  of  North  and  East,  and  ice 

MikM  dtg^n  at  the  sharpen'd  eaves. 

Aid  bnitlflt  all  the  hrmkea  and  thorns 
To  yoo  hard  crescent,  as  she  hanes 
Abofi  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 

Iti  ksflMS  riha  and  iron  horns 

ToRtber,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 
10  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
Tbt  bfeaks  the  ooast.     fiat  fetch  the 


imuige  the  hoard  and  brim  the  glass; 

Biiif  IB  neat  lo^  and  let  them  lie, 

To  aaEe  a  solid  core  of  heat; 

Be  ebeerfnl-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  ill  IkiagB  even  as  ha  were  by; 

We  keep  tbe  day.    With  festal  cheer. 
With  books  and  mnsie,  snrely  we 
WiU  drink  to  him,  whate'er  be  be, 

Aid  dug  the  songs  be  loved  to  hear. 

CVIII 

I  vfll  Dot  sbnt  me  from  my  kind, 

And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone, 
Kor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind: 

What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith. 
And  Tseant  yearning,  tbo'  with  might 
To  seals  the  heaven  s  highest  height. 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  death  ? 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place. 
Eat  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns  ? 
And  on  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 

Thft  reflex  of  a  human  face. 

1 11  rather  take  what  fruit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies: 
T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise. 

Whatever  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 

Cix 

Hsart-affloenoe  in  discursive  talk 
From  household  fountains  never  dry; 
Tbe  eritie  eleamess  of  an  eye 

That  saw  thro'  all  the  Muses'  walk; 

Ssffnpbie  intellect  and  force 
To  Saba  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man; 


Impassion'd  logic,  which  outran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  course; 

High  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 
fiut  touch'd  with  no  ascetic  gloom; 
And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 

Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt. 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England;  not  the  schoolboy  beat» 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt; 

And  manhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  nnask'd,  in  tbinOy 

And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face; 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 
Have  look'd  on:  if  they  look'd  in  vain. 
My  shame  is  greater  who  remain, 

Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

ex 

Thy  converse  drew  us  with  deligbty 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  vears; 
The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  /ears. 

Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  sight. 

On  tbee  tbe  loyal-hearted  hunr. 
The  proud  was  half  disarm'a  of  pride, 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 

To  flicker  with  his  aouble  tongue. 

The  stem  were  mild  when  thon  vrert  by. 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  hf^ard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fool 

Was  softened,  and  he  knew  not  why; 

While  I,  thy  nearest,  sat  apart. 
And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mine; 
And  loved  them  more,  that  they  wan 
thine, 

The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art; 

Nor  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill. 
But  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire. 
And,  bom  of  love,  the  vague  desirs 

That  spars  an  imitative  wilL 

CXI 

The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 
Alon^  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro'  all, 
To  him  who  grasps  a  golden  ball, 

fiy  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown,^- 
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The  churl  in  spirit,  bowe'er  he  veil 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake. 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 

At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  pale; 

For  who  can  always  act  ?  bat  he, 
To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call. 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seem*d  to  be. 

Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind; 

Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  Tillain  fancy  fleeting  by. 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light; 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 
Defamed  by  every  char&tan. 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

CXII 

High  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  less, 
That  I,  who  gaze  with  temperate  eyes 
On  glorious  insufficiencies, 

Set  ligut  by  narrower  perfectness. 

But  thou,  that  fillest  all  the  room 
Of  all  my  love,  art  reason  why 
I  seem  to  cast  a  careless  eye 

On  souls,  the  lesser  lords  of  doom. 

For  what  wert  thou  ?  some  novel  power 
Sprang  up  for  ever  at  a  touch. 
And  hope  could  never  hope  too  much. 

In  watching  thee  from  hour  to  hour. 

Large  elements  in  order  brought. 

And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempest  made. 
And  world-wide  fluctuation  sway'd 

In  vassal  tides  that  followed  thought. 

CXIII 

"T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise; 
Yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with  thee 
Which  not  alone  had  guided  me, 

But  served  the  seasons  that  may  rise; 

For  can  I  doubt,  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  intellect,  with  force  and  skill 


To  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fulfil  — 
I  doubt  not  what  thou  wouldst  baye  been 

A  life  in  eivio  action  warm, 
A  soul  on  highest  mission  sent, 
A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 

A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm. 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  fore6|» 
Becoming,  when  the  time  has  birth, 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  course. 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go. 
With  agonies,  with  energies. 
With  overthrowings,  and  with  cries. 

And  undulations  to  and  fro. 

cxiv 

Who  loves  not  Knowledge  ?     Who  shs 
rail 
Against  her  beauty  ?     May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper !     Who  shall  fla 

Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevaiL 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire; 
She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance. 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain  — 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith. 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons  ?  fiery-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.     Let  her  know  her  plaoe; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild. 
If  all  be  not  in  vain,  and  g^nide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  Wisdom,  like  the  younger  child; 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
O  friend,  who  earnest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 
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cxv 

How  fidM  Um  last  long  itreak  of  boow, 
Now  buigeoDS  eveiy  maie  of  quick 
Abottt  Um  flowering  aqnmresy  and  thick 

Bf  mIm  roots  the  Tiolets  Uow. 

Hov  rii^  the  woodland  load  and  long, 
Ibe  difttaee  takes  a  lorelier  hue, 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

IW  Iirk  beeomes  a  sightless  song. 

Kow  diaee  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 
Thit  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale, 
Aad  milkier  every  milky  sail 

Oi  winding  stream  or  distant  sea; 

Wkere  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
is  joader  greening  gleam,  and  ily 
IW  ksppy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  baiU  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

Fran  bad  to  land;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too,  and  my  regret 
Beeomes  an  April  violet, 

And  bads  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

cxvi 

Ii  H,  then,  nftet  for  boned  time 
Tkst  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes, 
Aad  meets   the   year,  and    gives   and 
takes 

IW  colors  of  the  crescent  prime  ? 

Xot  all:  the  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
Tlie  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 

la  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Hot  an  regret:  the  face  will  shine 

Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone, 

And  that  dear  voice,  I  once  have  known, 
8tin  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine. 

Tet  leas  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 
For  days  of  hanpy  commune  dead. 
Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled 

Tkaa  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 

cxvu 

O  days  and  boors,  your  work  is  this. 
To  bold  me  from  rov  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embraeOi 

Far  faUar  gain  of  after  bliss; 


That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 
Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet, 
And  unto  meeting,  when  we  meet. 

Delight  a  hundredfold  accrue, 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs. 
And  every  span  of  shade  that  stealiy 
And  every  loss  of  toothed  wheels, 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 

cxvin 

Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  ffiant  laboring  in  his  youth; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth. 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.    They  say. 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  formSy 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man; 

Who  throve  and  branched  from  dime  to 
clime. 
The  herald  of  a  higher  race. 
And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 

If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more; 
Or,  crown 'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore. 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom. 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fean^ 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.     Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

CXIX 

Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  quickly,  not  as  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more;  the  city  sleeps; 

I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street; 


I  bear  a  chirp  of  birds;  I  see 
Betwixt  the  blaek  f roots  loiif>wiUidra 
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A  ligbt-blae  lane  of  early  dawn. 
And  thmk  of  early  days  and  iheoi 

And  bless  tbee,  for  thy  lips  are  bland, 
And  bright  the  friendship  of  thine  eye; 
And  in  my  thoughts  with  scarce  a  sijg^ 

I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 

cxx 

I  trust  I  haye  not  wasted  breath: 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
Mapietio  mockeries;  not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  fought  with  Death; 

Not  only  conning  casts  in  clay: 
Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 

At  least  to  me  ?    I  would  not  stay. 

Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 
Hereaifter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape, 

But  I  was  bom  to  other  things. 

cxxi 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  son 
And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him, 
Thon  watchest  idl  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done. 

Ihe  team  is  looeen'd  from  the  wain. 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore; 
Thou  listenest  to  the  closing  door, 

And  life  is  darkened  in  the  brain. 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night. 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard 
Beg^ning,  and  the  wakeful  bird ; 

Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light 

The  market  boat  is  on  the  stream. 
And  voices  hail  it  from  the  brink; 
Thou  hear'st  the  village  hammer  clink. 

And  see'st  the  moving  of  the  team. 

Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last, 
Thon,  like  my  present  and  my  past. 

Thy  place  is  changed;  thou  art  the  same. 

cxxn 

O,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then. 
While  I  rose  up  against  my  doom. 
And  yeam'd  to  burst  the  folded  gloom, 

Tp  Jt#fe  tbp  f temal  heavens  again, 


I 


To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe. 
The  strong  imagination  roll 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  my  aool, 

Li  all  her  motion  one  with  law  ? 

If  thon  wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now. 
And  enter  in  at  breast  and  brow. 

Till  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wa^e. 

Be  quicken'd  with  a  livelier  breath. 
And  like  an  inconsiderate  boy. 
As  in  the  former  flash  of  joy, 

I  slip  the  thoughts  of  life  and  death; 

And  all  the  breeze  of  Fancy  Mows, 
And  every  dewdrop  paints  a  bow, 
The  wizard  lightnings  deeply  glow. 

And  every  thought  brides  out  a  rose. 

CXXIII 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen 
There  where  the  long  street  roars 
been 

The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 


The  hills  are  shadows,'  and  thev  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  ga 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell. 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  trae; 

For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 
I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewelL 

cxxiv 

That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless; 

Our  dearest  faith;  our  ghastliest  doubt; 

He,  They,  One,  All;  within,  without; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess,  — 

I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun. 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye. 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try,- 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  *  believe  no  more,* 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  Grodless  deep, 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 
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And  like  a  nuu  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  np  and  aniwer'd,  *  I  have  felt' 

No,  like  a  ehild  in  donbt  and  fear: 
Btit  that  Uind  clamor  made  me  wise; 
Theo  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 

Bat,  erying,  knows  his  father  near; 

Aad  what  I  am  beheld  again 
What  is,  and  no  man  understands; 
And  ont  of  darkness  came  the  hands 

Hat  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 

cxxv 

Whaterer  I  have  said  or  sung, 
Some  hitter  notes  my  harp  woold  give. 
Yea,  tho'  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  eontauiiction  on  the  tongue, 

Yet  HoM  had  never  lost  her  youth. 
She  ffid  but  look  through  dimmer  eyes; 
Or  Love  but  play'd  with  gracious  lies, 

Beeanae  he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth; 

And  if  the  song  were  full  of  care, 
He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song; 
And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and  strong 

He  set  his  royal  signet  there; 

Ahidi&gwith  me  till  I  sail 
To  seek  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps, 
Aad  this  electric  force,  that  keeps 

A  tboQsand  pulses  dancing,  fail. 

cxxvi 

I^rre  is  and  was  my  lord  and  king. 

And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
^"o  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 
^*^>ich  oTery  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

^^'^  i«  and  was  my  king  and  lord, 
^  will  be,  tho*  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  the  court  on  earth,  ana  sleep 

^oflompaaa'd  by  his  faithful  guard, 

•^"^J«ar  at  times  a  sentinel 
yho  moyes  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space. 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  welL 

CXXVII 

^«n  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form 
oe  BQoder'd  in  the  night  of  fear; 
Well  roars  the   storm  to   those    that 

Jx  oeeper  Toice  across  the  storops 


Proclaiming  social  truth  shaU  spread. 
And  justice,  even  tho'  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown. 
And  him,  the  lazar,  in  his  rags! 
They  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  down. 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood; 
The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high, 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky. 

And  the  great  ^ou  sinks  in  blood. 

And  compass'd  by  the  ftres  of  hell; 
While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star, 
O'erlook'st  the  tumult  from  afar, 

And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  welL 

cxxvin 

The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Def^h, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made. 
And  throned  races  may  degrade; 

Tet,  O  ye  mysteries  of  good. 

Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  Hope  and  Feaz^ 

If  all  your  ofiBce  had  to  do 

With  old  results  that  look  like  new  — 
If  this  were  all  your  mission  here. 

To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword. 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lieSy 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and  crieSy 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word^ 

To  shift  an  arbitrary  power, 

To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desky 
To  make  old  bareuess  picturesque 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower, 

Why,  then  my  scorn  might  well  descend 
On  you  and  vours.     I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  m  some  piece  of  art^ 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end. 

t 

CXXIX 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire. 
So  far,  so  near  in  woe  and  weal, 
O  loved  the  most,  when  most  I  fed 

There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher; 
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Known  and  unknown,  human,  divine; 

Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eje; 

Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not 
die, 
Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine; 

Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be; 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood; 

Behold,  I  oream  a  dream  of  good. 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

cxxx 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  mn; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  nur. 

What  art  thou  then  ?    I  cannot  guess; 
But  tho'  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less. 

My  love  involves  the  love  before; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now; 

Tho'  mix'd  with  God  and  Nature  thoo, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice; 
I  shall  ttot  lose  thee  tho'  I  die. 

CXXXI 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 

Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock. 
Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and   make   them 
pure, 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust. 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 


O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 
Demand  not  thou  a  marriage  lay; 
In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 

Is  mosio  more  than  any  song. 


Nor  have  I  felt  so  mueh  of  bliss 
Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
A  daughter  of  our  house,  nor  proved 

Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this; 

Tho'  I  since  then  have  nnmber'd  o'er 
Some  thrice  three  years;  they  went  ai 

came, 
Benude  the    blood   and   ebuged   tl 
frame. 
And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  mare; 

No  longer  caring  to  embalm 
In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret^ 
But  like  a  statue  solid-set. 

And  moulded  in  colossal  cabn. 

Regret  is  dead,  but  love  is  more 
Than  in  the  summers  that  are  flown. 
For  I  myself  with  these  have  grown 

To  something  greater  than  before; 

Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times, 
As  half  but  idle  brawling  rhymes. 

The  sport  of  random  sun  and  shade. 

But  where  is  she,  the  bridal  flower, 
That  must  be  made  a  wife  ere  noon  ? 
She  enters,  glowing  like  the  moon 

Of  Eden  on  its  bridal  bower. 

On  me  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes 

And  then  on  thee;  they  meet  thy  look 
And  brighten  like  the  star  that  shook 

Betwixt  the  palms  of  Paradise. 

O,  when  her  life  was  yet  in  bud. 
He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 
For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  grows 

For  ever,  and  as  fair  as  good. 

And  thou  art  worthy,  full  of  power; 
As  gentle;  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

But  now  set  out:  the  noon  is  near. 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride; 
She  fears  not,  or  with  thee  beside 

And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee, 
That  watch'd  her  on  her  nurse's  arm. 
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Thil  aluelded  all  her  life  from  harm, 
At  lilt  mnst  part  with  her  to  thee; 

Now  witting  to  he  made  a  wife, 
Her  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead; 
Tbeir  pensive  tablets  round  her  head, 

lad  the  most  living  words  of  life 

BtMthed  in  her  ear.    The  ring  is  on, 
Tbe  <  Wilt  thou  ? '  answer'd,  and  again 
Tbe  <  Wilt  thou  ? '  ask'd,  till  out  of  twain 

Her  sweet  *  I  will '  has  made  you  one. 

Kow  sign  your  names,  which  shall  be  read, 
Mote  symbols  of  a  joyful  mom, 
By  Tillage  eyes  as  yet  unborn. 

The  Dames  are  sigu'd,  and  overhead 

Benos  the  clash  and  clang  that  tells 
The  joy  to  every  wandering  breeze; 
The  blind  wall  rocks,  and  on  the  trees 

The  dead  leai  trembles  to  the  bells. 

0  happy  hour,  and  happier  hours 
Await  them.    Many  a  merry  face 
Salntes  them  —  maidens  of  the  place, 

Tht  pelt  08  in  the  porch  with  flowers. 

0  happy  hour,  behold  the  bride 
WiUi  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the  grave 

""•t  has  to-day  its  sunny  sWe. 

TcHiay  the  grave  is  brij^ht  for  me, 
l^them  the  light  of  life  increased, 
Who  stay  to  share  the  morning  feast, 

Who  rest  to-night  beside  the  sea. 

l^all  my  genial  spirits  advance 

To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  sun; 
^My  drooping  memory  will  not  shun 
Hie  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France. 

It  eireles  ronnd,  and  fancy  plays, 
^^  hearts  are  warm'd  and  faces  bloom, 
As  drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom 

We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 

Kor  count  me  all  to  blame  if  I 
Conjecture  of  a  stiller  guest, 
I^erchance,  perchance,  among  the  rest, 

And,  tho'  in  silence,  wishing  joy. 

But  they  mnst  go,  the  time  draws  on, 
And  those  wl^te-favor'd  horses  wait; 


They  rise,  but  linger;  it  is  late; 
Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  they  are  gone. 

A  shade  falls  on  us  like  the  dark 
From  little  cloudlets  on  the  g^rass, 
But  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park, 

Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew, 
And  talk  of  others  that  are  wed. 
And  how  she  look'd,  and  what  he  said. 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
The    shade    of   passing    thought,   the 

wealth 
Of  words  and  wit,  the  doable  health. 

The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times-three. 

And  last  the  dance;  —  till  I  retire. 

Dumb  is  that  tower  which  spake  so 
loud. 

And  high  in  heaven  the  streaming  cloudy 
And  on  the  downs  a  rising  fire: 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down. 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapor  sail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

Th«  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills. 
And  catch  at  every  mountain  head. 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and 
spread 

Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors, 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fall 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds, 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds. 

And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase^ 
Result  in  man,  be  bom  and  think, 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 

Is  Nature  like  an  open  book; 
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No  longer  half-akm  to  bmte. 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did. 
And  hoped,  and  suffered,  is  but  seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  frmt; 

Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type 


Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe^ 
That  friend  of  mine  who  liTes  in  God, 


That  God,  which  ever  liyea  and  loyes, 
One  €rod,  one  law,  one  element^ 
And  one  far-c^  divine  eyent. 

To  which  the  whols  creation  morm. 
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Tins  yolimie,  pablished  in  1855,  contained  in  addition  to  '  liand '  the  following  poems:  '  _ 
Brook,' « The  Letters,' '  The  Daisy,' '  Will,"  Lines  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Manrice '  (sU  pablisliedfc 
the  first  time);  with  tiie  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ,'  already  printed 
(1852,  1853)  m  pamphlet  form,  and  'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  reprinted  from 
'  Ebauainer '  of  ueoember  0, 1854  (also  prirately  reprinted  in  1855).    A  second  edition  of  the 
nme  was  pablished  in  1856,  when  *  Hand '  was  considerably  enlaiged. 


MAUD;    A  MONODRAMA 

This  poem  grew  out  of  the  lines,  '  O,  that 
't  were  possible,'  etc,  printed  in  *  The  Tribute  ' 
in  1837,  and  now  forming  (with  some  altera- 
tions) the  fourth  section  of  Part  11.  of  the 
poem.  Sir  John  Simeon,  to  whom  Tennyson 
read  these  lines  in  the  earlier  days  of  their 
friendship,-  saggested  that  something  wss 
needed  to  explain  the  story.  On  this  hint  the 
poem  was  founded,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  written  under  a  certain  cedar  in  Sir  John^s 
grounds  at  Swainston.  For  the  additions  made 
in  1856,  and  minor  alterations  made  afterwards, 
see  the  Notes. 

The  earlier  critics  of  the  poem  failed  to  rec- 
ognize iti  dramatic  character.  They  ascribed 
to  the  author  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  morbid 
young  man  who  is  the  dramatis  persona;  for, 
as  in  recent  editions  it  has  been  designated,  the 
poem  is  a  *  monodrama,'  and,  in  that  respect, 
unique.  Tennyson,  when  reading  it  to  Mr. 
Knowles,  said  (as  in  substance  he  said  when 
reading  it  to  me):  *  It  should  be  called  "  Maud, 
or  the  Madness."  It  is  slightly  akin  to  **  Ham- 
let.*' No  other  poem  (a  monotone  with  plenty 
of  change  and  no  weariness)  has  been  made 
into  a  drama  where  successive  phases  of  pas- 
sion in  one  person  take  the  place  of  successive 
persons.*  At  the  end  of  *'  Maud '  he  declared, 
'  I  've  always  said  that  "  Biaud  "  and  '*  Gnine- 
Tere  "  were  the  finest  things  I  've  written.' 

To  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  in  the  first  edition  of 
'  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson  '  had  called  '  Maud ' 
a  '  splendid  failure,'  he  said:  *'  I  want  to  read 
this  to  you  because  I  want  you  to  feel  what  the 
poem  means.  It  is  dramatic;  it  is  the  story  of 
a  man  who  has  a  morbid  natore,  with  a  touch 


of  inherited  insanity,  and  very  selfish, 
poem  is  to  show  what  love  does  for  bim.     Th^ 
war  is  only  an  episode.    Ton  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  I  myself  speaking.    It  is  UdiP 
man  with  the  strain  of  madness,  in  his  bloody 
and  the  memory  of  a  great  trouble  and  atung 
that  has  put  him  out  with  the  worid.' 

I  felt,  when  I  heard  the  poet  read  'liaad,' 
that  it  was  the  best  possible  commentary  on 
the  poem.  I  had  not  misunderstood  it,  as  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  did  at  first,  but  the  readii^  made 
me  see  heights  and  depths  in  it  of  whicK  I  had 
bad  no  conception  before.  Especially  was  I 
amaxed,  as  my  friend  was,  at  *  the  intensity 
with  which  the  poet  had  felt,  and  the  tena- 
city with  which  he  had  pursued,  the  moral 
meaning  of  the  poem.  It  was  love,  but  not 
love  in  itself  slone,  as  an  emotion,  an  inward 
experience,  a  selfi^  possession,  that  he  was 
revealing.  It  was  love  as  a  vital  force,  love  as 
a  part  of  life,  love  as  an  influence,  —  nay,  tie 
influence  which  rescues  the  soul  from  the 
prison,  or  the  madhouse,  of  self,  and  leads  it 
into  the  larger,  saner  existence.  This  was 
the  theme  of  *'  Maud."  And  the  poet's  voiee 
brong^ht  it  out,  and  rang  the  changes  on  it,  so 
that  it  was  unmistakable  and  unforgettable,  — 
the  history  of  a  man  saved  from  selfish  de- 
spair by  a  pure  love.'  For  his  last  reading 
of  the  poem,  see  the  *  Memoir,'  yoL  L  page 
395. 

The  motto  of  *  Maud '  might  well  have  been 
the  lines  from  *  Locksley  Hall '  which  the  poet 
was  fond  of  copying  when  friends  asked  for 
his  autc^raph:  — 

LoTe  to(^  up  the  hsrp  of  life,  and  OMto  00  aU  the 

chorda  with  micht; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembUog,  past  fn 

outoXii^ht. 
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PART  I 


I 


IiATi  ths  dieadful  hollow  behind  the 

little  wood; 
lb  %  a  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with 

Uood-fed  heathy 
IV1  icd-ribb'd  ledges  drip  with  a  silent 

homr  of  blood, 
Aid  Echo  there,  whatever  is  ask'd  her,  an- 

iwexs  *  Death.' 

II 

F«  there  m  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a 

body  was  found, 
Hiiwlw  had  given  me  life — O  father  I  O 

GodI  was  it  well?  — 
Miigfed,  and  ilatten'd,  and  crush'd,  and 

dinted  into  the  ground; 
TWt  jet  liee  the .  roek  that  fell  with  him 

when  he  f  elL 

III 

fti  kt  fliBg  himself  down  ?  who  knows  ? 

for  a  vast  speenlatiou  had  fail'd, 
hi  tftr  he  mattered  and  roadden'd,  and 

ever  wann*d  with  deiipair,  to 

isd  oat  he  walk'd  when  the  wind  like  a 

broken  worldling  wail'd, 
iid  tbe  flying  gold  of  the  ruin'd  woodlands 

drove  tuo'  the  air. 

IV 

I  itasmber  the  time,  for  the  roots  of  my 

hair  were  stirr'd 
%  a  ihafiled  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trail'd, 

by  a  whwper'd  fright, 
lad  ny  pulses  closed  their  gates  with  a 

shock  00  my  heart  as  I  neard 
lit  ihriU-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide 

the  shuddering  night. 


TiDaiay  somewhere  1   whose?    One  says, 

we  are  villains  all. 
Kot  he;  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  by 

me  be  maintained; 
B«t  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad 

estate  and  the  Hall, 
Diopt  off  gonrad  from  a  scheme  that  had 

left  xm  iaeeid  and  draiix'd.  ao 


VI 


Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of 

peace  ?  we  have  made  them  a  curse. 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that 

is  not  its  own; 
And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it 

better  or  worse 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war 

on  his  own  hearthstone  ? 

VII 

But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the 

works  of  the  men  of  mind. 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a 

tradesman's  ware  or  his  word  ? 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Civil  war,  as  I  think, 

and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing 

the  sword. 

VIII 

Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  passively  take 

the  print 
Of  the  golden  age  — why  not?    I  have 

neither  hope  nor  trust;  30 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my 

face  as  a  flint. 
Cheat   and    be  cheated,   and    die  —  who 

knows  ?  we  are  ashes  and  dust 

IX 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring 

the  days  gone  by, 
When  the  poor  are  hovell'd  and  hustled 

togetiier,  each  sex,  like  swine. 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only 

not  all  men  lie; 
Peace  in  her  vineyard  —  jet  I  —  but  a  eom- 

pany  forges  the  wine. 


And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the 

ruffian's  head, 
Tdl  the  fllthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  o^ 

the  trampled  wife, 
And  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to 

the  poor  for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  woriis  in  the  very 

means  of  life,  40 

XI 

And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  vil- 
lainous centre-bits 

Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  tbe 
moonless  nights, 
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While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few 

last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poisou'd  poisou  hehind  his  crim- 

sou  hghts. 

XII 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe 

for  a  burial  fee, 
And  Tlmour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of 

children's  bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?  better,  war  I  loud  war 

by  land  and  by  sea. 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking 

a  hundred  thrones  I 

XIII 

For  I  trost  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder 

round  by  the  hill. 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the 

three-decker  out  of  the  foam,  so 

That  the  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue 

would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till. 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his 

cheating  yardwand,  home.  — 

XIV 

What!  am  I  ra^ng  alone  as  my  father 

raged  in  his  mood  ? 
Must  1  too  creep  to  the  hollow  and  dash 

myself  down  and  die 
Rather  than  hold  by  the  law  that  I  made, 

nevermore  to  brood 
On  a  horror    of    shattered  limbs    and  a 

wretched  swindler's  lie  ? 

XV 

Would  there  be  sorrow  for  me  f  there  was 

love  in  the  passionate  shriek^ 
Love  for  the  silent  thing  that  had  made 

false  haste  to  the  grave  — 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak,  as  I  saw  him,  and  thought 

he  would  rise  and  speak 
And  rave  at  the  lie  and  the  liar,  ah  God,  as 

he  used  to  rave.  60 

XVI 

I  am  sick  of  the  Hall  and  the  hill,  I  am 

sick  of  the  moor  and  the  main. 
Why  should  I  stay  ?  can  a  sweeter  chance 

ever  come  to  me  here  ? 
O,  having  the  nerves  of  motion  as  well  as 

the  nerves  of  pain, 
Were  it  not  wise  if  I  fled  from  the  place 

and  the  pit  and  the  fear  ? 


xvn 

Workmen  up  at  the  Hall  I  —  they  are 

ing  back  from  abroad; 
The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  by  the  touel  \ 

of  a  millionaire.  ] 

I  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  tbt 

singular  beauty  of  Maud; 
I  play'd  with  the  girl  when  a  cMUL; 

promised  then  to  be  fair. 

xviii 

Maud,  with  her  venturous  dimbings 

tumbles  and  childish  escapes, 
Maud,  the  delight  of  the  village,  the 

infi^  joy  of  the  Hall, 
Maud,  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth 

my  father  dangled  the  grapes, 
Maud,   the    beloved   of    my  mother, 

moon-faced  darling  of  all,  — 

xix 

What  is  she  now  ?    My  dreams  are 

She  may  bring  me  a  curse. 
No,  there  is  fatter  game  on  the  moor; 

will  let  me  alone. 
Thanks;  for  the  fiend  best  knows  wheth^'^ 

woman  or  man  be  the  worse. 
I  will  bury  myself  in  myself,  and  the  Der^^ 

may  pipe  to  his  own. 


II 

Long  have  I  sigh'd  for  a  calm ;  God  gnnt 

I  may  find  it  at  last ! 
It  will  never  be  broken  by  Maud ;  she  has 

neither  savor  nor  salt. 
But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face,  as  I  found 

when  her  carriage  past, 
Perfectly  beautiful;  let  it  be  granted  her; 

where  is  the  fault  ?  80 

All  that  I  saw  —  for  her  eyes  were  down- 
cast, not  to  be  seen  — 
Faultily  faultless,  icily  reg^ular,  splendidly 

null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more;  nothing  more, 

if  it  had  not  been 
For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleness,  an  hour's 

defect  of  the  rose. 
Or  an  underlip,  you  may  call  it  a  little  too 

ripe,  too  full, 
Or  the  least  little  delicate  aquiline  curve 

in  a  sensitive  nose. 
From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the 

least  little  touch  of  spleen. 
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III 

Cildtiid  eleai^«at  fMe»  whj  oome  yoa  so 

ermll J  meek, 
Bmkiif  a  ilamber  in  which  all  spleenful 

foUj  was  drown'd  ? 
Pkltwith  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash 

dead  on  the  cheek,  90 

hnioiilsM,  pale,  eold  face,  star-sweet  on 

a  gioom  profound ; 
W«BaaluKe,  taking  reyenge  too  deep  for  a 

transient  wrong 
Dnt  bot  in  thought  to  your  beauty,  and 

eTer  as  pale  as  before 
Giowiag  and  fading  and  growing  upon  me 

without  a  sound, 
Ijwiiiioys,  gerolike,   ghostlike,   deathlike. 

half  Uie  nieht  long 
Gfoviog  and   fading  and  growing,  till  I 

coold  bear  it  no  more. 
Bit  inse,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own 

dark  garden  ground, 
Urteaing  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-fluug 

liupwrecking  roar, 
K«w  to  tne  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach 

dragg'd  down  by  the  wave, 
Wilk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly 

fflimmer,  and  found  100 

Tk  ibaing  daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  low 

in  his  graye. 


IV 


A  Billion  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby- 
bodded  lime 

Is  the  little  grove  where  I  sit  —  ah,  where- 
fore cannot  I  be 

like  things  of  the   season   gay,  like  the 
boantifnl  season  bland, 

Wkn  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze 

of  a  softer  clime, 
Bslf-lost  in  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a 

crescent  of  sea. 
Us  silent  sapphire-spangled  marriage  ring 
of  theUnd? 

II 

Below  me,  there,  is  the  village,  and  looks 
bow  quiet  and  small  f 

Aad  yet  bobbles  o'er  like  a  city,  with  gos- 
sip, scandal,  and  spite; 
Faek  00  his  ale-house  bench  has  as 
17  liea  as  a  Czar;  110 


And  here  on  the  landward  side,  by  a  red 

rock,  glimmers  the  Hall; 
And  up  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  see  her 

pass  like  a  light; 
But  sorrow  seize  me  if  ever  that  light  be 

my  leading  star  1 

III 
When  have  I  bow'd  to  her  father,  the 

wrinkled  head  of  the  race  ? 
I  met  her  to-day  with  her  brother,  but  not 

to  her  brother  I  bow'd; 
I  bow'd  to  his  lady-sister  as  she  rode  by  on 

the  moor. 
But  the  fire  of  a  foolish  pride  flash'd  over 

her  beautiful  face. 

0  child,  you  wrong  your  beauty,  believe  it, 

in  being  so  proud ; 
Your  father  has  wealth  well-gotten,  and  I 
am  nameless  and  poor. 

IV 

1  keep  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready 

to  slander  and  steal;  lao 

I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard-set  smile,  like 

a  stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have 

its  way. 
For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no 

preacher  can  heal; 
The  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the 

sparrow  spear'd  by  the  shrike. 
And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit  is  a 

world  of  plunder  and  prey. 


We  are  puppets,   Man   in  his  pride,  and 

Beauty  fair  in  her  flower; 
Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  an 

unseen  hand  at  a  game 
lliat  pushes  us  off  from  the  board,  and 

others  ever  succeed  ? 
Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other 

here  for  an  hour; 
We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,  and 

grin  at  a  brother's  shame;  130 

However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a 

little  breed. 

VI 

A  monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the  lord  and 

master  of  earth. 
For  him  did  his  high  sun  flame,  and  his 

river  billowing  ran. 
And  he  felt  himself  m  his  force  to  be  Na- 

tare's  crowning  race. 
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As  nine  months  ^  to  the  shaping  an  infant 

ripe  for  his  hirth, 
So  many  a  million  of  ages  have  gone  to  the 

making  of  man: 
He  now  is  first,  but  is  be  the  last  ?  is  he 

not  too  base  ? 

VII 

The  man  of  science  himself  is  fonder  of 

glory,  and  vain. 
An  eye  well-practised  in  natore,  a  spirit 

bounded  and  poor; 
The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  is  whirl'd 

into  folly  and  vice.  140 

I  would  not  marvel  at  either,  but  keep  a 

temperate  brain; 
For  not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could 

learn  it,  were  more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  snltan  of  old 

in  a  garden  of  spice. 

VIII 

For  the  drift  of  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis 

hid  by  the  veil. 
Who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  how 

God  will  bring  them  about  ? 
Our  planet  is  one,  the  suns  are  many,  the 

world  is  wide* 
Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  ?  shall  I  shriek 

if  a  Hungary  fail  ? 
Or  an  infant  civilization  be  ruled  with  rod 

or  with  knout  ? 
/  have  not  made  the  world,  and  He  that 

made  it  will  guide. 

IX 

Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet 

woodland  ways,  iso 

Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless 

peace  be  my  lot, 
Far-off  from  the  clamor  of  liars  belied  in 

the  hubbub  of  lies; 
From  the  long-neck'd  geese  of  the  world 

that  are  ever  hissing  dispraise 
Because    their    natures    are    little,    and, 

whether  he  heed  it  or  not, 
Where  each  man  walks  with  his  head  in  a 

cloud  of  poisonous  flies. 


And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel 

madness  of  love 
'ihe  honey  of  poison-flowers  and  all  the 

measureless  ill. 
Ah,  Maud,  you  milk-white  fawn,  you  are 

all  unmeet  for  a  wife. 


Your  mother  is  mute  in  her  grave  aibsr 

image  in  marble  above; 
Your  father  is  ever  in  Landony  yon  waader 

about  at  your  will;  rfo 

You  have  but  fed  on  the  rotes  and  kin  ii 

the  lilies  of  life. 


A  voice  by  the  cedar  tree 

In  the  meadow  under  the  Hall  I 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  ia  known  to  m^ 

A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet's  caU  I 

Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  life, 

In  the  happy  mominp^  of  life  and  of  Msji 

Singing  of  men  that  m  battle  array, 

Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand,  tf 

March  with  banner  and  buffle  and  fife 

To  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 

II 

Maud  with  her  exquisite  face. 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  smrny  iky. 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  Eogliah 
green, 

Maud  m  the  light  of  her  youth  and  to 
grace. 

Singing  of  Death,  and  of  Honor  that  can- 
not die. 

Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so  loidid 
and  mean, 

And  myself  so  languid  and  base. 

Ill 

Silence,  beautiful  voice  I  ^ 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 

With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoioe, 

A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

Still  I     I  will  hear  you  no  more. 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a 

choice 
But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall  before 
Her  feet  on  the  meadow  grass,  and  adoire, 
Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind^ 
Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 


VI 


Morning  arises  stormy  and  pale. 

No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare 

In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  oloud; 
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And  the  badded  peaks  of  the  wood  are 

bow'd. 
Ought,  and  oniTd  by  the  g&le: 
Ikkd  fiineied  it  would  be  &iT. 

II 

Whom  hot  Mand  should  I  meet 

LMt  night,  when  the  sunset  bum*d 

On  the  olossoni'd  gable-ends 

At  the  bead  of  the  villaee  street. 

Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet  ?  aoo 

And  ihe  touch'd  my  hand  with  a  smile  so 

sweet, 
^  made  me  divine  amends 
For  a  eoortesy  not  retum'd. 

Ill 

And  thus  a  delicate  spark 

0!  glowing  and  growmg  light 

Ihio'  the  uvelou^  hours  of  the  dark 

Kept  itself  warm  m  the  heart  of  my  dreams, 

Beady  to  burst  in  a  color'd  flame ; 

Till  at  last,  when  the  morning  came 

In  a  cloud,  it  faded,  and  seems  sio 

Bat  an  sshen-gray  delight 

IV 

What  if  with  her  sunny  hair, 

And  smile  as  sunny  as  cold. 

She  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare 

Of  some  eoquettish  deceit, 

Cleopatra-luce  as  of  old 

To  aitangle  me  when  we  met. 

To  have  her  lion  roll  in  a  silken  net 

And  fawn  at  a  victor's  feet 


Ah,  what  shall  I  be  at  fifty 

Sbonld  Nature  keep  me  alive. 

If  I  find  the  world  so  bitter 

When  I  am  but  twenty-five  ? 

Tet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat. 

If  Hand  were  all  that  she  seem'd. 

And  her  smile  were  all  that  I  dream'd, 

Hien  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 

But  a  unile  oould  make  it  sweet 

VI 

What  if,  tho'  her  eye  seem'd  full 
Of  a  kind  intent  to  me. 
What  if  that  dandy-despot,  he. 
That  jeweird  mass  of  millinery. 
That  oil'd  and  curl'd  Assyrian  bull 
Smdling  of  musk  and  of  insolence, 
£er  brotheri  from  whom  X  keep  aloof, 


aao 


ajo 


Who  wants  the  finer  politic  sense 
To  mask,  tho'  but  in  his  own  behoof. 
With  a  glassy  smile  his  brutal  scorn  — 
What  if  he  had  told  her  yestermom 
How  prettily  for  his  own  sweet  sake       240 
A  face  of  tenderness  might  be  feign'd. 
And  a  moist  mirage  in  desert  eyes, 
That  so,  when  the  rotten  hustings  shake 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  Ties, 
A  wretched  vote  may  be  gain'd  ? 

VII 

For  a  raven  evei  croaks,  at  my  side. 
Keep  watch  and  ward,  keep  watch  and 

ward, 
Or  thou  wilt  prove  their  tool. 
Yea,  too,  myself  from  myself  I  guard. 
For  often  a  man's  own  angry  pride  ty» 

Is  cap  and  bells  for  a  fool. 

vin 

Perhaps  the  smile  and  tender  tone 
Came  out  of  her  pitying  womanhood, 
For  am  I  not,  am  I  not,  here  alone 
So  many  a  summer  since  she  died. 
My  mother,  who  was  so  gentle  and  good  ? 
Living  alone  in  an  empty  house. 
Here  half-hid  in  the  gleaming  wood. 
Where  I  hear  the  dead  at  midday  moan. 
And  the  shrieking  rush  of  the   wainscot 

mouse,  260 

And  my  own  sad  name  in  comers  cried. 
When  the  shiver    of    dancing    leaves    is 

thrown 
About  its  echoing  chambers  wide. 
Till  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  have  grown 
Of  a  world  in  which  I  have  hardly  mixt, 
And  a  morbid  eating  lichen  fixt 
On  a  heart  half-tum'd  to  stone. 

IX 

O  heart  of  stoiie,  are  yon  flesh,  and  caught 
By  that  you  swore  to  withstand  ?  269 

For  what  was  it  else  within  me  wrought 
But,  I  fear,  the  new  strong  wine  of  love, 
That  made   my  tongue   so  stammer  and 

trip 
When  I  saw  the  treasured  splendor,  her 

hand. 
Come  sliding  out  of  her  sacred  glove, 
And  the  sunlight  broke  from  her  lip  ? 


I  have  play'd  with  her  when  a  child  ^ 
She  remembers  it  now  we  meet 
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Ahy  welly  well,  well,  I  may  be  beguiled 

By  some  coqaetfcish  deceit. 

Yet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat,  a8o 

If  Maad  were  all  that  she  seem'd. 

And  her  smile  had  all  that  I  dieam'd. 

Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 

Bat  a  smile  ooold  make  it  sweet. 


VII 


Did  I  bear  it  half  in  a  doze 
Lonf  since,  I  know  not  where  ? 

Did  I  dream  it  an  hour  ago, 
When  asleep  in  this  arm-chair  ? 


II 


Men  were  drinking  together, 
Drinking  and  talking  of  me: 

*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  the  boy 
Will  have  plenty;  so  let  it  be.' 
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ni 


Is  it  an  echo  of  something 
Read  with  a  boy's  delight, 

Viziers  noddin?  together 
In  some  Arabian  night  ? 


IV 


Strange,  that  I  hear  two  men. 
Somewhere,  talking  of  me: 

*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  my  boy 
Will  have  plenty;  so  let  it  be.' 
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VIII 

She  came  to  the  village  church, 

And  sat  by  a  pillar  alone; 

An  angel  watohing  an  urn 

Wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone; 

And  once,  but  once,  she  lifted  her  eyes. 

And  suddenly,  sweetly,  strangely  bluah'd 

To  find  they  were  met  by  my  own ; 

And    suddenly,    sweetly,    my   heart   beat 

stronger 
And  thicker,  until  I  heard  no  longer 
The  snowy-banded,  dilettante,  310 

Delicate-handed  priest  intone ; 
And  thought,  is  it  pride  7  and  mused  and 

sigh'd, 
'  No  surely,  now  it  cannot  be  pride.' 


IX 

I  was  walking  a  mile. 
More  than  a  mile  from  the  Sim 
The  sun  look'd  out  with  a  smile 
Betwixt  the  cloud  and  the  mooi 
And  riding  at  set  of  day 
Over  the  dark  moor  land. 
Rapidly  riding  far  away. 
She  waved  to  me  with  her  hanc 
There  were  two  at  her  side, 
Something  flash'd  in  the  sun, 
Down  by  the  hill  I  saw  them  ri 
In  a  moment  they  were  gone; 
Like  a  sudden  spark 
Struck  vainly  in  the  night. 
Then  returns  the  dark 
With  no  more  hope  of  li^it. 


Sick,  am  I  sick  of  a  jealous  dread  ? 
Was  not  (me  of  the  two  at  her  side 
This  new-made  lord,  whose  splendor 
The  slavish  hat  from  the  villager's  1 
Whose  old  grandfather  has  lately  di 
Gone  to  a  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
Grimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucl 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  poison'd  | 
Wrought,  till  he  crept  from  a  gutter 
Master  of  half  a  servile  shire. 
And  left  his  coal  all  tum'd  into  gold 
To  a  grandson,  first  of  his  noble  line 
Rich  in  the  gnee  all  women  desire, 
Strong  in  the  power  that  all  men  ad* 
And  simper  and  set  their  voices  low< 
And  soften  as  if  to  a  girl,  and  hold 
Awe-stricken  breaths  at  a  work  divi 
Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine. 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year. 
There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine. 
And  over  the  sullen-purple  moor  — 
Look  at  it  —  pricking  a  cockney  ear. 

II 

What,  has  he  found  my  jewel  out  ? 
For  one  of  the  two  that  rode  at  her 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  I  am  sure  was  1 
Bound  for  the  Hall,   and   I   think 

bride. 
Blithe  would  her  brother's  acceptanc 
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Midi  eoald  be  grmeiooi  too,  no  doabt, 
To  &  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape, 
A  IxR^t  eommtflsioD,  a  waxen  face, 
A  nbnt  moath  that  is  ever  agape  —      360 
BoQgfat  ?  what  ia  it  he  eannot  buy  ? 
And  tlierefo(re  splenetic,  personal,  base, 
A  wonnded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry, 
At  war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race, 
Siek,  aiek  to  the  heart  of  life,  am  L 

III 

List  week  came  one  to  the  county  town. 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down. 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 
Iho'  the  state  has  done  it  and  thrice  as 
well.  369 

This  broad-brimm*d  hawker  of  holy  things, 
Wiioae  ear  is  cramm'd  witti  his  cotton,  and 

rings 
Efen  in  cuneams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence, 
This  hackster  put  down  war  I  can  he  tell 
Mliether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  ? 
hit  down  the  passions  that  make   earth 

hell! 

BowD  with  ambition,  avarice,  pride, 
Jesloosy,  down  f  cut  off  from  the  mind 
The  bitter  springs  of  ang^r  and  fear  I 
Bown  too,  down  at  your  own  fireside. 
With  the  eyil  tongue  and  the  evil  ear,     380 
Por  each  is  at  war  with  mankind  ! 

IV 

I  wish  I  eonld  hear  again 

The  ehiwalrous  battle-song 

Iliat  she  warbled  alone  iu  her  joy  I 

I  might  persuade  myself  then 

She  woaid  not  do  herself  this  great  wrong. 

To  take  a  wanton  dissolute  boy 

For  a  man  and  leader  of  men. 


^Lh    God,    for  a  man   with  heart,  head, 

hand, 
LAe  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
Por  ewer  and  ever  by,  391 

One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
WhBtever  they  call  him  —  what  care  I  ?  — 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat  —  one 
Who  can  role  and  diure  not  lie  I 

VI 

And  ah  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me, 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be  I 


XI 


O,  let  the  solid  ground 

Not  fail  beneath  my  feet 
Before  my  life  has  found  400 

What  some  have  found  so  sweet  I 
Then  let  come  what  come  may, 
What  matter  if  I  go  mad, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

II 

Let  the  sweet  heavens  endnre. 
Not  close  and  darken  above  me 

Before  I  am  quite  quite  sure 
That  there  is  one  to  love  me  I 

Then  let  come  what  come  may 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad,  410 

I  shall  have  had  my  day. 


XII 


Birds  in  the  hiffh  Hall-garden 
When  twilirat  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling. 

II 

Where  was  Mand  ?  in  our  wood ; 

And  I  —  who  else  ?  —  was  with  her, 
Gathering  woodland  lilies. 

Myriads  blow  together. 


Ill 


Birds  in  our  wood  sang 
Ringing  thro'  the  valleys, 

Mand  is  here,  here,  here 
In  among  the  lilies. 
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IV 


i.  kiss'd  her  slender  hand. 
She  took  the  kiss  sedately; 

Maud  is  not  seventeen. 
But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 


I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Who  have  won  her  favor  I 
O,  Maud  were  sure  of  heaven 

If  lowliness  could  save  her  1 
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VT 


I  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  poey, 

For  her  feet  have  toach'd  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 


VTI 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-Garden 
Were  crying  and  callm^  to  her. 

Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  l£uid  ? 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 


vm 
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Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 

And  little  Kxae  Charley  snarling  I 
Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor, 

You  are  not  her  darling. 


XIII 


Soom'd,  to  be  scom*d  by  one  that  I  scorn, 

Is  that  a  matter  to  make  me  fret  ? 

That  a  calamity  hard  to  be  borne  ? 

Well,  he  may  live  to  hate  me  yet. 

Fool  that  I  am  to  be  yezt  with  his  pride  t 

I  past  him,  I  was  crossing  his  lands; 

He  stood  on  the  path  a  little  aside; 

His  face,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spite, 

Has  a  broad -blown  comeliness,  red  and 

white. 
And  six  feet  two,  as  I  think,  he  stands; 
But  his  essences  tum'd  the  live  air  sick. 
And  barbarous  opulence  jewel-thick 
Sunu'd  itself  on  his  breast  and  his  hands. 

II 

Who  shall  call  me  ungentle,  unfair  ? 
I  long'd  so  heartily  then  and  there 
To  give  him  the  grasp  of  fellowship; 
But  while  I  past  he  was  humming  an  air,  460 
Stopt,  and  then  with  a  riding-whip 
Leisurely  tapping  a  glossy  boot. 
And  curving  a  contumelious  lip, 
Gorgonized  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare. 

in 

Why  sits  he  here  in  his  father's  chair  ? 
That  old  man  never  comes  to  his  place; 
Shall  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be  seen  ? 
For  only  onoe,  in  the  village  street,  469 


Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
A  gray  old  wolf  and  a  lean. 
Scftfcely,  now,  would  I  call  him  a  dieat; 
For  then,  pei^ps,  as  a  child  of  deeeit» 
She  might  by  a  true  descent  be  vntnie; 
And  Maud  is  as  true  as  Mand  ia  sweety 
Tho'  I  fancy  her  sweetness  only  due 
To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other  side; 
Her  mother  has  been  a  thing  complete^ 
However  she  came  to  be  so  allied* 
And  fair  without,  faithful  within,  4 

Mand  to  him  is  nothing  akin. 
Some  peonliar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  moClin^ 
And  heap'd  the  whole  inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  raoe^ 
All,  all  upon  the  brother. 

IV 

Peace,  angry  spirit,  and  let  him  be  I 
Has  not  his  sister  smiled  on  me  ? 


XIV 


Mand  has  a  garden  of  roses 
And  lilies  fair  on  a  lawn; 
There  she  walks  in  her  state 
And  tends  upon  bed  and  bower, 
And  thither  1  climb'd  at  dawn 
And  stood  by  her  garden-gate. 
A  Hon  ramps  at  the  top, 
He  is  daspt  by  a  passion-flower. 


II 

Maud's  own  little  oak-room  — 

Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  ^tone 

Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carven  gloom. 

Lights  with  herself,  when  alone  500 

She  sits  by  her  music  and  books 

And  her  brother  lingers  late 

With  a  roystering  company  —  looks 

Upon  Maud's  own  garden-gate; 

And  I  thought  as  I  stood,  if  a  hand,  as 

white 
As  ocean-foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 
On  the  hasp  of  the  window,  and  my  De- 
light 
Had  a  sudden  desire,  like  a  glorious  ghost, 

to  glide. 
Like  a  beam  of  the  seventh  heaven,  down 

to  my  side. 
There  were  bnt  a  step  to  be  made.  510 
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III 


He  fuiej  flatter'd  my  miDd, 

Andigtin  Beem'd  overbold; 

Now  I  thought  that  she  cared  for  me, 

Now  I  thought  she  wai  kind 

Only  beeanae  she  was  cold. 

IV 

I  betrd  no  sound  where  I  stood 
But  the  riwulet  on  from  the  lawn 
Raimmg  down  to  my  own  dark  wood, 
Or  the  Toioe  of  the  long  sea-wave  as  it 

sweird 
Now  and  then  in  the  dim-gray  dawn;      520 
fiat  I  look'd,  and  roun^  all   round  the 

house  I  beheld 
The  death-white  curtain  drawn, 
Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 
Prickle  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath. 
Knew  that  the  death- white  curtain  meant 

but  sleep, 
let  I  shudder'd  and  thought  like  a  fool  of 

the  sleep  of  death. 


XV 

So  dark  a  mind  wiUiin  me  dwells, 
And  I  make  myself  such  evil  cheer, 

'^^  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 
Tben  some  one  else  may  have  much  to 
fear;  530 

But  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 
"nien  I  should  be  to  mvself  more  dear. 

Skall  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  think, 

lea,  even  of  wretched  meat  and  drink, 

Iflbedear, 

If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else  ? 


XVI 

I 

iliis  lomp  of  earth  has  left  his  estate 
^  lighter  by  the  loss  of  his  weight; 
Aod  so  that  he  find  what  he  went  to  seek, 
And   fnlsome    pleasure    clog    him,    and 
drown  540 

Hii  heart  in  the  gross  mud-honey  of  town. 
He  may  stay  for  a  year  who  has  gone  for  a 

week, 
fiot  this  is  the  day  when  I  must  speak, 
Aad  1  see  my  Oread  coming  down, 
Oithisistbedajl 


0  beautiful  creature,  what  am  I 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way  ? 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet, 

Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast. 
And    dream   of    her  beauty   with  tender 

dread,  550 

From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feet 
To  the  grace  that,  bright  and  light  as  the 

crest 
Of  a  peacock,  sits  on  her  shining  head, 
And  she  knows  it  not  —  O,  if  she  knew  it. 
To  know  her  beauty  might  half  undo  it  i 

1  know  it  the  one  bright  thine  to  save 
My  yet  young  life  in  the  wilds  of  Time, 
Perhaps  from  madness,  perhaps  from  crime. 
Perhaps  from  a  selfish  grave. 

II 

What,  if  she  be  fastened  to  this  fool  lord. 

Dare  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word  ?         561 

Should  I  love  her  so  well  if  she 

Had  given  her  word  to  a  thing  so  low  ? 

Shall  I  love  her  as  well  if  she 

Can  break  her  word  were  it  even  for  me  ? 

I  trust  that  it  is  not  so. 


Ill 

Catch  not  my  breath,  O  clamorous  heart. 
Let  not  my  tongue  be  a  thrall  to  my  eye. 
For  I  must  tell  her  before  we  part, 
I  must  tell  her,  or  die. 


S70 


XVII 

Go  not,  happy  day. 

From  the  shining  fields, 
60  not,  happy  day. 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

S[osy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 
When  the  happy  Yes 

Falters  from  her  lips. 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

Over  glowing  ships; 
Over  blowing  seas, 

Over  seas  at  rest. 
Pass  the  happy  news. 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West; 
Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar-tree. 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  tea. 
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Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
Till  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  b  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 


XVIII 


I  hava  led  her  home,  mj  love,  mj  only 

friend. 
There  is  none  like  her,  none.  600 

And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  blood 
And  sweetly,  on  and  on 
Calming  itself  to  the  long-wish'd-for  end. 
Full  to  the  banks,  dose  on  the  promised 

good. 

n 

None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  laurels'  pattering 

talk 
Seem'd  her  light  foot  along  the  garden 

walk. 
And  shook  my  heart  to  think  she  comes 

once  more. 
But  even  then  I  heard  her  close  the  door; 
The  gates  of  heaven  are  dosed,  and  she  is 

gone.  610 

III 

There  is  none  like  her,  none, 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  have  de- 
ceased. 

O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  de- 
licious East, 

Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  here  in- 
creased, 

Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 

And  looking  to  the  South  and  fed 

With  honey'd  rain  and  delicate  air, 

And  haunted  by  the  starry  head  6ao 

Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my 
fate, 

And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar-flame; 

And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have 
spread 

With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy 
great 


Forefathers  of  the  thomless  garden. 
Shadowing   the    snow-limb^    Eva 
whom  she  came  ? 


TV 

Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long 

away. 
And  you  fair  stars  that  crown  a  hi^py  dm^j 
Go  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play. 
Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn 
As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  borm 
To  labor  and  the  mattock-harden'd  haiiA 
Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to 

stand 
A  sad  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 
That  makes  you  tyrants  in  your  iron 
Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes. 
Cold  fires,  yet  with   power  to  bom 

brand 
His  nothingness  into  man. 


But  now  shine  on,  and  what  oare  I, 

Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  have  foond  i^ 
pearl  6#o 

The  countercharm  of  space  and  hoUoir 
sky. 

And  do  accept  my  madness,  and  woola 
die 

To  save  from  some  slight  shame  one  sim- 
ple girl  ?  — 

VI 

Would  die,  for  sullen-seeming  Death  may 

give 
More  life  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was 
In  our  low  world,  where  yet 't  is  sweet  to 

live. 
Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass; 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  graaSy 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea.         (90 

VII 

Not  die,  but  live  a  life  of  truest  breath. 

And  teach  true  life  to  fight  with  mortal 
wrongs. 

O,  why  should  Love,  like  men  in  drinking- 
song^ 

Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of 
death  ? 

Make  answer,  Mand  my  bliss, 

Maud  made  my  Maud  by  that  long  loving 
kiss, 

Life  of  my  life,  wilt  thou  not  answer  this? 
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'1W  doaky  iCimiid  of  Demth  inworen  here 
With  dMur  Lore's  tie,  makes  Love  himself 

vni 

b  tbil  eMhantud  moan  ool j  the  swell  660 
Of  Iks  loaf  wares  that  roll  in  jonder  bay  ? 
Aad  kuk  the  elock  within,  the  silver  knell 
(M  twelfe  sweet  hours  that  past  in  bridal 
white. 

Aid  died  to  live,  long  as  mj  pnlses  play; 

Bit  BOW  by  this  my  lore  has  closed  her 
sight 

Aid  gtfen  false  death  her  hand,  and  stolen 
away 

Todnamfnl  wastes  where  footless  fancies 
dweU 

AooQg  the  fragments  of  the  ffolden  day. 

Majsothing  ther«  her  maiden  grace  af- 
fright I 

Dm  bevt,  I  feel  with  thee  the  drowsy 
mD.  670 

Mj  bride  to  be,  my  evermore  delight, 

Mj  ofva  heart's  heart,  my  ownest  own, 
^tfewell; 

It  ii  but  for  a  little  space  I  go. 

Aid  yt  meanwhile  far  over  moor  and  fell 

But  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  night  I 

Bm  osr  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the 
glow 

Of  7«ir  soft  splendors  that  yon  look  so 
bight? 

/kfielimb'd  nearer  ont  of  lonely  hell. 

HntflMppy  stars,  timing  with  things  be- 
low. 

But  with  my  heart  more  blest  than  heart 
esatell,  680 

Bkrt,  bat  for  some  dark  nnderenrrent  woe 

IWt  seems  to  draw — but  it  shall  not  be 

UtiUtowoU^bewelL 


XIX 


Bsr  brother  is  ooming  back  to-night, 
Breaking  up  my  dream  of  delight. 

n 

My  dream  ?  do  I  dream  of  bliss  ? 
I  have  walk'd  awake  with  ThiUl 
O,  when  did  a  morning  shine 
80  ridi  in  atonement  as  this 
Fcr  mj  dark-dawning  yonthi 


Darken'd  watching  a  mother  decline 
And  that  dead  man  at  her  heart  and  mine; 
For  who  was  left  to  watch  her  bat  I  ? 
Yet  so  did  I  let  my  freshness  die. 

ni 

I  trust  that  I  did  not  talk 

To  gentie  Maud  in  our  walk  — 

For  often  in  lonely  wanderings 

I  have  cursed  him  even  to  lifeless 

But  I  trust  that  I  did  not  talk. 

Not  touch  on  her  father's  sin. 

I  am  sure  I  did  but  speak 

Of  my  mother's  fadea  cheek 

When  it  slowly  grew  so  thin 

That  I  felt  she  was  slowly  dying 

Vext  with  lawyers  and  harass'd  with  debt; 

For  how  often  I  caught  her  with  eyes  all 

wet. 
Shaking  her  head  at  her  son  and  yghing 
A  world  of  trouble  within  I 

IV 

And  Maud  too,  Maud  was  moved 

To  speak  of  the  mother  she  loved  710 

As  one  scarce  less  forlorn, 

Dying  abroad  and  it  seems  apart 

From  him  who  had  ceased  to  share  her 

heart. 
And  ever  mourning  over  the  feud, 
The  household  Fur}'  sprinkled  with  blood 
By  which  our  housei  are  torn. 
How  strange  was  what  she  said. 
When  only  Maud  and  the  brother 
Hung  over  her  dving  bed  — 
That  Maud's  dark  father  and  mine  790 

Had  bound  us  one  to  the  other, 
Betrothed  us  over  their  wine, 
On  the  day  when  Maud  was  bom; 
Seal'd  her  mine  from  her  first  sweet  breath  I 
Mine,  mine  by  a  right,  from  birth  till  death! 
Mine,  mine  -»  onr  fatiiers  have  swomi 


But  the  tme  blood  spilt  had  in  it  a  heat 
To  dissolve  the  precious  seal  on  a  bond. 
That,  if  left  nneancell'd,  had  been  so  sweet; 
And  none  of  us  thought  of  a  something 

beyond,  730 

A  desire  that  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the 

child. 
As  it  were  a  duty  done  to  the  tomb. 
To  be  friends  for  her  sake,  to  be  recon- 

efled; 
And  I  was  eoning  them  aod  my  doooi 
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ran 


And    leitiiig   a    dangerous    thonght 

wild 

While  often  abroad  in  the  fragrant  gloom 
Of  foreifl;n  ohnrehes  —  I  see  her  there, 
Bright  Lnglish  lily,  breathing  a  prayer 
To  be  friends,  to  be  reoonciled  1 


VI 
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Bat  then  what  a  flint  is  he  I 
Abroad,  at  Florence,  at  Rome, 
I  find  wheneyer  she  toaoh'd  on  me 
This  brother  had  lang^'d  her  down. 
And  at  last,  when  each  came  home. 
He  had  darken'd  into  a  frown. 
Chid  her,  and  forbid  her  to  speak 
To  me,  her  friend  of  the  years  before; 
And  this    was   what   had   redden'd    her 

cheek 
When  I  bow'd  to  her  oa  the  moor. 


vn 


Yet  Mand,  altho*  not  blind 
To  the  faults  of  his  heart  and  mind, 
I  see  she  cannot  bat  loye  him. 
And  says  he  is  rongh  bat  kind. 
And  wishes  me  to  approve  him. 
And  tells  me,  when  she  lay 
8iek  (mce,  with  a  fear  of  worse. 
That  he   left   his  wine  and  horses 

Sat  with  her,  read  to  her,  nig^t  and  day, 
And  tended  her  like  a  norse. 

vni 

Kind  ?  but  the  death-bed  desire 
Sparu'd  by  this  heir  of  the  liar  — 
Rongh  bat  kind  ?  yet  I  know 
He  has  plotted  against  me  in  this, 
That  he  plots  against  me  still. 
Kind  to  liand  ?  that  were  not  amiss. 
Well,  rongh  but  kind;  why,  let  it  be  so^ 
For  shall  not  Mand  haye  hsr  will  ? 

DC 

For,  Maod,  so  tender  and  troe. 
As  long  as  my  life  endures 
I  feel  I  shall  owe  yon  a  debt 
That  I  never  can  hope  to  pay; 
And  if  ever  I  should  forget 
That  I  owe  this  debt  to  you 
And  for  your  sweet  sake  to  yoozBy 
O,  then,  what  then  shall  I  say  ?  — 
If  ever  I  should  forget. 
May  God  make  me  more  wretched 
Than  ever  I  have  beei  yet  1 


79> 


and 
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So  now  I  have  sworn  to  bury 
All  this  dead  body  of  hate, 
I  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 
By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight, 
That  I  should  grow  light-heade< 
Fantastically  merry, 
But  that  her  brother  comes,  likf 
On  my  fresh  hope,  to  the  Hall  t 

XX 


Strange,  that  I  felt  so  gay, 
Strang^,  that  I  tried  to-day 
To  beguile  her  melancholy; 
The  Sultan,  as  we  name  mm- 
She  did  not  wish  to  blame  hii 
But  he  vext  her  and  perplext 
With  his  worldly  talk  and  fol 
Was  it  gentle  to  reprove  her 
For  steidine  out  of  view 
From  a  little  lazy  lover 
Who  but  claims  her  as  his  dn 
Or  for  chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  coldness  of  her  manne 
^y,  the  plainness  of  her  drei 
Now  I  know  her  but  in  two, 
Nor  can  pronounce  npon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whethei 
The  habit,  hat,  and  feather, 
Or  the  frock  and  gipsy  bonne 
Be  the  neater  and  completer; 
For  nothing  can  be  sweeter 
Than  maiden  Maud  in  either. 

n 

But  to-morrow,  if  we  live, 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  g^^ 
A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squirelings  near; 
And  Mand  will  wear  her  jew< 
And  the  bird  of  prey  will  hov 
And  the  titmouse  hope  to  win 
With  his  chirrup  at  her  ear. 

ni 

A  grand  political  dinner 
To  the  men  of  many  acres, 
A  gathering  of  the  Tory, 
A  dinner  and  then  a  dance 
For  the  maids  and  marriage-i 
And  every  eye  but  mine  will 
At  Maud  in  all  her  glory. 
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IV 

For  I  m  sot  mTited» 

Btif  with  the  Sultan's  fwzdoiiY 

I  am  til  aft  well  delighted. 

For  I  know  her  own  roee-gardent 

Aad  mean  to  linger  in  it 

lUl  the  danmng  will  be  over; 

Amd  then,  O,  then,  oome  out  to  me      830 

For  m  minute,  but  for  a  minute, 

Cotne  oat  to  jour  own  true  lover. 

That  jour  true  lover  maj  see 

Toiar  glorj  also,  and  render 

All  homage  to  his  own  darlinff, 

(inmma  Maud  in  all  her  splendor. 

XXI 

Biw«]et  erotsing  oij  ground. 
Ami  bringing  me  down  from  the  Hall 
^"^sia  gar£n-roee  that  I  found, 
FogytfiJ  ^  Maud  and  me,  840 

AaaJloet  in  trouble  and  moving  round 
K«cc  at  the  head  of  a  tinkling  fall, 
^nd  tiring  to  pass  to  the  sea; 
^  rivulet,  bom  at  the  Hall, 
^y  Mand  has  sent  it  by  thee  — 

^^  I  road  her  sweet  will  right  — 

Y^  ft  blushing  mission  to  me, 

^jing  in  odor  and  color, '  Ah,  be 

Amoag  the  roees  to-night' 


XXII 


Cone  into  the  garden,  Maud,  S90 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown. 

Came  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

Aid  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  aoroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

n 

For  a  breeie  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 

Begiaaing  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she 
loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  skj. 

To  faint  in  the  liriit  of  the  sun  she  loves. 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die.  861 

III 

AD  mght  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flate,  violin,  bassoon; 


All  night  has  the  easement  iessamine  stirr'd 
To  the  dancers  dancing  m  tune; 

Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird. 
And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

IV 

I  said  to  the  lil  j,  *  There  is  bat  one. 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  ffaj. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  akme  ?  870 

She  is  wearj  of  dance  and  plaj.' 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  daj; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stood 

The  last  wheel  echoes  awaj. 


I  said  to  the  rose, '  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  voung  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  but  mine,'  so  I  sware  to  the 
rose,  880 

*  For  ever  and  ever,  mine.* 

VI 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  mj 
blood. 
As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  hall; 
And  long  bj  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  jour  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the 
wood. 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 

VII 

From  the  meadow  jour  walks  have  left  so 
sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  jour  feet         890 

In  violets  blue  as  jour  ejes, 
To  the  woodj  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  vallejs  of  Paradise. 

VIII 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shaka 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
The    white    lake -blossom    fell   into    the 
Uke 

As  the  pimpernel  doied  oa  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  jour 
sake. 

Knowing  jour  promise  to  me; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake,         goc 

Thej  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 
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IX 

Qaeen  rose  of  the  rosebad  gmrden  of  girls, 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 

In  eloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Qaeen  UIy  and  rose  in  one; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with 
earls. 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  son. 


There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear;  910 

She  is  conung,  my  life,  my  fate. 
The  red  rose  cries,  '  She  is  near,  she  is 
near;' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  *  She  is  late; ' 
The  larkspur  listens,  *  I  hear,  I  hear;  * 

And  the  lily  whispers, '  I  wait' 

XI 

She  is  oomiag,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
Myheart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat,  910 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead. 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


PART  II 


<  The  &olt  was  mine,  the  fault  was  mine '  — 
Why  am  I  sitting  here  so  stunn'd  and  still, 
Plucking  the  harmless  wild-flower  on  the 

hill?  — 
It  is  this  guilty  hand  1  — 
And  there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 
From  underneath  in  the  darkening  land  — 
What  is  it,  that  has  been  done  ? 
O  dawn  of  Eden  bright  over  earth  and  sky, 
The  fires  of  hell  brake  out  of  thy  rising 

sun. 
The  fires  of  hell  and  of  hate;  xo 

For  she,  sweet  soul,  had  hardly  spoken  a 

word, 
When  her  brother  ran  in  his  rage  to  the 

gate. 
He  came  with  the  babe-faced  lord, 
Heap'd  on  her  terms  of 


And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to  be 
He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie. 
Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke. 
And  he  struck  me,  madman,  over  the 
Struck  me  before  the  languid  fool. 
Who  was  gaping  and  grinning  by; 
Struck  for  himself  an  evil  stroke. 
Wrought  for  his  boose  an 

woe. 
For  front  to  front  in  an  hour  we  stood. 
And  a  million  horrible  bellowing 

broke 
From  the  red-zibb'd   hi^w  behind 

wood. 
And  thunder'd  up  into  heaven  the  Christla— 

code 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 
Ever  and  ever  afresh  they  seem'd  to  gio  ^s 
Was  it  he  lay  there  with  a  fiuline  eye  ? 
'  The  fault  was  mine,'  he  wUspePd,  *  fly  W 
Then  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood  :3 

The  ghastly  Wraith  of  one  that  I  know. 
And  there  rang  on  a  sadden  a  pessinnt  ifc* 

cry, 
A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood; 
It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  eus,  till  X 

die,  till  I  die. 

n 

Is  it  gone  ?  my  pulses  beat  -^ 

What  was  it  ?  a  lying  trick  of  the  brain  ? 

Tet  I  thought  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  shadow  there  at  my  feet, 

High  over  the  shadowy  land.  40 

It  is  gone ;  and  the  heavens  &11  in  a  gentle 
rain. 

When  they  should  burst  and  drown  with 
deluging  storms 

The  feeble  va^als  of  wine  and  anger  and 
lust, 

The  little  hearts  that  know  not  how  to  for- 
give. 

Arise,  my  God,  and  strike,  for  we  hold 
Thee  just. 

Strike  dead  the  whole  weak  race  of  venooH 
ous  worms. 

That  sting  each  other  here  in  the  dost; 

We  are  not  worthy  to  live. 


II 


See  what  a  lovely  shell. 
Small  and  pore  as  a  pearli 
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Ljmi^  elote  to  my  foot, 
Frail,  bat  a  work  diTiney 
Mideiofairilj  well 
With  delieftto  •pire  and  whorl, 
flow  einqigitely  minntey 
A  mntib  of  detien  1 


70 


n 

Wliftt  it  it  ?  a  learned  man 
Could  giTe  it  a  clomsy  name, 
let  liini  name  it  who  can, 
'^  hettttj  would  be  the  same. 

Ill 

^"be  tiny  eell  is  forlorn, 
;^oid  of  the  litUe  liying  will 
^^^^t  made  it  stir  on  the  shore, 
j^^ut  lie  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
0^  \uM  bouse  in  a  rainbow  frill  ? 
^^Hi  be  jmsh,  when  he  was  nncurl'd, 
^^olden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
^^^^*o'  his  dim  water-world  ? 

IV 

^igfat,  to  be  emsh'd  with  a  tap 
^f  my  finger-nail  on  the  sand, 
^HialC  but  a  work  divine, 
^rmil,  but  of  force  to  withstand, 
Tear  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  eataract  seas  that  snap 
Tbe  three-decker's  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock, 
Bere  on  the  Breton  strand  t 


Breton,  not  Briton;  here 

Like  a  shipwrecked  man  on  a  ooast 

Of  ancient  fable  and  fear — 

Plagued  with  a  flitting  to  and  fro, 

A  disease,  a  hard  mechanic  ghost 

That  nerer  came  from  on  high 

Kor  ever  arose  from  below, 

Bat  only  mores  with  the  moring  eye, 

Firing  along  the  land  and  tbe  main  — 

Why  should  it  look  like  Mand  ? 

Am  I  to  be  overawed 

By  what  I  eannot  but  know 

Is  a  juggle  bom  of  the  brain  ?  90 

VI 

Back  from  the  Breton  ooast, 
Sick  of  a  nameless  fear, 
Back  to  the  dark  sea-line 
Looking,  thinking  of  all  I  hare  lost; 


80 


An  old  son?  rexes  m^  ear, 
Bnt  that  of  Liamech  is  mine. 


vu 

For  years,  a  measureless  ill. 
For  years,  for  erer,  to  part  — 
But  she,  she  would  love  me  still; 
And  as  lon^,  O  God,  as  she 
Have  a  gram  of  lore  for  me, 
So  long,  no  doubt,  no  doubt, 
Shall  I  nurse  in  my  dark  heart, 
Howerer  weary,  a  spark  of  will 
Not  to  be  trampled  out. 

vni 

Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 

With  a  passion  so  intense 

One  would  think  that  it  well 

Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye,  —  109 

That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrought. 

Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 

For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  thines 

Which  else  would  have  been  past  by  t 

And  now  I  remember,  I, 

When  he  lay  dying  there, 

I  noticed  one  of  his  many  rings  ^- 

For    he    had    many,    poor    worm  ^-  and 

thought. 
It  is  his  mother's  hair. 

IX 

Who  knows  if  he  be  dead  ? 

Whether  I  need  have  fled  ?  im 

Am  I  guilty  of  blood  ? 

However  this  may  be, 

Comfort  her,  comfort  her,  all  things  good, 

While  I  am  over  the  sea  I 

Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by, 

But  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and  hign, 

Whatever  happen  to  me  T 

Me  aud  my  harmful  love  go  by; 

But  come  to  her  waking,  And  her  asleep. 

Powers  of  the  height,  rowers  of  the  deep, 

And  comfort  her  tho'  I  die  t  131 


III 

Courage,  poor  heart  of  stone  I 
I  will  not  ask  thee  why 
Thou  canst  not  understand 
That  thou  art  left  for  ever  alone; 
Courage,  poor  stupid  heart  of  stone  I 
Or  if  1  ask  thee  why. 
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Care  not  thou  to  reply: 

She  is  but  dead,  and  the  time  is  at  hand 

When  thou  ahalt  more  than  die.  140 


IV 


O  that  *t  were  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  tme  lore 

Round  me  once  again  I 

n 

When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 

In  the  silent  woody  places 

By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth. 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces 

Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 

Than  anything  on  earth.  iso 

III 

A  shadow  flits  before  me. 

Not  thon,  but  like  to  thee. 

Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell 

us 
What  and  where  they  be  1 


IV 

It  leads  me  forth  at  evening. 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lightSy 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 
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Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs. 
Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes. 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow, 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter, 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 

VI 

rr  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  a  dewy  Rplendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  dings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet. 


170 


She  is  walking  in  the  meadow. 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings; 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet. 
She  is  singine  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  nviJet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 

vn 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old. 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head. 
My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye  ? 
But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passi 

cry. 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead. 
And  a  sullen  thunder  is  roU'd; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  ci^. 
And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fled. 
In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold. 
Without  knowledge,  without  pity. 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold  1 

vni 

Gret  thee  henoe,  nor  come  again. 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt, 
Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 
Pkss  and  cease  to  move  about  t 
'T  is  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  wUl  show  itself  without. 

IX 

Then  I  rise,  the  eave-drops  fall, 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  ¥ride; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
Ou  the  misty  river-tide. 


Thro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame; 

It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there, 

Thro'  all  that  crowd  confused  and  I01 

The  shadow  still  the  same; 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

XI 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 

Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfall, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall  1 
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^oM  the  hai^  spirit  deMend 
from  the  realnis  oi  light  and  Bongf 
1b  tke  ehamber  or  the  street, 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest, 
ShosM  I  fear  to  gnet  my  friend 
Or  to  HIT  '  Forgive  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  isk  her, '  Take  me,  sweet. 
To  ths  regions  of  th  j  rest '  ? 

XIII 

Bst  the  hroad  light  gUres  and  beats. 

And  tlie  shadow  flits  and  fleets 

Asd  will  not  let  me  be; 

And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 

Asd  the  faoes  that  one  meets, 

Hetiti  with  no  love  for  me. 

Alvtjt  I  long  to  creep 

Isto  lome  stiB  caTem  deep, 

IWrs  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 

U7  wbole  soul  oat  to  thee. 


«jo 


Desd,  long  dead, 

Uiif  dead  I  940 

Asd  my  heart  is  a  handful  of  dnst, 

Asd  the  wheels  go  over  my  head, 

Asd  my  bones  are  shaken  with  pain. 

For  into  a  shallow  grave  they  are  thmst, 

Oslv  a  yard  beneatn  the  street, 

Asd  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beat, 

lib  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat, 

fieat  into  my  scalp  and  my  brain, 

With  never  an  ena  to  the  stream  of  passing 
feet, 

Driviog,  harrying,  marrying,  burying,     >so 

CfauDor  and  ramble,  and  ringing  and  clat- 
ter; 

And  here  beneath  it  is  all  as  bad, 

For  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace,  but  it  is 
not  so. 

To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave,  is  that  not 
sad? 

Bat  np  and  down  and  to  and  fro, 

Ever  about  me  the  dead  men  go; 

And  then  to  hear  a  dead  man  chatter 

Is  enoogh  to  drive  one  mad. 


n 


WreCAedett  age,  since  Time  began. 
They  eoBDOt  even  bury  a  man; 


aSo 


And  tho'  we  paid  our  tithes  in  the  days 

that  are  gone, 
Not  a  bell  was  rung,  not  a  prayer  was  read. 
It  is  that  which  makes  us  loud  in  the 

world  of  the  dead; 
There  is  none  that  does  his  work,  not  one. 
A  touch  of  their  ofiice  might  have  sufficed, 
But  the  churchmen  fain  would  kill  their 

church. 
As  the  churches  have  kill'd  their  Christ. 

Ill 

See,  there  is  one  of  us  sobbing, 
No  limit  to  his  distress;  269 

And  another,  a  lord  of  all  things,  praying 
To  his  own  great  self,  as  I  guess; 
And  another,  a  statesman  there,  betraying 
His  party-secret,  fool,  to  the  press; 
And  yonder  a  vile  physician,  blabbing 
The  case  of  his  patient  —  all  for  what  ? 
To  tickle  the  nuunrot  bom  in  an  empty 
head.      ^^  *^' 

And  wheedle  a  world  that  loves  him  not, 
For  it  is  but  a  world  of  the  dead. 

IV 

Nothing  but  idiot  gabble  I 

For  the  prophecy  given  of  old  aSo 

And  then  not  understood, 

Hra  come  to  pass  as  foretold; 

Not  let  any  man  think  for  the  public  good. 

But  babble,  merely  for  babble. 

For  I  never  whisper'd  a  private  affair 

Within  the  hearing  of  cat  or  mouse, 

No,  not  to  myself  in  the  closet  alone. 

But  I  heard  it  shouted  at  once  from  the 

top  of  the  house ; 
Everything  came  to  he  known. 
Who  told  Aim  we  were  there  ?  990 


Not  that  gray  old  wolf,  for  he  came  not 

back 
From  the  wilderness,  full  of  wolves,  where 

he  used  to  lie ; 
He  has  gather'd  the  bones  for  his  overgrown 

whelp  to  crack  — 
Crack  them  now  for  yourself,  and  howl,  and 

die. 

VI 

Prophet,  curse  me  the  blabbing  lip. 
Ana  curse  me  the  British  vermin,  the  rat; 
I  know  not  whether  he  came  in  the  Hai»* 
over  shipi 
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Bat  I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute 
In  an  ancient  mansion's  crannies  and  holes. 
Arsenic,  arsenic,  sure,  would  do  it,  300 

Except  that  now  we  poison  our  bahes,  poor 

souls! 
It  is  all  used  up  for  that. 

vn 

Tell  him  now:  she  is  standing  here  at  my 

head; 
Not  beautiful  now,  not  even  kind; 
He  may  take  her  now;  for  she  never  speaks 

her  mind. 
But  is  ever  the  one  thing  silent  here. 
She  if  not  q^us,  as  I  divine; 
She  comes  from  another  stiller  world  of  the 

dead. 
Stiller,  not  fairer  than  mine. 

vni 

But  I  know  where  a  garden  grows,  310 

Fairer  than  aught  in  the  wond  beside. 
All  made  up  of  the  lily  and  rose 
That  blow  by  night,  when  the  season  is 

good. 
To  the  sound  of  dancing  music  and  flutes: 
It  is  only  flowers,  they  had  no  fruits. 
And  I  idmost  fear  they  are  not  roses,  but 

blood; 
For  the  keeper  was  one,  so  full  of  pride, 
He  linkt  a  dead  man  there  to  a  spectral 

bride; 
For  he,  if  he  had  not  been  a  Sultan  of 

brutes. 
Would  he  have  that  hole  in  his  side  ?      330 

IX 

But  what  will  the  old  man  say  ? 

He  laid  a  cruel  snare  in  a  pit 

To  catch   a  friend  of  mine   one   stormy 

day; 
Tet  now  I  could  even  weep  to  think   of 

it; 
For  what  vrill  the  old  man  say 
When  he  comes  to  the  second  corpse  in  the 

pit? 


Friend,  to  be  struck  by  the  public  foe. 
Then  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low. 
That  were  a  public  merit,  far. 
Whatever  the  Quaker  holds,  from  sin;    330 
But  the  red  life  spilt  for  a  private  blow  — 
I  swear  to  you,  lawful  and  lawless  war 
Are  scarcely  even  akin. 


0  me,  why  have  they  not  boried  me 

enough? 
Is  it  kind  to  have  made  me  a  grave 

rough. 
Me,  that  was  never  a  quiet  sleeper  ? 
Maybe  still  I  am  but  half-dead; 
Then  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb. 

1  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  bead 
And  somebody,  surely,  some  kind 

will  come 
To  bury  me,  bury  me 
Deeper,  ever  so  utUe  deeper. 


PART   III 


My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wis^ 
Thro'  cells  of  madness,  hannts  of  horrc^^ 

and  fear. 
That  I  come  to  be  grateful  at  last  fora  lii^^ 

tie  thing. 
My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  tim0 

of  year 
When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy 

downs. 
And   the   shining  daffodil  dies,   and   the 

Charioteer 
And  starry    Gemini    hang    like   glorious 

crowns 
Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west. 
That  like  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars 
She  seem'd  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a 

band  of  the  blest,  10 

And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  the  world  in  the 

coming  wars  — 
*  And  in  that  hope,  dear  soul,  let  trouble 

have  rest. 
Knowing  I  tarry  for  thee,'  and  pointed  to 

Mars 
As  he  glow'd  like  a  ruddy   shield  on  the 

Lion's  breast. 

II 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a 

'  dear  delight 

To  have  look'd,  tho'  but  in  a  dream,  upon 

eyes  so  fair. 
That  had  been  in  a  weary  world  my  one 

thing  bright; 
And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  lighten'd 

my  despair 
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Wben  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in 

defence  of  the  right, 
TWt  10  iron  tyranny  now  should  bend  or 

oeftse,  ao 

IVe  glorj  of  mmnhood  stand  on  his  ancient 

hei^ 
Nor  Britain's  one  sole  Grod  be  the  million- 
sire. 
Ko  Bore  shall  oommeioe  be  all  in  all,  and 

Ptece 
FSpe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note, 
kid  wsteh  her  hanrest  ripen,  her  herd 

increase, 
K«r  the  eannoD-bidlet  rust  on  a  slothful 

shore, 
Aid  the  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's 

throat 
fiUl  ahake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind 

no  more. 

Ill 
iid  MM  months  ran  on  and  mmor  of  battle 

It  IS  tuo^  it  is  time,  O  passionate  heart,' 
taid  I, —  30 

For  X  cleaYed  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be 
pare  and  true,  — 

'  It  ia  tmie,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid 

1"^  old  hysterical  mock-disease  should 

die.' 
A*4  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mixt  mj 

breath 
^^  s  lojal  people  shouting   a   batUe- 

erj, 
1^  I  taw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and 

Far  uito  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of 


IV 

b(  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher 


Of  s  hmd  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lost 

of  gold, 
Afld  lore  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs 

and  shsjnes,  40 

Horrible,   hateful,   monstrous,   not   to    be 

told; 
And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle 

niiion'dl 
no'  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many 

shaD  weep 
For  those  that  are  cmsh'd  in  the  clash  of 

laifiBg  i*laiim| 


Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a 
giaut  liar, 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall 
leap, 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splen- 
did names. 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the 
sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one 
desire; 

For  the  peace,  that  I  deem'd  no  peace,  is 
over  and  doue,  50 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the 
Baltic  deep. 

And  deathful-griuuing  mouths  of  the  for- 
tress, flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart 
of  fire. 


Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down 

like  a  wind. 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  causey 

we  are  noble  still, 
And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to 

the  better  mind. 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to 

rail  at  the  ill; 
I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one 

with  my  kind, 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the 

doom  assign'd. 


THE  BROOK 

'  Here  by  thib  brook  we  parted,  I  to  the 

East 
And  he  for  Italy  —  too  late  —  too  late: 
One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  de- 
spise; 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and 

share. 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for 

cent. 
Nor  could  he  understand  how  money  breeds, 
Thought  it  a  dead  thing;  yet  himself  could 

make 
The  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is. 
O,  had  he  lived  I     In  our  sohoolbooks  we 

say 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the 

crowd,  10 

They  flourish'd  then  or  then;  bot  life  ia 

him 
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Could   scarce    be    amid    to  flourish,  only 

toQch'd 
On  such  ft  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of 

green. 
And  nothinfi^  perfect.     Yet  the  brook  he 

loTed, 
For  which,  in  branding  summers  of  Ben- 
gal, 
Or  even  the  sweet  half-English  Neilgherry 

air, 
I  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-listen  to  it, 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  boy 
To  me  that  loved  him;  for  **  O  brook,"  he 

rhyme, 
^Whence  come  you?"  and  the  brook  — 
why  not  ?  —  replies: 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sodden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  Tidley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down. 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges. 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges.  30 

Till  last  by  Philip^s  farm  I  Bow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  g^  on  for  ever. 

*  Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite  worn 

out, 
Travelling  to  Naples.    There  is  Damley 

bridge. 
It  has  more  ivy;  there  the  river;  and  there 
Stands  Philip's  farm  where  brook  and  river 

meet. 


I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow. 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  wQlow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brinmiing  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 


40 


*  But  Philip  chatter'd  more  than  braok 

or  bird. 
Old  Philip;  all  about  the  fields  you  eanglii 
His    weary    daylong    chirping,    like    tlis 

dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap  in  somiiMC 


I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out. 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing. 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel  (• 

With  many  a  silvery  water-break 
Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  ana  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

<  O  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  child  t 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  etmrmB^ 
Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand; 
Her  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  her  hair     jr 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  tile 

shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

'Sweet  Katie,  once  I  did  her  a  good 

turn. 
Her  and  her  far-ofp  cousin  and  betrothed, 
James  Willows,  of  one   name  and  heart 

with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  years  back  —  the 

week 
Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund  —  crost 
By  that  old  bridge  which,   half  in  ruins 

then,  79 

Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry  —  crost, 
Wbistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 
And  push'd  at  Philip's  garden-gate.     The 

gate, 
Half-parted    from   a  weak  and    scolding 

hinge, 
Stuck ;  and  he  clamored  from  a  casement, 

"  Run," 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
**Run,    Katie!"    Katie    never    ran;    she 

moved 
To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine  bow- 
ers. 
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AGttk  flotter'dt  with  her  ejelids  down,   89 
Fmk  Bppla-blotsomy  bluthiiig  for  a  boon. 

*Wkt  wai  it?  laai  of  Mntiment  than 

Hid  Kitie;  not  illiterate,  nor  of  those 
Wko  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  fictive  tears, 
Aid  nned  by  mealy-mouth'd  philanthro- 

Diet. 
DifQcte  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the 

Deed. 

'Sbe  told    me.    She    and    James    had 

quaneird.     Why  7 
Wkstcauie  of  quarrel?    None,  she  said, 

no  cause; 
hmm  bad  no  cause:  but  when  I  prest  the 

eanse, 
I  letnt  that  James  had  flickering  jealousies 
Wbieb  snger'd  her.    Who  anger'd  Jatues  ? 

I  sakL  100 

Bet  Katie  snatch*d  her  eyes  at  once  from 

mine, 
Asd  sketching   with  her  slender  pointed 

foot 
SeoM  ilnre  like  a  wizard  pentagram 
Oi  gsiden  graTel,  let  my  query  pass 
li^uni'd,  m  flushing  silence,  till  I  ask*d 
If  JsBes  were  coming.     **  Coming  every 

^  SMwer'd,  "  ever  longing  to  explain, 
Bst  eitrmore  her  father  came  across 
^itb  10010   long-winded   tale,  and   broke 

him  short; 
M  James  departed  Text  with  him  and 
her.'*  no 

Bsv  eoold  I  help  her  ?    **  Would  I  —  was 

it  wrong  ?" — 
Chtpt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  tweet  serenteen  subdued  me  ere  she 

spoke — 
"0,  would  I  take  her  father  for  one  hour, 
for  one  half-hour,  and  let  him  talk  to  me  I " 
Aid  OTen  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where 


Made  toward  us,  like  a  wader  in  the  surf, 
Btyosd  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  meadow- 
»t. 


*  O  Katie,  what  I  suffer'd  for  your  sake  f 
For  in  I  went,  and  calKd  old  Philip  out  i»o 
To  slww  the  farm.  Full  willingly  he  rone ; 
He  led  me  thro'  the  short  sweet-smelling 


Of  his  wbeat-aoburb,  babbling  as  he  went 


He  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his  ma- 
chines; 
He  praised  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his  hogs, 

his  don; 
He  praised  his  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea- 
hens, 
His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts. 
Then  from  the  plaintive  mother's  teat  he 

took 
Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming 

each,  130 

And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom 

they  were; 
Then  crost  the  common  into  Damley  chase 
To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.     In  copse  and 

fern 
Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail. 
Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech, 
He  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  and  said, 
"That  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  tha 

Squire." 
And  there  he  told  a  long,  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  the  colt  at 

grass. 
And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter 

wish'd,  140 

And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he 

ask'd. 
And  how  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was  mnd, 
But    he   stood   firm,  and    so    the    matter 

hung; 
He  gave  them  line;  and  five  days  after 

that 
He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Who  then  and  there  had  offer'd  something 

more. 
But  he  stood  firm,  and  so  the  matter  hung; 
He  knew  the  man,  the  colt  would  fetch  its 

price; 
He  gave  them  line;  and  how  by  ehanoe  at 

last  —  ISO 

It  might  be  Mav  or  April,  he  forgot. 
The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May  — 
He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by  the  farm. 
And,  talking  from  the  point,  he  drew  him  in, 
And  there  ne  mellow  d  all  his  heart  with 

ale. 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  hand  in  hand. 

<  Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven, 
he- 
Poor  fellow,  could  he   help  it?-— recom* 
menced. 
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And  ran  thro'  all  the  ooltish  chronicle,     159 
WUd  WiU.  Black  Bess,  Tantivy,  TaUyho, 
Reform,    White    Rose,    Bellerophon,    the 

Jilt, 
Arbaces,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest. 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose. 
And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still;  and  so 
We  tum'd  oar  foreheads  from  the  falling 

sun, 
And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice  as 

long 
As  when  they  follow'd  us  from  Philip's 

door, 
Arrived,  and  found  the  son  of  sweet  con- 
tent 
Re-risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  aU  things 
well. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots,      >7o 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Amoi^  my  skimming  swallows ; 

I  make  uie  netted  snnbeam  danoe 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  mnrmnr  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars,  >8o 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go^ 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

Yes,  men  may  come  and  go;  and  these  are 

gone, 
All  gone.     My  dearest  brother,  Edmnnd, 

sleeps. 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic 

spire. 
But  unfamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  Brunelleschi,  sleeps  in  peace;  and  he. 
Poor  Philip,   of  all    his  lavish  waste  of 

words  191 

Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb; 
I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it.    Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 
Far    off,   and   holds   her    head    to    other 

stars. 
And  breathes  in  April-aatomns.    All  are 

gone.' 


So  Lawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a  stile 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  tsaaM. 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  tks 

brook 
A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forion,  aoe 
Mused,  and  was  mute.    On  a  sodden  a  isv 

breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedn 
The  fragile  bindweed  -  beUs    and   bnoaj 

rings; 
And  he  look'd  up.    There  stood  a  miidflA 

near. 
Waiting  to  pass.    In  much  amaxe  he  stared 
On  eves  a  bashful  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut^  when 

sheU 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit 

in; 
Then,  wondering,  ask*d  her, '  Are  yon 

the  farm?' 
*Ye8,'  answer'd  she.     'Pray  stay  a  little 

pardon  me, 
What  do  they  call  you?'    <  Katie.'    ' 

were  strange. 
Whatsumame?'  'Willows.*  •No!'  • 

is  my  name.' 
'  Indeed  I '    and  here  he  look'd  so  sdf«^ 

perplezt, 
That  Katie  laugh'd,  and  laughing  Unsh'di 

till  he 
Laugh'd  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wakes, 
Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness  in  bit 

dream. 
Then  looking  at  her:    'Too  happy,  fresh 

and  fair. 
Too  fresh  and  fair  in  our  sad  world's  best 

bloom, 
To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your 

name  2 19 

About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  ago.' 

'  Have  you  not  heard  ? '  said  Katie,  *  wa 
came  back. 

We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  be- 
fore. 

Am  I  so  like  her  ?  so  they  said  on  board. 

Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  English  days. 

My  mother,  as  it  seems  you  did,  the 
days 

That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  come  with 
me. 

My  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-field; 

But  she  —  you  will  be  welcome  —  O,  ooma 
inr 
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WUTTEN  AT  EDINBURGH 

*AlMidtr  dwiim  of  Um  poet;  mnsiiig  in  a 
■■kyiKrMt  in  Edinbargh  over  a  daisy  picked 
■  tM  **  Snowy  Spliigen  '*  gives  him  oppor- 
laitj  for  naiiT  yariM  sketches  of  Southern 
fiftf  fill  of  eolor  and  spirit  and  movement  * 
(Wsi^,  *  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,'  1892).  The 
Iti&ui  jonniey  was  made  in  1851,  the  year 
>Hir  the  poot*s  marriage. 


0  LovB,    what    boars 
mine. 


were    thine    and 


la  Iiods  of  palm  and  southern  pine; 

In  lands  of  palm,  or  orange-blossom, 
Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maise  aim  vinel 

H*bmt  Roman  strength  Turbla  show'd 
it  niin,  by  the  mountain  road ; 

How  like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  citj 
^  Uttle  Monaoo,  basking,  glow'dl 

5^^  richly  down  the  rocky  dell 
''™**  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell  lo 

,^^o  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters, 
'^^^t  only  heaved  with  a  summer  swell  I 

^■lat  slender  campanili  grew 
'^y  hays,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue; 

Vrfaiere,  here  and  there,  on  sandy  beaches 
^  Biilky-bell'd  amaryllis  blew  I 

RfMr  yoong  Colombns  seem*d  to  rove, 
aet  present  in  his  natal  g^ve. 
Now  watching  high  on  mountain  cor- 
nice. 
And  steering,  now,  from  a  purple  core,    ao 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean's  rim; 
rdl,  in  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 

I  stmy'd  the  wheels  at  Cogoletto, 
And  dnnk,  and  loyally  drank  to  him  I 

Nor  knew  we  well  what  pleased  us  most; 
Not  the  dipt  palm  of  which  they  boast, 

Bat  distant  color,  happy  hamlet, 
A  moalder'd  citadel  on  the  coast. 


Or  tower,  or  high  hill-convent,  seen 
A  light  amid  its  olives  green; 

Ohr  olive-hoary  cape  in  ocean; 
Or  foej  blossom  in  not  ravine, 


lo 


Whese  oleanders  flush'd  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-epread; 

And,  crossing,  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  far  up  on  a  mountain  heiS. 

We  loved  that  hall,  tho'  white  and  cold. 
Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould, 
A  princely  people's  awful  prinoes. 
The  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old.  40 

At  Florence  too  what  golden  hours. 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours; 

What  drives  about  the  fresh  Casein^ 
Or  walks  in  Boboli's  ducal  bowers! 

In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete. 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet, 

Or  palace,  how  the  city  glitter'd, 
lliro'  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet  I 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain;  50 

Of  rain  at  Reggio,  rain  at  Parma, 
At  Lodi  rain,  Fiaoenza  rain. 

And  stem  and  sad  —  so  rare  the  smiles 
Of  sunlight  —  look'd  the  Lombard  piles; 

Porch-pillars  on  the  lion  resting, 
And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles. 

0  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires. 
The  giant  windows'  blazon'd  fires, 

The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the 
glory  I 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires  I     60 

1  climb'd  the  roofs  at  break  of  day; 
Son-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

I  stood  among  the  silent  statues. 
And  statued  pinnacles,  mute  as  they. 

How  faintly-flush'd,  how  phantom-fair, 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  banging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-pencill'd  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air  I 

Remember  how  we  came  at  last 

To  Como;  shower  and  storm  and  blast     70 

Had  blown  the  lake  beyond  his  limit, 
And  all  was  flooded;  and  how  we  past 

From  Como,  when  the  light  was  gny, 
And  in  my  head,  for  half  the  day. 

The  rich  Virgilian  rustic  measure 
Of  « Lari  Maxume,'  all  the  way, 
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Ad-burthen  masio,  kept, 

9  Lariano  crept 

t  fair  port  below  the  castle 

1  Theodolind,  where  we  slept;     80 

J  slept,  bat  watch'd  awake 
B  in  the  moonlight  shake, 
oonlight  touching  o'er  a  terrace 
Agav^  above  the  lake. 

»re  ?  we  took  our  last  adieu, 
he  snowy  Spliigen  drew; 
B  we  reach'd  the  highest  summit 
a  daisy,  I  gave  it  you. 

England  then  to  me, 

it  tells  of  Italy.  90 

»  we  two  shall  go  no  longer 
of  summer  across  the  sea, 

•  life  your  arms  enfold 
ying  is  a  cry  for  gold; 
re  to-night  in  this  dark  city, 
and  weary,  alone  and  cold, 

bho'  cmsh'd  to  hard  and  dry, 
tling  of  another  sky 
the  little  book  you  lent  me, 
ra  you  tenderly  laid  it  by; 


xoo 


^got  the  clouded  Forth, 
[Q  that  saddens  heaven  and  earth, 
'ter  east,  the  misty  summer 
'  metropolis  of  the  North. 

B  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain, 

e  to  charm  a  vacant  brain, 

Qce  to   dream    you    still    beside 

^  fled  to  the  South  again. 
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ben  no  graver  cares  employ, 
r,  come  and  see  your  boy; 
Presence  will  be  sun  in  winter, 
'he  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

ig  of  that  honest  few 

B  the  Fiend  himself  his  due, 

.  eighty  thousand  college-councils 

<  Anathema,'  friend,  at  yon^ 


Should  all  our  churchmen  foam  in  spit^ 
At  you,  so  careful  of  the  rieht. 
Yet  one  lay-hearth  would  give  you 
come  — 
Take  it  and  come  —  to  the  Isle  of  Wigb^; 


Where,  far  from    noise   and  smolDe 

town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  careless-order'd  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

Tou  '11  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine^ 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine, 

And  only  hear  the  ma^ie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine; 

For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  vrinter,  stand. 

And  further  on,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tumbles  a  billow  on  chalk  and  sand; 


Where,  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep. 

And  on  thro'  zones  of  li^ht  and  shadoi^ 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep. 


We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin. 

Dispute     the     claim.,     amuige     the 
chances,  — 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win; 

Or  whether  war's  avenging  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  into  blood; 

Till  you  should  turn  to  dearer  matteis, 
Dear  to  the  man  that  is  dear  to  Grod,  — 

How  best  to  help  the  slender  store, 
How  mend  the  awellings,  of  the  poor. 

How  gain  in  life,  as  ufe  advances. 
Valor  and  charity  more  and  more. 


Come,  Maurice,  oome;  the  lawn  as  yet 
Is  hoar  with  rime  or  spon^-wet, 
But  when  the  wreath  of  March  haa  bloa- 
som'd,  — 
Crocus,  anemone,  violet,  — 

Or  later,  pay  one  visit  here, 

For  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear; 

Nor  pav  but  one,  but  come  for  maojf 
Many  and  many  a  happy  year. 

January,  1854. 
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0,  vtu.  far  him  wIiom  will  ia  strong  I 
lie  ralfpn,  bat  he  will  not  suffer  long; 
He  loiters,  but  he  ciuiDot  luffer  wrong. 
FttcbiB  Dor  movei  th>  loud  world'i  nuidom 

mMk. 
SonU  Calani>t7*a  hugest  waves  confound, 
VTboMama  a  praiuonl«rT  of  rock. 
Thai,   eompMi'd    routul    with     turbatent 

I»  niddle  ocMUt  nieeti  the  •orglng  ihock, 
Trnput-biiffeted,  citadel-crowD'tT 


Bui  ill  for  him   who,   iieltering   not   with 

liwe, 
C<.'fntpli  the  itieiiEth  of  hesT«n- descend  pd 
^iU. 
tr  weaker  grvw»  thro'  ncted  crime, 
'  '  venial  fnull, 
resting  still  t 
hoen  foolAteps  halt, 
inr  in  iinineasumble  sAod, 
"■<>  oera  weary  sultry  Und, 
'**  Wtieath  a  blaiiiig  vault, 
^f^  ID  a  wrinkle  of  the  nioiutroas  hill, 
***  citj  (parklei  like  a  grain  of  talt 

ObE    ON  THE   DEATH   OF  THE 
DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON 


ltund«r*f>nt        

iriaioa  Iwfm  it  was  raprintail  in   1853, 
m  furthar  ntanchpd  Iwfore  it  apprirsd 


iW  -  Od*  on  (hr  Ihrsth  o(  the  Dnhe  of  W-1- 
LapoB."  hr  hiu  KBrHl  to  Ijrie  heiifbla  to  whirh, 
■nl>K|iB.aTsn  Pindar  HTer  attained.  Tb<  tuU- 
kf  af  th*  beU.  tha  aolemn  and  slow  fnaaial 
MMh,  tha  qaiek  nah  of  battle,  and  the  choral 
»ktm%  of  the  eathadral  aU  anceeed  one  another. 
mU  tha  ran*  daks  aad  iwella.  ria«  aod  falls 
••  araiT  altantadoo  with  aqnal  power.' 

BCBT  tha  Great  Dukt 
With  M  vmpiro'a  lammtfttiotii 


I^et  III  burv  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  iioise  of  tht'  mourning  of  a  mighty 


Monming  when  their  leaders  fall, 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkeus  hamlvt  and  haU. 


Where  shall  we  lay  the  nitut  whom  we  d»- 


Here,  in  atreaniing  I^ndon's  central  roar. 
Let  the  Round  of  those  bo  wrougliL  for,     m 
And  th»  feet  of  those  lie  fought  fur. 
Echo  round  his  boats  for  evermore. 


Lead  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow, 

As  fits  an  universal  woe, 

Let  the  long,  long  proeesaion  go. 

And  let  the  sorrowme  crowd  about  it  grow. 

And  let  the  nionriifuT  martial  music  iHow; 

The  last  great  Englishman  ia  low. 

Mourn,  for  to  q«  he  seems  the  laat,  19 

Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  past. 
No  more  in  soldirr  fuabion  will  he  greet 
With  lifted  hBiid  the  gnier  in  the  ttreet. 
O  friends,  our  chief  slnte^^oracle  is  mate  f 
Mourn  tor  the  man  uf  loog-eudoring  blood, 
The  statcsmsn-wnrrioT,  moderate,  resolute, 
Whole  in  himself,  n  common  good. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  inBuenoe, 
Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime, 
Onr  grealeat  jet  with  least  preteooe, 
Great  in  council  and  rrreat  in  war,  to 

Foremost  captain  of  bis  time. 
Rich  in  saving  coniuion-nrnae. 
And,  ai  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  hi*  simplicity  itublime. 
O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 
O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men 

O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  tnie, 

O  fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  fourHtquare  to  all  the  winds 

that  blew  I 
Snch  was  be  whom  we  deplore.  «>, 

The  long  self-<ncriflce  of  life  ia  o'er. 
The   great    World- victor's   viotar   will   ba 


over  and  done. 

ir  thuki  to  tha  Gim^ 
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England,  for  thy  son. 

Let  tlie  bell  be  toll'd. 

Bender  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  mould. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 

That  shines  over  city  and  riTcr,  so 

There  he  shall  rest  for  ever 

Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd, 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds. 

Bright  let  it  be  with  its  blaxon'd  deeds, 

Dark  in  its  f aneral  fold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd. 

And  a  deeper  knell  iu  the  heart  be  knoll'd ; 

And  the  soand  of  the  sorrowing  anthem 

roU'd  60 

Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross; 
And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss; 
He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 
For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 
His  captain's-ear  has  heard  them  boom 
Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom. 
When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 
Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame. 
With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain 

taught 
The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim  70 

Li  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name 
Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame, 
Li  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 
A  man  of  well-attemper'd  frame. 
O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name. 
To  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 
To  such  a  name. 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame. 
And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song  I 

VI 

*Who  is  be  that  cometh,  like  an  honor*d 

guest,  80 

With  banner  and  ivith  music,  with  soldier 

and  with  priest, 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on 

my  rest  ?  *  — 
Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 
Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 
Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  fiunous 

man. 
The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 
Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums. 
To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes; 
For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea.  90 

Hia  foes  were  thine;  he  kept  us  free; 


O,  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 
Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites. 
And  worthy  to  be  biid  by  thee; 
For  this  is  England's  greatest  son^ 
He  that  gain'd  a  hundred  fights. 
Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun; 
This  is  he  that  far  away 
Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 
Clash*d  with  his  fiery  few  and  won; 
And  underneath  another  sun. 
Warring  on  a  later  day. 
Round  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 
The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 
Of  his  labor'd  rampart-lines. 
Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay. 
Whence  he  issued  forth  anew. 
And  ever  great  and  greater  grew, 
Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 
Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms. 
Back  to  France  ¥rith  countless  blows. 
Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 
Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines, 
FoUow'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men, 
Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms. 
And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 
Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 
Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 
In  anger,  wheel'd  on  Europe  -  shadow 

wings. 
And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings; 
Till  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  or 
On  that  loud  Sabbath  shook  the   spc 

down; 
A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  f 
Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square, 
Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themse 

away; 
Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew; 
Thro'  the  long-tormented  air 
Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray, 
And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and  o 

threw. 
So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there 
What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 
In  that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo  1 
Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true, 
And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  gu 
O  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 
If  aught  of  things  that  here  befall 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine. 
If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  b 
Be  glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid 

thinel 
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iid  tliio*  th0  eentmics  let  a  people's  Yoioe 
h  foU  •eclaim, 
A  people's  Toiee, 

1W  proof  and  eeho  of  all  lnunan  fame, 
A  people's  Toioey  when  thej  rejoice 
At  eifie  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 
AttMt  Uieir  great  eommanders  oladm 
With  honoTy  noiiort  honors  honor  to  him, 
£tml  honor  to  Ids  name. 


150 


VII 


A  peoele's  Totoe  I  we  are  a  people  yet 
Tbo'  til  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  f  or- 

Confuted  hj  brainless  mobs  and  lawless 

Powers, 
Tkask  Him  who  isled  ns  here,  and  roughl j 

let 
Hk  Britoo  in  blown  seas  and  storming 

showers, 
We  ksTe  a  Toice  with  which  to  paj  the 

debt 
Of  boondless  lore  and  reyerenoe  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  f onght,  and  kept 

it  ours. 
Aid  keep  it  ours,  O  God,  from  brute  oon- 

tioll 
0  Ststesmen,  guard  ns,  guard  the  e je,  the 

soul  160 

Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 
Asd  it?e  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom 


Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne, 
Thtt  lober  freedom  out  of  which  there 

springs 
w  hjH  passion  for  our  temperate  kingn  I 
For,  ttTing  that,  ye  help  to  sryc  mankind 
Till  poblic  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust, 
Asd  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of 

mind, 
im  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns 

be  just. 
Het  wink  no  move  in  slothful  orertmst.  170 
Remember  him  who  led  jour  hosts; 
He  bade  yon  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 
Toar  cannons   moulder  on    the  seaward 

wall; 
His  Toiee  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 
For  erer;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
For  erer  silent;  CTcn  if  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  yon,  and  the  Blan  who 

spoke; 
Wko  nerer  sold  the  truth  to  serre  the 

hoOTf  179 


Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power; 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow 
Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  and 

low; 
Whoso  life   was    work,    whose   language 

rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe; 
Whose    eighty  winters    freexe  with    one 

rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the 

right. 
Truth -teller  was   our   England's  Alfred 

named; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke; 
Whatever  record  leap  to  light  190 

He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

vni 

Lo  I  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne, 
Follow'aby  the  brave  of  other  lands. 
He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Honor  shower'd  all  her  stars. 
And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn 
Tea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state.  aoo 

Not  once  or  tvrice  in  our  rough  island- 
story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  doses. 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glorv.   a  10 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands. 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has 

won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd. 
Shall  find  the    toppling    crags    of  Duty 

scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and 

sun. 
Such  was  he:  his  work  is  done. 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endnre 
Let  his  great  example  stand  mo 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman 
pure; 
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Till  in  all  landB  and  thro'  all  hiunan  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  g^ory. 
And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  sayed 

from  shame 
For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  civic  reyel  and  pomp  and  game, 
And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame, 
Their  eyer-loyal  iron  leader's  fame. 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 


ni 


IX 


Peace,  his  triumph  will  be  sung 

By  some  yet  nnmoulded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see. 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung. 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and 

brain 
Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hung. 
Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain  !  141 

More  than  is  of  man's  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  this,  our  great  solenmity. 
Whom  we  see  not  we  revere; 
We  revere,  and  we  refrain 
From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain. 
And  brawling  memories  all  too  free 
For  such  a  wise  humility 
As  befits  a  solemn  fane:  250 

We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 
The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity. 
Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we. 
Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 
For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore  260 

Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will, 
Tho'   world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads 

roll 
Round  us,  each  with  different  powers. 
And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours. 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 
On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our 

trust. 
Hush,  the  Dead  March  wails  in  the  people's 

ears; 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs 

and  tears; 


The  black  earth  yawns;  the  i 

pears; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust; 
He  is  eone  who  seem'd  so  grei 
Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  hie 
Something  far  advanced  in  Stii 
And  that  he  wears  a  truer  croi 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  cat 
Speak  no  more  of  his  renown. 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leav* 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive 
1852. 


THE  CHARGE   OF   TH 
BRIGADE 

For  the  snooessive  Tcrsions  of 
the  Notes. 


Half  a  league,  half  a  It 
Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Dea 

Rode  the  six  hundred 
*  Forward  the  Light  Bri 
Charge  for  the  guns  I  * 
Into  the  valley  of  Deatl 

Rode  the  six  hundred 

II 

« Forward,  the  Light  Br 
Was  there  a  man  disma 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knc 

Some  one  had  blunde 
Theirs  not  to  make  repl 
Theirs  not  to  reason  wh 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  di< 
Into  the  valley  of  Deatl 

Rode  the  six  hundred 

III 

Cannon  to  right  of  then 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  then 

Volley'd  and  thunder 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  an 
Boldly  they  rode  and  w 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred 
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IV 

Fhah'd  aU  their  ubret  bftre, 
Flath'd  as  tbe  j  tam'd  in  air 
Sabring  the  gannen  there, 
Cbarging  an  arm j,  while 

All  the  worid  wonder  *d. 
Flanged  in  the  batterj-emoke 
Bight  thro'  the  line  they  broke; 
Coeeaek  and  Roesian 
Beel'd  from  the  sabre-ttroke 

Shatter'd  and  snnder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not. 

Not  the  six  hundred. 


Cannon  to  riffht  of  them, 
Canaon  to  left  of  them, 


Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  tbander'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  hell. 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

VI 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  I 

All  the  worid  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  I 
Honor  the  Light  Brig^e, 

Noble  six  hundred ! 
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the  title  of  the  Tolome,  published  in  1864,  containin(c»  bssidM  '  Enoch  Arden,*  the 
^^  ^riigpoems :  *  Aylroer's  Field,'  '  Sea  Dreams/  *  Ode  saui^  at  Opening:  of  International  Bxhi- 
^f^^o^'  *TlM  Grandmother/  *  The  Northern  Farmer  (Old  8tvle),' '  Tithonus,'  '  The  Voyage/  *  In 
^^  VslWy  of  Canterotx, '  The  Flower/  '  RequieMuit,^  '  The'SMlor  Boy/  '  The  Islet,'  *  the  Ring- 
r^  *^  <afterwardi  sappreaed),  *  Welcome  to  Alexandra,'  *  Dedication/  *  Attempts  at  Classic  Metres 
*  ^^msatity,*  and  *  Specimen  of  Blank  VerM  TransUtion  of  the  Iliad.'  The  list  given  under  the 
^^«  of  this  Tolume  in  the  English  editions  is  misleading,  as  it  includes  only  two  of  the  abore 

two  (*  The  Brook  *  and  *  Luoretins ')  published  in  other  Tolumes. 

Long  lines  of  diif  breaking  have  left  a 

chasm; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow 

sands; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster;  then  a  moulder*d  church;  and 

higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower *d 

mill; 
And  high  in  hearen  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows;  and  a  hazel-wood. 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the  down. 
Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago,  m 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port, 
And  rhilip  Ray,  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Araen,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore. 
Hard  ooila  of  cordage,  iwartby  flshing-Mt% 
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*Ebech  Arden'  has  been  one  of  the  most 
>SMlar  of  the  poet's  works,  not  only  in  Eag- 
^m  spnsking  conntries,  hut  also  on  the  conti- 
Unt  of  Enrope.  Mr.  Eugene  Paraons,  in  his 
ftt^phlet  on  *  Tenny8on*8  Life  and  Poetry  '  (2d 
•mon,  IfW),  enumerates  no  less  than  twentr- 
foar  tmnalaHoDs :  nine  in  German,  two  in  Dutch, 
mt  in  Danish,  one  in  Bohemian,  ein^ht  in  French, 
mt  in  Spanish,  and  two  in  Italian.  There  is 
abo  a  Ladn  Tersian  by  Blr.  W.  Selwyn  (Loo- 
don,  1807). 

Aeeofding  to  the '  British  Quarterly  Reriew ' 
for  Oetober,  1880,  the  utories  off  hoth  '  Enoch 
Ardon '  and  *  Aylmer*A  Field  '  were  '  told  by  a 
friend  to  the  Poet,  who,  struck  hy  their  apti- 
tade  for  renineation,  requested  to  haTe  them 
at  loagth  in  writing.  When  they  were  thus 
supplied,  the  poetic  rersions  were  made  as  we 
mam  have  them.'  This  is  ooofirmed  by  the 
'  (toL  iL  p.  7),  where  we  leara  that 
Woolaer  the  soulptoc. 
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Ancbon  of  rusty  flake,  and  boats  apdrawn; 
And  built  tbeir  castles  of  dissolring  sand 
To  watcb  them  orerflow'd,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left    ax 
The  little  footprint  daily  wash'd  away. 

A  narrow  care  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff; 
In  this  the  children    play'd    at   keeping 

house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 
While   Annie  still   was  mbtress;    but  at 

times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week: 
'  This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife.' 
'Biine  too,'  said  Philip;  'turn  and  turn 

about; ' 
When,  if  they  quarrell'd,  Enoch  stronger- 
made  30 
Was  master.    Then  would  Philip,  his  blue 

eyes 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears. 
Shriek  out, '  I  hate  you,  Enoch,'  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake. 
And  say  she  would  be  uttle  wife  to  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood 
past. 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending 

sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  fixt  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl;  and   Enoch  spoke  his 
love,  40 

But  Philip  loved  in  silence;  and  the  girl 
Seem*d  kmder  unto  Philip  than  to  him; 
But  she  loved  Enoch,  tho'  she  knew  it  not. 
And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it.     Elnoch  set 
A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes, 
To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost. 
To  purchase  his  own   boat,  and   make   a 

home 
For  Annie;  and  so  prosper'd  that  at  last 
A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fLsherman, 
A  carefuller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe         50 
For  leagues    along  that    breaker  -  beaten 

coast 
Than  Enoch.     Likewise  had   he  served  a 

year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  him- 
self 
Full  sailor;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd  a 

life 
From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-stream- 
ing seas. 
And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  favorably. 


And  ere  he  touch'd  his  one-and-twenftisA 

May 
He  purchased  his  own  boaty  and  mad*  a 

home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway  op 
The  narrow  street  that  clambered  towaid 

the  milL  te 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  eventide^ 
The  younger  people  making  holiday. 
With  bag  and  sack  and  basket^  great  lal 

small. 
Went  nutting  to  the  haaels.   Philip  stay'd*-^ 
His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him — 
An  hour  behind;  but  as  he  dimbxl  the  hill, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  be*- 

gan 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  paii^ 
Enoch  and  Annie,  sitting  haud-in-hand. 
His  large  gray  eyes  and  weatheivbeuea 
face  70 

All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire. 
That  bum'd  as  on  an  altar.     Philip  lodc'd, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  lus  doimi; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan'd, 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wonndea  life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood; 
There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merry- 
making. 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rose  and 

past 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the 

bells,  80 

And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy 

years. 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  compe- 
tence, 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil. 
With  children,  first  a  daughter.     In  him 

woke. 
With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noUa 

wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost. 
And  g^ve  his  child  a  better  bringing-up 
Than   his  had  been,  or  hers;  a  wish  re- 

new'd. 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes,  90 

While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas, 
Or  often  journeying  landward;  for  in  truth 
Enoch's  white  horse,  and  Enoch's  ocean- 
spoil 
In  ocean-smelling  osier,  and  his  &oe, 
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Ingli- reddened  with  a  thoasand  wiuter 

pd«, 
Kok  calf  to  the  iiiarkei-<nroM  were  known, 
Bot  IB  Uie  leaf  J  lanes  behind  the  down, 
Firiithe  portal- warding  lion- whelp 
Aid  pmeodc  jew-tree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
WboM  Fiidaj  fare  was  Enoch's  minister- 

iof. 


100 


Thtm  same  a  change,  as  all  things  human 
diange* 
Tci  niles  to  northward  of  the  narrow  port 
Opes'd  a  larger  haven.    Thither  used 
Eaoeh  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea; 
lid  onee  when  there,  and  clambering  on  a 


Ii  btrbor,  br  mischance  he  slipt  and  fell. 
A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him; 
And  while  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one. 
Asotber  hand  crept  too  across  his  trade  no 
Tikbf  her  bread  and  theirs;  and  on  him 

fell, 
Ahho^  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man, 
Tit  ljiii£  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 
Bt Msmd,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night, 
To  Mi  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  Buierable  lives  of  hand-to-month, 
Asd  ber  he  loved  a  beggar.   Then  he  pray'd, 
*SsTe  them   from  this,   whatever  comes 

tome.' 
Asd  while  he  pray*d,  the  master  of  that 

ship 
Ewfc  »»d    aerred  in,  bearing   hU  mi.- 

enance,  120 

CsMi,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued 

him, 
Bcportiag  of  his  vesiiel  China-bound, 
Asd  wanting    yet  a  boatswain.      Would 

hego? 
Iiaw  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she 

sail'd, 
U'd  from  this  port    Would  Enoch  have 

the  place? 
Aid  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it, 
Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So  DOW  that  shadow  of  mischance  ap- 

pear'd 
Xo  graver  than  as  when  some  little  cloud 
Cats  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun,      130 
Aad  isles  a  light  in  the  offing.     Yet  the 

wrife  — 
Whea  he  was  gone — the  children  —  what 

todoT 


Then   Enoch  lay  long  -  pondering  on  his 

plans: 
To  sell  the  boat  —  and  yet  he  loved  her 

well  — 
How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weather*d 

in  her  ! 
He  knew  her,  as  a  horseman  knows  his 

horse  — 
And  yet  to  sell  her  —  then  with  what  she 

brought 
Buy  goods  and  stores  —  set  Annie  forth  in 

trade 
With  all  that    seamen    needed    or  their 

wives  — 
So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he  was 

g^ne.  140 

Should  he  not. trade  himself  out  yonder? 

go 
This  voyage  more  than  once  ?  yea,  twice 

or  uirice  — 

As  oft  as  needed  —  last,  returning  rich. 

Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 

With  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life. 

Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  educated, 

And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined  all; 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie 

pale. 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-bom.  150 
Forwa^  she  started  with  a  happy  cry. 
And  laid  the  feeble  iufant  in  Ins  arms; 
Whom    Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his 

limbs. 
Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled  father- 
like. 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  bis  purposes 
To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring  had 
girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will; 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she, 
But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear,      160 
Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day,  by  night,  renewed  — 
Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of  it  — 
Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring,  but  her. 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in  vain; 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  it  thro'. 

* 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea-friend. 
Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and  set 
hand 
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To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting-room 
With  shelf  and  comer  for  the  goods  and 

stores.  X71 

So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at  home, 
Shaking  their  pretty  cahin,  hammer  and 

axe, 
Anger  and  saw,   while  Annie  seem'd  to 

hear 
Her  own  death-soa£Fold  raising,  shnll'd  and 

rangf 
Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  carefal  hand,  — 

The  space  was  narrow,  —  having  order'd 

aU 
Almost  as  neat  and  close  as  Nature  packs 
Her  hlossom  or  her  seedling,  paused;  and 

he, 
Who  needs  wonld  work  for  Annie  to  the 

last,  180 

Ascending  tired,  heavily  slept  till  mom. 

And  Enoch  fauoed  this  morning  of  fare- 
well 
Brightly  and  holdly.    All  his  Annie's  fears. 
Save  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to 

him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  hrave  Grod-fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  €rod-in-man  is  one  with  man-m- 

God, 
Pray'd  for  a  hlessing  on  his  wife  and  hahes. 
Whatever  came  to  him;  and  then  be  said: 
'  Annie,  this  voyage  hy  the  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us.  191 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  fire  for  me. 
For  I  '11  be  back,  my  girl,   before  you 

know  it; ' 
Then  lightly  rocking  baby's  cradle,  *and 

he, 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one,  — 
Nay  —  for  I  love   him  all  the   better  for 

it- 
God  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my  knees 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of  foreign  parts, 
And  make  him  merry,  when  I  come  home 

again.  iqq 

Come,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go.' 

Him    running    on    thus    hopefully    she 

heard. 
And  almost  hoped  herself;  but  when  he 

tum'd 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  graver  things 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  heaven,  she 

heard« 


Heard  and  not  heard  him;  as  tiM  TiDigs 

girl. 
Who    sets   her   pitcher    ondemeatii  tts 

spring. 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  hei^ 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  overflow. 

At  lenp[th  she  spoke:  *  O  Enoch,  70a  an 
wise;  »o 

And  yet  for  all  yoor  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  fiioe  no  more.* 

'Well,  then,'  said  Enoch,  «!  shall  look 

on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here '  — 
He  named  the  day;  —  *  get  yon  a  aeamsu*'* 

glass. 
Spy  out  my  face,  and  lan^  at  all  yo^ff 

fears.' 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  moaieiits 

came: 
'  Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  comforted^ 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again 
Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I    mne^ 

go.  «J» 

And  fear  no  more  for  me;  or  if  yon  fear. 
Cast  all  your  cares  on  God;  that  anchor 

holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  nttermost 
Parts  of  the  morning  ?  if  I  flee  to  these. 
Can  I  go  from  Him  ?  and  the  sea  is  His, 
The  sea  is  His;  He  made  it.' 

Enoch  rose. 
Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  drooping 

wife. 
And  kiss'd  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept 
After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness,    ay> 
When  Annie  would  have  raised  him  Enoch 

said, 
'  Wake  him  not,  let  him  sleep;  how  should 

the  child 
Remember  this  ? '  and  kiss'd  him  in  his 

cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  dipt 
A  tiny  curl,  and  gave  it;  this  he  kept 
Thro'  all  his  future,  but  now  hastily  caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went  his 

way. 

She,  when  the  day  that  Enoch  mention'd 
came, 
Borrow'd  a  glass,  but  all  in  vain.    Perhape 
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Shi eMld  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye; 
Mtps  Iwr  eye  was  aim,  hand  trexnuloas; 
Ski  nw  htm  not,  and  while  he  stood  on 
deek  243 

WsfiBg^  the  moment  and  the  Tessel  past 

Etmi  to  the  last  dip  of  the  Tanishing  sail 
Sbi  wsteh'd  it,  and  departed  weeping  for 

him; 
Thes,  tho'  she  moum'd  his  absence  as  his 

grave, 
8tt  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his, 
Bit  throre  not  in  her  trade,  not  being  bred 
To  bsiter,  nor  compensating  the  want 
Bf  ihrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies,    250 
itor  nking  OTermiich  and  taking  less, 
Asd  idll  foreboding  '  what  would  Enoch 

For  Bore  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
Asd  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for 

Sho  hul'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it;  and 

thus, 
ujvetsBt  of  that  news  which  never  came, 
Giii'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance, 
Asd  liTed  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Nov  the  third  child  was  sickly-bom  and 
crew  a6o 

Tet  aehlier,  tho*  the  mother  cared  for  it 
With  sU  a  mother's  care ;  nevertheless, 
Whsther    her    business  often    calPd   her 

from  it, 
^  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most. 
Or  Bsaos  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could 

tell 
Whit  most  it  needed  —  howsoe'er  it  was, 
After  a  lingering,  —  ere  she  was  aware,  — 
like  the  eaged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 
1W  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

la  that  same  week  when  Annie  buried 

it,  azo 

Klip's  tme  heart,  which  hunger'd  for  her 

peace,— 
fibee  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look'd  upon 

her, — 
Smote  him,  as  having  kept  aloof  so  long. 
'Snrely,'  said  Philip,  '  I  may  see  her  now. 
May  be  some  little  comfort;'  therefore 

went, 
thro*  the  solitary  room  in  front, 
for  a  moment  at  an  inner  door, 


Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
Enter'd,  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief. 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one,    2&> 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  faoe. 
But  turu'd  her  own  toward  the  wall  and 

wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falteringly, 
'  Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you/ 


He  spoke;  the  passion  in  her  moan'd  re- 
ply, 
'  Favor  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  am  f '  half  abash'd  him ;  yet  unask'd, 
His  bashf ulness  and  tenderness  at  war. 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her: 

'I   came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he 
wish'd,  990 

Enoch,  your  husband.     I  have  ever  said 
You  chose  the  best  among  ns  —  a  strong 

man; 
For  where  be  fixt  his  heart  he  set  his  hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it  thro*. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way. 
And   leave  you  lonely  ?    not  to  see  the 

world  — 
For  pleasure  ?  —  nay,  but  for  the  where- 
withal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing  up 
Than  bin  had  been,  or  yours;  that  ¥ras  his 

wish. 
Ana  if  he  come  again,  vezt  will  he  be     300 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours  were 

lost. 
And  it  would  vex  him  even  in  his  grave. 
If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  running 

wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.    So,  Annie, 

now  — 
Have  we   not  known  each  other  all  our 

lives  ? 
I  do  beseech  yon  by  the  love  yon  bear 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  me  nay  — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  again 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me  —  if  yon  will, 
Annie  —  for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-do.     jio 
Now  let  me  put  the  bov  and  girl  to  school; 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask.' 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against  the 

wall 
Answer'd, '  I  cannot  look  you  in  the  faoe; 
I  seem  so  foolitth  and  so  broken  down* 
When  von  came  in  my  sorrow  broke  me 

down; 
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And  now  I  think  your  kindiHWH  breaks  me 

down. 
Bat  Enoch  lives;  that  is  borne  in  on  me; 
He  will  repay  you.    Money  can  be  repaid, 
Not  kindness  such  as  yours.' 

And  Philip  ask'd, 
*  Then  yon  will  let  me,  Annie  ? ' 

There  she  tnm'dy 
She  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming  eyes  upon 
him,  $22 

And  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly  fsoe. 
Then  calling  down  a  blessing  on  his  head 
Caught  at  Us  hand,  and  wrung  it  passion- 
ately. 
And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 
So  lifted  np  in  spirit  he  moved  away. 

Then  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to 

school. 
And  bought  them  needful  books,  and  every 

way, 
Like  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his  own,   330 
Made  himself  theirs;  and  tho'  for  Annie's 

sake. 
Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port. 
He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish. 
And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet  he 

sent 
Gifts  by  the  children,  garden -herbs   and 

fruit, 
The  late  and  early  roses  from  his  wall. 
Or  conies  from  the  down,  and  now  and 

then, 
With  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the  meal 
To  save  the  offence  of  charitable,  flour 
From   his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the 

waste.  340 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie's  mind ; 
Scarce  could  the  woman,  when  he  came 

upou  her. 
Out  of  full  heart  and  boundless  gratitude 
Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him  with. 
But  Philip  was  her  children's  all-in-all; 
From  distant  comers  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily; 
Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were 

they, 
Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play'd  with 

him  3SO 

And  caU'd  him    Father    Philip.     Philii^ 

gain'd 


As  Enoch  lost,  for  Enoch  seein'd  to  tkaa 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream. 
Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawa 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue, 
Groing  we  know  not  where;  and  so 

years. 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native  land^ 
Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoeh 


It  chanced  one  evening  Annie'i  childnft. 

long'd 
To  go  with  others  nutting  to  the  wood,  jte 
And  Annie  would  go  iritn  them;  then  tliey 

begg'd 
For  Father  Philip,  as  they  oall'd  him,  toa 
Him,  like  the  working  be«  in  blossom-dost, 
Blanch'd  with  his  imll,  they  found;  and 

saying  to  him, 
<  Come  with  us.  Father  Philip,*  he  denied; 
But  when  the  children  pluck'd  at  him  to  go^ 
He  laugh'd,  and  yielded  readily  to  thor 

wish. 
For  ¥ra8  not  Annie  with  them  ?  and  they 

wenL 

Bnt  after  scaling  half  the  weary  down. 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood 

began  330 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her  fores 
FaU'd  her;  and  wghing, '  Let  me  «.t,'  she 

said. 
So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-eootent; 
While  ail  the  younger  ones  with  julnlant 

cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tnmultnonsly 
Down  thro'  the  whitening  hazeb  made  a 

plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent  or 

broke 
The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear  away 
Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each  other 
And    calling,  here  and  there,  about  the 

wood.  380 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  presence,  and  remember'd  one  dark 

hour 
Here  in  this  wood,  when  like  a  wounded 

life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow.    At  last  he  said. 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead, '  Listen,  Annie, 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  the 

wood. 
Tired,  Annie  ? '  for  she  did  not  speak  m 

word. 
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'TM  t  *  but  her  face  had  Adieu  upon  her 


it  whieh,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  him, 
•Iht  ihip  waa  loet,'  he  laid,  'the  ship  was 

iosti  390 

Ko  more  of  that !  why  should  yon  kill 

Tonrself 
iii  Bttke  them  orphans  quite  ? '     And 

Annie  said, 
'I  tkaght  not  of  it;  but  —  I  know  not 

why  — 
TWtr  Toioes  nuike  me  feel  so  solitary.' 

IWb  Philip  eoming   somewhat    closer 

fpoke: 
'Asnie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  mind, 
lad  it  kss  been  upon  my  mind  so  long 
Ikt,  tbo*  I  know  not  when  it  first  came 

there^ 
Ibow  that  it  will  out  at  Ust.    O  Annie, 
It  ii  bejond  all  hope,  against  all  chance, 
Tbit  bo  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
Shoold  ftill  he  living;  well,  Uien  —  let  me 

tpeak.  40a 

I  giiero  to  see  you  poor  and  wanting  help; 
I  MBsot  help  you  as  I  wisl^  to  do 
Uslen  —  they  say  that  women    are    so 

qnick  — 
Bnli^  yon  know  what  I  would  haTe  you 

know  — 
I  wiih  you  for  my  wife.     I   fain  would 

prove 
A  (atlier  to  yoor  children;  I  do  think 
TWy  love  me  as  a  father;  I  am  sure 
TWt  I  lore  them  as  if  they  were  mine 

own;  410 

Aid  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife, 
TWt  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years 
We  might  be  still  as  happyas  God  grants 
To  say  of  his  ereatures.    Think  upon  it; 
Fir  I  am  well-to-do  —  no  kin,  no  care, 
Vo  borthen^  save  my  care  for  yon  and 

yoors. 
Aid  we  have  known  each  other  all  our  lives, 
Aad  I   have  loved  you  longer  than  you 

know.* 

Then  answer'd  Annie  —  tenderly  she 
spoke: 

'  Ton  have  been  as  God's  good  angel  in  onr 
honse.  4*0 

God  bless  yon  for  it,  God  reward  you  for  it, 

lUip,  with  something  happier  than  my- 
self. 

On  oma  love  twiee  ?  oan  yoo  be  ever  loved 


As  Enoch  was  ?  what  is  it  that  you  ask  ? ' 
'  I  am  content,'  he  answer'd,  '  to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch.'    *  O,'  she  cried, 
Scared  as  it  were,  'dear  Philip,  wait  a 

while. 
If   Enoch   comes  —  but   Enoch  will  not 

come  — 
Tet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long. 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  year.  410 

O,  wait  a  little  ! '     Philip  sadly  said, 

<  Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life 

I  well  may  wait  a  little.'   *  Nay,'  she  eried, 

<  I  am  bound:  you  have  my  promise  —  in  a 

year. 
Will  yon  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide 

mine  ? ' 
And  Philip  answer'd, '  I  will  bide  my  year.' 

Here  both  were  mute,  till  Philip  glancing 

up 
Beheld  the  dead  flame  of  the  fallen  day 
Pass  from  the  Danish  barrow  overhead; 
Then,  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie, 

rose  44» 

And  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  thro'  the 

wood. 
Up  came  the  children  laden  with  their 

spoil; 
Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 
At  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gave  his 

hand, 
Saying  gently, '  Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  yon. 
That  was  vour  hour  of  weakness.    I  was 

wrong, 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you  are 

free.' 
Then   Anuie    weeping    answer'd,    *I    am 

bound.' 

She  spoke;  and  in  one  moment  as  it  were, 
While  yet  she  went  about  her  household 

ways,  49i 

Even  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest  words, 
Th*t  be  had   loved  her  longer  thu.  .be 

knew. 
That  autumn  into  autumn  flash'd  again. 
And  there  he  stood  once  more  beu>re  her 

face, 
Claiming  her  promise.     'Is  it  a  year ? ' 

she  ask'd. 

<  Yes,  if  the  nuts,'  he  said,  *  be  ripe  again; 
Come  out  and  see.'    But  she  —  she  pnt  him 

off  — 
So  much  to  look  to  —  sneh  a  ohaiife-— a 
month -^ 
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GiTe  her  a  month  —  she  knew  that  she 

bound  — 
A  month  —  no  more.    Then  Philip  with  his 

eyes  460 

Full  of  that  lifelong  hanger,  and  his  voice 
Shaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard's  hand, 
'  Take  your  own  time,  Annie,  take  your  own 

time.' 
And  Annie  oould  have  wept  for  pity  of  him; 
And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayingly 
With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse, 
Trjring  his  truth  and  his  long-sufferance, 
Till  half  another  year  had  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port, 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost,  470 

Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 
Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle 

with  her; 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on; 
And  others  laugh'd  at  her  and  Philip  too. 
As  simple  folk  that  knew  not  their  own 

minds; 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
Would  hint  at  worse  in  either.    Her  own  son 
Was  silent,  tho'  he  often  look'd  his  wish; 
But  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon  her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them    481 
And  lift  the  household  out  of  poverty; 
And  Philip's  rosy  face  contracting  grew 
Careworn  and  wan;  and  all  th^  things 

fell  on  her 
Sharp  as  reproach. 

At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  earnestly 
Pray'd  for  a  sign,  *  My  Enoch,  is  he  gone  ? ' 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind  wall  of 

night 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her 

heart, 
Started   from  bed,   and   struck   herself  a 

light,  490 

Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign. 
Suddenly  put  her  fingfer  on  the  text, 
*  Under  the  palm-tree.'     That  was  nothing 

to  her, 
No  meaning  there;  she  closed  the  Book  and 

slept. 
When  lo  1  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height. 
Under  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  sun. 
'He  is  gone,'  she  thought,  'he  is  happy,  he 

is  singing 


Hosanna  in  the  highest;  yonder  shiiiM 
The  Sun  of  RighteousnesSy  and  these  bt 

palms  9B» 

Whereof  the  happy  people  strewing  cried 
*<  Hosanna  in  the  highest !"'    E^n  abe 

woke, 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to 

him, 
*  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed.' 
<Then  for  God's  sake,'  he  answer'd,  'both 

our  sakes, 
So  yoa  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  onee.' 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  tiie 

bells. 
Merrily  rang  the  bells,  and  they  were  wed. 
But  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart.      509 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  fall  beside  her  path. 
She  knew  not  whence ;  a  whisper  on  her  ear, 
She  knew  not  what;  nor  loved  she  to  be 

left 
Alone  at  home,  nor  ventured  ont  alone. 
What  ail'd  her  then  that,  ere  she  entered, 

often 
El[er  hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the  latch. 
Fearing  to  entea?    Philip  thought  he  knew: 
Such  doubts  and  fears  were  common  to  ber 

state. 
Being  with  child ;  but  when  her  chOd  was 

born. 
Then  her  new  child  was  as  herself  renew^d^ 
Then  the  new  mother  came  about  her  heart. 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all,  $>■ 
And  that  mysterious  instinct  wholly  died. 

And  where  was  Enoch  ?    Prosperously 

sail'd 
The  ship  'Good  Fortune,'  tho'  at  setting 

forth 
The    Biscay,    roughly    ridging    eastward, 

shook 
And  almost  overwhelm'd  her,  yet  nnvezt 
She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the  world, 
Then  siter  a  long  tumble  about  the  Cape 
And  frequent  interchange  of  foul  and  fair. 
She  passing  thro'  the  summer  world  again, 
The  breath  of  heaven  came  continually    531 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  isles, 
Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  himself,  and 

bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  those 

times, 
A  gilded  dragon  also  for  the  babes. 
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loek?  her  home-yojage:  at  first 
iadeea 

a  lair  tea-<siro1e,  day  by  daj, 

dog,  her  full-busted  figure-head 

Stued  o'er  tbe  ripple  feathering  from  her 

bows:  540 

TWa  foUow'd  ealms,  and  then  winds  yari- 

Tta  bafBbig,  a  long  coarse  of  them;  and 

bst 
SlonBiiiieh  as  droye  her  under  moonless 

heavens 
Tin  bard  upon  the  cry  of  '  breakers'  came 
TW  oiih  of  rain,  and  the  loss  of  all 
Bit  Eaoeh  and    two    others.      Half  the 

sight, 
BsojM  spoil  floating  tackle  and  broken 


IWm  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn 
Biek,  bst  tbe  loneliest  m  a  lonely  sea. 

No  want  was  there   of    human  suste- 

Bsnce,  550 

Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nourishing 

roots; 
Kor  MTS  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 
IW  klpless  ufe  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
Hut  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain-gorge 
TWj  hoilt,  and  thatch'd  with  leayes  of 

palm,  a  hut, 
Hsif  tat,  half  native  carem.   So  the  three, 
Set  is  tUs  Eden  of  all  plenteousness, 
Dseh  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content 
For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than 

Bait  m  that  nig^t  of  sodden  ruin  and 

wreck,  5^ 

Lsf  liBjraring  out  a  fiye-years'  death-in- 

TWj  eoold  not  leaye  him.    After  he  was 

ISO  two  remaining  foand  a  fallen  stem; 
Asd  £ooeh's  comrade,  careless  of  himself, 
fss  hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 
8as-itrieken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 
Is  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's  warning 
•wait' 

The  moontain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the 

lawns 
isd  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to 

heaven. 
The  slender    coco's    drooping    crown    of 

phimes,  sv> 

The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 


The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and 

ran 
Even  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories    of    the  broad    belt    of    the 

world,  — 
All  these  he  saw;  but  what  he  fain  had 

seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face, 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the 

reef,  580 

The   moving  whisper  of  huge   trees   that 

branch'd 
And  blossom 'd  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave, 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day 

loujf 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A  shipwreck'd  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail. 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east;     590 
The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west; 
Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  them- 
selves in  heaven, 
The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise  —  but  no  sail. 

There  often  as  he  watch'd  or  seem'd  to 

watch. 
So  still  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,  things,  and  places, 

known  teo 

Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line; 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small 

house, 
The  climbing  street,  tbe  mill,  the  leafy 

lanes. 
The  peacock  yew-tree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the 

chill 
November    dawns    and    dewy -glooming 

downs. 
The  gentle  shower,  the    smell  of  dying 

leaves. 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-celor'd  seas. 

Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  eari. 
Tho'  faintly,  merrily  —  far  and  far  away  — 
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He  beard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells;  6i x 
Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started 

np 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous  hate- 
ful ule 
Retnm'd  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  That  which  being  everywhere 
Lets  none  who  speaks  with  Him  seem  all 

alone. 
Sorely  the  man  had  died  of  solitnde. 

Thus  over  Enoch's  early-silTcring  head 
The  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and 

went 
Tear  after  year.     His  hopes  to  see  his 


own. 


6jo 


And  pace  Uie  sacred  old  familiar  fields, 
Not  yet  had  perish'd,  when  his  lonely  doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.    Another  ship — 
She    wanted    water  —  blown    by   baffling 

winds, 
Like  the  *  Good  Fortune,'  from  her  destined 

course, 
Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where  she 

lay; 
For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early  dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the  bills,   629 
They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst  away 
Li  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  fill'd  the 

shores 
With  clamor.     Downward  from  his  moun- 
tain gorge 
Stept  the  long-hair'd,   long-bearded   soli- 
tary, 
Brown,  looking  hardly   human,  strangely 

clad. 
Muttering  and   mumbling,  idiot  -  like    it 

seem'd. 
With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs 
They  knew  not  what;  and  yet  he  led  the 

To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran. 
And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew, 
And  heard  them  talking,  his  long-bounden 
tongue  640 

Was  loosen'd,  till  he   made   them  under- 
stand; 
Wliom,  when  their  casks  were  fill'd,  they 

took  aboard. 
And  there  the  tale  he  ntter'd  brokenly, 
Scarce-credited  at  first  but  more  and  more, 
Amazed  and  melted  all  who  listen'd  to  it; 
And  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage 
home. 


But  oft  he  work'd  among  the  vert  mmd 

shook 
His  isolation  from  him.    None  of  these 
Came  from  his  country,  or  ocmld  answer 

him. 
If  question'd,  aught  of  what  he  eaxed  to 
know.  69* 

And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  loog  de- 
lays, 
The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy;  hot  e^ee* 

more 
His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 
Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded  meon 
He  liVe  a  lover  down  thro'  all  his  blood 
Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  moming4ireatik 
Of  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly  walL 
And  that  same  morning  officers  and  meii 
Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves. 
Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him  it; 
Then  moving  up  the  coast  they  lan^d 
him,  66c 

Even  in  that  harbor  whence  he  sail'd  be- 
fore. 

There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any  one. 
But  homeward  —  home  —  what  home  ?  had 

he  a  home  ?  — 
Hb  home,  he  walk'd.    Bright  was  that  af* 

temoon. 
Sunny  but  chill;   till   drawn  thro'  either 

chasm. 
Where  either  haven  open'd  on  the  deeps, 
RoU'd  a  sea-haze  and  whelm'd  the  world 

in  gray, 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and 

right  670 

Of  withered  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On  the  nigh-uaked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it 

down. 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloom ; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist -blotted 

light 
Flared   on   him,   and   he   came  upon  the 

place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly 

stolen. 
His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity. 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reach'd  the 

home  680 

Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and  his 

babes 
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fuHiff  aeTen  bappj  years  were 

bora; 
Bai  findiag    neitber   light    nor    mannur 

there  — 
A  bin  of  tele  gleani'd  thro'  the  drizzle  — 

ciept 
Baid»-.j«dt.u«king..de«io,de«lto 

Dofvi  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf  he 
weatv 
Sitldag  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  fa«Bt  of  timber-oroet  antiquity, 
fitpn^  worm-eaten,  minouBl J  old, 
Btlhoeght  it  mnst  haye  gone;  but  he  was 

gMW  690 

Wko  kept  ity  and  hb  widow  Miriam  Lnne, 
Witk  duly  -  dwindling    profits    held    the 


1  ksst  of  brawling  seamen   once,  but 


Sl3ler,  with  jet  a  bed  for  wandering  men. 
IVnt  Enoch  tested  silent  many  days. 

Bii  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and  garru- 

9m  IH  bim  be,  but  often  breaking  in, 
Tdd  lum,  with  other  annals  of  the  port, 
K«t  ksowiog  —  Enoch  was  so  brown,  so 

kow-d, 
8»  Wolmi  —  all  the  story  of  his  boose:    700 
Rb  bibjr's  death,  her  growing  poverty, 
Bam  FiSirp  put  her  little  ones  to  school, 
Asd  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing  her, 
Btr  ilow  consent  and   marriage,  and  the 

birth 
Of  Philip's  child ;  and  o'er  his  countenance 
KsdMdow  past,  nor  motion.     Any  one, 
Bcgsniiag,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the 

tale 
Lm  ttaa  the  teller;  only  when  she  closed, 
'Eioeb,  poor  man,   was   cast  away  and 

lost,' 
Hi,  tfciking  his  gray  head  pathetically,  710 
Kipetted  mattering,  *cast  away  and  lost;' 
A|iii  m  deeper  inwsrd  whispers,  *  lost  1 ' 

Bat  Enoch  yearn'd  to  see  her  face  again: 
'If  I  migfat  look  on  her  sweet  face  again, 
Aad  know  that  she   is   happy.'      So  the 

thonght 
Hnated  and  harass'd  bim,  and  drore  him 

forth. 
At  tfeaiDg  when  the  dull  November  day 
Wit  growiiig  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 


There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below; 
There  did  a  thousaud  memories  roll  upon 
him,  7K> 

Unspeakable  for  sadness.     By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
Far-blaziug  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house. 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
Tb^  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it  and  beats  out  his  wesry  life. 

For  Philip's    dwelling    fronted  on  the 

street. 
The  latest  house  to  landward ;  but  behind. 
With  one  small  gate   that  open'd  on  tlio 

waste, 
Flourish'd    a    little    garden    square    and 

wall'd,  730 

And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yew-tree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it. 
But  Enoch  shunn'd  the  middle  walk  and 

stole 
Up  by   the  wall,  behind   the    yew;    and 

thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn'd, 

if  griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  bnrnish'd 

board 
Sparkled   and   shone;    so  genial  was  the 

hearth ; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he 

saw  740 

Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times. 
Stout,  ro8y,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Ijee, 
Fair-hair'd   and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted 

hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  his  creasy 

arms. 
Caught  at  and   ever   miss'd  it,  and  they 

laugh 'd ; 
And  on  the   left  hand   of  the  hearth  he 

saw 
The   mother  glancing  often    toward    her 

babe,  750 

But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with 

him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and 

strong, 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he 

smiled. 
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Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  be- 
held 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee. 
And  ab  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happi- 
ness. 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beantifol. 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's 
love  —  760 

Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him 

aU. 
Because  things  seeu  are  mightier  than  things 

heard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch, 

and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of 

doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the 
hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  under- 
foot, 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall. 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be 
found,  770 

Crept  to  the    gate,  and    open'd    it    and 

closed. 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door. 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that 
his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  pray'd: 

*  Too  hard  to  bear  f  why  did  they  take 
me  thence  ? 
O  God  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 
Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness        780 
A  little  longer  f  aid  me,  eive  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 
My   children   too !    must   I   not  speak  to 

these? 
They  know  me  not.     I  should  betray  my- 
self. 
Never  !  no  father's  kiss  for  me  —  the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son.' 

There   speech   and  thought  and  nature 
faU'd  a  litUep 


And  he  lay  traaoed;  but  when  he 

paced 

Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again,      yiB 
All  down  the  long  and  narrow  atieet  bs 

went 
Beatine  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain. 
As  tho  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  eoag, 
*  Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.' 

He  was  not  all  unhappy.    His  reaolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evennote 
Prayer  from  a  living  sonroe  witiun  At 

will. 
And  beating  np  thro'  all  the  bitter  wotld» 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  see. 
Kept  him  a  living  souL    'This  miller^ 

wife,'  Sw 

He  said  to  Miriam,  '  that  yon  spoke  about. 
Has  she  no  fear  that  her  first  hnshand 

Uves?' 
<Ay,  ay,  poor  soul,'  said  Miriam,  'fear 

enow! 
If  you  could  tell  her  joa  had  seen  him 

dead. 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort; '  and  be 

thought, 
'After  the  Lord  has  call'd  me  she  shall 

know, 
I  wait  His  time; '  and  Enoch  set  himself. 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to   all   things   could   he  turn  his 

hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To    make   the   boatmen    fishing -nets,  or 

help'd  8it 

At  lading  aud  unlading  the  tall  barks 
That  brought    the   stinted    commerce  of 

those  days. 
Thus  eam'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself. 
Tet  since  he  did  but  labor  for  himself. 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  in 

it 
Whereby  the  man  could  live;  and  as  the 

year 
Roll'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 
When  Enoch  had  return'd,  a  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually       8ao 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no 

more, 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his 

bed. 
And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 
For  sure   no  gladlier  does   the  stranded 

wreck 
See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
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Tki  boat  thfti  bean  the  hope  of  life  ap- 

protteh 
TemT*  the  life 


of,  than  he  saw 
him,  and  the  close  of 


For  khvo*  that  dawning  gleam'd  a  kind- 
lier hope 
Oa  Eaoeh  thinking,  *  after  I  am  gone,     830 
TiKa  na?  she  learn  I  loTed  her  to  the  last.' 
Ht  csU*d  aloud  for  Miriam  Liane  and  said : 
*WoBM«i  I  hare  a  secret  —  only  swear, 
BefoN  1  tell  jou  —  swear  upon  the  book 
Sot  to  reveal  it,  till  yon  see  roe  dead.' 
*  Dcid,'  elamor*d  the  good  woman,  '  hear 

Inmtalkl 
I  wiiat,  inan,  that  we  shaU  bring  you 

roond. 
'SvMT,'  added    Enoch   sternly,   <on    the 

book;' 
Aid  OB  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam 

•wore. 
TIti  Eaoeh  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon 

her,  840 

'Di4  yon    know    Enoch    Arden    of  this 

town?' 
*Kaov  bim  ? '  she  said,  *  I  knew  him  far 

away. 
Ay,  sy,  I  mind  him  coming  down    the 

street; 
BcU  kit  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man, 

be.' 
8My  tod  sadly  Enoch  answer'd  her: 
'Hii  bead  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for 

bim. 
I  tkiik  1  haye  not  three  days  more  to  lire; 
I  IB  the  man.'    At  which  the  woman  gave 
A  kslf-ioerednlous,  half-hysterical  cry: 
'Toa  Arden,  you  I  nay,  —  sure  he  was  a 

foot  850 

Btkr  than  yon  be.'    Enoch  said  again: 
'My  God  has  bow'd  me  down  to  what  I 

am; 
My  grief  and  solitude  have  broken  me; 
Xtmtbeless,  know  you  that  I  am  he 
Who  married  —  but  that  name  has  twice 

been  changed  — 
t  aanied  her  who  married  Philip  Ray. 
Sk,  fisten.'    Then  he  told  her  of  his  voy- 

His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming  back, 
His  gasiBg  in  on  Annie,  bis  resolve,         859 
Aad  bow  he  kept  it    As  the  woman  beard, 
Fast  itfw'd  the  current  of  her  easy  tears, 
Wkfla  k  bar  baart  she  yaam'd  inoetiantly 


To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven. 

Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes; 

But  awed  and  promise-bounden  she  for- 
bore. 

Saying  only,  <  See  your  bairns  before  yon 
go! 

Eh,  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,'  and  arose 

Eager  to  bring  them  down,  for  Enoch 
hung 

A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then  replied: 

*  Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the 

last,  870 

Hut  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 
Sit  down  again;  mark  me  and  understand, 
While  1  have  power  to  speak.     I  charge 

you  now, 
When  vou  shall  see  her,  tell  bar  that  I 

died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my  own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  1  saw 
So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for 

her.  880 

And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 
And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too; 
He  never  meant  us  anything  but  good. 
But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead. 
Who   hardly   knew  me    living,   let   them 

come, 
I  am  their  father;  but  she  must  not  come, 
For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood 
Who  will  embrace  roe  in  the  world-to-be. 
This  hair  is  his,  she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it. 
And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these 

years,  891 

And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my 

grave; 
But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I  shall 

see  him. 
My  babe  in  bliss.     Wherefore  when  I  am 

gone. 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  eomfort 

her; 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her 
That  I  am  he.' 

He  ceased;  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promising  all, 
That  once  again  he  roird  his  eyes  upon  her 
Repeating  ul  he  wished,  and  onoe  again  90* 
8ha  promised* 
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Then  the  third  night  after  this. 

While  Enoch  slumber'd  motionless  and 
pale, 

And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  inter- 
vals, 

There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea 

That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 

He  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  his  arms 
abroad. 

Crying  with  a  loud  voice,  <  A  sail !  a  sail  ! 

I  am  saved; '  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke 
no  more. 

So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  awaj. 
And  when  they  buned  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral.         911 


AYLMER'S   FIELD 

1793 

This  poem,  first  published  with  '  Enoch  Ar- 
den/  was  leas  faTorably  received  than  the  lat- 
ter by  the  English  critics,  on  acconut  of  what 
*  Blackwood '  calls  *'  Tennyson^s  old  infelicity 
in  dealing  with  the  higher  orders.'  That  re- 
viewer also  finds  fault  with  the  con8tnoti<m  of 
the  story  :  *  The  incidents  are  somewhat  trite, 
and  its  characters  more  than  somewhat  im- 
probable. Its  heroine  a  a  model  of  every 
Christian  virtue ;  yet  she  deceives  her  father, 
and  carries  on  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  her  lover.  Her  pastor  is  an  excellent 
dergyman;  yet  when  two  of  his  parishioners 
seek  the  sanctuary  for  the  first  time  after  their 
daughter*s  death,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
preach  publicly  against  thera  —  an  act  surely 
unbefitting  the  pulpit  of  any  period  or  of  any 
country,  bat  simply  impossible  in  that  of  a  de- 
cent rector  in  the  decorous  Church  of  England 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  Averiirs  ser- 
mon doubtless  contains  what  a  man,  situated  as 
he  was,  could  not  help  thinking ;  but  no  less 
certainly  what  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian 
would,  when  the  mischief  was  done  and  the 
punishment  had  fallen,  have  scrupulously  re- 
frained from  publicly  expressing.  Why  pour 
the  molten  lead  of  those  fierce  denunciations 
into  wounds  yet  deeper  than  his  own  ?  Why 
smite  those  afresh  whom  God  had  smitten  so 
terribly  already  ?  The  preacher,  arising  from 
his  own  desolate  hearth,  like  a  prophet  of  old, 
to  denounce  the  crime  which  has  laid  it  waste, 
is  unquestionably  a  grandly  tragic  figure.  But 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  character 
might  have  enabled  its  pomessor  to  attain  this 
fine  e£Fect  without  that  perilous  approach  to 
the  unreal  and  to  the  theatrical,  by  whioh,  as  it 


appears  to  us,  it  has  been  parehaeed  in  Ae  pM 
sent  instance.' 
The  *  Qnarteriy  Review '  aa js  of  ^  poM 

*  Full  of  wonderful  beauty  in  plaoea,  and  wA 
ten  throughout  as  Blr.  Teanyem  alone  an 
write,  we  must,  by  the  standard  of  hk  fonMi 
work,  pronounce  it  a  comparative  faulnrs.  IV 
story  does  not  hear  the  marks  of  sneh  eaieM 
thooght,  in  its  design,  nor  in  the  gronpJBg  d 
its  parts.  After  the  simple  and  elear  coEeet  d 
''  Enoch  Arden,"  *"  Aylmer's  Field  "  ghts  m 
unoertain  impression,  and  wants  a  like  nfom 
Nor  is  there  the  same  oontinuoDs  ««^ftl*ii^  d 
probabilities  in  the  action,  nor  the  same  pni 
and  noble  feeling  in  the  penona.  .  .  •  Sir  A^ 
mer  Aylmer  is  drawn  wiUi  no  kindly  insi^ 
he  is  a  stupid  ruffian,  and  being  so  is  no  typi 
of  an  English  gentleman.  His  wife  is  a  men 
shadow  upon  the  page,  and  the  author  writs 
throughout  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  radieal  pam 
phleteer  than  of  the  poet  laureate.' 

Peter  Bayne,  on  Uie  other  hand,  remaiki 

*  **  Aylmer's  field  "  seems  to  me  the  eompas 
ion  picture  to  ^*  Locksley  HalL"  It  is  one  0 
the  most  tragic  of  Tennyson's  pieoes  —  one  or 
the  saddest,  sternest,  and  I  might  almost  ad 
mightiest,  poems  in  the  world.  In  **  Looksle 
Hidl "  we  see  desecrated  affection  *»*^"g  tw 
persons  unhappy ;  in  **  Aylmer's  Field "  ^ 
blight  is  more  deadly  and  more  eomprehensivi 
I  know  nothing  of  Tennyson's  in  which  ^ 
moral  earnestness  is  so  prophet-like  as  in  thi 
grreat  poem.  With  all  the  might  of  his  genis 
in  its  maturity,  he  pours  a  molten  torrent  of  ii 
dignation  and  of  scorn  upon  that  pride  whic 
is,  perhaps,  the  central  vice  of  England,  tha 
pride  which  displays  itself  in  many  ways  —  i 
pride  of  birth,  in  pride  of  gold,  in  pride  of  in 
sular  superiority,  and  which  is  always  desolal 
ing  and  deadly.  Pride,  in  this  instance,  trani 
pling  love  under  its  feet,  provides  exquisite  pu 
for  all  the  chief  personages  in  the  poem,  an 
obliterates  two  ancient  families  from  the  fae 
of  the  earth.  .  .  . 

*  In  this  poem  Tennyson  has  reaped  the  high 
est  honor  man  can  attain,  namely,  that  of  add 
ing  to  the  Scripture  of  his  country;  nor  shoul* 
I  think  it  a  much  less  dark  or  pernicious  erro 
than  the  pride  which  caused  aU  this  woe,  t 
hold  that  the  Almighty  could  speak  onl 
through  or  to  Jewish  seers,  and  that  there  i 
no  true  inspiration  in  such  writing  as  this.' 

The  fact  (see  page  227  above)  that  the  stor 
of  the  poem  is  true  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  th> 
criticisms  of  '  Blackwood  '  and  the  '  Quarterly 
upon  what  seems  *  improbable  '  in  it. 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  sa3rs,  in  th< 
'  Memoir  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  9):  *  The  opening  lines  o 
**  Aylmer's  Field  *'  unfold  the  moral  of  tha 
poem.  The  sequel  describes  the  Nemesis  whid 
fell  upon  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  in  his  pride  o 
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If y  fi^MT  •l^'Ays  ^>lt  a  prophet's 
wnUh  apuBst  uiis  form  of  selfish- 
«■;  sad  ao  oaa  eao  read  his  tenihle  dennn- 
mSmm  of  aasli  pride  trampling-  on  a  holy 
hmm  lota,  wHmrat  being  aware  that  the 

£\  bent  baiBt  within  him  while  at  work  en 
telsof 


Dost  am  oar  frames;  and,  gilded  dost, 
ear  pride 
Liob  only  for  a  moment  whole  and  sound, 
UkM  tkal  loog4mried  body  of  the  king, 
FoHid  lying  with  hit  urns  and  ornaments, 
Wkidi  at  a  toaoh  of  light,  an  air  of  heaven, 
SSqi  laUt  ashes,  and  was  found  no  more. 

Hot  is  a  storr  which  in  rougher  shape 
Cum  from  a  rnxzled  cripple,  whom  I  saw 
Smng  himself  in  a  waste  field  alone  — 
OUiiM  a  mine  of  memories  —  who  had 
•erred,  to 

Ltafoaee,  a  bygone  rector  of  the  place, 
iti  ben  himself  a  part  of  what  he  told. 

8dk  Atuhb  Atlmxr,  that   almighty 


TW  fooatT  God  —  in  whose  capacious  ball, 
Bsig  with  a  hundred  shields,  the  family 

tree 
8pn^  from  the  midriff  of  a  prostrate 

king— 
Wk«t  blaring  wyrem  weathereock'd  the 

ipire, 
stood  from  his  walls  and  wing'd  his  entry- 
gates, 
Asdfviag  besides  on  many  a  windy  sign  — 
Wkot  eyes  from  under  a  pyramidal  head 
Ssv  inia  bis  windows  nothing  sare  his 
own  -^  ai 

Wkt  lovelier  of  hb  own  had  bo  than  her, 
Hitoaly  child,  his  Edith,  whom  be  loved 
Ai  boinss  and  not  heir  regretfully  ? 
Bot'be  that  marries  her  marries  her  name.' 
Hk  flat  somewhat  soothed  himself  and 


ffii  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths, 

Upid  as  the  queen  upon  a  card; 

flcr  all  of  thought  and  bearing  hardly 


Ibao  bis  own  shadow  in  a  sickly  son.       y> 

A  famd  of  bops  and  poppy-mingled  corn, 
little  about  it  stirring  save  a  brook  ! 
A  oleepy  land,  where  under  the  same  wheel 
The  mmm  old  rut  would  deepen  year  by 


Where  almost  all  the  village  had  one  name ; 
Where  Avlmer  followed  Aylmer  at  the 

Hail 
And  Averill  Averill  at  the  Rectory 
Thrice  over;  so  that  Rectory  and  Hall, 
Bound  in  an  immemorial  intimacv. 
Were  open  to  each  other;  the'  to  dream     40 
That  Love  could  bind  them  closer  well  had 

made 
The  hoar  hair  of  the  baronet  bristle  up 
With  horror,  worse  than  had  he  heard  his 

priest 
Preach  an  inverted  scripture,  sons  of  men, 
Daughters  of  God;  so  ueepy  was  the  land. 

And  might  not  Averill,  had  he  wiU'd  it 

so. 
Somewhere  beneath  his  own  low  range  of 

roofs. 
Have  also  set  his  many-shielded  tree  ? 
There  was  an   Aylmer -Averill  marriage 

once. 
When  the  red  rose  was  redder  than  itself. 
And  York's  white  rose  as  red  as  Lancas- 

ter's,  5> 

With  wounded  peace  which  each  had  prick'd 

to  death. 
'  Not  proven,'  Averill  said,  or  laughingly, 
'  Some  other  race  of  Averills '  —  proven  or 

no. 
What  cared   he  ?    what,  if  other  or  the 

same  ? 
He  lean'd  not  on  his  fathers  but  himself. 
Bnt  Leolin,  his  brother,  living  oft 
With  Averill,  and  a  year  or  two  before 
Caird  to  the  bar,  but  ever  call'd  away 
By  one  low  voice  to  one  dear  neighborhood, 
Would  often,   in  bis   walks  with  Edith, 

claim  61 

A  distant  kinship  to  the  eraeious  blood 
That  shook  the  heart  of  Edith  hearing  him 


Sanguine  he  was;  abut  less  vivid  hue 
Than  of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut-bloom 
Flamed  in  his  cheek;  and  eager  eyes,  that 

still 
Took  joyful    note  of    all    things    joyful, 

beam'd, 
Beneath  a  mane-like  mass  of  rolling  gold, 
Their  best  and  brightest  when  they  dwelt 

on  hers, 
Edith,  whose  pensive  beauty,  perfect  else, 
Bnt  subject  to  the  season  or  the  mood,     71 
Shone  like  a  mystic  star  between  the  less 
And  greater  glory  varying  to  Mid  frO| 
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We  know  not  wherefore;  bounteonslj  made, 
And  yet  so  finely,  that  a  troublous  touch 
Thinn'd,  or  would  seem  to  thin  her  in  a  day, 
A  joyous  to  dilate,  as  toward  the  light. 
And  these  had  been  together  from  the  first. 
Leolin's  first  nurse  was,  five  years  after, 

hers. 
So  much  the  boy  foreran;  but  when  his 

date  80 

Doubled  her  own,  for  want  of  playmates, 

he  — 
Since  Averill  was  a  decad  and  a  half 
His  elder,  and  their  parents  underground  — 
Had  tost  his  ball  and  flown  his  kite,  and 

roU'd 
His  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith,  with  her  dipt 
Against  the  rush  of  the  air  in  the  prone 

swing, 
Made  blossom-ball  or  daisy-chain,  arranged 
Her  garden,  sow'd  her  name  and  kept  it 

green 
In  living  letters,  told  her  fairy-tales. 
Showed  her  the  fairy  footings  on  the  grass, 
The  little  dells  of  cowslip,  niiry  palms,     91 
The  pettj  mare's-tail  forest,  fairy  pines, 
Or  from  the  tiny  pitted  target  blew 
What  look'd  a  night  of  fairj  arrows  aim'd 
All  at  one  mark,  all  hitting,  make-believes 
For  Edith  and  himself;  or  else  he  forged. 
But  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck. 
Flights,  terrors,  sudden  rescues,  and  true 

love 
Crown*d    after  trial;    sketches  rude  and 

faint,  100 

But  where  a  passion  yet  unborn  perhaps 
Lay  hidden  as  the  music  of  the  moou 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale. 
And  thus  together,  save  for  college-times 
Or  Temple-eaten  terms,  a  couple,  fair 
As  ever  painter  painted,  poet  sang, 
Or  heaven  in  lavish  bounty  moulded,  grew. 
And  more  and  more,  the  maiden  woman- 
ly wn. 
He  wasted  hours  with  Averill ;  there,  when 

first 
The  tented  winter-field  was  broken  up    no 
Into  that  phalanx  of  the  summer  spears 
That  soon  should  wear  the  garland;  there 

again 
When  burr  and  bine  were  gathered;  lastly 

there 
At  Christmas;  ever  welcome  at  the  Hall, 
On  whose  dull  sameness  hia  fall  tide  of 

youth 


Broke  with  a  phosphoreseenoe  dian 

even 
My  lady,  and  the  baronet  yet  had  laid 
No  bar  between  them.    Doll  and  ad 

volved. 
Tall  and  erect,  but  bending  from  his  he 
With  half-allowing  smiles  for  all  the  wc 
A«d  mighty  courteooa  in  the  nmin- 

pnde 
Lay  deeper  than  to  wear  it  aa  his  ring- 
He,  like  an  Aylmer  in  his  Aylmetism, 
Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin's  wdl 

with  her 
Than  for  his  old  Newfoundland's,  when! 

ran 
To  loose  him  at  the  stables,  for  he  rose 
Two-footed  at  the  limit  of  his  chain, 
Rouine  to  miike  a  thitd;  »>d  bow  ah. 

Love, 
Whom  the  cross-lightnings  of  four  oha 

met  eyes 
Flash  into  fiery  life  from  nothing,  folio 
Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ? 
Seldom,  but  when  he  does,  master  of  a] 

So  these  yonnfip  hearts,  not  knowing 

they  loved. 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conscious  of  a  bai 
Between  them,  nor   by  plight  or  brc 

ring 
Bound,  but  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
Wander'd  at  will,  and  oft  accompanied 
By  Averill;  his,  a  brother's  love,  that  I 
With  wings  of  brooding  shelter  o'er 

peace. 
Might  have  been  other,  save  for  Leolin 
Who  knows  ?  but  so  they  wander'd,  1 

by  hour 
Gather'd  the  blossom  that  re-bloom'd, 

drank 
The  mag^c  cup  that  fiU'd  itself  anew. 

A  whisper  half  reveal'd  her  to  hersel 
For  out  beyond  her  lodges,  where  the  bi 
Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  n 
By  sallowy  rims,  arose  the  laborers'  hoi 
A  freouent  haunt  of  Edith,  on  low  kno! 
That  dimpling  died  into  each  other,  hu 
At  random  scatter'd,  each  a  nest  in  bh 
Her  art,  her  hand,  her  counsel,  all 

wrought 
About  them.     Hero  was  one  that,  sumi 

blanch'd. 
Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  travail) 

joy 
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h  Mtsmiiy  paroel  iTj-elmd;  and  here 

TIn  wmnn*liliie  breathings  of  a  hidden 

hearth 
Btoka  froin  a  bower  of  vine  and  honey- 


Om  looked  all  roee-tree,  and  another  wore 
AekMC-eet  robe  of  jasmine  sown  with  stars. 
Hh  had  a  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers 
Aboet  it;  this,  a  milky-way  on  earth,       i6o 
liks  nsioiis  in  the  Northern  dreamer's 

heavens, 
AQy-aYenue  climbing  to  the  doors; 
Oie,  ilmost  to  the  martin-haunted  eaves 
AmBUDer  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks; 
Eidi,  its  own  charm;  and  Edith's  every- 
where; 
Aid  Edith  ever  visitant  with  him, 
He  bit  less  loved  than  Edith,  of  her  poor. 
For  ibe  —  so  lowly-lovely  and  so  loving, 
QsMsly  responsive  when  the  loyal  hand 
im  frrai  the  clay  it  work*d  in  as  she 

past,  170 

Kol  sowing  hedgerow  texts  and  passing  by, 
Kor  desling  ffoodly  counsel  from  a  height 
Hat  Bskes  the  lowest  hate  it,  but  a  voice 
Of  mnfort  and  an  open  hand  of  help, 
A  i^lendid  presence  flattering  the  poor 

roofs 
Btvmd  as  theirs,  but  kindlier  than  them- 

sdvea 
To  iiBiig  wife  or  wailing  infancy 
Or  old  MriddeB  palsy,  —  was  adored; 
fle«  loved  for  her  and  for  himself.    A  msp 
&viig  the  warmth  and   muscle  of  the 

heart,  180 

A  ddldly  way  with  children,  and  a  laugh 
Kbfiag  like  proven  golden  coinage  true, 
Vne  DO  false  passport  to  that  easy  realm, 
Wbere  ooee  *vith  Leolin  at  her  side  the  girl, 
Sinng  a  child,  and  turning  to  the  warmth 
Tbo  tender  pink  five-beaded  baby-soles, 
Bttid  the  good   mother  softly  whisper, 

•Bless, 
M  bleas  *em  I    marriages  are  made 

heaven.' 


m 


A  flash  of  semi-jealousy  dear'd  it  to  her. 
My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  unannounced  190 
With  lialf  a  oeore  of  swarthy  faces  came. 
His  own,  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  soldierly, 
Sear*d  hj  the  dose  ecliptic,  was  not  fair; 
Faim  his  talk,  a  tongue  that  ruled  the 

boor, 
TW  taaming  boastfuL    So  when  first  he 

daah? 


Into  the  chronicle  of  a  deedfnl  day. 
Sir  Aylmer  half  forgot  his  lazy  smile 
Of  patron,  *Good!   my  lady's  kinsman 

good!' 
My  lady  with  her  fingers  interlock'd. 
And  rotatory  thumbs  on  silken  knees, 
Caird  all  her  vital  spirits  into  each  ear 
To  listen;  unawares  they  flitted  off. 
Busying  themselves  about  the  floweraee 
That  stood  from  out  a  stiff  brooscb  in 

which, 
The  meteor  of  a  splendid  season,  she. 
Once  with  this  kinsman,  ah  !  so  long  ago, 
Stept  thro'   the  stately   minuet  of  those 

days. 
But  Edith's  eager  fancy  hurried  with  him 
Snatch'd  thro*  the  perilous  passes  of  his  life; 
Till  Leolin,  ever  watchful  of  her  eye,      a  10 
Hated  him  with  a  momentary  hate. 
Wife-huuting,  as  the  rumor  ran,  was  he. 
I  know  not,  for  he  spoke  not,  only  show- 

er'd 
II is  oriental  spfts  on  every  one 
A  nd  most  on  Edith.    Like  a  storm  he  came^ 
And  shook  the  house,  and  like  a  storm  he 

went 

Among  the  gifts  he  left  her —  possibly 
He  flow'd  and  ebb'd  uncertain,  to  return 
When  others  had  been  tested  —  there  was 
one,  a  19 

A  dagger,  in  rich  sheath  with  jewels  on  it 
Sprinkled  about  in  gold  that  branch'd  itself 
Fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panes 
Made  by  a  breath.    I  know  not  whence  at 

first. 
Nor  of  what  race,  the  work;  but  as  he  told 
The  story,  storming  a  hill-fort  of  thieves 
He  got  it;  for  their  captain  after  fight, 
His  comrades  having  fought  their  lost  be- 
low, 
Was  climbing  up  the  valley,  at  whom  he 

shot. 
Down  from  the  beetling  crag  to  which  he 

clung 
Tumbled  the  tawny  rascal  at  hb  feet,     ajo 
This  dagger  with  him,  which,  when  now 

admired 
By  Edith  whom  his  pleasure  was  to  please. 
At  once  the  costly  Sahib  yielded  to  hsr. 

And  Leolin,  coming  after  he  was  gone. 
Tost  over  all  her  presents  petulantly; 
And  when  she  show'd  the  wealthy  scmbbard, 
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*Look  what  a  lovely  pieoe  of  workmaii- 

Bhipl' 
Slight  was  hia  answer,  <  Well  —  I  oare  not 

for  it' 
Then  playing  with  the  Uade  he  prick'd  his 

hand, 

<  A  gracious  gift  to  give  a  lady,  this  ! '     340 

<  But  would  it  be  more  gracious,'  ask'd  the 

'  Were  1  to  give  this  ^ft  of  his  to  one 
That  is  no  lady  ? '     <  Gracious  ?    No,'  said 

he. 
'Me?  —  but  I  cared  not  for  it.    O,  par- 
don me, 
I  seem  to  be  ungraciousness  itself.' 
'Take  it,'  she  added  sweetly, '  tho'  his  gift; 
For  I  am  more  ungracious  eyen  than  you, 
I  care  not  for  it  either; '  and  he  said, 
'Why,  then  I  love  it;'   but  Sir  Aylmer 

past. 
And  neither  loved  nor  liked  the  thing  he 
heard.  2y> 

The  next  day  came  a  neighbor.    Blues 

and  reds 
They  talk'd  of;  blues  were  sure  of  it,  he 

thought; 
Then  of  the  latest  fox  —  where  started  — 

kill'd 
In  such  a  bottom.     '  Peter  had  the  brush. 
My  Peter,  first; '  and  did  Sir  Aylmer  know 
That  great  pook-pitten  fellow  had  been 

caught  ? 
Then  made  his  pleasure  echo,  hand  to  hand. 
And  rollin?  as  it  were  the  substance  of  it 
Between    his    palms    a    moment   up  and 

down  — 
'The   birds   were  warm,  the   birds   were 

warm  upon  him;  260 

We  have  him  now;'  and  had  Sir  Aylmer 

heard  — 
Nay,  but  he  must  —  the  land  was  ringing 

of  it  — 
This    blacksmith  border  -  marriage  —  one 

they  knew  — 
Raw  from  the  nursery  —  who  could  trust  a 

child  ? 
That  cursed  France  with  her  egalities  ! 
And  did  Sir  Aylmer  —  deferentially 
With  nearing  chair  and  lower*d  accent  — 

think  — 
For  people  talk'd  —  that  it  was  wholly  wise 
To  let  that  handsome  fellow  Averill  walk 
So    freely    with    his    daughter  ?    people 

talk'd—  170 


The  boy  might  set  a  notioo  into  him; 
The  girl  might  be  entangled  ere  ahe 
Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  slowly  stiffening  spoke: 
'  The  girl  and  boy,  sir,  know  their  diffsVi 

ences! ' 
'Good,'  said  his  friend,  'but  wateh  I'  adi 

he, '  Enough, 
More  than  enough,  sir  I    I  can  gnaid  my 

own. 
They   parted,  and    Sir   Aylmer    Aylmer 

watch'd. 


Pale,  for  on  her  the  thunders  oi  th^ 

house 
Had  faUen  first,  was  Edith  that  tame  night; 
Pale  as  the  Jephtha's  daughter,  a  rough 

piece  «Bo 

Of  early  rigid  color,  under  which 
Withdrawing  by  the  counter  door  to  that 
Which  Leolm  open'd,  she  cast  back  upon 

him 
A  piteous  glance,  and  vanish'd.    He,  as  ooa 
Caught  in  a  burst  of  unexpected  storm. 
And  pelted  with  outrageous  epithets, 
Tummg  beheld  the  Powers  01  the  House 
On  either  side  the  hearth,  indignant;  her, 
Cooling  her  false  cheek  with  a  feather  fas. 
Him,    glaring,    by    his    own    stale    devil 

spurr'd,  990 

And,  like  a  beast  hard-ridden,  breathing 

hard. 
'  Ungenerous,  dishonorable,  base. 
Presumptuous  !  trusted  as  he  was  with  her. 
The  sole  succeeder  to  their  wealth,  their 

lands. 
The  last  remaining  pillar  of  their  house. 
The  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient  name. 
Their  child.'   <  Our  child  I'    '  Our  heiress  1 ' 

•  Ours  ! '  for  still, 
Like  echoes  from  beyond  a  hollow,  came 
Her  sicklier  iteration.     Last  he  said: 
*  Boy,  mark  me  I  for  your  fortunes  are  to 

make.  300 

I  swear  you  shall  not  make  them  out  of 


mme. 
Now  inasmuch  as  yon  have  practised  on  her, 
Perplext  her,  made  her  half  forget  herself. 
Swerve  from  her  duty  to  herself  and  us  — 
Things  in  an  Aylmer  deem'd  impossible. 
Far  as  we   track  ourselves  —  I  say  that 

this  — 
Else  I  withdraw  favor  and  countenance 
From  you  and  yours  for  ever  —  shall  yon  do. 
Sir,  when  yon  see  her  —  but  you  shall  not 

see  her  — 
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S«(j««  disD  write,  Mid  not  to  her,  bat 


310 


ii4|«m  aUl  Mj  thftt  lutTuig  spoken  with 


Aid  titer  look*d  into  jonnelf ,  you  find 
TkX  J9m  iMMint  nothing — as  indeed  jon 


Sneh  n  match  as 


thisl 
IfMBhlei     prodigious  I  *     These     were 


Ai  Mtsd  bjr  his  measnie  of  himself, 
iigiisg     boondleas     forbearance:     after 

vhiehy 

kd  Leolin's  horror-stricken  answer,  <  I 
fit  fosl  a  traitor  to  myself  and  her  ! 
Sifti^  0,  BCTer  I '  for  ahout  as  lone        s>o 
Ai  tiM  wind -hover    hangs   in    balance, 


Sr  Aylmer   reddening   from    the  storm 

withist 
Thttkoke  all  bonds  oi  courtesy,  and  ory- 

'%,  Aoold  I  find  you  by  my  doors  acain, 
MjMn  shall  lash  you  Irom  them  uke  a 

Bnn I'  with  a  sudden  execration  drove 
TWItoMool  from  before  him,  and  arose; 
fi%  MuuDering  '  scoundrel '  out  of  teeth 
that  ground  318 

Atjstdrsadful  dream,  while  Leolin  still 
KctNtled  half-aghast,  the  fierce  old  man 
Fdtv'd,  and  under  his  own  lintel  stood 
fiivwig  with  lifted  hands,  a  hoary  face 
Mtit  for  the  reverence  of  the  heajih,  but 


a  pale  and  unimpassion'd  moon, 
^ot  with    unworthy    madness,   and  de- 
fomda 

flbvly  and  eonseious  of  the  rageful  eye 
Ihl  waleh'd  him,  till  ho  heard  the  pon- 
derous door 
Chn^  etaahing  with  long  echoes  thro'  the 

"«t  Lsolia;  then,  his  passions  all  in  flood 
Asd  aaslin  oi  his  motion,  furiously       340 
iWi  thro'  the  bright  lawns  to  his  bro- 
ther's ran. 
Aid  fsam'd  awmy  hb  heart  at  Averill*i 

AAV* 

Wftm  ATeiill    aolaeed   as    he    might. 


was  hisy  had  been  his  father's, 


He  must  have  seen,  himself  had  seen  it 

long; 
He  must  have  known,  himself  had  known; 

besides, 
He  never  yet  had  set  his  daughter  forth 
Here  in  the  woman-markets  of  the  west, 
Whero  our  Caucasians  let  themselves  be 

sold. 
Some  one,  he  thought,  had  slander'd  Leo- 
lin to  him.  3SO 
'Brother,  for  I  have  loved  you  moro  as 

son 
Than  brother,  let  me  tell  you:  I  myself  — 
What  is  their  pratty  saying  ?  jilted,  is  it  ? 
Jilted  I  was;  I  say  it  for  your  peace. 
Pain'd,    and,   as    bearing    in    myself  the 

shame 
The  woman  should  have  borne,  humiliated, 
I  lived  for  years  a  stunted  sunless  life; 
Till  after  our  good  parents  past  away 
Watching  your  growth,  I  seem'd  again  to 

TDW. 
almost  sin  in  envying  you.         360 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my  fold 
Loves  you;  1  know  her;  the  worst  thought 

she  has 
Is  whiter  even  than  her  pretty  hand. 
She  must  prove  true;  for,  brother,  where 

two  fight 
The  strongest  wins,  and  truth  and  love  are 

strength, 
And  you  are  happy;  let  her  parents  be.' 

But  Leolin  cried    out  the   more  upon 

them  — 
Insolent,     brainless,     heartless !     heiress, 

wealth. 
Their  wealth,  their  heiress  !  wealth  enough 

was  theirs 
For    twenty  matches.     Were  he  lord  of 

this,  37« 

Why,  twenty  boys  and  girls  should  marry 
on  it, 

And  fortv  blest  ones  bless  him,  and  him- 
self 

Be  wealthy  still,  ay,  wealthier.  He  be- 
lieved 

This  filthy  marriage-hindering  Mammon 
made 

The  harlot  of  the  cities;  Nature  erost 

Was  mother  of  the  foul  adulteries 

That  saturate  soul  with  body.  Name,  too  I 
name. 

Their  ancient  nsme  I  they  might  be  proud; 
its  worth 
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Was  being  Edith's.  Ah,  how  pale  she  had 
lool'd 

Darling,  to-night  1  they  most  have  rated 
ner  380 

Beyond  all  toleranoe.  These  old  pheasant- 
lords, 

These  partridge -breeders  of  a  thousand 
years, 

Who  had  mildeVd  in  their  thousands,  do- 
ing nothing 

Since  Egbert  —  why,  the  greater  their  dis- 
grace I 

Fall  back  upon  a  name  !  rest,  rot  in  that  I 

Not  keep  it  noble,  make  it  nobler  ?  fools. 

With  such  a  vantage-ground  for  noble- 
ness 1 

He  had  known  a  man,  a  quintessence  of 
man. 

The  life  of  all  —  who  madly  loved  —  and 
he,  389 

Thwarted  by  one  of  these  old  father-fools. 

Had  rioted  his  life  out,  and  made  an  end. 

He  would  not  do  it  1  her  sweet  face  and 
faith 

Held  him  from  that;  but  he  had  powers, 
he  knew  it. 

Back  would  he  to  his  studies,  make  a 
name, 

Name,  fortune  too;  the  world  should  ring 
of  him. 

To  shame  these  mouldy  Aylmers  in  their 
graves. 

Chancellor,  or  what  is  greatest  would  he 
be  — 

'  O  brother,  I  am  grieved  to  learn  your 
grief  — 

Give  me  my  fling,  and  let  me  say  my  say.' 

At  which,  like  one  that  sees  his  own  ex- 
cess, 400 
And  easily  forgives  it  as  his  own. 
He  laughed,  and  then  was  mute,  but  pre- 
sently 
Wept  like   a  storm;  and   honest  Averill, 

seein? 
How  low  his  brother's  mood   had  fallen, 

fetched 
His  richest  bee's- win?  from  a  binn  reserved 
For  banquets,  praised  the  waning  red,  and 

told 
The  vintage  —  when  thi$  Aylmer  came  of 

age- 
Then  drank  and  past  it;  till  at  length  the 

two, 
The'  Leolin  flamed  and  fell  again,  agreed 


That  mueh  allowanoe  nmit  be 

men. 
Alter  an  angry  dream  this  kindlier  glsw 
Faded  with  morning,  but  his  pupow  M&: 

Yet  once  by  night  again  the  loien 
A  perilous  meetii^  under  the  tmU  pines 
That  darken'd  afi  the  northwaid  of  l«i 

HaU. 
Him,  to  her  meek  and  modest  boaoni  pnil 
In  agony,  she  promised  that  no  foree^ 
Persuasion,  no,  nor  death  ooold  alter  her; 
He,  passionately  hopefuUer,  would  go^ 
I^abor  for  his  own  Edith,  and  letom      #1 
In  such  a  sunlight  of  prosper!^ 
He  should  not  be  rejected.    '  Write  to  ■•! 
They  loved  me,  and  because  I  love  tlair 

chUd 
They  hate  me.    There  is  war  between  leg 

dear. 
Which  breaks  all  bonds  but  ours;  we 

remain 
Sacred  to  one  another.'    So  they  talk'd. 
Poor  children,  for  their  eomfort.    The 

blew. 
The  rain  of  heaven  and  their  own 

tears. 
Tears   and  the  careless  rain  of  htm 

mizt 
Upon  their  faces,  as  they  kiss'd  each  other 
In  darkness,  and  above   them  roared 

pine. 

So  Leolin  went;  and  as  we  task 
selves 
To  learn  a  lang^uage  known  but  smattep- 

ingly 
In  phrases  here  and  there  at  random,  tofl'd 
Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our  law. 
That  codeless  myriad  of  precedent, 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 
Thro'  which  a  few,  by  wit  or  fortune  led. 
May  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  and 

fame. 
The  jests,  that  flash'd  about  the  pleader's 
room,  440 

Lightning  of  the  hour,  the  pun,  the  scurri- 
lous tale,  — 
Old  scandals  buried  now  seven  decads  deep 
In  other  scandals  that  have  lived  and  die^ 
And  left  the  living  scandal  that  shall  die  — 
Were  dead  to  him  already;  bent  as  he  waa 
To  make  disproof  of  scorn,  and  strong  ia 

hopes. 
And  prodigal  of  all  brain-labor  he, 
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ci  dMp»  And  wine,  and  ezareisey 
itImd  for  a  bveathini^while  at  eve, 
wimgud  fraetioa  id  an  hour,  be  ran 
laMiivvp-baiik.   And  then  indeed  45s 
Mbr  the  tioMi  were,  and  the  hands  of 


Ym  floodier»  and  the  aooording  hearts  of 
tmM  hnider  too;  bat  the  soft  rivei^ 
WWi  faaa'd  the  gardens  of  that  riTal 


Tilfrigrant  in  a  heart  remembering 

Hi  fomer   talks   with   Edith,  on   him 

bnathed 
Fv|nielier  in  his  mshings  to  and  fro, 
Albr  Ids  books,  to  flnsh  his  blood  with  air, 
Tkm  to   hia   books  again.     My   lady's 
ooosin,  460 

Hdf'W'kening  of  his  pension'd  afternoon, 
Hlvft  m  npoa  the  stodent  onoe  or  twice, 
In  i  Malayan  amnok  against  the  times, 
UfoUen  hopes  for  France  and  all  man- 
Mad, 
iweu'd  all  queries  teaching   those    at 


With  t  hsa^ed  sboalder  and  a  sancy  smile, 
hi  him  had  haled  him  oat  ioto  the  world, 
hi  sB^d  him  there.     His  nearer  friend 

voold  say, 
'fatw  not  the  chord  too  sharply  lest  it 


IWi  left  alone   he  pinck'd   her  dagger 

forth  470 

Am  where  his  worldless  heart  had  kept 

it  warm, 
Ihng  his  TOWS  apon  it  like  a  knight. 
iai  wrinkled  benchers  often  talk'd  of  him 
i|>f  III iiigly,  and  prophesied  his  rise; 
^    ~  I  think,  help*d  head.     Her  let- 


teis  too, 

1W  Isr  between,  and  coming  fitfully 
like  broken  mosie,  written  as  she  found 
Or  made  occasion,  being  strictly  watch'd, 

I'd  him  thro'  CYcry  labyrinth  till  be 


«  a  hope,  a  light  breaking  apon 

4S0 


K  Umt  that  east  her  spirit  into  flesh, 
worldly-wise  begetters,  plagned  them- 

■elrea 
Xa  sell  her,  those  good  parents,  for  her 

good. 

irer  eldest-bom  of  rank  or  wealth 


Might  lie  within  their  compass,  him  they 

lured 
Into  their  net  made  pleasant  by  the  baits 
Of  gold  and  beauty,  wooing  him  to  woo. 
So  month  by  month  the  noise  about  their 

doors, 
And  distant  blaze  of  those  dull  banquets, 

made  489 

The  nightly  wirer  of  their  innoeent  hare 
Falter  Dcf ore  he  took  it.     All  in  vain. 
Snllen,  defiant,  pit^g,  wroth,  retam'd 
Leoliu's  rejected  rivals  from  their  suit 
So  often,  that  the  foll^  taking  wings 
Slipt  o'er  those  lazy  Imiits  down  the  wind 
With  rumor,  and  became  in  other  fields 
A  mockery  to  the  yeomen  over  ale. 
And  laughter  to  their  lords.     But  those  at 

home, 
As  hunters  round  a  hunted  creature  draw 
The  cordon  close  and  closer  toward  the 

death,  joo 

Narrow 'd  her  goings  out  and  comings  in; 
Forbade  her  fint  the  house  of  Averul, 
Then  closed  her  access  to  the  wealthier 

farms, 
latest  from  her  own  home-circle  of  the  poor 
They  barr'd  her.    Yet  she  bore  it,  yet  her 

cheek 
Kept  color  —  wondrous !  but,  O  mystery  1 
What  amulet  drew  her  down  to  that  old 

oak. 
So  old,  that  twenty  years  before,  a  part 
Falling  had  let  appear  the  brand  of  John  — 
Once  groTc-like,  each  huge  arm  a  tree,  but 

now  sio 

The  broken  base  of  a  black  tower,  a  cave 
Of  touchwood,   with  a  single  flourishing 

spray. 
There  the  manorial  lord  too  curiously 
Raking  in  that  millennial  touchwood-dust 
Found  for  himself  a  bitter  treasare-trove; 
Burst  his  own  wyyem  on  the  seal,  and  read 
Writhing  a  letter  from  his  child,  for  which 
Came  at  the  moment  Leolin's  emissarr, 
A  crippled  lad,  and  coming  tum'd  to  Ay, 
But  scared  with  threats  of  jail  and  halter 

gave  jjo 

To  him  that  fluster'd  his  poor  parish  wits 
The  letter  which  he  brought,  and  swore 

besides 
To  play  their  go-between  as  heretofore 
Nor  let  them  know  themselves  betray'd; 

and  then, 
Soiil-Ktricken  at  thrir  kindness  to  him,  went 
Hating  his  own  lean  heart  and  miserable. 
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Thenoeforward  oft  from  out  a  despot 
dream 
The  father  panting  woke,  and  oft,  as  dawn 
Aroused  the  black  republic  on  his  elms, 
Sweeping  the  froth -fly  from  the  fesene 
brash'd  S30 

Thro'  the  dim  meadow  toward  his  treasure- 
trove, 
Seised  it,  took  home,  and  to  my  lady,  — 

who  made 
A  downward  crescent  of  her  minion  uonth. 
Listless  in  all  despondence,  —  read;  and 

tore. 
As  if  the  living  passion  symboll'd  there 
Were  living  nerves  to  teel  the  rent;  and 

burnt. 
Now  chafing  at  his  own  great  self  defied. 
Now  striking  on  huge  stumbling-blocks  of 

scorn 
In  babyisms  and  dear  diminutives 
Scattered  all  over  the  vocabulary  540 

Of  such  a  love  as  like  a  chidden  child. 
After  much  wailing,  hush'd  itself  at  last 
Hopeless  of  answer.     Then   tho'  Averill 

wrote 
And  bade  him  with  good  heart  sustain  him- 
self— 
All  would  be  well  —  the  lover  heeded  not. 
But  passionately  restless  came  and  went. 
And  rustling  once  at  night  about  the  place. 
There  by  a  keeper  shot  at,  slightly  hurt, 
Raging  retum'd.     Nor  was  it  well  for  her 
Kept  to  the  garden  now,  and  grove  of 
pines,  sso 

Watch'd  even  there;  and  one  was  set  to 

watch 
The  watcher,  and  Sir  Aylmer  watch'd  them 

all, 
Yet  bitterer  from  his  readings.    Once  in- 
deed, 
Warm'd  with  his  wines,  or  taking  pride  in 

her, 
She  look'd  so  sweet,  he  kiss'd  her  tenderly. 
Not  knowing  what  possessed  him.    That  one 

kiss 
Was  Leolin's  one  strong  rival  upon  earth; 
Seconded,  for  my  lady  follow*d  suit, 
Seem'd  hope's  returning  rose;  and  then  en- 
sued 
A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love,      560 
Or  ordeal  by  kindness.     After  this 
He  seldom  crost  his  child  without  a  sneer; 
The  mother  flow'd  in  shallower  acrimonies. 
Never  one  kindly  smile,  one  kindly  word; 
So  that  the  gentle  creature  shut  from  all 


Her  eharitable  use,  and  face  to  fMa 
With  twenty  months  of  silence^  rioiHjy 
Nor  greatly  eared  to  lose,  her  liold  cm  h§m^ 
Last  some  low  fever  ranging  romid  to  tf^ 
The  weakness  of  a  people  or  a  hoaM^ 
Like  flies  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  dMi^ 

men. 
Or  almost  all  that  is,  hnrtinj^  the  hvt-— 
Save  Christ  as  we  believe  lum  — fond  '* 

girl 
And  flnng  her  down  npon  a  ooQeh  of  §tn, 
Where    careless  of  toe    hoosdiold 


of  LeoliB, 
of 


And  crying  upon  the  name 
She,  and  with  her  the 
past. 


Star  to  rtar  ribimtM  light;  may  mM 
soul 
Strike  thro'  a  finer  element  of  her  own? 
So,  —  from  afar,  —  touch  as  at  onee? 

his  name. 
Did  the  keen  shriek,  <  Yes,  love,  yet, 

yes,' 
Shrill,  till  the  comrade  ol  bis 

woke. 

And  oame  upon  him  half-arisen  from  slee^^ 
With  a  weird  bright  eye,  sweating  bjv^ 

trembling. 
His  hair  as  it  were  crackling  into  flames. 
His  body  half  flung  forward  in  pursuit. 
And  his  long  arms  stretch'd  as  to  grasp  ^ 

flyer. 
Nor  knew  he  wherefore  he  had  made  tha 


cry; 


S90 


And  being  much  befool'd  and  idioted 
By  the  rough  amity  of  the  other,  sank 
As  into  sleep  again.     The  second  day. 
My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  rushing  in, 
A  breaker  of  the  bitter  news  from  home. 
Found  a  dead  man,  a  letter  edged  with 

death 
Beside  him,  and  the  dagger  which  himself 
Gave   Edith,   redden'd    with    no    bandit's 

blood; 
'  From  Edith '  was  engraven  on  the  blade. 

Then  Averill  went  and  gazed  upon  his 
death. 

And  when  he  came  again,  his  flock  be- 
lieved —  600 

Beholding  how  the  years  which  are  not 
Time's 
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U  MMtid  Um— thftt  many  thoiuand 

dajt 
Yen  d^i  bj  lioRor  from  his  term  of  life. 
Tfli  tiM  md  mother,  for  the  seoond  death 
%mm  tooeh'd  her  thzo*  that  neameaa  of 

the  lint, 
Ailbtbg  need  to  ibd  her  paator  texts, 
Siitli  the  hantyw'd  brother,  praying  him 
Ttipiek  before  the  pe<^e  of  her  cmld, 
Ail  fiit  the  Sabbath.    Darkly  that  day 


AirfiBB's  mock    nmehine  of   the    faded 
woods  610 

Wm  iU  the  life  of  it;  for  hard  on  these, 
A  bwitlilesi  burthen  of  low  -  folded  hea- 


Stiisd  sod  chill'd  at  onee;  but  eyeir  roof 
tinkoot  a  listener.  Many  too  had  known 
E£lk  SBKMig  the  hamlets  round,  and  since 
He  parents'  harshness  and    tiie  hapless 


Asd  doable  death  were  widely  mnrmur*d, 

left 
tkn  own  nay  tower,  or  plain-f aoed  tab- 

fniafttft. 
To  besr  him;  all  in  monming  these,  and 

those  619 

Wilk  blots  of  it  abont  them,  ribbon,  glore, 
(kktrohief ;  while  the  church,  —  one  night, 

exeept 
Firgieeaisli  riinmierings  thro'  the  lancets, 

Ml  paler  the  pale  head  of  him,  who  tow- 

er'd 
Aksft  them,  with  his  hopes  in  either  grave. 


Leaf  o*er  his  bent  brows  linger'd  Aver- 

Rii  fsee  magnetic  to  the  hand  from  which 
Lifid  he  plnek'd  it  forth,  and  labor'd  thro' 
His  brief  prayer-prelnde,  gave  the  yerse, 

Toar  boose  is  left  unto  you  desolate  ! ' 
Bat  lapsed  into  so  long  a  pause  again     630 
As  half  amased,  half  highted,all  his  flock; 
TWb  from  his  height  and  loneliness  of 

grief 
Bore  down  in  flood,  and  dash'd  his  angry 

heart 
the  desolations  of  the  world. 


Noyer  sinoe  onr  bad  earth  became  one 


roUing   o'er  the   palaces    of   the 


And  all  but  those  who  knew  the  living 

God- 
Eight  that  were  left   to    make  a  purer 

world  — 
When  since  had  flood,  fire,  earthquake, 

thunder,  wrought 
Such  waste  and  havoc  as  the  idolatries    640 
Which  from  the  low  light  of  mortality 
Shot  up  their  shadows  to  the  heaven  of 

heavens. 
And  worshipt  their  own  darkness  in  the 

Highest  ? 
*  Gash  thyself,  priest,  and  honor  thy  brute 

Baftl, 
And  to  thy  worst  self  sacrifice  thyself. 
For  with  thy  worst  self  hast  thou  clothed 

thy  God. 
Then  came  a  Lord  in  no  wise  like  to  BaiiL 
The  babe  shall  lead  the  lion.    Surely  now 
The  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Crown  thyself,  worm,  and  worship  thine 

own  lusts  !  —  6so 

No  coarse  and  blockish  God  of  acreage 
Stands  at  thv  gate  for  thee  to  grovel  to  — 
Thy  God  is  far  diffused  in  noble  groves 
And  princely  halls,  and  farms,  and  flowing 

lawns, 
And  heaps  of  living  gold  that  daily  now. 
And  title-scrolU  and  gorgeous  heraldries. 
In  such  a  shape  dost  thou  behold  thy  God. 
Thou  wilt  not  gash  thy  flesh  for  Aim;  for 

thine 
Fares  richly,  in  fine  linen,  not  a  hair 
Ruffled  upon  the  scarfskin,  even  while    660 
The  deathless  ruler  of  thy  dying  house 
Is  wounded  to  the  death  that  cannot  die; 
And  tho'  thou  numberest  with  the  follow- 
ers 
Of  One  who  cried,  **  Leave  all  and  follow 


tf 


me. 
Thee  therefore  with  His  light  about  thy 

feet. 
Thee  with  His  message  ringing  in  thine 

ears. 
Thee  shall  thy  brother  man,  the  Lord  from 

heaven, 
Bom  of  a  villa^  girl,  carpenter's  son, 
Wonderful,  Pnnce  of  Peace,  the  Mighty 

God, 
Count  the  more  base  idolater  of  the  two;  670 
Crueller,  as  not  passing  thro'  the  fire 
Bodies,  but  souls  —  thy  children's  -^  thro' 

the  smoke. 
The  blight  of  low  'lesires  —  darkening  thine 

own 


«So 
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To  thine  own  likeness;  or  if  one  of  these. 
Thy  hetter  bom  unhappily  from  thee. 
Should,  as  by  miracle,  grow  straight  and 

fair  — 
Friends,  I  was  bid  to  speak  of  such  a  one 
By  those  who  most  have  cause  to  sorrow 

for  her  — 
Fairer  than  Rachel  by  the  palmy  well,     679 
Fairer  than  Ruth  among  the  fields  of  com, 
Fair  as  the  Angel  that  said  "  Hail ! "  she 

seem'd, 
Who  entering  filled  the  house  with  sudden 

light 
For  so  mine  own  was  brighten'd  —  where 

indeed 
The  roof  so  lowly  but  that  beam  of  heaven 
Dawn'd    sometime    thro*    the    doorway? 

whose  the  babe 
Too  ragged  to  be  fondled  on  her  lap, 
Warm'd  at  her  bosom  ?    The  poor  child  of 

shame, 
The  common  care  whom  no  one  cared  for, 

leapt 
To  greet  her,  wasting  his  forgotten  heart. 
As  with  the  mother  he  had  never  known,  690 
In  gambols;  for  her  fresh  and  innocent  eyes 
Had  such  a  star  of  morning  in  their  blue, 
That  all  neglected  places  of  the  field 
Broke  into  nature's  music  when  they  saw 

her. 
Low  was  her  voice,  but  won  mysterious 

way 
Thro'  the  seal'd  ear  to  which  a  louder  one 
Was  all   but  silence  —  free   of  alms  her 

baud  — 
The  hand  that  robed  your  cottage-walls 

with  flowers 
Has  often  toil'd  to  clothe  your  little  ones; 
How  often  placed    upon   the   sick   man's 

brow  700 

Cool'd  it,  or  laid  his  feverish  pillow  smooth  ! 
Had  you  one  sorrow  and  she  shared  it  not  ? 
One  burthen  and  she  would  not  lighten  it  ? 
One  spiritual  doubt  she  did  not  soothe  ? 
Or  when  some  heat  of  difference  sparkled 

out. 
How  sweetly  would  she  glide  between  your 

wraths. 
And  steal  you  from  each  other!  for  she 

walk'd 
Wearing  the  light  yoke  of  that  Lord  of  love 
Who  stul'd  the  rolling  wave  of  Gralilee  ! 
And  one  —  of  him  I  was  not  bid  to  speak  — 
Was    always  with    her,  whom  you    also 

knew.  711 


Hha  too  you  loved,  for  he  was  wort 

love. 
And  these  had  been  together  from  t 

first; 
They  might  have  been  together  till  the  la 
Friends,  this  frail  bark  of  ours,  when  son 

tried, 
May  wreck  itself  withoat  the  pilot's  gviU 
Without  the   captain's  knowledge;  ho] 

with  me. 
Whoee  shame  is  that,  if  he  went  henee  wi 

shame  ? 
Nor  mine  the  fault,  if  losing  both  of  thes 
I  cry  to  vacant  chairs  and  widowed  walls, 
**  My  house  is  left  unto  me  desolate." '   3 

While  thus  he  spoke,  his  hearers  wef 

but  some. 
Sons  of  the  glebe,  with  other  frowns  tk 

those 
That  knit  themselves  for  summer  shado 

seowl'd 
At  their  great  lord.     He,  when  it  seem 

he  saw 
No  pale   sheet'lightnings  from  afar,  b 

fork'd 
Of  the  near  storm,  and  aiming  at  his  hes 
Sat  anger -charm'd  from  sorrow,  soldic 

like, 
Erect;  but  when    the  preacher's   caden 

flow'd 
Softening  thro'  all  the  gentle  attributes    : 
Of  his  lost  child,  the  wife,  who  watch'd  1 

face. 
Paled  at  a  sudden  twitch  of  his  iron  moot 
And  '  O,  pray  God  that  he  hold  up  I '  s 

thought, 
<  Or  surely  I  shall  shame  myself  and  him 

*  Nor  yours  the  blame  —  for  who  besi* 

your  hearths 
Can  take  her  place  —  if  echoing  me  y 

cry 
<*  Our  house  is  left  unto  us  desolate  "  ? 
But  thou,  O  thou  that  killest,  hadst  th 

known, 
O  thou  that  stonest,  hadst  thou  understo 
The   things   belonging  to   thy   peace  a 

ours ! 
Is  there  no  prophet  but  the  voice  that  ca 
Doom  upon  kings,  or  in  the  waste  *'I 

pent "  ? 
Is  not  our  own  child  on  the  narrow  way. 
Who  down  to  those  that  saunter  in  t 

broad 
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CkiMb"  Come  up  hither,*'  ss  a  prophet  to 

»? 
Ii  tksra  DO  itwiing  aaye  with  flint  and 

nek? 
r«»  M  the  deed  we  weep  for  testif jr  — 
fa  aitnlition  hot  hy  iword  end  fire  ?      748 
r«,  •■  yomr  moenings  witness,  end  myself 
Am  loetliery  dmrker,  earthlier  for  my  loss. 
Sifi  Be  your  prmyers,  for  he  is  pest  your 

YoC  Mit  the  liTing  fount  of  pity  in  heaven, 
lit  I  tlwt  thought  myself  long-suffering, 


Kwnwiing  *'poor   in   spirit**  —  how  the 

wwds 
Bate  twisted  heek  upon  tbemselres,  and 


VfloMit,  we  are  grown  so  proud  —  I  wish'd 

my  Yoioe 
A  mliiBg  tempest  of  the  wrath  of  God 
To  blow  these  saeriflces  thro'  the  world  — 
Bat  like  the  twelve-diTided  concuhine 
To  isflame  the   trihes;    but  there  —  out 

yonder — earth  760 

IfbteBs  from  her  own  central  hell — O, 

there 
TW  red  fruit  of  an  old  idolatry  — 
The  beads  of  chiefs  and  princes  fall  so  fast, 
IW7  ding  together  in  the  ghastly  sack  — 
IW  hud  all  shambles  —  muced  marriages 
Riib  hom  the  bridge,  and  eyer-muX'd 

Fnmoe, 
V  abores  that  darken  with  the  gathering 

wolf, 
ioi  IB  a  river  of  blood  to  the  sick  sea. 
h  tbb  a  time  to  madden  madness  theu  ? 
^M  this  a  time  for  these  to  flaunt  their 

pride  ?  770 

liy  Pharaoh's  darkness,  folds  as  dense  as 

thoee 
Vbieh  hid  the  Holiest  from  the  people's 

ejes 
ut  the  great  death,  shroud  this  great  sin 

from  all  I 
vMhtless  our  narrow  world  must  canvass 

it 
X  fithor  pray  for  those  and  pity  them, 
1^  thro'  tMir  own  desire  aooomplish'd, 

^    bring 
IWir  own  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 

grave  — 
Whs  bffoke  the  bond  which  they  desired  to 

break, 
Wlidi  else  had  link'd  their  race  with  times 

toeome —  779 


Who  wove  coarse  webs  to  snare  her  purity. 
Grossly  contriving  their  dear  daughter's 

good- 
Poor  souls,  and  knew  not  what  they  did, 

but  sat 
Ignorant,  devising  their   own  daughter's 

death! 
May  not  that  earthly  chastisement  suffice  ? 
Have  not  our  love  and  reverence  left  them 

bare? 
Will  not  another  take  their  heritage  ? 
Will  there  be  children's  laughter  in  their 

haU 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  or  one  stone 
Left  on  another,  or  is  it  a  li  ht  thing 
That  I,  their  guest,  their  host,  their  ancient 

fnend,  790 

I  made  by  these  the  last  of  ull  my  race. 
Must  cry  to  these  the  last  of  theirs,  as  cried 
Christ  ere  His  agony  to  those  that  swore 
Not  by  the  temple  but  the  eold,  and  made 
Their  own  traditions  God,  and  slew  the 

Lord, 
And  left  their  memories  a  world's  curse  — 

**  Behold, 
Tour  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  "  ? ' 

Ended  he  had  not,  but  she  brook'd  no 

more; 
Long  since  her  heart  had  beat  remorse- 
lessly. 
Her  craropt-up  sorrow  pain'd  her,  and  a 

sense  800 

Of  meanness  in  her  unresisting  life. 
Then  their  eyes  vext  her;  for  on  entering 
He    had  cast  the  curtains  of  their  seat 

aside  — 
Black  velvet  of  the  costliest  —  she  herself 
Had  seen  to  that.    Fain  had  she  closed  them 

now. 
Yet  dared  not  stir  to  do  it,  only  near'd 
Her  husband  inch  by  inch,  but  when  she  laid, 
Wifelike,  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  he  veil'd 
His  face  with  the  other,  and  at  once,  as 

falU 
A  creeper  when  the  prop  b  broken,  fell    810 
The    woman  shrieking    at  his    feet,  and 

swoon'd. 
Then  her  own  people  bore  along  the  nave 
Her  pendent  lund.,  and  narrow  me«gi« 

face 
Seam'd   with  the  shallow  cares  of  fifty 

years. 
And  her  the  lord    of  all  the  landscape 
•        round 
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Eren  to  its  last  horizon,  and  of  all 
Who  peer'd  at  him  so  keenly,  followed  oat 
Tall  and  erect,  but  in  the  middle  aisle 
Beel'd,  as  a  footsore  oz  in  crowded  ways 
Stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death, 
Unpitied;    for  he  groped   as    blind,  and 

seem'd  Sai 

Always  about  to  &11,  grasping  the  pews 
And  oaken  finials  till  he  touch'd  the  door; 
Tet    to  the  lychgate,   where  his  chariot 

stood. 
Strode    from    the    porch,  tall  and    erect 

again. 

But  nerermore  did  either  pass  the  gate 
Save    under    pall  with  bemrs.    In    one 

month, 
Thro'  weary  and  yet  eyer  wearier  hours, 
The   childless  mother  ¥rent  to  seek  her 

child; 
And  when  be  felt  the  silence  of  his  house 
About  him,  and  the  change  and  not  the 

chanffe,  831 

And  those  Sxt  eyes  of  painted  ancestors 
Staring  for  ever  from  their  gilded  walls 
On  him  their  last  descendant,  his  own  head 
Began  to  droop,  to  fall.    The  man  became 
Imbecile;  his  one  word  was  '  desolate.' 
Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was 

he; 
But  when  the  second  Christmas  came,  es- 
caped 
His  keepers,  and  the  silence  which  he  felt, 
To  find  a  deeper  iu  the  narrow  gloom      840 
By  wife  and  child;  nor  wanted  at  his  end 
The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death 
At  golden  thresholds;    nor  from    tender 

hearts, 
And  those  who  sorrowed  o'er  a  yanish'd 

race, 
Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave. 
Then  the  great   Hall   was   wholly  broken 

down, 
And    the   broad   woodland    parcell'd  into 

farms; 
And  where  the  two  contrived  their  daugh- 
ter's good. 
Lies  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has  made  his 

run, 
The    hedgehog    underneath    the   plantain 

bores,  850 

The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face. 
The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel 

there 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  field.^ 
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This  poem  was  first 
Magazine  '  for  January,  1860,  and 
included  in  the  *  Enoch  Aiden'  volmiia. 

'  The  grace  of  the  poem,*  says  the  *  Qwrterij 
Review,* '  is  equalled  by  the  wimuQg  kiadli- 
neas  of  it.*  Stedman  eaUs  it '  a  poem  of  mea- 
sureless satire  and  mneh  idyllie  beauty.' 


A  ciTT  clerk,  but  gently  bom  and  bred; 
His    wife,    an    unknown    artist's    otpliaa 

child  — 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a  Margaret,  tinea 

years  old. 
They,  thinking  that  her  clear  germander 

ejre 
Droopt  m  the  giant-factoried  city-gloom. 
Came,  with  a  month's  leave  given  them.  If 

the  sea; 
For  which  his  gains  were  doek'd,  howefti 

small. 
Small  were  his  gains,  and  hard  his  mtk 

besides. 
Their  slender  household  fortunes  —  for  thi 

man 
Had  risk'd  his  little  —  like  the  litUe  thrift 
Trembled  in  perilous  places  o'er  a  deep. 
And  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his  face 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  creduloos 

ness. 
And  that  one  unctuous  mouth  which  luret 

him,  rogue, 
To  buy  strange  shares  in  some  Peruviat 

mine. 
Now  seaward-bound  for  health  they  gain'q 

a  coast. 
All  sand  and  cliff  and  deep-inrunning  cave^ 
At  close  of  day;  slept,  woke,  and  went  iha 

next, 
The  Sabbath,  pious  variers  from  the  church. 
To  chapel;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer,        ao 
Not    preaching  simple   Christ   to    simple 

men, 
Announced  the  coming  doom,  and  fulmi- 

nated 
Against  the  Scarlet  Woman  and  her  creed. 
For  sideways  up  he  swung  his  arms,  and 

shriek'd 
'Thus,  thus  with  violence,'  even  as  if  he 

held 
The  Apocalyptic  millstone,  and  himself 
Were  that  great  angel;  *Thns  with  vio- 
lence 
Shall  Babylon  be  cast  into  the  sea; 
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tbeeloM.'   TIm  genUe-bearted 


fiiiikadderiiigat  the  rain  <tf  a  world,     jo 
fit  al  kb  owb;  bot  wlien  Um  wordy  storm 
Bid  flttdad,  forth  tbey  oame  and  paced  the 


B«ia  aad  o«l  the  long  lea-framing  caTet, 
Dmk  the  laife  air,  and  saw,  but  loarce 

believad  — 
TW  wot'ttakir  of  so  many  a  sammer  still 
Ckif  to  their  fancies — that  thej  saw,  tiie 

8a  B0V  on  sand  they  walk'd,  and  now  on 

diff, 
Ijifning  about  the  thTmy  promontories, 
niiU  the  sails  were  darken'd  in  the  west, 
kd  fossd  in  the  east,  then  homeward  and 

tobed;  40 

Wkm  ike,  who  kept  a  tender  Christian 

hope, 
BsHtiaf  a  holT  text,  and  still  to  that 
l^itwiiiiit  u  the  bird  returns,  at  night, 
*Ut  not  the   snn    go  down    upon  your 

wiath,' 
W, 'Love,  forgiye  him.'    Buthedidnot 


kd  mkattd  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife, 
liMaibering  her  dear  Lord  who  died  for 

in, 
Aii  mmiag  00  the  little  liTet  oi  men, 
M  kow  they  mar  this  little  by  their 


ht  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  a  full 
tide  so 

MM  with  ground -swell,  which,  on  the 
isremost  rocks 

Miilisg^  npjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  sea- 
amke, 

^Msled  in  sheets  of  wasteful  foam,  and 

T^  lea  eataracts  —  ever  and  anon 
IM  ehms  ol  thunder  from  within  the 

cliffs 
«ini  thro'  the  liring  roar.    At  this  the 

liar  Margaret  cradled  near  them,  wail'd 

and  woke 
ui  iwlher,  and  the  father  suddenly  cried, 
'A  wreck,    a  wreck  1 '  then  tunrd  and 

groaning  said: 

'Fotgire  I    How  many  will  say,  *  for- 
give,'' and  find  60 
iaortof  aheolutiooin  the  sound 


To  hate  a  little  longer  I    No;  the  sin 
That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  for- 


Te, 


Hypocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 

Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best? 

Not  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper 

first? 
Too  ripe,  too  late  I  they  come  too  late  for 


Ah,  lore,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and 

beast 
Something  divine  to  warn  them  of  their 

foes; 
And  such  a  sense,  when  first  I  fronted  him, 
Said,  **  Trust  him  not; "  but  after,  when  I 

came  71 

To  know  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him 

less. 
Fought    with  what  seem'd  my  own  un- 

charity. 
Sat  at  his  table,  drank  his  costly  wines. 
Made  more  and  more  allowance  for  hit 

talk; 
Went  further,  fool  I  and  trusted  him  with 

•u, 

All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  doien  years 
Of  dust  and  desk-work.    There  is  no  such 

mine, 
None;  but  a  gulf  of  ruin,  swallowing  gold. 
Not  making.      Ruin'd  I    ruin'd  1    Uie  sea 

roars  &> 

Rain  —  a  fearful  night  I ' 

< Not  fearful;  fair,' 
Said  the  good  wife,  *  if  every  star  in  heaven 
Can  make  it  fair;  you  do  but  hear  the  tide. 
Had  you  ill  dreams  ?  ' 

*  O,  yes,'  he  said, '  I  dream'd 
Of  such  a  tide  swelling  toward  the  land. 
And  I  from  out  the  boundless  outer  deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  enter'd  one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath  the 

cliffs. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  boundless  deep 
Bore  thro'  the  cave,  and  I  was  heaved  upon 
it  90 

In  darkness;  then  I  saw  one  lovely  star 
Larger  and  larger.     '*  What  a  world,"  I 

thought, 
**  To  live  in  ! "  but  in  rooring  on  I  fonnd 
Only  the  landward  exit  of  tiM  cave, 
Bright  with  the  sun  upon  the  stream  be- 
yond; 
And  near  the  light  a  giant  woman  sat. 
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All  oyer  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 
A  piokaxe  in  her  hand.    Then  oat  I  slipt 
Into  a  land  all  sun  and  blossom,  trees 
As  high  as  heaven,  and  every  bird  that 

sings;  too 

And  here  the  night-light  flickering  in  my 

eyes 
Awoke  me.' 

*  That  was  then  your  dream,'  she  said, 
'  Not  sad,  but  sweet' 

*  So  sweet,  I  lay,'  said  he, 
'  And  mused  upon  it,  drifting  up  the  stream 
In  fancy,  till  i  slept  again,  and  pieced 
The    broken    vision;  for  I  dream'd  that 

stiU 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me 

on. 
And    that    the  woman  walk'd    upon  the 

brink. 
I  wonder'd  at  her  strength,  and  ask'd  her 

of  it. 
"  It  came,'*  she  said,  ''  by  working  in  the 

mines."  no 

O,  then  to  ask  her  of  my  shares,  I  thought; 
And  ask'd;  but  not  a  word;  she  shook  her 

head. 
And  then  the  motion  of  the  current  ceased. 
And  there  was  rolling  thunder;  and  we 

reach'd 
A  mountain,  like  a  wall  of  burs  and  thorns; 
But  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep 

hill 
Trod  out  a  path.    I  followed,  and  at  top 
She  pointed  seaward;  there  a  fleet  of  glass. 
That  seem'd  a  fleet  of  jewels  under  me. 
Sailing  along  before  a  gloomy  cloud         iso 
That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder, 

past 
In  sunsfiine.    Right  across  its  track  there 

lay, 
Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold, 
Or  what  seem*d  gold;  and  I  was  glad  at 

first 
To  think  that  in  our  often-ransack'd  world 
Still  so  much  gold  was  left;  and  then  I 

fear'd 
Lest  the  gay  navy  there  should  splinter 

on  it, 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them 

oflf; 
An  idle  signal,  for  the  brittle  fleet  — 
I  thought  I  could  have  died  to  save  it  -— 

near'dt  130 


Touch'd,  clink'd,  and  clash'd,  and  vaaidi'd 

and  I  woke, 
I  heard  the  clash  so  clearly.    Now  I 
My  dream  was  Life,  the  woman 

Work, 

And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  gliM 
Wreck  d  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gd^ 

*  Nay,'  said  the  kindly  wife  to  oomlbi 

him, 
*  You  raised  your  arm,  yon  tumbled  dow 

and  broke 
The  glass  with  little  Margaret's  modicia 

in  it; 
And,  breaking  that,  yon  made  and  braJb 

your  dream. 
A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks.'  141 

< No  trifle,'  groan'd  the  husband; '  yelt0^ 

day 
I  met  him  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  •ik'd 
That  which  I  ask'd  the  woman  in  my  dretn. 
Like  her,  he  shook  his  head.     *'  Sliow  ■• 

the  books  I  " 
He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  as* 

count. 
**  The  books,  the  books  !"  but  be,  heeoold 

not  wait, 
Bound  on  a  matter  he  of  life  and  death; 
When  the  great  Books  —  see  Daniel  lefiB 

and  ten  — 
Were  open'd,  I  should  flnd  he  meant  90 

well;  Ml 

And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  0010 
All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean.    *'  My  desnit 

friend. 
Have  faith,  have  faith  I   We  live  by  faithf 

said  he; 
**  And  all  things  work  together  for  tht 

good 
Of  those  "  —  it  makes  me  sick  to  qaolC 

him  —  last 
Gript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-blea* 

you  went. 
I  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a  blow. 
I  found  a  hard  friend  in  his  loose  aoeoontl^ 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  g^p  of  his  hand, 
A  curse  in  his  Grod-bless-yon;  then  nq 

eyes  16 

Pursued  him  down   the    street,  and  fu 

away. 
Among  the  honest  shoulders  of  the  erowd, 
Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back. 
And  scoundrel  in  the  supple-sliding 
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*  Wm  Im  to  boimdy  poor  foul  ? '  said  the 

good  wife; 
*8tm  fPe  all;  bat  do  not  eall  him,  love, 
hkn  joa  prove  him,  rogae,  and  proved, 

fofviTe- 
Si'iui  It  loat;  for  he  that  wrongs  hiB 

friead 
Wn^fi  himaelf   mn%  and   ever   bears 


A  aliit  eoui  of  jostioe  in  his  breast,      170 
Bbntf  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
IWprisoDer  at  the  bar,  ever  condemn 'd. 
lid  tiait  drags  down  his  life;  then  oomes 

whatoomes 
flnsfter;  and  ho  meant,  he  said  he  meant. 
Mips  be  meant,  or  partly  meant,  you 

welL' 


**With  all  bis  eonscienoe  and  one  eye 
adww''  — 
hm,  let  me  qnote  these  lines,  that  you 


A  Bss  is  likewise  coonsel  for  himself, 
IWifleB,  IB  that  silent  court  of  yours  — 
*With  an  his    eonseience    and  one  eye 
sskew,  180 

SiIiIn,  ho  partly  took  himself  for  tme; 
WkaM  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was 

lUi  vet  the  erafty  crowsf oot  round  his  eye ; 
Wko^  atver  naming  God  except  for  gain, 
8i  itvtr  took  that  useful  name  in  vain, 
lUi  Him  Ua  catspaw  and  the  Cross  his 

tool, 
AiiChrist  tbe  bait  to  trap  his  dnpe  and 

iv  deeds  oi  gift,  but  gifts  of  grace  he 

forged, 
^  fiske-lika  slimed  his  victim  ere  he 

gorged; 
iM  oft  at  Bible  meetings,  o'er  the  rest  190 
Abw,  did  his  holy  oily  best, 
MiMtf  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and 

^aven, 
Toipnad  the  Word  by  which  himself  had 

thrtven. 
Bi»  like  yoa  this  old  satire  ? ' 

*  Nay/  she  said, 
'Ikilhe  it;  he  had  never  kindly  heart, 
Bwtver  eared  to  better  his  own  kind, 
WW  irst  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  in  it. 
hd  vin  yoQ  hear  my  dream,  for  I  had  one 
Hit  altogether  went  to  mnsio  ?    Still 
bivid 


Then  she  told  it,  having  dream'd 
Of  that  same  coast.  — 


But  round  the  North,  .1  light, 
A  belt,  it  seem'd,  of  luminous  vapor,  lay. 
And  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
Swell'd  up  and  died;  and,  as  it  swell'd,  a 

ridge 
Of  breaker  issued  from  the  belt,  and  still 
Grew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when  the 

note 
Had  reaoh'd  a  thunderous  fulness,  on  those 

clifEs 
Broke,  mist  with  awful  light  —  the  same  as 

that 
Living  within  the  belt  —  whereby  she  saw 
That  all  those  lines  of  cliffs  were  cliffs  no 

more,  a  10 

But  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 
Grave,  florid,  stem,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
One  after  one;  and  then  the  great  ridge 

drew. 
Lessening  to  the  lessening  music,  back. 
And  past  into  the  belt  and  swell'd  acain 
Slowly  to  music.     Ever  when  it  broke 
The    statues,  king,  or  saint,  or   founder 

fell; 
Then  from  the  gaps  and  chasms  of  ruin 

left 
Came   men  and  women  in  dark  clusters 

round. 
Some  crying,  '  Set  them  up  !  they  shall  not 

fall ! '  3K> 

And  others,  <  Let  them  lie,  for  they  have 

fallen.' 
And  still  they  strove  and  wrangled;  and 

she  grieved 
In  her  strange  dream,  she  knew  not  why, 

to  find 
Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  of  tune 
With  that  sweet  note;  and  ever  as  their 

shrieks 
Ran  highest  up  the  gamut,  that  great  wave 
Returmng,  while  none  mark*d  it,  on  the 

crowd 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light,  and  show'd 

their  eyes 
Glaring,  and  passionate  looks,  and  swept 

away 
The  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of 

stone,  330 

To  the  waste  deeps  together. 

*ThenIflxt 
I  My  wistful  eyes  on  two  fair  images, 
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Both  crown'd  with  stan  and  high  among 

the  Stan,  — 
The  Virgin  Mother  standing  with  her  child. 
High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster- 

mmts — 
Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  oat  a  ciy 
Which  mizt  with  little  Margaret's,  and  I 

woke. 
And  my  dream  awed  me;  —  well  —  but 

what  are  dreams? 
Yours  <»me  but  from  the  breaking  of  a 

p;la88,  240 

And  mme  but  from  the  crying  of  a  child.' 

'Child?    No  !'  said  he,  «bnt  this  tide's 

roar,  and  his. 
Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom 
And  loud-lung'd  Antibabylonianisms  — 
Altho'  I  grant  but  little  music  there  — 
Went  both  to  make  your  dream;  but  if 

there  were 
A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries, 
Sphere- music  such  as  that  you  dream'd 

about. 
Why,  that  would  make  oar  passions  far  too 

like 
The  discords  dear  to  the  musician.    No  — 
One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  the  hynms 

of  heaven.  251 

True  devils  with  no  ear,  they  howl  in  tune 
With  nothing  but  the  devil ! ' 

•"True**  indeed! 

One  of  our  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 

Here  than  ourselves,  spoke  with  me  on  the 
shore; 

While  you  were  running  down  the  sands, 
and  made 

The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea -furbelow 
flap, 

Good  man,  to  please  the  child.  She  brought 
strange  news. 

Why  were  you  silent  when  I  spoke  to- 
night ?  259 

I  had  set  my  heart  on  your  forgiving  him 

Before  you  knew.  We  must  forgive  the 
dead.' 

«Dead!  who  is  dead?* 

« 

*  The  roan  your  eye  pursued. 
A  little  after  yon  had  parted  with  him. 
He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of  heart-disease.' 


<Dead?  he?   of 

heart  had  he 

Todieof?  deadi' 


heazt- disease? 


*  Ah,  dearest,  if  the 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too, 
And  if  he  did  that  wrong  yoa  ehaige 

with. 
His  angel  broke  his  heart  Bat  your  z 

voiee  — 
You  spoke  so  load — has  rooaed  the 

a^n. 
Sleep,  little  birdie,  sleep !  will  she 

sleep 
Without  her  •*  litUe  birdie  "  ?  well, 

sleep. 
And  I  will  sing  yoa  **  birdie." ' 

Saying 
The  woman  half  tum'd  round  from 

she  loved. 
Left  him  one  hand,  and  reaching  thrc 

night 
Her  other,  f oond  —  for  it  was  dose  besi 
And    half -embraced    the    bosket    er 

head 
With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  f 

boogh 
That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nes< 

sway  d 
The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  baby-64 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  biidie. 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger, 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say, 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Baby  8a3r8,  like  little  biidie, 
Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 
Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger; 
If  she  sleens  a  little  longer. 
Baby  too  shall  fly  away. 

*  She  sleeps;  let  us  too,  let  all  evil,  a 
He  also  sleeps — another  sleep  than  on 
He  can  do  no  more  wrong;  forgive 

dear, 
And  I  shall  sleep  the  sounder  I ' 
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Then  the  man, 
*Hii  dtedi  yet  liTe*  the  wont  is  yet  to 
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Tii  let  yoqr  sleep  for  this  one  night  be 


Ido 


himl 


*  Thanks,  mj  love,'  she  said, 
■Ton own  will  be  the  sweeter,'  and  they 
•Ispt 


ODE  SUNG  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EX- 
HIBITION 


Ml  nnicm  appearMi  in  *  Frawr's  Magazine/ 
i«  Jim,  1882. 

A  Qiwk  tnuMlatioD  of  the  Ode,  signed 
W.a(X,  appealed  in  the  *  Timet,' July  14, 
1MB  (vhea  Uie  originAl  poem  was  reprinted 
vitkmon  that  called  forth  a  letter  from  the 
piH  It  the  editor) ;  and  a  Latin  Terse  trans- 


UniTT  a  thousand  Toices  fnll  and  sweet, 
la  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  invention 

itored. 
Aid  praise  the  inTisible  universal  Lord, 
Wko  iHs  oooe  more  in  peace  the  nations 
meet, 
WWe  Scienoe,  Art,  and  Labor  have  ont- 
^     poor'd 
IWir  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 

n 

0  dent  ftither  of  our  Rings  to  be, 
Mfft'd  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee, 
'« tUi,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks 
theel 

m 

Ue  worid^^ompelling  plan  was  thine,  — 
Aad,  lo  I  the  Ions  laborious  miles 
Of  FUaee;  lo !  the  giant  aisles, 
Ktk  m  model  and  design; 
Btffsst-tool  and  husbandry, 
Imoi  and  wheel  and  enginery, 
Bmels  ol  the  sullen  mine, 
test  and  gold,  and  com  and  winOi 
Faktie  fon^  or  fiury-fine, 


Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  Art  divine  I 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use, 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce, 

Brouffht  from  nnder  every  star. 
Blown  from  over  everv  main. 
And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain, 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of 

IV 

Is  the  goal  so  far  away  ? 

Far,  how  far  no  tongue  can  say, 

Let  us  dream  our  draam  to-day. 


O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who 

reign, 
From  growing  Commerce  loose  her  latest 

chain. 
And  let  the  fair  white-wing'd  peacemaker 

fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky, 
And    mix    the    seasons   and    the    golden 

hours; 
Till  each  man  find  his  own  in  all  men's 

good, 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed 

towers, 
And  ruling  by  obeving  Nature's  powers, 
And  gaUierinff  all  the  fruits  of  earth  and 

crown'd  with  all  her  flowers. 


A  WELCOME  TO  ALEXANDRA 

MARCH   7,    1863 

Written  on  the  arriral  of  the  Princess  Al- 
exandra in  England  just  before  her  marriage 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  10th  of  March, 
ISGii ;  published  separately  the  same  month ; 
and  afterwards  included  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden  * 
volume.  Thackeray,  in  the  *Comhill  Maga- 
^Mf*  compared  the  poem  to  the  waring  of  a 
pine-tree  torch  00  a  windy  headlsnH 


SxA-KUiQS'  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra! 
Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of 
thee, 

Alexandra  I 
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Welcome  her,  thanden  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 
Welcome    her,  thundering    cheer  of    the 

street  I 
Welcome    her,  all    things    yoathfol    and 

sweet, 
Scatter  the  bloasom  onder  her  feet  I 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  I 
Make  music,  O  bird,  in  the  new -budded 

bowers! 
Blazon  jour  mottoes  of  blessing  and  prayer  I 
Welcome  her,   welcome   her,  all  that  is 

ours  1 
Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare ! 
Flags,  flatter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers  I 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare  ! 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  ! 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air  1 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  ! 
Rush    to    the    roof,  sudden    rocket,  and 

higher 
Melt  into  stars  for  the  land's  desire  t 
Roll  and  rejoice,  jubilant  voice. 
Roll  as  a  ground -swell    dash'd    on   the 

strand. 
Roar  as  the  sea  when  he  welcomes  the  land. 
And  welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  de- 
sire. 
The  sea-kinfi^'  daughter  as  happy  as  fair. 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea  — 
O  joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  the  throne. 
Come  to  us,  love  us  ana  make  us  your 

own; 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be, 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of 

thee, 

Alexandra  I 


THE   GRANDMOTHER 

First  printed  in  *  Once  a  Week,'  Jnly  16, 
1859,  with  the  title,  '  The  Grandmother*8  Apo- 
logy/ and  an  illostration  by  Millais. 


And  Willy,  my  eldest-bom,  is  gone,  yon 

say,  little  Anne  ? 
Ruddy  and  white,  and  strong  on  his  legs, 

be  looks  like  a  man. 
And  Willy's  wife  has  written;  she  never 

was  over-wise. 
Never  the  wife  for  Willy;  he  would  n't 

take  my  advice. 


n 

For,  Annie,  yon  see,  her  father  m»  not  tbe 
man  to  save. 

Had  n't  a  head  to  manage,  and  dzank  him- 
self into  his  grave. 

Pretty  enough,  very  pretty  I  hot  I  was 
against  it  for  one. 

£h  1  —  but  he  would  n't  hear  me  —  mad 
Willy,  you  say,  is  gone. 

HI 

Willy,  my  beanty,  my  eldest -bom,  tbe 

flower  of  the  flodc; 
Never  a  man  could  fling  him,  for  WiDj 

stood  like  a  rock.  m 

'  Here  's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week  ! '  says 

Doctor;  and  he  would  be  bound 
lliere  was  not  his  like  that  year  in  iwentj 

round. 


IV 

Strong  of  his  hands,  and  strong  on  bis  ]eg% 

but  still  of  his  tongue  I 
I  ought  to  have  gone  before  him;  I  wonder 

he  went  so  young. 
I  cannot  cry  for  him,  Annie;  I  have  not 

long  to  stay. 
Perhi^  I  shall  see  him  the  sooner,  for  he 

lived  far  away. 


Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie  ?  you  think 

I  am  hard  and  cold; 
But  all  my  children  have  gone  before  me, 

I  am  so  old. 
I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep 

for  the  rest; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept 

with  the  best.  » 

VI 

For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  had  with  yoor 

father,  my  dear, 
All  for  a  slanderous  story,  that  cost  me 

many  a  tear. 
I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annie;  it  cost 

roe  a  world  of  woe. 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy 

years  ago. 

VII 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the 
plaoe,  and  I  knew  right  well 

That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time;  I  knew, 
but  I  would  not  tell. 
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hmd  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me, 

tin  boM  little  bar  1 
fitft  tho  toogve  it  a  fire,  as  joa  knowi  mj 

dear,  the  tongiie  is  a  fiie. 

vm 

Jkad  the  paisoD  made  it  bis  text  that  week, 

and  he  said  likewise 
Tbst  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the 

blaekest  of  lies,  30 

Tbsts  lie  which  is  all  a  He  may  be  met  and 

fought  with  oatright, 
Bits  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder 

natter  to  fight 

IX 

Aid  WlDj  had  not  been  do#n  to  the  farm 

for  a  week  and  a  day; 
isi  lU  thiap  look'd  half-dead,  tho'  it  was 

the  middle  of  Majr. 
imaj,  to  slander   me,   who  knew  what 

Jennj  had  been  1 
Bit  tolling   another,  Annie,    will    never 

flttke  oneself  clean. 


isi  leried  mjself  well-nigh  blind,  and  all 

of  an  CTening  late 
I  dmb'd  to  the  top  of  the  garth,  and  stood 

bj  the  road  at  the  gate. 
Hi  Boon  like  a  rick  on  fire  was  rising 

orer  the  dale, 
Aai  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside 

Bs  ehirrupt  the  nightingale.  40 

XI 

Al  rf  s  sadden  he  stopt ;  there  past  by  the 

fite  of  the  farm 
W%,^he  didn't  see  me,  —  and  Jenny 

hang  on  his  arm. 
te  iaio  toe  road  I  started,  and  spoke  I 

searee  knew  how; 
ikb  there  *s  no  fool  like  the  old  one  —  it 

makes  me  angry  now. 

XII 

WDly  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  look*d  the 
thmg  that  he  meant; 

Jbay,  the  riper,  made  me  a  mocking  curt- 
sey and  went. 

iii  I  said,  *  Let  us  part;  in  a  hundred 
years  it  11  all  be  the  same. 

In  «UHWi  lore  me  at  all,  if  yon  love  not 
my  good  name.' 


xin 

And  he  tum'd,  and  I  saw  his  oyes  all  wet, 

in  the  sweet  moonshine: 
'  Sweetheart,  I  loye  you  so  well  that  your 

good  name  is  mine.  50 

And  what  do  I  care  for  Jane,  let  her  speak 

of  you  well  or  ill; 
But  marry  me  out  of  hand;  we  two  shall  be 

happy  still.' 

XTV 

'  Marry  you,  Willy  ! '  said  I, '  but  I  needs 

must  speak  my  mind. 
And  I  fear  you  11  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous 

and  hard  and  unkind.' 
But  he  tum'd  and  daspt  me  in  his  arms, 

and  answer'd, '  No,  loye,  no; ' 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy 

years  ago. 

XV 

So  Willy  and  I  were  wedded.  I  wore  a 
luao  gown; 

And  the  ringers  rang  with  a  will,  and  he 
gave  the  ringers  a  crown. 

But  the  first  that  ever  I  bare  was  dead  be- 
fore be  was  bom; 

Shadow  and  shine  is  life,  little  Annie, 
flower  and  thorn.  60 

XVI 

That  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I 

thought  of  death. 
There  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never 

had  drawn  a  breath. 
I  had  not  wept,  little  Anne,  not  since  I  had 

been  a  wife; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the 

babe  had  fought  for  his  life. 

XVII 

His  dear  little  face  was  troubled,  as  if  with 

anger  or  pain; 
I  look'd  at  the  sUll  little  body  —  his  trouble 

had  all  been  in  vain. 
For  Willy  I  cannot  weep,  I  shall  see  him 

another  mom; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  for  the  child  that 

was  dead  before  he  was  bom. 

XVIII 

But  he  cheer'd  me,  my  good  man,  for  he 

seldom  said  me  nay. 
Kind,  like  a  man,  was  he;  like  a  man,  too, 

would  have  his  way;  jm 
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Neyer  jealous  —  not  he.    We  had  man j  a 

happy  year; 
And  he  duedy  and  I  coold  not  weep  —  mj 

own  time  seem'd  8o  near. 

SIX 

Bat  I  wnVd  it  had  been  God's  wOl  that  I, 

too,  then  could  haye  died; 
I  began  to  be  tired  a  little,  and  fiun  had 

slept  at  his  side. 
And  that  was  ten  years  baok,  or  more,  if  I 

don't  forget; 
But  as  to  the  children,  Annie,  they  're  all 

aboat  me  yet 


Pattering  oyer  the  boards,  my  Annie  who 

left  me  at  two. 
Patter  she  goes,  ray  own  little  Annie,  an 

Annie  like  yon; 
Pattering  over  the  boards,  she  comes  and 

eoes  at  her  will. 
While  Harry  is  in  the  flye-acre  and  Charlie 

ploughing  the  hilL  80 

XXI 

And  Harry  and  Charlie,  I  hear  them  too 

—  they  sing  to  their  team; 
Often  they  come  to  the  door  in  a  pleasant 

kind  of  a  dream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover 

about  my  bed  — 
I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or 

dead. 

XXII 

And  yet  I  know  for  a  truth  there 's  none  of 
them  left  alive, 

For  Harry  went  at  sixty,  your  father  at 
sixty-five; 

And  Willy,  my  eldest-bom,  at  nigh  three- 
score and  ten. 

I  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they  're 
elderly  men. 

XXIII 

For  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  often 

I  grieve; 
I  am  oftener  sitting  at  home  in  my  father's 

farm  at  eve ;  90 

And  the  neighbors  come  and  laugh  and 

gossip,  and  so  do  I; 
%  find  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that 

have  long  gone  by. 


To  be  sure  the  preacher  lays,  on 

should  make  ns  sad; 
But  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  and  th 

Grace  to  be  had; 
And  God,  not  man,  is  the  Judge  of 

when  life  shall  cease; 
And  in  this  Book,  little  Annie,  the  mi 

is  one  of  peace. 

XXV 

And  age  is  a  time  of  peace,  so  it  hi 

from  pain. 
And  happy  has  been  my  life;  but  I 

not  live  it  again. 
I  seem  to  be  tired  a  little,  that  'a  al 

long  for  rest; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  havi 

with  the  best 

XXVI 

So  Willy  has  gone,  my  beauty,  my  c 

bom,  my  flower; 
But  how  can  I  weep  for  Willy,  he  hi 

gone  for  an  hour,  — 
Gone  for  a  minute,  my  son,  from  this 

into  the  next; 
I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  minute.    What 

have  I  to  be  vext  ? 

xxvn 

And  Willy's  wife  has  written,  she 

was  over-wise. 
Get  me  my  glasses,  Annie;  thank  Grot 

I  keep  my  eyes. 
There  is  but  a  trifle  left  you,  when  1 

have  past  away. 
But  stay  with  the  old  woman  now;  yoi 

not  have  long  to  stay. 


NORTHERN   FARMER 

OLD   STYLE 

The 'Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style,'  ap] 
in    the   '  Enoch    Arden  ^   Tolnme,   18&I 
*  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style,*  in  the 
Grail  *  volume,  1870. 

Stopford  Brooke  ('  Tenn3r8on.*  Londcm, 
says  of  it :  *  It  is  a  vi\nd  piece  out  of  the 
comedy  of  man,  not  of  its  mere  mirth, 
that  elemental  hnmoronsneas  of  thin^ 
belongs  to  the  lives  of  the  brutes  as  wel 
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tltady  oaaiatMn  of  the  aneieiit 

mrik  mi  all  who  mn  bom  of  her,  which  first 
■nil  ■«  Hiile,  end  whkh  has  enahled  us  to 
Inr  Mrpea  better,  end  to  hire  one  another 

MRftkiB  mi|^  '^X"*'  P^**"^^  ^  *  world 
ikm  Natue  geBeraily  aeems  to  be  doinfl^  her 
hHiikirt  m  fist,  and  then  to  kill  ns.  .  .  . 
Hm  aevar  waa  a  more  anparbly  hewn  piece 
if  nmh  Mid  vital  aoalptwa/ 


Wim'aata  bein  Mw  long  and  meftliggin' 

'erealoin? 
liineT  tboort  nowt  o*  a  noorae;  whoy. 

Doctor  'a  abein  an*  agoto; 
8^1  that  I  mdnt  'a  naw  moor  aiile,  but  I 

balntafool; 
Qkmk  mj  alle,  for  I  bettnt  a-gawin'  to 

bwttmy  rule. 

n 

Pwlflfi,  ttey  knawa  nowt,  fnraiayi  what  *b 

aawwara  troe; 
KMriooft  o^  koind  o'  oae  to  aafty  the  thinga 

thatado. 
I  *?•  'ad  my  point  o*  aiile  iyiy  noight  ain*  I 

bcln  era* 
Ai'I'fe  'ed  my  qoart  iyiy  market-aoight 

for  loorty  year. 

m 

ham  *B  a  beia  loikewoi8e,an*  a  sittin'  ere 

c^my  bed. 
«1W Amoia;hty  'a  a  taakin  o*  yoa>  to  *iaa6i, 

my  nicod,*  a  aaid, 
ii*  a  towd  ma  m^  aina,  an'  'a  toitho  were 

due,  an'  I  ned  it  in  bond; 
I  tea  moy  dnty  boy  'um,  aa  I  'a  done  boy 


the 


IV 


lan'd  a  ma'  beL    I  reokona  I  'annot  aa 

mooeh  to  lam. 
Bkit  a  eaat  oop,  thot  a  did,  IxNit  Beaay 

Marria'a  bame. 
Thaw  a  knawa  I  hallna  yoited  wi'  Sqooire 

an'  choorch  an'  ataate, 
la'  r  the  wooat  o'  toimea  I  wnr  nirer  agin 


la'  I  halloa  ooom'd  to  '3  obooroh  aloor  moy 

Sally  wnr  dead, 
Aaf  'eiffd  um  a  bammin'  awaiiy  loike  a 

bvBard-elock  '  owcr  my  'ead, 


An'  I  niYer  knaw'd  whot  a  mean'd  bat  I 
thowt  a  'ad  anmmat  to  aaay, 

An'  I  thowt  a  aaid  whot  a  owt  to  'a  aaii 
an'  I  ooom'd  awaiiy. 

VI 

Bmtj  Marria'a  bame  I  tha  knaws  she 

it  to  mea. 
Mowt  a  bean,  mayhap,  for  ahe  war  a  bad 

nn,  aheiL 
'Siver,  I  kep  'am,  I  kep  'am,  my  laaa,  tha 

man  underatond; 
I  done  moy  daty  boy  'am,  aa  I  'a  done  boy 

the  loud. 

vn 

Bat  Faraon  a  oooma  an'  a  goKs,  an'  a  aaya 

it  eiay  an'  freeii: 
'  The  Amoiffbty  'a  a  taakin  o'  yoa  to  'iaa^n, 

my  mend,'  aaya  'ea. 
I  weMnt  aaa^  men  be  loiara,  thaw  anmman 

aaid  it  in  'aMate; 
Bat  'e  reida  wonn  aarmin  a  weeak,  an'  I  'a 

atnbb'd  Thamaby  waiste. 

vm 


^mmimiomr. 


*  Cockchafer. 


D'ya  moind  the  waaate,  my  laaa?  naw, 

naw,  tha  was  not  bom  then; 
Theer  war  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  'eard  'am 

myatfn; 
Moist  loike  a  batter>bamp,*  far  I  'eXrd  'am 

aboat  an'  aboat. 
Bat  I  atabb'd  'am  oop  wi'  the  lot»  an*  raKred 

an'  rembled  'am  oat. 

DC 

Keeper's  it  war;  fo'  they  fan  'nm  theer 

a-laaid  of  'is  f  aiioe 
Down  i'  the  woild  'enemiea  ^  afoor  I  ooom'd 

to  the  plaice. 
N<Mika  or  Thimbleby  —  toiner  *  'ed  ahot 

'nm  aa  dead  aa  a  naail. 
N<Mika  war  'ang'd  for  it  oop  at  'aobe  ^bot 

git  ma  my  aile. 


Dabbat  looOk  at  the  waiste;  theer  wan*l 

not  feead  for  a  cow; 
Nowt  at  all  bat  bracken  an'  fan,  an'  looifle 

at  it  now  — 
Wam't  worth    nowt  a    haXere»  an*  now 

theer  's  lota  o'  feeid, 
Foarsooor*  yows  apon  it,  an*  aome  00  it 

down  i'  seeaa.* 


1  Bittern.    <  A 
*  9e  aa  in  howr. 


^Oneor 
*  Ckner. 
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XI 

l^obbota  bit  oa  it  'a  left,  an'  Imean'd  to  'a 

stnbb'd  it  at  fall, 
Done  it  ta-jear  I  mean'd,  an'  nuin'd  plow 

thmff  it  an'  all, 
If  Godamoifffatj  an'  panoo  'od  nobbat  let 

maaloan, — 
Mei,  wi'  baate  boonderd  haacre  o'  Sqnoiie's, 

an'  lond  o'  my  oan. 

xn 

Do  Crodamoipbtj  knaw  wbat  a  'a  domg 
a-taakin'  o'  mea  ? 

I  beant  wonn  as  saws  'ere  a  bean  an'  yon- 
der a  pea; 

An'  Sqnoire  'all  be  sa  mad  an'  all  —  a'  dear, 
a' dear  I 

And  I  'a  managed  for  Sqnoire  ooom 
*    Micbaelmaa  thntty  year. 

xni 

A  mowt  'a  taSen  owd  JoSnes,  as  'ant  not  a 

'al4x>tb  o'  sense, 
Or  a  mowt  'a  taften  yoang  Robins  —  a  niyer 

mended  a  fence; 
Bat  Godamoigbty  a  moost  tafike  me&  an' 

taake  ma  now, 
Wi'  aftf  the  cows  to  canve  an'  Thamaby 

boilms  to  plow  I 

XIV 

Loook  'ow  qnoloty  smoiles  wben  they  see&s 

ma  a  passin'  boy, 
Says  to  thessi^n,  naw  doabt,  *  What  a  man 

a  be'a  sewer-loy  ! ' 
For  they  knaws  what  I  be&n  to  Sqnoire  sin' 

fust  a  coom'd  to  the  'AH; 
I  done  raoy  duty  by  Sqnoire  an'  I  done 

moy  duty  boy  halL 

XV 

Sqnoire 's  i'  Lunnon,  an'  summon  I  reckons 

'nil  'a  to  wroite, 
For  who&  's  to  howd  the  lond  ater  meH  thot 

muddles  ma  quoit; 
Sartin-sewer  I  beH  thot  a  wettnt  niver  give 

it  to  Joftnes, 
Naw,  nor  a  mo'ant  to  Robins — a  niTer  rem- 

bles  the  stoans. 

XVI 

But  summun  'uU  come  ater  meft  mayhap 

wi'  'is  kittle  o'  steftm 
Hnzzin'  an'  maftzin'  the  blessed  fealds  wi' 

the  divil's  oiin  teHm. 


Sin'  I  man  doy  I  man  doy,  thaw  loifs  thegr 

says  is  sweet, 
Bat  sin'  I  man  doy  I  man  doy,  lor  I  eooldn 

abeir  to  see  it 

xvn 

What  atta  stannin'  theer  for,  an'  doen 

bring  ma  the  aMle  ? 
Doctor 's  a  'toftttler,  lass,  an  a's  hallas  V 

the  owd  taSle; 
I  wei&nt  bre&k  rales  fur  Doctor,  a  knaws 

naw  moor  nor  a  floy; 
Git  ma  my  aille,  I  tell  tha,  an'  if  I  man  daj 

I  mnn  doy. 


NORTHERN   FARMER 


NEW  STYLE 


Dosn't  thon  'ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  they 

canters  awafty  ? 
Propnt^,  proputty,  propntty —  that  'a  what 

I 'ears  'em  saay. 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — Sam,  thou  's 

an  ass  for  thy  pai'ns; 
Theer 's  moor  sense  i  one  o'  'is  legs,  nor  in 

all  thy  brains. 

n 

W<Mi  —  theer 's  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  tha, 

Sam:  yon  's  parson's  ouse  — 
Dosn't  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mun   be 

e&ther  a  man  or  a  mouse  ? 
Time  to  think  on  it  then ;  for  thou  11  be 

twenty  to  wee&k.^ 
Proputty,  proputty  —  woa  then,  woa  —  lei 

ma  'ear  mys^n  speak. 

Ill 

Me    an'  thy    muther,   Sammy,   'as    bein 

a-talkin'  o*  thee; 
Thou  *s  beILn  talkin'  to  muther,  an'  she  beftn 

a-tellin'  it  me. 
Thou  '11   not   marry  for  munny  —  thou  's 

sweet  upo'  parson's  lass  — 
Noft — thou  11   marry  for  luw — an'   we 

boftth  on  us  thinks  tha  an  ass. 

IV 

Seeft'd  her  to-daay  ^oSi  by  —  SaAint's-daay 
—  they  was  ringing  the  bells* 

She's  a  beauty,  thou  thinks — an'  soft  is 
scoors  o'  gells, 

^  This  week. 
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Hm  •■  'm  muimj  an'  all  —  wot's  a 
beantj  ?  —  the  flower  as  blaws. 

Bit  ptopottj,  proputtj  stioki,  an'  pxo- 
potfyy  proputtj  grawB. 


Mint  be  ttont;^  talike  time.     I  knaws 

wImI  maiilrfw  tba  aa  mad. 
Wiia^  I  eraftxed  for  the  lasses  mys^n 

wkeo  I  war  a  lad  ? 
Bit  I  knaw'd  a  QuaiUcer  feller  as  often  'as 

towd  ma  this: 
'OoKit  tboa  marry  for  mnnny,  bat  goll 

wbeer  munny  is  I ' 

VI 

Ai'  I  went  wheer  mnnny  war;  an'  thy 

mother  eoom  to  'and, 
Wi*  kU  o'  mnnny  laaXd  by,  an'  a  nicetish 

bit  o'  land. 
liiiybe  she  wam't  a  beauty  —  I  niver  giv 

ita  tbowt — 
Bit  wtm't  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an'  kiss 

M  a  lass  as  'ant  nowt  ? 

VII 

FuKo'f  lass  'ant  nowt,  an'  she  weMnt  'a 
nowt  when  'e  '  s  dead, 

Ifii  be  a  ffUTness,  lad,  or  summnt,  and  ad- 
dle '  her  bread. 

Wbj  ?  far  'e  's  nobbut  a  curate,  an'  weant 
nirer  get  hisR^n  clear, 

As'  'e  maide  the  bed  as  'e  ligs  on  af oor  'e 
eoom'd  to  the  shere. 

VIII 

Aa'  thin  'e  eoom'd  to  the  parish  wi'  lots  o' 

Varsity  debt, 
fltook  to  his  taaXl  they  did,  an'  'e  'ant  got 

shnt  on  'em  yet. 
la'  '•  ligs  on  'is  hack  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noi&n 

to  lend  ^m  a  shove, 
Wootie    nor  a    far-welter'd  *  yowe;  fur, 

Sammy,  'e  married  fur  Inrr. 

IX 

Limr?  what's  Iutt?   thoa  can  Iuvt  thy 

lass  an*  'er  munny  too, 
Ifsakin'  'em  gmi  togither,  as  they  'to  good 

right  to  do. 


'  ObitiMfte.  '  Earn. 

■Or,  fow-welter'd,  — said  of  a  aheep  lying 
■I  its  baek  in  the  f oxrow. 


Conldn  I  Iutt  thy  mnther  hy  eanae  o'  'ar 

mnnny  laalfd  by  ? 
Naay — fur  I  luTv'd  'er  a  vast  sight  moor 

fur  it;  reason  why. 


Ay,  an'  thy  mnther  says  thou  wants  t» 

marry  the  lass, 
Cooms  of  a  gentleman  bum;  an'  we  boith 

on  ns  thinks  tha  an  ass. 
WoJi  then,  proputty,  wiltha? — an  ass  as 

near  as  mays  nowt  ^  — 
Woii  then,  wiltha  ?  dangtha  I  —  the  bees  is 

as  fell  as  owt.' 

XI 

Breiik  me  a  bit  o'  the  esh  for  hU  'eXd,  lad, 

out  o'  the  fence  I 
Gentleman  bum  1  what 's  gentleman  horn  ? 

is  it  shillins  an'  pence  ? 
PropnttT,  proputty 's  ivrything  'ere,  an', 

Sammy,  I  'm  blest 
If  it  is  n't  the  saame  oop  yonder,  for  them 

as  'as  it 's  the  best 

XII 

Tis  'n  them  as  'as  mnnny  as  breiikB  into 

'ouses  an'  ste'als. 
Them  as  'as  coiits  to  their  backs  an'  taikes 

their  regular  mettls. 
Noil,  but  it 's  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a 

meal 's  to  be  'ad. 
Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in 

a  loomp  is  bad. 

XIII 

Them  or  thir  feythers,  tha  sees,  mun  'a 

beiin  a  laazy  lot, 
Fur  work  mun  'a  gone  to  the  gittin'  whin- 

iyer  mnnny  was  got. 
Feyther  'ad  ammost  nowt;  leistways  'ir 

mnnny  was  'id. 
But  'e  tued  an'  moil'd  iss^n  deiid,  an'  'e  die4 

a  good  nn,  'e  did. 

XIV 

Loo5k  thou  theer  wheer  Wrigglesby  beek 

cooms  out  by  the  'ill  I 
Feyther  run  oop  to  the  farm,  an'  I  runs 

oop  to  the  mill; 

1  Makes  nothing. 

*  The  flies  are  as  fleree  as  aaythlng. 
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An'I'il  niBOop  to  the  brig,  an' that  thou  11 

And  all  along  the  yallej,  bj  loek  mod  eaw 

live  to  see; 

and  tree, 

And  if  thou  mames  a  good  on  1 11  leave 

The  Toioe  of  the  dead  was  a  living  ¥0109  to 

the  land  to  thee. 

me. 

Thim's  my  noations,  Sammy,  wheerby  I 

means  to  stick; 
Bnt  if  thoa  marries  a  bad  nn,  1 11  leave 

the  land  to  Dick.  — 
Coom    oop,    proputty,   piopntty —  that's 

what  I  'ears  'im  saay  — 
Propntty,  proputty,  propatty — canter  an' 

canter  awaay. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ 

Written  in  September,  1861,  but  not  pab- 
lished  nntU  1864  in  the '  Enoch  Arden '  toI. 


Caatexetx  is  a  beaotifnl  Talley  in  the  French 
Pyrenees.  The  viait  of  Tennjaon  and  Arthur 
Hallam  to  the  place,  here  commemorated,  took 
place  in  1830.  The  date  of  the  second  risit 
has  sometimes  been  given  as  1862,  but  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough's  diary,  in  which  he  refeis  to 
meeting  Tennyson  there,  makes  it  1861.  Un- 
der date  of  September  1,  at  Mont  Dore-les- 
Bains,  he  writes :  *  The  Tennysons  arrived  at 
6.30  yesterday.  Tennyson  was  here  with  Ar^ 
thur  Hallam  thirty-one  yean  ago,  and  really 
finds  great  pleasure  in  the  place  ;  they  stayed 
here  and  at  Gauteretz.  **CEnone/*  he  said, 
was  written  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  stood  for  Ida.*  The  poet  probably  wrote 
*  two  and  thirty  *  in  the  veraes  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  '  I  walked  with  one  I  loved  one  and 
thirty  years  ago  *  would  have  offended  his  sen- 
sitive ear. 

All  alon^  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest 

white. 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of 

the  night. 
All   along  the   valley,   where   thy  waters 

flow, 
I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty 

years  ago. 
All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to-day. 
The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that 

rolls  away; 
For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky 

bed. 
Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of 

the  dead, 


THE  FLOWER 

First  printed  in  the 'Bnoch  Arden' 
and  unaltered. 

The  poem  has  been  sapnoaed  to  have 

personal  reference,  bnt  Lord  Tennyion  i>mi«i»lf 
assured  me  that  it  had  not.  According  to  the 
*'  Memoir '  {nA.  iL  p.  10),  he  described  it  in  Ui 
manuscript  notes  as  *  an  nmveisal  i^okf^na.' 

Once  in  a  golden  hour 

I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 
Upthere  came  a  flower. 

The  people  aaid,  a  weed. 


To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro'  my  garden-bovrer. 

And  muttering  discontent 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 

But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night; 

Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower, 

Till  all  the  people  cried, 
'  Splendid  is  the  flower.' 

Read  my  little  fable: 
He  that  runs  may  read. 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough. 
And  some  are  poor  indeed; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed. 


REQUIESCAT 

First  printed  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  vdnme, 
and  unaltered. 

Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  place. 

Where  yon  bioad  water  sweetly,  slowly 
glides. 


A  DEDICATION 


a6s 


iteftlf  from  tbaieli  to  bMe 
ia  the  tliding  tides. 

ftuier  the,  but  ah,  how  ■oon  to  die  I 
Hmr  qoiet  dieem  of  life  this  hour  maj 


Bmt  pcatefol  being  slowlj  pesaee  faj 
To  •ease  moie  j^if  eot  peaoe. 


THE  SAILOR  BOY 

it  Briated  ia  Um  *  Yietoria  Rem' Cbriat- 
IWl  (edited  by  BIim  EmUyTaithfuU), 
iaeindad  in  the  *  Saooh  Arden ' 


at  dawa  and,  fired  with  hope. 
Shot  o*er  the  teething  harbor-bar, 
ad  xeach'd  the  ship  and  caught  the  rope, 
And  whistled  to  toe  morning  ttar. 


while  he  whittled  long  and  loud 
Ua  heard  a  fleroe  mermaiden  cry, 
O  boji  tho'  thoa  art  joung  and  proud, 
I  aee  the  plaoe  where  thou  wilt  lie. 


taads  and  yeastj  surges  mix 
eaves  about  the  dreary  bay, 
«B  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 

~  IB  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play.' 


*  Fool,*  he  aatwer'd,  *  death  is  sure 
To  those  that  stay  and  those  that  roam, 

Bot  I  will  ncTermore  endure 

To  sit  with  empty  hands  at  home. 


clings  about  my  neck, 
erymff,  **  Stay  for  shame;  ** 
laTCs  of  death  and  wreck,  — 
all  to  blame,  they  are  all  to 


My  aistt 
[y&dMr 


<3od  lielp  me  I  saTO  I  take  my  part 
Of  dai^r  on  the  roaring  sea, 

A  derfl  rises  in  my  heart, 

Far  woflse  than  any  death  to  me.' 

THE   ISLET 


nt  nriated  ia  the  *  Enoch  Arden  *  Tolume, 
aaattefsd. 


9  O  whither,  loye,  shall  we  go, 
of  sweet  little  summers  or  so  ?  * 
little  wife  of  the  singer  said, 


On  the  day  that  follow'd  the  day  she  was 
wed, 

*  Whither,  O  whither,  bTc,  shall  we  so  ? ' 
And  the  singer  shaking  his  curly  head 
Turn'd  as  he  sat,  and  struck  the  keys 
There  at  his  right  with  a  sudden  crash, 
Singing, '  And  shall  it  be  over  the  seas 
With  a  crew  that  is  neither  rude  nor  rash. 
But  a  bcTy  of  Eroses  apple-cheek'd. 

In  a  shallop  of  crystal  lYory-beak'd  ? 
With  a  satm  sail  of  a  ruby  glow. 
To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  that  I  know, 
A  mountain  islet  pointed  and  peak'd; 
Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle  dash, 
Cataract  brooks  to  the  ocean  run, 
Fairily-delicate  palaces  shine 
Mixt  with  myrtle  and  clad  with  rine. 
And  oyerstream'd  and  silvery-streak'd 
With  many  a  riyulet  high  against  the  sun 
The  facets  of  the  glorious  mountain  flash 
AboTc  the  Talleys  of  palm  and  pine.' 

<  Thither,  O  thither,  bye,  let  as  ga' 

*  No,  no,  no  I 

For  in  all  that  exquisite  isle,  my  dear. 
There  is  but  one  bird  with  a  musical  throat, 
And  his  compass  is  but  of  a  single  note, 
That  it  makes  one  weary  to  hear.' 

'  Moek  me  not  I  mock  me  not  I  loye,  let  us 
go.' 

'  No,  loye,  no. 

For  the  bud  eyer  breaks  into  bloom  on  th? 

tree. 
And  a  storm  neyer  wakes  on  the  lonely 


And  a  worm  is  there  in  the  lonely  wood, 
That  pieroes  the  liyer  and  blaokens  the 

blood. 
And  makes  it  a  sorrow  to  be.' 


A  DEDICATION 

AddrMsed  to  the  poet*8  wife,  and  fiist 
printed  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden  *  yolume.  The 
only  altermdon  is  in  the  sizth  line,  which  origi- 
nally read :  *  and  spite  of  praise  and 


Dear,  near  and  true,  —  no  truer  Time 

himself 
Can  proye  you,  tho'  he  make  ^oo  eyermore 
Dearer  and  nearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
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Shoots  to  the  fall,  —  take  this  and  pray 

that  he 
Who  wrote  it,  honoring  yoor  sweet  fidth  in 

him, 
May  trost  himself;  and  after  praise  and 

soom, 
As  one  who  feels  the  immeasnrahle  world. 
Attain  the  wise  indifFerenoe  of  the  wise; 
And  after  antunm  past  —  if  left  to  pass 
His  antnnm  into  seeming-leafless  days  — 
Draw  toward  the  long  frost  and  longest 

night. 
Wearing  his  wisdom  lightly,  like  the  froit 
Which  m  oar  winter  woodland  looks  a 

flower.^ 


EXPERIMENTS 

BOADICfiA 

Fiist  pnhliihed  in  the  *  Enoch  Aiden '  toI- 
Bme.  Ijie  only  dumge  tinoe  made  is  in  the 
19th  line,  wluch  origmally  read:  'There  the 
hive  of  Roman  liais  wofship  a  glnttonoos  em- 
peror-idioL' 

While  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Ne- 

ronian  legionaries 
Burnt  and  broke  the  grove  and  altar  of  the 

Druid  and  Druidess, 
Far  in  the  East  Boadio^  standing  lof  tUy 

charioted. 
Mad  and  maddening  all  that  heard  her  in 

her  fierce  Yolubility, 
Girt  by  half  the  tribes  of  Britain,  near  the 

colony  Cimuloddne, 
Yell'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daughters 

o'er  a  wild  confederacy. 

'  They  that  scorn  the  tribes  and  call  us 

Britain's  barbarous  populaces, 
Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did 

they  pity  me  supplicating  ? 
Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish  ?  shall 

I  brook  to  be  supplicated  ? 
Hear,  Icenian,  Catieuchfanian,  hear,  Cori- 

tanian,  Trinobant  I 
Must  their  erer-ravening  eagle's  beak  and 

talon  annihilate  us  ? 
Tear  the  noble  heart  of   Britain,  leave  it 

gorily  quivering  ? 

^  The  fruit  of  the  Spindle- tree   (Euonymui 
Eunpceu$), 


Bark  an  answer,  Britain's  raven  I  bark 

blacken  innumerable^ 
Blacken  round  the  Roman  carrion, 

the  earcase  a  skeleton. 
Kite  and  kestrel,  wolf  and  wdfkin,  fvoai 

the  wilderness,  wallow  in  it. 
Tdl  the  face  of  Bel  be  farigfaten'd,  T 

be  propitiated. 
Lo  their  oolonv  half -defended  I  lo 

colony,  C^mulodiine  I 
There  the  horde  of  Roman  robbers  moek 

at  a  barbarous  adversary. 
There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship  an 

emperor-idiot. 
Such  is  Rome,  and  this  her  deity;  hear  it» 

Spirit  of  Citosivekiin  I 

'Hear  it,  Gods  I  the  Gods  have  heard  it, 

O  Icenian,  O  Coritanian  t 
Doubt  not  ye  tiie  Gods  have   answer'd, 

Catienchlanian,  Trinobant. 
These  have  told  ns  all  their  anger  in  mir- 

aculons  utteranoes. 
Thunder,  a  flying  fire  in  heaven,  a  mnrmnr 

heard  agnail  v. 
Phantom  sound  of  blows  descending,  nsoan 

of  an  enemy  massacred. 
Phantom  wail  of  women  and  children,  mul- 
titudinous agonies. 
Bloodily  flow'd  the  Tamesa  rolling  phan- 
tom bodies  of  horses  and  men; 
Then  a  phantom  colony  smoulder'd  on  the 

refluent  estuary; 
Lastly  yonder  yester^ven,  suddenly  giddily 

tottering  — 
There  was  one  who  watch'd  and  told  me  — 

down  their  statue  of  Victory  fell. 
Lo  their  precious  Roman  bantling,  lo  the 

colony  Cibnulodiine, 
Shall  we  teach  it  a  Roman  lesson  ?  shall 

we  care  to  be  pitiful  ? 
Shall  we  deal  with  it  as  an  infant  ?  shall 

we  dandle  it  amorously  ? 

'  Hear,    Icenian,    Catienchlanian,   hear, 

Coritanian,  Trinobant ! 
While  I  roved  about  the  forest,  long  and 

bitterly  meditating. 
There  I  heard  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the 

mystical  ceremony; 
Loosely  robed  in  fljring  raiment,  sang  the 

terrible  prophetesses: 
**  Fear  not,  isle  of  blowing  woodland,  isle 

of  silvery  parapets  ! 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  QUANTITY 
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1W  tbe  Roauui  etgle  shadow  thee,  tho' 
tb«  gatheriitf  enemy  narrow  thee, 
ihnlfc  wax  anahe  ihall  dwindle,  thoa 
ihalt  be  the  mightj  one  yet  1 
the  UbeiCr,  thine  the  fflory,  thine  the 
deeds  to  be  eelebrated, 
IliM  the  myiiad-rolling  ooean,  light  and 
ihadow  iUimitabl^ 

''^  'tJ^  *^p!r^  "'°'°"'  "*"'* 

bMMMNning  Jraradises, 
IhMthe  North  and  thine  the  South  and 

thine  the  battle-thunder  of  God." 
8*  thej  ehanted:  how  shall  Britain  light 

ttpon  anguries  happier  ? 
Si  thej  chanted  in  the  darkness,  and  there 

eooieth  a  Tictory  now. 

'Hesr,    Icenian,    Catieuohlanian,    hear, 
.Coritanian,  Trinobant ! 
Ms  ths  wife  of  rich  Prasdtagus,  me  the 

lorer  of  liberty, 
He  thiy  seised  and  me  they  tortured,  me 

they  lash'd  and  humiliated, 
Ms  the  nK»rt  of  ribald  Veterans,  mine  of 

ruffian  riolators  1 
8Mi  thsT  sit,  they  hide  their  faces,  miser- 

sole  in  ignominy  1 
^^^Wiefore  in  me  bums  an  anger,  not  by 

blood  to  be  satiated. 
I^  the  palaces  and  the  temple,  lo  the  col- 

ooy  Cimuloddne  1 
^krs  they  ruled,  and  thence  they  wasted 

sll  the  flourishing  territorr, 
^^ither  at  their  will  they  haled  the  yellow- 

ringleted  Britoness  — 
Bloodily,  bloodily  fall  the  battle-axe,  onex- 

bansted,  inexorable. 
Skoit,  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  shout,  Cori- 

tanian,  Trinobant, 
itn  the  Tictim  hear  within  and  yearn  to 

hnrry  precipitously, 
like  the  leat  in  a  roaring  whirlwind,  like 

the  smoke  in  a  hurricane  whirl'd. 
Lo  the  colony,  there  they  rioted  in  the  city 

of  Cdnobellne  1 
Hiere  they  drank  in  cups  of  emerald,  there 

at  tables  of  ebony  lay. 
Rolling  on  their  purple  couches  in  their 

tender  effeminacy. 
There  they  dwelt  and  there  they  rioted; 
there  —  there  —  they  dwell  no  more. 
Bust  the  gates,  and  bum  the  palaees,  break 

the  works  of  the  statuary. 
Take  the  hoary  Roman  head  and  shatter  it, 
hold  it  abominable, 


Cut  the  Roman  boy  to  pieces  in  his  lost 

and  voluptuousness. 
Lash  the  maiden  into  swooning,  me  thej 

lash'd  and  humiliated. 
Chop  the  breasts  from  off  the  mother,  dash 

the  brains  of  the  little  one  out, 
Up,  my  Britons  !  on,  my  chariot  1  on,  my 

chargers,  trample  them  under  us  I ' 

80  the  Queen  BoKdic^  standing  loftily 

charioted, 
Brandishing  in  her  hand  a  dart  and  rolling 

glances  lioness-like, 
Yell'd  and  ^hriek'd  between  her  daughters 

in  her  fierce  Tolubility. 
Till  her  people  all  around  the  royal  chariot 

agitated, 
Madly  dash'd  the  darts  together,  writhing 

barbarous  lineaments, 
Made  the  noise  of  frosty  woodlands,  when 

they  shirer  in  January, 
Roar'd  as  when  the  roaring  breakers  boom 

and  blanch  on  the  precipices, 
Yell'd  as  when  the  winds  of  wmter  tear  an 

oak  on  a  promontory. 
So  the  silent  colony,  hearing  her  tumultu- 
ous adversaries 
Clash  the  darts  and  on  the  buekler  beat 

with  rapid  unanimous  hand, 
Thought  on  all  her  evil  tyrannies,  all  her 

pitiless  livarice. 
Till  she  felt  the  heart  within  her  fall  and 

flutter  tremulously, 
Then  her  pnlses  at  the  clamoring  of  her 

enemy  fainted  away. 
Out  of  evil  evil  flourishes,  out  of  tyranny 

tyranny  buds. 
Ran  the  land  with  Roman  slaughter,  mnl- 

titndinous  agonies. 
Perish'd  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a 

valorous  legionary. 
Fell  the  colony,  city,  and  citadel,  Loodoe, 

Yerulam,  ClUnuloddue. 


IN  QUANTITY 

ON   TRANSLATIONS   OF  HOMER 
(hexameters  and  pentameters) 

Tins  and  the  three  foUowiag  '  ezperimeats 
in  qnmntit J  *  appeared  in  the  *  Comhill  Msga- 
tine'  for  Dwsember,  1863.  This  was  not 
printed  with  the  others  in  the  '  Enoch  Aidea* 
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Tolome,  but  was  finally  indadad  in  the  editioii 
of  1884. 

The  'Mflton'  and  the  'Hendeeaayllabiea* 
hai«  not  been  altered. 

The  '  Speeimen  of  a  Translation  of  the  Died 
in  Blank  V  ene '  was  prefused  in  the  *  Comhill 
Mng^""^  *  with  the  following  note  :  — 

^Dome,  and  among  these  one  at  least  of  oar 
best  and  greatest,  haTs  endeaTored  to  gvn  ns 
the  "Diad"  in  Eng;liah  hexameters,  and  by 
what  ^ipeaia  to  me  their  failorea  hai«  gone 
far  to  pioi«  the  impossibility  of  the  task.  I 
hai«  long  held  by  oar  blank  Tene  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  now  after  having  spoken  so  disrespect- 
f^y  here  of  these  hexameters,  I  Tentore,  or 
rather  feel  bonnd,  to  sabjoin  a  speeimen,  how- 
erer  brief  and  with  whaterer  demerits,  of  a 
blank  Terse  translation.* 

Thxsb  lame  hezameten  the  sttong-wing'd 
mosie  of  Homer  1 
No  —  bat  a  most  borlesque  barbaroos 
experiment. 
When  was  a  harsher  soand  eTer  heard,  ye 
Moaea,  in  England  ? 
When  did  a  frog  eoarser  oroak  upon  oar 
Helicon  ? 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany 
gave  OS, 
fiarbaroaa  experiment,  barbarous  hexa- 
meters. 

MILTON    • 

(ALCAICS) 

O  miohtt-mouth'd  inTentor  of  harmonies, 
O  sldird  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voioe  of  England, 
Muton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages; 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starr'd  from  Jehoyah's  gorgeoos  armories. 
Tower,  as  lie  deep-domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset  1 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneUness, 
The  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring. 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean. 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle, 
And  crimaon-hned  the  stately  palm-woods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even. 


(hbndbcasyllabics) 

O  yon  chorus  of  indolent  reriewers, 
Irrissponsible,  indolent  reyiewers, 
Look,  I  oome  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 


AH  oompoaed  in  a  metre  of  Catnllna, 
All  in  quantity,  careful  of  my  motioo. 
Like  the  akater  on  ioe  that  baidl j 

him. 

Lest  I  fall  unawares  befbie  tiie  ijeopla^ 
Wakine  laughter  in  indolent  reTiewers. 
Shoold  1  flounder  awhile  without  a  tnoilila 
Thro'  this  metrification  <tf  Catnllna, 
They  should  speak  to  me  not  without  a 

welcome. 
All  that  chorus  of  indolent  reWewera. 
Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tnmblab 
So  fantastiod  ia  the  dainty  metre. 
Whei«f»ie  digiit  me  not  whcJly,  nor  bf 

lieTe  me    • 
Too  presumptuous,  indolent  reTiewers. 
O  blatant  Msgaanes,  regard  me  rather— 
Since  I  blnah  to  belaud  myself  amoment  ^ 
As  some  rare  little  rose,  a  pieee  of  imnost 
Horticultund  art,  or  half  coquette-like 
Maiden,  not  to  be  greeted  nnbenignly. 


SPECIMEN  OF  A  TRANSLATION 
OF  THE  ILIAD  IN  BLANK 
VERSE 

[lUAD,  vin.  542-561] 

So  Hector  spake;  the  Trojans  roar'd  ap- 
plause; 

Then  loosed  Uieir  sweating  horses  from  the 
yoke. 

And  each  beside  his  chariot  bound  his  own; 

And  oxen  from  the  city,  and  goodly  sheep 

In  haste  they  drove,  and  honey-hearted 
wine 

And  bread  from  out  the  houses  brought, 
and  heap*d 

Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  from  off  tha 
plain 

Roll'd  the  rich  vapor  far  into  the  heaven. 

And  these  all  night  upon  the  bridge^  of 


Sat  glorying;    many  a  fire  before  them 

blazed. 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are 

laid. 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting 

peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavena 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the 

atacB 

^  Or,  ridge. 
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mad  the  iheplieid  gladdeni  in  his 


80  mmmfmf^  between  the  shipt  and  stream 
Of  Xanthos  biased  before  the  towers  of 


on  tiie  plain;  and  close  by  each 
fifty  in  the  blase  of  burning  fire; 
L  eaftiaf   hoaiy  grain   ana  pulse  the 
itoeds, 
FIzi  hf  their  ears,  waited  the  golden  dawn. 

THE  THIRD  OF  FEBRUARY,  1852 

TUa  posm  Is  out  of  three  inspired  by  the 
eacitomeat  in  Kagland  which  followed  the 
OMp  d*Mtt  of  Lome  Napoleon  in  Deoerober, 
lt«$L  It  wss '  a  powerful  rebuke  to  the  Houae 
mi  Loids  for  hsTmg  depreeated  the  free  eriti- 
asm  eipreswiH  in  newspapen  and  in  tpeeohee 
■fisst  the  aathor  of  that  crime.*  It  appeared 
fai  tho  'Eumiaer'  for  Febmary  7,  18o2,  and 
WM eifBed* Merlin.*  The ^triotio lyric, ' Hands 
all  rovad,*  wss  printed  in  the  same  number 
of  the  *  Esamiaer ;  *  and  *  Britons,  ffuard  your 
owrm,*  ia  the  ptoeeding  number  (January  81, 
18fi2). 

The  poem  was  first  acknowledged  and  in- 
eleded  m  the  ooUeoted  worke  in  1872. 

Mt  Loids,  we  heard  yon  speak:  yon  told 
OS  all 
That  England's  honest  censure  went  too 

That  oar  free  press  should  oease  to  brawl, 
Not  sting  the  fiery  Frenchman  into  war. 
It  was  oar  ancient  privilege,  my  Ix>rd8, 
To  fling  whate'er  we  felt,  not  fearing,  into 
words. 

We  lore  not  this  Fkeneh  God,  the  ohild  <tf 
hell. 
Wild  War,  who  breaks  the  converse  of 
the  wise; 
Bat  thoagh  we  lore  kind  Peace  so  well. 

We  dare  not  even  by  silence  sanction  lies. 
It  might  be  safe  our  censures  to  withdraw. 
And  yet,  my  Lords,  not  well;  there  is  a 
higher  law. 

As  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak  free, 
Tho  all  the  storm  of  Europe  on  us  break. 

Ko  little  Grerman  state  are  we, 
But  the  one  Toioe  in  Eorope;  we  mutt 
apoKBy 


That  if  to-night  onr  greatness  were  struck 

dead, 
There  might  be  left  some  reoord  of  thf 

things  we  said. 

If  YOU  be  fearful,  then  must  we  be  bold. 
Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tvrant  o'er. 
Better  the  waste  Atlantic  roll'a 

On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 
What !  have  we  fought  for  Freedom  from 

our  prime. 
At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  public 
crime  ? 

ShaU  we  fear  kimt   our  own  we  never 

fear'd. 
From  our  first  Charles  by  force  we  wrung 

our  claims. 
FrickM  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  rear'd. 
Wo  flung  the  burthen  of  the    second 

tiames. 
I  say,  we  nether  fear'd  1  and  as  for  these, 
We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them 

on  the  seas. 

And  you,  my  Lords,  you  make  the  people 
muse 
In  doubt  if  you  be  of  our  Barons'  breed  ^~ 
Were    those    your  sires  who    fought    at 
Lewes? 
Is  this  the  manly  strain  of  Runnymede  ? 
O  fallen  nobility  that,  overawed. 
Would  lisp  in   honey 'd   whispers  of  this 
monstrous  fraud ! 

We  feel,  at  least,  that  silence  here  were 

sin. 
Not  ours  the  fault  if  we  have  feeble 

hosts  — 
If  easy  patrons  of  their  kin 
Have  left  the  last  free  race  with  naked 

coasts  I 
They  knew  the  precious  things  they  had  to 

guard; 
For  us,  we  will  not  spare  the  tyrant  one 

hard  word. 

Tho*  niggard  throats  of  Manchester  may 

What  England  was,  shall  her  true  sons 
forget? 
We  are  not  cotton^inners  all. 
But  some  love  England  and  her  honor 

yet 
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And  these  in  oar  Thermopyl»  thall  stand, 
Jind  hold  against  the  world  this  honor  of 
the  liuid. 


A  WELCOME  TO  HER  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  MARIE  ALEXAN- 
DROVNA,  DUCHESS  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH 

MARCH   7,   1874 

Written  to  welcome  Marie  to  England  after 
her  maRiage  to  the  Dake  of  Edinbnigfa,  Jaii- 
narj  23,  1874.  Printed  in  the  'Timee/  and 
aftnwards  inelnded  in  the  oolleoted  editkms. 


Ths  Son  of  him  with  whom  we  stroye  for 

power— 

Whose  will  is  lord  thro'  all  his  world- 
domain — 
Who  made  the  serf  a  man,  and  burst  lus 
chain  — 
Has  given  onr  Prince  his  own  imperial 
Flower, 

Alexandroma. 
And  welcome^  Russian  flower,  a  people's 
pride, 
To  Britain,  when  her  flowers  begin  to 

blow  1 
From  love  to  love,  from  home  to  home 
you  go, 
From  mother  unto  mother,  stately  bride, 

Marie  Alexandrovna  ! 

n 

The  golden  news  along    the    steppes    is 
blown. 
And  at  thy  name  the  Tartar  tents  are 

stirr'd; 
Elbarz  and  all  the  Caucasus  have  heard; 
And  all  the  sultry  palms  of  India  known, 

Alexandrovna. 
The  voices  of  our  universal  sea 

On  capes  of  Afric  as  on  cliffs  of  Kent, 
The  Maoris  and  that  Isle  of  Continent, 
And  loyal  pines  of  Canada  murmur  thee, 

Marie  Alexandrovna ! 

in 

Fair   empires    branching,  both,  in    lusty 
life  I  — 
Yet  Harold's  England  fell  to  Norman 
swords; 


Yet  thine  own  land  has  how'd  to  Tatitf 
hordes 
Sinea  £>«l>di  Huoid  g»Ta  its  tfatoM  » 
wife, 

Alezandromal 
For  thronee  and  peoples  are  as  waifs  tluii 
swings 
And  float  or  fid},  in  aadkas  ebb  and 

flow; 
But  who  love  best  have  best  the  gxaoe  to 
know 
That  Love  by  right  divine  is  deathleaa 
king^ 

Marie  Alexandrovna  I 

TV 

And  Love  has  led  thee  to  the  stranger 
land. 
Where  men  are  bold  and  strongly  say 

their  say;  — 
See,  empire  upon  empire  smiles  to-day. 
As  Uiotf  witii  thy  yonng  lover  hand  in  hand, 

Alexandrovna  1 
So  now  thy  fuller  life  is  in  the  west. 
Whose  hand  at  home  was  gracioua  to  thj 

poor; 
Thy  name  was  blest  within  the  narrow 
door; 
Here  also,  Marie,  shall  thy  name  be  blest, 

Marie  Alexandrovna  V 


Shall  fears  and  jealous  hatreds  flame  again  ? 

Or  at  thy  coming,  Princess,  everywhere. 

The  blue  heaven  break,  and  some  diviner 

air 

Breathe  thro'  the  world  and  change  the 

hearts  of  men, 

Alexandrovna  ? 
But  hearts  that  change  not,  love  that  can- 
not cease. 
And  peace  be  yours,  the  peace  of  soul  in 

soul ! 
And  howsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll. 
Between  your  peoples   truth  and  manful 
peace, 

Alfred  —  Alexandrovna  1 


IN   THE   GARDEN   AT  SWAINS- 
TON 

Written  in  1870,  and  first  printed  in  the 
•  Cabinet  Edition/  1874. 
Swainston  was  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  John 
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ffanutt,iiilK>Iila  of  Wight.  Here  the  greater 
l!|n«f'llMd*WM written  (Waugh).  SurJohn 
)MatrUboiiigi]iSwitxeriaiidml870.  The 
W|  vw  Woogkt  home  for  burial,  and  thie 
Mi  WW  wxittfltt  in  the  garden  at  Swainston 
Mff  tibe  weak  that  eliuMed  before  the  fn- 
'   8Mthfe*Mainoir,*voLEp.97. 


HnnDNULis  warbled  withouty 

Witfoi  was  waepinff  for  thee; 
Skaiovi  at  three  dead  men 

Walk'd  IB  the  walks  with  me, 

ttidows  of  three  dead  men,  and  thou 
wait  one  of  the  three. 

HttUunles  sang  in  his  woods, 

ibe  Master  was  far  away; 
Kkriitingales  warbled  and  sang 

Of  spassion  that  lasts  bat  a  dav; 

Stfll  m  the  house  in  his  coffin  the 


of  courtesy  lay. 

IW  dead  men  baTC  I  known 

Is  eoartesy  like  to  thee; 
Two  dead  men  have  I  loved 

With  a  love  that  ever  will  be; 

Three  dead  men  have  I  loved,  and  thon 
arilast  of  the  three. 


CHILD  SONGS 

fint  printed  in  *St  NichoUe'  (N.  T.)  for 
Febraarr,  1880.  Set  to  music  by  Mrs.  TeiuiT- 
mtm  in  toe  tame  nomber  and  that  for  Bfaroh, 
188a    BefprfaBted  hi  the  ooUeoted  edition  of 


I 


THE  CITY  CHILD 

Daivtt  little  maiden,  whither  would  yon 
wander? 
Whither  from  this  pretty  home,  the  home 
where  mother  dwells  ? 

*  Far  and  far  away,'  said  the  dainty  little 

maiden, 

•  AD  among  the  gardens,  anricalas,  anem- 

ones, 
Roses  and  lilies  and  Canterbury  bells.' 

Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  wonld  you 
wander? 
Whither  from  tins  pretty  house,  this  otiy- 
honse  of  ours? 


'  Far  rjid  far  away,'  said  the  dainty  little 

maiden, 
'  All  among  the  meadows,  the  eloYcr  and 

the  clematis, 
Daisies  and  kingcups  and  hooeysockle- 

flowcrs.' 


II 


MINNIE  AND  WINNIE 

MiKNiB  and  Winnie 

Slept  in  a  shell. 
Sleep,  little  ladies  I 

And  they  slept  welL 

Fink  was  the  shell  within. 

Silver  without; 
Sounds  of  the  great  sea 

Wander'd  about 

Sleep,  little  ladies  1 

WfJke  not  soon  I 
Echo  on  echo 

Dies  to  the  mooo. 

Two  bright  stars 
Peep'a  into  the  shelL 

*  What  are  they  dreaming  oft 
Who  can  tell?' 

Started  a  men  linnet 

Out  of  the  croft; 
Wake,  little  bidies  I 

The  sun  is  aloft  I 


THE  SPITEFUL  LETTER 

Contribnted  to  *  Onoe  a  Week '  in  January, 
1808,  and  reprinted  in  1884. 

Attempts  naTe  been  made  to  identify  the 
writer  of  the  letter ;  but  the  poet  wrote  to  the 
editor  of 'Onoe  a  Week*:  *It  is  no  partienlar 
letter  that  I  meant.  I  hare  had  doaens  of 
them  from  one  quarter  and  another.* 

Hers,  it  is  here,  the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spiteful  letter. 
My  name  in  song  has  done  him  mneh  wrongs 

For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

0  little  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard. 
If  men  neglect  your  pages  ? 

1  think  not  much  of  youn  or  of  mhMf 
I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 
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Bhymes  and  rhymes  in  the  range  of  the 
times ! 

Are  mine  for  the  moment  stronger  ? 
Xet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot; 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

This  faded  leaf,  onr  names  are  as  brief; 

What  room  is  left  for  a  hater  7 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf   hates    the    greener 
leaf, 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I  — is  that  yoor  ery  ? 

And  men  will  live  to  see  it. 
Well  —  if  it  be  so  —  so  it  is,  yon  know; 

And  if  it  be  so,  so  be  it. 

Brief,  brief  is  a  summer  leaf, 
But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies.' 

O  hollies  and  ivies  and  evergreens. 
How  I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies  I 


LITERARY  SQUABBLES 

Originally  printed  in  '  Ponoh,'  BCarch  7, 1&16, 
where  it  was  entitled  *  After-thought'  It  was 
included,  with  its  preaent  title,  in  the  '  Library 
Edition '  of  the  *  Poems,*  1873-73.  See  p.  79L 

Ah  God  !  the  petty  fools  of  rhyme 
That  shriek  and  sweat  in  pigmy  wars 

Before  the  stony  face  of  Time, 
And  look*d  at  by  the  silent  stars; 

Who  hate  each  other  for  a  song. 
And  do  their  little  best  to  bite 

And  pinch  their  brethren  in  the  throng, 
And  scratch  the  very  dead  for  spite; 

And  strain  to  make  an  inch  of  room 
For  their  sweet  selves,  and  cannot  hear 

The  sullen  Lethe  rolling  doom 

On  them  and  theirs  and  all  things  here; 

When  one  small  tonch  of  Charity 
Could  lift  them  nearer  Godlike  state 

Than  if  the  crowded  Orb  should  cry 
Like  those  who  cried  Diana  great. 

And  I  too  talk,  and  lose  the  touch 

I  talk  of.     Surely,  after  all. 
The  noblest  answer  onto  such 

Is  perfect  stillness  when  they  brawL 
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Printed  in  1887  at  the  priTate 
Ivor  Bertie  Guest,  at  Canfdfd  ' 
Wimbome;  oontribnted  to  *  Good  Words '  for 
January,  1868;  and  indnded  in  tins  *Hfllj 
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A  PLAGUE  upon  the  people  feD, 
A  famine  after  laid  them  low; 
Then  thorpe  and  byre  arose  in  fire. 

For  on  them  braJse  the  sodden  foe; 
So  thick  they  died  the  people  eried, 

*  The  G<vls  are  moved  against  the  land.* 
The  Priest  in  horror  about  his  altar 
To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a  hand: 
*  Help  ns  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  I 
What  would  you  have  of  as  ? 
Human  life  ? 
Were  it  our  nearest, 
Were  it  our  dearest,  -^ 
Answer,  O  answer! — 
We  give  yon  his  life.' 

n 

But  stiU  the  foeroan  spoil*d  and  bnm'df 

And  cattle  died,  and  deer  in  wood. 
And  bird  in  air,  and  fishes  tnm*d 

And  whiten'd  all  the  rolling  flood; 
And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way. 

Or  down  in  a  furrow  scathed  with  flame; 
And  ever  and  aye  the  Priesthood  moan*d. 
Till  at  last  it  seem'd  that  an  answer 
came: 

'The  King  is  hnppy 
In  child  and  wife; 
Take  you  his  dearest, 
Give  us  a  life.' 

Ill 

The  Priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hill; 

The  King  was  hunting  in  the  wild; 
They  found  the  mother  sitting  still; 
She  cast  her  arms  about  the  child. 
The  child  was  only  eight  summers  old. 

His  beauty  still  with  his  years  increasedy 
His  face  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  gold; 
He  seem'd  a  victim  due  to  the  priest* 
The  Priest  beheld  him. 
And  cried  with  joy, 
'The  Gods  have  answer'd; 
We  give  them  the  boy.' 
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IV 

_  vetnm'd  from  ont  the  wild, 
He  bote  bnt  little  nme  in  hand; 

ioth«r  nid,  'ftey  have  taken  the 
•hud 
To  apill  his  hlood  and  heal  the  land. 
rW  laad  ia  tiek,  the  pecq^le  diseased, 

Aad  Uight  and  famine  on  all  the  lea; 
IVe  holy  Gods,  they  most  he  appeased, 
So  I  pny  TOO  tell  the  tmth  to  me. 
xhej  haTe  taken  our  son, 
They  will  hare  his  life. 
Is  he  Toor  dearest  ? 
Orl,  the  wife?' 


The  King  hent  low,  with  hand  on  hrow, 

Ho  stay'd  his  arms  upon  his  knee: 
*  O  wifop  what  use  to  answer  now  ? 

For  BOW  the  FHest  has  judged  for  me.* 
The  Kimp  was  shaken  with  holy  fear; 
*  The  Gods,'  he  said, '  would  haye  chosen 
weD; 
Tet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear, 
Aad  which  the  dearest  I  cannot  tell  I ' 
But  the  Priest  was  happy, 
His  notim  won: 
*  We  haye  his  dearest. 
His  only  son  I' 

VI 

TW  riles  prepared,  the  Tictim  bared. 
The  knife  nprising  toward  the  blow. 
To  the  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone: 

'  Me,  not  my  darling,  no  I 
Ho  eeuht  her  awa^  with  a  sudden  cry; 

Soddenly  from  him  brake  hip  wife, 
Amd  afarieking,  *  /  am  his  dearest,  I  — 
/  am  his  dearest  1 '  msh'd  on  the  knife. 
And  the  Priest  was  happy: 
« O  Father  Odin, 
We  giTO  yon  a  life. 
Which  was  his  nearest  ? 
Who  was  his  dearest  ? 
The  Gods  have  answer'd; 
We  giye  them  the  wife  I  * 


WAGES 

CoBtrilmtad  to  '  MacmilUii's  Magazine '  for 
r.  laaS;  and  reprinted  in  the  *Holy 


Globt  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of 
song. 
Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost 
on  an  endless  sea — 
Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to 
right  the  wrong  — 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover 
of  elorv  she; 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death:  if  the  wages  of 

Virtue  be  dust. 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the 

life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet 

seats  of  the  just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in 

a  summer  sky; 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to 

die. 
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First  published  in  the  *Holy  GraU'  volume. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the 

hills  and  the  plains,  — 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him 

who  reigns  ? 

Is  not  the  Vision  He,  tho'  He  be  not  that 

which  He  seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we 

not  live  in  dreams  ? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body 
and  limb, 

Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  divi- 
sion from  Him  ? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee;  thyself  art  the 

reason  why. 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power 

to  f  eeP  I  am  I '  ? 

Glory  about  thee,  without  thee;  and  thou 

fulftllest  thy  doom, 
Making  Him  broken  gleams  and  a  stifled 

splendor  and  gloom. 

Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  heart,  and 
Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet  — 

Closer  is  He  than  oreathing,  and  nearer 
than  hands  and  feat. 
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(jod  is  lawy  say  the  wise;  O  Soul,  and  let 

ns  rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is 

yet  His  yoioe. 

Law  is  Grod,  say  some;  no  God  at  all,  says 

the  fool. 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight 

staff  bent  in  a  pool; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the 

eye  of  man  cannot  see; 
Bat  if  we  eoold  see  and  hear,  this  Vision — 

were  it  not  He  ? 


THE  VOICE  AND  THE  PEAK 

Fint  pabliahed  in  the  '  Cabinet  Editiim'  of 
the 'Poems,' 1874. 

I 

Thb  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  over  summit  and  lawn, 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Green-rushing  from  the  rosy  thrones  of 
dawn  I 

n 

All  night  have  I  heard  the  voice 

Rave  over  the  rocky  bar, 
But  thou  wert  silent  in  heaven. 

Above  thee  glided  the  star. 

Ill 

Hast  thou  no  voice,  O  Peak, 

That  standest  high  above  all  ? 
*  I  am  the  voice  of  the  Peak, 

I  roar  and  rave,  for  I  f alL 

IV 

'  A  thousand  voices  go 

To  North,  South,  East,  and  West; 
They  leave  the  heip^hts  and  are  troubled, 

And  moan  and  sink  to  their  rest. 


'  The  fields  are  fair  beside  them. 
The  chestnut  towers  in  his  bloom; 

But  they  —  they  feel  the   desire   of  the 
deep  — 
Fall,  ana  follow  their  doom. 

VI 

*  The  deep  has  power  on  the  height. 
And  the  height  has  power  on  the  deep; 


They  are  raised  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  sink  again  into  sleep.' 


vn 


Not  raised  for  ever  and  ever. 
But  when  their  cycle  is  o'er. 

The  valley,  the  voice,  the  peak,  the 
Pass,  and  are  f oond  no  moce. 


vm 


The  Peak  is  high  and  flosh'd 
At  his  highest  with  sunrise  fire; 

The  Peak  is  high,  and  the  stars  are  high 
And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higher. 


IX 


A  deep  below  the  deep. 

And  a  height  beyond  the  height  I 
Our  hearing  is  not  hearing. 

And  our  seeing  is  not  sight. 


The  voice  and  the  Peak 
Far  into  heaven  withdrawn, 

The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 
Green-rushing  from  the  rosy 
dawn  I 


thrones  of 


Fiist  pubUshed  in  the  *  Holy  Grsil  *  volume 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  newer  —  but  if  I  could  understand 

What  YOU  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 


LUCRETIUS 

First  published  in  'MacmiUan's  Ifagazine^ 
for  May,  1868,  and  afterwards  included  in  the 
*  Holy  Grail '  volome  of  1869. 

The  story  on  which  the  poem  is  founded  is 
taken  from  Jerome*s  additions  to  the  '  Erne* 
bian  Chronicle,'  under  the  year  b-  c.  94 :  *  Titos 
Lucretius  poeta  naacitur :  postea  amatorio  po> 
culo  in  f  urorem  versus,  com  aliquot  libellos  per 
interralla  insaniae  oonscripsiBset,  quoe  postea 
Cicero  emendavit,  propria  se  manu  interfeeit 
anno  aetatis  xliii.' 

LuciLiA,  wedded  to  Lucretius,  found 
Her  master  cold;  for  when  the  morning 
flush 
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Oi  piMKMi  and  the  first  embrace  had  died 
BttVeeii  theniy  tho'  he  loved  her  none  tho 

Ttt  often  when  the  woman  heard  his  foot 
Beten  from  pacings  in  the  field,  and  ran 
To  Roet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master  tooh 
8sHil  aotieey  or  austerely,  for —  his  mind 
Hstf  haried  in  some  weightier  argument. 
Or  kMjAMmt  perhaps  upon  the  rise  '  10 
And  loog  roll  of  the  hexameter  —  he  past 
To  ton  and  ponder  those  three  hundred 

KTolls 
Loft  hj  the  Teacher,  whom  he  held  divine. 
She  brook'd  it  not,  but  wrathful,  petulant, 
Dntmiiiff  some  rival,  sought  and  found  a 

witch 
Who  brew'd  the  philtre  which  had  power, 

they  said. 
To  Ind  an  errant  passion  home  asain. 
Asd  this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with  his 

drink. 
Aid  this  destroy*d  him;  for  the  wicked 

hroth 
Cflafoied  the  chemic  labor  of  the  blood,   ao 
Asd  tiekling  the  brute  brain  within  the 

num's 
Midi  havoc  among  those  tender  cells,  and 

efaeck'd 
Hii  power  to  shape.     He  loathed  himself, 

sad  once 
After  s  tempest  woke  upon  a  mom 
Ihst  moek'a  him  wi^  returning  calm,  and 

cried: 

'Storm  in  the  night  I  for  thrice  I  heard 
the  rain 
Bsehiag;  and  once  the  flash  of  a  thunder- 
bolt— 
Ifohoaght  I  never  saw  so  fierce  a  fork  — 
Stnek  out  the  streaming  mountain-side, 

and  show'd 
A  liotoQS  confluence  of  watercourses         30 
Kaaehtaff  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it. 
Where  aU  bat  yester-eve  was  dusty-dry. 

'Slonn,  and  what  dreams,  ye  holy  Gods, 
what  dreams  f 
For  thriee  I  waken'd  after  dreams.    Per- 
chance 
Wie  do  but  recollect  the  dreams  that  come 
Jist  ere  the  waking.   Terrible :  for  it  seem'd 
A  void  was  made  in  Nature;  all  her  bonds 
Ciaek'd;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 
BabiBf  along  the  illimitable  inane,  40 


Fly  on  to  clash  together  again,  and  mako 

Another  and  another  frame  of  things 

For  ever.     That  was  mine,  my  dream,  I 

knew  it  — 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless   forefoot 

plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland;   bat  the 

next  I 
I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on  earth. 
And  where  it  dash'd  the  reddening  meadow, 

sprang  49 

No  dragon  warriors  from  Cadmean  teeth. 
For  these  I  thought  my  dream  would  show 

to  me, 
But  ^rls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art, 
Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator's  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  ouiet  Gods. 
And  hands  they  mixt,  and  yell  d  and  round 

me  drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yell'd  again 
Half-suffocated,  and  sprang  up,  and  saw  — 
Was  it  the  first  beam  of  my  latest  day  ? 

*  Then,  then,  from  utter  gloom  stood  out 

the  breasts,  60 

The  breasts  of  Helen,  and  hoveringly  a 

sword 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  direct, 
Pointed  itself  to  pierce,  but  sank  down 

shamed 
At  all  that  beauty ;  and  as  I  stared,  a 

fire. 
The  fire  that  left  a  roofless  Ilion, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scoreh*d  me  that  I 

woke. 

<Is   this    thy  vengeance,    holy  Venus, 

thine. 
Because  I  would  not  one  of  thine  own 

doves, 
Not  even  a  rose,  were  oifer'd  to  thee? 

thine. 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  procemion  makes    70 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field. 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  deity  ? 

'  Deity  ?    nay,    thy    worshippers.     My 

tongue 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.    Which  of 

these 
Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at  all  ? 
Not  if  thou  be'st  of  those  who,  far  aloof 
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From  envy,  hate  and  pity,  and  spite  and 

acorn, 
LiTO  the  great  life  which  all  our  greatest  fain 
Woold  follow,  centred  in  eternal  calm. 

<  Nay,  if  then  canst,  O  Goddess,  like  our- 
selves 80 

Touch,  and  be  tonch'd,  then  would  I  cry  to 
thee 

To  kiss  thy  MaTors,  roll  thy  tender  arms 

Bound  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  lust  of 
blood 

That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of 
Bome. 

'Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant  not 

her 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
81ide  from  that  quiet  heaven  of  hers,  and 

tempt 
The    Trojan,   while    hb    neatherds    were 

abroad; 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hunter  wept 
Her  deity  false  in  human-amorous  tears;  90 
Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple-arbiter 
Decided  fairest.     Ratber,  O  ye  Grods, 
Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 
Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verse  — 
Ay,  and  this  Kypris  also  —  did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow 

forth 
Hie  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
Of  Nature,   when  she    strikes    thro'   the 

thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large,  and  lambs  are 

glad  99 

Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the   blaze  of 

flowers; 
Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty 

(rods. 

*  The  Gods  I  and  if  I  go  my  work  is  left 
Unfinished  —  if  I  go.   The  Gods,  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a 

wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  raoaus, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  f  and  such, 
Not  all  so  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm,        m 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
Letting  his  own  life  go.    The  Gods,  the 

Godsl 


If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  tfae  Gods 

Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble, 

Not  follow  the  great  law  ?    M j  master 

held 
That  Gods  there  are,  for  all  men  ao  betieve. 
I  prest  my  footsteps  into  his,  and  meant 
Surely  to  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 
Of  flowery  clauses  onward  to  the  proof  tac 
That    Gods    there    are,    and   aeathleM. 

Meant  ?    I  meant  7 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant;  mj  mmd 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  faculties  are  uunad. 

'Look  where  another  of  our  Goda»  tbe 

Sun, 
Apollo,  Delius,  or  of  older  use 
All-seeing  Hyperion  —  what  yon  will  — 
Has  mounted  yonder;  since  he  never  sware, 
Except  his  wrath  were  wreak'd  on  wretched 

man. 
That  he  would  onl  v  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter  —  tales  I  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting 

OZ  131 

Moan  round  the  spit  —  nor  knows  he  what 

he  sees; 
King  of  the  East  altho'  he  seem,  and  girt 
With  song  and  flame  and  fragrance,  slowly 

lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heaven 
And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-bom. 
And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of  pain; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freezing  orb 
That  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the  last; 
And  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  fallen       141 
And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  friend 

in  vain. 
Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  are  no  more. 
And  me,  altho'  his  fire  is  on  my  face 
Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can  tell 
Whether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself. 
Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  says. 
That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the 

post 
Allotted  by  the  Gods.    But  he  that  holds 
The  Gods  are  careless,  wherefore  need  he 

care  150 

Greatly   for  them,  nor  rather  plunge  at 

once, 
Being  troubled,  wholly  out  of  sight,  and 

sink 
Past  earthquake  —  ay,  and  gout  and  stone^ 

that  oreak 
Body  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death-in-lifc^ 
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Aid  wretekad  ace  —  and  wont  diBease  of 

Tint  |»rodiffiM  of  mjriad  nakednesses, 
Asd  twisted  shapes  of  lost,  unspeakable, 
AhwmiaMe,  tUmnfj^n  at  my  hearth 
Kit  veleome,  harpies  miring  every  dish, 
Hn  phantom   hosks  of  something  foully 
dene,  160 

Asd  fleeting  thro'  the  boundless  universe, 
Asd  Usiting  the  long  quiet  of  mj  breast 
Witk  saimal  heat  and  dire  insamty  ? 

'Bov  shonld  the  mind,  except  it  loved 
them,  elasp 
Tbm  idob  to  herself  ?  or  do  they  fly 
Kov  thuner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the 

Is  s  fidl  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforce 
Of  Bmltitttde,  as  crowds  that  in  an  hour 
Of  d?ic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
IW  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their  rags 
and  they  170 

IW  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Wktn  mi  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the 
land? 

'  Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off  me  again, 
BeaJBf  with  how  great  ease  Nature  can 

smUe, 
Balmier  and  nobler  from  her  bath  of  storm, 
At  random  ravage  7  and  how  easily 
The  mountain  there  has  east  his  cloudy 

■km^ 
Now  towenng  o'er  him  in  serenest  air, 
A  ■Mmatain  o'er  a  mountain,  —  ay,  and 

withm  179 

AD  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men  ? 

*Bat  who  was  he  that  in  the  garden 


PSeai  and  Fannns,  mstic  Gods  7  a  tale 
To  laagh  at — more  to  laugh  at  in  my- 

Mlf  — 

For  look !  iHiat  is  it  ?  there  7  yon  arbutus 
Tottm;  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 
teifces  thi«a|;h  the  wood,  sets  all  the  tops 

qnivenng** 
no  ■Mwmtaia  quiokans  into  Nymph  and 

Faan*, 
And  bare  an  Oread— how  the  sun  delights 
To  gkaeo  and  shift  about  her  slippery 


Aad  raoy  kneeii  and  supple  ronndedness,  loo 
Aad  baddad  bosom-peaks  — who  this  way 


Before  the  rest!  —  A  satyr,  a  satjrr,  see, 
Follows;  but  him  I  proved  impossible; 
Twy-natured  is  no  nature.     Yet  he  draws 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
Beastlier  than  any  phantom  of  his  kind 
Tftiat  ever  butted  his  reugh  brother-brute 
For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender. 
I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him;  and  she 
Loathes  him  as  well;  such  a  precipitate 
heel,  aoo 

Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mereury's  ankle- 
wing. 
Whirls  her  to  me  —  but  will  she  fling  herself 
Shameless  upon  me?     Catch  her,   goat- 
foot  I  nay. 
Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wilder^ 

ness, 
And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide  I  do  I 

wish  — 
What  7  —that  the  bush  were  leafless  ?  or 

to  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  massacre  7    O  ye  Gods, 
I  know  you  careless,  yet,  behold,  to  yon 
From  childly  wont  and  ancient  use  I  call  — 
I  thought  I  lived  securely  as  yourselves  — 
No    lewdness,  narrowing    envy,  monkey- 
spite,  an 
No  madness  of  ambition,  avarice,  none; 
No  larger  feast  tlian  under  plane  or  pine 
With  neighbors  laid  along  the  grass,  to 

Uke 
Only  such  cups  as  left  us  friendly-warm, 
Affirming  each  his  own  philosophy  — 
Nothine  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 
Of  settled,  sweet.  Epicurean  life. 
But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster 

lays 
His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will,  aw 
Wrenching  it  backward  into  his,  and  spoils 
My  bliss  in  being;  and  it  was  not  great. 
For    save  when    shutting    reasons  up  in 

rhythm, 
Or  Heliconian  honey  in  livinr  words. 
To  make  a  truth  less  hanh,  I  often  grew 
Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  lire. 
Or  of  so  little  in  our  little  life  — 
Poor  little  life  that  toddles  half  an  hour 
Crown'd  with  a  flower  cr  two,  and  there  as 
end —  t» 

And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  seems  to  fadf 
Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  myself. 
Not   manlike    end    myself?— -our    priv 

lege  — 
What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it  7    And  wh 
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What  Roman  would  be  dragg'd  in  triomph 

thus? 
Not  I;  not  he,  who  bean  one  name  with 

her 
Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom 

of  kings, 
When,  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  her 

veins, 
She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Collatine 
And  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  air, 
Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her 

heart.  340 

And  from   it  sprang  the  Commonwealth, 

which  breaks 
Aa  I  am  breaking  now  I 

*  And  therefore  now 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all, 
Great  Nature,  take,  and  forcing  far  apart 
Those  blind  beginnings  that  have  made  me 

man. 
Dash  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Thro'  all  her  cycles  —  into  man  onoe  more. 
Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower. 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  everywhere 
Shatter'd  into  one  earthquake  in  one  day 
Cracks  all  to  pieces,  —  and  that  hour  per- 
haps 351 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself, 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and 

fanes, 
And  even  his  bones  long  laid  within  the 

grave. 
The  very  sides  of  the  grave  itself  shaU 
pass, 


Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void. 
Into  the  unseen  for  ever, — till  that  hour. 
My  golden  work  in  which  I  told  a  troth 
That  stays  the  rolling  Ldonian  wheel,     a6« 
And  numbs  the  Fury's  rin^et-fioake,  and 

plucks 
The  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal  hell, 
ShaU  stand.     Ay,  surely;  theai  it  faila  at 

last 
And  perishes  as  I  must;  for  O  Tboo, 
Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 
Team'd  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise. 
Who  &ul  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art 
Without  one  pleasure    and  without   one 

pain, 
Howbeit  I  know  thou  surely  must  he  mine 
Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thoa   970 
I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  eareat  not 
How  roughly  men  may  woo  thee  so  they 

win  — 
Thus — thus — the  soul  flies  ont  and  diea  in 

the  air.' 

With  that  he  drove  the  knife  into  Ida 

side. 
She  heard  him  raging,  heard  him  fall,  ran 

in. 
Beat  breast,  tore  hair,  cried  ont  npon  haw 

self 
As  having  fail'd  in  duty  to  him,  shriek'd 
That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back,  fell 

on  him, 
Clasp'd,  kiss'd  him,  wail'd.     He  answer'd, 

*  Care  not  thou  I 
Thy  duty?     What  is  duty?    Fare    thee 

weUI' 
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^rst  printed  in  1867  at  the  prirate  press  of  Sir  Ivor  Bertie  Onest,  at  Canford  Manor,  near 
Wimborne.  Only  a  few  copies  were  printed,  and  one  ii  rarely  found  in  the  market.  Reprinted, 
with  yariations  in  the  text,  and  with  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Snllivan,  in  December,  1870.  This 
edition  had  the  following  preface,  which  was  retained  in  the  edition  of  1884,  when  the  poems 
next  appeared :  — 

Fonr  yearn  ago  Mr.  Sullivan  requested  me  to  write  a  little  song-cycle,  GJerman  fashion,  for  him 
to  exercise  his  art  upon.  He  had  been  very  snocessf  ol  in  setting  such  old  songs,  as  *  Orpheus  with 
his  lute,'  and  I  drest  np  for  him,  partly  in  the  old  style,  a  puppet,  whose  almost  only  merit  is, 
perhaps,  that  it  can  dance  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  instrument.  I  am  sorry  that  my  f oar-year-old  pup- 
pet should  have  to  dance  at  all  in  the  dark  shadow  of  these  days ;  but  the  music  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  I  am  bound  by  my  promise. 

A.  Tkkvtsoii. 
DeoMPber,  1A70> 
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ON  THB  HILL 


liplitf  and  iluulows  flj  I 
r  it  bffigliteiit  and  darkens  down  on 
the  plain. 
A  jewel,  a  jewel  dear  to  a  lover's  eye  I 
O,  ia  it  tbe  brook,  or  a  pool,  or  her  window- 

Wlien  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Cloods  that  are  raeing  aboye, 
Aad  winds  and  lights  and  shadows  that 
cannot  be  still, 
All  ninning  on  one  waj  to  the  home  of 
mj  lore, 
TcMi  are  all  ninning  on,  and  I  stand  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  9 

And  the  winds  are  np  in  the  morning ! 

Fellow,  follow  the  ehase  I 
And  mj  thoughts  are  as  quick  and  as  quick, 
ever  oo,  cm,  on. 
O  lights,  are  yon  fljing  over  her  sweet 
Tittle  face  ? 
And  my  heart  is  there  before  jon  are  oome, 
and  gone. 
When  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morn- 
ing! 

Follow  them  down  the  slope  I 
And  I  follow  them  down  to  the  window- 
pane  of  my  dear. 
And  It  brightens  and  darkens  and  bright- 
ens like  my  hope, 
And  it  darkens  and  brightens  and^darkens 
like  my  fear,  tq 

And  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning  I 

AT  THE  WINDOW 

Vine,  Tine  and  eglantine. 
Clasp  her  window,  trail  and  twine  I 
Boee,  rose  and  clematis, 
TnSl  and  twine  and  elasp  and  kiss, 
KisB,  kiss;  and  make  her  a  bower 
All  of  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  flower. 
Drop  me  a  flower. 

Vine»  vina  and  eglantine, 

Gumot  a  flower,  a  flower,  be  mine  ? 

Booe,  roee  and  clematis,  so 


Drop  me  a  flower,  a  flower,  to  kiss. 
Kiss,  kiss  —  and  out  of  her  bower 
All  of  flowers,  a  flower,  a  flower^ 
Dropt,  a  flower. 


GONE 

Gone! 

Gone,  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Gone,  and  the  light  gone  with  her,  and  left 

me  in  shadow  here  ! 

Gone  —  flitted  away. 
Taken  the  stars  from  the  night  and  the 

sun  from  the  day  ! 
Gone,  and  a  cloud  in  my  heart,  and  a  storm 

in  the  air !  4a 

Flown  to  the  east  or  the  west,  flitted  I 

know  not  where  ! 
Down  in  the  south  is  a  flash  and  a  groan: 

sh')  is  there  I  she  is  there  I 

WINTER 

The  frost  is  here. 

And  fuel  is  dear, 

And  woods  are  sear. 

And  fires  bum  clear. 

And  frost      here 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,  frost,  bite  I 

You  roll  up  away  from  the  light  50 

The  blue  wood-louse  and  the  plump  dor- 
mouse, 

And  the  bees  are  still'd,  and  the  flies  are 
kiird, 

And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
house. 

But  not  into  mine. 

Bite,  frost,  bite  I 
The  woods  are  all  the  searer. 
The  fuel  is  all  the  dearer, 
The  fires  are  all  the  clearer, 
My  spring  is  all  the  nearer. 
You  bare   bitten  into  the  heart    of  the 
earth,  te 

But  not  into  mine. 

SPRING 

Birds*  love  and  birds*  song 

Flying  here  and  there, 
Birds*  song  and  birds*  love, 

And  you  with  gold  for  hair  I 
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Birds'  song  and  birds'  loTe, 

Passing  with  tbe  weather, 
Men's  song  and  men's  love. 

To  love  onoa  and  for  eyer. 

Men's  loTe  and  birds'  love,  70 

And  women's  love  and  men's  I 
And  yoa  m  j  wren  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Ton  mj  qneen  of  the  wrens  1 
You  the  queen  of  the  wrens  — 

We  '11  be  birds  of  a  feather, 
1 11  be  King  of  the  Queen  of  the  wrens, 

And  all  in  a  nest  together. 

THE  LETTER 

Where  is  another  sweet  as  my  sweet, 
Fine  of  the  fine,  and  shy  of  the  shj  ? 

Fine  little  hands,  fine  little  feet  —  80 

Dewy  blue  eye. 

Shall  I  write  to  her  ?  shall  I  »>  ? 
Ask  her  to  marry  me  by  and  by  7 

Somebody  said  that  she  'd  say  no; 
Somebody  knows  that  she  '11  say  ay  I 

Ay  or  no,  if  ask'd  to  her  face  7 
Ay  or  no,  from  shy  of  the  shy  ? 

Go,  little  letter,  apace,  apace, 
Fly; 

Fly  to  the  light  in  the  valley  below  —      90 
Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  blue  eye. 

Somebody  said  that  she  'd  say  no; 
Somebody  knows  that  she  11  say  ay  I 

NO  ANSWER 

The  mist  and  the  rain,  the  mist  and  the 
rain  I 
Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  or  no  ? 
And  never  a  glimpse  of  her  window-pane  ! 
And  I  may  die  but  the  grass  will  grow, 
And  the  grass  will  grow  when  I  am  gone, 
And  the  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will 
go  on. 

Ay  is  the  song  of  the  wedded  spheres,     100 
No  is  trouble  and  cloud  and  storm. 

Ay  is  life  for  a  hundred  years, 

No  will  push  me  down  to  the  worm, 

And  when  I  am  there  and  dead  and  gone, 

The  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will  go  on. 

The  wind  and  the  wet,  the  wind  and  the  wet! 
Wet  west  wind,  how  you  blow,  you  blow  ! 


And  never  a  line  from  my  lady  jet  I 

Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  or  no  ? 
Blow  then,  blow,  and  when  I  am  eooe,     tm 
The  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  maj  go 
on. 

NO  ANSWER 

Winds  are  load  and  you  are  dnmb^ 
Take  my  love,  for  love  will  come. 

Love  will  come  bat  onoe  a  life. 
Winds  are  loud  and  winds  will  pass  I 
Spring  is  here  with  leaf  and  grass; 

Take  my  love  and  be  my  wife. 
After-loves  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  dainties  drest  again. 
Love  me  now,  you  11  love  me  then;      am 

Love  can  love  but  onoe  a  life. 

THE  ANSWER 

Two  little  hands  that  meet, 

Claspt  on  her  seal,  my  sweet ! 

Must  I  take  you  and  break  yoo. 

Two  little  haiids  that  meet  ? 

I  must  take  you,  and  break  yoa. 

And  loving  hands  must  part — 

Take,  take  —  break,  break  — 

Break  —  you  may  break  my  heart. 
Faint  heart  never  won  —  19c 

Break,  break,  and  all 's  done. 

AY 

Be  merry,  all  birds,  to-day. 
Be  merry  on  esrth  as  yoa  never  were 
merry  before. 
Be    merry   in  heaven,   O   larks,  and   far 
away, 
And  merry  for  ever  and  ever,  and  one  day 
more. 

Why  7 
For  it 's  easy  to  find  a  rhyme. 
Look,  look,  how  he  flits. 

The  fire-crown'd  king  of  the  wrens,  from 

out  of  the  pine  f 

Look  how  they  tumble  the  blossom,  the 

mad  little  tits  !  140 

'  Cuck-00  !  Cuck-00  I '  was  ever  a  May 

so  fine  ? 

Why? 
For  it 's  easy  to  find  a  rhyme. 
O  merry  the  linnet  and  dove. 

And  swallow  and  sparrow  and  throstle, 
and  have  your  desire  I 
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7  mj  hmxif  70a  have  j^otten  the 
wuigs  of  loTe, 
Aad  flit  lika  the  kin^  of  the  wrena  with 
A  cfowii  of  fire. 

Wh7? 
For  it  'a  a7  bj^  kj  uj. 

WHEN 

8«B  oomes,  moon  comes,  150 

Time  slips  awA7. 
8aii  sets,  moon  sets. 

Lore,  fix  a  da7. 

'  A  Tear  henoe,  a  7ear  henoe.' 

•  We  shall  hoth  be  gray.' 

'  A  mooth  hence,  a  month  hence.' 
'  Far,  far  awa7.' 

*  A  week  hence,  a  week  henoe.' 

•  Ah,  the  long  dela7  ! ' 

•  Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little,  ifo 

Yon  shall  fix  a  da7.' 

'To>morrow,  love,  to-morrow, 

And  that  *s  an  age  awa7.* 
filaxe  npon  her  window,  sun. 

And  honor  all  the  da7. 


MARRIAGE  MORNING 

Lifrht,  so  low  opon  earth, 

You  send  a  flash  to  the  son. 
Here  is  the  golden  close  of  love. 

All  my  wooing  is  done. 
O,  the  woods  and  the  meadowsi  170 

Woods  where  we  hid  from  the  wet, 
Stiles  where  we  stay'd  to  be  kind. 

Meadows  in  which  we  met  I 

Liffht,  so  low  in  the  vale 

You  flash  and  lighten  afar. 
For  this  is  the  eolden  morning  of  love, 

And  YOU  are  nis  morning  star. 
Flash,  I  am  coming,  I  come, 

Bj  meadow  and  stile  and  wood, 
O,  lighten  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart,  180 

Into  my  heart  and  my  blood  ! 

Heart,  are  you  great  enough 

For  a  love  that  never  tires  ? 
O  heart,  are  yon  great  enough  for  love  ? 

I  have  heard  of  thorns  and  briers. 
Over  the  thorns  and  briers. 

Over  the  meadows  and  stiles, 
Over  the  world  to  the  end  of  it 

Flash  for  a  million  miles. 


THE  LOVER'S  TALE 

ThSm  poem  (written  in  1828)  was  pinted  in  1833,  bnt  withdrawn  before  pablieation  for 
SOBS  wmeh  the  aothor  gives  in  the  following  preface  to  the  reprint  of  1879 :  — 

The  eriginel  IVefsoe  to  '  The  Lover's  Tale '  states  that  it  was  composed  ia  my  nineteenth  vear. 
Two  oaly  of  the  three  psrts  then  written  were  printed,  when,  feeling  the  imperfection  of  the 
pocai,  I  withdrew  it  from  the  press.  One  of  my  friends,  howcTer,  who,  boylike,  admired  the 
boy^  work,  distributed  among  our  common  associates  of  that  hoar  some  copies  of  these  two 
paits,  withoot  my  knowledge,  without  the  omissions  and  amendments  which  I  had  in  contempla- 
iioa,  and  marred  by  the  many  misprints  of  the  compositor.  Seeing  that  these  two  parts  hisTe 
of  late  beea  mernleosly  mratsd.  and  that  what  I  had  deemed  scarce  worthy  to  lire  is  not  allowed 
to  Ae,  mav  I  not  be  paroooed  if  I  suffer  the  whole  poem  at  last  to  come  into  the  light  —  accom- 
panisd  with  a  reprint  of  the  sequel  — a  work  of  my  mature  life  —  *  The  Golden  Sapper '  ? 
Msy,  UTS. 

ARGUMKNT 

JaHaa,  wheee  cousin  and  foster-sister,  Camilla,  has  been  wedded  to  his  friend  and  riral,  Lionel, 
sadeafors  to  narrate  the  story  of  his  own  lore  for  her,  and  the  strange  sequel.  He  speaks  (in 
Parts  IL  and  IH.)  of  haTing  been  haunted  by  Tisions  and  the  sound  of  bells,  tolling  for  a  funeral, 
— ^  at  last  ringing  for  a  marriage ;  bnt  he  breaks  away,  overcome,  as  he  approaches  the  Event, 
to  it  eompletes  the  tale. 


I 


Hkbb  far  away,  teen  from  the  topmost 

eUir, 
Filling  with  purple  gloom  the  vacancies 


Between  the  tufted  hills,  the  sloping  seas 
Hung  in  mid-heaven,  and  half-wa7  down 

rare  sails. 
White  as  white  clouds,  floated  from  sk7  to 

sky. 
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O  pleasant  breast  of  waters,  quiet  bay, 
Like  to  a  quiet  mind  in  the  loud  world, 
Where  the  chafed  breakers  of  the  outer 


Sank  powerless,  as  anger  &lls  aside 

And  withers  on  the    breast  of  peaceful 

love  1  lo 

Thoa  didst  receire  the  growth  of  pines 

that  fledged 
The  hills  that  watch'd  thee,  as  Love  watch- 

eth  Love, 
In  thine  own  essence,  and  delight  thyself 
To  make  it  wholly  thine  on  sunny  days. 
Keep  thou  thy  name  of  'Lover's  Bay.' 

oee,  sirs, 
Even  now  the  Groddess  of  the  Past,  that 

takes 
The  heart,  and  sometimes  touches  but  one 

string 
That  quivers  and  is  silent,  and  sometimes 
Sweeps   suddenly  all   its   half-moulder'd 

chords 
To  some  old  melody,  begins  to  play  20 

That  air  which  pleased  her  first.  I  feel  thy 

breath; 
I  come,   great  Mistress  of  the  ear  and 

eye; 
Thy  breath  is  of  the  pine-wood,  and  tho' 

years 
Have  hollow'd  out  a  deep  and  stormy  strait 
Betwixt  the  native  land  of  Love  and  me. 
Breathe  but  a  little  on  me,  and  the  sail 
Will  draw  me  to  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
The  lucid  chambers  of  the  morning  star, 
And  East  of  Life. 

Permit  me,  friend,  I  prythee. 
To  pass  my  hand  across  my  brows,  and 

muse  30 

On  those  dear  hills,  that  nevermore  will 

meet 
The  sight  that  throbs  and  aches  beneath 

my  touch. 
As  tho*  there  beat  a  heart  in  either  eye; 
For  when  the  outer   lights   are   darken'd 

thus, 
The  memory's  vision  hath  a  keener  edge. 
It  grows  upon  me  now  —  the  semicircle 
Of  dark-blue  waters  and  the  narrow  fringe 
Of  curving  beach  —  its  wreaths  of  drip- 
ping green  — 
Its  pale  pink  shells  —  the  summer-house 

aloft 
That  open'd  on  the  pines  with  doors  of 

glass,  4P 


A  monntain  nest  —  the  pleasore-lKMit  tfaal 

rock'd, 
Ligfat-neen  with  its  own  ihadow,  keel  to 

keel. 
Upon  the  dappled  dimplings  of  the  wmye 
That  blanch'd  upon  its  side. 

OLove,  OHope! 
They  come,  they  crowd  Qp<m  me  all  at 

once  — 
Moved  from    the    eload    of   nnforgoCteii 

things. 
That  sometimes  on  the  horison  of  the  mind 
Lies    folded,    often    sweeps    athwart    ia 

storm  — 
Flash  upon  flash  they  lighten  thro'  me  — 

days 
Of  dewy  dawnine  and  the  amber  eves      s" 
When  thou  and  I,  Camilla,  thou  and  I 
Were  borne  about  the  bay  or  safely  moored 
Beneath  a  low-brow'd  cavern,  idbere   the 

tide 
Flash'd,  sapping   its   vrom  ribs;    and  all 

without 
The  slowly-ridging  rollers  on  the  cliiEs 
Clash'd,  calling  to  each  other,  and  thro'  the 

arch 
Down  those  loud  waters,  like  a  setting  star, 
Mixt  with  the  gorgeous  west  the  lighthouse 

shone, 
And  silvei^miling  Venus  ere  she  fell 
Would  often  loiter  in  her  balmy  blue,       60 
To  crown  it  with  herself. 

Here,  too,  my  love 
Waver'd  at  anchor  with  me,   when  day 

hung 
From  his  mid-dome  in  heaven's  airy  halls : 
Gleams  of  the  water-circles  as  they  broke 
Flickered  like   doubtful  smiles  about  her 

lips, 
Quiver'd  a  flying  glory  on  her  hair. 

Leapt  like  a  passing  thought  across  her 
eyes; 

And  mine  with  one  that  will  not  pass,  till 
earth 

And  heaven  pass  too,  dwelt  on  my  heaven, 
a  face 

Most  starry-fair,  but  kindled  from  within 

As  't  were  with  dawn.  She  was  dark- 
hair 'd,  dark-eyed  —  71 

O,  such  dark  eyes  I  a  single  glance  of 
them 

Will  govern  a  whole  life  from  birth  to 
death, 
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GMHt  ol  mil  things  elM,  led  on  with 

li^t 
Ib  tiBBoet  and  in  risions.    Look  at  them, 
T«  kne  jonnelf  in  ntter  ignorance ; 
T«  «aaot  find  their  depth;  for  they  go 

baek. 
Aid  iuther  baek,  and  itill  withdraw  them- 

•elTes 
Qrite  mto  the  deep  loal,  that  evermore 
Iicih  ipringing  from  her  fountains  in  the 

hrain,  80 

8lfll  pouring  thro*,  floods  with  redundant 

life 
Bflr  narrow  portals. 

Trast  me,  long  ago 
I  ikoald  have  died,  if  it  were  possible 
To  die  in  gazing  on  that  perf  ectness 
WUdi  I  do  bear  within  me.    I  had  died, 
fiat  from  m j  farthest  lapse,  my  latest  ebb, 
Tbtne  image,  like  a  charm  of  light  and 

strength 
Upon  the  waters,  push'd  me  back  aeain 
On  these  deserted  sands  of  barren  Lfe. 
Tho*  from  the  deep  vault  where  the  heart 

of  Hope  90 

Fdl  into  dust,  and  crumbled  in  the  dark  — 
Fot^getting  how  to  render  beautiful 
Her  countenance  with  quick  and  healthful 

Uood  — 
Thou  didst  not  sway  me  upward;  could  I 

perish 
While  thou,  a  meteor  of  the  sepulchre. 
Didst  swathe  thyself  all  round  Hope's  quiet 

am 
For  ever?     He  that  saith  it  hath  o'er- 

stept 
TIm  slippery  footing  of  his  narrow  wit, 
Aad  fallen  away  from  judgment.    Thou 

art  light, 
To  which  my  spirit  leaneth  all  her  flowers. 
And  length  of  days,  and  immortality       101 
Of  tbooght,  and   freshness   ever  self-re- 

new'd. 
For  Time  and  Grief  abode  too  long  with 

Life, 
Aady  like  all  other  friends  i'  the  world,  at 

last 
Thrr  grew  aweary  of  her  fellowship. 
So  Time  and  Grief  did  beckon  unto  Death, 
And  Death  drew  nigh  and  beat  the  doors 

of  Life; 
Bvt  thou  didst  sit  alone  in  the  inner  house, 
A  wakeful  portress,  and  didst  parle  with 

Death,— 


'This    is    a    charmed    dwelling  which    I 

hold;'  no 

So  Death  gave  back,  and  would  no  further 

come. 
Tet  is  my  life  nor  in  the  present  time, 
Nor  in  the  present  place.    To  me  alone, 
Push'd  from  his  chair  of  regal  heritage, 
The  Prosent  is  the  vassal  of  the  Past: 
So  that,  in  that  I  have  lived,  do  I  live, 
And  cannot  die,  and  am,  in  having  been— 
A  portion  of  the  pleasant  yesterday, 
Thrust  forward  on  to-day  and  out  of  plaoe; 
A  body  joumeving  onwsrd,  sick  with  toil, 
The  weight  as  if  of  age  upon  my  limbs,     lai 
The    grasp  of  hopeless   grief   about  my 

heart. 
And  all  the  senses  weaken*d,  save  in  that. 
Which  long  ago  they  had  glean'd  and  gar- 
nerd  up 
Into  the  granaries  of  memory  — 
The  clear  brow,  bulwark  of  the  preciona 

brain, 
Chink'd  as  yon  see,  and  seam'd  —  and  all 

the  while 
The  light  soul  twines  and  mingles  with  the 

growths 
Of  viperous  early  days,  attracted,  won,   119 
Married,  made  one  with,  molten  into  all 
The  beautiful  in  Past  of  act  or  place, 
And  like  the  all-enduring  camel,  driven 
Far  from  the  diamond  fountain  by  the 

palms. 
Who  toils  across  the  middle  moonlit  nights, 
Or  when  the  white  heats  of  the  blinding 

noons 
Beat  from  the  concave  sand;  yet  in  him 

keeps 
A  draught  of  that  sweet  fountain  that  he 

loves, 
To  stav  his  feet  from  falling  and  his  spirit 
From  bitterness  of  death. 

Ye  ask  me,  friends. 
When  I  began  to  love.    How  should  I  tell 

you  ?  140 

Or  from  the  after-fulness  of  mv  hearty 
Flow  back  tipdn  onto  my  slender  spring 
And  first  of  love,  tho'  ever^  turn  and  depth 
Between  is  clearer  in  mv  life  than  all 
Its  present  flow.    Ye  know  not  what  ye 

ask. 
How  should  the  broad  and  open  flower 

tell 
What  sort  of  bud  it  was,  when,  prest  to* 

gether 
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In  its  green  Bheathy  cloee-lapt  in  silken 

folds, 
It  seem'd  to  keep  its  sweetness  to  itself, 
Yet  was  not  the  less  sweet  for  that  it 

seem'd  ?  150 

For  joong  Life  knows  not  when  yonng 

Life  was  bom, 
Bot  takes  it  all  for  granted:  neither  Love, 
Warm  in  the  heart,  his  cradle,  can  remem- 
ber 
Love  in  the  womb,  bat  resteth  satisfied. 
Looking  on  her  that  brought  him  to  the 

Bght; 
Or  as  men  know  not  when  they  fall  asleep 
Into  delicious  dreams,  our  other  life. 
So  know  I  not  when  I  began  to  love. 
This  is  my  sum  of  knowledge  —  that  my  love 
Grew  with  myself — say  rather,  was  my 

grovrth,  160 

My  inward  sap,  the  hold  I  have  on  earth. 
My    outward    circling    air    wherewith    I 

breathe, 
hich  yet  upholds  my  life,  and  evermore 
Is  to  me  daily  life  and  daily  death. 
For  how  should  I  have  lived  and  not  have 

loved? 
Can  ye  take  off  the  sweetness  from  the 

flower. 
The  color  and  the  sweetness  from  the  rose, 
And   place   them   by   themselves;    or  set 

apart 
Their  motions  and  their  brightness   from 

the  stars,  169 

And  then  point  out  the  flower  or  the  star  ? 
Or  build  a  wall  betwixt  my  life  and  love, 
And  tell  me  where  I  am  ?    T  is  even  thus: 
In  that  I  live  I  love;  because  I  love 
I  live.     Whatever  is  fountain  to  the  one 
Is  fountain  to  the  other;  and  whene'er 
Our  God  unknits  the  riddle  of  the  one. 
There  is  no  shade  or  fold  of  mystery 
Swathing  the  other. 

Many,  many  years  — 
For  they  seem  many  and  my  most  of  life, 
And  well  I   could   have   Imger'd  in   that 
porch,  iSo 

So  unproportion'd  to  the  dwelling-place, — 
In  the  May-dews  of  childhood,  opposite 
The  flush  and  dawn  of  youth,  we  lived  to- 
gether, 
Apart,  alone  together  on  those  hills. 

Before  he  saw  my  day  my  father  died. 
And  he  was  happy  that  he  saw  it  not; 


Bat  I  and  the  first  daisy  on  his  grave 
From  the  same  day  came  into  light  at 

once. 
As  Love  and  I  do  number  equal  yeaisiy 
So  she,  my  love,  is  of  an  age  with  me.     19s 
How  like  each  other  was  the  birth  of  aaeh  I 
On  the  nme  monung,  almost  tlie  mm 

boor. 
Under  the  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stars  — 
O,  falsehood  of  all  stazHsraft  1  —  we  were 

bom. 
How  like  each  other  was  the  birth  of  each  I 
The  sister  of  my  mother  —  she  that  bore 
Camilla  close  beneath  her  beating  heart. 
Which  to  the  imprison'd  spirit  of  the  ehild. 
With  its  true-touched  pulses  in  the  flow 
And  hourly  visitation  of  the  blood,  aoo 

Sent  notes  of  preparation  manifold. 
And  mellow'd  echoes  of  the  outer  world  — 
My  mother's  sister,  mother  of  my  love. 
Who  had  a  twofold  claim  upon  my  heart. 
One  twofold  mightier  than  the  other  was, 
In  giving  so  much  beauty  to  the  world. 
And  so  much  wealth  as  God  had  eharged 

her  with  — 
Loathing  to  put  it  from  herself  for  ever. 
Left  her  own  life  with  it;  and  dying  thus, 
Crown'd  with  her  highest  act  the  placid 

face  aio 

And   breathless   body  of  her  good  deeds 

past 

So  were  we  bom,  so  orphan'd.     She  waa 
motherless. 
And  I  without  a  father.     So  from  each 
Of  those  two  pillars  which  from  earth  up- 
hold 
Our  childhood,  one  had  fallen  away,  and  all 
The  careful  burthen  of  our  tender  years 
Trembled  upon  the  other.     He  that  gave 
Her  life,  to  me  delightedly  fulfilled 
AH  loving  kindnesses,  all  offices 
Of  watchful  care  and  trembling  tenderness 
He  waked  for  both,  be  pray'd  for  both,  he 
slept  221 

Dreaming  of  both;  nor  was  his  love  the 

less 
Because  it  was  divided,  and  shot  forth 
Boughs  on  each  side,  laden  with  wholesome 

shade, 
Wherein  we  nested  sleeping  or  awake. 
And  sang  aloud  the  matin-song  of  life. 

She  was  my  foster-sister.     On  one  arm 
The  flaxen  ringlets  of  our  infancies 
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WadUr^dy  tbe  while  we  rested ;  one  soft  lap 
FSDov'd  «•  both;  a  oommon  light  of  eyes 
Wm OB «s  as  we  lay;  our  baby  lips,        asi 
Kiabg  one  bosom,  erer  drew  from  thence 
Ik  itraam  of  life,  one  stream,  one  life, 

OM  blood, 
Qm  Rstenaneey  which,  still  as  thought 

grew  large, 
8121  kigsr   moulding  all  the    house  of 

thought, 
Mads  sll  our  tastes  and  fancies  like,  per- 
haps— 
AH— sll  out  one;  and  strange  to  me,  and 

sweet, 
Svtet  thro'  strange   years  to  know  that 

whatsoe'er 
Osr  general  mother  meant  for  me  alone, 
On  mutual  mother  dealt  to  both  of  us.    140 
So  wliat  was  earliest  mine  in  earliest  life, 
Iihsrsd  with  her  in  whom  myself  remains. 

As  was  our  childhood,  so  our  infancy, 
Thgr  tell  me,  was  a  Tcry  miracle 
Of  ralow-feeling  and  communion. 
They  tell  me  that  we  would  not  be  alone,  — 
We  cried  when  we  were  parted;  when  I 

wept, 
Her  fmile  lit  up  the  rainbow  on  my  tears, 
Stay'd  on  the  cloud  of  sorrow;  that  we 

lOTOd 

TW  aoiiiid  of  one  another's  voices  more  150 
Thaa  the  gray  cuckoo  loves  his  name,  and 

leam'd 
To  lisp  in  tune  together;  that  we  slept 
Ib  the  same  cradle  always,  face  to  face, 
Heart  beating  time  to  heart,  lip  pressing 

Up, 
Folding  each  other,  breathing  on  each  other. 
Dreaming   together  —  dreaming   of   each 

other. 
They  should  have  added, — till  the  morning 

liKht 
Sloped  thro'  the  pines,  upon  the  dewy  pane 
Falling,  unseal'd  our  eyelids,  and  we  woke 
To  gase  upon  each  other.     If  this  be  true, 
Ai  thought  of  which  my  whole  soul  lan- 
guishes a6i 
And  faints,  and  hath  no  pulse,  no  breath 

—  astho' 
A  man  in  some  still  garden  should  infuse 
Rich  atar  in  the  bosom  of  the  rose, 
Till,  drunk  with  its  own  wine,  and  overfull 
Of  sweetness,  and  in  smelling  of  itself, 
It  fall  on  its  own  thorns  —  if  this  be  true  — 
Amd  that  way  my  wish  leads  me  evermore 


Still  to  believe  it,  't  is  so  sweet  a  thought  — 
Why  in  the  utter  stillness  of  the  soul  370 
Doth  question'd  memory  answer  not,  nor 

tell 
Of  this  our  earliest,  our  closest-drawn, 
Most   loveliest,  esxthly  -  heavenliest   har- 
mony? 

O  blossom'd  portal  of  the  lonely  house, 
Green  prelude,  April  promise,  glad  new- 
year 
Of  being,  which  with  earliest  violets 
And  lavish  carol  of  dear-throated  larks 
FUi'd  aU  the  March  of  life !  — I  will  not 

speak  of  thee. 
These  have  not  seen  thee,  these  can  never 

know  thee. 
They  cannot    understand    me.     Fubb  we 

then  s8o 

A  term  of  eighteen  years.    Ye  would  but 

laueh 
If  I  should  tell  you  how  I  hoard  in  thought 
The  faded  rhymes  and  scraps  of  ancient 

crones, 
Grav  relics  of  the  nurseries  of  the  world, 
Which  are  as  gems  set  in  my  memory. 
Because  she  learnt  them  with  me;  or  what 

use 
To  know  her  father  left  us  just  before 
The  daffodil  was  blown  ?  or  how  we  found 
The  dead  man  cast  upon  the  shore  7    All 

this 
Seems  to  the  ouiet  daylight  of  your  minds 
But  cloud  ana  smoke,  and  in  the  dark  of 

mine  »qt 

Is  traced  with  flame.    Move  with  me  to  the 

event. 

There  came  a  glorious  morning,  such  a 
one 
As  dawns  but  once  a  season.    Mercury 
On  such  a  morning  would  have  flung  him- 
self 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  and  swum  with  bal- 
anced wings 
To  some  tall  mountain.  When  I  said  to  her, 
*  A  day  for  gods  to  stoop,'  she  answered^ 

'Ay, 
And  men  to  soar; '  for  as  that  other  gased. 
Shading  his  eyes  till  all  the  fierv  doiM,  500 
The  prophet  and  the  cftiariot  and  the  steeds. 
Suck  d  into  oneness  like  a  little  star 
Were  drunk  into  the  inmost  blue,  we  stood. 
When  first  we  came  from  out  the  pines  at 
noon, 
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With  bands  for  eaves,  uplooking  and  al- 
most 
Waiting  to  see  some  blessed  sbape  in  bea- 

yen, 
So  bathed  we  were  in  brilliance.    Never  yet 
Before  or  after  have  I  known  the  spring 
Pour  with  such  sadden  deluges  of  light 
Into  the  middle  summer;  for  that  day    310 
Love,  rising,  shook  his  wings,  and  eharged 

the  vrinds 
With  spiced  May -sweets  from  bound  to 

bound,  and  blew 
Fresh  fire  into  the  sun,  and  from  within 
Burst  thro'  the  heated  bnds,  and  sent  his 

soul 
Into  the  songs  of  birds,  and  touoh'd  far-off 
His  mountain-altars,  his  high  hills,  with 

flame 
Milder  and  purer. 

Thro'  the  rocks  we  wound; 
The  great  pine  shook  with  lonely  sounds 

of  joy 
That  came  on  the  sea-wind.     As  mountain 

streams 
Our  bloods  ran  free;  the  sunshine  seem'd 

to  brood  3»o 

More  warmly  on  the  heart  than  on  the 

brow. 
We  often  paused,  and,  looking  back,  we  saw 
The  clefts  and  openings  in  the  mountains 

iiird 
With  the  blue  valley  and  the  glistening 

brooks. 
And  all  the  low  dark  groves,  a  land  of  love  I 
A  land  of  promise,  a  land  of  memory, 
A  land  of  promise  flowing  with  the  milk 
And  honey  of  delicious  memories  ! 
And  down  to  sea,  and  far  as  eye  could  ken. 
Each  way   from   verge  to  verge  a  Holy 

Land,  330 

Still  growing  holier  as  you  near'd  the  bay. 
For  there  the  Temple  stood. 

When  we  had  reach'd 
The  grassy  platform  on  some  hill,  I  stoop'd, 
I  gather^  the  wild  herbs,  and  for  her  brows 
And  mine  made  garlands  of  the  selfsame 

flower. 
Which  she  took  smiling,  and  with  my  work 

thus 
Crown*d  her  clear  forehead.    Once  or  twice 

she  told  me  — 
For  I  remember  all  things  —  to  let  grow 
The  flowers  that  run  poison  in  their  veins. 


She  said,  *  The  evil  flourish  in  the  wocld.' 
Then  playfully  she  ^ve  herself  the  lie  — 
*  Nothing  in  nature  is  unbeantifnl;  34 

So,  brother,  pluck  and  spare  moi.'    80  £1 

wove 
Even  the  dull-blooded  poppy-stem, ' 

flower, 
'  (ued  with  the  scarlet  of  a  fierce  sunrise^ 
Like  to  the  wild  youth  of  an  evil  prineOv 
Is  without  sweetness,  bnt  who  crowns  ~ 

self 
Above  the  naked  poisons  of  his  heart 
In  his  old  age.'     A  graoefnl  thoa^^ 

hers 
Graven  on  my  fancy  I    And  O,  how  like  % 

nymph,  399 

A  stately  mountain  nymph  she  look'd !  how 

native 
Unto  the  hills  she  trod  on  I  Whfle  I 
My  coronal  slowly  disentwined  itself 
And  fell  between  us  both;  tho'  while  I 

gazed 
My  spirit  leap'd  as  with  those  thrills  of  bliss 
That  strike  across  the  soul  in  prayer,  and 

show  us 
That  we  are  surely  heard.    Methonght  a 

light 
Burst  from  the  garland  I  had  woven,  and 

stood 
A  solid  glory  on  her  bright  black  hair; 
A  light  methought  broke  from  her  dark, 

dark  eyes,  360 

And  shot  itself  into  the  singing  winds; 
A  mystic  light  flash'd  even  from  her  white 

robe 
As  from  a  glass  in  the  sun,  and  fell  about 
My  footsteps  on  the  mountains. 

Last  we  came 
To  what  our  people  call  *  The  Hill  of  Woe.' 
A  bridge  is  there,  that,  look'd  at  from  be- 
neath. 
Seems  but  a  cobweb  filament  to  link 
The   yawning    of   an   earthquake  -  cloven 

chasm. 
And  thence  one  night,  when  all  the  winds 

were  loud, 
A  wof ul  man  —  for  so  the  story  went —    370 
Had  thrust  his  wife  and  child  and  dash'd 

himself 
Into  the  dizzy  depth  below.    Below, 
Fierce  in  the  strength  of  far  descent,  a 

stream 
Flies  with  a    shatter'd   foam    along    the 
chasm. 
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Hi  ftA  was  perQoiis,  loosely  strown 
Willi  onigB. 
Wt  isstad  slowly;   yet  to  both  there 


Hi  joy  el  life  in  steepness  overcome, 
iidfiotories  of  ssoent,  and  looking  down 
OiaB  tbst  bnd  look'd  down  on  as;  and  joy 
Ii  huthing  nearer  heaven;  and  joy  to  me, 
HUk  ofer  Si  the  amre-eireled  earth,      381 
Ttweitbe  with  her  as  if  in  heaven  itself; 
Aid  BOfe  than  joy  that  I  to  her  became 
flw  nardian  and  her  angel,  raising  her 
SdU  higher,  past  all  peril,  until  she  saw 
ficMsto  her  feet  the  region  far  away, 
fii^wd  the  nearest  mountain's  boskv  brows, 
Am  in  open  prospect — heath  and  hill, 
iad  hollow  lined  and  wooded  to  the  lips, 
iad  sleep -down  walls  of   battlemented 
loek  390 

GSUsd  with  broom,  or  shattered  into  spires, 
Asd  glory  of  broad  waters  interfnsed, 
WhsMe  rose  as  it  were  breath  and  steam 

of  gold. 
And  over  all  the  great  wood  rioting 
A-«IJjJu».t«dc'do,.t«r.d.tinte. 

With  falling  brook  or  blossom'd  bush  — 

and  last. 
Framing  the  mighty  landscape  to  the  west, 
A  pnrpfe  range  of  mountain-cones,  between 
Wooee  interspaces  gush'd  in  blinding  bursts 
The  iBoocpogate  bl^  of  sun  and 


At  length 
Deaeending  from  the  point,  and  standing 

both  401 

These  00  the  tremulous  bridge,  that  from 

beneath 
Had  seem'd  a  gosaamer  filament  up  in  air. 
We  paused  amid  the  splendor.    All  the 


And  even  unto  the  middle  south  was  ribb'd 
And  barr'd  with  bloom  on  bloom.   The  sun 

below. 
Held  for  a  spaee  'twixt  cloud  and  wave, 

showerd  down 
Rays  of  n  mighty  circle,  weaving  over 
TlMt  varioos  wilderness  a  tissue  of  light 
Unpniallerd.     On     the    other    side,    the 

moon,  410 

Half-melted  into  thin  blue  air,  stood  still, 
And  pale  and  fibrous  as  a  wither'd  leaf, 
Kor  yet  endured  in  preience  of  His  eyes 
To  tiMBe  his  lustre;  most  unloverlike, 

hi  his  nhsence  full  of  light  and  joy, 


And  giving  light  to  others.  But  this  most. 
Next  to  her  presence  whom  I  loved  so  well, 
Spoke  loudly  even  into  my  inmost  heart  4i« 
AlS   to   my  outward   hearing.     The  loud 

stream, 
Forth  issuing  from  his  portals  in  the  crag, — 
A  visible  link  unto  the  home  of  my  heart,  — 
Ran  amber  toward  the  west,  and  nigh  the 


Parting  my  own  loved  mountains  was  re- 
ceived. 
Shorn  of  its  strength,  into  the  sympathy 
Of  that  small  bay,  which  out  to  open  main 
Glow'd  intermingling  close  beneath  the  sun. 
Spirit  of  Love  I  that  little  hour  was  bound. 
Shut  in  from  Time,  and  dedicate  to  thee; 
Thy  fires  from  heaven  had  touch'd  it,  and 

the  earth 
They  fell  on  became  hallow'd  evermore.  430 

We  tum'd,  our  eyes   met;    hers  were 

bright,  and  mine 
Were  dim  with  floating  tears,  that  shot  the 

sunset 
In  lightnings  round  me,  and  my  name  was 

borne 
Upon  her  breath.     Henceforth  my  name 

has  been 
A  hallow'd  memory  like  the  names  of  old, 
A  centred,  elory-circled  memory, 
And  a  peculiar  treasure,  brooking  not 
Exchange  or  currency ;  and  in  that  hour 
A  hope  flow'd  round  roe,  like  a  golden  mist 
Charm'd  amid  eddies  of  melodious  airs,  440 
A    moment,    ere    the    onward   whirlwind 

shatter  it, 
Waver'd  and  floated  —  which  was  less  than 

Hope, 
Because  it  lack'd  the    power  of  perfect 

Hope; 
But  which  was  more  and  higher  than  all 

Hope, 
Because  all  other  Hope  had  lower  aim; 
Even  that  this  name  to  which  her  graeioos 

lips 
Did  lend  such  gentle  utterance,  this  one 

name, 
In    some    obscure    hereafter,    might    in- 

wreathe  — 
How  lovelier,  nobler  then  I  —  her  life,  her 

love. 
With  my  life,  love,  soul,  spirit,  and  heart 

and  strength.  450 

*  Brother, '  she  said, '  let  this  be  oall'd  henoe* 

forth 
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The  Hill  of  Hope; '  and  I  replied,  * O  sister, 
My  will  is  one  with  thine;  the  Hill  of 

Hope.' 
Nevertheless,  we  did  not  change  the  name. 

I  did  not  speak;  I  coald  not  speak  my 

love. 
Love  lieth  deep,  Lore  dwells  not  in  lip- 
depths. 
Lore  wraps  his  wings  on  either  side  the 

hei^ 
Constraining  it  with  kisses  close  and  warm, 
Absorbing  ul  the  incense  of  sweet  thoughts 
So  that  thej  pass  not  to  the  shrine  of 

sound.  460 

Else  had  the  life  of  that  delighted  hour 
Drunk  in  the  largeness  of  the  utterance 
Of  Love;  but  how  should  earthly  measure 

mete 
The  heavenly  -  unmeasured    or   unlimited 

Love, 
Who  scarce  can  tune  his  high  majestic 

sense 
Unto  the  thunder -song  that  wheels  the 

spheres. 
Scarce  living  in  the  iGolian  harmony, 
And  flowing  odor  of  the  spacious  air. 
Scarce  housed  within  the    circle  of  this 

earth. 
Be  cabin'd  up  in  words  and  syllables,       470 
Which  pass  with  that  which  breathes  them  ? 

Sooner  earth 
Might  go  round    heaven,  and  the  strait 

girth  of  Time 
Inswathe  the  fulness  of  Eternity, 
Than  language  grasp  the  infinite  of  Love. 

O  day  which  did  enwomb  that  happy 

hour, 
Thou  art  blessed  in  the  years,  divinest  day  I 
O  Genius  of  that  hour  which  dost  uphold 
Thy  coronal  of  glory  like  a  god, 
Amid  thy  melancholy  mates  far-seen,      479 
Who  walk  before  thee,  ever  turning  round 
To  gaze  upon  thee  till  their  eyes  are  dim 
With  dwelling  on  the  light  and  depth  of 

thine. 
Thy  name  is  ever  worshipp'd  among  hours  ! 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  seem'd  to  die, 
For  bliss  stood  round  me  like  the  light  of 

heaven,  — 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  known  the 

death ; 
Tea,  had  the  Power  from  whose  right  hand 

the  light 


Of  Life  issneth,  and  from  whose  left  band 

floweth 
The  Shadow  of  Death,  perennial  efBneiieei^ 
Whereof  to  all  that  draw  the  wholesome  air, 
Somewhile    the    one    must    overflow    the 

other —  491 

Then  had  he  stemm'd  my  day  with  night,. 

and  driven 
My  current  to    the    fountain  whence    i^ 

sprang,— 
Even  his  own  abiding  ezeellenoe  — 
On  me,  methinks,  that  shock  of  gloom  had^ 

fallen 
Unf  elt,  and  in  this  glory  I  had  merged 
The  other,  like  the  sun  I  gased  upon. 
Which  seeming  for  the  moment  doe  tc» 

death. 
And  dipping  his    head   low  beneath  the 

▼erge,  499 

Tet  bearing  round  about  him  his  own  day. 
In  confidence  of  unabated  strength, 
Steppeth  from  heaven  to  heaven,  from  light 

to  lieht, 
And  holdetn  his  undimmed  forehead  tmt 
Into  a  clearer  xenith,  pure  of  cloud. 

We  trod  the  shadow  of  the  downward  hill; 
We  past  from  light  to  dark.    On  the  other 

side 
Is  scoop'd  a  cavern  and  a  mountain  hall. 
Which  none   have   fathom'd.    If  you   go 

far  in  — 
The  country  people  rumor — yon  may  hear 
The  moaning  of  the  woman  and  the  child, 
Shut  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  rock.  511 
I  too  have  heard  a  sound  —  perchance  of 

streams 
Running  far  on  within  its  inmost  halls. 
The  home  of  darkness;  but  the  cavern- 
mouth. 
Half  overtrailed  with  a  wanton  weed. 
Gives  birth  to  a  brawling  brook,  that  pass- 
ing lightly 
Adown  a  natural  stair  of  tangled  roots. 
Is  presently  received  in  a  sweet  grave 
Of  eglantines,  a  place  of  burial 
Far  lovelier  than  its  cradle;  for  unseen,  sao 
But  taken  with  the  sweetness  of  the  place. 
It  makes  a  constant  bubbling  melody 
That  drowns  the   nearer   echoes.     Lower 

down 
Spreads  out  a  little  lake,  that,  flooding, 

leaves 
Low  banks  of  yellow  sand;  and  from  the 
woods 
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Ikk  Mi  it   rise   thrae  dark,  taU   ey- 


ThiM  cyprisii,  fjrmbok  of  morUl  woe, 
Ikl  MB  plant  oYor  grayei. 

Hither  we  came, 
Aid  attag  down  upon  the  golden  moss, 
BiU  6oaTef«e  sweet  and  fow  —  low  con- 
vene eweNBt,  530 
Ii  wiueh  oar  yoiees  bore  leaf  t  part.    The 

wind 
Told  a  bf»-tale  beside  us,  how  he  woo*d 
IW  wsters,  and    the    waters   answering 

hsp'd 
To  kiMss  of  the  wind,  that,  siok  with  love, 
Faisled  at  interrals,  and  grew  again 
To  otteraoee  of  passion*    Ye  cannot  shape 
futj  so  fair  as  u  this  memory. 
MitlKNigfat  all  ezoellenoe  that  ever  was 
flid  drawn  herself  from  many  thousand 
Tears,  539 

iad  sll  the  separate  Edens  of  this  earth, 
To  centre  in  this  place  and  time.     I  lis- 

ten'd. 
And  her  wovds  stole  with  most  prcTailing 

sweetness 
Iflfto  my  heart,  as  thronging  fancies  come 
To  boys  and  girls  when  summer  days  are 


Aad  tool  and  heart  and  body  are  all  at 


What  manrel  my  Camilla  told  me  all  ? 
It  was  so  happy  an  hour,  so  sweet  a  place, 
Aad  I  was  as  the  brother  of  her  blood, 
Aad  hj  that  name  I   moved    upon  her 

Dreathj 
Dear  name,  which  had  too  much  of  near- 
ness in  it  550 
Aad  heralded  the  distance  of  this  time  I 
At  first  her  voice  was  very  sweet  and  low. 
As  if  she  were  afraid  of  utterance; 
Bat  in  the  onward  current  of  her  speech,  — 
As  echoes  of  the  hollow-banked  brooks 
Are  fiMhion'd  by  the  channel  which  they 

keep,— 
Her  words  did  of  their  meaning  borrow 

sound. 
Her  eheek  did  catch  the  color  of  her  words. 
I  heard  and  trembled,  yet  I  could  but 


My  heart  paosed  —  my  raised  eyelids  would 
not  fall,  560 

Bat  itill  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  skv. 
I  seem'd  the  only  part  of  Time  stood  still, 
Aad  saw  the  motion  of  all  other  things; 


While  her  words,  syllable  by  syllable. 
Like  water,  drop  by  drop,  upon  my  ear 
Fell,  and  I  wish'd,  yet  vnsn'd  her  not  to 

speak; 
But  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  wish. 
What  marvel  my  Camilla  told  me  all 
Her  maiden  dignities  of  Hope  and  Love  — 
<  Perchance,'  she  said,  '  retum'd '  ?    Even 

then  the  stars  570 

Did  tremble  in  their  stations  as  I  gazed; 
But  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  vrish. 
No  wish  —  no  hope.    Hope  was  not  wholly 

dead. 
But  breatlung  hard  at  the  approach  of 

death, — 
Camilla,  mv  Camilla,  who  vras  mine 
No  longer  m  the  dearest  sense  of  mine  — 
For  all  the  secret  of  her  inmost  heart, 
And  all  the  maiden  empire  of  her  mind, 
Lay  like  a  map  before  me,  and  I  saw 
There,  where  I  hoped  myself  to  reign  as 

king,  580 

There,  where  that  day  I  erown'd  myself  as 

king, 
There  in  my  realm  and  even  on  my  throne, 

Another  t    Then  it  seem'd  as  tho'  a  link 

Of  some  tight  chain   within    my  inmost 

frame 
Was  riven  in  twain;  that  life  I  heeded  not 
Flowed  from  me,  and  the  darkness  of  the 

grave, 
The  darkness  of  the  fpave  and  utter  night, 
Did  swallow  up  my  vision;  at  her  feet, 
Even  the  feet  of  her  1  loved,  I  fell, 
Smit  with  exceeding  sorrow  unto  death.    $90 

Then  had  th«  e»th  hen^th  ma  jmwt^g 

cloven 
With  such  a  sound  as  when  an  iceberg 

splits 
From  cope  to  base  — had  Heaven  from  all 

her  doors. 
With  all  her  golden  thresholds  clashing, 

roll'd 
Her  heaviest  thunder  —  I  had  lain  as  dead. 
Mute,  blind,  and  motionless  as  then  I  lay; 
Dead,  for  henceforth  there  was  no  life  for 

me  f 
Mute,  for  henceforth  what  use  were  words 

to  me? 
Blind,  for  the  day  was  as  the  night  to  me  ! 
The  night  to  me  was  kinder  than  the  day; 
The  night  in  pity  took  away  my  day,       601 
Because  my  grief  as  yet  was  newly  bom 
Of  eyes  too  weak  to  look  upon  the  light; 
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And  thro'  the  hasty  notice  of  the  ear 
Frail  Life  was  startled  from  the  tender 

love 
Of  him  she  brooded  over.    Would  I  had 

lain 
Until  the  plaited  iyy-tress  had  woond 
Roond  my  worn  limbs,  and  the  wild  brier 

had  driyen 
Its  knotted    thorns    thro'    my   unpaining 

brows, 
Leaning  its  roses  on  my  faded  eyes.        610 
The  wind  had  blown  above  me,  and  the 

rain 
Had  fallen  upon  me,  and  the  gilded  snake 
Had  nestled  m  this  bosom-throne  of  Love, 
Bat  I  had  been  at  rest  for  evermore. 

Long  time  entrancement  held  me.     All 

too  soon 
Life  —  like  a  wanton,  too-officious  friend. 
Who  will  not  hear  denial,  vain  and  rude 
With  proffer  of  unwish'd-for  senrioes  — 
Entering  all  the  avenues  of  sense 
Fkst  thro'  into  his  citadel,  the  brain,        6ao 
With  hated  warmth  of  apprehensiveness. 
And  first  the  chillness  of  the  sprinkled 

brook 
Smote  on  my  brows,  and  then  I  seem'd  to 

hear 
Its  murmur,  as  the  drowning  seaman  hears. 
Who  with  his  head  below  the  surface  dropt 
Listens  the  muffled  booming  indistinct 
Of  the  confused  floods,  and  dimly  knows 
His  head  shall  rise  no  more;  and  then  came 

in 
The  white  light  of  the  weary  moon  above, 
Difhised  and  molten  into  fla^  cloud.       630 
Was  my  sight  drunk  that  it  did  shape  to 

me 
Him  who  should  own  that  name  ?     Were 

it  not  well 
If  so  be  that  the  echo  of  that  name 
Ringring  within  the  fancy  had  updrawn 
A  fashion  and  a  phantasm  of  the  form 
It  should  attach  to  ?    Phantom  I  —  had  the 

ghastliest 
That  ever  lusted  for  a  body,  sucking 
The  foul  steam  of  the  grave  to  thicken  by 

it. 
There  in  the  shuddering  moonlight  brought 

its  face  639 

And  what  it  has  for  eyes  as  close  to  mine 
As  he  did  —  better  that  than  his,  than  he 
The  friend,  the  neighbor,  Lionel,  the  be- 
loved. 


The  loved,  the  lover,  the  happy  Tjonel, 
The  low-voioed,  tender-spiritea  Lirniel, 
All  joy,  to  whom  my  agony  was  a  ioy. 
O,  how  her  choice  £d  leap  forth  from  fan 

eyes  I 
O,  how  her  love  did  clothe  itself  in  amilea 
About  his  lips  I  and  —  not  one  momeiii't 

grace  — 
Then  when  the  effect  weig^'d  seas  upon 

my  head 
To  come  my  way  I  to  twit  me  with  the 

cansel  650 

Was  not  the  land  as  free  thro' all  her 

^  ways 
To  him  as  me  ?    Was  not  his  wont  to 

walk 
Between    the    going    light    and    growing 

night? 
Had  I  not  learnt  my  loss  before  he  came  ? 
Could  that  be  more  because  he  came  my 

way? 
Why  should  he  not  come  my  way  if  he 

would? 
And  yet  to-night,  to-night  —  when  all  my 

wealth 
Flash'd  from  me  in  a  moment  and  I  fell 
Beggar'd  for  ever — why  should  he  come 

my  way 
Robed  in  those  robes  of  light  I  must  not 

wear,  660 

With  that  g^reat  crown  of  beams  about  his 

brows  — 
Come  like  an  angel  to  a  damned  soul, 
To  tell  him  of  the  bliss  he  bad  with  God  — 
Come  like  a  careless  and  a  greedy  heir 
That  scarce  can  wait  the  reading  of  the 

will 
Before  he  takes  possession  ?    Was  mine  a 

mood 
To  be  invaded  rudely,  and  not  rather 
A  sacred,  secret,  unapproached  woe, 
Unspeakable  ?     I  was  shut  up  with  Grief; 
She  took  the  body  of  my  past  delight,     670 
Narded  and  swathed  and  balm'd  it  for  her- 
self. 
And  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  of  rock 
Never  to  rise  again.     I  was  led  mute 
Into  her  temple  like  a  sacrifice; 
I  was  the  High  Priest  in  her  holiest  plaec^ 
Not  to  be  loudly  broken  in  upon. 

O  friend,  thoughts  deep  and  heavy  as 
these  well-nigh 
O'erbore  the  limits  of  my  brain:  but  he 
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Bni  o*tr  me,  and  mj  neck  his  arm  up- 

(IkMflU  it  was  an  adder's  fold,  and  once 
I  rtioft  to  disengage  myself,  bat  f ail'd,    68 1 
Bwf  10  feeble.    She  bent  above  me,  too; 
Wa  was  her  cheek,   for  whatsoe'er  of 

hli^ 
Lifw  IB  tne  dewy  touch  of  pity  had  made 
III  lid  roce  there  a  pale  one  —  and  her 

eyes  — 
I  liwthe  moonlight  glitter  on  their  tears  — 
Aid  lome  few  drops  of  that  distressful  rain 
FfO  OB  my  face,  and  her  long  ringlets 

mored, 
DisopiBg  and  beaten  by  the  breeze,  and 

brush'd 
My  fidlen  forehead  in  their  to  and  fro,    690 
For  IB  the  sudden  anj^ish  of  her  heart 
Loosed  from  their  simple  thrall  they  had 

flow'd  abroad, 
Aad  floated  on  and  parted  round  her  neck, 
lUialii«  her  form  Wf way.    She.  when  I 

woke, 
Something  she  ask'd,  I  know  not  what,  and 

ask'd, 
Uaaaswer'd,  since  I  spake  not;  for  the 

sound 
Of  that  dear  yoioe  so  musically  low, 
Aad  DOW  first  heard  with  any  sense  of  pain, 
As  it  had  taken  life  away  before,  699 

Choked  all  the  syllables  that  strove  to  rise 
From  my  full  hMrt. 

Hie  blissful  lover,  too, 
From  his  great  hoard  of  happiness  dis- 

UU'd 
Some  drops  of  solace;  like  a  vain  rich 


Because  my  own  was  darken'd?      Why 


That,  haTing  alwajrs  prospered  in  the  world, 
Foldhig  his  nands,  deals  comfortable  words 
To  hearts  wounded  for  ever;  yet,  in  truth. 
Fair  speech  was  his  and  delicate  of  phrase. 
Falling  in  whispers  on  the  sense,  adaress'd 
More  to  the  inward  than  the  outward  ear. 
As  rain  of  the  midsummer  midnight  soft, 
fiearee-heard,  recalling  fragrance  and  the 

green  711 

Of  the  dead  spring:  but  mine  was  wholly 

dead. 
No  bud,  no  leaf,  no  flower,  no  fruit  for  me. 
Tet  who  had  done,  or  who  had  suffer'd 

wrong? 
Asd  whr  was  I  to  darken  their  pure  love  ? 
If^  as  I  found,  they  two  did  love  each 

other. 


was 


I 


To  cross  between  their  happy  star  and 
them  ? 

To  stand  a  shadow  by  their  shining  doors. 

And  vex  them  vrith  my  darkness  ?  Did  I 
love  her  ?  7»o 

Ye  know  that  I  did  love  her;  to  this  pre- 
sent 

My  fuU-orb'd  love  has  waned  not.  Did  I 
love  her, 

And  could  I  look  upon  her  tearful  eyes  ? 

What  had  she  done  to  weep  ?  Why  should 
she  weep  ? 

0  innocent  of  spirit —  let  my  heart 
Break  rather  —  whom  the  gentlest  airs  of 

heaven 
Should  kiss  with  an  unwonted  gentleness. 
Her  love  did  murder  mine  ?    What  then  ? 

She  deem'd 

1  wore  a  brother's  mind;  she  call'd  me 

brother. 
She  told  me  all  her  love;  she  shall  not 
weep.  730 

The  brightness  of  a  burning  thought, 

awhile 
In  battle  with  the  glooms  of  my  dark  will, 
Mooulike  emerged,  and  to  itself  lit  up 
There  on  the  depth  of  an  unfathom'd  woe 
Reflex  of  action.    Starting  up  at  once. 
As  from  a  dismal  dream  of  my  own  death, 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  lost  my  love  in  Love; 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  graspt  the  hand  she 

loved, 
And  laid  it  in  her  own,  and  sent  my  cry 
Thro'  the  blank  night  to  Him  who  loving 

made  740 

The  happy  and  the  unhappy  love,  that  He 
Would  hold  the  hand  of    blessing   over 

them, 
Lionel,  the  happy,  and  her,  and  her,  his 

bride  I 
Let  them  so  love  that  men  and  boys  may 

wyi 
*  Lo  I  how  they  love  each  other  I '  till  their 

love 
Shall  ripen  to  a  proverb,  unto  all 
Known,  when  their  faces  are  forgot  in  the 

land  — 
One  golden  dn>am  of  love,  from  which  may 

death 
Awake  them  with  heaven's  music  in  a  life 
More  living  to  some  happier  happiness,  750 
Swallowing  its  precedent  in  victory. 
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And  as  for  me,  Camilla,  as  for  me,  — 
The  dew  of  tears  is  an  unwholesome  dew, 
Thej  will  but  sicken  the  sick  plant  the 

more. 
Deem  that  1  love  thee  bat  as  brothers  do, 
So  shalt  thou  love  me  still  as  sisters  do; 
Or  if  thou  dream  aught  farther,  dream  but 

how 
I  could  have  loved  thee,  had  there  been 

none  else 
To  love  as  lovers,  loved  again  by  thee. 

Or  this,  or  somewhat    like  to  this,  I 

spake,  760 

When  I  beheld  her  weep  so  ruefully; 
For  sure  my  love  should  ne'er  indue  the 

front 
And  mask  of  Hate,  who  lives  on  others' 

moans. 
Shall  Love  pledge  Hatred  in  her  bitter 

draughts. 
And  batten  on  her  poisons  ?    Love  forbid  I 
Love  passeth  not  the  threshold  of  cold 

Hate, 
And  Hate  is  strange  beneath  the  roof  of 

Love. 
O  Love,  if  thou  be'st  Love,  dry  up  these 

tears 
Shed  for  the  love  of  Love;  for  tho'  mine 

image. 
The  subject  of  thy  power,  be  cold  in  her. 
Yet,   like   cold    snow,   it  melteth  in    the 

source  771 

Of  these  sad  tears,  and  feeds  their  down- 
ward flow. 
So  Love,  arraigned  to  judgment  and   to 

death. 
Received  unto  himself  a  part  of  blame. 
Being  guiltless,  as  an  innocent  prisoner, 
Who,  when  the  woful  sentence  hath  been 

past. 
And  all   the   clearness  of  his  fame  hath 

gone 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  curse  of  man. 
First  faUs   asleep    in    swoon,   wherefrom 

awaked. 
And  looking  round  upon  bis  tearful  friends. 
Forthwith  and  in  his  agony  conceives       781 
A  shameful  sense  as  of  a  cleaving  crime  — 
For  whence  without  some  guilt  should  such 

g^ef  be? 

So  died   that  hour,    and  fell   into  the 
abysm 
Of  forms  outworn,  but  not  to  me  outworn. 


Who  never  bail'd  another  —  was    thers 

one? 
There  might  bo  one  —  one  other,  worth  the 

life 
That  made  it  sensible.    80  that  hoor  died 
Like  odor  rapt  into  the  win|;ed  wind 
Borne  into  aUen  lands  and  nr  away.        790 

There  be  some  hearts  so  airily  hwltg  that 

they. 
They — when  their  love  is  wreek'd  —  if 

Love  can  wreck  — 
On  that  sharp  ridge  of  ntnuMt  doom  ride 

highly 
Above  the  perilous  seas  of  Change  and 

Chance, 
Nay,  more,  hcdd  out  the  lights  of  cheerfol- 

ness; 
As  the  tall  ship,  that  many  a  dreary  year 
Knit  to  some  oismal  sandbank  far  at  aea. 
All  thro'  the  livelong  hours  of  utter  dark. 
Showers  slanting  li^t  upon  the  doloroiis 

wave. 
For  me  —  what  light,  what  gleam  on  those 

black  ways  800 

Where  Love  could  walk  with  banish'd  Hope 

no  more  ? 

It  was  ill-done  to  part  yon,  sisters  fair; 
Love's  arms  were  wreath'd  about  the  neck 

of  Hope, 
And  Hope  kiss'd  Love,  and  Love  drew  in 

her  breath 
In  that  close  kiss,  and  drank  her  whisper'd 

tales. 
They  said  that  Love  would  die  when  Hope 

was  g^ne. 
And  Love  moum'd  long,  and  sorrowed  after 

Hope; 
At  last  she  sought  out  Memory,  and  they 

trod 
The  same  old  paths  where  Love  had  walk'd 

with  Hope, 
And  Memory  fed  the  soul  of  Love  with 

tears.  810 


II 


From  that  time  forth  I  would  not  see  her 

more; 
But  many  weary  moons  I  lived  alone  — 
Alone,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  g^at  forest. 
Sometimes  upon  the  hills  beside  the  sea 
All  day   I  watch'd  the  floating  isles  of 

shade, 
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OD  the   shore,  upon  the 


iBMBsibly  I  drew  her  name,  until 
The  BMUung  of  the  letters  shot  into 
My  bnin;  anon  the  wanton  billow  wash'd 
TMOi  oTer»  till  they  laded  like  my  love. 
The  hollow  eaToms  heard  me  —  the  black 

biooks 
Of  the  nid^fbrest  heard  me  —  the  soft 

wiiidsy 
LadflB  with   thistle-down    and  seeds  of 

flowers, 
Fkased  in  their  oourse  to  hear  me,  for  my 

▼oiee 
Was  all  of  thee;  the  merry  linnet  knew 


The  sqairrel  knew  me,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Shot  bj  me  like  a  flash  of  purple  fire. 
The  rough  brier  tore  my  bleeding  palms; 

tM  hemlock. 
Blow -high,  did  strike  my  forehead  as  I 

past;  19 

Tet  trod  I  not  the  wild-flower  in  my  path, 
Nor  braised  the  wild-bird's  egg. 

Was  this  the  end  ? 
Why  grew  we  then  together  in  one  plot  ? 
Why  fed  we  from  one  fountain  ?  drew  one 

son? 
Why  were  oar  mothers  braoehes  of  one 

stem? 
Why  were  we  one  in  all  things,  save  in 

that 
Where  to  have  been  one  had  been  the  cope 

and  erown 
Of  an  I  hoped  and  fear'd  ?  —  if  that  same 


Were  father  to  this  distance,  and  that  one 
Vaonteoarier  to  this  double  t  if  Affection 
Liring  slew  Love,  and  Sympathy  heVd 
oat  JO 

The  boeom-sepolchre  of  Sympathy  ? 

Chiefly  I  sought  the  cavern  and  the  hill 
Where  last  we  roam'd  together,  for  the 

sound 
Of  the  loud  stream  was  pleasant,  and  the 

wind 
Came    wooingly    with    woodbine    smells. 

Sometimes 
An  day  I  sat  within  the  cavern-mouth. 
Fixing  my  eyes  on  those  three  cypress- 


Thai  spired  above  the  wood;  and  with 
mad  hand 


Tearing  the  bright  leaves  of  the  ivy-screen, 
I  cast  them  in  toe  noisy  brook  beneath,  40 
And  watch'd  them  till  they  vanish'd  from 

my  sight 
Beneath  the  oower  of  wreathed  eglantines. 
And  all  the  fragments  of  the  living  rock,  — 
Huge  blocks,  which  some  old  trembling  of 

the  world 
Had  loosen'd  from  the  mountain,  till  they 

fell 
Half -digging  their  own  graves,  —  these  in 

my  agony 
Did  I  make  bare  of  all  the  golden  moss, 
Wherewith  the  dashing  runnel  in  the  spring 
Had  liveried  them  all  over.    In  my  brain 
The  spirit  seem'd  to  flag  from  thought  to 

thought,  so 

As  moonlight  wandering  thro'  a  mist;  my 

blo<xl 
Crept  like  marsh  drains  thro'  all  my  lan- 
guid limbs; 
The  motions  of  my  heart  seem'd  far  within 

me, 
Unfreqnent,  low,  as  tho'  it  told  its  pulses; 
And  yet  it  shook  me,  that  my  frame  would 

shudder. 
As  if  't  were  drawn  asunder  by  the  rack. 
But  over  the  deep  graves  of  Hope  and 

Fear, 
And  all  the  broken  palaces  of  the  past. 
Brooded  one  master-passion  evermore. 
Like  to  a  low-hung  and  a  fiery  sky  60 

Above      some     fair     metropolis,     earth- 

shock'd,  — 
Hung  round  with  ragged  rims  and  burning 

folds,  — 
Embathing  all  with  wild  and  woful  hues. 
Great  hills  of  ruins,  and  collapsed  masses 
Of  thunder-shaken  columns  indistinct. 
And    fused    together    in    the    tyrannous 

light - 
Ruins,  the  ruin  of  all  my  life  and  me  I 

Sometimes   I  thought  Camilla  was  no 

more; 
Some  one  had  told  me  she  was  dead,  and 

ask'd 
If  I  would  see  her  burial.    Then  I  seem*d 
To  rise,  and  through  the  forest -shadow 

borne  71 

With  more  than  mortal  swiftness,  I  ran 

down 
The  steepy  sea-bank,  till  I  came  upon 
The  rear  of  a  procession,  curving  round 
The  silver-sheeted  bay,  in  front  of  which 
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Six  stately  yirgins,  all  in  white,  upbare 
A  broad   earth-eweeping  pall  of  whitest 

lawn, 
Wreathed  round  the  bier  with  garlands.    In 

the  distance, 
From  out  the  yellow  woods  npon  the  hill 
Look'd  forth  Uie  smnmit  and  the  pinnacles 
Of  a  gray  steeple  —  thence  at  intervals    St 
A  low  bell  tolling.     All  the  pageantry. 
Save  those  six  virgins  which  upheld  the 

bier. 
Were  stoled  from  head  to  foot  in  flowing 

black; 
One  walk'd  abreast  with  me,  and  veil'd  his 

brow. 
And  he  was  load  in  weeping  and  in  praise 
)f  her  we  foUow'd.     A  strong  sympathy 
Shook  all  my  sool;  I  flung  myself  upon  him 
In  tears  and  cries.     I  told  him  all  my  love, 
How  I  had    loved    her   from    the    first; 

whereat  90 

He  shrank  and  howl'd,  and  from  his  brow 

drew  back 
His  hand  to  push  me  from  him,  and  the 

face. 
The  very  face  and  form  of  Lionel 
Flash'd  thro'  my  eyes  into  my  innermost 

brain. 
And  at  his  feet  I  seem'd  to  faint  and  fall. 
To  fall  and  die  away.     I  could  not  rise, 
Albeit  I  strove  to  follow.     They  past  on, 
The   lordly  phantasms  f    in   their  floating 

folds 
They  past  and  were  no  more;  but  I  had 

fallen  99 

Prone  by  the  dashing  runnel  on  the  g^rass. 

Alway  the  inaudible,  invisible  thought. 
Artificer  and  subject,  lord  and  slave, 
Shaped  by  the  audible  and  visible. 
Moulded  the  audible  and  visible. 
All  crisped  sounds  of  wave  and  leaf  and 

wind 
Flatter'd  the  fancy  of  my  fading  brain; 
The  cloud-pavilion*d  element,  the  wood. 
The   mountain,   the   three    cypresses,   the 

cave. 
Storm,  sunset,  glows  and  glories  of  the 

moon 
Below    black    firs,   when    silent  -  creeping 

winds  I  to 

Laid  the  long  night  in  silver  streaks  and 

bars, 
Were  wrought  into  the  tissue  of  my  dream. 
The  meanings  in  the  forest,  the  loud  brook, 


Cries  of  the  partridge  like  a  mstj  key 
Tnm'd  in  a  lock,  owl-whoop  and  dorfaawk* 

whirr 
Awoke  me  not,  bnt  were  a  part  of  sleeps 
And  voices  in  the  distance  calling  to  me 
And  in  my  vision  bidding  me  dream  on. 
Like  XHind.  without  the  twilight  lealm  ot 

dreams. 
Which  wander  round  the  bases  of  the  hiUs, 
And  murmur  at  the   low-dropt  eaves  of 

sleep,  tax 

Half-entenng  the  portals.    Oftentimes 
The  vision  had  fair  prelude,  in  the  end 
Opening  on  darkness,  stately  vestibmles 
To  caves  and  shows  of  death — whether  the 

mind. 
With  some  revenge  —  even  to  itself  un- 
known— 
Made  strange  division  of  its  suffering 
With  her,  whom  to  have  suffering  view'd 

had  been 
Extremest   pain;    or  that  the  elear-eyed 

Spirit, 
Being    blunted  in   the   present,  grew  at 

length  130 

Prophetical  and  prescient  of  whate'er 
The  future  had  in  store;  or  that  which 

most 
Enchains  belief,  the  sorrow  of  my  spirit 
Was  of  so  wide  a  compass  it  took  in 
All  I  had  loved,  and  my  dull  agony. 
Ideally  to  her  transferred,  became 
Ang^uish  intolerable. 

The  day  waned; 
Alone  I  sat  with  her.     About  my  brow 
Her  warm  breath  floated  in  the  utterance 
Of   silver- chorded   tones;    her  lips  were 

sunder'd  140 

With  smiles  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  broke 

in  light 
Like  morning  from  her  eyes  —  her  eloquent 

eyes  — 
As  I  have  seen   them  many  a  hundred 

times  — 
Fill'd  all  with  pure  clear  fire,  thro'  mine 

down  rain'd 
Their    spirit-searching    splendors.     As    a 

vision 
Unto  a  hag^gard  prisoner,  iron-stay'd 
In  damp  and  dismal  dungeons  uuderground. 
Confined  on  points  of  faith,  when  strength 

is  shocked 
With  torment,  and  expectancy  of  worse 
Upon  the  morrow,  thro'  the  ragged  walls, 
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Jdt  mamwwatm  before  his  half-shut  eyes,   151 
Cosnea  in  mwn  him  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Jjid  with  lot  axeess  of  sweetness  and  of 

awe, 

the  heart  tremUe,  and  the  sight  mn 


UpoB  hie  steely  gyres;  so  those  fair  eyes 
Smm  oa  ay  dimmess,  forms  which  ever 

stood 
Within  the  magic  cirque  of  memory, 
lariaihle  hot  deathless,  waiting  still 
The  edict  of  the  will  to  reassume 
The  semblance  of  those  rare  realities       160 
Of  which  they  were  the  mirrors.     Now  the 

light 
Which  was  their  life  burst  through  the 

clond  of  thought 
Keen,  irrepreatible. 

It  was  a  room 
Within  the  snmmer-house  of  which  I  spake, 
Hung  round  with  paintings  of  the  sea,  and 


A  Teseel  in  mid-ocean,  her  heaved  prow 
Cbn>berm|,  the  mmst  bent  and  the  ravin 

wind 
In  her  sail  roaring.     From  the  outer  day. 
Betwixt  the  dose-set  ivies  came  a  broad 
And  solid  beam  of  isolated  light,  170 

Crowded  with  driving  atomies,  and  fell 
Slanting  upon  that  picture,  from   prime 

youth 
Well-known,  well-loved.     She  drew  it  long 

ago 
Forthgazing  on  the  waste  and  open  sea, 
One   mommg  when   the    npblown    billow 


Shoreward  beneath  red  clouds,  and  I  had 

pour'd 
Into  the  shadowing  pencil's  naked  forms 
Color  and  life.    It  was  a  bond  and  seal 
Of  friendship,  spoken  of  with  tearful  smiles; 
A  monument  of  childhood  and  of  love;    180 
Tlie  poesy  of  childhood,  my  lost  love 
Symboird  in  storm.     We  gazed  on  it  to- 
gether 
In  mute  and  glad  remembrance,  and  each 

heart 
Grew  closer  to  the  other,  and  the  eye 
Was  riveted  and  charm-bound,  gazing  like 
The    Indian  on  a  still-eyed  snake,  low- 

cooch'd  — 
A  beantv  which  is  death;  when  all  at  once 
That  pamted  vessel,  as  with  inner  life. 
Began  to  heave  upon  that  painted  sea. 


An  earthquake,  my  loud  heart-beats,  made 
the  ground  190 

Reel  under  us,  and  all  at  once,  soul,  life 
And  breath  and  motion,  past  and  flow'd 

away 
To  those  unreal  billows.    Round  and  ronnd 
A  whirlwind  caught  and  bore  us;  mighty 

Rapid  and  vast,  of  hissing  spray  wind- 
driven 
Far    thro'  the    dizzy    dark.      Aloud   she 

shriek'd; 
My  heart  was  cloven  with  pain;  I  wound 

my  arms 
About  her;  we  whirled  giddily;  the  vrind 
Sung,  but  I  clasp'd  her  without  fear.    Her 

weight 
Shrank  in  my  grasp,  and  over  my  dim 

eyes,  aoo 

And  parted  lips  which  drank  her  breath, 

down-hung 
The  jaws  of  Death.    I,  groaning,  from  me 

flung 
Her  empty  phantom;  all  the  sway  and 

whirl 
Of  the  storm  dropt  to  windless  calm,  and  I 
Down   wclter'd  thro'  the  dark  ever  and 

ever. 


Ill 


I  came  one  day  and  sat  among  the  stones 
Strewn  in  the  entry  of  the  moaning  cave; 
A  morning  air,  sweet  after  rain,  ran  over 
The  rippling  levels  of  the  lake,  and  blew 
Coolness  and  moisture  and  sJl  smells  of 

bud 
And  foliage  from  the  dark  and  dripping 

woods 
Upon  my  fever'd  brows  that  shook  and 

throbb'd 
From  temple  unto  temple.    To  what  height 
The  day  had  grown   I  know  not.    Then 

came  on  me 
The  hollow  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  all       10 
The  vision  of  the  oier.     As  heretofore 
I  walk'd  behind  with  one  who  veil'd  his 

brow. 
Methonght  by  slow  degrees  the  sullen  bel! 
Toll'd  onicker,  and  the  breakers  on  tha 

shore 
Sloped  into  lender  surf.    Those  that  went 

with  me. 
And  those  that  held  the  bier  before  my 

face, 
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rith  one  spirit  round  aboat  the  bay, 
rifter  steps;  and  while  I  walkd 


Moved  with 
Trod  swifter 

¥rith  these 

Li  marvel  at  that  gradual  change,  I  thought 
Four  bells  instead  of  one  began  to  rin^,  »o 
Fonr  merry  bells,  four  merry  mamage- 

bells. 
In    clanging    cadence    jangling    peal    on 

peal  — 
A  long  loud  clash  of  rapid  marriage-bells. 
Then  those  who  led  the  van,  and  those  in 

rear, 
Rush'd  into  dance,  and  like  wild  Baccha- 
nals 
Fled  onward  to  the  steeple  in  the  woods. 
I,  too,  was  borne  along  and  felt  the  blast 
Beat  on  my  heated  eyelids.     All  at  once 
The  front  rank  made  a  sudden  halt;  the 

bells 
Lapsed  into  frightful  stillness;  the  surge 

feU  30 

From    thunder   into  whispers;    those   six 

maids 
With  shrieks  and  ringing  laughter  on  the 

sand 
Threw  down  the  bier;  the  woods  upon  the 

hill 
Waved  with  a  sudden  gust  that  sweeping 

down 
Took  the  edges  of  the  pall,  and  blew  it  far 
Until  it  hung,  a  little  silver  cloud 
Over  the  sounding  seas.     I   tum'd;   my 

heart 
Shrank  in  me,  like  a  snowflake  in  the  hand. 
Waiting  to  see  the  settled  countenance     39 
Of  her  I  loved,  adom'd  with  fading  flowers. 
But  she  from  out  ber  death-like  chrysalis. 
She  from  her  bier,  as  into  fresher  life, 
My  sister,  and  my  cousin,  and  my  love, 
Leapt  lightly  clad   in   bridal   white  —  her 

hair 
Studded  with  one  rich  Provence  rose  —  a 

light 

Of  smiling  welcome  round  her  lips  —  her 

eyes 
And  cheeks  as  bright  as  when  she  climb'd 

the  hUl. 
One  band  she  reach'd  to  those  that  came 

behind. 
And  while  I   mused   nor  yet  endured  to 

take 
So  rich  a  prize,  the  man  who  stood  with 

me  so 

Stept   gaily  forward,   throwing  down   his 

robes. 


And  daspt  her  hand  in  bis.  Again  the  beDi 
Jangled  and  olang'd;  again  the  stormy  smf 
Craui'd  in  the  shingle;  and  the  whizliii^ 

ront 
Led  by  those  two  msh'd  into  duee,  and 

fled 
Wind-footed  to  the  steeple  in  the  woodsy 
Till    they  were   swallowed   in  the    leafy 

bowers, 
And  I  stood  sole  beside  the  vaeant  bier. 

There,  there,  my  latest  yisioa  —  then  the 
event  I 


IV 

THE  GOLDEN  SUPPER* 
{AiuiAer  s^umJht) 

He  flies  the  event;  he  leaves  the  event  to 

me. 
Poor  Julian — how  he  msh'd  away;  the 

beUs, 
Those  marriage-bells,  echoing  in  ear  and 

heart  — 
Bnt  cast  a  parting  glance  at  me,  yon  saw. 
As  ^o  should  say  <  Continue.'    Well,  he 

had 
One  golden  hour  —  of  triumph  shall  I  say  ? 
Sola^  at  least  —  before  he  left  his  home. 

Would  you  had  seen  him  in  that  honr  of 

his! 
He  moved  thro'  all  of  it  majesUcally  — 
Restrain'd  himself  quite  to  the  close  —  but 

now  —  10 

Whether  they  toere  his  lady*s  marriage- 
bells. 
Or  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy, 
I  never  ask'd;  but  Lionel  and  the  girl 
Were  wedded,  and  our  Julian  came  again 
Back  to  his    mother's   house  among  the 

pines. 
But  these,  their  gloom,  the  mountains  and 

the  Bay, 
The  whole  land  weigh'd  him  down  as  iEtna 

does 
The  Giant  of  Mythology;  he  would  go. 
Would  leave  the  land  for  ever,  and  had 

g^ne 

1  This  poem  is  founded  npon  a  story  in  Bo<y 
caocio.    See  Introduction,  p.  281. 
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Bmnijf  Wi  for  a  idiifper, '  60  not  yet,'    m 
8.^    «^_^    ai«n.l,-«it 

Bjy  tt^  wlueh  foUow'd  — bat  of  this  I 


As  of  the  TisioiiB  that  he  told  —  the  event 
iHuMod  baek  opon  them  in  his  after  life, 
Amd  partly  maoo  them  —  tho'  he  knew  it 


And  thos  he  stay'd  and  would  not  look 

at  her — 
Ho^  Boi  for  months;  but,  when  the  eleventh 

moon 
After  their  marriage  lit  the  lover's  Bay, 
Bm*i  yet  once  more  the  tolliug  beU,  «>d 

said, 
'  Wonld  yoo  eonld  toll  me  out  of  life  ! '  but 

foond-—  so 

All  aoftly  as  his  mother  broke  it  to  him  — 
A  crueller  reason  than  a  crazy  ear 
For  that  low  knell  tolling  his  lady  dead  — 
Dead  — and  had  lain  three  dajrs  without  a 

pulse; 
AH  that  look'd  on  her  had  pronounced  her 

dead. 
And  so  they  bore  her — for  in  Julian's  land 
They  never  nail  a  dumb  head  up  in  elm  — 
Bore  her  free-faced  to  the  free  airs  of 

heaven, 
Aad  laid  her  in  the  vault  of  her  own  kin. 


What  did  he  then  ?  not  die  —  he  is  here 

and  hale —  40 

Not  plonge  headforemost  from  the  moun- 

tam  there, 
Aad  leave  the  name  of  Lover's  Leap,  not 

he. 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  whisper  now, 
Tbooght  that  he  knew  it.    '  This,  I  sUy 'd 

for  this; 

0  Love,  I  hsve  not  seen  you  for  so  long  f 
Now,  BOW,  will  I  go  down  into  the  grave, 

1  wUl  be  all  alone  with  all  I  love. 

And  kiss  her  on  the  lips.    She  is  his  no 

more; 
Tlie  dead  returns  to  me,  and  I  go  down   49 
To  kiss  the  dead.' 

The  fancy  sUrr'd  him  so 
He  roee  and  went,  and,  entering  the  dim 

vault 
Aad  making  there  a  sudden  light,  beheld 
Ail  round  about  him  that  which  all  will 


The  light  was  but  a  flash,  and  went  again. 
Then  at  the  far  end  of  the  vault  he  saw 
His  lady  with  the  moonlight  on  her  face; 
Her  breast  as  in  a  shadow-prison,  bars 
Of  black  and  bands  of  suver,  which  the 

moon 
Struck  from  an  open  grating  overhead 
High  in  the  wall,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  60 
Drown'd  in  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the 

vanlt. 

'  It  was  my  wish,'  he  said,  <  to  pass,  to 

sleep. 
To  rest,  to  be  with  her  —  till  the  great  day 
Peal'd  on  us  with  that  music  which  rights 

all. 
And  raised  us  hand  in  hand.'    And  kneel- 
ing there 
Down  in  the  dreadful  dust  that  onoe  was 

man, 
<  Dust,'  as  he  said,  <  that  onoe  was  loving 

hearts. 
Hearts  that  had  beat  with  such  a  love  as 

mine  — 
Not  such  as  mine,  no,  nor  for  such  as  her,  — 
He  softly  put  his  arm  about  her  neck       70 
And  kiss*d  her  more  than  once,  till  helpless 

death 
And  silence  made  him  bold — nay,  but  I 

wrong  bim. 
He  reverenced  his  dear  lady  even  in  death; 
But,  placing  his  true  hand  upon  her  heart, 
'  O  you  warm  heart,'  he  moan'd,  *  not  even 

death 
Can  chill  you  all  at  once '  —  then,  starting, 

thought 
His  dreams  had  come  again.     '  Do  I  wake 

or  sleep  ? 
Or  am  I  made  immortal,  or  my  love 
Mortal  once  more  7 '    It  beat  —  the  heart 

—  it  beat;  79 

Faint  —  but  it  beat;  at  which  his  own  began 
To  pulse  with  such  a  vehemence  that  it 

drown'd 
The  feebler  motion  underneath  his  hand. 
But  when  at  last  bis  doubts  were  satisfied 
He  raised  her  softly  from  the  sepulchre. 
And,  wrapping  her  all  over  with  the  cloak 
He  came  in,  and  now  striding  fast,  and 

now 
Sitting  awhile  to  rest,  but  evermore 
Holding  his  golden  burthen  in  his  arms. 
So  bore  her  thro'  the  solitary  land 
Back  to  the  mother's  house  where  she  was 

born.  •• 
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There  the  good  mother't  kindly  minister- 

mg, 
With  hall  a  nieht't  appliances,  xecall'd 
Her  flntteringlife.     She  rais'd  an  eve  that 

ask'd 

*  Where  ? '  till  the  things  familiar  to  her 

yoath 
Had  made  a  silent  answer;  then  she  spoke 

*  Here  I  and  how  came  I  here  ? '  and  leAm- 

infi^it— . 
Fhey   told   her   somewhat   rashly,  as    I 

think—- 
At  once  began  to  wander  and  to  wail, 

*  Ay,  but  you  know  that  yon  must  give  me 

back. 
Send  I    bid  him    come;'  but  Lionel  was 

away  —  loo 

Stong  by  hia  loss  bad  vamsh'd,  noae  knew 

where. 

*  He  casts  me  out,'  she  wept, '  and  goes '  — 

a  wail 
That,  seeming  something,  yet  was  nothing, 

bom 
Not  from   believing  mind    but  shattered 

nerve. 
Yet  haunting  Julian,  as  her  own  reproof 
At  some  precipitance  in  her  burial. 
Then,  when  her  own  true  spirit  had  retnm'd, 
*0,  yes,  and  you,'  she  said,  'and  none  but 

you  ? 
For  you  have  given  me  life  and  love  again. 
And  none  but  you  yourself  shall  tell  him 
of  it,  I  to 

And  you  shall  give  me  back  when  he  re- 
turns.' 

*  Stay  then  a  little,'  answer'd  Julian,  *  here. 
And  keep  yourself,  none  knowing,  to  your- 
self; 

And  I  will  do  yonr  will.     I  may  not  stay, 
No,  not  an  hour;  but  send  me  notice  of 

him 
When  he  returns,  and  then  will  1  return. 
And  I  will  make  a  solemn  offering  of  you 
To  him  you   love.'    And  faintly  she  re- 

flied, 
will  do  your  will,  and  none  shall 
know.' 

Not  know?  with  such  a  secret  to  be 
known.  120 

But  all  their  house  was  old  and  loved  them 
both, 

Ind  all  the  house  had  known  the  loves  of 
both, 

Had  died  almost  to  serve  them  any  way. 


And  all  the  land  was  waste  «id  soiituj. 
And  then  he  rode  away;  bat  after  this^ 
An  hour  or  two,  Camilla's  travafl  eame 
Upon  her,  and  that  day  a  boy  was  bon^ 
Heir  of  his  fiuM  and  land,  to  LioneL 

And  thus  oar  lonely  lover  xode  awaj. 
And  pausing  at  a  hostel  in  a  marsh,         110 
There  fever  seised  npon  him.    Myself  was 

then 
Travelling  that  land,  and  meant  to  rest  aa 

hoar; 
Ajid  sitting  down  to  snoh  a  base  repast, 
«It  makes  me  ansry  yet  to  speak  of  it  ^- 
I  heard  a  groaning  overhead,  and  elimb'd 
m  mcdler'd  sUi«-£«r  ert„jthmg  wm 

vile  — 
And  in  a  loft,  with  none  to  wait  on  him. 
Found,  as  it  seem'd,  a  skeleton  alone, 
Baving  of  dead  men's  dost  and  beatiug 

hearts. 

A  dismal  hostel  in  a  dismal  land,         t4» 
A  flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rash  I 
But  there  from  fever  and  my  ears  of  him 
Sprang  up  a  friendship  that  may  help  as 

yet. 
For  while  we  roam'd    along  the  dreaiy 

coast. 
And  waited    for  her  message,  piece    by 

piece 
I  learnt  the  drearier  story  of  his  life; 
And,  tho*  he  loved  and  honor'd  Lionel, 
Found  that  the  sudden  wail  his  lady  niade 
Dwelt  in  his  fancy.    Did  he  know  her  worth. 
Her  beauty  even  ?  should  he  not  be  taught, 
Even  by  the  price  that  others  set  upon  it,    151 
The  value  of  that  jewel  he  had  to  gus^  ? 

Suddenly  came  her  notice  and  we  past, 
I  with  our  lover  to  his  native  Bay. 

This  love  is  of  the  brain,  the  mind,  the 

soul; 
Tliat  makes  the  sequel  pure,  tho'  some  of 

us 
Beginning  at  the  sequel  know  no  more. 
Not  such  am  I;  and  yet  I  say  the  bird 
That  will  not  hear  my  call,  however  sweety 
But  if  my  neighbor  whistle  answers  him  — 
What  matter?    there  are  others  in  the 

wood.  161 

Tet  when  I  saw  her  —  and  I  thought  him 

crazed, 
Tho'  not  with  such  a  craziness  as  needs 
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A  •dH  Mid  keeper — thoee  dark  eyes  of 


O9  SBok  daik  ejet  I  and  not  her  eyes  alone, 
all  frooi  these  to  where  she  touch'd  on 


a  ermiiness  as  Julian's  look*d 
than  one  diTine  apology. 


8p  tweetly  and  so  modestly  she  came    169 
T#  gva0t  ns,  her  yoong  hero  in  her  arms  I 
*  Kiss  hiDy'  she  said.    *  Yoa  gave  me  life 

again. 
He,  hot  for  yon,  had  never  seen  it  once. 
Hia   other   father  you !     Kiss  him,  and 

then 
Fe^grre  him,  if  his  name  be  Julian  too.' 

Talk  of  lost  hopes  and  broken  heart !  his 


8«oi  such  a  flame  into  his  fmce,  I  knew 

sodden  rivid  pleasure  hit  him  there. 


But  he  was  all  the  more  resoWed  to  go, 
Aad  sent  at  once  to  Lionel,  praying  him. 
By  that  great  love  they  both  had  Imme  the 
dead,  180 

To  eome  and  rerel  for  one  hour  with  him 
Before  he  left  the  land  for  eyermore; 
And  then  to  friends  —  they  were  not  many 

—  who  lived 
Seatteringly  about  that  lonely  land  of  his. 
And  bade  them  to  a  banquet  of  ftirewells. 

And  Julian  made  a  solemn  feast;  I  never 
Sat  at  a  costlier,  for  all  round  his  hall 
From  column  on  to  column,  as  in  a  wood, 
Not  such  as  here  —  an  equatorial  one, 
Great  earlands  swung  and  blossom'd;  and 

Deneath,  190 

Heirlooms,  and  ancient  miracles  of  art. 
Chalice  and  salver,  wines  that,  heaven  knows 

when. 
Had  sQck'd  the  fire  of  some  forsotten  sun. 
And  kept    it    thro'  a  hundred   years   of 

gteom, 
Tet  glowing  in  a  heart  of  ruby  —  cups 
Where  nymph  and  god  ran  ever  round  in 

gold  — 
Others  of  glass  as  costly  —  some  with  gems 
Movable  and  resettable  at  will, 
And  trebling  all  the  rest  in  value  —  Ah 

heavens  f 
Why  need  I  tell  you  all  ?  — -suffice  to  say 
That  whatsoever  such  a  house  as  his,      mi 
Aad  his  was  old,  has  in  it  rare  or  fair 


Was  brought  before  the  g^est.     And  they, 

the  guests, 
Wonder'd  at  some  strange  light  in  Julian's 

eyes  — 
I  told  you  that  he  had  his  golden  hour — 
And  such  a  feast,  ill-suited  as  it  seem'd 
To  such  a  time,  to  Lionel's  loss  and  his 
And  that  resolved  self-exile  from  a  land 
He  never  would  revisit,  such  a  feast 
So  rich,  so  strange,  and  stranger  even  than 

rich. 
But  rich  as  for  the  nuptials  of  a  king. 


aio 


And  stranger  yet,  at  one  end  of  the 
hall 
Two  great  funereal  curtains,  looping  down. 
Parted  a  little  ere  they  met  the  floor. 
About  a  picture  of  his  lady,  taken 
Some  years  before,  and   falling  hid  the 


e. 


And  just  above  the  parting  was  a  lamp; 
So  the  sweet  figure  folded  round  with  night 
Seem'd  stepping  out  of  darkness  with  a 
smile. 

Well,  then  —  our  solemn  feast  —  we  ate 
and  drank,  120 

And  might  —  the  wines  being  of  such  no- 
bleness — 
Have  jested  also,  but  for  Julian's  eyes, 
And  something  weird  and  wild  about  it 

all. 
What  was  it  ?  for  our  lover  seldom  spoke. 
Scarce  touch'd  the  meats,  but  ever  and 

anon 
A  priceless  goblet  with  a  priceless  wine 
Arising  show'd  he  drank  beyond  his  use; 
And  when  the  feast  was  near  an  end,  he 
said: 

'There    is    a    custom    in    the    Orient, 

friends  — 
I  read  of  it  in  Persia  —  when  a  man        «)» 
Will  honor  those  who  feast  with  him,  he 

brings 
And  shows  them  whatsoever  he  accounts 
Of  all  his  treasures  the  most  beautiful. 
Gold,  jewels,  arms,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  custom  — ' 

Pausing  here  a  moment,  all 
The  guests  broke  in  upon  him  with  meeting 

hands 
And  cries  about  the  banquet  — '  Beautiful  I 
Who  eould  desire  more  beauty  at  a  feast  ?  * 
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The  loTer  answer'd:  *  There  is  more  than 
one  339 

Here  sitting  who  desires  it.  Land  me  not 
Before  my  time,  but  hear  me  to  the  close. 
This  custom  steps  yet  farther  when  the 

enest 
Is  loyed  and  honor'd  to  the  uttermost. 
For  after  he  hath  shown  him  rems  or  eold, 
H.  hri-,5.  «d  «t.  before *Ln  In'Sch 

guise 
That  which  is  thrice  as  beautiful  as  these, 
The  beauty  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart  — 
**  O  my  heart's  lord,  would  I  could  show 

you,"  he  says, 
*  Etcu  my  heart  too."    And  I  propose  to- 
night 249 
To  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  my  heart. 
And  my  heart  too. 

*  But  solve  me  first  a  doubt 
I  knew  a  man,  nor  many  years  aeo; 
He  had  a  Uthf ul  servant,  one  who  loved 
His  master  more  than  all  on  earth  beside. 
He  falling  sick,  and    seeming   dose   on 

death, 
His  master  would  not  wait  until  he  died, 
i^nt  bade  his  menials  bear  him  from  the 

door. 
And  leave  him  in  the  public  way  to  die. 
I  knew  another,  not  so  long  ago, 
Who  found  the  dying  servant,  took  him 

home,  260 

And  fed,  and  cherish'd  him,  and  saved  his 

life. 
I  ask  you  now,  should  thk.  first  master 

claim 
His  service,  whom  does  it  belong  to  ?  him 
Who  thrust  him  out,  or  him  who  saved  his 

life?' 

This  question,  so  flung  down  before  the 

guests. 
And    balanced    either    way    by   each,  at 

length 
When  some  were  doubtful  how  the  law 

would  hold, 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken,  LioneL 

Fair  speech   was  his,  and    delicate  of 
phrase.  270 

And  he,  beginning  languidly  —  his  loss 
Weigh'd  on  him  yet  —  bnt  warming  as  he 

went. 
Glanced  at  the  point  of  law,  to  pass  it  by. 


Affirming  that  as  loog  as  either  lived. 
By  all  tM  laws  of  love  and  gvatefafauM^ 
Tne  service  of  the  one  so  saved  was  duo 
All  to  the  saver — adding,  with  a  smile. 
The  first  for  many  ween — a  aemi-eDule 
As  at  a  strong  conclusion — '  body  and  soul 
And  life  and  limbs,  all  hii  to  woik  hie 
wilL*  ifc 

Then  Julian  made  a  seeiet  sin  to  me 
To  bring  Camilla  down  before  them  alL 
And  crossing  her  own  jneture  as  she  eams^ 
And  lookine  as  mueh  lovelier  as  herself 
Is  lovelier  Uian  all  others  —  on  her  head 
A  diamond  circlet,  and  from  nnder  this 
A  veil,  that  seem'd  m>  more  than  gilded 

air. 
Flying  by  each  fine  ear,  an  Eastern  ganae 
With  seeds  of  gold  —  so^  with  that  graoe  of 

hers,  389 

Slow-moving  as  a  wave  against  the  wind. 
That  flings  a  mist  behind  it  in  the  sun  — 
And  bearing  high  in  arms  the  migh^  babe^ 
The   younger   JulUn.  who   hiiDMlf    wm 

crown  a 
With  roses,  none  so  rosy  as  himself — 
And  over  sll  her  babe  and  her  the  jewela 
Of  many  generations  of  his  house 
Sparkled  and  flash'd,  for  he  had  deek'd 

them  out 
As  for  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  love  — 
So  she  came  in  —  I  am  long  in  telling  it, 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  strange,     300 
Sad,  sweet,  and  strange  together — floated 

in  — 
While  all  the  guests  in  mute  amaiement 

rose  — 
And  slowly  pacing  to  the  middle  hall, 
Before  the  board,  there  paused  and  stood, 

her  breast 
Hard-heaving,  and  her  eyes  upon  her  feet. 
Not  daring  yet  to  glance  at  LioneL 
But  him  she  earned,  him  nor  lights  nor 

feast 
Dazed  or  amazed,  nor  eyes  of  men;  who 

cared 
Only  to  use  his  own,  and  staring  wide 
And  hungering  for  the  gilt  and  jewell'd 

world  310 

About  him,  look'd,  as  he  is  like  to  prove. 
When  Julian  goes,  the  lord  of  all  he  saw. 

'My  g;ae.t8/  «iid  JuHm.  'yon  .re  hoD- 
or  d  now 
Even  to  the  uttermost;  in  her  behold 
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Of  all  wj  ireMUOt  the  most  beaatifal, 
Of  aD  things  upon  earth  the  dearest  to 


waTuig  OS  a  sign  to  seat  onrseWes, 
Lad  his  dear  kdr  to  a  chair  of  state. 
Aad  I,  hr  Lionel  sitting,  saw  hb  f aoe 
File,  ana  dead  ashes  and  all  fire  aeain    sao 
TUee  in  a  seeond*  felt  him  tremble  too, 
Aad  heaid  him  muttering,  'So  like,  so 

like; 
She  Bever  had  a  sister.    I  knew  none. 
Some  eonsin  of  his  and  hers  —  O  God,  so 

like!' 
And  then  he  suddenly  ask'd  her  if  she 

were. 
She  shook,  and  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  was 

dnmb. 
And  then  some  other  qaestion'd   if  she 


From  te^  Und..  .ad  ttm  the  did  not 

Another,  if  the  boy  were  hers;  but  she   s>9 
To  all  their  queries  answer'd  not  a  word. 
Which  made  the  amazement  more,  till  one 

of  them 
Said,  shuddering,  <  Her  spectre  I '    But  his 


Replied,  in  half  a  whisper,  *  Not  at  least 
The  spectre  that  will  spesk  if  spoken  to. 
Terrible  pity,  if  one  so  beautiful 
Frore,  as    1    almost  dread  to   find  her, 
dumb!' 

But   Julian,   sittmg  by  her,   answer'd 
all: 
*  She  is  but  dumb,  because  in  her  you 


That    faithful    serrant   whom   we    spoke 

about, 
Obedient  to  her  seoond  master  now;        340 
Whidi  will  not  last.    I  have  here  to-nigbt 

a  guest 
80  bound  to  me  by  oommon  love  and  loss  — 
What  I  shall  I  bind  him  more  ?  in  hb  be- 
half. 
Shall  I  exceed  the  Persian,  giving  him 
That  which  of  all  things  is  the  dearest  to 

me, 
Kot  only  showing?  and  he  himself  pro- 

Bounoed 
That  my  rich  gift  b  wholly  mine  to  give. 

<  Now  all  be  dumb,  and  promise  all  of 
you 
Not  to  break  in  on  what  I  say  by  word 


Or  whisper,   while  I  show   you  all    my 

heart.'  350 

And  then  began  the  story  of  hb  love 
As  here  to-day,  but  not  so  wordily  — 
The  passionate  moment  would  not  sufiPer 

that- 
Past  thro'  his  vbions  to  the  burial;  thence 
Down  to  thb  last  strange  hour  in  his  own 

haU; 
And  then  rose  up,  and  with  him  all  hb 

guests 
Once  more  as  by  enchantment;   all  but 

he, 
Lionel,  who  fain  had  risen,  but  fell  again. 
And  sat  as  if  in  chains  —  to  whom  he  said: 

'  Take  my  free  gift,  my  cousin,  for  your 
wife;  360 

And  were  it  only  for  the  ^ver'a  sake. 
And  tho'  she  seem  so  like  the  one  you 

lost. 
Yet  cast  her  not  awav  so  suddenly. 
Lest  there  be  none  left  here  to  bring  her 

back. 
I  leave  thb  land  for  ever.'  Here  he  ceased. 

Then  taking  hb  dear  lady  by  one  hand. 
And  bearing  on  one  arm  the  noble  babe, 
He  slowly  brought  them  both  to  Lionel. 
And  there  the  widower  husband  and  dead 

wife 
Rush*d  each  at  each  with  a  cry  that  rather 

seem'd  370 

For  some  new  death  than  for  a  life  re- 

new'd; 
Whereat  the  very  babe  began  to  waiU 
At    once    they   tum*d,   and   caught  and 

brought  him  in 
To  their  cmtfm'd  circle,  and,  half  killing 

him 
With  kisses,  round  him  closed  and  claspt 

again. 
But  Lionel,  when  at  last  he  freed  himself 
From  wife  and  child,  and  lifted  up  a  face 
All  over  glowing  with  the  sun  of  life. 
And  love,  and  boundless  thanks  —  the  sight 

of  thb 
So  frighted  our  good  friend  that,  turning 

to  me  380 

And  saying,  'It  b  over;  let  us  go '  — 
There  were  our  horses  ready  at  the  doors  — 
We  bade  them  no  farewell,  but  mounting 

these 
He  past  for  ever  from  hb  native  land; 
Ana  I  with  liim,  my  Julian,  back  to  mine. 
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IN   TWELVE  BOOKS 
*  Phs  Regum  Arthurus! — Joseph  of  Exbtbr 

The  poet  became  interested  in  the  Arthurian  story  lons^  before  the  first  series  of  Ae  'IdyDi* 
was  published.  *  The  Lady  of  Shalott/  which  appeared  in  1832,  is  founded  upon  the  lagvad 
which  was  later  made  the  subject  of  *  Lancelot  sad  £laine.'  '  The  Palaoe  of  Art  *  in  the  same 
Tolume  contained  an  alluaon  to  *  that  deep- wounded  child  of  Pendragpon,*  or  '  mythie  UjImi^b 
deeply  wounded  son,'  as  it  now  reads.  *  (nr  Gkdahad  *  and  *  Sir  Lanoelot  and  Queen  Chdnevov ' 
were  printed  in  1842,  when  the  *  Morte  d*  Arthur  *  was  also  g^yen  to  the  world.  This  Isfeter  poenn, 
afterwards  incorporated  in  *  The  Passing  of  Arthur/  must  have  been  written  as  eariy  as  183Si, 
when  Fitzgerald  heard  it  read  from  manuscript  (*  Memoir/  vol.  L  p.  194).  Landor  also  writaa 
under  date  of  December  9,  1837 :  *  Yesterday  a  BIr.  Moreton,  a  young  man  of  rare  judgmeaty 
read  to  me  a  manuscript  by  BIr.  Tennyson,  very  different  in  style  from  his  printed  poems.  The 
subject  is  the  death  of  ArUiur.  It  is  more  Homeric  than  any  poem  of  our  time,  and  iiTals 
of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  Odyaoea  *  (Forster's  '  Life  of  Landor,'  iL  3j^). 

In  1857  the  poet  printed  '  six  trial-copies '  of  *  Elnid  and  Nimu6 :  the  True  and  the  False,' 
taining  the  stories  of  *  Enid '  and  *  Vivien/  afterwards  revised  for  the  edition  of  1859.    The  copy 
of  this  book  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  believed  to  be  the  *  sole  survivor '  of  the  six. 

There  is  a  still  earlier  form  of  *  Enid '  in  the  Forster  Bequest  Library  of  the  South  Kenaingw 
ton  Museum,  London,  which  appears  to  be  a  first  proof  of  the  poem  as  printed  in  the  1857  v<^ 
ume.  In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  volume  of  proof-sheets,  the  title-page  of  whieh  reads : 
'  The  True  and  the  False.  Four  Idylls  of  the  King/  with  the  date  1859.  It  contains  the  four 
Idylls  which,  after  further  revision,  were  published  the  same  year  with  the  simpler  title  of  *  Idylb 
of  the  Kii^.' 

This  first  instalment  of  the  'Idylls'  as  finally  published  in  July,  1859,  included  'Enid/ 
'  Vivien,'  *  Elaine,'  and  *  Guinevere,'  as  they  were  then  entitled.  Ten  thousand  oc^ies  were  sold 
in  about  six  weeks,  and  the  critics  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  book.  Amoi^ 
its  warmest  admirers  was  Prince  Albert,  who  sent  lus  copy  to  the  poet,  asking  him  to  write  his 
name  in  it.     The  note  continued  :  — 

*  You  would  thus  add  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  book  contAining  those  beautiful  songs,  from 
the  perusal  of  which  I  derived  the  greatest  enjoyment.  They  quite  rekindle  the  feeling  with 
which  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  must  have  inspired  the  chivalry  of  old,  whilst  the  graceful 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  blends  those  feelings  with  tlie  softer  tone  of  our  present  age.' 

In  1862,  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Idylls '  appeared,  with  the  dedication  to  the  memofy  of  the 
Prince,  who  died  in  December,  1861. 

In  1869,  four  more  Idylls  were  brought  out,  —  *  The  Coming  of  Arthur,'  *  The  Holy  Gr«il/ 
'  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,'  and  *  The  Passing  of  Arthur,*  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the  *  Morte 
d^Arthur  *  of  1842  is  incorporated. 

In  1872,  *  The  Last  Tournament '  (contributed  to  the  '  Contemporary  Review '  for  December, 
1871)  and  *  Qareth  and  Lynette '  appeared  ;  and  in  1885  '  Balin  and  Balan/  the  last  of  the  series, 
was  included  in  "  Tiresias  and  Other  Poems.' 

In  1884,  *  Enid,*  already  entitled  *  Geraint  and  Enid,'  was  divided  into  two  parts  (numbered  L 
and  n.),  and  in  1888  these  parts  received  their  present  titles.  The  poems  were  now  described 
as  *  twelve  books,'  and  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  author  intended  they  should  be  read. 

In  the  order  of  publication  the  last  Idyll  (or  the  portion  of  it  included  in  the  *  Morte  d*Artfaur ' 
of  1842)  was  the  first,  followed  successively  by  the  third,  fourth  (these  two,  as  just  explained,  being 
originally  one),  sixth,  seventh,  eleventh  (as  the  five  were  arranged  in  1859),  first,  eighth,  ninth, 
twelfth)  as  arranged  in  1869,  the  twelfth  being  the  amplification  of  the '  Morte  d' Arthur '),  second, 
tenth,  and  fifth.  ^  Nave  and  transept,  aisle  after  ai^e.  the  Grothic  minster  has  extended,  until, 
with  the  addition  of  a  cloister  here  and  a  chapel  yonder,  the  structure  stands  complete.'  Sted> 
man,  from  whose  '  Victorian  Poets '  we  quote  this,  adds :  — 

*  It  has  g^wn  insensibly,  under  the  hands  of  one  man  who  has  gfiven  it  the  best  yean  of  his 
life,  —  but  somewhat  as  Wolf  conceived  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  g^wn,  chant  by  chant, 
until  the  time  came  for  the  whole  to  be  welded  together  in  heroic  form.  ...  It  is  the  epic  of 
chivalry, —  the  Christian  ideal  of  chivalry  which  we  have  deduced  from  a  barbaric  source.  -^ 
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of  whtA  kniglitliood  alioiild  be,  rather  than  wlmt  it  really  was ;  bat  90  aldlfiilly 
of  hi|^h  uiiagiiiiiigi,  faery  speUa,  fantaatio  legends,  and  medueral  splendors,  that  Uie 
wbola  wmkt  simiised  with  the  Tennysonian  glamor  of  gulden  mist,  seems  like  a  chronicle  illnmi- 
■■fesd  bj  ttfaidy  hands,  and  often  biases  with  Ught  like  that  which  flashed  from  the  holy  wizard** 
hotk.  wnsn  the  ootsis  were  nnclasped.  And,  indeed,  if  this  be  not  the  greatest  narratiye  poem 
PiandiBe  Lost,**  what  other  English  production  are  yon  to  name  in  its  place  ?  Never 
Voitj  as  the  grander  portions  of  Milton*s  epic,  it  is  more  evenly  sustained  and  has  no  long 

while  **  Ptoadise  Lost "  is  justly  declared  to  be  a  work  of  superhuman  genins 
by  dreary  wastes  of  theology.' 


■jnoai 
UtOs 


For  the  origin  and  doTelopment  of  the  story  of  the  '  Idylls,*  aeo  *  Studies  in  the  Arthurian 
■d,'  by  John  Rhys,  M.  A.  (Oxford,  1801),  *  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  and  Arthurian 
from  the  lOth  Century,*  by  M.  W.  Maocallum,  U,  A.  (London,  1804), '  Essays  on  Lord  Ten- 
^_  Va  Idylls  of  the  King,*  by  Harold  Littledale,  M.  A.  (London,  1803),  '  The  Growth  of  the 
iyDs  of  the  Kine,*  by  Richard  Jones.  Ph.  D.(  Philadelphia,  1805),  '  King  Arthur  and  the  Table 
■nd,*  by  W.  W.  Newell  (Boston,  1807),  etc  For  the  allegory  in  the  poems,  see  '  Studies  in 
Idylls,'  br  Henry  Elsdale  (London,  1878),  and  the  articles  in  the  '  Contemporary  Review  *  for 
r,  1870  (by  liean  Alford),  and  May,  1873  (by  the  editor),  both  of  which  were  based  on  the 
post's  own  explanations.  For  general  criticism,  see  particularly  *  Tennyson,  his  Art  and  Rela- 
tisa  to  Modem  Life,*  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  (London  and  New  York,  1804),  in  which  pp.  255- 
aOI  are  devoted  to  the  *  Idylls,*  and  *  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson,*  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  I^ke  (Sd 
%JU  New  York,  1802,  pp.  138-106).  For  bibliographical  and  miscellaneous  informatioii.  see  the 
*  Handbook  to  the  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,*  by  Morton  Luce  (London,  1805),  ^  A  Tso- 
nyaon  Primer,'  by  William  M.  Dixon,  Litt  D.  (London  and  New  York,  1806),  and  Niooll  and 
Ww'u*  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.*  voL  ii.  (London,  1806).  The  '  Bibliogra- 
nhy  ol  TannTSon,*  by  the  author  of  *  Tennysoniana  *  (R.  H.  Shepherd),  published  by  subscription 
(London,  1806),  though  the  most  complete  up  to  the  present  time  (1808),  is  sometimes  inaccurate. 
Maloty'a  '  Morte  Darthur,*  from  whicn  the  poet  drew  much  of  his  material,  is  accessible  in  the 
*^obe'  adHion  (London  and  New  York,  revised  ed.  1803),  and  in  the  ^Temple  Classics '  edition 
■      "       1807). 

How  modest,  kindly,  all-aocomplish'd,  wise, 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
Not  t;waying  to  this  faction  or  to  that;      » 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless 

perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure;  but  thro'  all  this  tract  of 

years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 

Ufe, 
Before  a  thonsand  peering  littlenesses. 
In  that   fierce   light  which  beats  upon  a 

throne 
And  blackens  every  blot;  for  where  is  he 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  too 
A  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstain'd,  than  his  ? 
Or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  kii 

sons  30 

Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thine, 
Thou  noble  Father  of  her  Kings  to  be. 
Laborious  for  her  peonle  and  her  poor  — 
Voice    in    the  ricn  oawn  of  an    ampler 

day  — 
Far-sighted  snmmooer  of  War  and  Waste 
To  fniitf  111  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peaoe  — ^ 
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TliBSB   to  His  Memory  —  linoe  he  held 

them  dear, 
Perebanee  as  finding  there  unconsciously 
Some  image  of  himself  —  I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears  — 
ThM  Idylls. 

And  indeed  he  teems  to  me 
6enioe  other  than  my  king's  ideal  knight, 
*Wbo    reverenced  his  conscienoe  as  his 

Whose  glory  was,  redressing  human  wrong; 
Who  sMke  no  slander,  no,  nor  listcn'd  to 

It; 
Who  loved  one  only  and   who  clave    to 

her — '  to 

Her  —  over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last 

isle. 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  inuninent 


The  shadow  of  his  loss  drew  like  eclipse. 
Darkening  the  world.     We  have  lost  him ; 

be  IS  gone. 
We  know  him  now;  all  narrow  jealoosiet 
Am%  mkntf  and  we  tee  him  as  he  moved« 
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Sweet  nature  gflded  bj  the  gracious  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 
Dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  in- 
deed, 40 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  household  name. 
Hereafter,  thro'  all  times,  Albert  the  Grood. 

Break  not,  O  woman's  -  heart,  bnt  still 

endure; 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  royal,  but  endure. 
Remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Which  shone  so  close  beside  thee  that  ye 

made 
One  light  together,  but  has  past  and  leaves 
The  Crown  a  lonely  splendor. 

May  all  love, 
His  love,  unseen  but  felt,  o'ershadow  thee. 
The  love  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thee,     50 
The  love  of  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee, 
The  love  of  all  thy  people  comfort  thee. 
Till  Grod's  love  set  thee  at  his  side  again  I 
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Leodooran,  the  king  of  Cameliard, 

Had  one  fair  daughter,  and  none   other 

child; 
And  she  was  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth, 
Guinevere,  and  in  her  his  one  delight. 

For  many  a  petty  king  ere  Arthur  came 
Ruled  in  this  isle  and,  ever  waging  war 
Each  upou  other,  wasted  all  the  limd; 
And  still  from  time  to  time  the  heathen 

host 
Swarm'd  over-seas,  and  harried  what  was 

left. 
And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilder- 
ness, 10 
Wherein  the   beast   was   ever  more    and 

more, 
But  man  was  less  and  less,  till  Arthur  came. 
I^'or  first   Aurelius   lived   and  fought  and 

died. 
And  after  him  King  Uther  fought  and  died, 
But   either   fail'd   to  make   the   kingdom 

one. 
And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space, 
And    thro'   the    puissance    of    bis    Table 

Round, 
Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under  him, 
Their  king  and  bead,  and  made  a  realm  and 

reign'd. 


And  thus  the  land  oi  Oamelkid 

waste,  ao 

Thick  with  wet  woods,  and  many  a  bwif 

therein. 
And  none  or  few  to  scare  or  diaee  the 

beast; 
So  that  wild  dog  and  wolf  and  bo»  ud 

bear 
Came  nifht  and  day,  and  looted  in  the 

fields. 
And  wallow'd  in  the  gardens  oi  the  King. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 
The  children  and  devour,  but  now  and  tlm. 
Her  own  brood  lost  or  dead,  lent  her  fieree 

teat 
To  human   sucklings;    and  the  ehildzen^ 

housed 
In  her  foul  den,  there  at  their  meat  would 

growl,  so 

And  mock  their  foster-mother  on  foor  feet. 
Till,  straighten'd,  they  grew  up  to  wolf-like 

men. 
Worse  than  the  wolves.    And 

dogran 

Groan'd  for  the  Roman  legions  here  anin 
And  Cesar's  eagle.    Then  his  brother  king, 
Urien,  assail'd  lum;  last  a  heathen  hoide. 
Reddening  the  sun  ¥rith  suK^e  and  earth 

¥riUi  blood. 
And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother's 

heart 
Spitting    the    child,  brake    on    him,   till, 

amazed,  39 

He  knew  not  whither  he  should  turn  for  aid. 

But  —  for  he  heard  of  Arthur  newly 

crovrn'd, 
Tho'  not  without  an  uproar  made  by  those 
Who  cried,  '  He  is  not  Uther's  son '  —  the 

King 
Sent  to  him,  saying,  'Arise,  and  help  us 

thou  ! 
For  here  between  the  man  and  beast  we 

die.' 

And  Arthur  yet  had  done  no  deed  of 
arms. 
But  heard  the  call  and  came;  and  Guine- 
vere 
Stood  by  the  castle  walls  to  watch  him  pass; 
But  since  he  neither  wore  on  helm  or  shield 
The  golden  symbol  of  his  kinglihood,        y> 
But  rode  a  simple  knight  among  his  knights. 
And  many  of  these  in  richer  arms  than  he. 
She  saw  him  not,  or  mark'd  not,  if  the  saw. 
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Obo  UDOBg  nmajf  tho'  hii  face  was  bare. 
B«t  Aztliiir»  looJoDg  downward  as  he  past. 
Fait  Um  li|^  of  her  ejea  into  hb  life 
Sauta  OB  the  sodden,  yet  rode  on,  and 

pileh'd 
Hia  iaata  beade  the  forest.  Then  he  drave 
Thm  heathen;  after,  slew  the  beast,  and 

laU'd 
Tka  foieat,  letting  in  the  san,  and  made  60 
Bioad  pathwajs  for  the  hunter  and  the 

knight, 
Aad  so  retom'd. 

For  while  he  linger'd  there, 
A  doubt  that  ever  smoolder'd  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  mat  lords  and  barons  of  his  realm 
Fbah'd  fmh  and  into  war;  for  most  of 

CoDeasnnnff  with  a  score  of  petty  kinn. 
Made  liead  against  him,  crying:  '  Who  is 

he 
Thai  he  shoald  role  us  ?  who  hath  proTcn 

him 
Kaf  Uther's  son  ?  for  lo  I  we  look  at  him, 
Ana  find  nor  fiuse  nor  bearing,  limbs  nor 

Toice,  70 

Are  like  to  those  of  Uther  whom  we  knew. 
Tina  is  the  son  of  GorloYs,  not  the  King; 
Tbia  ia  the  son  of  Anton,  not  the  King/ 

And  Arthur,  passing  thence  to  battle,  felt 
T^BTail,  and  throes  and  agonies  of  the  life, 
Deairing  to  be  join'd  with  Guinerere, 
And  thinking  as  he  rode:  '  Her  father  said 
Tliat  there  between  the  man  and  beast  they 


Shall  I  not  lift  her  from  this  land  of  beasts 
Up  to  my  throne  and  side  by  side  with  me  ? 
What  happiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king,  81 
Vest — O  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  me, 

0  earth  that  soundest  hollow  under  me, 
Vait  with  waste  dreams  ?  for  saving  I  be 

join'd 
To  her  that  is  the  fairest  under  heaven, 

1  aeem  as  nothing  in  tbe  mighty  world, 
And  eannot  will  my  will  nor  work  my  work 
Wholly,  nor  make  myself  in  mine  o¥m 

realm 
Yietor  and  lord.    But  were  I  join'd  ¥rith 

her, 
Thten  might  we  live  together  as  one  life,  90 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  everything 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 
Ami  powar  00  this  dead  world  to  make  it 


Thereafter — as  he  speaks  who  tells  the 
tale  — 
When  Arthur   reach'd  a  field  of  battle 

bright 
With  pitcb'd  pavilions  of  his  foe,  the  world 
Was  all  so  clear  about  him  that  he  saw 
The  sinallest  rock  far  on  tbe  faintest  hill, 
And  even  in  high  day  the  morning  star.  99 
So  when  the  King  had  set  his  banner  broad, 
At  once  from  either  side,  with  trumpet- 
blast, 
And  shouts,  and  clarions    shrilling  unto 

blood, 
The  long-lanced  battle  let  their  horses  run. 
And  now  the  barons  and  the  kings  pre- 
vailed, 
And  now  the  King,  as  here  and  there  that 

war 
Went  swayinff ;  but  the  Powers  who  walk 

the  wond 
Made  lightnings  and  great  thunders  over 

him. 
And  dazed  all  eyes,  till  Arthur  by  main 

might. 
And  mightier  of  his  hands  with  every  blow. 
And  le^ing  all  his  knighthood  threw  the 
kinn,  no 

Cari^os,  Urien,  Cradlemont  of  Wales, 
Claudius,  and  Clariance  of  Northumber- 
land, 
The  King  Brandagoras  of  Latangor, 
With  Anguisant  of  Erin,  Morganore, 
And  Lot  of  Orkney.    Then,  l^fore  a  voice 
As  dreadful  as  the  shout  of  one  who  sees 
To  one  who  sins,  and  deems  himself  alone 
And  all  tbe  world  asleep,  they  swerved  and 

brake 
Flying,  and    Arthur    call'd    to    stay  the 

brands 
That  hack*d  among  the  flyers, '  Ho  !  they 
yield ! '  lao 

So  like  a  painted  battle  the  war  stood 
Silenced,  the  living  quiet  as  the  dead. 
And  in  Uie  heart  of  Arthur  joy  was  lord. 
He  laugh'd  upon  his  warrior  whom  he  loved 
And  honor*d  most.    '  Thou  dost  not  doubt 

me  King, 
So  well  thine  arm  hath  wrought  for  me  to- 
day.' 
'  Sir  and  my  liege,'  he  cried,  '  the  fire  of 

God 
Descends  upon  thee  in  the  battle-field. 
I  know  thee  for  my  King  ! '     Whereat  the 

two. 
For  each  bad  warded  either  in  the  fight, 
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Sware  on  the  field  of  death  a  deathless 

love.  131 

And  Arthur  said, '  Man's  word  b  God  in 


man; 


Let  chance  what  will,  I  trust  thee  to  the 
death.' 

Then  quickly  from  the  f oughten  field  he 

sent 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere, 
His  new-made  knights,  to  King  Leodogran, 
Saying,  'If  I  in  aught  have  served  thee 

well, 
Give  me  thy  daughter  Guinevere  to  wife.' 

Whom  when  he  heard,  Leodogran    in 
heart 
Debating  — '  How  should  I  that  am  a  king, 
However  much  he  bolp  me  at  my  need,  141 
Give  my  one  daughter  saving  to  a  king. 
And  a  king's  son  ? '  —  lifted  his  voice,  and 

call'd 
A  hoary  roan,  his  chamberlain,  to  whom 
He  trusted  all  things,  and  of  him  required 
His  counsel:  'Knowest  thou  aught  of  Ar- 
thur's birth  ? ' 

Then  spake  the  hoary  chamberlain  and 

said: 
'  Sir  King,  there  be  but  two  old  men  that 

know; 
And  each  is  twice  as  old  as  I;  and  one     149 
Is  Merlin,  the  wise  man  that  ever  served 
King  Uther  thro'  his  mag^c  art,  and  one 
Is  Merlin's  master  —  so  they  call  him  — 

Blevs, 
Who  taught  him  magic;  but  the  scholar 

ran 
Before  the  master,  and  so  far  that  Bleys 
Laid   magic  by,  and  sat  him  down,  and 

wrote 
All  things  and  whatsoever  Merlin  did 
In  one  great  annal-book,  where  after-years 
Will  learn  the  secret  of  our  Arthur's  birth.' 

To  whom  the  King  Leodogran  replied: 
'  O  friend,  had  I  been  holpen  half  as  well 
By  this  King  Arthur  as  by  thee  to-day,  161 
Then  beast  and  man  had  had  their  share  of 

me; 
But  summon  here  before  us  yet  once  more 
Ultius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere.' 

Then,  when  they  came  before  him,  the 
kinn^  said: 


*I  have  seen  the  cuckoo  ohaaed  hr 

fowl. 
And  reason  in  the  chase;  hat  wlieiefbtv 


now 


Do  these  joat  lords  stir  up  the  heat  of 
Some  calling  Arthur  bom  of  GorlolB, 
Others  of  Anton  ?  Tell  me,  ye  joanelrm, 
Hold  ye  this  Arthur  for  King  Uthei's 
son?' 


«7t 


And  Ulfius  and  Brastias  answer'd,  *  Ay/ 
Then  Bedivere,  the  first  of  all  his  knighta 
Knighted    by    Arthur    at    his    erowning, 

spake  — 
For  bold  in  heart  and  act  and  word  was  he, 
Whenever    slander  breathed  against  the 

King  — 

'  Sir,  there  be  many  rumors  on  this  head; 
For  there  be  those  who  hate  him  in  their 

hearts. 
Call  him  basebom,  and  since  his  ways  are 

sweet, 
And  theirs  are  bestial,  hold  him  less  than 

man;  180 

And  there  be  those  who  deem  him  more 

than  man. 
And  dream  he  dropt  from  heaven.    But  my 

beUef 
In  all  this  matter  —  so  ye  care  to  learn  — 
Sir,  for  ye  know  that  in  King  Uther's  time 
The  prince  and  warrior  Gorlols,  he   that 

held 
Tintagil  castle  by  the  Cornish  sea. 
Was  wedded  with  a  winsome  wife,  Tgeme; 
And  daughters  had  she  borne  him,> —  one 

whereof. 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  Bellicenty 
Hath  ever  like  a  loyal  sister  cleaved        190 
To  Arthur,  — but  a  son  she  had  not  borne. 
And  Uther  cast  upon  her  eyes  of  love ; 
But  she,  a  stainless  wife  to  GorloYs, 
So  loathed  the  bright  dishonor  of  his  love 
That  Gorlol's  and  King  Uther  went  to  war. 
And  overthrown  was  Gorlol's  and  slain. 
Then  Uther  in  his  wrath  and  heat  besieged 
Ygeme  within  Tintagil,  where  her  men. 
Seeing  the  mighty  swarm  about  their  walls. 
Left  her  and  ned,  and  Uther  enter'd  in,  200 
And  there  was  none  to  call  to  but  himself. 
So,  compass'd  by  the  power  of  the  king. 
Enforced  she  was  to  wed  him  in  her  tears. 
And  with  a  shameful  swiftness;  afterward. 
Not  many  moons.  King  Uther  died  him- 
self, 
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mm  Mid  wmfling  for  an  heir  to  rule 
Aflw  knB»  Iflft  the  realm  should  go  to 


All  that  tame  night,  the  night  of  the  new 

jear, 
Ehfiiem  oi  the  bittemeM  and  rtief      309 
ifitfeit  hk  mother,  all  before  his  time 
Wai  Aithnr  bom,  and  all  as  soon  as  bom 
MifR^d  at  a  secret  postern-gate 
Ts  lleriia»  to  be  hoiden  bn  apart 
Uitil  his  hour  should  come,  because  the 

lords 
Of  that  fierce  day  were  as  the  lords  of 

this, 
WiU  beasts,  and  surely  would  have  torn 

the  child 
PSeeameal  among  them,  had  they  known; 

for  each 
Bat  soQght  to  rule  for  his  own  self  and 

hand. 
And  many  hated  Uther  for  the  sake 
Of  GorloKs.     Wherefore  Merlin  took  the 

child,  aao 

Aod  gare  him  to  Sir  Anton,  an  old  knight 
And  ancient  friend  of  Uther;  and  hb  wife 
Kmaed  the  young  prince,  and  rear'd  him 

with  her  o¥m; 
And  no  man  knew.    And  ever  since  the 

lords 
Have   fooghten  like  wild  beasts    among 

themselres, 
So  that  the  realm  has  gone  to  wrack;  but 

DOW, 

This  year,  when  Merlin  —  for  his  hour  had 


Brought  Arthnr  forth,  and  set  him  in  the 

hall, 
Froelaiming,  ''Here  is  Uther*s  heir,  your 

king," 
A    hundred    Toioes    cried:   "Away    with 

him  I  330 

No  king  of  ours  I  a  son  of  GorloYs  he. 
Or  else  the  child  of  Anton,  and  no  kiuff. 
Or  else  basebom.**    Yet  Merlin  thro   his 

crmft. 
And  while  the  people  damor'd  for  a  king, 
Had  Arthur  erown'd;  but  after,  the  great 

lords 
Banded,  and  so  brake  out  in  open  war.' 

Then  while  the  king  debated  with  him- 

■.If  * 

If  Arthnr  were  the  child  of  shamefulness. 
Or  bom  the  son  of  OorloYn  after  death,    219 
Or  Uther'fl  ton  and  bom  before  his  time, 


Or  whether  there  were  tmth  in  anything 
Said  by  these  three,  there  came  to  Came- 

liard. 
With  Gawain  and  young  Modred,  her  two 

sons. 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  Belli* 

ceut; 
Whom  as  he  could,  not  as  he  would,  the 

king 
Made    feast  for,  saying,  as   they  sat  at 

meat: 
'  A  doubtful  throne  is  ice  on  summer  seas. 
Ye  come  from  Arthur's  court.     Victor  his 

men 
Report  him  1    Yea,  but  ye  —  think  ye  thb 

king  — 
So  many   those    that    hate    him,  and  so 

strong,    ^  350 

So  few  his  knights,  however  brave  they 

be  — 
Hath    body    enow    to    hold    his    foemen 

down?' 

•  O   King,'  she  cried,  *  and  I  wiU  teU 

thee:  few. 
Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind  ¥rith 

him; 
For  I  was  near  him  when  the  savage  yells 
Of  Uther's  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sat 
Crowned  on  the  daXs,  and  his    warriors 

cried, 
"  Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy 

wiU 
Who  love  thee."    Then  the  King  in  low 

deep  tones. 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority,      360 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own 

self 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  from  kneel- 
ing, some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some  nush'd,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who 

wakes 
Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light. 

'But  when  he  spake,  and  cheer'd  his 

Table  Round 
With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  words. 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee  —  I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  likenera  of  the  King;         370 
And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 
Down    from   the  casement   over  Arthur. 

•mote 
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Flame-oolor,  yert,  and  azure,  in  three  rays, 
One  falling  upon  each  of  thrae  fair  queens 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the 

friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need. 

<And  there  I  saw  mage  Merlin,  whose 
vast  wit  279 

And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege. 

'And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake, 
Who    knows  a    subtler    magic    than  his 

own  — 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
She  gave  the  King  his  huge  cross-hilted 

sword. 
Whereby  to  driye  the  heathen  out.    A  mist 
Of  incense  curl'd  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh  was  hidden  in  the  minster  gloom; 
But  there  was  heard  among  the  holy  hymns 
A  Toice  as  of  the  waters,  for  she  dwells     290 
Down  in  a  deep  —  calm,  whatsoeyer  storms 
May  shake  the  world  —  and  when  the  sur- 
face rolls. 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  our 
Lord. 

'  There  likewise  I  beheld  Excalibur 
Before    him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the 

sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
And  Arthur  row'd  across  and  took  it  — 

rich 
With  jewels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  hilt, 
Bewildering  heart  and  eye  —  the  blade  so 

bright  299 

That  men  are  blinded  by  it  —  on  one  side, 
Graven   in  the  oldest  tongue   of  all  this 

world, 
''Take  me,"  but  turn  the   blade  and  ye 

shall  see, 
And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  your- 
self, 
'<  Cast  me  away  !  "     And  sad  was  Arthur's 

face 
Taking  it,  but  old  Merlin  counselled  him, 
*<  Take  thou  and  strike  !  the  time  to  cast 

away 
Is  yet  far-off."     So  this  great  brand  the 

king 
Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  foemen 

down.' 


Thereat  Leodogran  rejmoed,  but  HKMigbt 
To  sift  his  doubtings  to  the  latft,  and  aak'd. 
Fixing  full  eyes  of  question  on  her  faee,    311 
'  The  swallow  and  the  swift  are  near  akiB, 
But  thou  art  closer  to  this  noble  prinee. 
Being  his  own  dear  sister; '  and  she  nud, 
'  Daughter  of  GorloKs  and  Tgeme  am  I;  * 
<  And  therefore  Arthor's  nster  ? '  aak'd  tlw 

king. 
She  answer'd,  'These  be  seoret  tlniigiy' 

and  sign'd 
To  those  two  sons  to  pass,  and  let  them  be. 
And  Grawain  went,  and  breaking  into  aonr 
Sprang  out,  and  follow'd  by  his  flying  hair 
Ran  like  a  colt,  and  leapt  at  all  he  saw;     jai 
But  Modred  laid  his  ear  beside  the  doors, 
And  there  half-heard — the  same  that  aft(»^ 

ward 
Struck  for  the  throne,  and  striking  found 

his  doom. 

And    then    the    Queen    made    answer: 

•  What  know  I  ? 
For  dark  my  mother  was  in  eyes  and  hair« 
And  dark  in  hair  and  eyes  am  I;  and  dark 
Was  Gorlols;  yea,  and  dark  was  Uther 

too, 
Wellnigh  to  blackness;  but  this  king  is 

lair 
Beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of  men.  330 
Moreover,  always  in  my  mind  I  hear 
A  cry  from  out  the  dawning  of  my  life, 
A  mother  weeping,  and  I  hear  her  say, 
"  O  that  ve  had  some  brother,  pretty  one. 
To  g^ard  thee  on  the  rough  ways  of  the 

world." ' 

'  Ay,'  said  the  king,  '  and  hear  ye  such 
a  cry  ? 
But  when  did  Arthur  chance   upon  thee 
first?' 

<  O  King  ! '  she   cried,  <  and   I  will   tell 

thee  true. 
He  found  me  first  when  yet  a  little  maid. 
Beaten  I  had  been  for  a  little  fault  340 

Whereof  I  was  not  guilty;  and  out  I  ran 
And  flung  myself  down  on  a  bank  of  heath. 
And  hated  this  fair  world  and  all  therein. 
And  wept,  and  wish'd  that  I  were  dead; 

and  he  — 
I  know  not  whether  of  himself  he  came. 
Or  brought  by  Merlin,  who,  they  say,  can 

walk 
Unseen  at  pleasure  —  he  wua  at  my  side^ 
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And 
Asl 
At 


Aad 
Bat 

For 


MftJkm  sweet  woida,  and  oomforted  my 

lMUt»  348 

dried  my  tean,  being  a  child  with  me. 
■any  a  time  ho  oame,  and  evermore 
grew  greater  grew  with  me;  and  sad 
he  teem'd,  and  sad  ¥rith  him  was  I, 
loo  at  times,  and  then  I  loyed  him 

sweet  again,  and  then  I  loved  him  well. 
BOW  oflate  I  see  him  less  and  less, 
those  first  days  had  golden  hours  for 

me, 
then  I  surely  thought  he  would  be 

king. 


'  Bat  let  me  tell  thee  now  another  tale: 
For  Bleys,  our  Merlin's  master,  as  they 

say, 
Died  but  of  late,  and  sent  his  cry  to  me,    360 
To  hear  him  speak  before  he  left  his  life. 
Shrank  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  the 

mage; 
And  when  I  enter'd  told  me  that  himself 
And  Merlin  oyer  serred  about  the  king, 
Uther,  before  he  died;  and  on  the  night 
When  Uther  in  Tintagil  past  away 
Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir,  the  two 
Left  the  still  king,  and  passing  forth  to 

breathe. 
Then  from  the  castle  gateway  by  the  chasm 
Descending    thro'  the    dismal    night  —  a 

night  370 

In  which  the  bounds  of  heayen  and  earth 

were  lost  — 
Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 
It  seem*d  in  heayen,  a  ship,  the  shape 

thereof 
A  dragon  wing'd,  and  all  from  stem  to 

stem 
Bright  with  a  shining  people  on  the  decks, 
And  gone  as  soon  as  seen.     And  then  the 

two 
Dropt  to  the  coye,  and  watch'd  the  great 

sea&ll, 
Waye  after  waye,  each  mightier  than  the 

last, 
nil  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the 

deep  379 

And  foil  of  yoices,  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
Roaring,  and  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame; 
And  down  the  waye  and  in  the  flame  was 

borne 
A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet, 
Who  stoopt  and  canght  the  babe,  and  cried, 

••The  King  I 


Here  is  an  heir  for  Uther  I "    And  the 

fringe 
Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the 

strand, 
Lash'd  at  the  wizard  as  he  spake  the  word, 
And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  fire, 
So  that  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in 

fire. 
And  presently  thereafter  follow'd  calm,  390 
Free  sky  and  stars.   "  And  this  same  child," 

he  said, 
"Is  he  who  reigns;  nor  could  I  part  in 

peace 
Till  this  were  told."    And  saying  this  the 

seer 
Went  thro'  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of 

death, 
Not  oyer  to  be  question'd  any  more 
8aye  on  the  further  side;  but  when  I  met 
Merlin,  and  ask'd  him  if  these  things  were 

truth  — 
The  shining  dragon  and  the  naked  child 
Descending  in  the  glory  of  the  seas  — 
He  laugh'd  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd 

me  400 

In  riddling  triplets  of  old  time,  and  said:  — 

***Rain,  rain,  sad  ran!   a  rainbow  in  tha 
sky! 
A  young  msn  will  be  wiser  by  and  by ; 
An  old  man*s  wit  may  wander  ere  he  die. 

* "  Rain,  rain,  and  son !  a  rainbow  on  the 
leal 
And  tmth  is  this  to  me,  and  that  to  thee; 
And  truth  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be. 


*  **  Rain,  ran,  and  rain  I  and  the  free  blossom 
blows; 
Sun,  rain,   and  sun!    aad  where  is  he  who 

knows  ? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

410 


»i 


<  So   Merlin  riddling  anger'd  me;   but 

thou 
Fear  not    to  give  this    King  thine  only 

child, 
Guineyere;  so  great  bards  of  him  will  sing 
Hereafter,  ana  dark  sayings  from  of  old 
Ranging  and  ringing  thro'  the  minds  of 

men, 
And  ecbo'd  by  old  folk  beside  their  fires 
For  comfort  after  their  wage- work  is  done. 
Speak  of  the  King;  and  Merlin  in  our  time 
Hath  spoken  also,  not  in  jest,  and  sworn 
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Tho'  men  may  wound  him  that  he  will  not 
die,  4ao 

But  pass,  again  to  oome,  and  then  or  now 
Utterly  smite  the  heathen  underfoot, 
Till  these  and  all  men  hail  him  for  their 


She  spake  and  King  Leodogran  rejoiced, 
But  musing  '  Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay  ? ' 
Doubted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept, 

and  saw. 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  eyer  grew. 
Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king, 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost;  and  on  the 

slope  430 

The  swora  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was 

driyen. 
Fire  glimpsed;  and  all  the  land  from  roof 

and  riek. 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind. 
Streamed  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  ¥rith 

the  haze 
And  made  it  thicker;  while  the  phantom 

king 
Sent  out  at  times  a  yoice;  and  here  or  there 
Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  yoice, 

the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  *No  king  of 

ours, 
No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours; ' 
Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed, 

the  haze  440 

Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  but  the  King  stood  out  in  hea- 

yen, 
Crown'd.    And  Leodogran  awoke,  and  sent 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bediyere, 
Back  to  the  court  of   Arthur  answering 

yea. 

Then  Arthur  charged  his  warrior  whom 
he  loyed 

And  honored  most.  Sir  Lancelot,  to  ride 
forth 

And  bring  the  Queen,  and  watch'd  him 
from  the  gates; 

And  Lancelot  past  away  among  the  flow- 
ers—  449 

For  then  was  latter  April  —  and  retum'd 

Among  the  flowers,  in  May,  with  Guine- 
yere. 

To  whom  arriyed,  by  Dubric  the  high 
saint, 


Chief  of  the  church  in  Britain,  mad  befora 
The   stateliest  of  her  altar -ahrines,  the 

King 
That  mom  was  married,  while  in  stainless 

white. 
The  fsir  beginners  of  a  noUer  time. 
And  glorying  in  their  yowa  and  Idniy  his 

knights 
Stood  round  him,  and  rejoicing  in  Ms  joy. 
Far  shone  the  fields  of  May  thro*  opon 

door. 
The    sacred    altar  blossom'd  white  with 

May,  460 

The  sun  of  May  descended  on  their  King, 
They  gazed  on  all  earth's  beauty  in  t&r 

Queen, 
EoU'd  incenw,  ud  there  put  .loog  the 

hynms 
A  yoice  as  of  the  waters,  while  the  two 
Sware  at  the  shrine  of  Christ  a  deathless 

loye. 
And  Arthur  said,  'Behold,  thy  doom  is 

mine. 
Let  chance  what  will,  I  loye  thee  to  the 

death!' 
To  whom  the  Queen  replied  with  drooping 

eyes, 
'King  and  my  lord,  I  loye  thee  to  the 

death  I  * 
And  holy  Dubric   spread  his  hands   and 

spake:  470 

'  Reign  ye,  and  live  and  loye,  and  make  the 

world 
Other,  and  may  thy  Queen  be  one  with 

thee. 
And  all  this  Order  of  thy  Table  Round 
Fulfil  the  boundless  purpose  of  their  King  ! ' 

So  Dubric  said;  but  when  they  left  the 

shrine 
Great  lords  from  Rome  before  the  portal 

stood, 
In  scornful  stillness  gazing  as  they  past; 
Then  while  they  paced  a  city  all  on  fire 
With  sun  and  cloth  of  gold,  the  trumpets 

blew. 
And  Arthur's  knighthood  sang  before  the 

King:  —  480 

'  Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with 

May! 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  roird  away ! 
Blow  thro'  the  living  world  —  **  Let  the  Bang 

reignl" 
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'8bD  Boom  or  HeAthen  rule  in  Arthur's 
iMlm? 
lU  bnad  and  Unoe,  fall  battle-axe  upon 


M  battla  a»i,  and  flaah  brandl     Let  the 
di|p  iwynl 

'Stanka  for  the  King  and  live  I  his  knights 

hnTO  heard 
list  God  hath  told  the  King  a  secret  word. 
Fan  battle  axe,  and  flash  brand!     Let  the 

King  reignl 

'Bkfw  truapetl  he  will  lift  us  from  the 
dost*  ^90 

Blov  tnnnpet  1  Ihre  the  strength,  and  die  the 
Inst! 

Claag  battle-axe,  and  clash  brandl  Let  the 
ffiog  reignl 


The 


for  the  King  and  die  I  and  if  thon 

It. 

King  is  king,  and  e^er  wills  the  high- 
battle-axe,  and  clash  brandl  Let  the 
King  reignl 


'  Blow,  for  our  Snn  is  mighty  in  his  May  I 
Blow,  for  onr  Son  is  mightier  day  by  day  I 
Qaag  battle  axe,  and  dash  brandl     Let  the 
Kiag  reignl 

'The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the 

iB  whom  high  God  hath  breathed  a  secret 
thtiV. 


Fall  battle-axe,  and  clash  brandl  Let  the 
King  reignl  * 

So  sane  the  knighthood,  moving  to  their 

There  at  the  banqnet  those  great  lords  from 

Rome, 
The  slowly-fading  mistress  of  the  world, 
Strode  in  and  cUim'd  their  tribute  as  of 

yore. 
Bat  Arthur  spake:  '  Behold,  for  these  have 

sworn 
To  wage  my  wars,  and  worship  me  their 

King; 
The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 

new, 
And  we  Uiat  figbt  for  our    fair    father 

Christ,  S09 

Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  drive  the  heathen  from  yonr  Roman  wall, 
No  tribute  will  we  pay.'    So  those  great 

lords 
Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Arthur  strove 

with  Rome. 

And  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  for  a 

Were  all  one  will,  and  thro*  that  strength 
the  King 

Drew  in  the  petty  princedoms  under  him. 

Fought,  and  in  twelve  great  battles  over- 
came 

The  heathen  hordes,  and  made  a  realm  and 
reigu'd. 
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GARETH  AND  LYNETTE 

Thb  last  tall  son  of  Lot  and  Bellioent, 
And  tallest,  Gareth,  in  a  showerful  spring 
Stared  at  the  spate.     A  slender  -  snaf  ted 

pine 
Lost  footing,  fell,  and  so  was  whirl'd  away. 
*  How  he  went  down,'  said  Gareth, '  as  a 

false  knigbt 
Or  evil  king  berore  my  lance,  if  lanoe 


Were  mine  to  use  —  O  senseless  cataract. 
Bearing  all  down  in  thy  precipitancy  — 
And  yet  thou  art  but  swollen  with  cold 

snows 
And  mine  is  living  blood.    Thou  dost  His 

will,  10 

The  Maker's,  and  not  knowest,  and  I  that 

know. 
Have  strength  and  wit,  in  my  good  mother's 

hall 
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Linger  ¥rith  yacillatin^  obedienoe, 
Frison'd,  and  kept  and  coax'd  and  whistled 

to  — 
Since  the  good  mother  holds  me  still  a 

child! 
Good  mother  is  bad  mother  nnto  me  I 
A  worse  were  better;  yet  no  worse  would  I. 
Heaven  yield  her  for  it,  but  in  me  pat  force 
To  weary  her  ears  with  one  continnoos 

prayer, 
Until  she  let  me  fly  diseased  to  sweep      ao 
In  ever-highering  eagle-circles  np 
To  the  great  Son  of  Glory,  and  thenoe 

swoop 
Down  upon  all  things  base,  and  dash  them 

dead, 
A  knight  of  Arthur,  working  out  his  will. 
To  cleanse  the  world.   Why,  Grawain,  when 

he  came 
With  Modred  hither  in  the  summer-time, 
Ask'd  me  to  tilt  ¥rith  him,  the  proven 

knight. 
Modred  for  want  of  worthier  was  the  judse. 
Then  I  so  shook  him  in  the  saddle,  he  said, 
«  Tho«  hwthalf  prevaU'd  against  me,"  »ud 

SO  —  ne  —  30 

Tho'  Modred  biting  his  thin  lips  was  mute, 
For  he  is  alway  sullen  —  what  care  I  ? ' 

And  Gareth  went,  and  hovering  round 
her  chair 

Ask'd,  *  Mother,  tho'  ye  count  me  still  the 
child, 

Sweet  mother,  do  ye  love  the  child  ? '  She 
laugh*d, 

*  Thou  art  but  a  wild-goose  to  question  it.' 

'  Then,  mother,  an  ye  love  the  child,'  he 
said, 

'  Being  a  goose  and  rather  tame  than  wild. 

Hear  the  child's  story.'  *  Yea,  my  well- 
beloved, 

An  't  were  but  of  the  goose  and  golden 
eggs.*  40 

And  Gareth  answer'd  her  with  kindling 

eyes: 
'Nay,  nay,  g^ood  mother,  but  this  egg  of 

mine 
Was  finer  gold  than  any  goose  can  lay ; 
For  this  an  eagle,  a  royal  eagle,  laid 
Almost  beyond  eve-reach,  on  such  a  palm 
As  glitters  gilded  in  thy  Book  of  Hours. 
And   there  was  ever  haunting  round  the 

palm 
A  lusty  youth,  but  poor,  who  often  saw 


The  splendor  spariding  tmm  alnfty  and 

thought, 
**  An  I  could  climb  and  lay  my  hand  upon 

it,  so 

Then  were  I  wealthier  than  »  leash  of 

kings." 
But  ever  when  he  reach'd  a  hand  to  climb^ 
One  that  had  loved  him  from  his  childhood 

caught 
And  stay 'dhim,  **  Climb  not  lest  thou  break 

thy  neck, 
I  charge  thee  by  my  love,"  and  so  the  boy. 
Sweet  mother,  neither  elomb  nor  brake  bis 

neck. 
But  brake  his  very  heart  in  pining  for  it» 
And  past  away.' 

To  whom  the  mother  said, 
'  True  love,  sweet  son,  had  risk'd  himself 

and  dimb'd. 
And  handed  down  the  golden  treasure  to 

him.'  60 

And  Grareth  answer'd  her  with  kindling 

eyes: 
'  Gold  ?  said  I  gold  ?  —  ay  then,  why  he,  or 

she. 
Or  whosoe'er  it  was,  or  half  the  world 
Had  ventured  —  hctd  the  thing  I  spake  of 

been 
Mere  gold  —  but  this  was  all  of  that  true 

steel 
Whereof  they  forged  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  lightnings  play'd  about  it  in  the  storm. 
And  all  the  little  fowl  were  flurried  at  it, 
And  there  were  cries  and  clashings  in  the 

nest, 
That  sent  him  from  his  senses.     Let  me 


go- 


70 


Then   Bellicent  bemoan'd    herself    and 

said: 
'  Hast  thou  no  pity  upon  my  loneliness  ? 
Lo,  where  thy  father  Lot  beside  the  hearth 
Lies  like  a  log,  and  all  but  smoulder'd  out! 
For  ever  since  when  traitor  to  the  King 
He  fought  ag^nst  him  in  the  barons'  war. 
And  Arthur  gave  him  back  his  territory, 
His  age  hath  slowly  droopt,  and  now  lies 

there 
A  yet-warm  corpse,  and  yet  unburiable, 
No  more;  nor  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  speaks, 

nor  knows.  80 

And  both  thy  brethren  are  in  Arthur's  hall, 
Albeit  neither  loved  with  that  full  love 
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I M  for  thesy  nor  worUiT  soch  a  love. 
8li^  tlMtfore  thou;  red  bexries  charm  the 

lad  tbee,  mine  innocent,  the  jousts,  the 


Wko  Mter  knewest  flnger4ushe,  nor  pang 
Of  witaeh'd  or  broken  limb  —  an  often 


Ii  tfaoM  bndn-etnnning  shocks,  and  tonr- 

Dej*Uls, 

IVigiits  to  my  heart    But  stay ;  follow  the 

deer  89 

Bj  these  tall  flrs  and  our  fast-falling  bums; 

60  make  thy  manhood  mightier  day  by 

day. 
Sweet  is  the  chase;  and  I  will  seek  thee  out 
Some  comfortable  bride  and  fair,  to  grace 
Thy  climbing  life,  and  cherish  my  prone 

year. 
Till  falling  into  Lot's  forgetfulness 
I  know  not  thee,  myself,  nor  anything. 
Stay,  my  best  son  I  ye  are  yet  more  boy 
than  man.' 

Then  Gareth:  'An  ye  hold  me  yet  for 
child, 

Hear  yet  once  more  the  story  of  the  child. 

For,  mother,  there  was  once  a  king,  like 
ours.  100 

The  prince  his  heir,  when  tall  and  mar- 
riageable, 

Ask'd  for  a  bride;  and  thereupon  the  king 

8et  two  before  him.     One  was  fair,  strong, 
arm'd  — 

But  to  he  won  by  force  —  and  many  men 

Desired  her;  one,  good  lack,  no  man  de- 
sired. 

And  these  were  the  conditions  of  the  king: 

That  save  be  won  the  first  by  force,  he 
needs 

Most  wed  that  other,  whom  no  man  de- 
sired, 

A  red-faced  bride  who  knew  herself  so 
vile  109 

That  evermore  she  long'd  to  hide  herself, 

Nor  fronted  man  or  woman,  eye  to  eye  — 

Yea  —  some  she  cleaved  to,  but  they  died 
of  her. 

And  one  —  they  call'd  her  Fame;  and  one 
—  O  mother,' 

How  ean  ye  keep  me  tether'd  to  you  ?  — 
Shame. 

ICaa  am  I  grown,  a  man's  work  must  I  do. 

Follow  the  deer  ?  follow  the  Christ,  the 
King, 


Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow 

the  King  — 
Else,  wherefore  bom  ? ' 

To  whom  the  mother  said: 
'  Sweet  son,  for  there  be  many  who  deem 

him  not. 
Or  will    not    deem    him,  wholly    proven 

king —  lao 

Albeit  in  mine  own  heart  I  knew  him  King 
When  I  was  frequent  with  him  in  my  youth. 
And  heard  him  kingly  speak,  and  doubted 

hiui 
No  more  than  he,  himself;  but  felt  him 

mine, 
Of  closest  kill  to  me.    Yet  —  wilt  thou  leave 
Thine  easeful  biding  here,  and  risk  thine 

aU, 
Life,  limbs,  for  one  that  is  not  proven  king  ? 
Stay,  till  the  cloud  that  settles  round  hb 

birth 
Hath  lifted  but  a  little.    Stay,  sweet  son.' 

And  Gareth  answer'd  quickly:  'Not  an 

hour,  ISO 

So  that  ye  yield  me  —  I  will  walk  thro' 

fire, 
Mother,  to  gain  it  —  your  full  leave  to  go. 
Not  proven,  who  swept  the  dust  of  rum'd 

Rome 
From  off  the  threshold  of  the  realm,  and 

cnish*d 
The  idolaters,  and  made  the  people  free  ? 
Who  should  be  king  save  him  who  makes 

us  free?' 

So  when  the  Queen,  who  long  had  sought 

in  vain 
To  break  him  from  the  intent  to  which  he 

grew, 
Found  her  son's  will  unwaveringly  one. 
She  answer'd  craftily:  '  WUl  ye  walk  thro' 

fire  ?  140 

Who  walks  thro'  fire  will  hardly  heed  the 

smoke. 
Ay,  go  then,  an  ye  must;  only  one  proof, 
Before  thou  ask  the  King  to  mama  thee 

knight, 
Of  thine  obedience  and  thy  love  to  me, 
Thy  mother,  —  I  demand.' 

And  Gareth  cried: 
'  A  hard  one,  or  a  hundred,  so  I  go. 
Nay  —  quick  I  the  proof  to  prove  me  to  the 
quick  I ' 
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But  slowly  spake  the  mother  looking  at 

him: 
'  Prince,  thoa  shalt  go  disguised  to  Arthur's 

hall. 
And  hire  thyself  to  serre  for  meats  and 

drinks  150 

Among    the    scullions    and    the    kitchen- 

knayes. 
And  those  that  hand  the  dbh  across  the 

bar. 
Nor  shalt  thou  tell  thy  name  to  any  one. 
And  thou  shalt  serve  a  twelvemonth  and  a 

day.' 

For  so  the  Queen  believed  that  when  her 
son 
Beheld  his  only  way  to  glory  lead 
Low  down  thro'  villain  kitchen-vassalage. 
Her  own  true  Grareth  was  too  princely- 
proud 
To  pass  thereby;  so  should  he  rest  with  her, 
Closed  in  her  castle  from  the  sound  of 


arms. 


160 


Silent  awhile  was  Grareth,  then  replied: 
*The  thrall  in  person  may  be  free  in  soul. 
And  I  shall  see  the  jousts.    Thy  son  am  I, 
And,  since  thou  art  my  mother,  must  obey. 
I  therefore  yield  me  freely  to  thy  will; 
For  hence  will  I,  disguised,  and  hire  myself 
To  serve  with  scullions  and  with  kitchen- 
knaves; 
Nor  tell  my  name  to  any  —  no,  not  the 
King.' 

Grareth  awhile  linger'd.     The  mother's 

eye 
Full  of  the  wistful  fear  that  he  would  go. 
And  turning  toward  him  wheresoe'er  he 

tum'd,  171 

Perplext  his  outward  purpose,  till  an  hour 
When,  waken'd  by  the  wind  which  with 

full  voice 
Swept  bellowing  thro'  the  darkness  on  to 

dawn, 
He  rose,  and  out  of  slumber  calling  two 
That  still   had   tended   on  him  from   his 

birth. 
Before  the   ¥rakeful   mother  heard    him, 

went. 

The  three  were  clad  like  tillers  of  the 
soil. 
Southward  they  set  their  faces.    The  birds 
made 


Melody  on  branch  and  melody  in  mid  air. 

The  damp  hill-slc^ies  were  qoieken'd  into 
green,  iSi 

And  the  live  green  had  kindled  into  flow- 
ers. 

For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Easter-day. 

So,  when  their  feet  were  planted  on  Um 

plain 
That  broaden'd  toward  the  base  of  Came* 

lot. 
Far  off  they  saw  the  silver-misty  mom 
Rolling  her  smdce  about  the  royal  moont. 
That  rose  between  the  forest  and  the  field. 
At  times    the  summit  of  the   high  city 

flash'd; 
At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  half-way 

down  190 

Priek'd  thro'  the  mist;  at  times  the  great 

gate  shone 
Only,  uat  open'd  on  the  field  below; 
Anon,  the  whole  fair  city  had  disappear'd. 

Then  those  who  went  with  Grareth  were 

amazed. 
One  crying, '  Let  us  go  no  further,  lord; 
Here  is  a  city  of  enchanters,  built 
By  fairy  kings.'    The  second  echo'd  him, 
*  Lord,  we  have  heard  from  our  wise  man 

at  home 
To  northward,  that  this   king  is   not  the 

King, 
But  only  changeling  out  of  Fairyland,     «» 
Who  drave  the  heathen  hence  by  sorcery 
And  Merlin's  glamour.*      Then    the    first 

again, 
'  Lord,  tibere  is  no  such  city  anywhere. 
But  all  a  vision.' 

Gareth  answer'd  them 
With  laughter,  swearing  he  had  glamour 

enow 
In  his  own  blood,  his  princedom,   youth, 

and  hopes. 
To  plunge  old  Merlin  in  the  Arabian  sea; 
So  push'd  them  all  unwilling  tovrard  the 

gate. 
And  there    was    no    gate    like    it  under 

heaven. 
For  barefoot  on  the  keystone,  which  was 

lined  2  to 

And  rippled  like  an  ever-fleeting  wave, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  stood ;  all  her  dress 
Wept  from    her  sides    as  water  flowing 

away; 
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Bit  UIdb  the  evoM  her  great  and  goodly 


SMdi*d  under  all  the  oomioe  and  up- 
held. 
Aid  drops  of  water  fell  from  either  hand; 
Aid  down  from  one  a  sword  was  hung, 

from  one 
A  enser,  either  worn  with  wind  and  storm ; 
Aid  o'er  her  breast  floated  the   sacred 

fish; 
Aid  in    the    space  to  left  of    her,  and 
right,  no 

Were  Arthur's  wars  in  weird  devices  done, 
New  things  and  old  co-twisted,  as  if  Time 
Were  nothing,  so  inreteratelj  that  men 
Were  giddy  gazing  there;  and  orer  all 
High  OQ  the  top  were  those  three  queens, 

the  frienas 
Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his 


Then  those  ¥rith  Gareth  for  so  long  a 
space 

Stared  at  the  figures  that  at  last  it  seem'd 

The  dragon-booghts  and  elvish  emblem- 
ing* 

Began  to  move,  seethe,  twine,  and  curl. 
They  eall*d  no 

To  Gareth, '  Lord,  the  gateway  b  alive.' 

Aad  Gareth  likewise  on  them  fixt  his 

eyes 
So  long  that  even  to  him  they  seem'd  to 

move. 
Out  of  the  city  a  blast  of  music  peal'd. 
Back  from  the  gate  started  the  three,  to 

whom 
From  oat  thereunder  came  an  ancient  man, 
L4»g  -  bearded,  saying,  '  Who  be  ye,  my 

sons?' 

Then  Gareth:  <  We  be  tillers  of  the  soil, 
Who  leaving    share  in    furrow  come    to 


The  glories  of  our  King;  but  these,  my 
men,—  140 

f  onr  et^  moved  so  weirdly  in  the  mist  — 
Doobt  if  the  King  be  king  st  all,  or  come 
From  Fairyland;  and  whether  this  be  built 
By  magic,  and  by  fairy  kings  and  queens; 
Or  whether  there  be  any  city  at  all. 
Or  all  a  vision;  and  this  music  now 
Bath  seared  them  both,  but  tell  thou  these 
the  truth.' 


Then  that  old  Seer  made  answer,  playing 
on  him 

And  saying:  *Son,  I  have  seen  the  good 
ship  sail 

Keel  upward,  and  mast  downward,  in  the 
heavens,  aso 

And  solid  turrets  topsy-turvy  in  air; 

And  here  is  truth,  but  an  it  please  thee 
not. 

Take  thou  the  truth  as  thou  hast  told  it  me. 

For  truly,  as  thou  sayest,  a  fairy  king 

And  fairy  queens  have  built  the  city,  son; 

They  came  from  out  a  sacred  mountain- 
deft 

Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp  in 
hand. 

And  built  it  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 

And,  as  thou  sayest,  it  is  enchanted,  son. 

For  there  is  nothing  in  it  as  it  seems        a6o 

Saving  the  King;  Uio'  some  there  be  that 
hold 

The  King  a  shadow,  and  the  eity  real. 

Yet  take  thou  heed  of  him,  for,  so  thou 
pass 

Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thou  be- 
come 

A  thrall  to  his  enchantments,  for  the  King 

Will  bind  thee  by  such  vows  as  is  a  shame 

A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the 
which 

No  man  can  keep;  but,  so  thou  dread  to 
swear, 

Pass  not  beneath  this  gateway,  but  abide 

Without,  amone  the  cattle  of  the  field.    270 

For  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 

They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is 
built 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all. 

And  therefore  built  for  ever.' 

Gareth  spake 
Anger'd:  *  Old  master,  reverence  thine  own 

beard 
That  looks  as  white  as  utter  truth,  and 

seems 
Wellnigh  as  long  as  thou  art  statured  tall ! 
Why  nM>ckest  thou  the  stranger  that  bath 

been 
To  thee  fair-spoken  ? ' 

But  the  Seer  replied; 
*  Know  ye  not  then  the  Riddling  of  the 
Bards:  afio 

"  Confusion,  and  illusion,  and  relation, 
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Elonon,  and  occamon,  and  eyaaion  **  ? 
I  mook  thee  not  but  as  thou  mockest  me, 
And  all  that  see  thee,  for  thoa  art  not  who 
Thoa  seemest,  bat  I  know  thee  who  thou 

art. 
And  now  thoa  goest  ap  to  mock  the  King, 
Who  eannot  brook  the  shadow  of  anj  lie.' 

Unmockinglj  the  mocker  endine  here 
Tam'd  to  the  right,  and  past  uong  the 

plain; 
Whom  Gareth  looking  after  said:    'My 
men,  390 

Oar  one  white  lie  sits  like  a  little  ghost 
Here  on  the  threshold  of  oar  enterprise. 
Let  love  be  blamed  for  it,  not  she,  nor  L 
Welly  we  will  make  amends.' 

With  all  good  cheer 
He  spake  and  laagh'd,  then  enter'd  with  his 

twain 
Camelot,  a  city  of  shadowy  palaces 
And  stately,  nch  in  emblem  and  the  work 
Of  ancient  kings  who  did  their  days  in 

stone; 
Which  Merlin's  hand,  the  Mage  at  Arthur's 

ooart. 
Knowing  all  arts,  had  toach'd,  and  eveiy- 

where,  300 

At  Arthur^  ordinance,  tipt  with  lessening 

peak 
And  pinnacle,  and  had  made  it  spire  to 

heaven. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  knight  would  pass 
Outward,  or  inward  to  the  hall;  his  arms 
Clash'd,  and  the  sound  was  good  to  Gar- 

eth*s  ear. 
And  out  of  bower  and  casement    shyly 

glanced 
Eyes  of  pure  women,  wholesome  stars  of 

love; 
And  all  about  a  healthful  people  stept 
As  in  the  presence  of  a  gracious  king. 

Then  into  hall  Gareth  ascending  heard 
A  voice,  the  voice  of  Arthur,  and  beheld  311 
Far  over  heads  iu  that  long-vaulted  hall 
The  splendor  of  the  presence  of  the  King 
Throned,    and     delivering     doom  —  and 

look'd  no  more  — 
But  felt  his  young  heart  hammering  in  his 

ears. 
And  thought, '  For  this  half-shadow  of  a  lie 
The  truthful  King  will  doom  me  when  I 

speak.' 


Yet  pressing  on,  tho'  all  in  fear  to  find 
Sir  Gawain  or  Sir  Modred,  saw  nor  one 
Nor  other,  but  in  all  the  li»*^«w»g  eyes   jao 
Of  those  tall  knights  that  ranged  aboot 

the  throne 
Clear  honor  shining  like  the  dewy  iter 
Of  dawn,  and  faith  in  their  great  King, 

with  pure 
Affection,  and  the  light  of  victory. 
And  glory  gain'd,  ami  evermore  to  gain. 

Then  came  a  widow  crying  to  the  King: 
'A  boon.  Sir  King  I    Thy  lather,  Uther, 

reft 
From  my  dead  lord  a  field  with  yiolenoe; 
For  howsoe'er  at  first  he  preffer'd  gold,  39$ 
Yet,  for  the  field  was  pleasant  in  oar  eyes. 
We  yielded  not;  and  then  he  reft  as  of  it 
Perforce  and  left  us  neither  gold  nor  field.* 

Said  Arthur,  <  Whether  would  ye  ?  gold 
or  field?' 
To  whom  the  woman  weeping,  *  Nay,  my 

The  field  was  pleasant  in  my  hoaband's 
eye.' 

And  Arthur:  *Haye  thy  pleasant  field 

again. 
And  thrice  the  gold  for  Uther's  use  thereof. 
According  to  the  years.     No  boon  is  here. 
But  justice,  so  thy  say  be  proven  true. 
Accursed,  who  from  the  wrongs  his  father 

did  140 

Would  shape  himself  a  right  I ' 

And  while  she  past. 
Came  yet  another  widow  crying  to  him : 
*  A  boon,  Sir  King !     Thine  enemy,  King, 

am  I. 
With  thine  own  hand  thou  slewest  my  dear 

lord, 
A  knight  of  Uther  in  the  barons'  war. 
When   Lot   and   many  another  rose   and 

fought 
Against  thee,  saying  thou  wert  basely  bom. 
I  held  with  these,  and  loathe  to  ask  thee 

aught. 
Yet  lo  !  my  husband's  brother  had  my  son 
Thrall'd  in  his  castle,  and  hath  starved  him 

dead,  350 

And  standeth  seized  of  that  inheritance 
Which  thou  that  slewest  the  sire  hast  left 

the  son. 
So,  tho*  I  scarce  can  ask  it  thee  for  hate^ 
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Gmft  mm  womb  knight  to  do  the  battle  for 

me, 
SiU  tke  fool  thief »  and  wreak  me  for  mj 


Ikta  strode  a  good  kni^t  f orward,  cry- 
ing to  him, 
'A  boooy  Sir  King  I    I  am  her  kinsman,  I. 
Gift  ma  to  right  her  wrong,  and  slaj  the 


Tben  came  Sir  Kaj,  the  seneschal,  and 

cried, 
'A  boofk.  Sir  King  t  even  that  thou  grant 

her  none,  360 

This  railer,  that  hath  mock'd  thee  in  full 

haU  — 
Xcoe;  or  the  wholesome  boon  of  gyre  and 

B«tArth^:'WesitKing,tohelpthe 

wronged 
TWo*  all  oor  realm.   The  woman  loves  her 

lord. 
Peace  to  thee,  woman,  with  thj  loves  and 

hatesl 
The  kings  of  old  had  doom'd  thee  to  the 

flames; 
Anrelius  Emrrs  wonld  have  scoorged  thee 

de«l.  ^^ 

And  Uther  slit  thj  tongue;  but  get  thee 

hence  —  s68 

Lest  that  rough  humor  of  the  kings  of  old 
Retam  upon  me  I    Thou  that  art  her  kin, 
Go  likewise;  lay  him  low  and  slaj  him  not, 
But  bring  him  here,  that  I  may  judge  the 

right, 
Aeeordine  to  the  justice  of  the  King. 
Then,  be  he  guilty,  by  that  deathless  King 
Who  lived  and  died  u>r  men,  the  man  shall 


Then  came  in  hall  the  messenger  of 

Mark, 
A  name  of  evil  savor  in  the  land. 
The  Cornish  king.    In  either  hand  he  bore 
What  dallied  all,  and  shone  far-off  as 

shines 
A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sndden  sun      380 
Between  two  showers,  a  cloth  of  palest  gold, 
Which  down  he  laid  before  the  throne,  and 

knelt, 
Delivering  that  his  lord,  the  vassal  king, 
Was  even  npoo  his  way  to  Camelot; 
For  having  beard  that  Arthur  of  his  grace 


Had   made    his    goodly  cousin  Tristram 

knight, 
And,  for  himself  was  of  the  neater  state, 
Heine  a  king,  he  trusted  his  liege-lord 
Would  yield  him  this  large  honor  all  the 

more; 
So  pray'd  him  well  to  accept  this  cloth  of 

gold,  390 

In  token  of  true  heart  and  fealty. 

Then  Arthur  cried  to  rend  the  cloth,  to 

rend 
In  pieces,  and  so  cast  it  on  the  hearth. 
An    oak  -  tree    smoulder'd    there.     '  The 

goodly  knight  I 
Whatl    shall   the  shield  of  Mark  stand 

among  these  ? ' 
For,  midway  down  the  side  of  that  long 

hall, 
A  stately  pile,  —  whereof  along  the  front. 
Some  blazon'd,  some  but  carven,  and  some 

blank, 
There  ran  a  treble  ran^  of  stonv  shields,  — 
Rose,  and    high-arching    overbrow'd    the 

hearth.  400 

And    under    every  shield  a    knight  was 

named. 
For  this  was  Arthur's  custom  in  his  hall: 
When  some  good  knight  had  done  one 

noble  deed. 
His  arms  were  carven  onlv;  but  if  twain. 
His  arms  were  blazon 'd  also;  but  if  none, 
The  shield  was  blank  and  bare,  without  a 

sign 
Saving  the  name  beneath.    And  Gareth  saw 
The  shield  of  Gawain  blazon*d  rich  and 

bright. 
And  Modred's  blank  as  death;  and  Arthur 

cried  409 

To  rend  the  cloth  and  cast  it  on  the  hearth. 

'  More  like  are  we  to  reave  him  of  his 

crown 
Than  make  him  knight  because  men  call 

him  king. 
The  kings  we  found,  ye  know  we  stay'd 

their  hands 
From  war  among  themselves,  but  left  them 

kings; 
Of  whom  were  any  bounteous,  merciful. 
Truth-speaking,  brave,  good  livers,  them 

we  enroll'd 
Amonff  us,  and  they  sit  within  our  hall. 
But  Mark  hath  tamish'd  the  great  name  of 

king, 
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As  Mark  woald  sully  the  low  state  of  churl; 

And,  seeing  he  hath  sent  us  cloth  of  ^Id, 

Return,  and  meet,  and  hold  him  from  our 
ejes,  431 

Lest  we  should  lap  him  up  in  cloth  of 
lead. 

Silenced  for  ever  —  craven  —  a  man  of 
plots, 

Craft,  poisonous  counsels,  wayside  ambush- 
ings  — 

No  fault  of  thine;  let  Kay  the  seneschal 

Look  to  thy  wants,  and  send  thee  satis- 
fied— 

Accursed,  who  strikes  nor  lets  the  hand  be 
seen  I ' 

And  many  another  suppliant  crying  came 
With  noise  of  ravage  wrought  by  beast  and 
man,  439 

And  evermore  a  knight  would  ride  away. 

Last,  Grareth  leaning  both  hands  heavily 

Down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  twain,  his 
men, 

Approach'd  between  them  toward  the  King, 
and  ask'd, 

'A  boon.  Sir  King,'  —  his  voice  was  all 
ashamed,  — 

'For  see  ye  not  how  weak  and  hunger- 
worn 

I  seem — leaning  on  these?  grant  me  to 
serve 

For  meat  and  drink  among  thy  kitchen- 
knaves 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  nor  seek  my 
name. 

Hereafter  I  wUl  fight.' 

To  him  the  King: 
'  A  goodly  youth  and   worth  a  goodlier 

boon !  440 

But  so  thou  wilt  no  goodlier,  then  must 

Kay, 
The  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks,  be 

thine.' 

He  rose  and  past;  then  Kay,  a  man  of 
mien 
Wan-sallow  as  the  plant  that  feels  itself 
Root-bitten  by  white  lichen: 

*  Lo  ye  now  ! 
This  fellow  hath  broken  from  some  abbey, 

where, 
God  wot,  he  had  not  beef  and  brewis  enow. 


However  that  might  chance  1  bat  aa  lie 

work, 
like  any  pigeon  will  I  cram  hia  crop,      449 
And  sleeker  shall  he  shine  than  any  liog.' 

Then  Lancelot  standing  sear:  *  Sir  Senes- 
chal, 
Sleuth-hound  thou  knowest,  and  gny,  and 

all  the  hounds; 
A  horse  thou  knowest,  a  man  thoa  doat  not 

know. 
Broad  brows  and  fair,  a  fluent  hair  and 

fine. 
High  nose,  a  nostril  large  and  fine,  and 

hands 
Large,  fair,  and  fine  I  —  Some  young  lad*s 

mystery  — 
But,  or  from  sheepcot  or  king's  hall,  the 

boy 
Is  noble-natured.   Treat  him  with  all  grace. 
Lest  he  should  come  to  shame  thy  judging 

of  him.' 

Then  Kay:  *  What  murmurest  thoo  of 
mystery  ?  460 

Think  ye  this  fellow  will  poison  the  King's 
dish? 

Nay,  for  he  spake  too  fool-like  —  mystery  1 

Tut,  an  the  lad  were  noble,  he  had  ask'd 

For  horse  and  armor.  Fair  and  fine,  for- 
sooth ! 

Sir  Fine-face,  Sir  Fair-hands  ?  but  see  thou 
to  it 

That  thine  own  fineness,  Lancelot,  some 
fine  day 

Undo  thee  not  —  and  leave  my  man  to 
me.' 

So  Gareth  all  for  glory  underwent 
The  sooty  yoke  of  kitchen-vassalage. 
Ate  with  young  lads   his   portion  by  the 
door,  470 

And  couch'd  at  night  with  grimy  kitchen- 
knaves. 
And  Lancelot  ever  spake  him  pleasantly. 
But  Kay  the  senesehid,  who  loved  him  not. 
Would  hustle  and   harry  him,  and  labor 

him 
Beyond  his  comrade  of  the  hearth,  and  set 
To   turn  the  broach,  draw  water,  or  hew 

wood. 
Or  grosser  tasks;  and  Gareth  bow'd  hin>- 

self 
With    all    obedience    to    the    King,    and 
wrought 
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All  kiad  of  •enriee  with  a  noble  ease 

gisaed  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it.    480 
when    the  thralla    had  talk  among 

tkemselyes, 
one  would  praise  the  love  that  linkt 

the  King 
Aad  Lancelot  —  how  the  King  had  eared 

hbUfe 
la  battle  twice,  and  Lancelot  once  the 

King's  — 
For  Lancelot  was  first  in  the  tonmament, 
Bat  Arthnr  mightiest  on  the  battle-field  — 
Gareth  was  glad.    Or  if  some  other  told 
How  once  the  wandering  forester  at  dawn, 
Far  over  the  blue  tarns  and  hazj  seas,    489 
On  Caer-Erjri's  highest  found  Uie  King, 
A  naked  babe,  of  whom  the  Prophet  sjmke, 
*  He  passes  to  the  Isle  Arilion, 
He  passes  and  is  heal'd  and  cannot  die '  — 
Gareth  was  glad.    But  if  their  talk  were 

fool, 
Then  would  he  whistle  rapid  as  any  lark* 
Or  carol  some  old  roundelay,  and  so  loud 
That  first  ther  nM>ck*d,  but,  after,  rcTcr- 

enced  him. 
Or  Gareth,  telling  some  prodiinoos  tale 
Of  knights  who  sliced  a  red  life-bubbling 

way  499 

Thro'  twenty  folds  of  twisted  dragon,  held 
All  in  a  gap-mouth'd  circle  his  good  mates 
Lnog  or  nttinip  round  him,  idle  hands, 
Charm'd;  till  Sr  Kay,  the  seneschal,  would 


BInstering  upon  them,  like  a  sudden  wind 
Among  deaa  leaves,  and  drive  them  all 

apart. 
Or  when  the  thralls  had  sport  among  them- 
selves, 
80  there  were  any  trial  of  mastery. 
He,  by  two  yards  in  casting  bar  or  stone. 
Was  counted  best;  and  if  there  chanced  a 
joust,  509 

80  that  Sir  Kay  nodded  him  leave  to  go. 
Would  hurry  thither,  and  when  he  saw  the 

knights 
Clash  like  the  coming  and  retiring  wave, 
And  the  spear  spring,  and  good  horse  reel, 

the  boy 
Was  half  beyond  himself  for  ecstasy. 

80  for  a  month  he  wrought  among  the 
thralls; 
But  in  the  weeks  that  follow'd,  the  good 
QMea, 


Repentant    of    the  word  she    made  him 

swear. 
And  saddening  in  her  childless  castle,  sent, 
Between  the  in-crescent  and  de<crescent 

moon. 
Arms  for  her  son,  and  loosed  him  from  his 

vow.  5JO 

This,  Gareth  hearing  from  a  squire  of 

Lot 
With  whom  he   used  to  play  at  tourney 

once. 
When  both  were  children,  and  in  lonely 

haunts 
Would  scratch  a  ragged  oval  on  the  sand, 
And  each  at  either  dash  from  either  end  — 
Shame  never  made  girl  redder  than  Grareth 

joy. 
He  laugh'd,  he  sprang.    '  Out  of  the  smoke, 

at  once 
I  leap  from  Satan's  foot  to  Peter's  knee  — 
These  news  be  mine,  none  other's  —  nay, 

the  King's  — 
Descend  into  the  city ; '  whereon  he  sought 
The  King  alone,  and  found,  and  told  him 

all.  SSI 

'  I  have  stagger*d  thy  strong  Grawain  in 

a  tilt 
For  pastime;  yea,  he  said  it;  joust  can  I. 
Make  me  thy  knight  —  in  secret  I  let  my 

name 
Be  hidden,  and  give  me  the  first  quest,  I 

spring 
Like  flame  from  ashes.' 

Here  the  King's  calm  eye 
Fell  on,  and  check'd,  and  nuu&  him  flush, 

and  bow 
Lowly,  to  kiss  his  hand,  who  answer'd  him: 
'  Son,  the  good  mother  let  me  know  thee 

here. 
And  sent  her  wish  that  I  would  yield  thee 

thine.  540 

Make  thee  my  knight?  my  knights  ara 

sworn  to  vows 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness. 
And,  loving,  utter  faithfulness  in  love. 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King.' 

Then  Gareth,  lightly  springing  from  hit 

knees: 
'  My  King,  for  hardihood  I  can  promise 

thee. 
For  uttermost  obedience  make  demand 
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Of  whom  ye  gave  me  to,  the  Senesehal, 
No  mellow  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks  I 
And  as  for  lore,  God  wot,  I  lore  not  jet, 
fiat  loye  I  shall,  God  willing.' 

And  the  King: 
*  Make  thee  m  j  knight  in  secret  ?  jea,  but 

he,  55a 

Our  noblest  brother,  and  our  truest  man. 
And  one  with  me  in  all,  he   needs  must 

know.' 

*  Let  Lancelot  know,  mj  King,  let  Lance- 
lot know, 
Tbj  noblest  and  thj  truest  I ' 

And  the  King: 
'  But  wherefore  would  ye  men  should  won- 
der at  you  ? 
Nay,  rather  for  the  sake  of  me,  their  King, 

■^  *»'«i*»*'».'»^*  ""y  knighthood  do  the 
deed,  559 

Than  to  be  noised  of.' 

Merrily  Grareth  ask'd: 
'  Hare  I  not  eam'd  my  cake  in  baking  of  it  ? 
Let  be  my  name  until  I  make  my  name  1 
My  deeds  will  speak;  it  is  but  for  a  day.' 
So  with  a  kindly  hand  on  Gareth's  arm 
Smiled  the  great  King,  and  half-unwill- 

infrly 

Loving  his  lusty  youthhood  yielded  to  him. 
Then,  after  summoning  Lancelot  privily: 
'  I  have  given  him  the  first  quest;  he  is  not 

proven. 
Look  therefore,  when  he  calls  for  this  in 

hall, 
Thou  get  to    horse  and  follow  him   far 

away.  570 

Cover  the  lions  on  thy  shield,  and  see. 
Far  as  thou  mayest,  he  be  nor  ta'en  nor 

slain.' 

Then  that  same  day  there  past  into  the 

hall 
A  damsel  of  high  lineage,  and  a  brow 
May-blossom,  and  a  cheek  of  apple-blossom, 
Hawk-eyes;  and  lightly   was  her  slender 

nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower. 
She  into  hall  past  with  her  page  and  cried: 

'O  King,  for  thou  hast  driven  the  foe 
without,  579 

See  to  the  foe  within  !  bridge,  ford,  beset 


Bj  bandits,  every  one  that  owns  a  tower 
The  lord  for  half  a  league.     Why  sit  je 

there? 
Best  would  I  not,  Sir  King,  an  I  were 

king, 
mi  even  the  lonest  hold  were  all  at  free 
From  cursed  bloodshed  as  thine  altai^oth 
From  that  best  blood  it  is  a  sin  to  spilL' 

'Ck>mfort  thyself,'  said  Arthur,  'I  nor 

mine 
Best;  to  my  knighthood  keep  the  Towa 

they  swore. 
The  wastest  moorland  of  our  realm  shall 

be 
Safe,  damsel,  as  the  centre  of  this  halL  s9o 
What  is  thy  name  ?  thy  need  ? ' 

'  My  name  ? '  she  said  — 
'Lynette,  my  name;  noble;  my  need,  a 

knight 
To  combat  for  my  sister,  Lyonors, 
A  lady  of  high  lineage,  of  great  lands. 
And  comely,  yea,  and  comelier  than  my- 
self. 
She  lives  in  Castle  Perilous.    A  river 
Buns  in  three  loops  about  her  living-plaoe; 
And  o'er  it  are  three  passings,  and  three 

knights 
Defend  the  passings,  brethren,  and  a  fourth. 
And  of  that  four  the  mightiest,  holds  her 
stay'd  600 

In  her  own  castle,  and  so  besieges  her 
To  break  her  will,  and  make  her  wed  with 

him; 
And  but  delays  his  purport  till  thou  send 
To  do  the  battle  with  him  thy  chief  man 
Sir  Lancelot,  whom  he  trusts  to  overthrow. 
Then   wed,  with  glory;  but  she  will  not 

wed 
Save  whom  she  loveth,  or  a  holy  life. 
Now  therefore  have  I  come  for  Lancelot.' 

Then    Arthur    mindful    of    Sir   Gareth 

ask'd:  609 

'  Damsel,  ye  know  this  Order  lives  to  crush 

All  wrongers  of  the  realm.     Bnt  say,  these 

four, 
Who  be  they  ?     What  the  fashion  of  the 
men?' 

'  They  be  of  foolish  fashion,  O  Sir  King, 
The  fashion  of  that  old  knight-errantry 
Who  ride  abroad,  and  do  but  what  they 
will; 
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CoQrteoat  or  bestial    from  the  moment, 

■aeh 
As  haTe  nor  lav  nor  king;  and  three  of 


Flood  in  thmr  fantaty  oall  tbemselTes  the 

DaT, 
MoniiijMtar,  and  Noon-Snn,  and  Evening- 

Star, 
Being  ilroog  foob;  and  never  a  whit  more 

wise  6m 

TIm  fourth,  vho  alwaj  rideth  arm'd  in 

black, 
A  hnge  man-beast  of  boundless  sayagery. 
He  names  himself  the  Night  and  oftener 

Death, 
And  wears  a  helmet  mounted  with  a  skull, 
And  bears  a  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms, 
To  show  that  who  may  slay  or  seape  the 

three. 
Slain  by  himself,  shall  enter  endless  night. 
And  ail  these  four  be  fools,  but  mighty 

men. 
And  therefore  am  I  come  for  Lancelot' 

Hereat  Sir  Grareth  call'd  from  where  he 

rose,  630 

A   head  with    kindling    eyes    above    the 

throng, 
'  A  boon.  Sir  King  —  this  quest  1 '  then  — 

for  he  mark'd 
Kay  near  him  groaning  like  a  wounded 

buU  — 
'Yea,   King,   thou  knowest  thy  kitchen- 

knave  am  I, 
And  mightT  thro'  thy  meats  and  drinks 

am  I, 
And  I  can  topple  orer  a  hundred  such. 
Tby  promise.  King,'  and  Arthur  glancing 

at  him, 
BroQght  down  a  momentary  brow.  'Rough, 

sudden. 
And  pardonable,  worthy  to  be  knight  —  630 
Go  therefore,'  and  all  hearers  were  amazed. 

But  on  the  damsel's  forehead  shame, 
pride,  wrath 

Slew  toe  may -white.  She  lifted  either 
arm, 

«  Fie  on  thee.  King  t  I  ask'd  for  thy  chief 
knight. 

And  thoa  hast  given  me  but  a  kitchen- 
knave.' 

Tlien  ere  a  man  in  hall  could  stay  her, 
tom'd. 


Fled  down  the  lane  of  access  to  the  King, 

Took  horse,  descended  the  slope  street,  and 
past 

The  weird  white  gate,  and  paused  without, 
beside 

The  field  of  tourney,  murmuring  '  kitchen- 
knave  I ' 

Now  two  great  entries  open'd  from  the 

hall,  650 

At  one  end  one  that  gave  upon  a  range 
Of  level  pavement  where  the  Ring  would 

pace 
At  sunrise,  gazing  over  plain  and  wood; 
And  down    from    this  a  lordly  sturway 

sloped 
Till  lost    in  blowing   trees  and   tops  of 

towers; 
And  out  by  this  main  doorway  past  the 

King. 
But  one  was  counter  to  the  hearth,  and 

rose 
High  that  the  highest-crested  helm  could 

ride 
Therethro'  nor  graze;  and  by  this  entry 

fled 
The  damsel  in  her  wrath,  and  on  to  this    660 
Sir  Gareth  strode,  and  saw  without  the  door 
King  Arthur's  gift,  the  worth  of  half  a 

town, 
A  war-horse  of  the  best,  and  near  it  stood 
The  two  that  out  of  north  had  foUow'd 

him. 
This  bare  a  maiden  shield,  a  casque;  that 

held 
The  horse,  the  spear;  whereat  Sir  Gareth 

loosed 
A  cloak  that  dropt  from  collar-bone  to 

heel, 
A  cloth  of  roughest  web,  and  cast  it  down. 
And  from  it,  like  a  fuel-smother'd  fire 
That   lookt   half-dead,   brake  bright,  and 

flash'd  as  those  670 

Dull-coated  things,  that  making  slide  apart 
Their  dusk  wing-cases,  all  beneath  there 

bums 
A  jeweird  harness,  ere  they  pass  and  fly. 
So  Gareth  ere  he  parted  flash'd  in  arms. 
Then  as  he  donn'a  the  helm,  and  took  the 

shield 
And  mounted  horse  and  graspt  a  spear,  of 

grain 
Storm>Btrengthen'd  on  a  windy  site,  and 

tipt 
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With  irenchaQt  steel,  around  him  slowly 

prest 
The    people,   while  from  oat  of  kitchen 

came 
The  thralls  in  throng,  and  seeing  who  had 

work'd  680 

Lustier  than  any,  and  whom  they  oould  but 

love, 
Mounted  in  arms,  threw  up  their  caps  and 

cried, 
'God  bless  the  King,  and  all  his  fellow- 
ship!' 
And  on  thro'  lanes  of  shouting  Gareth  rode 
Down  the  slope  street,  and  past  without  the 

gate. 

So  Gareth  past  with  joy;  but  as  the  cur 
Fluckt  from  the  cur  he  fights  with,  ere  his 

cause 
Be     cooFd    by    fighting,     follows,    being 

named,  688 

His  owner,  but  remembers  all,  and  growls 
Remembering,  so  Sir  Kay  beside  the  door 
Mntter'd  in  scorn  of  Gareth  whom  he  used 
To  harry  and  hustle. 

'  Bound  upon  a  quest 
With  horse  and  arms  —  the  King  hath  past 

his  time  — 
My  scullion  knave  !    Thralls,  to  your  work 

again. 
For  an  your  Cre  be  low  ye  kindle  mine  ! 
Will  there  be  dawn  iu  West  and  eve  in 

East? 
Begone  I  —  my  knave  !  —  belike  and  like 

enow 
Some   old   head -blow  not  heeded   in  his 

youth 
So  shook    his  wits    they   wander   in    his 

prime  — 
Crazed  !     How  the   villain  lifted   up  his 

voice,  700 

Nor  shamed   to  bawl   himself  a  kitchen- 
knave  1 
Tut,  he  was  tame  and  meek  enow  with  me. 
Till  peacock'd  up  with  Lancelot's  noticing. 
Well  —  I  ¥rill  after  my  loud  knave,  and 

learn 
Whether  he  know  me  for  his  master  yet. 
Out  of  the  smoke   he  came,  and   so  my 

lance 
Hold,  by  God's  grace,  he  shall  into   the 

mire  — 
Thence,  if  the  King  awaken  from  his  craze, 
Lito  the  smoke  again.' 


But  Lancelot  aaid; 
•Kay,  therefore  wilt  thou  go  against  the 
lung,  7ra 

For  that  did  never  he  whereon  ye  rail. 
But  ever  meekly  served  the  King  in  thee  ? 
Abide;  take  counsel,  for  this  lad  is  great 
And  lusty,  and  knowing  both  of  la&ee  and 

sword.' 
'  Tut,  tell  not  me,'  said  Kay,  *ye  are  over- 
fine 
To  mar  stout  knaves  with  foolish  eoart^ 

sies;' 
Then  mounted,  on  thro'  silent  faces  rode 
Down  the  slope  city,  and  out  beyond  the 
gate. 

But  by  the  field  of  tourney  lingerine  yet 
Mutter'd  the  damsel:  *  Wherefore  did  the 

King  730 

Soom  me  ?  for,  were  Sir  Lancelot  lackt,  at 

least 
He  might  have  yielded  to  me  one  of  those 
Who  tut  for  lady's  love  and  glory  here. 
Rather  than  —  O  sweet  heaven  I     O,  fie 

upon  him  !  — 
His  kitchen-knave.' 

To  whom  Sir  (xareth  drew — 
And  there   were   none   but  few   goodlier 

than  he  — 
Shining  in   arms,   'Damsel,  the  quest  is 

mine. 
Lead,  and  I  follow.'    She  thereat,  as  one 
That  smells   a  foul-flesh'd  agaric  in   the 

holt. 
And  deems  it  carrion  of  some  woodland 

thing,  730 

Or  shrew  or  weasel,  nipt  her  slender  nose 
With  petulant  thumb  and  finger,  shrilling, 

*  Hence  ! 
Avoid,  thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen-grease. 
And   look  who  comes  behind ; '  for  there 

was  Kay. 

*  Knowest  thou  not  me  ?   thy  master  ?   I 

am  Kay. 
We  lack  thee  by  the  hearth.' 

And  Gareth  to  him, 

*  Master  no  more  !  too  well  I  know  thee. 

The  most  ungentle  knight  in  Arthur's  hall.' 

*  Have  at  thee  then/  said  Kay;  they  shock'd, 

and  Kay  739 

Fell  shoulder-slipt,  and  Gareth  cried  again, 
'  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  and  fast  away  she  fled. 
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Bot  ftfler  sod  and  shingle  ceased  to  fly 
lUy***   her,  and  the  heart  of  her  good 

hone 
Was  nigh  to  horst  vith  yiolence  of  the 

beat, 
Perfofee  sbo  stay'd,  and  overtaken  spoke: 

*  What  doest  thon,  scullion,  in  my  fellow- 
ship? 
Paem'st  thoa  that  I  accept  thee  anght  the 

more 
Or  lore  thee  better,  that  by  some  devioe 
Foil  cowardly,  or  by  mere  unhappiness, 
Thoa  hast  overthrown  and  slain  thy  master 
—  thou  I  —  750 

Diah-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon !  —  to 

me 
Thoa  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before.' 

'Pamsel/  Sir  Grareth  answer'd  gently, 
'say 
Whate'er  ye  will,  but  whatsoe'er  ye  say, 
I  leave  not  till  I  finish  this  fair  quest, 
Or  die  therefore.' 

*  Ay,  wilt  thon  finish  it  ? 
Sweet  lord,  how  like  a  noble  knight  he 

talks! 
The  listening  rogue  hath  caught  the  man- 

ner  of  it. 
Bat,  knave,  anon  thou  shalt  be  met  with, 

knave. 
And  then  by  such  a  one  that  thon  for  all 
The  kitchen  brewis  that  was  ever  supt    761 
Shalt  not  onoe  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face.' 

'  I  shall  assay,'  said  Gareth  with  a  smile 
That  madden'd  her,  and  away  she  flash'd 

r'n 
long    avenues  of  a  boundless 
wood; 
And  Gareth  following  was  again  beknaved: 

'Sir  Kitchen-knave,  I  have  miss'd  the 

only  way 
Where   Arthur's  men  are  set  along  the 

wood; 
The  wood  is  nigh  as  full  of  thieves  as 

leaves.  769 

If  both  be  slain,  I  am  rid  of  thee  ;  but 

jet, 
Sir  Scullion,  canst  thon  use  that  spit  of 

thine? 
Fight,  an  thou  canst;  I  have  miss'd  the  only 

way.' 


So  till  the  dusk  that  follow'd  evensong 
Rode  on  the  two,  reviler  and  reviled; 
Then  after  one  long  slope  was  mounted, 

saw. 
Bowl-shaped,  thro'  tops  of  many  thousand 

pines 
A  gloomy-gladed  hollow  slowly  sink 
To   westward  —  in   the  deeps  whereof  a 

mere. 
Round  as  the  red  eye  of  an  eagle-owl, 
Under  the  half-dead  sunset  glared;  and 

shouts  780 

Ascended,  and  there  brake  a  s«rvingman 
Flying  from  out  of  the  black   wood,  and 

crying, 

*  They  have  bound  my  lord  to  cast  him  in 

the  mere.' 

Then  Gareth,  '  Bound  am  I  to  right  the 
wrong'd, 

But  strait! ier  bound  am  I  to  bide  with 
thee.* 

And  when  the  damsel  spake  contemptu- 
ously, 

<  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  Gareth  cried  again, 

*  Follow,   I  lead  I '  so   down    among    the 

pines 
He  plunged;    and    there,  black-shadov'd 

nigh  the  mere,  789 

And  mid-thigh-deep  in  bulmshes  and  reed, 
Saw  six  tall  men  haling  a  seventh  along, 
A  stone  about  his  neck  to  drown  him  in  it. 
Three  with  good  blows  he  quieted,  but 

three 
Fled  thro'  the  pines;  and  Gareth  loosed  the 

stone 
From  off  his  neck,  then  in  the  mere  beside 
Tumbled  it;  oilily  bubbled  up  the  mere. 
Last,  Gareth  loosed  his  bonos  and  on  free 

feet 
Set  him,  a  stalwart  baron,  Arthur's  friend. 

'  Well  that  ye  came,  or  else  these  caitiff 

rogues 
Had  wreak'd  themselves  on  me;  good  cause 

is  theirs  800 

To  hate  me,  for  mv  wont  hath  ever  been 
To  catch  my  thiel,  and  then  like  vermin 

here 
Drown  him,  and  with  a  stone  about  his 

neck; 
And  under  this  wan  water  many  of  them 
Lie  rotting,  but  at  night  let  go  the  stone. 
And  rise,  and  flickering  in  a  grimly  light 
Dance  on  the  mere.    Good  now,  ye  haw 

saved  a  life 
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Worth  somewhat  as  the  cleanser  of  this 

wood. 
And  fain  woald  I  reward  thee  worshipf ullj. 
What  guerdon  will  ye  ? ' 

Gareth  sharply  spake: 
*  None  I  for  the  deed's  sake  have  I  done  the 
deed,  Sn 

In  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King. 
But  wilt  thou  yield  this  damsel  harbor- 
age?' 

Whereat  the  baron  saying,  *1  well  be- 
lieve 
Ton  be  of  Arthur's  Table,'  a  light  laugh 
Broke  from  Lynette:  '  Ay,  truly  of  a  truth. 
And  in  a  sort,  being   Arthur's    kitchen- 
knave  1 — 
But  deem  not  I  accept  thee  aught  the  more, 
ScuUion,  for  running  sharply  with  thy  spit 
Down  on  a  rout  of  craven  foresters.         8ao 
A  thresher  with  his  flail  had  scatter'd  them. 
Nay  —  for  thou  smellest  of  the  kitchen 

stiU. 
But  an  this  lord  will  yield  us  harborage, 
WeU.' 

So  she  spake.     A  league  beyond   the 

wood. 
All  in  a  fuU-fair  manor  and  a  rich, 
His  towers,  where  that  day  a  feast  had 

been 
Held  in  high  hall,  and  many  a  viand  left. 
And  many  a  costly  cate,  received  the  three. 
And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his 

pride 
Before  the  damsel,  and  the  baron  set      830 
Gareth  beside  her,  but  at  once  she  rose. 

*  Meseems,  that  here  is  much  discourtesy, 
Setting  this  knave,  Lord  Baron,  at  my  side. 
Hear  me  —  this  morn  I  stood  in  Arthur's 

hall, 
And  pray'd    the    Ring    would  grant  me 

Lancelot 
To   fight    the    brotherhood    of    Day  and 

Night  — 
The  last  a  monster  unsubdnable 
Of  any  save  of  him  for  whom  I  call'd  — 
Suddenly    bawls    this    frontless    kitchen- 
knave, 
"The   quest  is   mine;  thy   kitchen-knave 
am  I,  840 

And  mighfy  thro'   thy  meats  and  drinks 
am  I.'* 


Then  Arthur  all  at  once  gone  mad  replies, 
<*  Go  therefore,"  and  so  gives  the  quest  to 

him  — 
Him  —  here  —  a  villain  fitter  to  stiok  swine 
Than    ride    abroad    redressing    women's 

wrong. 
Or  sit  beside  a  noble  gentlewoman.' 

Then  half-ashamed  and  part-amaied,  the 
lord 
Now  look'd  at  one  and  now  at  other,  left 
The  damsel  by  the  peaeock  in  his  pride. 
And,  seating  Gareth  at  another  board,    89a 
Sat  down  beside  him,  ate  and  then  began: 

'Friend,  whether  thou  be  kitchen-knaTey 

or  not. 
Or  whether  it  be  the  maiden's  fantasy, 
And  whether  she  be  mad,  or  else  the  King, 
Or  both  or  neither,  or  thjrself  be  mad, 
I  ask  not;  but  thou  strikest  a  strong  stroke. 
For  strong  thou  art  and  goodly  therewithal. 
And  saver  of  my  life;  and  therefore  now. 
For  here  be  mighty  men  to  joust  with, 

weigh 
Whether  thou   wilt  not  with  thy  damsel 

back  860 

To  crave  again  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  King. 
Thy  pardon;  I  but  speak  for  thine  avail. 
The  saver  of  my  life.' 

And  Gareth  said, 
'  Full  pardon,  but  I  follow  up  the  quest. 
Despite  of  Day  and  Niirht  and  Death  and 

So  when,  next  mom,  the  lord  whose  life 
he  saved 

Had,  some  brief  space,  convey'd  them  on 
their  way 

And  left  them  with  God-speed,  Sir  Gareth 
spake, 

*  Lead,  and  I  follow.'  Haughtily  she  re- 
plied : 

*  1  fly  no  more ;  I  allow  thee  for  an  hour. 
Lion  and  stoat  have  isled  together,  knave. 
In  time  of  flood.     Nay,  furthermore,  me- 

thinks  873 

Some  ruth  is  mine  for  thee.     Back  wilt 

thou,  fool  ? 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  will  overthrow 
And  slay  thee;  then  will  I  to  court  again. 
And  shame  the  King  for  only  yielding  me 
My  champion  from  the  ashes  of  his  hearth.' 
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T»  vhom  Sir  Gareth  answer'd  courte- 
omly: 
*  Sfty  thou  thj  saj,  and  I  will  do  mj  deed. 
Allow  me  for  mine  boor,  and  thoa  wilt 
find  880 

Mj  fortonei  all  as  fair  as  hers  who  lay 

the  ashes  and  wedded  the  King^s 


Tlmi  to  the  shore  of  one  of  those  long 
loops 
Whetethro'  the  serpent  river  coil'd,  they 


RoQffa-thieketed  were  the  banks  and  stee 

the  stream 
Fall,  narrow;  this  a  bridce  of  single  are 
Took  at  a  leap;  and  on  the  further  side 


a  silk  pavilion,  gay  with  gold 
In  streaks  and  rays,  and  all  Lent-lily  in  hue, 
Soto  that  the  dome  was  purple,  and  above, 
Crimson,  a  slender  banneret  fluttering.  891 
And  tberebefore  the  lawless  warrior  paced 
Umirm*d,  and  ealline,  *  Damsel,  is  this  he, 
Tlw  champion  thou  hast  brought  from  Ar- 
thur's hall, 
For  whom  we  let  thee  pass  ? '    '  Nay,  nay,' 

she  said, 
*Sir  Moming-4Star.     The  King  in  utter 

seorn 
Of  thee  and  thy  much  folly  hath  sent  thee 

here 
His  kitchen-knave;  and  look  thou  to  thy- 
self. 
See  that  he  fall  not  on  thee  suddenly, 
Aad  slay  thee  unarm'd;  he  is  not  knight 
hot  knave.'  900 

Then  at  his  call,  'O  daughters  of  the 
Dawn, 
And   servants  of  the    Morning-Star,  ap- 
proach. 
Arm  me,'  from  out  the  silken  curtain-folds 
Bare-footed  and   bare-headed    three  fair 

girls 
Ib  gilt  and  rosy  raiment  came.    Their  feet 
Ib  dewy  grasses  glisten'd;  and  the  hair 
AH  over  glanced  with  dewdrop  or  with 

gem 
Like  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avanturine. 
These  arm'd  him  in  blue  arms,  and  gave  a 
shield  909 

Bine  also,  and  thereon  the  morning  star. 
And  Gareth  silent  gazed  upon  the  knight. 
Who  stood  a  moment,  ere  his  horse  was 
brought, 


Gloryinff;  and  in  the  stream  beneath  him 

shone, 
Immingled  with  heaven's  azure  waveringly. 
The  gay  pavilion  and  the  naked  feet. 
His  arms,  the  rosy  raiment,  and  the  star. 

Then  she  that  watch'd  him:  '  Wherefore 

stare  ye  so  ? 
Thou  shakest  in  thy  fear.    There  yet  is 

time; 
Flee  down  the  valley  before  he  get  to  horse. 
Who  will  cry  shame  ?    Thou  art  not  knight 

but  knave.'  990 

Said  Gareth :  <  Damsel,  whether  knave  or 

kniffht, 
Far  liefer  bad  I  fight  a  score  of  times 
Than  hear  thee  so  missay  me  and  revile. 
Fair  words  were  best  for  him  who  fighty 

for  thee; 
But  truly  foul  are  better,  for  they  send 
That  strength  of  anger  thro'  mine  arms,  I 

know 
That  I  shall  overthrow  him.' 

And  he  that  bore 
The  star,  when  mounted,  cried  from  o'er 

the  bridge: 
'A  kitchen-knave,  and  sent  in  soom   of 

nie ! 
Such  fight  not  I,  but  answer  scorn  with 

scorn.  930 

For  this  were  shame  to  do  him  further 

wrong 
Than  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  take  his 

horse 
And  arms,  and  so  return  him  to  the  Kinr. 
Come,  therefore,  leave  thy  lady  lighUy, 

knave. 
Avoid ;  for  it  beseemeth  not  a  knave 
To  ride  with  such  a  lady.' 

<Dog,  thoaliesti 
I  spring  from  loftier  lineage  than  thine 

own.' 
He  spake;  and  all  at  flerv  speed  the  two 
Shocked  on  the  central  bridge,  and  either 

spear 
Bent  but  not  brake,  and  either  knight  at 

once,  940 

Hurl'd  as  a  stone  from  out  of  a  catapult 
Beyond  bis  horse's  crupper  and  the  bridge. 
Fell,  as  if  dead ;  but  quickly  rose  and  drew. 
And  Gareth  lash'd    so  fiercely  with  ^" 

brand 
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He  drave  hit  enemy  backward  down  the 

bridse. 
The  damsel  ciying, '  Well-stricken,  kitch- 

en-knave  I ' 
Till  Gareth's  shield  iras  cloven;  bnt  one 

stroke 
Laid  him  that  dove  it  grovelling  on  the 

ground. 

Then  cried  the  fallen,  *  Take  not  my  life; 

I  yield.' 
And  Gareth,  '  So  this  damsel  ask  it  of  me 
Good  —  I  accord  it  easily  as  a  Rnuie.'     951 
She  reddening,  *  Insolent  scullion  I    I  of 

thee? 
I  bound  to  thee  for  any  favor  ask'd  I ' 
*Then  shall  he  die.'    And  Gareth  there 

unlaced 
His  helmet  as  to  slay  him,  but  she  shriek'd, 
*  Be  not  so  hardy,  scullion,  as  to  slay 
One  nobler  than  thyself.'    *  Damsel,  thy 

charge 
Is  an  abounding  pleasure  to  me.     Knight, 
Thy  life  is  thine  at  her  command.    Arise 
And  <|uickly  pass  to  Arthur's  hall,  and  say 
*~"   kitchen-knave  hath  sent  thee.    See  thou 


crave  961 

His  pardon  for  thy  breaking  of  his  laws. 

Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 

Thy  shield  is  mine  —  farewell;  and,  dam- 
sel, thou. 

Lead,  and  I  follow.' 

And  fast  away  she  fled; 
Hien  when  he    came    upon    her,  spake: 

*  Methought, 
Knave,  when  I  watch'd  thee  striking  on  the 

bridge, 
The  savor  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon  me 
A    little    faintUer;    but    the    wind    hath 

changed, 
I  scent  it  twenty-fold.'  And  then  she  sang, 
* "  O  morning  star  "  —  not  that  tall  felon 

there  971 

Whom  thou,  by  sorcery  or  unhappiness 
Or  some  device,  hast  foully  overthrown,  — 

"  O  moming  star  that  smilest  in  the  bine, 
O  star,  my  mommg  dream  hath  proven  true. 
Smile  sweetly,  thoa  I  my  love  hath  simled  on 
me." 

'But  thou  begone,  take    counsel,  and 
away, 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  that  guards  a 
ford—  ^ 


The  second  brother  in  their  fool's 

ble  — 

Will  pay  thee  all  thy  wages,  and  to  boot. 
Care  not  for  shame;  thoa  art  not  kniglit 

but  knave.'  981 

To  whom  Sir  Gaieth  answered,  langh- 

mgly: 
'  Parables  ?    Hear  a  parable  of  the  knave. 
When  I  ¥ras  kitchen -knave  among  the 

rest, 
fierce  was  the  hearth,  and  one  of  my  e»> 

mates 
Own'd  a  rough  dog,  to  whom  he  cast  hif 

coat, 
"  Guard  it,"  and  there  vras  none  to  meddle 

with  it. 
And  such  a  coat  art  thou,  and  thee  the 

King 
Gave  me  to  guard,  and  such  a  dog  am  I, 
To  worry,  and  not  to  flee  —  and  —  knight 

or  knave  —  990 

The  knave  that  doth  thee  servioe  aa  fnO 

knight 
Is  all  as  good,  meseems,  as  any  knight 
Toward  Uiy  sister's  freeing.' 

<Ay,SirKoaTel 
Ay,  knave,  because  thou    strikest    as    a 

knight. 
Being  but  knave,  I  hate  thee  all  the  more.' 

*  Fair  damsel,  you  should  worship  me  the 
more. 
That,  being  but  knave,  I  throw  thine  ene- 
mies.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  she  said, '  but  thou  shalt  meet 
thy  match.' 

So  when  they  tonch'd  the  second  river- 
loop,  ^         999 
Hug^  on  a  hug^  red  horse,  and  all  in  mail 
Buruish'd  to  blinding,  shone  the  Noonday 

Sun 
Beyond  a  raging  shallow.    As  if  the  flower 
That  blows  a  globe  of  after  arrowlets 
Ten-thousand-fold  had  grown,  flash'd  the 

fierce  shield, 
All  sun ;  and  Gareth's  eyes  had  flying  blots 
Before  them  when  he  tum'd  from  watch- 
ing him. 
He  from  beyond  the  roaring  shaUow  roar'd, 
*  What  doest  thou,  brother,  in  my  marches 
here?' 
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Amd  ihe  athwmrt  the  ihallov  ■hriird  again, 
*HflM  k  a  kilolMi-kiiaTe  from  Arthur's 

HUl  loio 

BmA  OfTterthfown  thy  brother,  and  hath  his 


*Ugh  1*  eried  the  Son,  and,  Tizoring  np  a 

red 
eipher  tmoe  of  rounded  foolishness, 
iVI  hone  aoroM  the  foamings  of  the 
^^       iora« 
Whom  Gareth  met  mid-stream ;  no  room 

was  there 
For  famee  or  toomej-skill.     Foor  strokes 

they  stmck 
With  svoffd,  and  these  were  mighty,  the 

oev  kni^bt 
Had  fear  he  might  be  shamed;  but  as  the 

Son 
Hcaf«d  up  a  ponderous  arm  to  strike  the 

fifth, 
The  hoof  of  his  horse  slipt  in  the  stream, 

the  stream  loao 

IWneaadad,  and  the  Son  was  wash'd  away. 

Then  Gareth  hud  his  lance  athwart  the 
ford; 
80  drew  him  home;  but  he  that  fought  no 


As  being  all  bone-batter'd  on  the  rock, 
Yielded,  and  Gareth  sent  him  to  the  King. 

*  Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 
Lend,  and  I  follow.'    Quietly  she  led. 

'  Uath  not  the  good  wind,  damsel,  changed 

again?^ 
'Kay,  mit  a  point;  nor  art  thou  Tictor 

here*  1029 

Hwre  lies  a  ridge  of  slate  across  the  ford; 
His  horse  thcMon  stumbled  —  ay,  for  I 

saw  it. 

**  O  sun  "  —  not  this  strong  fool  whom 
thoo.  Sir  Knave, 
Hail  orerthrown  thro'  mere  unhappiness  — 

*  O  saa,  that  wakenMt  all  to  bliss  or  pain, 
O  BMMia,  that  layest  all  to  deep  again, 
8hias  sweetly ;  twice  my  loTe  hMh  nniled  on 


'  What  knowest  thou  of  loTe-song  or  of 

loTC? 

Vay^  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou   wert  nobly 

horn, 
Tboa  hast  a  pleasant  presenoe.    Yea,  per- 


'  '*  O  dei^  flowers  that  open  to  the  snn, 
O    dewy    flowers    that    close    when    day    is 

done, 
Blow  sweetly;   twice   my  love   hath 


1041 


on  me." 

*  What  knowest  thou  of  flowers,  except, 

belike. 
To  garnish  meats  with  ?  hath  not  our  good 

King 
Who  lent  me  thee,  the  flower  of  kitchendom, 
A  foolish  love  for  flowers  ?  what  stick  ye 

round 
The  pasty  ?  wherewithal  deck  the  boar's 

head? 
Flowers?  nay,  the  boar  hath  rosemaries 

and  bay. 

'"O  birds   that   warble   to   the 
sky, 
O  birds  that  warble  as  the  day  goes  by, 
Sing  sweetly;  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  00 


1049 


'  What  knowest  thon  of  birds,  lark,  mavis, 

merle. 
Linnet?  what  dream  ye  when  they  nttex 

forth 
May-music  growing  with  the  growing  light, 
Their  sweet  sun-worship  ?  tMse  be  for  the 

snare  — 
So  runs  thy  fancy  — these  be  for  the  spit. 
Larding  and  basting.    See  thou  have  not 

now 
Larded  thy  last,  except  thou  turn  and  fly. 
There  stands  the  third  fool  of  their  alhy 

For  there  beyond  a  bridge  of   treble 

bow,  1060 

All  in  a  rose-red  from  the  west,  and  all 

Naked  it  seem*d,  and  glowinr  in  the  broad 

Deep  -  dimpled    current    underneath,  the 

knight 
That  named  himself  the  Star  of  Evening 
stood. 

And  Gareth, '  Wherefore  waits  the  mad* 

man  there 
Naked  in  open  dayshine?'    'Nay,*   she 

cried, 
*  Not  naked,  only  wrapt  in  harden'd  skins 
That  fit  him  like  his  own;  and  so  ye  cleave 
His  armor  off  him,  theae  will  tnni  tha 

blade.' 
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Then  the  third  brother  ahoated  o'er  the 

bridge,  1070 

*  O  brother-star,  why  shine  ye  here  80  low  ? 

Thy  ward  is  higher  up;  bat  have  ye  sUun 

The  damsel's  champion  ? '  and  the  damsel 

cried: 

*  No  star  of  thine,  bat  shot  from  Arthur's 

heaven 
With  all  disaster  nnto  thine  and  thee  I 
For  both  thy  yoanger  brethren  have  gone 

down 
Before  this  youth;  and  so  wilt  thou^  Sir 

Star. 
Art  thou  not  old  ?  ' 

'  Old,  damsel,  old  and  hard, 
Old,  with  the  might  and  breath  of  twenty 

boys.' 
Said  Gareth,  '  Old,  and  over-bold  in  brag ! 
But  that  same  strength  which  threw  the 

Morning  Star  loSi 

Can  throw  the  Evening.' 

Then  that  other  blew 
A  hard  and  deadly  note  upon  the  horn. 
'  Approach  and  arm   me ! '      With    slow 

steps  from  out 
An  old  storm-beaten,  russet,  many-stain'd 
Pavilion,  forth  a  guzzled  damsel  came. 
And  arm'd  him  in  old  arms,  and  brought  a 

helm 
With  but  a  dr3ring  evergreen  for  crest. 
And  gave  a  shield  whereon  the   star  of 

even 
Half-tamish'd  and  half-bright,  his  emblem, 

shone.  1090 

But  when  it  glitter'd  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
They  madly  hurl'd  together  on  the  bridge ; 
And  Gareth  overthrew  him,  lighted,  drew. 
There  met  him  drawn,  aud  overthrew  him 

again. 
But  up  like  fire  he  started;  and  as  oft 
As  Gareth  brought  him  grovelling  on  his 

knees, 
So  many  a  time  he  vaulted  up  again; 
Till   Grareth   panted   hard,  and   his   great 

heart. 
Foredooming  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain, 
Labor'd  within  him,  for  he  seem'd  as  one 
That  all  in  later,  sadder  age  begins         noi 
To  war  against  ill  uses  of  a  life, 
But  these  from  all  his  life  arise,  and  cry, 
'  Thou  hast  made  us  lords,  and  canst  «iot 

put  us  down  ! ' 


He  half  despairs;  so  Gareth   seem'd  to 

strike 
Vainly,  the  damsel  clamoring  all  the  while, 

*  Well  done,  knave-knight,  well  stricken,  O 

good  knight-knave  — 
O    knave,  as    noble    as    any  of  all    the 

knights  — 
Shame  me  not,  shame  me  not.    I  have 

prophesied  — 
Strike,   thou    art    worthy    of    the    Table 

Round  —  nto 

His  arms  are  old,  he  trusts  the  bacden'd 

skin  — 
Strike  —  strike  —  the    wind    will    never 

change  again.' 
And  Grareth  hearing  ever  stronglier  smote. 
And  hew'd  great  pieces  of  his  amu»r  off 

him. 
But  Wd  in  Tain  .«mi>»t  the  haidea'd 

skin, 
And  could  not  wholly  bring  him  under, 

more 
Than  loud  Southwesterm^  rolling  ridge  on 

ndge. 
The  bnoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and 

springs 
For  ever;  tiU  at  length  Sir  Gaieth's  brand 
Clash'd   his,  and  brake  it  utterly  to  the 

hilt.  1199 

'I  have  thee  now;'  but  forth  that  other 

sprang. 
And,   all   unknightlike,   writhed   his    wirj 

arms 
Around  him,  till  he  felt,  despite  his  mail, 
Strangled,   but  straining   even   his   utter* 

most 
Cast,  and  so  hurl'd  him  headlong  o'er  the 

bridge 
Down  to  the  river,  sink  or  swim,  and  cried, 

*  Lead,  and  I  follow.' 

But  the  damsel  said: 

*  I  lead  no  longer;  ride  thou  at  my  side; 
Thou   art   the    kingliest    of    all    kitchen- 
knaves. 


* "  0     trefoil,    sparkling     on     the     rainy 
plain,  tijo 

0  rainbow  with  three  colors  after  rain. 
Shine  sweetly ;  thrice  my  love  hath  smiled  on 


me. 


»» 


'  Sir,  —  and,  good  faith,  I  fain  had  added 
—  Knight, 
But  that  I  hea^  thee  call  thyself  a  knave,  — 
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gliinad  mm  I  that  I  so  relmked,  reTiled, 
thee.    Noble  I  am,  and  thought  the 
King 

I'd  me  and  mine;  and  now  tbj  pardon, 
friend, 

For  thoa  bast  erer  answered  conrteoosly, 
Aad  vboUj  bold  thoa  art,  and  meek  withal 
Aa  anj  of  Arthur's  best,  but,  being  knave, 
Hast  mas'd  my  wit.    I  manrel  what  thou 

1141 


'DamseV  he  said,  'jon  be  not  all  to 
blame, 
Sanng  that  you  mistrusted  our  good  King 
WooU  handle  scorn,  or  yield  you,  asking, 


Not  fit  to  eope  your  quest.    You  said  your 

Mine  answer  was  my  deed.    Grood  sooth  ! 

I  hold 
He  searoe  is  knight,  yea  but  half-man,  nor 

meet 
To  fight  for  gentle  damsel,  he,  who  lets 
His  heart  be  stirr'd  with  any  foolish  heat 
At  any  gentle  damsel's  waywardness,     nso 
Shamed  ?  care  not !  thy  foul  sayings  fought 

for  me; 
Aad  seeing  now  thy  words  are  fair,  me- 

thinks 
There  rides  no  knight,  not  Lancelot,  his 

great  self. 
Hath  foroe  to  quell  me.' 

Nigh  upon  that  hour 
When  the  lone  hem  forgets  his  melan- 
choly. 
Lets  down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching 

dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool, 
•n«a  tarn'd  tU  noble  danuMsl  amiling  at 

mm, 
Asd  told  him  of  a  cavern  hard  at  hand, 
Where  b»«d  and  Uken  meaU  and  good 
rea  wine  tifo 

Of  Soothland,  which  the  Lady  Lyonors 
Had  sent  her  coming  champion,  waited 
him. 

Anon  they  past  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  of  rock  with  figures,  knights  on 

horse 
Senlptured,  and  deckt  in    slowly-waning 

hues. 
*Str  Knave,  my  knight,  a  hermit  onoe  was 

here. 


Whose  holy  hand  hath  fashion'd  on  the 

rock 
The  war  of  Time  against  the  soul  of  man. 
And  yon  four  fools  have  sock'd  their  alle- 


gory 
thei 


From  these  damp  walls,  and  taken  but  the 
form.  1170 

Know  ye  not  these  ? '  and  Grareth  lookt 
and  read  — 

In  letters  like  to  those  the  vezillary 

Hath  left  crag-carven  o'er  the  streaming 
Gelt  — 

'  Phosphorus,'  then  *  Meridies,'  —  *  Hss- 

PKRUS ' — 

'  Nox '  —  <  Mors,'    beneath    five    figures, 

armed  men. 
Slab  after  slab,  their  faces  forward  all, 
And  running  down  the  Soul,  a  shape  that 

fled 
With  broken  wings,  torn  raiment^  and  loose 

hair, 
For  help  and  shelter  to  the  hermit's  cave. 
'  Follow  the  faces,  and  we  find  it    Look, 
Who  comes  behind  ? ' 

For  one  —  delay'd  at  first 
Thro'  helping  back  the  dislocatea  Kay  uSa 
To    Camelot,    then    by    what    thereafter 

chanced, 
The    damsel's    headlong  error    thro'  the 

wood  — 
Sir    Lancelot,    having    swnm    the    river- 
loops — 
His  blue  shield-lions  cover'd  —  softlv  drew 
Behind  the  twain,  and  when  he  saw  the  star 
Gleam,  on  Sir  Gareth's  turning  to  him, 

cried, 
*  Stay,  felon  knight,  I  avenge  me  for  my 

friend.' 
And  Gareth    crying  prick'd    against  the 

cry;  1190 

But  when  they  closed  —  in  a  moment  —  at 

one  touch 
Of  that  skill'd  spear,  the  wonder  of  the 

world  — 
Went  sliding  down  so  easily,  and  fell. 
That  when  he  found  the  grass  within  his 

hands 
He  laugh'd.    The  laughter  jarr'd  npoo  Ly- 

nette. 
Harshly  she  ask'd  him, '  Shamed  and  over* 

thrown, 
And  tumbled  back  into  the  kitchen-knave. 
Why  laugh  ye  ?  that  ye  blew  your  boast  u 

vain?' 
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*  Nay,  noUe  damsely  but  that  I,  the  son 
Of  old  King  Lot  and  good  Qaeen  Belli- 
oent,  I300 

And  Tictor  of  the  bridges  and  the  ford. 
And  knight  of  Arthur,  here  lie  thrown  bj 

whom 
I  know  not,  all  thro'  mere  unhappiness — 
Deyioe  and  sorcery  and  unhappmess  — 
Out,  sword;  we  are  thrown  I '   And  Lance- 
lot answer'd:  'Prinoe, 

0  Gareth  —  thro'  the  mere  unhappiness 
Of  one  who  came  to  help  thee,  not  to  harm, 
Lancelot,  and  all  as  glad  to  find  thee  whole 
As  on  the  day  when  Arthur  knighted  him.' 

Then  Gareth:  '  Thou  —  Lancelot  I  — 
thine  the  hand  mo 

That  threw  me  ?  An  some  chance  to  mar 
the  boast 

Thy  brethren  of  thee  make  —  which  could 
not  chance  — 

ELad  sent  thee  down  before  a  lesser  spear. 

Shamed  had  I  been,  and  sad  —  O  Lance- 
lot—thou  I' 

Whereat  the  maiden,  petulant:  '  Lance- 
lot, 

Why  came  ye  not,  idioi  oall'd  ?  and  where- 
fore now 

Come  ye,  not  call*d  ?  I  gloried  in  my 
knave, 

Who  being  still  rebuked  would  answer  still 

Courteous  as  any  knight  —  but  now,  if 
knight. 

The  marvel  dies,  and  leaves  me  fool'd  and 
triok'd,  1220 

And  only  wondering  wherefore  play'd 
upon; 

And  doubtful  whether  I  and  mine  be 
scom'd. 

Where  should  be  truth  if  not  iu  Arthur's 
hall. 

In  Arthur's  presence  ?  Knight,  knave, 
prince  and  fool, 

1  hate  thee  and  forever.' 

And  Lancelot  said : 

'  Blessed  be  thou.  Sir  Gareth  1  knight  art 
thou 

To  the  King's  best  wish.  O  damsel,  be 
you  wise, 

To  call  him  shamed  who  is  but  over- 
thrown ? 

Thrown  have  I  been,  nor  once,  but  many  a 
time.  1229 


Victor  from  vanqnish'd  issnes  at  the  Imtt, 
And  overthrower  from  being  overthrown. 
With  sword  we  have  not  striveBy  and  tkj 

good  horse 
And  thou  are  weary;  yet  not  less  I  felt 
Thy  manhood  thro'  that  wearied  lanoe  of 

thine. 
Well  hast  thou  done;  for  all  the  stream  is 

freed. 
And  thou  hast  wreak'd  his  justice  on  bis 

foes. 
And  when  reviled  hast  answer'd  graeiooslyy 
And    makest    merry    when    overthrown. 

Prince,  knight. 
Hail,  kuight  and  prince,  and  of  our  Table 

Bound!' 

And  then  when  turning  to  Lynette  lie 
told  1240 

The  tale  of  Gareth,  petulantly  she  said: 
'  Ay,  well  —  ay,  weU  —  for  worse  than  be- 
ing fool'd 
Of  others,  is  to  fool  one's  self.    A  cave. 
Sir  Lancelot,  is  hard  by»  with  meats  and 

drinks 
And  forage  for  the  horse,  and  flint  for  fire. 
But  all  about  it  flies  a  honeysuckle. 
Seek,  till  we  find.'     And  when  they  sought 

and  found. 
Sir  Gareth  drank  and  ate,  and  all  his  life 
Past    into  sleep;    on    whom    the  maiden 

gazed: 
'  Sound  sleep  be   thine  !  sound   cause  to 
sleep  hast  thou.  1250 

Wake  lusty !     Seem  I  not  as  tender  to  him 
Ab  any  mother  ?     Ay,  but  such  a  one 
As  all  day  long  hath  rated  at  her  child. 
And  vext  his  day,  but  blesses  him  asleep  — 
Good  lord,  how  sweetly  smells  the  honey- 
suckle 
In  the  hush'd  night,  as  if  the  world  were  one 
Of  utter  peace,  and  love,  and  gentleness  1 
O  Lancelot,  Lancelot,'  —  and  she  clapt  her 

hands  — 
*  Full  merry  am  I  to  find  my  goodly  knave 
Is    knight    and   noble.     See    now,   sworn 
have  I,  1260 

Else  yon  black  felon  had  not  let  me  pass. 
To  bring  thee  back  to  do  the  battle  with 

him. 
Thus  an  thou  goest,  he  will  fight  thee  first; 
Who  doubts  thee  victor  ?  so  will  my  knight- 
knave 
Miss  the  full  flower  of  this  aooompliflh- 
ment.' 
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&ud  Laooelot:    '  PendTentare  he  you 


Mmy  know  my  shield.    Let  Gareth,  an  he 

will, 
ChsDge  hit  for  mine,  and  take  my  charger, 

freahf 
Not  to  he  iparr'd,  loring  the  hattle  as  well 
As  he  that  rides  him.'    '  Lancelot-like,'  she 

said,  1270 

*  Coorteons  in  this»  Lord  Lancelot,  as  in  all.' 

And  Gareth,  wakening,  fiercely  clutched 
the  shield: 

*  Bamp,  ye  lance-splintering  lions,  on  whom 

all  spears 
Are  rotten  sticks  1  ye  seem  agape  to  roar  ! 
Yea,  ramp  and  roar  at  leaving  of  your 

lordl-- 
Care  not,  good  heasts,  so  \70ll  I  caro  for 

you. 

0  noUe  Lancelot,  from  my  hold  on  these 
Streams  virtue  —  fire  —  thro'  one  that  will 

not  shame 
Even  the  shadow  of  Lancelot  under  shield. 
Hence ;  let  us  jo.' 

Silent  the  silent  field 
They  traversed.    Arthur's  Harp  tho'  sum- 
mer-wan, 1281 
Li  counter  motion  to  the  clouds,  allured 
The  gUnce  of  Gareth  dreaming  on  his  \\ette. 
A  star  shot:  'Lo,'  said  Gareth,  'the  foe 

falls  1' 
An  owl  whoopt:  '  Hark  the  victor  pealing 

there  I' 
Suddenly  she  that  rode  upon  his  left 
Clung  to  the  shield  that  Lancelot  lent  him, 
crying: 

*  Yield ,  yield  him  this  again;  't  is  he  must 

fifht: 

1  eone  the  tongue  thnt  all  thro'  yesterday 
Reviled  thee,  and  hath  wrought  on  Lance- 
lot now  t2<)o 

To  lend  thee  horse  and  shield.    Wonders  ye 

have  done. 
Miracles  ye  cannot     Here  is  glory  enow 
In   havinff  flung  the   three.     I  see   thee 

maim'd. 
Mangled;  I  swear  thou  canst  not  fling  the 

fourth.' 

*  And  wherefore,  damsel  ?  tell  me  all  ye 
know. 
Yon  cannot  scare  me;  nor  rough  face,  or 
voice, 


Brute  hulk  of  limh,  or  boundless  savagery 
Appal  me  from  the  quest.' 

'  Nav,  prince,'  she  eried, 
'  God  wot,  I  never  look  d  upon  the  face. 
Seeing  he  never  rides  abroad  by  day,      1300 
But  watch*d  him  have  I  like  a  phantom 

pass 
Chilling  the  night;  nor  have  I  heard  the 

voice. 
Always  he  made  his  mouthpiece  of  a  page 
Who  came  and  went,  ana  still  reported 

him 
As  closing  in  himself  the  strength  of  ten. 
And  when  his  anger  tare  him,  massacring 
Man,  woman,  lad,  and  girl  —  yea,  the  soft 

babe! 
Some  hold  that  he  hath  swallow'd  infant 

flesh. 
Monster  I    O  prince,  I  went  for  Lancelot 

firsty 
The  quest  is  Lancelot's;  give  him  back  the 

shield.'  1310 

Said  Gareth  laughing, '  An  he  fight  for 
this. 
Belike  he  wins  it  as  the  better  man; 
Thus  —  and  not  else  I ' 

But  Lancelot  on  him  urged 
All  the  devisings  of  their  chivalry 
When  one  might  meet  c  mightier  than  him- 
self; 
How  best  to  manage  horse,  lance,  sword, 

and  shield. 
And  so  fill  up  the  gap  where  force  might 

fail 
With  skill  and  fineness.     Instant  were  his 
words. 

Then  Gareth:  'Here  be  rules.     I  know 

but  one  — 
To  dash  against  mine  enemy  and  to  win.  13*0 
Yet  have  I  watch 'd  thee  victor  in  the  joust. 
And  seen  thy  way.*     '  Heaven  help  thee  I ' 

sigh*d  Lynette. 

Then  for  a  space,  and  under  cloud  that 

grew 
'i'o  thunder-gloom  palling  all  stars,  they 

rode 
In    converse  till    she    made   her  palfrey 

halt, 
Lifted    an    arm,    and    softly    whisper'd, 

'There,' 
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And  all  the  three  were  silent  seeing,  pitch'd 
Beside  the  Castle  Perilous  on  flat  field, 
A  huge  pavilion  like  a  mountain  peak    1329 
Sunder  the  glooming  crimson  on  the  marge, 
Black,  with  black  Iwnner,  and  a  long  black 

horn 
Beside  it  hanging;  which  Sir  Gareth  graspt, 
And  so,  before  the  two  could  hinder  him, 
Sent  all  his  heart  and  breath  thro'  all  the 

horn. 
Echo'd  the  walls;  a  light  twinkled;  anon 
Came  lights  and  lights,  and  once  again  he 

blew; 
Whereon  were  hoUow  trampling,  ap  «>d 

down 
And  muffled  voices  heard,  and  shadows 

past; 
Till  high  above  him,  circled  with  her  maids, 
The  Lady  Lyonors  at  a  window  stood,    1340 
Beautiful   among   lights,  and   waving  to 

him 
White  hands  and  courtesy.     But  when  the 

prince 
Three  times  had  blown  —  after  long  hush 

—  atlast  — 
The  huge  pavilion  slowly  yielded  up, 
Thro'    those    black    foldings,  that  which 

housed  therein. 
High  on  a  night-black  horse,  in  night-black 

arms. 
With  white  breast-bone,  and  barren  ribs  of 

Death, 
And    crown'd    with    fleshless    laughter  — 

some  ten  steps  — 
In  the  half-light  —  thro'  the  dim  dawn  — 

advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  spake 

no  word.  1350 

But  Grareth  spake  and  all  indignantly: 
'  Fool,  for  thou  hast,  men  say,  the  strength 

of  ten, 
Canst  thou   not  trust  the  limbs  thy  God 

hath  given. 
But  must,  to  make  the  terror  of  thee  more. 
Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastly  imageries 
Of  that  which  Life  lutth  done  with,  and  the 

clod. 
Less  dull  than  thou,  will  hide  with  man- 
tling flowers 
As  if  for  pity  ? '     But  he  spake  no  word; 
Which  set  the  horror  higher.     A  maiden 

swoon'd; 
The  Lady  Lyonors  wrung  her  hands  and 
wept,  1360 


As  doom'd  to  be  the  bride  <if  Night  and 

Death; 
Sir  Gareth's  head    prickled  beneath   hb 

helm; 
And  even    Sir  Lancelot  thro'  his  warm 

blood  felt 
loe  strike,  and  all  that  mark'd  him  were 

aghast 

At  once  Sir  Lancelot's  charger  fiercely 

neigh'd. 
And  Death's  dark  war-horse  bounded  for- 
ward with  him. 
Then  those  that  did  not  blink  the  terror 

saw 
That  Death  was  cast  to  ground,  and  slowly 

rose. 
But  with  one  stroke  Sir  Gareth  split  the 

skull.  1369 

Half  fell  to  right  and  half  to  left  and 

lay. 
Then  wiUi  a  stronger  buffet  he  elove  the 

helm 
As  throughly  as  the  skull;  and  out  from 

thb 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy 
Fresh  as  a  flower  new -bom,  and  crjring, 

<  Knight, 
Slay  me  not;  my  three  brethren  bade  me 

do  it, 
To  make  a  horror  all  about  the  house. 
And  stay  the  world  from  Lady  Lyonors. 
They  never  dream*d  the  passes  would  be 

past.' 
Answer'd  Sir  Gareth  graciously  to  one 
Not  many  a  moon  his  younger,  'My  fair 

child,  1380 

What   madness  made  thee   challenge  the 

chief  knight 
Of  Arthur's  haU?'    'Fair  Sir,  they  bade 

me  do  it. 
They   hate   the    King   and   Lancelot,   the 

King's  friend; 
They  hoped  to  slay  him  somewhere  on  the 

stream, 
They  never  dream'd  the  passes  could  be 

past.' 

Then  sprang  the  happier  day  from  under- 
ground; 

And  Lady  Lyonors  and  her  house,  with 
dance 

And  revel  and  song,  made  merry  over 
Death, 

As  being  after  all  their  foolish  fears       13^9 
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Aad  koRon  odIt  proTon  a  blooming  boy. 
So  ktfge  mirth  liTed,  and  Grareth  won  the 
qoMt. 

Amd  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  times 
Saja  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 
Bat  he  that  told  it  later  says  Lynette. 


THE   MARRIAGE  OF  GERAINT 

Thx  hrare  Geraint,  a  knight  of  Arthnr'i 

ooorty 
A  trihatary  prince  of  Devon,  one 
Of  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Round, 
Had  married  Enid,  Yniol'f  only  child, 
And  loTed  her  as  he  loved  the  light  of 

heaven. 
And  as  the  light  of  heaven  varies,  now 
At  sunrise,  now  at  sunset,  now  by  night 
With  moon  and  trembling  stars,  so  loved 

Geraint 
To  make  her  beauty  vary  day  by  day. 
In  crimsons  and  in  purples  and  in  gems,   lo 
And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eye. 
Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a 

sUte 
Of  broken  fortunes,  daily  fronted  him 
In  some  fresh  splendor;  and  the   Queen 

herself, 
Gtaiefnl  to    Prince    Geraint    for  service 

done, 
Loved  her,  and  often  with  her  own  white 

hands 
Array'd  and  deck*d  her,  as  the  loveliest. 
Nest  after  her  own  self,  in  all  tlie  court. 
And  Enid  loved  the  Queen,  and  with  true 

heart 
Adored  her,  as  the  stateliest  and  the  best  m 
And  loveliest  of  all  women  upon  earth. 
And  seeinr  them  so  tender  and  so  close. 
Long  in  tneir  common  love  rejoiced  Ge- 
raint. 
Bat  when  a  mmor  rose  about  the  Queen, 
Tonehing  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot, 
Tho'  yet  there  lived  no  proof,  nor  yet  was 

heard 
Tho  world's  loud  whisper  breaking  into 

storm. 
Not  less  Geraint  believed  it;  and  there 

feU 
A  horror  on  him  lest  his  gentle  wife,        99 
Thro*  that  great  tenderness  for  Guinevere, 
Had  sofferxi  or  should  suffer  any  taint 
In  nature.    Wherefore,  going  to  the  King, 


He  made  this  pretext,  that  his  princedom  lay 
Close  on  the  borders  of  a  territory 
Wherein    were    bandit    earls,  and  caitiff 

knights. 
Assassins,  and  all  flyers  from  the  hand 
Of  Justice,  and  whatever  loathes  a  law; 
And  therefore,  till  the  King  himself  should 

please 
To  cleanse  this  common  sewer  of  all  his 

realm, 
He  craved  a  fair  permission  to  depart,      40 
And  there  defend  his  marches.    And  the 

King 
Mused  for  a  little  on  his  plea,  but,  last. 
Allowing  it,  the  prince  and  Enid  rode, 
And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them,  to  the 

shores 
Of  Severn,  and  they  past  to  their  own 

land; 
Where,  thinkine  that,  if  ever  yet  was  wife 
True  to  her  lord,  mine  shall  be  so  to  me, 
He  compass*d  her  with  sweet  observances 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her,  and  grew 
Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  the  King,        $0 
Forgetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hunt, 
Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
Forgetful  of  his  glory  and  his  name, 
Forsetful  of  his  princedom  and  its  cares. 
And  this  forffetfulness  was  hateful  to  her. 
And  by  and  by  the  people,  when  they  met 
In  twos  and  threes,  or  fuller  companies. 
Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him 
As  of  a  prince   whose  manhood  was  all 

gone. 
And  molten  down  in  mere  uzoriousness.   60 
And  tliis  she  gathered  from  the  people's 

eyes; 
This  too  the  women  who  attired  her  head. 
To  please  her,  dwelling  on  his  boundless 

love. 
Told  Enid,  and  they  sadden*d  her  the  more; 
And  day  by  day  she  thought  to  tell  Geraint, 
But  could  not  out  of  bashful  delicacy. 
While  he,  that  watch*d  her  sadden,  was 

the  more 
Suspicious  that  her  nature  had  a  taint. 

At  last,  it  chanced  that  on  a  summer 

morn  — 
They  sleeping  each  by  either  —  the  new 

sun  70 

Beat  thro'  the  blindless  casement  of  the 

room. 
And    heateil    the    strong  warrior    in    his 

dreams; 
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Whoy  moTing,  east  ike  ooyerlet  aside. 
And  bared  the  knotted  eolomn  of  his  throat, 
The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  moscle 

sloped. 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone. 
Running  too  yehementlj  to  break  upon  it. 
And  Enid  woke  and  sat  beside  the  conch. 
Admiring  him,  and  thought  within  herself. 
Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  he  ?    8i 
Then,  like  a  shadow,  past  the  people's  talk 
And  accusation  of  uxoriousness 
Across  her  mind,  and,  bowing  oyer  him. 
Low  to  her  own  heart  piteously  she  said: 

<  O  noble  breast  and  all-puissant  arms. 
Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Beproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  is 

gone? 
I  am  the  cause,  because  I  dare  not  speak 
And  tell  him  what  I  think  and  what  they 
aay.  90 

And  yet  I  hate  that  he  should  linger  here; 
I  cannot  Iotc  my  lord  and  not  his  name. 
Far  liefer  had  I  gird  his  harness  on  him. 
And  ride  with  him  to  battle  and  stand 

And  watch  his    mightful    hand    striking 

great  blows 
At  caitiffs  and  at  wroneers  of  the  world. 
Far  better  were  I  laid  m  the  dark  earth. 
Not  hearing  any  more  his  noble  voice. 
Not  to  be  folded  more  in  these  dear  arms. 
And  darken'd  from  the  high  light  in  his 

eyes,  too 

Than  that  my  lord  thro'  me  should  suffer 

shame. 
Am  I  so  bold,  and  could  I  so  stand  by, 
And  see  my  dear  lord  wounded  in  the  strife. 
Or  maybe  pierced  to  death  before  mine 

eyes. 
And  yet  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  I  think, 
And  how  men  slur  him,  saying  all  his  force 
Is  melted  into  mere  effeminacy  ? 
O  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife  1 ' 

Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke, 
And  the  strong  passion  in  her  made  her 
weep  t  f  o 

True    tears  npon    his    broad    and   naked 

breast. 
And  these  awoke  him,  and  by  great  mis- 
chance 
lie  heard  but  fragments  of  her  later  words, 
AiK.  that  she  fear'd  she  was  not  a  true  wife. 


And  then  he  thon^^t, '  In  spite  <if  all  my 


For  all  my  pains,  poor  man,  for  all  my 

pains. 
She  is  not  faithful  to  me,  and  I  see  lier 
Weeping  for  some  gay  knight  in  Aithnrt 

hall.' 
Then,  tho'  he  loved  and  reverenced  lier  too 

much 
To  dream  she  could  be  guilty  of  fool  met. 
Right  thro'  his  manful  breast  darted  ilio 

pang  isi 

That  miakes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  buse  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 
At  this  he  hurl'd  his  huge  limbs  out  of  bed. 
And  shook  his  drowsy  squire  awake  and 

cried, 
'  My  chareer  and  her  palfrey; '  then  to  her, 
'  I  will  ride  forth  into  the  vnldemess. 
For,  tho'  it  seems  my  spurs  are  yet  to  win, 
I  have  not  fiillen  so  low  as  some  would 

wish. 
And  thou,  put  on  thy  worst  and  meanest 

dress  190 

And  ride  with  me.'     And    Enid   ask'd, 

amazed, 
'  If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault' 
But  he, '  I  charge  thee,  ask  not,  but  obey.' 
Then  she  bethought  her  of  a  iaded  silk, 
A  faded  mantle  and  a  faded  veil, 
And  moving  toward  a  cedam  cabinet. 
Wherein  she  kept  them  folded  reverently 
With  sprigs  of  summer  laid  between  the 

folds, 
She  took  them,  and  array'd  herself  therein. 
Remembering  when  first  he  came  on  her 
Drest  in  that  dress,  and  how  he  loved  her 

in  it,  141 

And  all  her  foolish  fears  about  the  dress. 
And  all  his  journey  to  her,  as  himself 
Had  told   her,  and  their  coming  to  the 

court. 

For  Arthur  on  the  Whitsuntide  before 
Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
There  on  a  day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall. 
Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 
Wet  from  the  woods,  with  notice  of  a  hart 
Taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky-white, 
First  seen  that  day;  these  things  he  told  the 
King.  151 

Then  the  good  King  gave  order  to  let  blow 
His  boms  for  hunting  on  the  morrow  morn, 
And  when  the  Queen  petition'd  for  his  leave 
To  see  the  hunt,  allow'd  it  easily. 
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So  with  the  morning  all  the  oonit  were 

^one. 
But  GmneTere  lay  late  into  the  mom, 
Lost  in  tweet  dreams,  and  dreaming  of  her 

love 
For  Lancelot,  and  forgetful  of  the  hnot, 
But  roee  at  last,  a  tingle  maiden  with  her, 
Took  hone,  and  forded  Usk,  and  gain'd  the 
wood;  t6i 

Tliere,  on  a  little  knoll  beside  it,  stay'd 
Wftiting  to  hear  the  hounds,  but  heard  in- 
stead 
A  sodden  sound  of  hoofs,  for  Prince  6e- 

raint. 
Late  also,  wearing  neither  huntins^^ress 
Nor  weapon  save  a  golden-hilted  brand, 
Came  quickly  flashing  thro'  the  shallow 

ford 
Behind  them,  and  so  gallop'd  up  the  knoll. 
A  purple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof 
There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 
Sway'd  round  about  him,  as  he  gallop'd 

up  171 

To  join  them,  glancing  like  a  dragon-fly 
In  summer  suit  and  silks  of  holiday. 
Low  bow*d  the  tributary  prince,  and  she, 
Sweetly  and  stateli]y>  ana  with  all  grace 
Of  womanhood  and  queenhood,  answer'd 

him: 
*Late,  late.  Sir  Prince,*  she  said,  *  later 

than  we  1' 

*  Tea,  noble  Queen,'  he  answer'd,  *  and  so 

late 
That  I  but  come  like  you  to  see  the  hunt. 
Not  join  it.'    'Therefore  wait  with  me,' 

she  said;  180 

*  For  on  this  little  knoll,  if  anywhere. 
There  is  good  chance  that  we  shall  hear  the 

hounds: 
Here  often  they  break  coTcrt  at  our  feet.' 

And  while  they  listen'd  for  the  distant 

hunt. 
And  chiefly  for  the  baying  of  Cavall, 
King  Arthur's  hound  of  deepest  mouth, 

there  rode 
Full  slowly  by  a  knight,  lady,  and  dwarf; 
Whereof  the  dwarf  lagg'd  'latest,  and  the 

knight 
Had  Tisor  up,  and  show'd  a  youthful  face. 
Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  lineaments. 
And  GuincTcre,  not  mindful  of  his  face   191 
In  the  King's  hall,  desired  his  name,  and 

sent 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  tha  dwarfi 


Who  being  Ticious,  old,  and  irritable. 
And  doubling  all  his  master's  yice  of  pride. 
Made  answer  sharply  that  she  should  not 

know. 
'  Then  will  I  ask  it  of  himself,'  she  said. 
*  Nay,  by  my  faith,  thou  shalt  not,'  cried 

the  dwarf; 
'Thou  art  not  worthy  CTcn  to  (.peak  of 

him;' 
And  when  she  put  her  horse  toward  the 

knight,  aoo 

Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  re- 

tom'd 
Indignant  to  the  Queen;  whereat  Geraint 
Exclaiming, '  Surely  I  will  learn  the  name,' 
Made  shaiply  to  the  dwarf,  and  ask'd  it  ot 

him. 
Who  answer'd  as  before;  and  when  the 

prince 
Had  put  his  horse  in  motion  toward  the 

knight. 
Struck  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  cut  his 

cheek. 
The  prince's  blood  spirted  upon  the  scarf. 
Dyeing  it;  and  his  quick,  instinctiye  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  him:      aio 
But  ke,  from  his  exceeding  manfnlness 
And  pure  nobility  of  temperament, 
Wrotn  to  be  wroth  at  such  a  worm,  re- 

frain'd 
From  CTcn  a  word,  and  so  returning  said: 

'  I  will  avenge  this  insnlt,  noble  Queen, 
Done  in  voor  maiden's  person  to  yourself. 
And  I  will  track  this  Tcrmin  to  their  earths; 
For  tho'  I  ride  unarm'd,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find,  at  some  place  I  shall  come  at, 

arms 
On  loan,  or  else  for  pledge;  and,  being 

found,  aao 

Then  mil  I  flgbt  him,  and  wiU  break  hU 

pnde. 
And  on  the  third  day  will  again  be  here. 
So  that  I  be  not  fallen  in  fight    Farewell' 

'Farewell,  fair    prince,'    answer'd    the 
stately  Queen. 
'  Be  prosperous  in  this  journey,  as  in  all; 
And  may  you  light  on  all  things  that  you 

lOTC, 

And  lire  to  wed  with  her  whom  first  you 

love. 
But  ere  you  wed  with  any,  bring  your 

bride. 
And  I,  were  she  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
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Yea,  tho'  she  were  a  beggar  from  the 
hedge,  ajo 

Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the 
sun.' 

And  Prinoe  Geraint,  now  thinking  that 

he  heard 
The  noble  hart  at  bay,  now  the  far  horn, 
A  little  vext  at  losing  of  the  hunt, 
A  little  at  the  vile  occasion,  rode. 
By  nps  and  downs,  thro'  many  a  grassy 

glade 
And  Tfuley,   with  fixt  eye  following  the 

three. 
At  last  they  issued  from  the  world  of 

wood. 
And  climb'd  npon  a  fair  and  even  ridge. 
And  show'd  themseWes  against  the  sky, 

and  sank.  xio 

And  thither  came  Geraint,  and  underneath 
Beheld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  whereof. 
White  from  the  mason's  hand,  a  fortress 

rose; 
And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay. 
Beyond  a  bridge  that  spann'd  a  dry  ra- 
vine. 
And  ont  of  town  and  valley  came  a  noise 
As  of  a  broad  brook  o'er  a  shingly  bed 
Brawling,  or  like  a  clamor  of  the  rooks 
At  distance,  ere  they  settle  for  the  night. 

And  onward  to  the  fortress  rode  the 

three,  251 

And  enter'd,  and   were  lost    behind  the 

walls. 
*So,'  thought  Geraint,  'I  have  track'd  him 

to  his  earth.' 
And  down  the  lone  street  riding  wearily, 
Found  every  hostel  full,  and  everywhere 
Was  hammer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot  hiss 
And  bustling   whistle   of  the   youth   who 

scour'd 
His  master's  armor;  and  of  such  a  one 
He  ask'd, '  What  means  the  tumult  in  the 

town?' 
Who  told  him,  scouring  still,  'The  spar- 
row-hawk I  '  tfK> 

Then  riding  close  behind  an  ancient  cburl. 
Who,  smitten  by  the  dusty  sloping  beam, 
Went  sweating  underneath  a  sack  of  com, 
Ask'd  yet  once  more  what  meant  the  hub- 
bub here  ? 
Who  answer'd  gruffly,  *  Ugh  I  the  sparrow- 
hawk  f ' 


Then  riding  farther  past  an  armorer^t» 
Who,  with  back  tum'd,  and  bow'd  whawt 

his  work. 
Sat  riveting  a  helmet  on  his  knee, 
He  put  the  selfsame  query,  but  the  man 
Not   taming  round,  nor  looking  at  ham, 

said:  tjo 

*  Friend,  he  that  labors  for  the  gptiaom^ 

hawk 
Has  little  time  for  idle  ^pestioners.' 
Whereat  Geraint  flash'd  mto  sadden  qpleen: 
'A  thoosand  pips  eat  np  yoor  spanow- 

hawkl 
Tits,  wrens,  and  all  wing'd  nothings  peek 

him  dead ! 
Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  boarg 
The  murmur  of  the  world !     What  is  it  to 

me? 
O  wretched  set  of  sparrows,  one  and  all. 
Who  pipe  of  nothing  but  of  spaRow-hawksl 
Speak,  if  ye  be  not  like  the  rest,  hawk- 
mad,  aSo 
Where  can  I  get  me  harborage  for  the 

night? 
And  arms,  arms,  arms  to  fight  my  enemy  ? 

Speak  1' 
Whereat  the  armorer  turning  all  amased 
And  seeing  one  so  gay  in  purple  silks. 
Came  forward  with  the  helmet  yet  in  hand 
And  answer'd:  *  Pardon   me,   O   stranger 

knight; 
We  hold  a  tourney  here  to-morrow  mom, 
And  there   is  scantly  time   for  half  the 

work. 
Arms  ?  truth  !  I  know  not;  all  are  wanted 

here. 
Harborage  ?  truth,  good  truth,  I  know  not, 

save,  290 

It  may  be,  at  Earl  Yniol's,  o'er  the  bridge 
Yonder.'    He  spoke  and  fell  to  work  again. 

Then   rode   Greraint,    a  little    spleenful 

yet. 

Across  the  bridge  that  spann'd  the  dry  ra- 
vine. 
There  musing  sat  the  hoary-headed  earl  — 
His  dress  a  suit  of  fray'd  magnificence. 
Once  fit  for  feasts  of  ceremony  —  and  said : 

*  Whither,  fair  son  ?  '  to  whom  Geraiut  re- 

plied, 
'  O   friend,   I   seek  a  harborage   for    the 

night.' 
Then  Yuiol,  *  Enter  therefore  and  partake 
The  slender  entertainment  of  a  house      301 
Once  rich,  now  poor,  but  ever  open-door'd^' 
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*Tkuika»  TMienUe  friend,'  replied  Geraint; 
*8o  tiuil  ye  do  not  senre  me  sparrow-hawks 
For  topper,  I  will  enter,  I  will  eat 
With  aU  tlie  passion  of  a  twelve  hours' 


And  •■awor'dy  'Grayer  cause  than  yonrs  is 


To  eorie  thb  hedgerow  thief,  the  sparrow- 
hawk. 
Bat  m,  go  in;  for  save  jonrself  desire  it,  310 
Wa  wilf  not  toach  upon  him  even  in  jest.' 

Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court, 

Hia  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly 
star 

Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  hroken  stones. 

He  look'd  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 

Here  stood  a  shattered  archway  plumed 
with  fern; 

And  here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a 
tower, 

Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the 
cliff. 

And  like  a  erag  was  gay  with  wilding  flow- 
ers; 

And  high  shore  a  piece  of  turret  stair,    jao 

Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent, 
wound 

Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  ivy-stems 

Claspt  the  gray   walls  with  hairy-fibred 


And  snck'd  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and 

look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  ^]^ve. 

And  whfle  he  waited  in  the  castle  court. 
The  voice  of  Enid,  Yniol's  daughter,  ran? 
Clear  thro'  the  open  casement  of  the  hal^ 
Singing;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird. 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle,  330 
Moves  lum  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it 

IS 

Tliat  aings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form, 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  €^ 

raint, 
And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  mom 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  fl^g  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  Apnl  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm*d  with  green 

and  red,  339 

And  ho  suspends  his  converse  wita  a 


Or  it  may  be  the  labor  of  his  hands, 

To  think  or  say,  *  There  is  the  nightin- 
gale:' 

So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  thought  and 
said, 

'  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for 
me.' 

It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  waa 
one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Enid  sang: 

'  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower 

the  proud ; 
Turn  thv  wild  wheel  thro*  sumhine,  storm,  and 

olond ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

'  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  snule  or 
frown ;  350 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great 

'Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many 

lands; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 

hands; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fatm, 

'Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staving 
orowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate.' 


*  Hark,  by  the  bird's  song  ye  may  loam 

the  nest,' 
Said    Yniol;    'enter   quickly.'     Entorin* 

then. 
Right  o'er  a  mount  of  newly-fallen  s* 
The  duskv-rafter*d  many-cobweb'i* 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  ip 

cade; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossor 
That  lightly  breaks  a  fa<' 
Moved  the  fair  Enid,  p* 
Her  daughter.    In  " 

ramt, 
*  Here,  by  God*' 

me.' 
But  none 

er 
<£nid 
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And  «ra  will  nutk«  na  menj  m  we  may. 
Onr  hoard  is   litUo,   but  our   hearts   an 

He  •pake;  the  priDoe,  m  Enid  past  him. 

To  follow,  Htrode  a  stride,  bnt  Yniol  caaght 
His  purple  scarf,  and  held,  and  said, '  rot- 
Rest  I  the  good  house,  tho'  ruin'd,  0  my 
Endnres  not  that  ber  guest  should  serve 

And  re'rereneing  the  custom  of  the  bouse 
Genunt,  from  utter  eourtesy,  foreboie. 

So  Enid  took  his  chs^r  to  the  stall, 
And  after  went  her  way  aaroas  the  bridge. 
And  reaeh'd  the  town,  and  while  tbe  prinee 

Tet  spoke  together,  came  again  with  one, 
A   youth   that,   following   with   a  costrel, 

Hu  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and 

And  Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make 

them  oheer, 
And,  in  her  Teil  enfolded,  manehet  bread. 
And   then,   because   their   hall   must  also 

For  kitchen,  boil'd  tbe  flesh,  and  spread 

the  board. 
And  stood  behind,  and  waited  on  the  three. 
And,  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  Berviceable, 
Geraint  had  longing  in  him  evenuore 
To  stoop  and  kiss  the  tender  little  thumb 
That   Croat   the   trencher   as    she   laid   it 

down. 
But  nfter  all  had  eaten,  then  Geraint, 
^  For   now  the   wine   mode   summer  in  his 

„  jf  Teins, 

*^        I<et  his  eye  rove  in  following,  or  rest 
^       -.^  ')u  Enid  at  her  lowly  haudmaid-work,     ^m 
-v*  ,i^  'ow   here,    now   there,   about  the   dusky 
J?><..  C.      Mi 
^  .1^   ^'^  ^    ^  soddenlT  addrest  the  boary  earl: 

-^■V^      .^  ur  host  and  earl,  I  praj  your  cour- 

r^  ^     «^  arrew-hawk,  what  U  he  ?  tell  me  of 

■*      ^     rf?^  fcut  no,  good  faith,  I  wiU  not 

^>      y  ■^'*: 

^<r     ^        -^  ..  the  knight  whom  late  I  saw 
^      a»t  new  fortTMi  by  your  town. 
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White  from  tbe  mason's  band.  Own  hftn  1 
From  his  own  lips  to  have  it  —  I  tun  G^ 
Of  Devon  —  for  this  morning  wIwb  th* 

Sent  her  own  maiden  to  demand  the  nam*. 
His  dwarf,  a  vioioua  iuidei^«hi^>en  thin^ 
Struck  at  her  with  bis  whip,  and  ahe  re- 
Indignant  to  the  Queen;  and  then  I  aw«M« 
That  I  would  track  thia  oaititF  to  hia  IwU. 
And  fight  and  break  his  pride,  and  bavn  it 

And  all  unarm'd  I  rode,   and   tboogfat  to 

find 
Arms  in  your  town,  wheie  all  the  men  ■>« 

They  take  tbe    nutic  murmur  of  tbeit 

For  tbe  great  wave  that  ecboea  round  the 

vrorld.  4» 

They  would  not  hear  me  speak;  bat  if  je 

Where  I  can  liebt  on  arms,  or  if  jonrself 
Should  have  tbem,  tell  me,  seeing  I  have 

That  I  will  break  his  pride  and  leun  Us 

Avenging  this  great  insult  done  the  Queen.' 

Then  cried  Earl  Tniol :  '  Art  thou  he  iit- 

Genunt,  a  name  Ear-sounded  among  men 
For  noble  deeds  ?  and  truly  I,  when  first 
I  saw  you  moving  b;  me  on  the  bridge. 
Felt  ye  were  somewhat,  yea,  and  by  your 

And  presence  might  have  gness'd  yoo  one 

of  those 
That  eat  in  Arthur's  hall  at  Cacnelot. 
Nor  speak  I  now  from  foolish  flattery; 
For  this  dear  child  bath  often   heard  ma 

Your  feats   of  arms,   and   often   when   I 

Hath  ask'd  again,  and  ever  loved  to  bear; 
So  grateful  is  the  noise  of  noble  deeds 
To  noble  hearts  who  see  but  acts  of  wrong. 
O,  never  yet  bad  woman  siicb  a  pair        mh 
Of  suitors  aa  this  maiden;  first  IJmonra, 
A   creature   wholly   given   to   brawls   and 


Drunk   • 


L   when   he    woo'd;   and  be  he 
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I  ioMnw  noi,  boi  lie  pMt  to  the  wild  land. 
Thm  eeeood  wms  your  foe,  the  sparrow- 

luiwky 
Mj  eanet  mj  nephew  —  I  will  not  let  hie 


^^  from  mj  lipe  if  I  can  help  it  —  he, 
ITmi  I  thi2t  Imew  him  fierce  and  turbu- 
lent 
ftafned  her  to  him,  then  hit  pride  awoke; 
Aad  ainee  the  proud  man  often   is  the 

mean,  449 

B*  sow'd  a  slander  iu  the  common  ear, 
Aflbming  that  his  father  left  him  gold, 
And  in  my  charge,  which  was  not  reuder'd 

to  him; 
Babnd  with  large  promises  the  men  who 

serred 
Aboot  my  person,  the  more  easily 
Becanie  my  means  were  somewhat  broken 

into 
Thro*  open  doors  and  hospitality; 
Raised  my  own  town  against  me  in  the 

night 
Before    my  Enid's    birthday,  sack'd   my 

boose; 
From  mine  own  earldom  foully  ousted  me; 
Bnilt  that  new  fort  to  overawe  my  friends, 
For  truly  there  are  those  who  love  me  yet ;  461 
And  keeps  me  in  this  ruinous  castle  here. 
Where  aoubtless  he  would  put  me  soon  to 

death 
Bvt  that  his  nride  too  much  despises  me. 
And  I  mjselx  sometimes  despise  myself; 
For  I  baTe  let  men  be  and  have  their  way. 
Am  much  too  gentle,  have  not  used  my 

power; 
Kor  know  I  whether  I  be  very  base 
Or  very  manful,  whether  very  wise 
Or  very  foolish;  only  this  I  Imow,  470 

That  whatsoever  evil  happen  to  me, 
I  seem  to  suffer  nothing  heart  or  limb^ 
But  ean  endnre  it  all  most  patiently.' 

<  Wen  said,  true  heart,'  replied  Geraint, 

'but  arms. 
That  if  the  sparrow-hawk,  this  nephew, 

fight 
In  next  day's  toomey  I  may  break   his 

pride.' 

And  Tniol  answer'd: '  Arms,  indeed,  but 

old 
And  rusty,  old  and  rusty,  Prince  Geraint, 
Are  mine,  and  therefore,  at  thine  asking, 

ihine.  479 


But  in  this  tournament  can  no  man  tilt. 
Except  the  lady  he  loves  best  be  there. 
Two  forks  are  ftxt  into  the  meadow  ground, 
And  over  these  is  placed  a  silver  wand. 
And  over  that  a  golden  sparrow-hawk. 
The  prize  of  beauty  for  the  fairest  there. 
And  this,  what  knight  soever  be  in  field 
Lays  claim  to  for  the  lady  at  his  side. 
And  tilts  with  my  good  nephew  thereupon, 
Who  being  apt  at  arms  and  big  of  bone 
Has  ever  won  it  for  the  lady  with  him,   49c 
And  toppling  over  all  antagonism 
Has  eam*d  himself  the  name  of  sparrow- 
hawk. 
But  thou,  that  hast  no  lady,  canst  not 
fight' 

To  whom  Gendnt  with  eyes  all  bright 
replied. 
Leaning  a  little  toward  him:  'Thy  leave  1 
Let  me  lay  lance  iu  rest,  O  noble  host. 
For  this  dear  child,  because  I  never  saw, 
Tho'  having  seen  sll  beauties  of  our  time, 
Nor  can  see  elsewhere,  anything  so  fair. 
And  if  I  fall  her  name  will  vet  remain    500 
Untarnished  as  before;  but  if  I  live. 
So  aid  me  heaven  when  at  mine  utter- 
most 
As  I  will  make  her  truly  my  true  wife  I ' 

Then,  howsoever  patient,  Tniol's  heart 
Danced  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 
And  looking  round  he  saw  not  Enid  there  — 
Who  hearing  her  own  name  had  stolen 

away  — 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderly 
And  fondling  all  her  baud  in  his  he  said: 
'  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing,       510 
And   best  by  her  that  bore   her   under- 
stood. 
Go  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the 
prince.' 

So  spake  the  kindly-hearted  earl,  and 

she 
With  frequent  smile  and  nod  departing 

found, 
Half  disarray 'd  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl; 
Whom  first  she  kiss*d  on  either  cheek,  and 

then 
On  either  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand. 
And  kept  her  off  and  gazed  upon  her  face. 
And  told   her  all  their  converse  in  the 

hall,  ISO 
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Proving  her  heart     But  never  light  and 

shade 
Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven  than  red  and 
pale 
>  Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her; 
^  While  slowly  falling  as  a  scale  that  falls, 
When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain, 
Sank    her  sweet    head  upon    her  gentle 

breast; 
Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word, 
Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it. 
So  moving  without  answer  to  her  rest      530 
She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  fail'd  to  draw 
The  quiet  night  into  her  blood,  but  lay 
ContempUting  her  own  un worthiness; 
And  when  the  pale  and  bloodless  east  be- 
gan 
To  quicken  to  the  sun,  arose,  and  raised 
Her  mother  too,  and  hand  in  hand  they 

moved 
Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  jousts 

were  held. 
And  waited  there  for  Tniol  and  Geraint. 

And  thither  came  the  twain,  and  when 

Greraint 
Beheld  her  first  in  field,  awaiting  him,     540 
He  felt,  were  she  the  prize  of  bodily  force. 
Himself    beyond   the   rest  pushing   could 

move 
The  Chair  of  Idris.     TnioFs  rusted  arms 
Were   on   his   princely  person,   but    thro' 

these 
Prince-like  his  bearing  shone;  and  errant 

knights 
And  ladies  came,  and  by  and  by  the  town 
Flowed  in  and  settling  circled  all  the  lists. 
And   there   they   fixt  the   forks  into   the 

ground. 
And  over    these    they  placed  the    silver 

wand, 
And  over  that  the  golden  cparrow-hawk.  550 
Then  Yniors  nephew,  after  trumpet  blown, 
Spake  to  the  lady  with  him  and  proclaim'd, 

*  Advance  and  take,  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
What  I  these  two  years  past  have  won  for 

thee. 
The  prize  of  beauty.'     Loudly  spake  the 
prince, 

*  Forbear;   there   is  a   worthier,'   and   the 

knight 
With  some   surprise   and  thrice   as   much 
disdain 


Tnm'd,  and  beheld  the  foor,  and  all  hia 

face 
Glow'd  like  the  heart  of  a  great  fire  at 

Yule, 
So  burnt  he  was  with  passion,  crying  cot, 
*Do    battle  for  it  then,'  no  more;    and 

thrice  561 

They  clash'd  together,  and    thriee    they 

brake  their  spears. 
Then  each,  dishorsed  and  drawing,  lash'd 

at  each 
So  often  and  with  such  blows  that  all  the 

crowd 
Wonder'd,  and  now  and  then  from  distant 

walls 
There   came  a  clapping  as    of  phantom 

hands. 
So    twice    they  fought,   and    twice    they 

breathed,  and  still 
The  dew  of  their  great  labor  and  the  blood 
Of   their  strong  bodies,  flowing,  drain'd 

their  force. 
But  cither's  force  was  match'd  till  Tniol's 

cry,  570 

*  Remember   that  great    insult  done   the 

Queen,' 
Increased  Greraint's,  who  heaved  his  blade 

aloft. 
And  crack'd  the  helmet  thro',  and  bit  the 

bone, 
And    feird  him,   and  set    foot  upon   his 

breast, 
And  said,  *  Thy   name  ? '    To  whom   the 

fallen  man 
Made  answer,  groaning:   '  £dym,   son  of 

Nudd! 
Ashamed  am  I  that  I  should  tell  it  thee. 
My  pride  is  broken;  men   have  seen  my 

fall.' 
'Then,  Edym,  son  of  Nudd,'  replied  Gre- 
raint, 
'These  two  things  shalt  thou  do,  or  else 

thou  diest.  580 

First,  thou  thyself,  with  damsel  and  with 

dwarf, 
Shalt  ride  to  Arthur's  court  and,  coming 

there. 
Crave    pardon   for  that    insult  done   the 

Queen, 
And  shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it;  next, 
Thou  shalt  give  back  their  earldom  to  thy 

kin. 
These  two  things  shalt  thou  do,  or  thou 

shalt  die. 
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Amd  Edym  answer'd, '  These  things  will  I 

do. 
For  I  have  neTer  yet  been  overthrown, 
Aad  thou  hast  overthrown  me,  and  my 

pride  589 

Is  hsoken  down,  for  Enid  sees  mv  fall ! ' 
Aad  rising  up  he  rode  to  Arthur's  court, 
Aad  there  the  Queen  forgave  him  easily. 
Aad,  being  young,  he  clumged  and  came  to 

loathe 
His  erime  of  traitor,  slowly  drew  himself 
Bsigfat  from  his  old  dark  life,  and  fell  at 

last 
In  the  great  battle  fighting  for  the  King. 

Bot  when  the  third  day  from  the  hunt- 
ing-mom 
Made  a  low  splendor  in  the  world,  and 

wings 
Moved  in  her  ivy,  Enid,  for  she  lay 
With  her  fair  head  in  the  dim -yellow 

light,  600 

Among  ue  dancing  shadows  of  the  birds, 
Woke  and  bethought  her  of  her  promise 

given 
No  later  than  last  eve  to  Prince  Genunt  — 
So  bent  he  seem'd  on  going  the  third  day. 
He  would  not  leave  her  tiU  her  promise 

given  — 
To  ride  with  him  this  morning  to  the  court. 
And  there  be  made  known  to  the  stately 

Queen, 
And  there  be  wedded  with  all  ceremony. 
At  this  she  oust  her  eyes  upon  her  dress, 
And  thought  it  never  yet  had  look'd  so 

mean.  610 

For  as  a  leaf  in  mid-November  is 
To  what  it  was  in  mid-October,  seem'd 
The  dress  that  now  she  look'd  on  to  the 

dress 
She  look*d  on  ere  the  coming  of  Gendnt. 
And  still  she  look'd,  and  still  the  terror 

grew 
Of  that  strange  bright  and  dreadful  thing, 

acourt. 
All  staring  at  her  in  her  faded  silk; 
And  softly  to  her  own  sweet  heart  she 

said: 

'  This  noble  prince  who  won  our  earldom 

bacfk. 
So  splendid  in  his  acts  and  his  attire,       620 
8weet  heaven,  how  much  I  shall  discredit 

him  1 
Would  be  could  tarry  with  as  here  awhile, 


But  being  so  beholden  to  the  prinoe, 
It  were  but  little  grace  in  any  of  us. 
Bent  as  he  seem'd  on  going  Uiis  third  day^ 
To  seek  a  second  favor  at  his  hands. 
Yet  if  he  could  but  tarry  a  day  or  two. 
Myself  would  work  eye  dim  and  finger 

lame 
Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him.' 

And  Enid  fell  in  longinr  for  a  dress    630 
All  branch'd  and   flower  d  with  gold,  a 

costlv  gift 
Of  her  good  mother,  given  her  on  the  night 
Before  her  birthday,  three  sad  years  ago. 
That  night  of  fire,  when  Edym  sack'd  their 

house 
And  scattered  all  they  had  to  all  the  winds; 
For  while  the  mother  show'd  it,  and  the 

two 
Were  turning  and  admiring  it,  the  work 
To  both  app^nr'd  so  costly,  rose  a  cry 
That  Edym's  men  were  on  them,  and  thej 

fled 
With  little  save  the  jewels  they  had  on,    640 
Which  beinr  sold  and  sold  had  bought 

them  bread. 
And  Edym's  men  had  caught  them  in  their 

flight. 
And  placed  them  in  this  ruin;  and  she 

wish'd 
The  prince  had  found  her  in  her  ancient 

home; 
Then  let  her  fancy  flit  across  the  past. 
And  roam  the  goodly  places  that  she  knew. 
And  last  bethought  her  how  she  used  to 

«watcb, 
Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  rolden  carp; 
And  one  was  patch'd  and  blurr'd  and  lustre- 
less 
Among  his  bumish*d  brethren  of  the  pool; 
And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison     631 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again. 
And  dreamt  herself  was  such  a  faded  form 
Among  her  bumish'd  sisters  of  the  pooL 
But  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king. 
And  tho'  she  lay  dark  in  the  pool  she  knew 
That  all  was  bright;  that  all  about  were 

birds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis-woric; 
That  all  the  turf  was  rich  in  plots  that 

look*d  660 

Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkis  in  it; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  court 

went 
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In  silyer  tissue  talkinfi^  things  of  state; 
And  children  of  the  King  in  cloth  of  gold 
Glanced  at  the  doors  or  gamhol'd  down  the 

walks. 
And  while  she  thought,  *  They  will  not  see 

me/  came 
A  stately  queen  whose  name  was  Guin- 
evere, 
And  all  the  children  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Ran  to  her,  crying,  *  If  we  have  fish  at  all 
Let  them  be  gold;  and  charge  the  garden- 
ers now  670 
To  pick  the  faded  creature  from  the  pool. 
And  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die.' 
And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on 

her. 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  OTcrshadowed  by  the  foolish  dream. 
And  lo  !  it  was  her  mother  grasping  her 
To  get  her  well  awake;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel,  which  she  laid 
Flat  on  the  couch,  and  spoke  exultingly: 

'  See  here,  my  child,  how  fresh  the  colors 
look,  680 

How  fast  they  hold,  like  colors  of  a  shell 
That  keeps  the  wear  and  polish  of  the 

wave. 
Why  not  ?    It  never  yet  was  worn,  I  trow: 
Look  on  it,  child,  and  tell  me  if  ye  know 
if 

And  Enid  look'd,  but,  all  confused  at 

first, 
Could  scarce  divide   it  from  her  foolish 

dream.  ^ 

Then  suddenly  she  knew  it  and  rejoiced. 
And  answer'd, '  Tea,  I  know  it;  your  good 

gift, 
So  sadly  lost  on  that  unhappy  night; 
Your    own    g^ood  gift ! '     •  Yea,    surely,' 

said  the  dame,  690 

'  And  gladly  given  again  this  happy  mom. 
For  when  the  jousts  were  ended  yesterday. 
Went  Yuiol   thro'   the   town,  and  every- 
where 
He  found   the   sack  and  plunder  of  our 

house 
All  scatterM  thro'  the  houses  of  the  town, 
And  gave  command  that  all  which  once  was 

ours 
Should  now  be  ours  again ;  and  yester-eve. 
While  ye  were  talking  sweetly  with  your 

prince, 
Came  one  with  this  and  laid  it  in  my  hand, 


For  love  or  fear,  or  seeking  favor  of  qb,     70a 
Because  we  have  our  earlaom  back  again. 
And  yester-eve  I  would  not  tell  you  of  it. 
But  kept  it  for  a  sweet  surprise  at  mom. 
Yea,  tnily  is  it  not  a  sweet  surprise  ? 
For  I  myself  unwillingly  have  worn 
My  isAed  suit,  as  yon,  my  child,  have  yoiin» 
And,  howsoever  patient,  Yniol  his. 
Ah,  dear,  he  took  me  from  a  goodly  honae. 
With  store  of  rich  apparel,  sumptuous  fare. 
And  page,  and  maid,  and  squire,  and  senes- 
chal, 710 
And  pastime  both  of  hawk  and  hoond,  and 

aU 
That  appertains  to  noble  maintenance. 
Yea,  and  he  brought  me  to  a  goodly  houae; 
But  since  our  fortune  swerved  from  sun  to 

shade. 
And  all  thro'  that  young  traitor,  cruel  need 
Constrain'd  us,  but  a  better  time  has  come. 
So  clothe  yourself  in  this,  that  better  fits 
Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  prince's  bride; 
For  tho'  ye  won  the  prize  of  fairest  fair. 
And  tho'  I  heard  him  call  you  fairest  fair. 
Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair,     731 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old. 
And  should  some  great  court-lady  say,  the 

prince 
Hath  pick'd  a  ragged-robin  from  the  hedge. 
And  like  a  madman  brought  her  to  the 

court. 
Then  were  ye  shamed,  and,  worse,  might 

shame  the  prince 
To  whom  we  are  beholden;  but  I  know, 
When  my  dear  child  is  set  forth  at  her  best. 
That  neither  court  nor  country,  tho'  they 

sought 
Thro'  all  the  provinces  like  those  of  old  730 
That  lighted   on   Queen  Esther,  has   her 

match.' 

Here  ceased  the  kindly  mother  out  of 
breath, 

And  Enid  listen'd  brightening  as  she  lay; 

Then,  as  the  white  and  glittering  star  of 
mom 

Parts  from  a  bank  of  snow,  and  by  and  by 

Slips  into  gulden  cloud,  the  maiden  rose, 

And  left  her  maiden  couch,  and  robed  her- 
self, 

Help'd  by  the  mother's  careful  baud  and 
eye, 

Without  a  mirror,  in  the  gorgeous  gown; 

Who,  after,  turn'd  her  daughter  round,  and 
said  74t 
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Stm  oeTer  jet  bad  seen  her  half  bo  fair; 
And  eall'd  her  like  that  maiden  in  the  tale, 
WIkmb  Gwydion  made  by  glamour  oat  of 

flowersy 
And  twveter  than  the  bride  of  Cassiyelaun, 
Flnr,  for  whose  loTe  the  Roman  Ciesar  first 
Ivraded  Britain:  *  Bat  we  beat  him  back, 
Aa  thia  great  prince  invaded  as,  and  we, 
K<it  beat  him  back,  bat  welcomed  him  with 

And  I  can  scarcely  ride  with  yoa  to  court, 
For  old  am  I,  and  rough  Uie  ways  and 
wild;  7SO 

Bat  Tniol  goes,  and  I  full  oft  shall  dream 
I  see  my  princess  as  I  see  her  now. 
Clothed  with  my  gift  and  gay  among  the 

Bat  while  the  women  thus  rejoiced,  6e- 

raint 
Woke  where  he  slept  in  the  high  hall,  and 

caird 
For  Enid,  and  when  Tniol  made  report 
Of  that  good  mother  making  Enid  gay 
In  saeh  apparel  as  mieht  well  beseem 
His  princess,  or  indeed  the  stately  Queen, 
He  answer'd:   'Earl,  entreat  her  by  my 

lore,  760 

Albeit  I  give  no  reason  but  my  wish. 
That  she  ride  with  me  in  her  faded  silk/ 
Tniol  with  that  hard  message  went;  it  fell 
Like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  coni; 
For  Enid,  all  abash'd  she  knew  not  why. 
Dared  not  to  glance  at  her  good  mother's 

face, 
Bot  silently,  in  all  obedience, 
Her  mother  silent  too,  nor  helping  her. 
Laid  from  her  limbs  the  coetly-broider'd 

pf t,  ^  769 

Aad  robed  them  in  her  ancient  suit  again, 
And  so  descended.     Never  man  rejoiced 
More  than  Geraint  to  greet  her  thus  at- 
tired; 
And  glancing  all  at  once  as  keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil, 
Made  her  cheek  bum  and  either  eyelid  fall, 
But  retted  with  her  sweet  face  satisfied ; 
Then  seeing  cloud  upon  the  mother's  brow. 
Her  by  both  hands  he  caught,  and  sweetly 


'O  my  new  mother,  be  not  wroth  or 
grieved 
At  thy  new  son,  for  my  petition  to  her.  780 
When  late  I  left  Caerleon,  our  great  Queeut 


In  words  whose  echo  lasts,  they  were  so 

sweet. 
Made    promise    that,    whatever    bride    I 

brought, 
Herself  would  clothe  her  like  the  sun  in 

heaven. 
Thereafter,  when  I  reach'd  this  ruin'd  hall, 
Beholding  one  so  bright  in  dark  estate, 
I  vow'd  that,  could  I  gain  her,  our  fair 

Queen, 
No  hand  but  hers,  should  make  your  Enid 

burst 
Sunlike  from  cloud  —  and  likewise  thought 

perhaps,  789 

That  service  done  so  graciously  would  bind 
The  two  together;  fam  I  would  the  two 
Should  love  each  other.    How  can  Enid  find 
A  nobler  friend  ?    Another  thought  was 

mine: 
I  came  among  yon  here  so  suddenly 
That  tho'  her  gentle  presence  at  the  lists 
Might  well  have  served  for  proof  that  I 

was  loved, 
I  doubted  whether  daughter's  tenderness, 
Or  easy  nature,  might  not  let  itself 
Be  moulded  by  your  wishes  for  her  weal; 
Or  whether  some  false  sense  in  her  own 

self  800 

Of  my  contrasting  brightness  overbore 
Her  fancy  dwelling  in  this  dusky  hall. 
And  such  a  sense  might  make  her  long  for 

court 
And  all  its  perilous  glories;  and  I  thought. 
That  could  I  someway  prove  such  force  in 

her 
Link'd  with  such  love  for  me  that  at  a 

word. 
No  reason  given  her,  she  conld  cast  aside 
A  splendor  dear  to  women,  new  to  her. 
And  therefore  dearer;  or  if  not  so  new, 
Tet  therefore  tenfold  dearer  by  the  power 
Of  intermitted  usage;  then  I  felt  81 1 

That  I  could  rest,  a  rock  in  ebbs  and  flows, 
Fist  on  her  faith.    Now,  therefore,  I  do 

rest, 
A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy. 
That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 
Between  us.     Grant  me   pardon   for  my 

thoughts; 
And  for  my  strange  petition  I  will  make 
Amends  hereafter  by  some  gaudy-day. 
When  your  fair  child  shall  wear  your  costly 

gift 
Beside  your  own  warm  hearth,  with,  on  her 

knees,  Sm 
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Who  knows  ?  another  gift  of  the  high  God, 
Which,  maybe,  shall  have  leam'd  to  lisp 
you  thanks.* 

He  spoke;  tho  mother  smiled,  bat  half 

in  teaiSf 
Then  brought  A  mantle  down  and  wrapt  her 

in  i^ 
And  elaspt  and  kiss'd  her,  and  they  rode 

away. 

Now  thrice  that  morning  Guinevere  had 

olimb'd 
The  giant  tower,  from  whose  high  crest, 

they  say, 
Men  saw  the  fi^oodly  hills  of  Somerset, 
And  white  sails  flying  on  the  yellow  sea; 
But  not  to  goodly  hill  or  yellow  sea        830 
Look'd  the  fair  Queen,  but  up  the  vale  of 

Usk, 
By  the  flat  meadow,  till  she  saw  them 

come; 
And  then  descending  met  them  at  the  g^tes, 
Embraced  her  with  all  welcome  as  a  friend. 
And  did  her  honor  as  the  prince's  bride, 
And  clothed  her  for  her  bridals  like  the 

sun; 
And  all  that  week  was  old  Caerleon  g^y, 
For  by  the  bands  of  Dubric,  the  high  saint. 
They  twain  were  wedded  with  aU  oeremony. 

And  this  was  on  the  last  year's  Whitsun- 
tide. 840 
But  Enid  ever  kept  the  faded  silk, 
Remembering  how  first  he  came  on  her 
Drest  in  that  dress,  and  how  he  loved  her 

in  it. 
And  all  her  foolish  fears  about  the  dress, 
And  all  his  journey  toward  her,  as  himself 
Had   told   her,  and   their    coming  to   the 
court. 

And  now  this  morning  when  he  said  to 

her, 
*  Put  on  your  worst  and  meanest  dress,'  she 

found 
And  took  it,  and  array'd  herself  therein. 


GERAINT   AND   ENID 

O  PURBLIND  race  of  miserable  men, 
How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  lifelong  trouble  for  ourselves, 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  true; 


Here,  thro'   the    feeble  twilight  of  this 

world 
Groping,  how  many,  until  we  pass  and 

reach 
That  other  where  we  see  as  we  are  seen  1 

So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  iasuing 

forth 
That  morning,  when  they  both  had  got  to 

horse,  9 

Perhaps  because  he  loved  her  passionately, 
And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  round  lus 

heart 
Which,  if  he  spoke  at  all,  would  break  per> 

force 
Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thunder,  said: 
'  Not  at  my  side.    I  charge  tbee  ride  before 
Ever  a  good  way  on  before;  and  this 
I  charge  thee,  on  thy  duty  as  a  wife. 
Whatever  happens,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
No,  not  a  word  I '  and  Enid  was  aghast; 
And  forth  they  rode,  but  scarce  three  paces 

on. 
When  crying  out, '  EfiFeminate  as  I  am,    ao 
I  will  not  fight  my  way  ¥rith  gilded  arms. 
All  shall  be  iron;'  he   loosed  a  mighty 

purse, 
Hung  at  his  belt,  and  hurl'd  it  toward  the 

squire. 
So  the  last  sight  that  Enid  had  of  home 
Was  all  the    marble   threshold    flashing, 

strown 
With  g^ld  and  scatter'd  coinage,  and  the 

squire 
Chafing  his  shoulder.     Then  he  cried  again, 
'  To  the  wilds  ! '  aud  Enid  leading  down  the 

tracks 
Thro'  which  he  bade  her  lead  him  on,  they 

past  39 

The  marches,  and  by  bandit-haunted  holds, 
Gray  swamps  and  pools,  waste  places  of 

the  hem, 
And  wildernesses,  perilous  paths,  they  rode. 
Round  was  their  pace  at  first,  but  slackened 

soon. 
A    stranger    meeting    them    had    surely 

thought. 
They  rode  so  slowly  and  they  look'd  so  pale. 
That  each    had   suffered    some   exceeding 

wrong. 
For  he  was  ever  saying  to  himself, 
*  O,  I  that  wasted  time  to  tend  upon  her. 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances. 
To  dress  her    beautifully  and   keep   her 

true '  — •  4a 
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All  fthere  be  btoke  tlie  sentenoe  in  his 

heart 
AkipUyt  ••  A  man  upon  his  tongue 
Mi^  neek  it  when  his  passion  masters 

him* 
Aid  the  waa  erer  praying  the  sweet  hea- 


To  mve  her  dear  lord  whole  from  any 


Aid  erer  in  her  mind  she  cast  about 
For  that  nnnotieed  failing  in  herself 
Whkk  made  him  look  so  cloudy  and  so 

cold; 
TSSL   tiie    great   ploTcr's   human   whistle 


Her  heart,  and  glancing  round  the  waste 
she  f ear'd  y> 

Li  ereiT  waTering  brake  an  ambuscade; 
Himi  thoQj^t  again,  *  If  there  be  such  in 


I  might  amend  it  by  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
If  he  woold  only  speak  and  tell  me  of  it.' 

But  when  the  fourth  part  of  the  day  was 

gone, 
Ttien  Enid  was  aware  of  three  tall  knights 
Ob  horseback,  wholly  arm'd,  behind  a  rock 
In  shadow,  waiting  for  them,  caitiffs  all; 
And  heard  one  crying  to  his  fellow,  '  Look, 
Here  comes  a  laggard  hanging  down  his 

head,  fo 

Who  seems  no  bolder  than  a  beaten  hound ; 
Come,  we  will  slay  him  and  will  have  his 

horse 
And  armor,  and  his  damsel  shall  be  ours/ 

Then  Enid  ponder'd  in  her  heart,  and 
aaid: 
*  I  will  go  back  a  little  to  my  lord. 
And  I  will  teU  him  all  their  caitiff  talk; 
For,  be  he  wroth  even  to  slaying  me. 
Far  liefer  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die 
Than  that  mr  lord  should  suffer  loes  or 


Then  she  went  back  some  paces  of  re- 
turn, 70 
M4*t  hia  full  frown  timidly  firm,  and  said: 
*  My  lord,  I  saw  three  bandits  by  the  rock 
Waiting  to  fall  on  you,  and  heard  them 

boast 
fhat  they  would  slay  you,  and  possess  your 

horse 
And  armor,  and  your  damsel  should  be 
thein' 


He  made  a  wrathful  answer:   *I>id  I 
wish 
Your  warning  or  your  silence?  one  com- 
mand 
I  laid  upon  yon,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
And  thus  ye  keep  it  1     Well  then,  look  — 

for  now, 
Whether  ye  wish  me  victory  or  defeat,     80 
Long  for  my  life  or  hun^r  for  my  death, 
Yourself  shall  see  my  vigor  13  not  lost.' 

Then  Enid  waited  pale  and  sorrowful. 
And  down  upon  him  oare  the  bandit  three. 
And  at  the  midmost  charging,  Prince  6e- 

raint 
Drave  the  long  spear    ^  cubit  thro'  his 

breast 
And  out  beyond;    and  then    against  his 

brace 
Of  comrades,  each  of  whom  had  broken  on 

him 
A  lance  that  splinter'd  like  an  icicle. 
Swung  from  his  brand  a  windy  buffet  out  90 
Once,  twice,  to  right,  to  left,  and  stunn'd 

the  twain 
Or  slew  them,  and   dismounting,  like  a 

man 
That  skins  the  wild  beast  after  slaying 

him, 
Stript  from  the  three  dead  wolves  of  woman 

bom 
The  three  gay  suits  of  armor  which  they 

wore. 
And  let  the  bodies  lie,  but  bound  the  suits 
Of  armor  on  their  horses,  each  on  each. 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  *  Drive  them  on 
Before  you ; '  and  she  drove  them  thro'  the 

waste.  100 

He  follow'd  nearer;  ruth  began  to  work 
Against  his  ang^r  in  him,  while  he  watch'd 
The  being  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world, 
With  difficulty  in  mild  obedience 
Driving  them  on.    He  fain  had  spoken  to 

her, 
And  loosed  in  words  of  sudden  fire  the 

wrath 
And  smoulder'd  wrong  that  burnt  him  all 

within; 
Rut  evermore  it  seem'd  an  easier  thing 
At  once  without  remorse  to  strike  her  dead 
Than  to  cry  *  Halt,'  and  to  her  own  bright 

face  I  to 

Accuse  her  of  the  least  immodettj: 
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And  thus  tongae-tied,  it  made  him  wroth 

the  more 
That  she  could  speak  whom  his  own  ear 

had  heard 
Call  herself  false,  and  soffering  thus  he 

made 
Minutes  an  aee;  hut  in  scarce  lonser  time 
Than  at  Caerleon  the  full-tided  l^k. 
Before  he  turn  to  fall  seaward  again, 
Pauses,  did  Enid,  keeping  watch,  heboid 
In  the  first  shallow  shade  of  a  deep  wood. 
Before  a  gloom  of  stubborn-shafted  oaks. 
Three    other    horsemen    waiting,    wholly 

arm  d,  m 

Whereof  one  seem*d  far  larger  than  her 

lord. 
And  shook  her  pulses,  crying,  '  Look,  a 

prize ! 
Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of 

arms. 
And  all  in  charge  of  whom?  a  girl!  set 

on.' 
'Nay,'  said  the  second,  'yonder  comes  a 

knight' 
The  third,  'A  craven;  how  he  hangs  his 

head!' 
The  giant  answered    merrily,  'Yea,   but 

one? 
Wait  here,  and  when  he  passes  fall  upon 

him ! ' 

And  Enid  ponder'd  in  her  heart  and  said : 
'  I  will  abide  the  coming  of  my  lord,        15 1 
And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  villaioy. 
My  lord  is  weary  with  the  fight  before. 
And  they  will  fall  upon  him  unawares. 
I  needs  must  disobey  him  for  his  good; 
How  should  I  dare  obey  him  to  his  harm  ? 
Needs  must  I  speak,  and  tho'  he  kill  me 

for  it, 
I  save  a  life  dearer  to  me  than  mine.' 

And  she  abode  his  coming,  and  said  to 

him 
With   timid  firmness,   'Have   I  leave   to 

speak  ? '  140 

He  said,  *  Ye  take  it,  speaking,'  and  she 

spoke: 

'  There  lurk  three  villains  yonder  in  the 

wood, 
And  each  of  them  is  wholly  arm'd,  and  one 
Is  larger-limb'd  than  you  are,  and  they  say 
That  they   will    fall  upon  you   while  ye 

pass.' 


To  which  he  flung  a  wrathful 

back: 
'And  if  there  were  an  hundred   in  tlie 

wood. 
And  every  man  were  larger-limb'd  than  I, 
And  all  at  once  should  sally  out  upon  me, 
I  swear  it  would  not  ruffle  me  so  much    C99 
As  you  that  not  obey  me.    Stand  aside. 
And  if  I  fall,  cleave  to  the  better  man.' 

And  Enid  stood  aside  to  wait  the  event. 
Not  dare  to  watch  the  combat,  only  breathe 
Short  fits  of  prayer,  at  every  stroke   a 

breath. 
And  he  she  dreaded  most  bare  down  npon 

him. 
Aim'd  at  the  helm,  his  lance  err'd;  but 

Greraint's, 
A  little  in  the  late  encounter  strain'd. 
Struck  thro'  the   bulky  bandit's  corselet 

home. 
And  then  brake  short,  and  down  his  enemy 

roU'd,  160 

And  there  lay  still;  as  he  that  tells  the 

tale 
Saw  once  a  great  piece  of  a  promontory. 
That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slide 
From  the  long  shore-cliff's  windy  walls  to 

the  beach, 
And  there   lie   still,  and  yet   the  sapling 

grew; 
So  lay  the  man  transfixt.     His  craven  pair 
Of  comrades  making  slowlier  at  the  prince, 
When  now  they  saw  their  bulwark  fallen, 

stood; 
On  whom   the   victor,  to   confound    them 

more, 
Spurr'd  with  his  terrible  war-cry;  for  as 

one,  170 

That  listens  near  a  torrent  mountain-brook. 
All  thro'  the   crash  of  the   near  cataract 

hears 
The  drumming  thunder  of  the  huger  fall 
At  distance,  were  the  soldiers  wont  to  hear 
His  voice  in  battle,  and  be  kindled  by  it. 
And  foemen   scared,  like   that  false   pair 

who  turn'd 
Flying,  but,  overtaken,  died  the  death 
Themselves  had  wrought  on  many  an  in- 
nocent. 

Thereon  Geraint,  dismounting,  pick'd  the 
lance 
That   pleased   him   best,   and   drew  from 
those  dead  wolves  180 
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n«r  UOM  g.y  •uito  of  mrmor,  each  from 

Amd  bound  them  on  their  honen,  each  on 

each, 
Aad  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Togetbery  and  aaid  to  her,  <  Drive  them  on 
Brnte  700,'  and  she  drove  them  thro'  the 


He  follow'd  nearer  still.     The  pain  she 

had 
To  kaep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the 

wood. 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  arms, 
Togetber,  served  a  little  to  disedge  189 

Tbe  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart; 
And  they  themselves,  like  creatures  gently 

bom 
Bot   into  bad  hands  fallen,  and  now  so 

long 
Bj   bandits  groom'd,   prick'd    their  light 

ears,  and  felt 
Her  low  firm  voice  and  tender  government. 

80  thro'  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood 
they  past. 
And  issuing  under  open  heavens  beheld 
A  little  town  with  towers,  upon  a  rock, 
Aad  close    beneath,  a    meadow  gemlike 

chased 

la  tbe  brown  wild,  and  mowers  mowing 

in  it;  199 

And  down  a  rocky  pathway  from  the  place 

Tbere  came  a  fair-hair'd  youth,  that  in  his 

hand 
Bare  vietoal  for  the  mowers;  and  Geraint 
Had  mtb  again  on  Enid  looking  pale. 
Tbes,  moving  downward  to  Uie  meadow 

ground. 
He,  when  the  fair-hair*d  youth  came  by 

bim,  said, 
'  Friend,  let  her  eat;  the  damsel  is  so  faint.' 
'Tea,  willingly,'  replied  the  youth;  'and 

thou, 
My  lord,  eat  alsc^  tho'  the  fare  is  coarse. 
And  only  meet  for  mowers,'  then  set  down 
His  basket,  and  dismounting  on  the  sward 
They  let  Uie  horses  grate,  and  ate  them- 
selves. 311 
Aad  Enid  took  a  little  delicately, 
f.4ess  having  stomach  for  it  than  desire 
To  eloee  with  her  lord's  pleasure,  but  Ge- 
raint 
Ate  all  tbe  mowers'  vietnal  nnawares, 
And  when  he  found  all  empty  was  amazed; 


And  *  Boy,'  said  he,  *  I  have  eaten  all,  but 

take 
A  horse  and  arms  for  guerdon;  choose  the 

best.' 
He,  reddening  in  extremity  of  delight, 

*  My  lord,  you  overpay  me  fifty-fold.'      aio 
'Ye  will  be  all  the  wealthier,'  cried  the 

prince. 

*  I  take  it  as  free  gift,  then,'  said  the  boy, 
'  Not  guerdon;  for  myself  can  easily. 
While  your  good  damsel  rests,  return  and 

fetch 
Fresh  victual  for  these  mowers  of  our  earl; 
For  these  are  his,  and  all  the  field  is  his, 
And  I  myself  am  his;  and  I  will  tell  him 
How  great  a  man  thou  art.     He  loves  to 

know 
When  men  of  mark  are  in  his  territory; 
And  he  will  have  thee  to  his  palace  here,  230 
And  serve  thee  costlier  than  with  mowers' 

fare.' 

Then  said  Geraint: '  I  wish  no  better  fare ; 
I  never  ate  with  angrier  appetite 
Than  when  I  left  your  mowers  dinnerless. 
And  into  no  earl's  palace  will  I  go. 
I  know,  God  knows,  too  much  of  palaces  I 
And  if  he  want  me,  let  him  come  to  me. 
But  hire  us  some  fair  chamber  for  tbe 

night. 
And  stalling  for  the  horses,  and  return 
With   victual  for  these  men,  and  let  us 

know.'  940 

'  Tea,  my  kind  lord,'  said  the  glad  youth, 

and  went. 
Held  his  head  high,  and  thought  himself  a 

knight. 
And  up  the  rocky  pathway  disappear'd. 
Leading  the  horse,  and  they  were  left  alone. 

But  when  the  prince  had  brought  his 
errant  eyes 
Home  from  the  rock,  sideways  he  let  them 

S  lance 
,  where  she  droopt.    His  own  false 

doom. 
That  shadow  of  mistrust  should  never  cross 
Betwixt  them,   came    upon   him,  and   he 

sigh'd; 
Then  with  another  humorous  mth  remark *d 
The  lusty  mowers  laboring  dinnerless,     a$i 
And  watch'd  the  sun  blaze  on  the  turning 

scythe. 
And  after  nodded  sleepily  in  the  heat. 
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But  she,  remembering  her  old  min'd  hall. 
And  all  the  windy  clamor  of  the  daws 
About  her  hollow  turret,  pluck'd  the  grass 
There   growing  longest  by  the  meadow's 

edge. 
And  into  many  a  listless  annulet. 
Now  oyer,  now  beneath  her  marriage  rins, 
Wove  and  unwove  it,  till  the  boy  retum'd 
And  told  them  of  a  chamber,  and  they 

went;  261 

Where,  after  saying  to  her, « If  ye  will, 
Call  for  the  woman  of  the  house,'  to  which 
She  answer'd,  *  Thanks,  my  lord; '  the  two 

remain'd 
Apart  \^  all  the  chamber's  width,  and  mute 
As  creatures  voiceless  thro'  the  &kult  of 

birth, 
Or  two  wild  men  supporters  of  a  shield. 
Painted,   who  stare   at    open    space,  nor 

glance 
The  one  at  other,  parted  by  the  shield. 

On  a  sudden,  many  a  voice  along  the 

street,  970 

And  heel  against-  the  pavement  echoing, 

burst 
Their  drowse;  and  either  started  while  the 

door, 
Push'd  from  without,  drave  backward  to 

the  wall, 
And  midmost  of  a  rout  of  roisterers. 
Femininely  fair  and  dissolutely  pale. 
Her  suitor  in  old  years  before  Geraint 
Entered,  the  wild  lord  of  the  place,   Li- 

mours. 
He  moving  up  with  pliant  courtliness 
Greeted  Geraint  full  face,  but  stealthily, 
In  the  mid-warmth  of  welcome  and  graspt 

hand,  280 

Found  Enid  with  the  comer  of  his  eye. 
And  knew  her  sitting  sad  and  solitary. 
Then  cried  Geraint  for  wine  and  goodly 

cheer 
To  feed  the  sudden   g^est,   and  sumptu- 
ously, 
According  to  bis  fashion,  bade  the  host 
Call  in  what  men  soever  were  his  friends. 
And  feast  with   these   in   honor  of  their 

earl; 
'And   care   not   for  the  cost;  the  cost   is 

mine.' 

And  wine  and  food  were  brought,  and 
Earl  Li m ours 
Drank  till  he  jested  with  all  ease,  and  told 


Free  tales,  and  took  the  word  and  play'd 

Xn  it,  391 

it  of  two  colors;  for  his  talk. 
When  wine  and  free  companions  kindlnd 

him, 
Was  wont  to  glance  and  sparide  like  a 

gem 
Of  fifty  facets;  thus  he  moved  the  prince 
To  laughter  and  his  comrades  to  appUuise. 
Then,  when  the  prince  was  merry,  ask'd 

Limours, 
<  Your  leave,  my  lord,  to  cross  the  room, 

and  speak 
To  your  good  damsel  there  who  sits  apart. 
And  seems  so  lonely  ? '    *  My  free  leavOy' 

he  said;  300 

*  Get  her  to  speak;  she  doth  not  speak  to 

me.' 
Hien  rose  Limours,  and  looking  at  his  feet. 
Like  him  who  tries  the  bridge  he  fears  may 

Crost  and  came  near,  lifted  adoring  eyes, 
Bow'd  at  her  side  and  ntter'd  whisper- 
ingly: 

<  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life, 
Enid,  my  early  and  my  only  love, 
Enid,  the  loss  of  whom  hath  tnm'd  me 

wild  — 
What  chance  is  this  ?  how  is  it  I  see  you 

here? 
Ye   are  in  my  power  at  last,  are  in   my 

power.  3 10 

Yet  fear  me  not;  I  call  mine  own  self  wild. 
But  keep  a  touch  of  sweet  civility 
Here  in  the  heart  of  waste  and  wilderness. 
I  thought,  but  that  your  father  came  be- 
tween, 
In  former  days  you  saw  me  favorably. 
And  if  it  were  so  do  not  keep  it  back. 
Make  me  a  little  happier;  let  me  know  it. 
Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  half-lost  ? 
Yea,  yea,  the  whole  dear  debt  of  all  yoa 

are. 
And,  Enid,  you  and  he,  I  see  with  joy,     320 
Ye  sit  apart,  you  do  not  speak  to  him. 
You   come    with    no   attendance,  page   or 

maid, 
To  serve   you  —  doth   he   love   you  as  of 

old? 
For,  call  it  lovers'  quarrels,  yet  I  know 
Tho'  men  may  bicker  with  the  things  they 

love. 
They  would  not  make  them  laughable  in 

all  eyes, 
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Not   while    they    lored    them;  and  your 

wretehed  dreas, 
A  wretehed  insult  on  yon,  dumbly  speaks 
Yomt  ttorjf  that  this  man  loves  you  no 


TcNir  beauty  is  no  beauty  to  him  now.     330 
A  commoe  ohanoe  —  right  well  I  know  it 

—  paird  — 
For  I  know  men;  nor  will  ye  urin  him  back, 
For  the  man's  lore  onee  gone  never  re- 
turns. 
Bat  here  is  one  who  loves  you  as  of  old; 
With  more  ezoeeding  passion  than  of  old. 
Good,  speak  the  w<»a;  my  followers  ring 

him  round. 
He  sits  unarm'd;  I  bold  a  finger  up; 
They  understand.     Nay,  I  do  not  mean 

blood; 
Nor  need  ye  look  so  scared  at  what  I  say. 
Mj  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a  moat,       340 
No  stronger  than  a  wall.     There  is  the 

keep; 
EEe  shall  not  cross  us  more;  speak  but  the 

word. 
Or  speak  it  not;  but  then  by  Him  that 

made  me 
The  one  true  lover  whom  you  ever  own'd, 
I  will  make  use  of  all  the  power  I  have. 
(>,  pardon  me  I  the  madness  of  that  hour 
When  first  I  parted  from  thee  moves  me 

yet' 

At  this  the  tender  sound  of  his  own  voice 
And  sweet  self-pity,  or  the  fancy  of  it, 
Made  his  eye  moist;  but  Enid  fear'd  his 

eyes,  sso 

Moist  as  they  were,  wine-heated  from  the 

feast. 
And  answer'd  with  such  craft  as  women 

use, 
Guilty  or  guUtless,  to  stave  off  a  chance 
That  breaks  upon  them    perilously,  and 

said: 

*  Earl,  if  yon  love  me  as  in  former  years. 
And  do  not  practise  on  me,  oome   with 

mom. 
And  snatch  me  from  him  as  by  violence. 
Leave  me  to-night;  I  am  weary  to  the 

death.' 

Low  at  leave-taking,  with  his  brandish'd 
plnma 
Bmahing  his  instep,  bow'd  the  all-amorous 
Mrl,  160 


And  the  stout  prince  bade  him  a  loud  good- 
night 
He  moving  homeward  babbled  to  his  men, 
How  E^d  never  loved  a  man  but  him. 
Nor  cared  a  broken  egg-shell  for  her  lord. 

But  Enid  left  alone  with  Prince  Geraint, 
Debating  his  command  of  silence  given. 
And  that  she  now  perforce  must  violate  it. 
Held  commune  with  herself,  and  while  she 

held 
He  fell  asleep,  and  Enid  had  no  heart 
To  wake  him,  but  hung  o'er  him,  wholly 

pleased  370 

To  find  him  yet  unwounded  after  fight. 
And  hear  him  breathing  low  and  equally. 
Anon  she  rose  and,  stepping  lightly,  heap'd 
The  pieces  of  his  armor  in  one  place. 
All  to  be  there  against  a  sudden  need; 
Then  dozed  awhile  herself,  but,  overtoil'd 
By  that  day's  grief  and  travel,  evermore 
Seem'd  catching  at  a  rootless  thorn,  and 

then 
Went  slipping  down  horrible  precipices. 
And  strongly  striking  out  her  umbs  awoke ; 
Then  thought  she  heard  the  wild  earl  at 

the  door,  381 

With  all  his  rout  of  random  followers, 
Sound  on  a  dreadful  trumpet,  summoning 

her; 
Which  was  the  red  cock  shouting  to  the 

light. 
As  the  gray  dawn  stole  o'er  the  dewy  world 
And  glimnier'd  on  his  armor  in  the  room. 
And  once  again  she  rose  to  look  at  it. 
But  touch'd   it    unawares;    jangling,   the 

casque 
Fell,  and  he  started  up  and  stared  at  her. 
Then  breaking  his  command  of    silence 

S'ven,  390 

him  all  that  Earl  Limours  had 
said. 
Except  the  passage  that  he  loved  her  not; 
Nor  left  untold  the  craft  herself  had  used. 
But  ended  with  apology  so  sweet. 
Low -spoken,  ana  of  so  few  words,  and 

scem'd 
So  justified  by  that  necessity. 
That  tho'  he  thought,  <  Was  it  for  him  she 

wept 
In  Devon  7 '  he  but  gave  a  wrathful  groan, 
•^yiog,  '  Your  sweet  faces  make  good  fel- 
lows fools 
And  traitors.    Call  the  host  and  bid  him 
bring  40* 
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Charger  and  palfrey.'    So  she  glided  ont 
Among  the  heavy  breathings  of  the  house. 
And  like  a  household  spirit  at  the  walls 
Beat,  till  she  woke  the  sleepers,  and  re- 
turned; 
Then  tending  her  rough  lord,  tho'  all  un- 

ask'd, 
In  silence,  did  him  service  as  a  squire; 
Till  issuing  arm'd  he  foimd  the  host  and 
cried, 

*  Thy  reckoning,  friend  ? '  and  ere  he  learnt 

it,  •  Take 
Five  horses  and  their  armors;'  and  the 

host. 
Suddenly  honest,  answered  in  amaze,       410 

*  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth  of 

one  I' 
'Ye  will  be  aU  the  wealthier,'  said  the 

prince. 
And  then  to  Enid,  *  Forward  !  and  to-day 
I  charge  you,  Enid,  more  especially. 
What  thing  soever  ye  may  hear,  or  see, 
Or  fancy  —  tho*'  I  count  it  of  small  use 
To  charge  you  —  that  ye  speak  not  but 

obey.' 

And   Enid  answer'd:  'Tea,  my  lord,  I 

know 
Tour  wish   and   would  obey;  but,  riding 

first, 
I  hear  the  violent  threats  you  do  not  hear, 
I  see  the  danger  which  you  cannot  see.    421 
Then  not  to  give  you  warning,  that  seems 

hard. 
Almost  beyond  me;  yet  I  would  obey.' 

'  Yea  so/  said  he, '  do  it ;  be  not  too  wise. 
Seeing  that  ye  are  wedded  to  a  man. 
Not  all  mismated  with  a  yawning  clown. 
But  one  with  arms  to  g^ard  his  head  and 

yours, 
With  eyes  to  find  you  out  however  far, 
And  ears  to  hear  you  even  in  his  dreams.' 

With  that  he  tum'd  and  look'd  as  keenly 
at  her  430 

As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil ; 
And  that  within  her  which  a  wanton  fool 
Or  hasty  judger  would  have  caU*d  her  guilt 
Made  her  clieek  bum  and  either  eyelid  fall. 
And  Geraint  look'd  and  was  not  satisfied. 

Then   forward  by  a  way  which,  beaten 
broad. 
Led  from  the  territory  of  false  Limours 


To  the  waste  earldom  of  another  eari, 
Doorm,  whom  his  shaking  vassals  caU'd  tha 

Bull, 
Went  Enid  with  her  sullen  foUower  on.  440 
Once  she  look'd  back,  and  when  the  saw 

him  ride 
More  near  by  many  a  rood  than  yoster- 

mom. 
It  wellnigh  made  her  cheerful;  till  Genunt, 
Waving  an  angry  hand  as  who  should  aay, 
'  Ye  watch  me,    sadden'd  all   her  heart 

again. 
But  while  the  sun  yet  beat  a  dewy  blade. 
The  sound  of  many  a  heavily -galloping 

hoof 
Smote  on  her  ear,  and  turning  round  she 

saw 
Dust,  and  the  points  of  lances  bicker  in  it. 
Then,  not  to  disobey  her  lord's  behest,     450 
And  yet  to  give  him  warning,  for  he  rode 
As  if  he  heard  not,  movine  back  she  held 
Her  finger  up,  and  pointed  to  the  dust. 
At  which  the  warrior  in  his  obstinacy. 
Because  she  kept  the  letter  of  his  word. 
Was  in  a  manner  pleased,  and  tornin^ 

stood. 
And  in  the  moment  after,  wild  Limours, 
Borne  on  a  black  horse,  like  a  thunder- 
cloud 
Whose  skirts  are  loosen'd  by  the  breaking 

storm,  459 

Half  ridden  off  with  by  the  thing  he  rode, 
And  all  in  passion  uttering  a  dry  shriek, 
Dash'd  on  Geraint,  who  closed  with  him, 

and  bore 
Down  by  the  length  of  lance  and  arm  be- 
yond 
The   crupper,  and  so  left  him   stunn'd  or 

dead, 
And  overthrew  the  next  that  follow'd  him. 
And  blindly  rush*d  on  all  the  rout  behind. 
But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanishM  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot       470 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadovrs  on  the 

sand, 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower; 
So,  scared  but  at  the  motion  of  the  man. 
Fled  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  earl, 
And  left  him  lying  in  the  public  way; 
So  vanish  friendships  only  made  in  wine. 
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Then  like  a  ttonnj  sanlig^t  smiled  Ge- 

raintt  480 

Who  saw  the  ehareers  of  the  two  that  fell 
8liut  fEom  their  fidlen  lords  and  wildl  j  fly, 
Mizt  with  the  flyers.    *  Horse  and  man/  be 

iaidy 
'An  of  one  mind  and  all  right -honest 

friends  I 
Koi  a  hoof  left  I  and  I  methinks  till  now 
Was  honest  —  paid  with  horses  and  with 

arms; 
I  eaanot  steal  or  plunder,  no,  nor  beg. 
And  so  what  say  ye,  shall  we  strip  him 

there, 
Toor  loTer  ?  has  year  palfrey  heart  enough 
To  bear  bis  armor  ?  shall  we  fast  or  dine  ? 
Ko?  —  then  do  thou,  being  right  honest, 

pray  49« 

That  we  may  meet  the  horsemen  of  Earl 

Doorm; 
I  loo  would  still  be  honest'    Thus  he  said; 
And  sadly  gazing  on  her  bridle-reins, 
And  answering  not  one  word,  she  led  the 

way. 

Bat  as  a  man  to  whom  a  dreadful  loss 
Falls  in  a  far  land  and  he  knows  it  not, 
Bat  coming  back  he  learns  it,  and  the  loss 
So  pains  bun  that  he  sickens  nigh  to  death; 
So    fmnd    it    with   Geraint,    who,    being 
prick'd  $00 

In  eomoat  with  the  follower  of  Limours, 
Bled  underneath  his  armor  secretly, 
And  so  rode  on,  nor  told  his  gentle  wife 
What  aird  him,  hardly  knowing  it  him- 
self. 
Till    his    eye   darken*d    and    bis    helmet 

And  at  a  sudden  swenring  of  the  road, 
Tho'  happily  down  on  a  Umk  of  grass. 
The  prinoe,  without  a  word,  from  his  horse 
felL 

And  Enid  heard  the  clashing  of  his  fall, 
Suddenly  came,  and  at  his  side  all  pale    $"> 
Dismounting  loosed  the  fastenings  of  his 

arms, 
Kor  let  her  true  hand  falter,  nor  blue  eye 
Moisten,  tiU  she  had  lighted  on  his  wound, 
And  tearing  off  her  veil  of  faded  silk 
Had  bared  her  forehead  to  the  blistering 

sun. 
And  swathed  the  hurt  that  drain*d  her  dear 

lord's  life. 
Then,  after  all  was  done  that  hand  oonld  do. 


She  rested,  and  her  desolation  came 
Upon  her,  and  she  wept  beside  the  way. 

And  many  past,  but  none  regarded  her. 
For  in  that  realm  of  lawless  turbulence     s" 
A  woman  weeping  for  her  murder'd  mate 
Was  cared  as    much    for  as  a    sununer 

shower. 
One  took  him  for  a  victim  of  Earl  Doorm, 
Nor  dared  to  waste  a  perilous  pity  on  him. 
Another  hurrying  past,  a  man-at-arms, 
Rode  on  a  mission  to  the  bandit  earl; 
Half  whistling  and  half  singing  a  coarse 

song. 
He  drove  the  dust    against  her  veilless 

eyes.  519 

Another,  flying  from  the  wrath  of  Doorm 
Before  an  ever-fancied  arrow,  made 
The  long  way  smoke  beneaUi  him  in  his 

fear; 
At  which  her  palfrey  whinnying  lifted  heel. 
And  scour'd  into  the  coppices  and  was  lost. 
While  the  g^reat  charger  stood,  grieved  like 

a  man. 

But  at  the  point  of  noon  the  huge  Earl 

Doorm, 
Broad -faced  with  under -fringe  of  russet 

beard, 
Bound  on  a  foray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey. 
Came  riding  with  a  hunored  lances  up; 
But  ere  he  came,  like  one  that  bails  a 

ship,  540 

Cried  out  with  a  big  voice, '  What,  is  he 

dead?' 
'  No,  no,  not  dead  I '  she  answer'd  in  all 

haste. 
'  Would  some  of  your  kind  people  take 

him  up, 
And  bear  him  hence  out  of  this  cruel  sun  ? 
Most  sure  am  I,  quite  sure,  he  is  not  dead.' 

Then  said  Earl  Doorm:  <  Well,  if  he  be 

not  dead. 
Why  wail  ye   for  him  thus?  ye  seem  a 

child. 
And  be  he  dead,  I  count  you  for  a  fool; 
Tour  wailing  will  not  quicken  him;  dead 

or  not, 
Te  mar  a  comely  face  with  idiot  tears.    550 
Yet,  since  the  face  is  oomelv  —  some  of  you. 
Here,  take  him  up,  and  bear  him  to  our 

hall. 
An  if  he  live,  we  will  have  him  of  our 

band; 
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And  if  he  die,  why  earth  has  earth  enough 
To  hide  him.  See  je  take  the  charger  too, 
A  noble  one.' 

He  spake  and  past  away, 
Bnt  left  two  brawny  spearmen,  who  ad- 
vanced, 
Each  growling  like  a  dog,  when  his  good 
bone  558 

Seems  to  be  pluck'd  at  by  the  Tillage  boys 
Who  love  to  vex  him  eating,  and  he  fears 
To  lose  his  bone,  and  lays  his  foot  upon  it, 
Gnawing    and  growling;    so  the   ruffians 

growl'd. 
Fearing  to  lose,  and  all  for  a  dead  man, 
Their  chance  of  booty  from  the  morning's 

raid, 
Yet  raised  and  laid  him  on  a  litter-bier. 
Such  as  they  brought  upon  their  forays  oat 
For  those  that  might  be  wounded;  laid 

him  on  it 
All  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  took 
And  bore  him  to  the  naked  hall  of  Doorm  — 
His  gentle  charger  following  him  nuled  — 
And  cast  him  and  the  bier  in  which  he 

lay 
Down  on  an  oaken  settle  in  the  hall,        57a 
And  then  departed,  hot  in  haste  to  join 
Their  luckier  mates,  but  growling  as  be- 
fore, 
And  cursing  their  lost  time,  and  the  dead 

man. 
And  their  own  earl,  and  their  own  souls, 

and  her. 
They   might  as  well  have  blest  her;  she 

was  deaf 
To  blessing  or  to  cursing  save  from  one. 

So  for  long  hours  sat  Enid  by  her  lord 
There   in    the   naked    hall,   propping    his 

head,  580 

And  chafing  his  pale  hands,  and  calling  to 

him, 
Till  at  the  last  he  waken'd  from  his  swoon. 
And  found  his  own  dear  bride  propping  his 

head, 
And  chafing  his  faint  hands,  and  calling  to 

him; 
And  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face, 
And  said  to  his  own  heart,  *  She  weeps  for 

me;' 
And  yet  lay  still,  and  feign'd  himself  as 

dead, 
That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttermost, 
And  say  to  his  own  heart,  *  She  weeps  for 

me.' 


But  in  the  falling  afternoon  retam'd    $90 
The  huge  Earl  Doorm  with  plunder  to  the 

hall. 
His    lusty   spearmen    foUow'd    him    with 

noise: 
Each  hurling  down  a  heap  of  things  thai 

rang 
Against  the  pavement,  cast  his  lanoe  aside. 
And  doffd  his  helm;  and  then  there  flat- 

ter'd  in. 
Half-bold,  half-frighted,  with  dilated  eyes, 
A  tribe  of  women,  dress'd  in  many  hoes. 
And  mingled  with  the  spearmen;  and  Ekrl 

Doorm 
Struck  with  a  knife's  haft  hard  against  the 

board, 
And  call'd  for  flesh  and  wine  to  feed  his 

spears.  600 

And  men  brought  in  whole  hogs  and  quar- 
ter beeves. 
And  all  the  hall  was  dim  with  steam  of 

flesh. 
And  none  spake  word,  but  aU  sat  down  at 

once. 
And  ate  with  tumult  in  the  naked  hall. 
Feeding  like  horses  when  you  hear  them 

teed; 
Till  Enid  shrank  far  back  into  herself. 
To  shun  the  wild  ways  of  the  lawless  tribe. 
But   when  Earl  Doorm  had  eaten  all  he 

would, 
He  roU'd  his  eyes  about  the  hall,  and  found 
A  damsel  drooping  in  a  corner  of  it.        610 
Then    he    remember'd   her   and  how  she 

wept. 
And  out  of  her  there  came  a  power  upon 

him; 
And  rising  on  the  sudden  be  said:  *  Eat ! 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  pale. 
God's  curse,  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  you 

weep. 
Eat !    Look  yourself.    Good  luck  had  your 

good  man, 
For  were  I  dead  who  is  it  would  weep  for 

me? 
Sweet  lady,  never  since  I  first  drew  breath 
Have  I  beheld  a  lily  like  yourself. 
And   so  there  lived  some  color  in  your 

cheek,  620 

There  is  not  one  among  my  gentlewomen 
Were  fit  to  wear  your  slipper  for  a  glove. 
But  listen  to  me,  and  by  me  be  ruled. 
And  I  will  do  the  thing  I  have  not  done. 
For  ye  shall  share  my  earldom  with  me, 

girl* 
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Awl  ire  will  liTe  like  two  birds  in  one  nest, 
Aad  I  will  feteh  yon  forage  from  all  fields. 
For  I  eompel  all  ereatores  to  mj  wilL' 

He  m^;  the  brawny  spearman  let  bis 

Bulge  with  the  nnswallow'd  piece,  and 
timing  stared;  630 

¥rhile  some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent 
kmg  had  drawn 

DowB,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wither'd 
leaf 

Aad  makes  it  earth,  luss'd  each  at  other's 


What  shall  not  be  recorded  —  women  the  j, 
Women,  or  what  had  been  those  gracious 

things, 
Bot  now  desired  the  humbling  of  their  best, 
Yea,  would  have  help'd  him  to  it;  and  all 

at  once 
They  hated  her,  who  took  no  thought  of 

them. 
Bat  answer'd  in  low  voice,  her  meek  head 

yet 
Droopmg, '  I  pray  you  of  your  courtesy,   640 
He  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be.' 

She  spake  so  low  he  hardly  heard  her 
speak, 
Bot  like  a  mighty  patron,  satisfied 
With  what  himseli  had  done  so  graciously, 
Assumed  that  she  had  thank'd  him,  add- 
ing, « Yea, 
Eat  and  be  glad,  for  I  account  yon  mine.' 

She  answer'd  meekly,  '  How  should  I  be 
gUul 
Heoeeforth  in  all  the  world  at  anything, 
Until  my  lord  arise  and  look  upon  me  r  ' 

Here  the  huge  earl  cried  out  upon  her 

talk,  690 

As  all  but  emptor  heart  and  weariness 

And  sickly  nothmg;  suddenly  seised  on  her, 

And  bare  her  by  main  nolenoe    to  the 

board. 
And  thrust  the  dish  before  her,  crying, 
<£at' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Enid,  vext,  *  I  will  not  eat 
Till  yonder  man  unon  the  bier  arise, 
And  eat  with  me.     '  Drink,  then,'  be 

Bwer'd.    <  Here  I '  — 
And  flll'd  a  horn  with  wine  and  held  it  to 
ber,— 


'  Lo  !  I,  myself,  when  flush'd  with  fight  or 
hot,  659 

God's  curse,  with  anger  —  often  I  myself. 

Before  I  well  haye  drunken,  scarce  can 
eat; 

Drink  therefore,  and  the  wine  will  change 
your  wilL' 

'  Not  80,'  she  cried, '  by  Heayen,  I  will 
not  drink 
Till  my  dear  lord  arise  and  bid  me  do  it. 
And  drink  with  me;  and  if  he  rise  no  more, 
I  will  not  look  at  wine  until  I  die.' 

At  this  he  turn'd  all  red  and  paced  his 
hall. 
Now  gnaw'd  bis  under,  now  his  upper  lip. 
And  coming  up  close  to  her,  said  at  last: 
'  Girl,  for  I  see  ye  scorn  my  courtesies,    670 
Take  warning;  yonder  man  is  surely  dead. 
And  I  compel  sll  creatures  to  my  will. 
Not  eat  nor  drink  ?    And  wherefore  wail 

for  one 
Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  flout  and 

scorn 
By  dressing  it  in  rags  ?    Amaied  am  I, 
Beholdine  how  ye  butt  against  my  wish. 
That  I  forbear  you  thus;    cross   me  no 

more. 
At  least  put  off  to  please  me  this  poor 

gown, 
This  silken  rag,  this  beeear-woman's  weed. 
I  loye  that  beauty  should  go  beautifully; 
For  see  ye  not  my  gentlewomen  here,      681 
How  eay,  how  suited  to  the  house  of  one 
Who  loves  that  beauty  should  go  beauti- 
fully ? 
Rise  therefore;  robe  yourself  in  this;  obey.' 

He  spoke,  and  one  among  his  gentle* 

women 
Display'd  a  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom. 
Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  lovely  blue 
Play'd  into  green,  and  thicker  down  the 

front 
With  jewels  than  the  sward  with  drops  of 

dew, 
When  all  night  long  a  cloud  clings  to  the 

hill,  690 

And  with  the  dawn  ascending  lets  the  day 
Strike  where  it  clung;  so  thickly  shone  the 

gems. 

But  Enid  answer'd,  harder  to  be  moved 
Than  hardest  tyrants  in  their  day  of  power, 
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With  lifelong  iojaries  burning  nnavenged. 
And  now  their  hour  has  come;  and  Enid 
said: 

*  In  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  found 
me  first. 

And  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall; 

In  this  poor  g^wn  I  rode  with  him  to 
court, 

And  there  the  Queen  array'd  me  like  the 
sun;  700 

In  this  poor  gown  he  bade  me  clothe  my- 
self, 

When  now  we  rode  upon  this  fatal  quest 

Of  honor,  where  no  honor  can  be  gain'd; 

And  this  poor  gown  I  will  not  cast  aside 

Until  himself  arise  a  living  man. 

And  bid  me  cast  it.     I  have  griefs  enough; 

Pray  you  be  gentle,  pray  you  let  me  be. 

I  never  loved,  can  never  love  but  him. 

Yea,  God,  I  pray  yon  of  your  gentleness, 

He  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be.'  710 

Then  strode  the  bmte  earl  up  and  down 

his  hall, 
And  took  his  russet   beard  between  his 

teeth; 
Last,  coming  up  quite   close,  and  in  his 

mood 
Crying, '  I  count  it  of  no  more  avail. 
Dame,  to  be  gentle   than  ungentle   with 

you; 
Take  my  salute,'  unknigbtly  with  flat  hand. 
However  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 

Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness. 
And  since  she  thought,  *  He  had  not  dared 

to  do  it,  719 

Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead,' 
Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry. 
As  of  a  wild  thiii^^  taken  in  the  trap, 
Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  thro'  the 

wood. 

This  heard  Greraint,  and  gprasping  at  his 

sword,  — 
It  lay  beside  him  in  the  hullow  shield,  — 
Made  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep 

of  it 
Shore  thro'  the  swarthy  neck,  and  like  a 

ball 
The  russet-bearded  head  roU'd  on  the  floor. 
So  died  E^irl  Doorm  by  him  he  counted 

dead. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  hall     730 


Rose  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  riae,  aii^ 

fled 
Yellinff  as  from  a  spectre,  and  the  two 
Were  left  alone  together,  and  he  said: 

*  Enid,  I  have  nsed  yon  worse  than  tliat 
dead  man. 
Dome  you  more  wrong;  we  both  have  un- 
dergone 
That  trouble  which  has  left  me  thrioe  your 

own. 
Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt 
And  here  I  lay  this  penance  on  myself. 
Not,  tho'  mine  own  ears  heard  you  yeatei^ 

mom  — 
You  thought  me  sleeping,  but  I  heard  yon 

say*  740 

I  heard  you  say,  that  you  were  no  tme 

wife, 
I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in  it. 
I  do  believe  yourself  against  yourself. 
And   will    henceforward   rather  die   than 

doubt' 

And  Enid    could    not  say  one    tender 

word, 
She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart. 
She  only  pray'd  him,  <  Fly,  they  will  return 
And  slay  you ;  fly,  your  charger  is  without. 
My  palfrey  lost.'     'Then,  Enid,  shall  you 

ride  749 

Behind  me.'     '  Yea,'  said  Enid,  *  let  us  go.' 
And   moving  out  they  found   the   stately 

horse, 
\Vlio  now  no  more  a  vassal  to  the  thief. 
But  free  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  lawful  fight. 
Neigh 'd  with  all  gladness  as  they  came,  and 

stoop*d 
With  a  low  whinny  toward  the  pair;  and 

she 
Kiss'd  the  white  star  upon  his  noble  front, 
(ilad  also;  then  Geraint  upon  the  horse 
Mounted,  and  reach'd  a  hand,  and  on  his 

foot  t 

She  set  her  own  and  climb'd;  he  turned  his 

face 
And  kiss'd  her  climbing,  and  she  cast  her 

arms  760 

About  him,  and  at  once  they  rode  away. 

And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O'er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew. 
Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  thro'  her  who  in  that  perilous 
hour 
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PM  hand  to  hand  beneatli  her  huBband's 

lieait. 
And  felt  him  hers  aniii.    She  did  not  weep. 
But  o'er  her  meek  ejee  came  a  happy 

mist 
Like  that  whieh  kept  the  heart  of  Eden 

green 
Before  the  nsefnl  trouble  of  the  rain.      770 
T«i  not  so  mistj  were  her  meek  blue  eyes 
As  not  to  see  before  them  on  the  path, 
Biffht  in  the  gateway  of  the  bandit  hold, 
A  knight  of  Arthurs  court,  who  laid  his 

lance 
In  rest  and  made  as  if  to  fall  upon  him. 
Then,  fearing  for  his  hurt   and   loss  of 

blood, 
Slie,  with  her  mind  all  full  of  what  had 

chanced, 
Shriek'd  to  the  stranger, '  Slay  not  a  dead 

man  I' 
*The  Toioe  of  Enid,'  said  the  knight;  but 

she. 
Beholding  it  was  Edym,  son  of  Nudd,     7^ 
Was  mored  so  much  the  more,  aud  shriek'd 

again, 
*  O  cousin,  slay  not  him  who  gave  you  life.' 
And  Edym  moring  frankly  forward  spake: 
*lfy  lord  Geraint,  I  greet  you  with  all 

lore; 
I  took  yon  for  a  bandit  knight  of  Doorm ; 
And  fear  not,  Enid,  I  should  fall  upon 

him. 
Who  lore  yon,  prince,  with  something  of 

the  loYc 
Wherewith  we  love  the  Hearen  that  chas- 
tens us.  788 

For  once,  when  I  was  up  so  high  in  pride 
That  I  was  halfway  down  the  slope  to  hell. 
By  overthrowing  me  yon  threw  me  higher. 
Mow,  made  a  knight  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round, 
And  since  I  knew  this  earl  when  I  myself 
Was  half  a  bandit  in  my  lawless  hour, 
I  come  the  mouthpiece  of  our  King  to 

Doorm  — 
The  King  is  close  behind  me  —  bidding 

him 
Disband  himself,  and  scatter  all  his  powers, 
Sabnit,  and   hear   the   judgment  of  the 

King.' 

*  He  hears  the  judgment  of  the  King  of 
kings,' 
Cried  the  wan  prince;  'and  lo,  the  powers 
of  Doorm  800 


Are  scatter'd  I '  and  he  pointed  to  the  field, 
Where,  huddled  here  aud  there  on  mouud 

and  knoll, 
Were  men  and  women  staring  and  aghast. 
While  some  yet  fled;  aud  theu  he  plainlier 

told 
How  the  huge  earl  lay  slain  within  his 

hall. 
But  when  the  knight  besought  him, '  Fol- 
low me, 
Prince,  to  the  camp,  and  in  the  King's  own 

ear 
Speak  what  has  chanced;  ye  surely  have 

endured 
Strange  chances  here  alone;'  that  other 

flush'd. 
And  hung  his  head,  and  halted  in  reply,    810 
Fearing  the   mild   face   of   the   blameless 

King, 
And  after  madness  acted  question  ask'd; 
Till  Edym  crying, '  If  ye  will  not  go 
To  Arthur,  then  will  Arthur  come  to  you,' 
'Enough,'  he  said,  *1  follow,'  and  they 

went. 
But  Enid  in  their  going  had  two  fears. 
One  from  the  bandit  scatter'd  in  the  field, 
And  one  from  Edym.     Every  now  and 

then. 
When   Edym  rein'd  his  ch^Tger  »t  her 

Side, 
She  shrank  a  little.     In  a  hollow  land,    830 
From  which  old  fires  have   broken,  men 

may  fear 
Fresh  fire  and  ruin.     He,  perceiving,  said: 

'Fair  and   dear  cousin,  yon  that  most 

had  cause 
To  fear  me,  fear  no  longer,  I  am  changed. 
Yourself  were  first  the  blameless  cause  to 

make 
My  nature's  prideful  sparkle  in  the  blood 
Break  into  furious  flame;  being  repulsed 
By  Yniol   and  yourself,   I    schemed  and 

wrought 
Until  I  overtnm'd  him;  then  set  up  —    8ao 
With  one  main  purpose  ever  at  my  heart  — 
My  haughty  jousts,  and  took  a  paramour; 
Did  her  mock-honor  as  the  fairest  fair. 
And,  toppling  over  all  antagonism. 
So  wax'd  in  pride  that  I  believed  myself 
Unconquerable,  for  I  was  wellnigh  mad; 
And,  but  for  my  main  purpose   in  these 

ioosts, 
I  should   have  slain  yonr  father,  seised 

yourself- 
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I  lived  in  hope  that  sometime  you  woald 

come 
To  these  my  lists  with  him  whom  hest  jon 

loved, 
And  there,  poor  cousin,  with  joor  meek 

blue  ejes,  &<o 

The  tmest  ejes  that  ever  answer'd  heaven. 
Behold  roe  overturn  and*  trample  on  him. 
Then,  had  joa  cried,  or  knelt,  or  praj'd  to 

me, 
I  should  not  less  have  kill'd  him.     And 

jou  came,  — 
But  once  you  came,  —  and  with  your  own 

true  eyes 
Beheld  the  man  you  loved  —  I  speak  as  one 
Speaks  of  a  service  done  him  — overthrow 
My  proud  self,  and  my  purpose  three  years 

old. 
And  set  his  foot  upon  me,  and  give  me  life. 
There  was  I  broken  down,  there  was  I 

saved;  850 

Hio'  theuce  I  rode  all-shamed,  hating  the 

life 
He  gave  me,  meaning  to  be  rid  of  it. 
And  all  the  penance  the  Queen  laid  upon 

me 
Was  but  to  rest  awhile  within  her  court; 
Where  first  as  sullen  as  a  beast  new-caged. 
And  waitin?  to  be  treated  like  a  wolf. 
Because  I  knew  my  deeds  were  known,  I 

found, 
Instead  of  scornful  pity  or  pure  scorn. 
Such  fine  reserve  and  noble  reticence, 
Manners  so  kind,  yet  stately,  such  a  grace 
Of  tenderest  courtesy,  that  I  began  861 

To  glance  behind  me  at  my  former  life. 
And  find  that  it  had  been  the  wolfs  in- 
deed. 
And  oft   I  talk'd  with  Dubric,  the  high 

saint, 
Who,  with  mild  heat  of  holy  oratory, 
Subdued  me  somewhat  to  that  gentleness 
Which,  when  it  weds  with  manhood,  makes 

a  man. 
And  you  were  often  there  about  the  Queen, 
But  saw  roe  not,  or  marked  not  if  you  saw; 
Nor  did  I  care  or  dare  to  speak  with  you,  870 
But  kept  myself  aloof  till  I  was  changed; 
And  fear  not,  cousin,  I  am  changed  in- 
deed.' 

He  spoke,  and  Enid  easily  believed, 
Like  simple  noble  natures,  credulous 
Of  what  they  long  for,  good  in  &iend  or 
foe, 


There  most  in  those  who  most  have  d< 

them  ill. 
And  when  they  reach'd'  the  camp  the  Kin^ 

himself 
Advanced  to  greet  them,  and  beholding  her 
Tho'  pale,  yet  happy,  adc'd  her  not  a  word^ 
But  went  apart  with  Edym,  whom  he  held 
Li  converse  for  a  little,  and  returned,       88s 
And,  g^vely  smiling,  lifted  her  from  horsey 
And  kiss'd  her  with  all  pureness,  brother- 
like. 
And  show'd  an  empty  tent  allotted  her. 
And  glancing  for  a  mimite,  till  he  saw 

her 
Pass  into  it,  tum'd  to  the  prince,  and  said: 

'Prince,  when  of  late  ye  pray'd  me  for 

my  leave 
To  move  to  your  own  land  and  there  defend 
Your  marches,  I  was  prick'd  with  some 

reproof,  889 

As  one  that  let  foul  wron^  stagnate  and  be, 
By  having  look'd  too  mu<m  thro'  alien  eyes, 
And  wrought  too  long  with  del^ated  hands, 
Not  used  mine  own;  but  now  behold  me 

come 
To  cleanse  this  common  sewer  of  aU  my 

realm. 
With  Edym  and  with  others.     Have  ye 

look'd 
At    Edym?    have    ye    seen    how    nobly 

changed  ? 
This  work  of  his  is  great  and  wonderful. 
His   very  face   with   change   of    heart  is 

changed. 
The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents; 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right. 
Full  seldom  doth  a  man  repent,  or  use    got 
Both   grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious 

quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And   make   all  clean,   and  plant  himself 

afresh. 
Edym  has  done  it,  weeding  all  his  heart 
As  I  will  weed  this  land  before  I  go. 
I,  therefore,  made  him  of  our  Table  Round, 
Not  rashly,  but  have  proved  him  every  way 
One  of  our  noblest,  our  most  valorous. 
Sanest  and  most  obedient;  and  indeed     910 
This  work  of  Edym,  wrought  upon  himself 
After  a  life  of  yiolence,  seems  to  me 
A  thousand-fold  more  great  and  wonderful 
Than  if  some  knight  of  mine,  riskin?  his 

life. 
My  subject  with  my  subjects  under  him, 
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KhnnM  make  an  onslaaght   single  on  a 

realm 
Of  v^bexB,  tbo'  be  slew  them  one  by  one, 
ilad    weie  himself  nigh  wounded  to  the 
death.' 


•pake   the    King;  low    bow'd  the 
prinee,  and  felt  919 

Hi«  work  was  neither  great  nor  wonderful, 
Aaii^  nast  to  Enid's  tent;  and  thither  came 
I'^^i^  Kind's  own  leech  to  look  into  his  hurt; 
^^lid  ijiid  tended  on  him  there;  and  there 
^«r  constant  melion  round  him,  and  the 

breath 
(^  her  sweet  tendance  boyerine  over  him, 
^Ul'd  aU  the  genial  courses  of  his  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  love. 
As  the  Southwest  that  blonring  Bala  lake 
Fills  all  the  sacred  Dee.    So  past  the  days. 

Bat  while  Geraint  lay  healing  of  his  hurt. 
The  blameless  King  went  forth  and  cast  his 

eyes  931 

On  each  of  all  whom  Uther  left  in  charge 
Long  sance,  to  gnard  the  justice  of  the 

King. 
He  look*d  and  found  them  wanting;  and  as 

BOW 

Men  weed  the  White  Horse  on  the  Berk- 

fore, 
He  rooted  out  the  slothful  officer 
Or  guilty,  which  for  bribe  had  wink'd  at 

wrong. 
And  in  their  chairs  set  up  a  stronger  race 
With  hearts  and  hands,  and  sent  a  thou- 
sand men  940 
To  till  the  wastes,  and  moving  everywhere 
Cleared  the  dark  places  and  let  in  the  law. 
And  broke  the  bandit  holds  and  cleansed 
the  land. 

Then,  when  Geraint  was  whole  again,  they 

past 
With  Arthur  to  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
There  the  great  Queen  once  more  embraced 

her  friend, 
And  clothed  her  in  apnarel  like  the  da^. 
And  tho'  Geraint  could  never  take  again 
That  comfort  from  their  converse  which  he 

took 
Before  the  Qoeen's  fair  name  was  breathed 

npon,  950 

He  rested  well  eontent  that  all  was  well. 


Thence  after  tarr3ring  for  a  space  they  rode, 
And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them  to  the 

shores 
Of  Severn,  and  they  past  to  their  own  land. 
And  there  he  kept  the  justice  of  the  King 
So  vigorously  yet  mildly  that  all  hearts 
Applauded,  and  the  spiteful  whisper  died; 
And  being  ever  foremost  in  the  chase. 
And  victor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament. 
They  call'd  him  the  great  prince  and  man 

of  men.  960 

But  Enid,  whom  her  ladies  loved  to  call 
Enid  the  Fair,  a  grateful  people  named 
Enid  the  Good;  and  in  their  balls  arose 
The  cry  of  children,  Enids  and  Geraints 
Of  times  to  be;  nor  did  he  doubt  her  more, 
But  rested  in  her  fealty  till  he  crown'd 
A  happy  life  with  a  fair  death,  and  fell 
Against  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea 
In  battle,  fighting  for  the  blameless  King. 
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Pellam  the  king,  who  held  and  lost  with 

Lot 
In  that  first  war,  and  had  his  realm  restored 
But  render'd  tributary,  faird  of  late 
To    send   his   tribute;    wherefore   Arthur 

caird 
His    treasurer,  one   of   many  years,  and 

spake: 
'  Go  thou  with  him  and  him  and  bring  it  to 

us. 
Lest  we  should  set  one  truer  on  his  throne. 
Man's  word  is  God  in  man.' 

His  baron  said : 
*  We  go^  but  barken:  there  be  two  strange 

knights 
Who  sit  near  Camelot  at  a  fountain  side  10 
A  mile  beneath  the  forest,  challenging 
And  overthrowing  every  knight  who  comea. 
Wilt  thou  I  undertake  them  as  we  pass, 
And  send  them  to  thee  ? ' 

Arthur  laugh'd  upon  him: 
'Old  friend,  too  old  to  be  so  young,  de- 
part, 
Delav  not  thou  for  aught,  but  let  them  sit, 
Until  they  find  a  lustier  than  themselves.' 

So  these  departed.    Early,  one  fair  dawn. 
The  light-wing'd  spirit  of  his  youth 
tum'd 
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On  Arthar's  heart;  he  arm'd  himself  and 

went,  BO 

So  coming  to  the  fonntain-eide  beheld 
Baliti  and  Balan  sitting  statue-like, 
Brethren,  to  right  and  left  the  spring,  that 

down. 
From  underneath  a  plume  of  lady-fern. 
Sang,  and  the  sand  danced  at  the  bottom 

of  it. 
And  on  the  right  of  Balin  Balin's  horse 
Was  fast  beside  an  alder,  on  the  left 
Of  Balan  Balan's  near  a  poplar-tree. 
*  Fair  sirs,'  said  Arthur, '  wherefore  sit  je 

here?' 
Balin  and  Balan  answer'd:  '  For  the  sake 
Of  glory;  we  be  mightier  men  than  all    31 
In    Arthur's    court;    that  also    have    we 

proved, 
For  whatsoever  knight  against  us  came 
Or  I  or  he  have  easily  overthrown.' 
'  I  too,'  said  Arthur,  '  am  of  Arthur's  hall. 
But  rather  proven  in  his  Paynim  wars 
Than  famous  jousts;  but  see,  or  proven  or 

not. 
Whether  me  likewise  ye  can  overthrow.' 
And   Arthur  lightly   smote   the  brethren 

down,  39 

And  lightly  so  retum'd,  and  no  man  knew. 

Then  Balin  rose,  and  Balan,  and  beside 
The  carolling  water  set  themselves  again. 
And   spake    no   word    until    the    shadow 

tum'd; 
When  from  the  fringe  of  coppice  round 

them  burst 
A  spangled  pursuivant,  and  crying,  '  Sirs, 
Rise,  follow  !  ye  be  sent  for  by  the  King,' 
They  followed;  whom  when  Arthur  seemg 

ask'd, 
'Tell  me  your  names;  why  sat  ye  by  the 

weU?' 
Balin  the  stillness  of  a  minute  broke 
Saying,  '  An  unmelodious  name  to  thee,    50 
Balin,    "  the    Savage  "  —  that    addition 

thine  — 
!My  brother  and  my  better,  this  man  here, 
Balan.     I  smote  upon  the  naked  skull 
A  thrall  of  thine  in  open  hall ;  my  hand 
Was  gauntleted,  half  slew  him,  for  I  heard 
He  had  spoken  evil  of  roe;  thy  just  wrath 
Sent  me   a   three-years'  exile   from  thine 

eyes. 
I  have  not  lived  my  life  delightsomely; 
For  I  that  did  that  violence  to  thy  thrall, 
Had  often  wrought  some  fury  qq  myself, 


Saving  for  Balan.     Thoee  three  kmgleas 

years  61 

Have  past  —  were  wormwood-bitter  to  me. 

King, 
Methought  that  if  we  sat  beside  the  well. 
And  hurl'd  to  ground  what  knight  soever 

spurr'd 
Against  us,  thou  would'st  take  me  gladlier 

back, 
And  make,  as  ten  times  worthier  to  be 

thine 
TImi.  twenty  B.lu«.Bd«i  knight    I  bare 

said. 
Not  so  —  not  all.     A  man  of  thine  to-dinr 
Abash'd  us  both,  and  brake  my  boast.  Ay 

will  ? ' 
Said    Arthur:    *Thou    hast    ever    spoken 

truth;  70 

Thy  too  fierce  manhood  would  not  let  thee 

lie. 
Rise,  my  true  knight.     As  children  learn, 

be  thou 
Wiser   for  falling  I    walk  with  me,   and 

move 
To  music  with  thine  Order  and  the  King. 
Thy   chair,  a  grief  to  all  the   brethren, 

stands 
Vacant,  but  thou  retake  it,  mine  again  ! ' 

Thereafter,  when  Sir  Balin  enter'd  hall. 
The   lost  one    found   was  greeted    as  in 

heaven 
With  joy  that  blazed  itself  in  woodland 

wealth  79 

Of  leaf,  and  gayest  g^landage  of  flowers. 
Along  the  vralls  and  down  the  board  ;  they 

sat. 
And  cup  clash *d  cup ;  they  drank,  and  some 

one  sang. 
Sweet-voiced,  a  song  of  welcome,  where- 
upon 
Their  common  shout  in  chorus,  mounting, 

made 
Those  banners  of  twelve  battles  overhead 
Stir  as  they  stirr'd  of  old,  when  Arthur's 

host 
Proclaimed  him  victor  and  the  dav  was  won. 

Then  Balan  added  to  their  Order  lived 
A  wealthier  life  than  heretofore  with  these 
And  Balin,  till  their  embassage  retum'd.  90 

*Sir  King,'   they   brought    report,   'we 
hardly  found, 
So  bush'd  about  it  is  with  gloom,  the  hall 
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Oi  Mmtk  to  wbom  ye  aent  as,  Pellam,  onoe 
A  Cluriitlen  foe  of  thine  as  erer  dash'd 
Hone  against  hone;  bat  seeing  that  thy 

realm 
HaA  proeper'd  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the 

King 
Toolc^  as  in  riTal  heat,  to  holr  things. 
Aim!    finds  himself   descenaed    from    the 


Anuaathsan  Joseph,  him  who  first 
BroQight  the  great  faith  to  Britain  oyer 


lOO 


Ho    boasts  his  life   as   parer  than  thine 


£itta  searee  enow  to  keep  his  pulse  a-beat; 
U«tb  push'd  aside  his  faithful  wife,  nor 

lets 
Or  dame  or  damsel  enter  at  his  g^tes 
Lsit  he  should  be  polluted.    This  gray 

king 
Sliow'd  us  a  shrine  wherein  were  wonders 

—  yw^ 

Rieh  arks  with  priceless  bones  of  martyr- 
dom, 
Tboms  of  the  crown  and  shivers  of  the 


Aad  therewithal,  —  for  tbos  he  told  as,  — 
bronght  109 

Br  holy  Joseph  hither,  that  same  spear 

Wherewith  the  Roman  pierced  the  side  of 
Christ. 

He  mochamased  us;  after,  when  we  sought 

The  tribute,  answer'd,  *'  I  have  quite  fore- 
gone 

All  matters  of  this  world.  Garlon,  mine 
heir. 

Of  him  demand  it,"  which  this  Garlon 
gave 

With  much  ado,  railing  at  thine  and  thee. 

*  Bat  when  we  left,  in  those  deep  woods 
we  found 
A  knight  of  thine  spear-stricken  from  be- 
hind. 
Dead,  whom  we  buried;  more  than  one  of 
us  *         119 

Cried  out  on  Garlon,  bat  a  woodman  there 
Reported  of  some  demon  in  the  woods 
Was  onee  a  man,  who,  driven    by  evil 

tongnes 
From  all  his  fellows,  lived  alone,  and  came 
To  learn  black  magic,  and  to  hate  his 

kind 
With  soch  a  hate  that  when  he  died  his 

BOol 


Became  a  fiend,  which,  as  the  man  in  life 
Was  wounded  by  blind  tongues  he  saw  not 

whence, 
Strikes  from  behind.  This  woodman  show'd 

the  cave 
From   which  he  sallies   and   wherein    he 

dwelt. 
We  saw  the  hoof -print  of  a  horse,  no 

more.  130 

Then  Arthur,  <  Let  who  goes  before  me 
see 
He  do  not  fall  behind  me.     Foully  slain 
And  villainously  I  who  will  hunt  for  me 
This  demon  of  the  woods  ? '    Said  Balan, 

;ll' 

So  claim*d  the  quest  and  rode  away,  but 

first, 
Embracing  Balin:  'Good  my  brother,  hear  I 
Let  not  thy  moods  prevail  when  I  am  gone 
Who  used  to  lay  them  t  hold  them  outer 

fiends, 
Who  leap  at  thee  to  tear  thee;  shake  them 

aside. 
Dreams  ruling  when  wit  sleeps !  yea,  but 

to  dream  140 

That  any  of  tliese  would  wrong  thee  wrongs 

thyself. 
Witness  their  flowery  welcome.    Bound  are 

they 
To  Rpeak  no  evil.     Truly,  save  for  fears. 
My  tears  for  thee,  m>  rich  a  fellowship 
Would  make  me  wholly  blest;  thou  one  of 

them, 
Be  one  indeed.     Consider  them,  and  all 
Their  bearing  in   their  common   bond  of 

love. 
No  more  of  hatred  than  in  heaven  itself, 
No  more  of  jealousy  than  in  Paradise.' 


So  Balan  wam'd,  and   went;  Balin 

main'd,  1^ 

Milio  —  for  but  three    brief    moons    had 
glanced  away 

From   being  knighted  till  he  smote  the 
thrall. 

And  faded  from  the  presence  into  years 

Of  exile  —  now  would  strictlier  set   him- 
self 

To  learn  what  Arthur  meant  by  courtesy, 

Manhood,  and  knighthood;  wherefore  hov- 
er'd  round 

Lancelot,  but  when  he  mark'd  his  high 
sweet  smile 

In  passing,  and  a  transitory  word 
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Make  knight  or  churl  or  child  or  damsel 

seem 
From  being  smiled  at  happier  in  them- 

selyes —  160 

Sigh'd,  as  a  boj,  lame -bom  beneath  a 

height 
That  glooms  his  yalley,  sighs  to  see  the 

peak 
Snn-flush'd  or  touch  at  night  the  northern 

star; 
For  one  from  ont  his  Tillage  lately  climb'd 
And   brought  report  of  azure  lands  and 

fair, 
Far  seen  to  left  and  right;  and  he  himself 
Hath  hardlj  scaled  with  help  a  hundred 

feet 
Up  from  the  base.    So  Balin,  marvelling 

oft 
How  far  beyond  him  Lancelot  seem'd  to 

move, 
Groan'd,    and    at    times    would    mutter : 

'  These  be  g^ts,  170 

Bom  with  the  blood,  not  leamable,  divine, 
Beyond  my  reach.     Well  had  I  foughten 

—  well  — 
In  those  fierce  wars,   struck  hard  —  and 

had  I  crown'd 
With  my  slain  self  the  heaps  of  whom  I 

slew  — 
So  —  better  I  —  But  this   worship   of  the 

Queen, 
That  honor  too  wherein  she  holds  him  — 

this. 
This  was  the  sunshine  that  hath  given  the 

man 
A  growth,  a  name  that  branches  o'er  the 

rest. 
And  strength  against  all  odds,  and  what 

the  King 
So  prizes  —  overprizes  —  gentleness.        180 
Her  likewise  would  I  worship  an  I  might. 
I  never  can  be  close  with  her,  as  he 
That  brought  her  hither.     Shall  I  pray  the 

King 
To  let  me  bear  some  token  of  his  Queen 
Whereon  to  gaze,  remembering  her  —  for- 
get 
My  heats  and  violences  ?  live  afresh  ? 
Wnat  if  the  Queen  disdaiu'd  to  g^rant  it ! 

Being  so  stately-gentle,  would  she  make 
My  darkness  blackness  ?    and   with   how 
sweet  grace  189 

She  greeted  my  return  !     Bold  will  I  be  — 
Some  goodly  cognizance  of  Guinevere, 


In  lien  of  this  roogh  beast  upon  mj  ihieM, 
Langued  gules,  and  tooth'd  with  griniiiBg 
savagery.' 

And  Arthur,  when  Sir  Bdin  Mogiit  Uin. 

said, 
<  What  wilt  thoQ  bear  ? '    Balin  was  bold, 

andask'd 
To  bear  her  own  crown-royal  upon  shield. 
Whereat  she  smiled  and  tura'd  her  to  the 

King, 
Who  answer'd:  <  Thou  skslt  pot  the  ciown 

to  use. 
The  crown  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  king. 
And  this  a  shadow's  shadow,  let  him  have 

it.  «> 

So  this  will  help  him  of  his  violences  f ' 
'  No  shadow,'  said  Sir  Balin,  *  O  my  Queen, 
But  light  to  me  t  no  shadow,  O  my  King^ 
But  golden  earnest  of  a  gentler  life ! ' 

So  Balin  bare  the  crown,  and  all  the 

knights 
Approved  him,  and  the  Queen;  and  all  the 

world 
Made  music,  and  he  felt  his  being  move 
In  music  with  his  Order  and  the  King. 

The  nightingale,  full-toned  in    middle 
May, 
Hath  ever  and  anon  a  note  so  thin  310 

It  seems  another  voice  in  other  groves; 
Thus,   after  some  quick  burst  of  sudden 

wrath. 
The  music   in  him  seem'd  to  change  and 

grow 
Faint  and  far-o£F. 

And  once  he  saw  the  thrall 
His  passion  half  had  gauntleted  to  death. 
That  causer  of  his  banishment  and  shame. 
Smile  at  him,  as  he  deem'd,  presumptu- 
ously. 
His  arm  half  rose  to  strike  again,  but  fell; 
The  memory  of  that  cognizance  on  shield 
Weighted    it    down,  but    in    himself    he 
nloan*d :  220 

'Too  high  this  mount  of  Camelot  for 

me; 
These  high-set  courtesies  are  not  for  me. 
Shall   I  not  rather  prove   the   worse  for 

these  ? 
Fierier  and  stormier  from  restraining,  break 
Into     some     madness     even    before    the 

Queen  ? ' 
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!ni]ia»  M  a  hearth  lit  in  a   mountain 

honi6| 
And  gUneinj^  on  the  window,  when  the 

jrioom 
Of  twui|^t   deepens  round  it,  eeems    a 

fliune 
Thmi  ragee  in  the  woodUnd  far  helow, 
80  when  hie  moods  were  darken'd,  court 

and  king  aso 

And  all  the  kindly  warmth  of  Arthur's  hall 
Shadow'd  an  angry  distance;  yet  be  strove 
To  learn  the  graces  of  their  Table,  f ouebt 
Hard  with  himself,  and  seem'd  at  length  in 


Then   ehanoed,  one  morning,  that  Sir 

Balinsat 
Close-hower'd  in  that  garden  nigh  the  hall. 
A  walk  of  roses  ran  from  door  to  door, 
A  walk  of  lilies  crost  it  to  the  bower; 
And  down  that  range  of  roses  the  great 

Queen 
Came  with  slow  steps,  the  morning  on  her 

face;  140 

And  all  in  shadow  from  the  counter  door 
Sir  Lancelot  as  to  meet  her,  then  at  once, 
As  if  he  saw  not,  glanced  aside,  and  paced 
The  long  white  walk  of  lilies  toward  the 

bower. 
FoUow'd  the  Queen;  Sir  Balin  heard  her 

*  Prince, 
Art  thou  so  little  loyal  to  thy  Queen 
As    pass    without    good    morrow  to    thy 

Queen  ? ' 
To  whom  Sir  Lancelot  with  his  eyes  on 

earth, 
*  Fain  would  I  still  be  loyal  to  the  Queen.' 
'Tea,  so,'  she  said;  'but  so  to  pass  me 

by —  350 

80  loyal  scarce  is  loyal  to  thyself, 
Whom  all  men  rate  the  king  of  coartesy. 
Let  be;  ye  stand,  fair  lord,  as  in  a  dream.' 

Then  Unoelot  with  bi.  h»d  »mong  the 

flowers: 
'  Yea — for  a  dream.  Last  night  methought 

I  saw 
That  maiden  Saint  who  stands  with  lily  in 

hand 
Li  yonder  shrine.    All  round  her  prest  the 

dark. 
And  all  the  light  upon  her  siWer  face 
Flow'd  from  the  spiritual  lily  that  she  held. 
Lo  I  these  her  emblems  drew  mine  eyes  — 

away;  ate 


For  see,  how  perfect-pure  I    As  light  a 

flush 
As  hardly  tints  the  blossom  of  the  quince 
Would  mar  their  charm  of  stainless  maiden- 
hood.' 

*  Sweeter  to  me,'  she  said,  *  this  garden 

rose 
Deep-hned  and  many-folded  I  sweeter  still 
The  wild-wood  hyacinth  and  the  bloom  of 

May! 
Prince,  we  have  ridden  before  among  the 

flowers 
In  those  fair  days  —  not  all  as  cool  as  these, 
Tho'  season-earlier.     Art  thou  sad?    or 

sick? 
Our  noble  King  will  send  thee  his  own 

leech  —  ajo 

Sick  ?  or  for  any  matter  anger'd  at  me  ? ' 

Then  Lancelot  lifted  his  large  eyes;  they 

dwelt 
Deep-tranced  on  hers,  and  could  not  falL 

Her  hue 
Changed  at  his  gaze;  so  turning  side  by 

side 
They  nast,  and  Balin   started    from  his 

bower. 

*  Queen  ?  subject  ?  but  I  see  not  what  I 

8e«. 
Damsel  and  lover  ?  hear  not  what  I  hear. 
My  father  bath  begotten  me  in  his  wrath. 
I  suffer  from  the  things  before  me,  know. 
Learn    nothing;    am    not    worthy    to    be 

knight  —  j8o 

A  churl,  a  clown  I '  and  in  him  gloom  on 

gloom 
Deepend;  he  sharply  caught  his  lance  and 

shield. 
Nor  stay'd  to  crave  permission  of  the  King, 
But  mad   for    strange  adventure,  dash^ 

away. 

He  took  the  selfsame  track  as  Balan, 

saw 
The  fountain    where    they  sat    together, 

sigh'd, 
'Was  I  not  better  there  with  him?'  and 

rode 
The  skyless  woods,  but  under  open  blue 
Came  on  the  hoar -bead  woodman  at  a 

bough 
Wearily  hewing.     '  Churl,  thine  aze  I '  he 

cried,  »9i 
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Descended,  and  disjointed  it  at  a  blow; 
To  whom   the   woodman  atter'd  wonder- 

inglji 
'  Lord,  thou  conldst  lay  the  devil  of  these 

woods 
If  arm  of  flesh  could  lay  him  I '  Balin  cried, 
*  Him,  or  the  viler  devil  who  plays  his  part; 
To  lay  that  devil  would  lay  the  devil  in  me.' 
'  Nay,'  said  the  churl,  <  our  devil  is  a  truth, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  him  but  yester-even. 
And  some  do  say  that  our  Sir  Garlon  too 
Hath  leam'd  black  magic,  and  to  ride  un- 
seen. 300 
Look  to  the  cave.'    But  Balin  answer'd 

him, 
'  Old  fabler,  these  be  fancies  of  the  churl; 
Look  to  thy  woodcraft,'  and  so  leavine  him. 
Now  with  slack  rein  and  careless  of  him- 
self. 
Now  with  dug  spur  and  raving  at  himself, 
Now  with  droopt  brow  down  the  long  glades 

he  rode; 
So  mark'd  not  on  his  right  a  cavern-chasm 
Yawn  over  darkness,  where,  nor  far  within. 
The  whole  day  died,  but,  dying,  gleam'd  on 

rocks 
Roof-pendent,  sharp;  and  others  from  the 

floor,  3 10 

Tusklike,  arising,  made  that  month  of  night 
Whereout  the  demon  issued  up  from  hell. 
Ue  mark'd  not  this,  but,  blind  and  deaf  to  all 
Save  that  chained  rage  which   ever  yelpt 

within, 
Past  eastward  from  the   falling  sun.     At 

once 
He  felt  the  hollow-beaten  mosses  thud 
And  tremble,  and  then  the  shadow  of  a 

spear, 
Shot    from    behind    him,   ran    along    the 

ground. 
Sideways  be  started  from  the  path,  and 

saw,  319 

With  pointed  lance  as  if  to  pierce,  a  shape, 
A  light  of  armor  by  him  flash,  and  pass 
And  vanish  in  the  woods;  and  follow'd  this, 
But  all  so  blind  in  rage  that  unawares 
He  burst  his  lance  against  a  forest  bough, 
Disborsed  himself,  and  rose  again,  and  fled 
Far,  till  the  castle  of  a  king,  the  hall 
Of  Pellam,  lichen-bearded,  grayly  draped 
With  streaming  grass,  appeit^'d,  low-built 

but  strong; 
The  ruinous  donjon  as  a  knoll  of  moss. 
The  battlement  overtopt  with  ivy-tods,    330 
A  home  of  bats,  in  every  t<>wer  an  owl. 


Then  spake  the  men  of  Pellam  erying^ 

'Lord, 
Why   wear   ye    this    erown  -  royal    npoa 

shield?' 
Said  Balin,  <  For  the  fairest  and  the  best 


Of  ladies  livinc^  gave  me  this  to  bear.' 

So  stall'd  hb  horse,  and  strode  acroas  the 

court, 
But  found  the  g^reetings  both  of  knight  and 

king 
Faint  in  the  low  dark  hall  of  banqiiet. 

Leaves 
Laid  their   green  faces   flat  against  the 

panes. 
Sprays  grated,  and  the  canker'd  bougfaa 

without  340 

Whined  in  the  wood;  for  all  was  hnah'd 

within. 
Till  when  at  feast   Sir  Grarlon  likewise 

ask'd, 
<  Why  wear  ye  that  erown-royal  ? '    Balin 

said, 

*  The  Queen  we  worship,  Lancelot,  I,  and 

all. 
As  fairest,  best,  and  pnrest,  granted  me 
To  bear  it  1 '    Such  a  sound  —  for  Arthur's 

knights 
Were    hated  strangers   in  the    hall  —  as 

makes 
The  white  swan-mother,  sitting,  when  she 

hears 
A  strange    knee  rustle    thro'  her  secret 

reeds. 
Made    Garlon,    hissing;    then    he    sourly 

smiled:  350 

*  Fairest  I  grant   her — I  have  seen;  but 

best. 
Best,  purest  ?  thou  from  Arthur's  hall,  and 

yet 
So  simple  1  hast  thou  eyes,  or  if,  are  these 
So  far  besotted  that  they  fail  to  see 
This  fair  wife -worship   cloaks    a   secret 

shame? 
Truly,  ye  men  of  Arthur  be  but  babes.' 

A  goblet  on  the  board  by  Balin,  boss'd 
W^ith  holy  Joseph's  legend,  on  bis  right 
Stood,  all  of  massiest  bronze.    One  side  had 

sea 
And  ship  and  sail  and  angels  blowing  on 

it;  360 

And  one  was  rough  with  wattling,  and  the 

walls 
Of  that  low  church  he  built  at  Glastonbury. 
This  Balin  graspt,  but  while  in  act  to  hurl, 
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Thio*  memory  of  that  token  on  the  shield 
B^az'd  hie  hold.    «!  wUl  be  genUe/  he 

thoaj^t, 
* Aad  peiwng  gentle;'    caught  his  hand 

away, 
neo  liereely  to  Sir  Garlon:  *  Eyes  have  I 
That  saw  to-day  the  shadow  of  a  spear, 
Shot  from  behind  me,  run  along  the  ground; 
Eyes  too  that  long  have  watch^  how  Jjance- 

lot  draws  370 

From    homage   to   the    best  and  purest, 

might. 
Name,  manhood,  and  a  grace,  but  scantly 

thine 
Wbo,  sitting  in  thine  own  h«U,  canst  en- 

dure 
To  month  so  huge  a  foulness  —  to  thy  guest. 
Me,  me  of  Arthur's  Table.     Felon  talk  1 
Let  be  I  no  more  I  * 

But  not  the  less  by  night 
The  soom  of  Garlon,  poisoning  all  his  rest, 
8tnng  him  in  dreams.     At  length,  and  dim 

thro'  leaves 
Blinkt  the  white  mom,  sprays  grated,  and 

old  boughs 
Whined  in  the  wood.    He  rose,  descended, 
met  380 

The  seomer  in  the  castle  court,  and  fain, 
For  hate  and  loathing,  would  have  past 

him  by; 
But  when  Sir  Grarlon  utter'd  mocking-wise, 
*What,  wear  ye  still  that  same  crown- 
scandalous  ? ' 
Hit  eonntenanee  blacken'd,  and  his  fore- 
head veins 
Bloated  and  branch'd;  and  tearing  out  of 

•heath 
The  brand,  Sir  Balin  with  a  fleiy,  '  Ha  f 
So    thou  be  shadow,  here  I  make  thee 

ghost,' 
Hard  upon  helm  smote  him,  and  the  blade 

Dew 
^lintering  in  six,  and  clinkt    upon  the 
stones.  iqo 

Then  Garlon,  reeling  slowlj  backward,  fell, 
And  Balin  by  the  banneret  of  his  helm 
Dragg'd  him,   and  struck,  but  from   the 

castle  aery 
Soonded  across  the  court,  and  —  men-at- 
arms, 
A  aeoi*  with  point«i  Uness.  making  at 

him  — 
He  dash*d  the  pummel  at  the   foremost 
face. 


Beneath  a  low  door  dipt,  and  made  his  feet 
Wings  thro'  a  glimmering  gallery,  till  he 

mark'd 
The  portal  of  King  Pellam's  chapel  wide 
And  inward  to  the  wall;  he  stept  behind; 
Thence  in  a  moment  heard  them  pass  like 

wolves  401 

Howling;  but  while  he  stared  about  the 

shrine. 
In  which  he  scarce  could  spy  the  Christ 

for  Saints, 
Beheld  before  a  golden  altar  lie 
The  longest  lance  -his  eyes  bad  ever  seen. 
Point-painted  red;  and  seizing  thereupon 
Push'd  thro'  an  open  casement  down,  lean'd 

on  it. 
Leapt  in  a  semicircle,  and  lit  on  earth; 
Then  hand  at  ear,  and  barkening  from 

what  side 
The  blindfold  rummage  buried  in  the  walls 
Might    echo,  ran  the  counter  path,  and 

found  411 

His  charger,  mounted  on  him  and  away. 
An  arrow  whizz'd  to  the  right,  one  to  the 

left. 
One  overhead;  and  Pellam's  feeble  cry, 
<  Stay,    stay  him  1    he    defileth    heavenly 

things 
With  earthly  uses  1 '  made  him  quickly 

dive 
Beneath  the  boughs,  and  race  thro*  many  a 

mile 
Of  dense  and  open,  till  his  goodly  horse, 
Arisine  wearily  at  a  fallen  oak, 
Stummed  headlong,  and  cast  him  face  to 

ground. 


4X> 


Half -wroth  he  had  not  ended,  but  all 

glad, 
Knightlike,   to  find  his  charger  yet  un> 

lamed. 
Sir  Balin  drew  the  shield  from  off  his  neck. 
Stared   at   the    pciceless   cognizance,   and 

thought, 
'I  have  shamed   thee   so  that  now  thoa 

shamest  me, 
Thee  will  I  bear  no  more,'  high  on  a  branch 
Hung  it,  and  tunfd  aside  into  the  wood^, 
And  there  in  gloom  cast  himself  all  along. 
Moaning, '  My  violences,  my  violences  I ' 

But  now  the   wholesome  mnsio  of  the 
wood  430 

Was  dunibM  by  one  from  out  the  hall  of 
Mark, 
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A  damsel-errant,  warbline,  as  she  rode 
Hie    woodland    alleys,   Vivien,  with    her 
squire. 

'The  6re  of  heaven  has  killed  the  barren 
cold. 
And  kindled  all  the  plain  and  all  the  wold. 
The  new  leaf  ever  pnshee  off  the  old. 
The  fire  of  heaven  is  not  the  flame  of  helL 

*01d  priest,  who  mumble  worship  in  your 
quire  — 
Old  monk  and  nun,  ye  soom  the  worid*s  desire, 
Tet  in  your  frosty  cells  ye  feel  the  fire  I       440 
Hm  fire  of  heaven  is  not  the  flame  of  helL 

'  The  fire  of  heaven  is  on  the  dusty  ways. 
The  wayside  blossoms  open  to  the  blase. 
The  whole   wood -world  is  one  full  peal  of 

praise. 
The  fire  of  heaven  is  not  the  flame  of  helL 

'The  fire  of  heaven  ts  lord  of  all  things 
good. 
And  starve  not  thon  this  fire  within  thv  blood. 
But  follow  Vivien  thro'  the  fiery  flood! 
The  fire  of  heaven  is  not  the  flimie  of  hell  I ' 

Then  taming  to  her  squire,  <  This  fire  of 

heaven,  450 

This  old  sun-worship,  boy,  will  rise  again. 

And  beat  the  Cross  to  earth,  and  hnak  the 

King 
And  all  his  Table.' 

Then  they  reach'd  a  glade. 
Where  under  one  long  lane  of  cloudless  air 
Before  another  wood,  the  royal  crown 
Sparkled,  and  swaying  upon  a  restless  elm 
Drew  the  vague  glance  of  Vivien  and  her 

squire. 
Amazed  were  these;  *  Lo  there,'  she  cried  — 

*  a  crown  — 
Borne  by  some  high  lord-prince  of  Arthur's 

hall. 
And  there  a  horse  !  the   rider  ?  where   is 

he  ?  460 

See,  yonder  lies  one  dead  within  the  wood. 
Not  dead ;  be  stirs  !  —  but  sleeping.     I  will 

speak. 
Hail,  royal  knight,  we  break  on  thy  sweet 

rest, 
Not,  doubtless,  all  uneam'd  by  noble  deeds. 
But  bounden  art  thou,   if  from   Arthur's 

hall. 
To  help  the   weak.    Behold,  I  fly  from 

«hame,  | 


A  lustful  king,  who  soaght  to  win  mj  love 
Thro'  evil  ways.    The  knight  with  wIkmii  I 

rode 
Hath  suffer'd  misadventore,  and  my  aqnife 
Hath  in  him  small  defence;  bat  toon.  Sir 

Prince,  470 

Wilt  surely  guide  me  to  the  warrior  King, 
Arthur  the  blameless,  pure  as  any  maid. 
To  get  me  shelter  for  my  maidenhood. 
I  charge  thee  by  that  crown  upon   thj 

shield. 
And  by  the  great  Queen's  name,  arise  and 

hence? 

And  Balin  rose:  *  Thither  no  more  !  nor 
prince 

Nor  knight  am  I,  bat  one  that  hath  de- 
famed 

The  cognizance  she  gave  me.    Here  I  dwell 

Savage  among  the  savage  woods,  here 
die  — 

Die  —  let  the  wolves'  Uack  nmws  ensepul- 
chre  480 

Their  brother  beast,  whoae  anger  was  his 
lordl 

0  me,  that  such  a  name  as  Guinevere's, 
VThich  our  high  Lancelot  hath  so  lifted  up. 
And  been  thereby  uplifted,  should  thro'  me. 
My   violence,  and   my   villainy,  come   to 

shame  I ' 

Thereat  she  suddenly  laugh'd  and  shrill, 
anon 
Sigh'd  all  as  suddenly.     Said  Balin  to  her: 

*  Is  this  thy  courtesy  —  to  mock  me,  ha  ? 
Hence,  for  I  will  not  with  thee.'     Again 

she  sigh'd: 

*  Pardon,  sweet   lord  !  we   maidens   often 

laugh  4<^ 

When  sick  at  heart,  when  rather  we  should 
weep. 

1  knew  thee  wrong'd.     I  brake  upon  thy 

rest. 
And  now  full  loth  am  I  to  break  thy  dream. 
But  thou  art  man,  and  canst  abide  a  truth, 
Tho'  bitter.     Hither,  boy  —  and  mark  me 

well. 
Dost  thon  remember  at  Caerleon  once  — 
A  year  ago  —  nay,  then  I  love  thee  not  — 
Ay,  thou  reraemberest  well  —  one  summer 

dawn  — 
By  the  great  tower  —  Caerleon  upon  Usk  — 
Nay,  truly  we  were  bidden  —  this  fair  lord. 
The  flower  of  all  their  vestal  knighthood, 

knelt  501 
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Ib  MBOfooft  bomage  —  knelt  —  what  elae  7 

—  O,  ay, 
Kadt,  and  drew  down  from  out  bis  night- 

blaekhair 
And  nramUed  tbat  white  hand  whose  ring'd 


Had  wander'd  from  her  own  King's  golden 

bead, 
Aad  lost  itself  in  darkness,  till  she  cried  — 
I  tbougbt  the  great  tower  would  crash  down 

on  both  — 
-  HiM.  my  sweet  King,  and  IdM  me  on  the 

lips, 
Thoo    art  my  King."     This    lad,  whose 

lightest  word 
Is  mere  white  truth  in  simple  nakedness, 
Sav  them  embrace;  he  reddens,  cannot 

speak,  S'l 

So  bashral,  be  I  but  all  the  maiden  Saints, 
Tbe  deathless  mother-maidenhood  of  hea- 
ven, 
Crr  oat  upon  her.    Up  then,  ride  with  me  1 
Talk  not  of  shame  !   thou  canst  not,  an 

thou  wouldst. 
Do  these  more  shame  than  these  have  done 

tbemselTCS.' 


She  lied  with  ease;  but  horror-stricken 
be. 
Remembering  that  dark  bower  at  Camelot, 
Breathed  in  a  dismal  whisper, '  It  is  truth.' 

Sumilj  ibe  smiled:  *And  even  in  this 
lone  wood,  5k> 

Sweet  lord,  ye  do  right  well  to  whisper  this. 

Fools  prate,  and  perish  traitors.  Woods 
nave  tongues. 

As  walls  have  ears;  but  thou  shalt  go  with 
me. 

And  we  will  speak  at  first  exceeding  low. 

Meet  is  it  the  good  King  be  not  deceived. 

See  now,  I  set  thee  hiffh  on  vantage  ground, 

From  whence  to  watch  the  time,  and  eagle- 
like 

Sloop  at  thy  will  on  Lancelot  and  the 
Queen.' 

She  ceased;   his  evfl  spirit  upon  htm 

leant. 
He  groana  his  teeth  together,  sprang  with 

a  yell,  530 

Tore  from  the  branch  and  cast  on  earth  Uie 

shield. 
Drove  his  niail'd  heel  athwart  the  royal 

CfOWU^ 


Stampt  all  into  defacement,  hurl'd  it  from 

him 
Among  the  forest  weeds,  and  cursed  the 

tale, 
The  told-of,  and  the  teller. 

That  weird  yell, 
Unearthlier  than  all  shriek  of  bird  or  beast, 
Thrill'd  thro'  the  woods;  and  Balan  lurk- 

ing  there  — 
His  quest  was  unaccomplish'd  —  heard  and 

thought 
<  The  scream  of  that  wood-devil  I  came  to 

quell  I ' 
Then  nearing:   '  Lo  I  he  hath  slain  some 

brother-knieht,  540 

And  tramples  on  the  goodly  shield  to  show 
His  loathing  of  oiir  Order  and  the  Queen. 
My  quest,  meseems,  is  here.    Or  devil  or 

man. 
Guard  thou  thine  bead.'    Sir  Balin  spake 

not  word, 
But  snatch'd  a  sudden  buckler  from  the 

squire. 
And  vaulted  on  his  horse,  and  so  they 

crash'd 
In  onset,  and  King  Pellam's  holy  spear. 
Reputed  to  be  red  with  sinless  blood, 
Redden'd  at  once  with  sinful,  for  the  point 
Across  the  maiden  shield  of  Balan  prick'd 
The    hauberk  to  the  flesh;    and    Balin 's 

horse  551 

Was  wearied  to  the  death,  and,  when  they 

clash'd. 
Rolling  back  upon  Balin,  crush 'd  the  man 
Inward,  and  either  fell  and  swoon'd  away. 

Then  to  her  squire  mutter'd  the  damsel: 

'Fools  I 
This  fellow  hath  wrought  some  foulness 

with  bis  Queen; 
Else  never  had  he  borne  her  crown,  nor 

raved 
And  thus  foam'd  over  at  a  rival  name. 
But    thou.   Sir    Chick,   that    scarce    hast 

broken  shell. 
Art   yet    half -yolk,    not    even    come    to 

down  —  560 

Who  never  sawest  Caerleon  upon  Usk  — 
And  yet  hast  often  pleaded  for  my  love  — 
See  what  I  see,  be  tnou  where  I  have  been. 
Or  else,  Sir  Chick  —  dismount  and  loose 

their  casques; 
I  fain  would  know  what  manner  of  mvk 

they  be,' 
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And  when   the   sqaire   had  loosed  them, 

•Gkiodly  I  — look! 
Thej  might  have  cropt  the  myriad  flower 

of  May, 
And  bott  each  other  here,  like  brainless 

bulls. 
Dead  for  one  heifer  I ' 

Then  the  gentle  squire: 
*  I  hold  them  happy,  so  they  died  for  love; 
And,  Vivien,  tho'  ye  beat  me  like  your 

d<^,  S7« 

I  too  could  die,  as  now  I  live,  for  thee.' 

'  Live  on,  Sir  Boy,'  she  cried;  *  I  better 

prize 
The  living  dog  than  the  dead  lion.    Away  I 
I  cannot  brook  to  gaze  upon  the  dead.' 
Then  leapt  her  palfrey  o'er    the    fallen 

oak. 
And  bounding  forward,  *  Leave  them  to  the 

wolves.' 

But  when  their  foreheads  felt  the  cooling 

air, 
Balin  first  woke,  and  seeing  that  true  face, 
Familiar  up  &om  cradle-time,  so  wan,     s&> 
Crawl'd  slowly  with  low  moans  to  where  he 

lay. 
And  on  his  dying  brother  cast  himself 
Dying;  and  he  lifted  faint  eyes;  he  felt 
One  near  him;  all  at  once  they  found  the 

world, 
Staring  wild- wide;  then  with  a  childlike 

wail, 
And  drawing  down  the  dim  disastrous  brow 
That  o'er  him  hung,  he  kiss'd  it,  moan'd, 

and  spake: 

'  O  Balin,  Balin,  I  that  fain  had  died 
To  save  thy  life,  have  brought  thee  to  thy 

death. 
Why  had  ye  not  the  shield  I  knew  ?  and 

why  590 

Trampled  ye  thus  on  that  which  bare  the 

crown  ? ' 

Then  Balin   told   him  brokenly  and  in 
gasps 
All  that  had  chanced,  and  Balan  moan'd 
ag^ain: 

*  Brother,  I  dwelt  a  day  in  Pellam's  hall; 
This  Garlon  mock'd  me,  but  I  heeded  not. 
And  one  said,  **  Eat  in  peace  !  a  liar  is  he. 


And  hates  thee  for  the  tribate  1 "    Tbb 

good  knight 
TM  me  that  twice  a  wanton  damsel  eame. 
And  sought  for  Garion  at  the  castle-galeSy 
Whom  fellam  drove  away  with  holy  hemt. 
I  well  believe  this  damsel,  and  the  one    tet 
Who  stood  beside  thee  even  now,  the  smaae. 
"She  dwells  among  the  woods,"  he  said* 

''and  meets 
And  dallies  with  him  in  the  Month  of 

HeU." 
Fonl  are  their  lives,  fonl  are  their  Ups; 

they  lied. 
Pure  as  our  own  true  mother  is  oor  Qoeea.' 

*  O  brother,'  answer'd  Balin,  *  woe  is  me  f 
My  madness  all  thy  life  has  been  thy  doom. 
Thy  curse,  and  darken'd  all  thy  day;  and 

now 
The  night  has  come.    I  scarce  ean  see  thee 

now.  610 

Good  night  f  for  we  shall  never  bid  again 
Good  morrow  —  Dark  my  doom  was  here, 

and  dark 
It  will  be  there.    I  see  thee  now  no  more. 
I  would  not   mine  again  should  darken 

thine; 
Good  night,  true  brother.' 

Balan  answer'd  low, 
*  Good  night,  true  brother,  here  !  good  mor- 
row there  ! 
We  two  were  bom  together,  and  we  die 
Together  by  one  doom: '  and  while  he  spoke 
Closed  his  death-drowsing  eyes,  and  slept 
the  sleep  619 

With  Balin,  either  lock'd  in  cither's  arm. 


MERLIN   AND   VIVIEN 

A  STORM  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were 

stiU, 
And  in  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande, 
Before  an  oak,  so  hollow,  huge,  and  old 
It  look'd  a  tower  of  ivied  roasonwork. 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wily  Vivien  lay. 

For  he  that  always  bare  in  bitter  grudge 
The  slights  of  Arthur  and  his  Table,  Mark 
The  Cornish  King,  had  heard  a  wandering 

voice, 
A  minstrel  of  Caerleon  by  strong  storm 
Blown  into  shelter  at  Tintagil,  say  10 

That  out  of  naked  knight-like  purity 
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ihipt  no  nninamed  firU 
Sil  the  gvMt  Qioeeii  henel^  fought  in  her 


Swaro  bj  hu — towi  like  theirs  thet  high 


Love  aoet,  bat  neither  many  nor  are  given 
la  mmnirngpf  angels  of  our  Lord's  report. 

Be    eeasedt    and    then  —  for    Vivien 

sweetly  said — 
6km  eat  beside  the  banquet  nearest  Mark,  — 
*  And  is  the  Ukt  example  foUow'd,  sir, 
Ia  Arthur's  household  ? '  —  answer'd  inno- 

ewtly:  ao 

*  Ay,  by  some  few — ay,  truly — youths 

tluit  iKdd 
It  note  beseems  the  perfect  virgin  knieht 
To  wership  woman  as  true  wife  beyond 
All  hopes  of  gaining,  than  as  maiden  girl. 
Tbej  plaee  their  pnde  in  Lancelot  and  the 

Qnoen. 
60  p— iimste  for  an  utter  purity 
Beyood  the  limit  of  their  bond  are  these, 
For  Arthur  bound  them  not  to  singleness. 
Brave  hearts  and  clean  1    and  yet— God 

guide  them  f — young.' 

nen  Mark  was  half  in  heart  to  hurl  his 

eup  30 

Stiaigbt  at  the  speaker,  but  forbore.    He 


To  leave  the  hall,  and,  "^vien  f  oUowin^  him, 
Tbm'd  to  ber:  *Here  are  snakes  witbm  the 


And  you  methinks,  O  Vivien,  save  ye  fear 
The  monkish  manhood,  and  the  mask  of 

pure 
Worn  oy  this  oonrt,  ean  stir  them  till  they 

nng.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd,  smiling  scornfully: 
*Wby  fear?  beeause  that  foster'd  at  thy 


I  wvor  of  thy  —  virtues  ?  fear  them  ?  no, 
As   love,  if   love    be    perfect,  casts  out 

fear,  40 

So  bate,  if  hate  be  perfect,  casts  out  fear. 
My  father  died  in  battle  against  the  King, 
My  mother  on  his  corpse  in  open  field; 
Sbs  bore  me  there,  for  bom  from  death 

was  I 
Among  the  dead  and  sown  upon  the  wind  — 
Aad  then  on  thee  1   and  shown  the  truth 

btitimfli. 


That  old  true  filth,  and  bottom  of  the  well, 
Where  Truth  is  hidden.    Gracious  lessons 

thine. 
And  maxims  of  the  mud  1    **  This  Arthur 

Sure  1 
fature  thro'  the  flesh  herself  hath 

made  50 

Gives  him  the  lie  I    There  is  no  being  pure. 
My   cherub;    saith   not    Holy   Writ   the 

same?"  — 
If  I  were  Arthur,  I  would  have  thy  blood. 
Thy  blessing,  stainless  King  1   I  bring  thee 

back. 
When  I  have  ferreted  out  their  burrow- 

ings. 
The    hearts    of  all    this    Order  in  mine 

hand  — 
Ay  —  so  that  fate  and  craft  and  folly 

close, 
Perchance,  one    curl  of  Arthur's  golden 

beard. 
To  me  this  narrow  mzzled  fork  of  thine 
Is  cleaner-fashion'd —  Well,  I  loved  thee 

first;  60 

That  warps  the  wit.' 

Loud  laugh'd  the  graceless  Mark. 
But  Vivien,  into  Camelot  stealing,  lodged 
Low  in  the  city,  and  on  a  festal  Smj 
When  Guinevere  was  crossing  the  great 

ball 
Cast  herself  down,  knelt  to  the  Queen,  and 

waird. 

'  Why  kneel  ye  there  ?    What  evil  have 
ye  wrought  ? 
Rise  I '  and  the  damsel  bidden  rise  arose 
And  stood  with  folded  hands  and  down- 
ward eyes 
Of  glancing  comer  and  all  meekly  said: 
*  None  wrought,  but  suffer'd  much,  an  or- 
phan maid  f  70 
My  fatner  died  in  battle  for  thy  Kine, 
My  mother  on  his  corpse  —  in  open  field. 
The  sad  sea -sounding  wastes  of   Lyon- 

nesse  — 
Poor  wretch  —  no  friend  I  —  and  now  by 

Mark  the  king. 
For  that  small  charm  of  feature  mine,  pur- 
sued— 
If  any  such  be  mine  —  I  fly  to  thee. 
Save,  save  me  thou  I    Woman  of  women 

—  thine 
The  wreath  of  beauty,  thine  the  erown  of 
power, 
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Be  thine  the  balm  of  pity,  O  hearen's  own 

white 
Earth -angel,  stainless  bride  of  stainless 

King  —  80 

Help,  for  he  follows  I  take  me  to  thyself  1 

0  yield  me  shelter  for  mine  innocency 
Among  thy  maidens  1 ' 

Here  her  slow  sweet  eyes 
Fear-tremuloos,  but  humbly  hopeful,  rose 
Fizt  on  her  hearer's,  while  the  Queen  who 

stood 
All  glittering  like  May  sunshine  on  May 

leaves 
In  green  and  gold,  and  plumed  with  green 

replied: 
'  Peace,  child  1   of  OTer>praise  and  oTcr- 

blame 
We  choose  the  last.    Our  noble  Arthur, 

him 
Ye  scarce  can  overpraise,  will  hear  and 

know.  90 

Nay  —  we  believe  all  evil  of  thy  Mark  — 
Well,  we  shall  test  thee  farther;  but  this 

hour 
We  ride  a-hawking  with  Sir  Lancelot. 
He  hath  given  us  a  fair  falcon  which  he 

train'd; 
We  go  to  prove  it.     Bide  ye  here  the 

while. 

She  past;  and  Vivien   murmur'd  after, 
*Go! 

1  bide  the  while.'    Then  thro'  the  portal- 

arch 
Peering  askance,  and   muttering  broken- 
wise, 
As  one  that  labors  with  an  evil  dream, 
Beheld   the   Queen  and   Lancelot  get   to 
horse.  100 

'  Is  that  the  Lancelot  ?  goodly  —  ay,  but 

gaunt; 
Courteous  —  amends  for  gauntness  —  takes 

her  hand  — 
That  glance  of  theirs,  but  for  the  street, 

had  been 
A   clinging  kiss  —  how   hand    lingers  in 

hand ! 
Let  go  at  last !  —  they   ride   away  —  to 

hawk 
For  waterfowl.     Royaller  game  is  mine. 
For  such  a  supersensual  sensual  bond 
As    that    prray   cricket    chirpt  of  at  our 

hearth  — 


Touch  flax  with  flame — a  glaaoe  will  serw 

—  the  liarsl 
Ah  little  rat  that  borest  in  the  dyke         tio 
Thy  h<de  by  night  to  let  the  boundless  deep 
Down  upon  f  ar-o£F  cities  while  they  dance  — 
Or  dream — of  thee  they  dieam'd  not — 

nor  of  me 
These  —  ay,  but  each  of  either;  ride,  and 

dream 
The  mortal  dream    that    never  yet  was 

mine  — 
Ride,  ride  and  dream  nntil  ye  wake — to 

me  1 
Then,  narrow  court  and  lubber  King,  £are- 

weU! 
For  Lancelot  will  be  gracious  to  the  rat, 
And  our  wise   Queen,   if  knowing  that  I 

know. 
Will  hate,  loathe,  fear —  but  honor  me  the 


more. 


lao 


Yet  while  they  rode  together  down  the 

plain. 
Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  terms  of  art, 
Diet  and  seeling,  jesses,  leash  and  lore. 
'  She  is  too  noble,'  he  said, '  to  check  at 

pies, 
Nor  will  she  rake:  there  is  no  baseness  in 

her.' 
Here  when   the   Queen  demanded  as  by 

chance, 
'  Know  ye  the  stranger  woman  ? '   '  Let  her 

be,' 
Said  Lancelot,  and  unhooded  casting  off 
The  goodly  falcon  free;  she  tower'd;  her 

bells, 
Tone  under  tone,  shriU'd;  and  they  lifted 

up  130 

Their    eager    faces,    wondering    at    the 

strength, 
Boldness,  and  royal  knighthood  of  the  bird. 
Who    pounced    her  qaarry   and   slew   it. 

Many  a  time 
As  once  —  of  old  —  among  the  flowers  — 

they  rode. 

But  Vivien  half-forgotten  of  the  Queen 

Among  her  damsels  broidering  sat,  heard, 
watcb'd. 

And  whisper'd.  Thro'  the  peaceful  court 
she  crept 

And  whisper'd;  then,  as  Arthur  in  the 
highest 

Leaven'd  the  world,  so  Vivien  in  the  low- 
est, 
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ArnwiagMi  a  tame  of  golden  rest,  140 

And  aowing  one  ill  hint  from  ear  to  ear, 
Wbile    all  the  heathen   lay  at  Arthur's 

feety 
Aad  DO  qneet  came,  but  all  was  jontt  and 

ImtntJfdlL  halL    They  heard  and  let  her 
be. 

Tlieteafter,  as  an  enemy  that  has  left 
Death  in  t)ie  living  waters  and  withdrawn, 
TIm  wily  Vivien  stole  from  Arthur's  court. 

She  hated  all  the  knights,  and  heard  in 

thought 
Tlieir  lavish  eomment  when  her  name  was 

named.  149 

For  oBOOy  when  Arthur  walking  all  alone, 
Vezt  at  a  rumor  issued  from  herself 
Of   aome    corruption    crept    among    his 

knights, 
Had  met  Mr,  Vivien,  being  greeted  fair. 
Would  fain  have  wrought  upou  his  cloudy 

mood 
With  reverent  eyes  mock -loyal,  shaken 


And  flntter'd  adoration,  and  at  last 

With  dark  sweet  hints  of  some  who  prized 

him  more 
Than  who  should  priie  him  most;  at  which 

the  King 
Had  gaied  upon  her  blankly  and  gone  by. 
Bat  one  had  watch'd,  and  had  not  held  his 

peace;  160 

It  made  the  laughter  of  an  afternoon 
That  Vivien  should  attempt  the  blameless 

King. 
And  after  that,  she  set  herself  to  gain 
Him,  the  moat  famous  man  of  all  those 

times, 
Meriin,  who  knew  the  range  of  all  their 

•rts. 
Had  boilt  the  King  his  havens,  ships,  and 

Wat  also  bard,  and  knew  the  starry  hea- 
vens; 

The  people  call'd  him  wizard;  whom  at 
first 

She  play'd  about  with  slight  and  sprightly 
talk, 

Aad  vivid  smiles,  and  faintly  •  venom'd 
points  170 

Of  slander,  glancing  here  and  grazing  there ; 

Aad  yielding  to  his  kindlier  moMs,  the 


Would  watch  her  at  her  petulance  and 

play, 
Even  when  they  seem'd    unlovable,  and 

laugh 
As  those  that  watch  a  kitten.     Thus  he 

grew 
Tolerant  of  what  he  half  disdain'd,  and  she, 
Perceiving  that  she  was  but  half  disdain'd. 
Began  to  oreak  her  sports  with  graver  fits, 
Turn  red  or  pale,  would  often  when  they 

met 
Sigh  fully,  or  all-silent  gaze  upon  him     180 
With  such  a  fizt  devottou  that  the  cdd 

man, 
Tho'  doubtful,   felt  the    flattery,  and  at 

times 
Would  flatter  his  own  wish  in  age  for  love. 
And  half  believe  her  true;  for  thus  at 

times 
He  waver'd,  but  that  other  clung  to  him, 
Fizt  in  her  will,  and  so  the  seasons  went 

Then  fell  on  Merlin  a  great  melancholy; 
He  walk'd  with  dreams  and  darkness,  and 

he  found 
A  doom  that  ever  poised  itself  to  fall. 
An  ever-moaning  battle  in  the  mist,         190 
World-war  of  dying  flesh  against  the  life, 
Death  in  all  life  and  lying  in  all  love. 
The  meanest  having  power  upon  the  high- 
est, 
And  the  high  purpose  broken  by  the  worm. 

So  leaving  Arthur's  court  he  gain'd  the 
beach. 
There  found  a  little  boat  and  stept  into  it; 
And  Vivien  follow'd,  but  he  mark'd  her 

not. 
She  took  the  helm  and  he  the  sail;  the 

boat 
Drave  with  a  sudden  wind  across  the  deeps. 
And,  touching  Breton  sands,  they  disem- 
bark'd.  «» 

And  then  she  follow'd  Merlin  all  the  way. 
Even  to  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande. 
For  Merlin  once  had  told  her  of  a  charm. 
The  which  if  any  wrought  on  an^  one 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms, 
The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seem^l  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower, 
From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore; 
And  none  could  find  that  man  for  ever- 
more, 
Nor  could  he  see  but  him  who  wrought 
the  charm  tra 
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Coming  and  going,  and  he  lay  as  dead 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and 

fame. 
And  Vivien  ever  sought  to  work  the  charm 
Upon  the  great  enchanter  of  the  time, 
As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  he  great 
According    to    his    greatness    whom    she 

quenoh'd. 


There  lay  she  all  her  length  and  Idss'd  his 
feet, 
As  if  in  deepest  reverence  and  in  love. 
A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair;  a  robe 
Of  samite  without  price,  that  more   ex- 
prest  320 

Than  hid  her,   clung  about  her    lissome 

limbs. 
In  color  like  the  satin-shining  palm 
On  saUows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March. 
And  while  she  kiss'd  them,  crying,  *  Tram- 
ple me, 
Dear  feet,  that  I  have  follow'd  thro'  the 

world. 
And  I  will  pay  you  worship;  tread  me 

down 
And  I  will  kiss  you  for  it; '  he  was  mute. 
So  dark  »  forethonght  «.U'd   about  his 

bram. 
As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  ocean  cave 
The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long  sea- 
hall  230 
In  silence;  wherefore,  when  she  lifted  up 
A  face  of  sad  appeal,  and  spake  and  said, 
'  O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me  ? '  and  again, 
'  O   Merlin,  do  ye   love   me  ? '   and   once 
more, 

*  Great  Master,  do  ye  love  me  ? '  he  was 

mute. 
And  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  towanl  him,  slided  up  his  knee 

and  sat, 
Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet 
Together,  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck, 
Clung  like  a  snake;   and  letting  her  left 

band  240 

Droop  from  his  mighty  shoulder,  as  a  leaf. 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to 

part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  yonth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes.    Then  he  spoke  and  said. 
Not  looking  at  her,  *  Who  are  wise  in  love 
Love  roost,  say  least,'  and  Vivien  answer'd 

quick: 

*  I  saw  the  little  elf-g^  eyeless  once 
In  Arthur's  arras  hall  at  Uamelot; 


But  neither  eyea  nor  tongue — O  itiipid 

childl 
Yet  you  are  wise  who  say  it;  let  me  think 
Silence  is  wisdom.    I  am  silent  then,       asi 
And  ask  no  kiss; '  then  adding  all  at  onee, 
'And  lo,  I  clothe  myself  with  wiadofn,' 

drew 
The  vast  and  shaggy  mantle  of  hia  bemid 
Across  her  neck  and  bosom  to  her  knee. 
And  eall'd  herself  a  gilded  summer  fly 
Caught  in  a  great  old  tyrant  spider's  weh. 
Who  meant  to  eat  her  up  in  that  wild 

wood 
Without  one  word.    So  Vivien  eall'd  her- 
self. 
But  rather  seem'd  a  lovely  balefol  star  ate 
Veil'd  in  gray  vapor;  till  he  sadly  smiled: 
'To  what  request  for  what  strange  boon,* 

he  said, 
'  Are  these  your  pretty  tricks  and  fooleries 

0  Vivien,  the  preamble  ?  yet  my  thanks. 
For  these  have  broken  up  my  melancholy.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  saucily: 
*  What,  O  my  Master,  have  ye  found  your 
voice  ? 

1  bid  the  stranger  welcome.    Thanks  at 

Ustf 
But  yesterday  you  never  open'd  lip,         169 
Except  indeed  to  drink.     Ko  cup  had  we; 
In  mine  own  lady  palms  I  cull'd  the  spring 
That  gather'd  trickling  dropwise  from  the 

cleft. 
And  made  a  pretty  cup  of  both  nay  hands 
And   ofPer'd  you  it  kneeling.     Then  yon 

drank 
And  knew  no  more,  nor  gave  me  one  poor 

word; 
O,  no  more  thanks  than  might  a  g^t  have 

g^ven 
With  no  more  sign  of  reverence  than  a 

beard. 
And  when  we  halted  at  that  other  well. 
And   I   was   faint   to   swooning,  and  you 

lay 
Foot-gilt  with  all  the  blossom-dust  of  those 
Deep  meadows  we  had  traversed,  did  yoa 

know  aSi 

That  Vivien  bathed  your  feet  before  her 

own  ? 
And  yet  no  thanks;  and  all  thro'  this  wild 

wood 
And  all  this  morning  when  I  fondled  you. 
Boon,  ay,  there  was  a  boon,  one  not  sc 

Strang^  — 
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How  bad  I  wrong'd  you?  sorely  ye  are 

wife* 
Sil  sseli  a  tOanoe  is  more  wise  than  kind/ 

in  lock*d  his  hand  in  hers  and 


■aid: 
'Oy  did  ye  never  lie  opon  the  shore, 
AaA  wmteh  the  eurl'd  white  of  the  coming 

wave  990 

Gla»*d  in    the   slippery  sand    before    it 

breaks? 
Eren  soch  a  wave,  but  not  so  pleasurable, 
Dark  in  the  glass  of  some  presagef ul  mood, 
Had  I  for  three  days  seen,  ready  to  fall. 
And  then  I  rose  and  fled  from  Arthur's 

eonrt 
To  break  the  mood.    You  followed  me  un- 

ask'd; 
And  when  I  look'd,  and  saw  you  following 

stai. 

My  mind   involved  yourself  the  nearest 

thing 
In  that  mind-mist  —  for  shall  I  tell  yon 

troth? 
To«  seem'd  that  wave  about  to  break  opon 

me  300 

And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  upon  the 

wondf 
My  use  and  name  and  fame.  Your  pardon, 

child. 
Toor  pretty   sports  have    brighten  *d  all 

again. 
And  ask  your  boon,  for  boon  I  owe  you 

thnoe, 
Onoe  for  wrong  done  you  by  confusion, 

next 
For  thanks  it  seems  till  now  neglected,  last 
For  these  your  dainty  gambols;  wherefore 

ask, 
Aad  take  this  boon  so  strange  and  not  so 

strange.' 

And  A^vien  answer'd   smiling  moum- 

fuUy: 
*0,  not  so  strange  as  my  long  asking  it,  310 
Kot  yet  so  strange  as  you  yourself  are 

strange, 
Kor  half  so  strange  as  that  dark  mood  of 

yours. 
I  ever  fear'd  ye  were  not  wholly  mine; 
And  see,  yourself  have  own'd  ye  did  me 

wrong. 
The  people  call  you  prophet;  let  it  be; 
But  not  of  those  that  can  ezponnd  thtm- 

talvet. 


Take  Vivien  for  expounder;  she  will  call 
That  three-days-long  presageful  gloom  of 

yours 
No  presage,  but  the  same  mistrustful  mood 
That  makes  yon  seem  less  noble  than  your 

self,  32c 

Whenever  I  have  ask'd  this  very  boon. 
Now  ask'd  again;  for  see  you  not,  deai 

love. 
That  such  a  mood  as  that  which  latelj 

ffloom'd 
Yonr  umcy  when  ye    saw  me  following 

you 
Must  make  me  fear  still  more  you  are  not 

mine. 
Must  make  me  yearn  still  more  to  prove 

you  mine, 
And  make  me  wish  still  more  to  learn  this 

charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  bands, 
As  proof  of  trust.    O  Merlin,  teach  it  me  f 
The  charm  so  taught  will  charm  us  both  to 

rest.  330 

For,  grant  me  some  slight  power  upon  your 

fate, 
I,  feeling  that  you  felt  me  worthy  trust, 
Should  rest  aud  let  you  rest,  knowing  yoo 

mine. 
And  therefore  be  as  ^reat  as  ye  are  named* 
Not  muffled  round  with  selfish  reticence. 
How  hard  vou  look  and  how  denyingly  f 
O,  if  you  think  this  wickedness  in  me. 
That  I  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares, 
That  makes  me  passing  wrathful;  then  ouz 

bond 
Had  best  be  loosed  for  ever;  but  think  or 

not,  340 

By  Heaven  that  hears,  I  tell  you  the  clean 

truth, 
As  clean  as  blood  of  babes,  as  white  at 

milk  I 
O  Merlin,  may  this  earth,  if  ever  I, 
If  these  unwitty  wandering  wits  of  mine, 
£ven  in  the  jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dream, 
Have  tript  on  such  conjectural  treachery  — 
May  this  hard  earth  cleave  to  the  nadiz 

hell 
Down,  down,  and  close  again  and  nip  me 

flat. 
If  I  be  such  a  traitress  f     Yield  mv  boon, 
TiW  which  I  Fcarce  can  yield  you  sll  I  am; 
And  grant  my  re-reiterated  wish,  351 

The  great  proof  of  your  love;  beoanse  I 

think. 
However  wise,  ye  hardly  know  ma  vat* 
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And  Merlin  loosed  his  hand  from  hers 

and  said: 
'I  never  was  less  wise,  however  wise, 
Too  carious  Vivien,  tho*  you  talk  of  trust. 
Than  when  I  told  you  first  of  such  a  charm. 
Yea,  if  ye  talk  of  trust  I  tell  you  this. 
Too  much  I  trusted  when  I  told  you  that. 
And  stirr'd  this  vice  in  you  which  ruin'd 

man  360 

Thro'  woman  the  first  hour;  for  howsoe'er 
In  children  a  e^reat  curiousness  be  well. 
Who  have  to  Team  themselves  and  all  the 

world. 
In  you,  that  are  no  child,  for  still  I  find 
Your  face  is  practised  when  I  spell  the 

lines, 
I  call  it,  —  well,  I  will  not  call  it  vice; 
But  since  you  name  yourself  the  summer 

fly, 

I  well  could  wish  a  cobweb  for  the  gnat 
That  settles  bei||^n  back,  and  beaten  back 
Settles,  till  one  could  yield  for  weariness.  370 
But  since  I  will  not  yield  to  give  you  power 
Upon  my  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 
Why  will  ye  never  ask  some  other  boon  ? 
Yea,  by  6od*s  rood,  I  trusted  you  too 
much  ! ' 

And  Vivien,  like  the  tenderest-hearted 

nuiid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  stile, 
Made  answer,  either  eyelid  wet  with  tears: 
*  Nay,  Master,  be  not  vniithful  with  your 

maid; 
Caress  her,  let  her  feel  herself  forgiven 
Who  feels  no  heart  to  ask  another  boon.  3S0 
I  think  ye  hardly  know  the  tender  rhyme 
Of  "  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  aU." 
I  heard  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  sing  it  once, 
And  it  shall  answer  for  me.     Listen  to  it. 

*  "  In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be  oars, 
Faith  and  imfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers : 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

*  "  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
That  bj  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all.  390 

* "  The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute, 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  alL 

*  "  It  w  not  worth  the  keeping ;  let  it  go : 
But  shall  it  ?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no. 
And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  aU  in  alL'* 


*  O  master,  do  ye  love  my  tender  fhyme  ? ' 

And  Merlin  look'd  and  half  believed  her 

true, 
So  tender  was  her  voioe,  so  fair  her  face. 
So  sweetly  gleam'd  her  eyes  behind  her 

tears  400 

Like  sunlight  on  the  plain  behind  a  sliower; 
And  yet  he  answer*d  half  indignantly: 

'  Far  other  was  the  song  that  onoe  I  heard 
By  this  huge  oak,  sung  nearly  where  we 

sit; 
For  here  we  met,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  oa. 
To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 
In  these  wUd  wood.,  the  lurt  with  golden 

boms. 
It  was  the   time  when   first  the  qaestioii 

rose 
About  the  founding  of  a  Table  Round, 
That  was  to  be,  forlove  of  God  and  men   410 
And  noble  deeds,  the  flower  of  all  the 

world; 
And  each  incited  each  to  noble  deeds. 
And  while  we  waited,  one,  the  yoongeit 

of  us, 
We  could   not    keep  him  silent,  oat  he 

flash'd. 
And  into  such  a  song,  such  fire  for  fame. 
Such  trumpet-blowings  in  it,  coming  down 
To  such  a  stem  and  iron-clashing  close. 
That  when  he  stopt  we  long'd  to  hurl  to- 
gether. 
And  should  have  done  it,  but  the  beauteous 

beast  419 

Scared  by  the  noise  upstarted  at  our  feet. 
And  like  a  silver  shadow  slipt  away 
Thro'  the  dim  land.     And  all  day  long  we 

rode 
Thro'  the  dim  land  against  a  rushing  wind. 
That  glorious  roundel  echoing  in  our  ears. 
And  chased  the  flashes  of  his  golden  horns 
Until  they  vanished  by  the  fairy  well 
That   laughs    at   iron  —  as    our   warriors 

did  — 
Where  children  cast  their  pins  and  nails, 

and  crv, 
<*  Laugh,  little  well  ! "  but  touch  it  with  a 

sword, 
It  buzzes  fiercely  round   the   point;  and 

there  430 

We  lost  him  —  such  a  noble  song  was  that. 
But,  Vivien,  when  you  sang  me  that  sweet 

rhyme, 
I  felt  as  tho'  you  knew  this  cursed  charm. 
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UToe  proring  it  on  me,  and  that  I  lay 

felt  them  tlowly  ehbing,  name  and 


And  Yinen  answer'd  smiling  moumf  ally : 

*  Cmine  have  ebb'd  away  for  evermore, 
all  thro'  following  yon  to  this  wild 

wood, 
I  aaw  yon  sad,  to  eomfort  yon. 
Ld  DOW,  what  hearta  have  men  1  they  never 

moont  440 

Aa  liigh  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mood. 
And  tooching  fame,  howe'er  ye  scorn  my 

■ong, 
Tmko  one  vene  more  —  the  lady  speaks  it 

—  this: 

*  **  My  name,  onoe  mine,  now  thine,  is  close- 

lier  mine* 
For  Isme,  eoald  fame  be  mine,  that  fame  were 

thine, 
Amd  shame,  eonld  shame  be  thine,  that  shame 

W0N  DllIM* 

So  tniBt  me  act  at  aU  or  aU  in  aU.** 

*  Says  she  not  well  ?  and  there  is  more 

—  this  rhyme 

Is  like  the  fair  pearl-Decklace  of  the  Queen, 
That  biirst  in  <fanoing  and  the  pearls  were 

spilt;  4SO 

Sane  lost,  some    stolen,   some    as  relics 

kept; 
But  nevermore  the  same  two  sister  pearls 
Ran  down  the  silken  thread  to  kiss  each 

other 
On  her  white  neck  —  so  is  it  with  this 

rhyme. 
It  lires  dispersedly  in  many  hands. 
And  every  minstrel  sings  it  differently; 
Yet  is  there  one  true  line,  the  pearl  of 

pearls: 

*  Man  dreams  of  fame  while  woman  wakes 

to  love." 
Yea  I  lore,  tho'  love  were  of  the  grossest, 


A  portion  from  the  solid  present,  eats      460 
And  uses,  eareless  of  the  rest;  bat  fame. 
The  faune  that  follows  death  is  nothing  to 

us; 
And  what  is  fame  in  life  bnt  half-disfame 
And   counterchaDged  with  darkneM?  ye 

yourself 
Know  well  that  envy  calls  yon  devil's  son. 
And  since  ye  seem  the  master  of  all  art. 
They  lain  would  make  you  master  of  all 


And  Merlin  look'd  his  hand  in  hers  and 

said: 

*  I  once  was  looking  for  a  magic  weed. 

And  found  a  fair  young  squire  who  sat 

alone,  470 

Had  carved  himself  a  knightly  shield  of 

wood, 
And  then  was  painting  on  it  fancied  arms. 
Azure,  an  eaele  rising  or,  the  sun 
In    dexter  chief;    the    scroll,   "I    follow 

fame." 
And  speaking  not,  but  leaning  over  him, 
I  took  his  brush  and  blotted  out  the  bird, 
And  made  a  gardener  putting  in  a  graff. 
With  this  for  motto,  ''Rather  use  than 

fame." 
You  should  have  seen  him  blush;  but  after- 
wards 
He  made  a  stalwart  knight.    O  Vivieui    480 
For  you,  methinks  you  think  you  love  me 

well; 
For  me,  I  love  you  somewhat    Rest;  and 

Love 
Should  have  some  rest  and  pleasure  in  him- 
self, 
Not  ever  be  too  curious  for  a  boon. 
Too  prurient  for  a  proof  against  the  grain 
Of  him  ye  say  ye  love.     But  Fame  with 

men, 
Beinff  but  ampler  means  to  serve  mankind, 
Should  have  small  rest  or  pleasure  in  her- 
self. 
But  work  as  vassal  to  the  larger  love       489 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one. 
Use  gave  me  fame  at  first,  and  fame  again 
Increasing  c^ave  me  use.    Lo,  there  my 

boon! 
What  other  ?  for  men  sought  to  prove  me 

vile. 
Because  I  fain  had  given  them  greater  wits; 
And  then  did  envy  call  me  devil's  son. 
The  sick  weak  beast,  seeking  to  help  herself 
By    striking    at   her    better,    miss'd,  and 

brought 
Her  own  claw  back,  and  wounded  her  own 

heart. 
Sweet  were  the  days  when  I  was  all  un- 
known, 499 
But  when  my  name  was  lifted  ud  the  storm 
Brake  on  the   mountain  and  I  oared  not 

for  it 
Right  well  know  I  that  fame  is  half-dis- 
fame. 
Yet    needs  must   work  my   work.    That 
other  fame, 
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To  one  at  least  who  hath  not  children 

vag^e. 
The  cackle  of  the  unborn  about  the  grave, 
I  cared  not  for  it.     A  single  misty  star, 
Which  is  the  second  in  a  fine  of  stars 
That  seem  a  sword  beneath  a  belt  of  three, 
I  never  gazed  upon  it  bat  I  dreamt 
Of  some  vast  charm  concluded  in  that  star 
To  make  fame  nothing.    Wherefore,  if  I 
fear,  511 

Giving  you  power  upon  me  thro'  this  charm, 
Tiiat  yoa  might  play  me  falsely,  having 

power. 
However  well  ye  think  ye  love  me  now  — 
As  sons  of  kings  loving  in  pupilage 
Have  tum'd  to  tyrants  when  they  came  to 

power  — 
I  rather  dread  the  loss  of  use  than  fame; 
If  yon  —  and  not  so  much  from  wicked- 
ness. 
As  some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  a  mood 
Of  overstrain'd  affection,  it  may  be,         590 
To  keep  me  all  to  your  own  self,  —  or  else 
A  sudden  spurt  of  woman's  jealousy,  — 
Should  try  this  charm  on  whom  ye  say  ye 
love.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  as  in  wrath: 
'  Have  I  not  sworn  ?     I  am  not  trusted. 

Good! 
Well,  hide  it,  hide  it;  I  shall  find  it  out. 
And  being  found  take  heed  of  Vivien. 
A  woman  and  not  trusted,  doubtless  I 
Might   feel  some   sudden   turn  of  anger 

bom 
Of  your  misfaith ;  and  yonr  fine  epithet  530 
Is  accurate  too,  for  this  full  love  of  mine 
Without  the   full   heart  back   may   merit 

well 
Tour  term  of  overstrain'd.     So  used  as  I, 
My  daily  wonder  is,  I  love  at  all. 
And  as  to  woman's  jealousy,  O,  why  not  ? 
O,  to  what  end,  except  a  jealous  one. 
And  one  to  make  me  jealous  if  I  love. 
Was  this  fair  charm  invented  by  yourself  ? 
I  well  believe  that  all  about  this  world    539 
Ye  cage  a  buxom  captive  here  and  there, 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower 
From  which  is  no  escape  for  evermore.' 

Then  the  g^at  master  merrily  answer'd 

her: 
'  Full   many  a  love   in   loving  youth  was 

mine; 
I  needed  then  no  charm  to  keep  them  mine 


But  youth  and  love;  and  that  foil  heart  of 
yours 

Whereof  ye  prattle,  may  now  aasnre  yoo 
mine; 

So  live  micharm'd.  For  those  who  wroaght 
it  first. 

The  wrist  is  parted  &om  the  hand  tfast 
waved, 

The  feet  nnmortised  from  their  ankle- 
bones  55B 

Who  paced  it,  ages  back  —  hot  will  ye  bear 

The  legend  as  in  guerdon  for  yoor  rhyme  ? 

*  There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  eastern 

East, 
Less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  blood 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  far  springs  to  be. 
A  tawny  pirate  anchor'd  in  his  port. 
Whose  bark  had  plnnder'd  twenty  naoie- 

less  isles; 
And  passing  one,  at  the  high  peep  of  dawn. 
He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats 
All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea.        560 
And  pushing  his  black  craft  among  them 

all, 
He  lightly  scatter'd  theirs  and  brought  her 

off, 
With  loss  of  half  his  people  arrow-slain; 
A  maid  so  smooth,  so  white,  so  wonderfal. 
They  said  a  light  came  from  her  when  she 

moved. 
And  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  her 

The  king  impaled  him  for  his  piracy. 
Then  made  her  queen.     But  those  isle-nur- 
tured eyes 
Waged  such  unwilling  tho'  successful  war 
On  all  the  youth,   they  sicken'd;  councils 

thinn'd,  570 

And   armies   waned,  for   magnet-like   she 

drew 
The  rustiest  iron  of  old  fighters'  hearts; 
And    beasts    themselves   would    worship; 

camels  knelt 
Unbidden,    and    the    brutes  of   mountain 

back 
That  carry  kings   in   castles   bow'd  black 

knees 
Of    homage,    ringing  with   their    serpent 

hands. 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells. 
What  wonder,  being  jealous,  that  he  sent 
His  horns  of  proclamation  out  thro'  all 
The    hundred  under  -  kingdoms    that   he 

Bway'd  ^ 
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To  find  a  wiiazd  who  might  teach  the 

king 
Some  eharm  whieh,  heing  wrought  upon 

the  queen, 
ICgkl  keep  her  all  his  own.    To  such  a 


He    promised  more  than  ever   king  has 

giTen, 
A  league  of  mountain  full  of  golden  mines, 
A  prorinoe  with  a  hundred  mues  of  coast, 
A  pahMO  and  a  princess,  all  for  him; 
Baton  all  those  who  ^ed  and  fail'd  the 


Proooanced  a  dismal  sentence,  meaning  by 

U  589 

To  keep  the  list  low  and  pretenders  back. 
Or,  like  a  king,  not  to  be  trifled  with  — 
Their  heads  should  moulder  on   the  city 

gates. 
And  many  tried  and  fail'd,  because  the 

charm 
Of  nature  in  her  overbore  their  own; 
Aad  many  a  wizard  brow  bleach'd  on  the 

wills. 
And  many  weeks  a  troop  of  carrion  crows 
Hung  like  a   cloud    above  the    gateway 

towers.' 

And  Vivien  breaking  in  upon  him,  said: 
'  I  sit  and  gather  honey;  yet,  methinks. 
Thy  tonipie  has  tript  a  little;  ask  thy- 
self. 600 
The  lady  never  made  unwilling  war 
With  those  fine  eyes;  she  had  her  pleasure 

in  it. 
And  made  her  good  man  jealous  with  good 

cause. 
And  lived  there  neither  dame  nor  damsel 

then 
Wroth  at  a  lover's  loss  ?  were  all  as  tame, 
I  mean,  as  noble,  as  their  queen  was  fair  ? 
Not  one  to  flirt  a  venom  at  her  eyes, 
Or  pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink, 
Or  make  her  paler  with  a  poison'd  rose  ? 
Welly  those  were  not  our  days  —  but  did 
they  find  610 

A  wimd  ?    Tell  me,  was  he  like  to  thee  ? ' 

She    ceased,  and  made  her  lithe  arm 

round  his  neck 
Tighten,  and  then  drew  back,  and  let  her 

eves 
Speak  for  her,  glowing  on    him,  like  a 

bride's 
Ob  her  new  lord,  her  own,  the  first  of  men. 


He  answer*d  laughing:  '  Nay,  not  like  to 

me. 
At    last    they  found  —  his    foragers    for 

charms^ 
A  little  glassy-headed  hairless  man, 
Who  lived  alone  in  a  great  wild  on  grass. 
Read    but  one   book,  and    ever    reading 

grew  6ao 

So  grated  down  and  filed  away  with  thought, 
So  lean  his  eyes  were  monstrous;  while  the 

skin 
Clung  but  to  crate  and  basket,  ribs  and 

spine. 
And  siuce  he  kept  his  mind  on  one  sole 

aim, 
Nor  ever  toucb'd   fierce  wine,  nor  tasted 

flesh. 
Nor  own*d  a  sensual  wish,  to  him  the  wall 
That  sunders  ghosts  and  shadow-casting 

men 
Became  a  crystal,  and  he  saw  them  thro' 

it, 
And  heard  their  voices  talk  behind  the 

wall,  629 

And  learnt  their  elemental  secrets,  powers 
And  forces;  often  o'er  the  sun's  bright  eye 
Drew  the  vast  eyelid  of  an  inky  cloud, 
And  lash'd  it  at  the   base  with  slanting 

storm; 
Or  in  the  noon  of  mist  and  driving  rain. 
When  the  lake  whiten'd  and  the  pinewood 

roar'd. 
And  the  caim'd  mountain  was  a  shadow, 

sunn'd 
The  world  to  peace  again.     Here  was  the 

man; 
And  so  by  force  they  dragg'd  him  to  the 

king. 
And  then  he  taught  the  king  to  charm  the 

queen 
In   such-wise  that  no  man  could  see  her 

more,  640 

Nor  saw  she  save  the  king,  who  wrought 

the  charm. 
Coming  and  going,  and  she  lay  as  dead. 
And  lost  all  use  of  life.     But  when  the 

Made  proffer  of  the  league  of  golden  mines. 
The  province  with  a  hundred  miles  of  coast. 
The    palace    and    the    princess,  that   old 

man 
Went  back  to  his  old  wild,  and  lived  on 

grass. 
And  vaniflh'd,  and  his  book  came  down  tr 

me.' 
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And  yivien  answer'd  smiling  sancily: 
'Ye  have  the  book;  the  charm  is  written 
in  it.  650 

Good  I  take  my  oonnsel,  let  me  know  it  at 

once; 
For  keep  it  like  a  puzzle  chest  in  chest, 
With  each  chest  Icxsk'd  and  padlock'd  thir- 
ty-fold. 
And  whelm  all   this    beneath  as  vast  a 

mound 
As  after  furious  battle  turfs  the  slain 
On  some  wild  down  above  the  windy  deep, 
I  yet  should  strike  upon  a  sudden  means 
To  dig,  pick,  open,  find  and  read  the  charm; 
Then,  if  I  tried  it,  who  should  blame  me 
then?' 

And  smiling  as  a  master  smiles  at  one  660 
That  is  not  of  his  school,  nor  any  school 
But  that  where  blind  and  naked  Igno- 
rance 
Delivers  brawling  judgments,  unashamed, 
On  all  things  all  day  long,  he  answer'd  her: 

*  Thou  read  the  book,  my  pretty  Vivien  I 
O,  ay,  it  is  but  twenty  pages  long, 
But  every  page  having  an  ample  marge. 
And  every  marge  enclosing  in  the  miost 
A  square  of  text  that  looks  a  little  blot,  669 
The  text  no  larger  than  the  limbs  of  fleas; 
And  every  square  of  text  an  awful  charm. 
Writ  in  a  language  that  has  long  gone 

So  long  that  mountains  have  arisen  since 
With  cities  on  their  flanks  —  thou  read  the 

book ! 
And   every   margin   scribbled,   crost,   and 

crammed 
With  comment,  densest  condensation,  hard 
To  miud  and  eye;   but  the  loug  sleepless 

nights 
Of  my  long  life  have  made  it  easy  to  me. 
And  none  can  read  the  text,  not  even  I; 
And  none  can  read  the  comment  but  inv- 

self;  680 

And  in  the  comment  did  I  find  the  charm. 
O,  the  results  are  simple;  a  mere  child 
Might  use  it  to  the  harm  of  any  one. 
And  never  could  undo  it.     Ask  no  more; 
For  tho'  you  should  not  prove  it  upon  me, 
But   keep  that  oath  ye   sware,  ye  might, 

perchance, 
Assay  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Round, 
And  all  because  ye  dream  they  babble  of 

you.' 


And  Vivien,  frownin?  in  tme  anger,  said: 
*  What  dare  the  full-fed  liars  say  of  me  ? 
Tkey    ride     abroad     redressing     himiaa 

wrongs  I  691 

They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in 

horn. 
l^hey  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  ! 
Were  I  not  woman,  I  could  tell  a  tale. 
But  you  are  man,  yon  well  can  understand 
The  shame  that   cannot  be  ezplmin'd  tm 

shame. 
Not  one  of  all  the  drove  shonld  touch  me 

—  swine  1 ' 

Then  answer'd  Merlin  careless  of  her 

words: 
'  You  breathe  but  accusation  vast  and  vague, 
Spleen-bom,  I  think,  and  proofless.     If  ye 

know,  700 

Set  up  the  charge  ye  know,  to  stand  or 

faUf 

And  Vivien  answer'd  frowning  wratb- 

fuUy: 
'  O,  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Valence,  him 
Whose  kinsman  left  him  watcher  o'er  his 

wife 
And  two  fair  babes,  and  went  to  distant 

lands. 
Was  one  year  gone,  and  on  returning  found 
Not  two  but  three  ?  there  lay  the  reckling, 

one 
Bat  one  hour  old  I     What  said  the  happy 

sire  ? 
A  seven-months'  babe   had   been  a  truer 

gift. 

Those   twelve   sweet  moons  confused  his 
fatherhood.'  710 

Then  answer'd   Merlin:   *Nay,  I   know 

the  talc. 
Sir  Valence  wedded  with  an  ontland  dame; 
Some  cause   bad  kept  him  sunder'd  from 

bis  wife. 
One  child  they  had;  it  lived  with  her;  she 

died. 
His  kinsman  travelling  on  his  own  affair 
Was  charged  by  Valence  to  bring  home  the 

child. 
He  brought,  not  found  it  therefore;  take 

the  truth.' 

*  O,  ay,*  said  Vivien,  *  over-true  a  tale  ! 
What  say  yo   then  to  sweet   Sir  Sagra- 
more, 
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Alt  aident  man ?    "To  plnek  the  flower 

in  aeaaon,"  7so 

So  wmju  tht  ■oog,  **  I  trow  it  is  no  treason." 

0  Msjter,  shall  we  call  him  over-quiok 

To    erop  his  own  sweet  rose  before  the 

hour?' 


Meriin  answer'd:  'Oyer-qoiek  art 
thon 
^^^    eatch  a  loathly  plome  fallen  from  the 

^^^   that  fool  bird  of  rapine  whose  whole 

^^    man's  Rood  name.     He  never  wrong'd 

his  oride. 
^Wnow  the  tale.     An  angry  gnst  of  wind 
^^■rd  o.t  lu.  toi«b  among  the  inyri«l- 

roomd 

Asid  many^rridor'd  complexities  730 

Of  Artfaor's  palace.    Then  he  found  a  door, 

Aad  darkling  felt  the  sculptured  ornament 

Tlmt  wreathen  round  it  made  it  seem  his 

own, 
And  wearied  out  made  for  the  oouch  and 

slept, 
A  stainless  man  beside  a  stainless  maid ; 
And  either  slept,  nor  knew  of  other  there. 
Till  the  high  dawn  piercing  the  royal  rose 
In  Arthurs  casement  glimmered  chastely 

down, 
Bloahing  upon  them  blushing,  and  at  once 
He  rose  without  a  word  and  parted  from 
her.  740 

Bat  when  the  thing  was  blazed  about  the 

oonrt, 
The  hmte  world  howling  forced  them  into 

bonds. 
And  as  it  chanced  they  are  happy,  being 
pore.' 

<0,  ay,'  said  Vivien,  'that  were  likely 

tool 
What  say  ye  then  to  fair  Sir  Percivale 
And  of  the  horrid  foulness  that  he  wrought, 
The  saintly  youth,  the  spotless  lamb  of 

Christ, 
O^  some  black   wether  of  Saint  Satan's 

fold  ?  748 

What,  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapel-yard, 
Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves, 
And  by  the  cold  Hie  Jacets  of  the  dead  I ' 

And  Merlin    answer'd  careless  of  her 
charge: 
'A  aober  man  is  Pereivale  and  pure. 


But  once  in  life  was  flnster'd  with  new  wine. 
Then  paced  for  coolness  in  the  chapel-yard. 
Where  one  of  Satan's  shepherdesses  caught 
And  meant  to  stamp  him  with  her  master's 

mark. 
And  that  he  sinn'd  is  not  believable; 
For,  look  upon  his  face  !  —  but  if  he  sinn'd, 
The  sin  that  practice  bums  into  the  blood, 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings 

remorse,  761 

Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be; 
Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  king  whose  hymns 
Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  than  alL 
But  is  your  spleen  froth'd  ont,  or  have  ye 

more  ? 

And  Vivien  answer'd  frowning  yet  in 

wrath: 
*  O,  ay;  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Lancelot,  friend. 
Traitor  or  true  ?  that  commerce  with  the 

Queen, 
I  ask  you,  is  it  clamor'd  by  the  child. 
Or  whisper'd  in  the  comer  ?  do  ye  know 

It  ?  770 

To  which  he  answer'd  sadly:   'Tea,  I 

know  it. 
Sir  Lancelot  went  ambassador,  at  first, 
To  fetch  her,  and  she  watch'd  him  from  her 

walls. 
A  rumor  runs,  she  took  him  for  the  King, 
So  fizt  her  fancy  on  him;  let  them  be. 
But  have  ye  no  one  word  of  loyal  praise 
For  Arthur,  blameless  king  and  stainless 

man?' 

She  answer'd  with  a  low  and  chuckling 

laugh: 
'  Man  I  is  oe  man  at  all,  who  knows  and 

winks  ? 
Sees  what  his  fair  bride  is  and  does,  and 

winks  ?  780 

By  which  the  g^ood  King  means  to  blind 

himself, 
And    blinds    himself    and    all   the  Table 

Round 
To  all  tho  foulness  that  they  work.    Myself 
Could  call  him  —  were  it  not  for  woman« 

hood  — 
The  pretty,  popular  name  such  manhood 

earns. 
Could  call  him  the  main  cause  of  all  their 

crime, 
Tea,  were  he  not  crown'd  king,  eowaid  and 

Cool.' 
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Then  Merlin  to  his  own  heart,  loathing, 
said: 
'  O  tme  and  tender  I    O  mj  liege  and 
King  I 

0  selfless  man  and  stainless  gentleman,  790 
Who  wonldst  against  thine  own  ejre-witness 

fain 
Have  all  men  tme  and  leal,  all  women 

pare  I 
How,  in  the  months  of  base  interpreters, 
From  over-fineness  not  intelligible 
To  things  with  every  sense   as  false  and 

foal 
As  the  poach'd  filth  that  floods  the  middle 

street, 
Is    thy     white    blamelessness    aoconnted 

blame  1' 

But  Yivien,  deeming  Merlin  overborne 
By  instance,  recommenced,  and   let    her 

tongue 
Rage  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names, 
Pofluting,  and  imputing  her  whole  self,  801 
Defaming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 
Not  even    Lancelot    brave    nor    Galahad 

clean. 

Her  words  had  issue    other  than    she 

wiU'd. 
He  dragg'd  his  eyebrow  bushes  down,  and 

made 
A  snowy  pent-house  for  his  hollow  eyes, 
And   mutter'd   in   himself:  *  Tell   her  the 

charm  ! 
So,  if  she  had  it,  would  she  rail  on  me 
To  snare  the  next,  and  if  she  have  it  not 
So  will  she   rail.     What  did  the   wanton 

say  ?  810 

''  Not  mount  as  high  !  "  we  scarce  can  sink 

as  low; 
For  men  at  most  differ  as  heaven  and  earth, 
But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  heaven  and 

hell. 

1  know  the   Table  Round,  my  friends  of 

old; 
All  brave,  and  many  generous,  and  some 

chaste. 
She  cloaks  the  scar  of  some  repulse  with 

lies. 
I  well  believe  she  tempted  them  and  fail'd, 
Being  so  bitter;  for  fine  plots  may  fail, 
Tho'  harlots  paint   their  talk   as  well  as 

face 
With  colors   of  the   heart    that  are    not 

theirs.  820 


I  will  not  let  her  know;  nine  titlMa  of 

times 
Face-flatterer  and  backbiter  are  the  same. 
And  they,  sweet  soul,  that  most  impute  a 

crime 
Are  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  tbemaelves. 
Wanting  the  mental  range,  or  low  desire 
Not  to  roel  lowest  makes  them  level  all; 
Yea,  they  wonld  pare  the  mountain  to  the 

plain. 
To  leave  an  equal  baseness;  and  in  this 
Are  harlots  like  the  crowd  that  if  they  find 
Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note. 
Not  grieving  that  their  greatest  are  so 

small,  Sjr 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  de- 

light, 

And  judge  all  nature  from  her  feet  of 

cUy, 
Without  Uie  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  godlike  head  crown'd  with  spiritual  fire, 
And  touching  other  worlds.     I  am  weary 

of  her.' 

He  spoke  in  words  part  heard,  in  whis- 
pers part, 
Half-suffocs^ed  in  the  hoary  fell 
And  many  -  winter'd  fleece  of  throat  and 

chin. 
But   Yivien,   gathering    somewhat   of  his 

mood,  &40 

And   hearing   'harlot'   mutter'd  twice  or 

thrice. 
Leapt   from   her  session   on  his  lap,  and 

stood 
Stiff  as  a  viper  frozen ;  loathsome  sight. 
How  from  the  rosy  lips  of  life  and  love 
Flash'd    the    bare  -  grinning    skeleton    of 

death  ! 
White   was  her  cheek ;   sharp  breaths  of 

anger  puff'd 
Her    fairy    nostril    out;    her   hand    half- 

clench'd 
Went  faltering  sideways  downward  to  her 

belt, 
And   feeling.     Had   she  found  a  dagger 

there  — 
For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate  — 
She  would  have  stabb'd  him;  but  she  found 

it  not.  85  X 

His  eye  was  calm,  and  suddenly  she  took 
To  bitter  weeping  like  a  beaten  child, 
A  long,  long  weeping,  not  consolable. 
Then  her  false   voice   made   way,  broken 

with  sobs: 
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'O  erneller  thftn  was  ever  told  iu  tale 

v^  snog  in  song !    O  vainly  lavished  love  ! 

^^er«e^  tliere  was  nothing  wild  or  strange, 

^  •oming  shameful  —  for  what  shame  in 

love, 
^^    lofe  be  trae,  and  not  as  yours  is  ?  — 
Bothinff  860 

Vivien  had  not  done  to  win  his  trust 
eall'd  her  what  he  call'd  her  —  all  her 
ttime, 
—  all  —  the  wish  to  prove  him  wholly 
hen.' 

mosed  a  little,  and  then  elapt  her 
hands 
•^^'^^yther  with  a  wailing  shriek,  and  said: 
'  ^^tabb'd  through  the  heart's  a£fections  to 
the  heart  i 

like  the  kid  in  its  own  mother's 
milk! 
I'd  with  a  word  worse  than  a  life  of 
blows! 
thought  that  he  was  gentle,  being  great; 
*  God,  that  I  had  loved  a  smaller  man  I 
^    should  have    found  in   him   a  greater 
heart  871 

O,  I,  that  flattering  my  true  passion,  saw 
llie  knights,  the  court,  the  King,  dark  in 

your  light. 
Who  loved  to  make  men  darker  than  they 


Because  of  that  high  pleasure  which  I  had 
To  seat  you  sole  upon  my  pedestal 
Of  worship  —  I  am  answer'd,  and  hence- 
forth 
Hie  course  of  life  that  seem'd  so  flowery 

to  me 
With  you  for  guide  and  master,  only  yon, 
Becomes  the    sea  -  cliff    pathway   broken 
short,  880 

And  ending  in  a  ruin —  nothing  left 
But  into  some  low  cave  to    crawl,  and 

there. 
If  the  wolf  spare  me,  weep  mv  life  away, 
Kill'd  with  inutterable  unkindliness.' 

She  paused,  she  tum'd  away,  she  hung 

her  head. 
The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair,  the 

braid 
Slipt  and  nncoil'd  itself,  she  wept  afresh, 
And  the  dark  wood  grew  daraer  toward 

the  storm 
Id  silence,  while  his  anger  slowly  died 
Within  him,  till  he  let  nis  wisdom  go      890 


For  ease  of  heart,  and  half  believed  her 

true; 
Call*d  her  to  shelter  iu  the  hollow  oak, 
'Come  from  the  storm,'  and  having  no 

reply, 
Gazed  at  the  heaving  shoulder  and  the 

face 
Hand-hidden,  as  for  utmost  grief  or  shame; 
Then  thrice  essay'd,  by  tenderest-touchiug 

terms. 
To  sleek  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind,  in  vain. 
At  last  she  let  herself  be  conquer'd  by  him. 
And  as  the  cageling  newly  flown  returns. 
The  seeming-injur^  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  settled 

there.  901 

There  while  she  sat,  half-falling  from  his 

knees, 
Half-nestled  at  his  heart,  and  since  he  saw 
The  slow  tear  creep  from  her  closed  eyelid 

yet, 

About  her,  more  in  kindness  than  in  love, 
The  gentle  wizard  cast  a  shielding  arm. 
But  she  dislink'd  herself  at  once  and  rose. 
Her  arms  upon  her    breast    across,  and 

stood, 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wrong'd, 
Upright  and  flush'd  before  iiim;  then  she 

said:  910 

*  There  must  be  now  no  passages  of  love 
Betwixt  us  twain  henceforward  evermore; 
Since,  if  I  be  what  I  am  grossly  eall'd, 
What  should  be  granted  which  your  own 

gross  heart 
Would  reckon  worth  the  taking?     I  will 


In  truth,  I 


but  one  thing  now  —  better  have 

died 
Thrice  than  have  ask'd  it  once  —  could 

make  me  stay  — 
That  proof  of  trust  —  so  often  ask'd  in 

vain  I 
How  justly,  after  that  vile  term  of  yours, 
I  flncf  wiUi  grief  I    I  might  believe  yon 

then,  9S0 

Who  knows  ?  once  more.     Lo  I  what  was 

once  to  me 
Mere  matter  of  the  fancy,  now  hath  grown 
The  vast  necessity  of  heart  and  life. 
Farewell;  think  gently  of  me,  for  I  fear 
My  fate  or  folly,  passing  gayer  youth 
For  one  so  old,  must  be  to  love  thee  still. 
But  ere  I  leave  thee  let  me  swear  onoe 

more 
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That  if  I  Bohemed  agidnst  thy  peace  in 

this, 
May  yon  just  heaven,  that  darkens  o'er  me, 

send 
One  flash  that,  missing  all  things  else,  may 

make  930 

My  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  I  lie.' 

Scarce  had  she  ceased,  when  out  of  heaven 

a  bolt  — 
For  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them  — 

struck. 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelining 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the 

wood 
The  dark  earth  round.     He  raised  his  eyes 

and  saw 
The  tree  that  shone  white-listed  thro'  the 

gloom. 
But  Vivien,  fearing  heaven  had  heard  her 

oath, 
And  dazzled  by  the  livid-flickering  fork, 
And  deafen'd  with  the  stammering  cracks 

and  claps  940 

That  foUow'd,  flying  back  and  crying  out, 
'  O  Merlin,  tho'  you  do  not  love  me,  save, 
Tet  save  me  I '  clung  to  him  and  hugg'd 

him  close; 
And  call'd  him  dear  protector  in  her  fright, 
Nor  yet  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright. 
But  wrought  upon  his  mood  and  hugg'd 

him  close. 
The  pale  blood  of  the  wizard  at  her  touch 
Took  gayer  colors,  like  an  .opal  warm'd. 
She    blamed  herself  for    telling  hearsay 

tales; 
She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault  she 

wept  950 

Of  petulancy ;  she  call'd  him  lord  and  liege, 
Her  seer,   her    bard,   her    silver   star  of 

eve, 
Her  Grod,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate 

love 
Of  her  whole  life;  and  ever  overhead 
Bellow'd  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushin?  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them;  and  in  change  of  glare  and 

gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and 

came; 
Till  now  the   storm,  its  burst  of  passion 

spent, 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands,    960 
Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once 

more 


To  peace;  and  what  should  not  have  been 

had  been, 
For  Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn, 
Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and 

slept. 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the 

charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 
And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and 

fame. 

Then  crying,  'I  have   made   his  glory 

mine,' 
And  shrieking  out,  '  O  fool  I '  the   harlot 

leapt  970 

Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echo'd  '  fool.' 
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Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  her   chamber  up  a  tower  to   the 

east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 
Which   first   she   placed  where   morning's 

earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the 

gleam ; 
Then  fearing  rust  or  soilure  fashion'd  for 

it 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blazon  *d  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower,     n 
And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day, 
Leaving  her  household  and   good  father, 

climb'd 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr'd  her 

door, 
Stript  off  the   case,   and   read  the   naked 

shield. 
Now  guess'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  arms, 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it. 
And  every  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon 

it,  ao 

Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cut  is 

fresh. 
That  ten  years  back;  thb  dealt  him  at 

Caerlyle, 
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?Vm at  CMrieoo^this  at  Camelot  — 

ah,  God's  meicj,  what  a  stroke  was 
then! 
bsfe  a  thrast  that  might  have  kill'd, 
bat  God 

the  stnmg  lance,  and  roll'd  his  enemy 
down, 
saved  1dm:  so  she  lived  in  fantasy. 


Sow  eame  the  lily  maid  by  that  good 
shield 
Lancelot,  she  that  knew  not  even  his 


^I«  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt  30 
^or  the  great  diamond  in   the  diamond 
,^       jousts, 
^Vhich  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  by  that 

name 
Had  named  them,  since  a  diamond  was  the 

prise. 

For  Arthur,  long  before  they  crown'd 

him  king, 
Hoving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse, 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black 

tarn. 
A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists   to  all   the   mountain 

side; 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had 

met 
And  foaght  together,  but  their  names  were 

lost;  40 

And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow; 
And  down  they  fell  and  made  the  glen  ab- 
horred. 
And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were 

bleach'd, 
And  Uehen'd  into  color  with  the  crags. 
And  be  that  once  was  king  had  on  a  crown 
Of  diamonds,  one  in  front  and  four  aside. 
And  Arthur  came,  and  laboring  up  the 


An  in  a  misty  moonshine,  unawares 

Had  trodden  that  crown'd  skeleton,  and 

the  skull 
Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull 

the  crown  so 

Boll'd  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 
Fled  like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn. 
And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged, 

and  ean^t, 
And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 
Heard  mnrmnrs,  'Lo^  thou  likewise  shalt 

baking.' 


Thereafter,  when  a  king,  he  had  the 

gems 
Pluck'd  from  the  crown,  aud  show'd  them 

to  his  knights 
Saying:     'These    jewels,     whereupon    I 

chanced 
Divinely,    are    the    kingdom's,    not    the 

King's  —  59 

For  public  use.    Henceforward  let  there  be. 
Once  every  year,  a  joust  for  one  of  these; 
For  so  by  nine  years'  proof  we  needs  must 

learn 
Which  is  our  mightiest,  and  ourselves  shall 

grow 
In  use  of  arms  and  manhood,  till  we  drive 
The  heathen,  who,  some  say,  shall  rule  the 

land 
Hereafter,  which  God  hinder  ! '    Thus  he 

spoke. 
And  eight  years  past,  eight  jousts  had  been, 

and  still 
Had  Lancelot  won  the  diamond  of   the 

year. 
With  purpose  to  present  them  to  the  Queen 
When  all  were  won;  but,  meaning  all  at 

once  70 

To  snare  her  royal  fancy  with  a  boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  spoken 

word. 

Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the 

last 
And  largest,  Arthur,  holding  then  his  court 
Hard  on  the   river  nigh  the  place  which 

now 
Is  this  world's  hugest,  let  proclaim  a  joust 
At  Camelot,  and  when  the  time  drew  nigh 
Spake  —  for  she  had  been  sick  —  to  Guine- 
vere: 
<  Are  you  so  sick,  my  Queen,  you  oannot 

move 
To  these  fair  jousts  ?  '     *  Yea,  lord,'  she 

said,  *  ye  know  it.'  So 

*Then   will  ye  miss,'  he   answer'd,   *the 

great  deeds 
Of  Laimlot,  and  his  prowess  in  the  lists, 
A   sight  ye   love   to  look  on.'     And   the 

Queen 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  lanj^dlv 
On   Lancelot,  where   he  stood   beside  the 

King. 
He,  thinking  that  he  read  her  meaning 

there, 
'  Stay  with  roe,  I  am  sick;  my  love  is  more 
TbMXk  many  diamonds,'  yielded}  and  a  heart 


boon  — 
■ged  him  to  speak  against  the  truth,  and 

say, 
>ir  King,  mine  ancient  wound  is  hardlj 

whole, 
ind  lets  me  from  the  saddle;'  and  the 

King 
Glanced  first  at  him,  then  her,  and  went  his 

way. 
No  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began: 

*  To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot,  much 

to  blame  ! 
Why  go  ye  not  to  these  fair  jousts  ?  the 

knights 
Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the 

crowd 
Will  murmur,   **Ijo  the  shameless  ones, 

who  take  loo 

Their  pastime  now  the  trustful   King  b 

gone  I " ' 
Then  llincelot,  vext  at  having  lied  in  vain: 
'  Are  ye  so  wise  ?  ye  were  not  once  so  wise, 
My  Queen,  that  summer  when  ye  loved  me 

first 
Then  of  the  crowd  ve  took  no  more  account 
Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  of  the  mead. 
When  its  own  voice  clings  to  each  blade  of 

And  every  voice  is  nothing.    As  to  knights, 
Them  surely  can  I  silence  with  all  ease. 
But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow'd        no 
Of  all  men;  many  a  bard,  without  offence. 
Has  linked  our  names  together  in  his  lay, 
Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guinevere, 
The  pearl  of  beauty;  and   our  knights  at 

feast 
Have  pledged  us  in  this  union,  while  the 

King 
Would  listen  smiling.    How  then  ?  is  there 

more  ? 
Has  Arthur  spoken  aught  ?  or  would  your- 
self, 

^*  niv  service  and  devoir, 

-"faultless  lord?' 


eyto. 
Some  meddling  roguo  .^ 

him  —  dse 
Rapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Boond, 
And  swearing  men  to  vows  impossible,    tjo 
To  make  them  like  himself;  but^  friend,  lo 

me 
He  is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fiudt  at  alL 
For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  tooeh  of 

earth; 
The  low  son  makes  the  color.    I  am  jonn, 
Not  Arthur's,  as  ye  know,  save  by  the 

bond. 
And  therefore  hear  my  words:  go  to  the 

jousts; 
The  tiny-trumpeting  gnat  can  break  oor 

dream 
When   sweetest;    and  the  vermin  Toiees 

here 
May  bozx  so  lood  —  we  toom  them,  but 

they  sting.' 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  diief  of 
knights:  140 

*And  with  what  face,  after  my  pretext 
made. 

Shall  I  appear,  O  Queen,  at  Camelot,  I 

Before  a  king  who  honors  hb  own  word 

As  if  it  were  his  God's  ? ' 

*  Yea,'  said  the  Queen, 
'  A  moral  child  without  the  craft  to  rule. 
Else  had  he  not  lost  me;  but  listen  to  me, 
If  I  must  find  you  wit.     We  hear  it  said 
That  men  go  down  before  your  spear  at  a 

touch. 
But  knowing  you  are  Lancelot;  your  great 

name, 
This  conquers.     Hide  it  therefore;  go  un- 
known. ISO 
Win  I  by  this  kiss  you  will ;  and  our  true 

King 
Will  then  allow  your  pretext,  O  my  knight. 
As  all  for  glory;  for  to  speak  him  true, 
Ye  know  right  well,  how  meek  soe'er  he 
seem, 
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Aea  gol  Sir  Lancelot  toddenly  to  hone, 

Wroth   at    himself.    Not   willing   to  he 

known,  159 

^^  left  the  harren-heaten  thorooghf are, 

^^I^Qee  the  green  path  that  showed  the  rarer 

S*^  there  among  the  lolitary  downs, 
£j^ll  often  loet  in  fane j,  lost  his  way ; 
ij;^!  as  he  traced  a  faiDtlj-shadow'd  track, 
mt  all  in  loops  and  links  among  the  dales 
« to  the  Castle  of  Astolat,  he  saw 
^^ed  from  the  west,  far  on  a  hill,  the  tow- 


ers. 


r  he  made,  and  hlew  the  gateway 
horn, 
came  an  old,  dumb,  myriad-wrinkled 

^^00  let  him  into  lodeing  and  disarmed.  170 
Lancelot  marTeTl*d  at  the  wordless 

man; 
issning  found  the  Lord  of  Astolat 
w^'ith  two  strong  sons.  Sir  Torre  and  Sir 

Laraine, 
^OTtnff  to  meet  him  in  the  castle  court; 
And  ewee  behind  them  stept  the  lily  maid 
Elaine,  his  daughter;  mother  of  the  bouse 
There  was  not.     Some  light  jest  among 

them  rose 
With  langhter  dying  down  as  the  great 

knight 
Approach's  them ;  then  the  Lord  of  Astolat: 
'  Whence  oomest  thou,  my  gtiest,  and  by 

what  name  180 

LiTest  between  the  lips  ?  for  by  thy  state 
And  presence  I  might  guess  thee  chief  of 

those, 
After  the  King,  who  eat  in  Arthur's  halls. 
Him    have   I  seen;    the    rest,  his   Table 

Round, 
Known  as  they  are,  to  me  they  are  un- 
known.' 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of 

knights: 
*  Known  am  I,  and  of  Arthur's  hall,  and 

known. 
What  I  by  mere  mischance  have  brought, 

my  shield. 
Bot  since  I  go  to  joust  as  one  nnknown 
At  Camelot  for  the  diamond,  ask  me  not; 
Hereafter  ye    shall  know  me — and  the 

shield  —  i9< 

I  nray  yon  lend  me  one,  if  such  yon  have, 
Blank,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not 


Then  said  the  Lord  of  Astolat:  *  Here  is 

Torre's: 
Hurt  in  his  first  tilt  was  my  son.  Sir  Torre, 
And  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank  enoueh. 
His  ye  can  have.'    Then  added  plain  Sir 

Torre, 
*  Yea,  since  I  cannot  use  it,  ye  may  have  it.' 
Here  laugh 'd  the  father  saying:  *Fie,  Sir 

Churl, 
Is  that  an  answer  for  a  noble  knight  ?     aoo 
Allow  him  !  but  Lavaine,  my  younger  here. 
He  is  so  full  of  lustihood,  he  will  nde. 
Joust  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  an 

hour. 
And  set  it  in  this  damsel's  golden  hair. 
To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  before.' 

<  Nay,  father,  nay,  good  father,  shame  me 
not 
Before  this  noble  knight,'  said  yoong  La- 
vaine, 
*For    nothing.     Sorely  I  but  play'd  on 

Torre, 
He  seem'd  so  sullen,  vest  he  could  not  go; 
A  jest,  no  more  !  for,  knight,  the  makien 
dreamt  a  10 

That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her 

hand. 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held. 
And  slipt  and  fell  into  some  pool  or  stream, 
The  castle- well,  belike;  and  then  I  said 
That  if  I  went  and  ijf  I  fought  and  won 

it  — 
But  all  was  jest  and  joke   among    our- 
selves — 
Then  must  she  keep  it  safelier.    All  was 

jest. 
But,  father,  give  me  leave,  an  if  he  will. 
To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noble  knight 
Win  shall  I  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win;     aao 
Young  as  I  am,  yet  would  I  do  my  best.' 

*  So  ye  will  grace  me,'  answer'd  Lance- 
lot, 
Smiling  a  moment,  '  with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  my- 
self. 
Then  were  I  glad  of  you  as  guide  and 

friend; 
And  yon  shall  win  this  diamond, — as  I 

hear. 
It  is  a  fair  large  diamond,  —  if  ye  mar. 
And  yield  it  to  this  maiden,  if  ye  will.^ 
*A  fair  large  diamond,'  added  plain  Sir 
Torre, 
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'  Saoh  be  for  queens,  and  not  for  simple 

maids.'  230 

Then  she,  who  held  her  ejes  upon  the 

ground, 
Elaine,  and  heard  her  name  so  tost  about, 
Flush'd  slightly  at  the  slight  disparage- 
ment 
Before  the  stranger  knight,  who,  looking  at 

her, 
Full  courtly,  yet  not  falsely,  thus  returned: 
<  If  what  is  fair  be  but  for  what  is  fair, 
And  only  queens  are  to  be  counted  so, 
Rash  were  my  judgment  then,  who  deem 

this  maid 
Might  wear  as  fair  a  jewel  as  is  on  earth, 
Not  violating  the  bond  of  like  to  like.'     240 

He  spoke    and   ceased;    the  lily  maid 

Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  look'd. 
Lifted  her  eyes  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the 

Queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord. 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his 

time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one. 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world, 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it;  but  in  him  249 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest 

man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall. 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her 

years, 
Seam'd  with  an  ancient  sword-cut  on  the 

cheek, 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her 

eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was 

her  doom. 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of  the 
court,  260 

Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 
Stept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half  dis- 
dain 
Hid  under  grace,  as  in  a  smaller  time. 
But  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind ; 
Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  their 

best 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertain'd. 


And  much  they  ask'd  of  court  and  Table 
Bound, 

And  ever  well  and  readily  answer'd  he; 

But  Lancelot,  when  they  glanced  at  Guine- 
vere, 

Suddenly  speakine  of  the  wordless  man,  270 

Heard  from  the  baron  that,  ten  years  be- 
fore. 

The  heathen  caught  and  reft  him  of  his 
tongue. 

'  He  learnt  and  wam'd  me  of  their  fierce 
design 

Against  my  house,  and  him  they  caoght 
and  maim'd; 

But  I,  my  sons,  and  little  daughter  fled 

From  bonds  or  death,  and  dwelt  among  the 
woods 

By  the  great  river  in  a  boatman's  hut. 

Dull  days  were  those,  till  our  good  Arthur 
broke 

The  Pagan  yet  once  more  on  Badon  hill.' 

'  O,  there,  great  lord,  doubtless,'  Lavaine 

said,  rapt  280 

By  all  the  sweet   and  sudden  passion  of 

youth 
Toward  gpreatness  in  its  elder,  'you  have 

fought. 
O,  tell  us  —  for  we  live  apart  —  you  know 
Of  Arthur's  glorious  wars.'     And  Lancelot 

spoke 
And  answer'd  him  at  full,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the   fight  which  all  day 

long 
Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent 

Glem; 
And  in  the  four  loud  battles  by  the  shore 
Of  Duglas;  that  on  Bassa;  then  the  war 
That   thuuder'd    in   and   out  the    gloomy 

skirts  290 

Of  Celidon  the  forest;  and  again 
By    Castle   Gurnion,    where    the   glorious 

King 
Had  on  his  cuirass  worn  our  Lady's  Head, 
Carved  of  one  emerald  centred  in  a  sun 
Of  silver  rays,  that  lighten'd  as  he  breathed; 
And  at  Caerleon  had  he  help'd  his  lord, 
When   the  strong  neighings   of  the   wild 

White  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddering; 
And  up  in  Agned-Cathregonion  too, 
And  down  the  waste  sand-shores  of  Trath 

Treroit,  300 

Where  many  a  heathen  fell;  'and  on  the 

mount 
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Of  &diNi  I  mTself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Ronnd, 
'^lid  all  hie  legions  eryinr  Christ  and  him, 
^'Hl  break  them;  and  I  saw  him,  after, 

stand 
^^^  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spur  to 

'J^d  as  the  rising  son  with  heathen  blood, 
<«  *3!^  teeing  me,  with  a  great  voioe  he  cried, 
^lliej  are  broken,  they  are  broken  !  "  for 
^;^         the  King,  309 

^^^wefer  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares 
^^^V  trinmph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  jousts  — 
'^^ir  if  his  own  knight  casts  him  down,  be 
laughs, 
ijring  hij  knights  are  better  men  than 

he  — 
'et  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
^llls  him.    I  never  saw  his  like;  there  lives 
^o  greater  leader.* 

While  he  utter'd  this, 
Xx>w  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  maid, 
*  Save  your  great  self,  fair  lord; '  and  when 

he  feu  318 

From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry  — 
Being  mirthful  he,  but  in  a  stately  kind  — 
She  still  took  note  that   when  the  living 

smile 
Died  from  his  lips,  across  him  came  a 

cloud 
Of  naelancholy  severe,  from  which  again. 
Whenever  in  her  hovering  to  and  fro 
The  lily  maid  had  striven  to  make  him 

eheer. 
There  brake  a  sudden-beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and  of  nature;  and  she  thought 
That  all  was  nature,  all,  perchance,  for 

her. 
And  all  night  long  his  face  before  her 

lived, 
As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face,        330 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
Aad  fullest;  so  the  face  before  her  lived, 
Dark-«plendid,  speaking  in  the  silence,  full 
Of  noble  things,  and  held   her  from  her 

sleep. 
Till  rathe  she  rose,  half -cheated  in  the 

thought 
SIm    needs    must  bid  farewell  to    sweet 

Lavaine. 
Fint  as  in  fear,  step  after  step,  she  stole 


Down  the  long  tower-stairs,  hesitating.   S4> 
Anon,  she  heard  Sir  Lancelot  cry  in  the 

court, 
'  This  shield,  my  friend,  where  is  it  ? '  and 

Lavaine 
Past  inward,  as  she  came  from  out  the 

tower. 
There  to  bis  proud  horse  Lancelot  tum'd, 

and  smoothed 
The  glossy  shoulder,  humming  to  himself. 
Half-envious  of  the  flattering  band,  d>e 

drew 
Nearer  and  stood.    He  look'd,  and,  more 

amazed 
Than  if  seven  men  had  set  npon  him,  saw 
The  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light.  350 
He  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  beautiful. 
Then  came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacred  fear. 
For  silent,  tho'  he  greeted  her,  she  stood 
Rapt  on  his  face  as  if  it  were  a  god's. 
Suddenly  flashed  on  her  a  wild  desire 
That  he  should  wear  her  favor  at  the  tilt. 
She  braved  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 
'  Fair  lord,  whose    name  I  know  not  — 

noble  it  is, 
I  well  believe,  the  noblest  —  will  you  wear 
My  favor  at  this  tourney  ? '    '  Nay,'  said 

he,  360 

'  Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 
Favor  of  any  lady  in  the  lists. 
Such  is  my  wont,  as  those  who  know  me 

know.' 
'Yea,  so,'  she  answer'd;  'then  in  wearing 

mine 
Needs  must  be  lesser  likelihood,  noble  lord. 
That  those  who  know  should  know  you.' 

And  he  tum'd 
Her  counsel  up  and  down  within  his  mind. 
And  found  it  true,  and  answer'd:  'True, 

my  child. 
Well,  I  will  wear  it;  fetch  it  out  to  me. 
What  is  it?'  and  she  told   him,  <A  red 

sleeve  370 

Broider'd    with    pearls,'  and   brought   it. 

Then  he  bound 
Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile 
Saying,  *  I  never  yet  have  done  so  mueh 
For  any  maiden  living,'  and  the  blood 
Sprang  to  her  face  and   fill'd  her  with 

delight; 
But  left  her  all  the  paler  when  Lavaine 
Retumine     brought    the    yet  -  onblason'd 

shield, 
His  brother's,  which  he  gave  to  Lancelot, 
Who  parted  with  his  own  to  &ur  Elaine: 
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'  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  haye  my 

shield  380 

In  keeping  till  I  come.'    *  A  grace  to  me/ 
She  answer'd,  'twice  to-day.    I  am  your 

squire  I ' 
Wliereat    Lavaine    said    laughing:    'Lily 

maid, 
For  fear  our  people  call  you  lily  maid 
In  earnest,  let  me  bring  your  color  back; 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice.    Now  get  you  hence 

to  bed;' 
So  kiss'd  her,  and  Sir  Lancelot  his  own 

hand, 
And  thus  they  moved  away.    She  staid  a 

minute. 
Then  made  a  sudden  step  to  the  gate,  and 

there  — 
Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious 

face  390 

Yet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss  — 
Paused  by  the  gateway,  standing  near  the 

shield 
In  silence,  while  she  watch'd  their  arms 

far-off 
Sparkle,  until  they  dipt  below  the  downs. 
Then  to  her  tower  she  dimb'd,  and  took 

the  shield, 
There  kept  it,  and  so  lived  in  fantasy. 

Meanwhile    the    new   companions    past 

away 
Far  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless 

downs, 
To  where  Sir  Lancelot  knew  there  lived  a 

knight  399 

Not  far  from  Camelot,  now  for  forty  years 
A   hermit,  who   had  pray'd,  labor'd   and 

pray'd. 
And  ever  laboring  had  scoop'd  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massive  columns,  like  a  shore-cliff  cave, 
And  cells  and  chambers.     All  were  fair 

and  dry; 
The  green  light  from  the  meadows  under- 
neath 
Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofs; 
And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-trees 
And  poplars  made  a  noise  of  falling  showers. 
And  thither  wending  there  that  night  they 

bode.  410 

But  when  the  next  day  broke  from  under- 
ground, 
And  shot  red  flre  and  shadows  thro'  the 
wve, 


They  rose,  heard  mass,  broke  fast,  and  rode 

away. 
Then  Lancelot  saying, '  Hear,  but  hold  my 

name 
Hidden,  you  ride    with  Lancelot  of  the 

Lake,' 
Abash'd  Lavaine,  whose  instant  reverence. 
Dearer  to  true  young  hearts  than  their  own 

praise, 
But  left  him  leave  to  stammer, '  Is  it  in« 

deed  ? ' 
And  after  muttering, '  The  great  Lancelot,' 
At  last  he  got  his  breath  and  answer'd: 

*  One,  420 

One  have  I   seen  —  that  other,  our  liege 

lord. 
The  dread  Pendragon,  Britain's   King  of 

kings. 
Of  whom  the  people  talk  mysteriously, 
He  will  be  there  —  then  were   I  stricken 

blind 
That  minute,  I  might  say  that  I  had  seen.* 

So  spake  Lavaine,  and  when  they  reached 
the  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyes 
Run  thro'  the  peopled  gallery  which  half 

round 
Lay  like  a  rainbow  fallen  upon  the  g^rass, 
Until  they  found  the  clear-faced  King,  who 
sat  430 

Robed  in  red  samite,  easily  to  be  known, 
Since  to  his  crown  the  golden  dragon  clung. 
And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed  in 

gold. 
And  from  the  carven  -  work  behind   him 

crept 
Two  dragons  gilded,  sloping  down  to  make 
Arms  for  his  chair,  while  all  the  rest  of 

them 
Thro'  knots  and  loops  and  folds  innumera- 
ble 
Fled  ever  thro'  the  woodwork,  till   they 

found 
The  new  design  wherein  they  lost  them- 
selves, 439 
Yet  with  all  ease,  so  tender  was  the  work; 
And,  in  the  costly  canopy  o'er  him  set. 
Blazed  the  last  diamond  of  the  nameless 
king. 

Then  Lancelot  answer'd  young  Lavaine 
and  said: 
'  Me  you  call  great ;  mine  is  the  firmer  seat. 
The  truer  lance;  but  there  is  many  a  youth 
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Now  arateeBty  who  will  come  to  all  I  am 
Aad  overoome  it;  and  in  me  there  dwells 
No  j^reatness,  save  it  he  some  tar-oS  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great. 

i.  the  man.'    And  Lavaine  gaped 

vpon  nim  450 

D  a  thing  miracnlous,  and  anon 
trumpets  blew;  and  then  did  either 

side, 
IT  that  assail'd,  and  they  that  held  the 

lists, 
See   lanee  in  rest,  strike  spnr,  suddenly 

moTe, 
ne«t  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 
Siaoek  that  a  man  far-off  might  well  per- 

oeiTe, 
f^  mnr  man  that  day  were  left  afield, 
^^We  Iiard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder 

of  arms, 
^nd  Lancelot  bode  a  little,  till  he  saw 
^^hich  were  the  weaker;  then  he  hurPd 

into  it  460 

'^ftaiost  the  stronger.  Little  need  to  speak 
^^f  Lancelot  in  his  glory  I  King,  duke,  earl, 
O^Mnt,  baron  —  whom  he  smote,  he  over- 

threw. 

Bat  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and 

kin. 
Ranged  with  the  Table  Round  that  held 

the  lists. 
Strong  men,  and  wrathful  that  a  stranger 

knight 
Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds 
Of  Lancelot;  and  one  said  to  the  other, 

•Lo! 
What  is  he?    I  do  not  mean  the  force 

alone  — 
The  grace  and  yersatilityof  the  man  I    470 
Is  it  not  Lancelot  ? '    '  When  has  Lancelot 


FaTor  of  any  lady  in  the  lists  7 

Not  toch  his  wont,  as  we  that  know  him 

know.' 
*How  then?  who  then?'  a  fury  seized 

them  all, 
A  fiery  family  passion  for  the  name 
Of  Lancelot,  and  a  glory  one  with  theirs. 
They  coach'd  their  spears  and  priok'd  their 

steeds,  and  thus. 
Their  plomes  driyen  backward  by  the  wind 

they  made 
In  moying,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North 

PMy  480 


Green  •glimmering   toward    the    summit, 

bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the 

skies, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark 
And  him  that  helms  it;  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger,  and  a  spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a 

spear 
Prick'd  sharply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the 

head 
Pierced  thro'  his  side,  and  there  snapt  and 

remain'd. 

Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  worship- 
fully. 

He  bore  a  knight  of  old  repute  to  the 
earth,  490 

And  brought  his  horse  to  Lancelot  where 
he  lay. 

He  up  the  side,  sweating  with  agony, 
got. 

But  thought  to  do  while  he  might  yet  en- 
dure. 

And  being  lustily  holpen  by  the  rest. 

His  party,  —  tho  it  seem'd  half-miracle 

To  those  he  fought  with, — drave  his  kith 
and  kin, 

And  all  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists. 

Back  to  the  barrier;  then  the  trumpets 
blew 

Proclaiming  his  the  priie  who  wore  the 
sleeve 

Of  scarlet  and  the  pearls;  and  all  the 
knights,  500 

His  party,  cried,  *  Advance  and  take  thy 
prize 

The  diamond; '  but  he  answer'd :  *  Diamond 
me 

No  diamonds  I  for  God's  love,  a  little  air ! 

Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  death  ! 

Hence  will  I,  and  I  charge  yon,  follow  me 
not' 

He  spoke,  and  vanish'd  suddenly  from 
the  field 

With  young  Lavaine  into  the  poplar  sTove. 

There  from  his  charger  down  he  slid,  and 
sat. 

Gasping  to  Sir  Lavaine, '  Draw  the  lanoe* 
head.' 

'  Ah,  my  sweet  lord  Sir  Lancelot,'  said  La- 
vaine, 510 

'  I  dread  me,  if  I  draw  it,  you  will  die.' 

But  he,  <  I  die  already  with  it;  draw  — 
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Draw,'  —  and    LaTaine    drew,    and    Sir 

Lancelot  gave 
A  marvellous   great    shriek  and  ghastlj 

groan. 
And  half  his  blood  burst  forth,  and  down 

he  sank 
For  the  pure  pain,  and  wholly  swoon'd 

away. 
Then  came  the  hermit  out  and  bare  him 

in. 
There  stanoh'd  his  wound;  and  there,  in 

daily  doubt 
Whether  to  live  or  die,  for  many  a  week 
Hid  from  the  wild  world's  rumor  by  the 

grove  5x> 

Of  popmrs  with  their  noise  of  foiling  show- 
ers. 
And  ever-tremulous  aspen-trees,  he  lay. 

But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the 

lists. 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  North  and 

West, 
Lords  of  waste  marshes,  kings  of  desolate 

isles. 
Came  round  their  great  Pendragon,  saying 

to  him, 
'  Lo,  Sire,  our  knight,  thro'  whom  we  won 

the  day. 
Hath  gone  sore  wounded,  and  hath  left  his 

prize 
Untaken,  crying  that  his  prize  is  death.' 
'  Heaven  hinder,'  said  the  King, '  that  such 

an  one,  530 

So  great  a  knight  as  we  have  seen  to-day  — 
He  seem'd  to  me  another  Lancelot  — 
Yea,  twenty  times  I  thought  him  Lance- 
lot- 
He  must  not  pass  nncared  for.    Wherefore 

rise, 

0  Gawain,  and   ride   forth  and  find  the 

knight. 
Wounded  aud  wearied,  needs  must  he  be 
near. 

1  charge  you  that  you  g^t  at  once  to  horse. 
And,  knights  and  king^,  there  breathes  not 

one  of  you 
Will  deem  this  prize  of  ours  is  rashly  given; 
His  prowess  was  too  wondrous.     vTe  will 

do  him  540 

No  customary  honor;  since  the  knight 
Came  not  to  us,  of  us  to  claim  the  prize. 
Ourselves   will  send   it  after.     Rise   and 

take 
This  diamond,  and  deliver  it,  and  return, 


And  bring  ns  where  he  is,  and  how  he  fares. 
And  cease  not  from  your  quest  until  ye 
find.' 

So  saying,  from  the  carven  flower  mboire. 
To  which  it  nuuie  a  restless  heart,  he  took 
And  gave  the  diamond.    Then  from  where 

he  sat 
At  Arthur's  right,  with  smiling  face  arose. 
With  smiling  face  and  frowning  heart,  a 

prince  551 

In  the  mid  might  and  flourish  of  his  May, 
Gawain,  sumamed  the  Courteous,  fair  taid 

strong. 
And  after  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  Geraint, 
And   Gareth,  a  good  knight,   but  there- 
withal 
Sir  Modred's  brother,  and  the  child  of  Lot, 
Nor  often  loyal  to  his  word,  and  now 
Wroth  that  the  King's  command  to  sally 

forth 
In  quest  of  whom  he  knew  not,  made  him 

leave 
The  banquet  and  concourse  of  knights  and 

kings.  560 

So  all  in  wrath  he  got  to  horse  and  went; 
While  Arthur  to  the  banquet,  dark  in  mood. 
Past,  thinking,  '  Is  it  Lancelot  who  hath 

come 
Despite  the  wound  he  spake  of,  all  for  gain 
Of  glory,  and  hath  added  wound  to  wound. 
And  ridden  away  to  die  ? '     So  fear'd  the 

King, 
And,  after  two  days'  tarriance  there,  re- 

tum'd. 
Then  when  he  saw  the  Queen,  embracing 

ask'd, 

*  Love,  are  yon  yet  so  sick  ? '     *  Nay,  lord,' 

she  said. 

*  And  where  is  Lancelot  ?  '  Then  the  Queen 

amazed,  570 

*  Was  he  not  with  you  ?  won  he  not  your 


prize 


9» 


*Nay,  but  one  like  him.'     *Why,  that  like 

was  he.* 
And  when  the   King  demanded  how  she 

knew. 
Said:  '  Lord,  no  sooner  had  ye  parted  from 

ns 
Than  Lancelot  told  me  of  a  common  talk 
That  men  went  down  before  his  spear  at  a 

touch. 
But  knowing  he  was   Lancelot;  his  great 

name 
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Cmqmn^d;  and  therefore  woald  he  hide 

hit  name 
Tram  all  men,  eren  the  King,  and  to  this 

end 
flad   made  the    pretext   of  a    hindering 

wonnd,  580 

te  might  joa.t  unknown  of  Jl,  uid 

learn 
If  Iftif  old  prowees  were  in  aught  decay 'd; 

dded,  • 

leamSf 


Aad  added,  *<Our  true  Arthur,  when  he 


eht( 
hur. 


^iU  well  allow  my  pretext,  as  for  gain 
W  purer  glory."' 

Then  replied  the  King: 
'  ^mr  lorelier  in  our  I.4uicelot  had  it  been, 
]^   lien  of  idly  dallying  with  the  truth, 
^"^^    hare  trusted  me  as  he  hath  trusted 

thee. 
^I^vely  his  King  and  most  familiar  friend 
'^igfat  well   have  kept  his  secret.     True, 
indeed,  590 

^•^hett  I  know  my  knights  fantastical, 
fine  a  fear  in  our  large  I^ncelot 
nst  needs  have  moved  my  laughter;  now 
remains 
^«it  little  cause  for  laughter.     His  own 

kin- 
In  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  love  him, 

this  I  — 
His  kith  and  kin,  not  knowing,  set  upon 

him; 
60  that  he  went  sore  wounded  from  the 

field. 
Tet  good  news  too;  for  goodly  hopes  are 

mine 
That  Lancelot  is  no  more  a  lonelv  heart. 
He  wore,  against  his  wont,  upon  his  helm 
A  sleeve  of  scarlet,  broider'd  with  great 
pearls,  6ot 

Some  gentle  maiden's  gift.' 

*  Yea,  lord,'  she  said, 

*  Thy  hopes  are  mine,'  and  saying  that,  she 
choked, 

And  sharply  tnm'd  about  to  hide  her 
face, 

Psst  to  her  chamber,  and  there  flung  her- 
self 

Down  on  the  great  King's  couch,  and 
writhed  upon  it. 

And  elench'd  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the 
palm. 

And  shriek 'd  out '  Traitor ! '  to  the  nnhear- 
ing  wall. 


Then  flash'd    into   wild    tears,  and  rose 

again. 
And  moved  about  her  palace,  proud  and 

pale.  6to 

Gawain  the  while  thro'  all  the  region 
round 
Rode   with  his  diamond,  wearied  of  the 

3  nest, 
at  all  points  except  the  poplar 

grove. 
And  came  at  last,  tho'  late,  to  Astolat; 
Whom  glittering  in  enamell'd  arms  the 

maid 
Glanced  at,  and  cried,  *  What  news  from 

Camelot,  lord  ? 
What  of  the  kuight  with  the  red  sleeve  ? ' 

*  He  won.' 
'I  knew  it,'  she  said.    'But  parted  from 

the  jousts 
Hurt  in  the  side;'  whereat  she  eaught  her 

breath. 
Thro'  her  own  side  she  felt  the  sharp  lanoe 

go.  6ao 

Thereon  she  smote  her  hand;  wellnigh  she 
swoon'd. 

And,  while  he  gazed  wonderingly  at  her, 
came 

The  Lord  of  Astolat  out,  to  whom  the 
prince 

Reported  who  he  was,  and  on  what  quest 

Sent,  that  he  bore  the  prize  and  oould  not 
find 

The  victor,  but  had  ridden  a  random  ronnd 

To  seek  him,  and  had  wearied  of  the 
search. 

To  whom  the  Lord  of  Astolat:  *  Bide  with 
us, 

And  ride  no  more  at  random,  noble  prince  I 

Here  was  the  knight,  and  here  he  left  a 
shield;  630 

This  will  he  send  or  come  for.  Further- 
more 

Our  son  is  with  him;  we  shall  hear  anon, 

Needs  must  we  hear.'  To  this  the  courte- 
ous prince 

Accorded  with  his  wonted  courtesy, 

Courtesy  with  a  touch  of  traitor  in  it. 

And  staid;  and  cast  his  eyes  on  fair 
Elaine; 

Where  could  be  found  face  daintier  7  then 
her  shape 

From  forehead  down  to  foot,  perfect  «• 
Again 

From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  tam'd. 
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« WeU  — if  I  Inde,  lo  I  this  wUd  flower  for 
me !'  640 

And  oft  thej  met  among  the  nuden  yews. 
And  there  he  set  himself  to  plaj  opon  her 
With  sallying  wit,  free    flashes    from  a 

height 
Ahoye  her,  graces  of  the  ooort,  and  songs. 
Sighs,  and  low    smiles,  and  golden  elo- 
quence 
And  amorous  adulation,  till  the  maid 
ReheU'd  against  it,  saying  tohim:  «  Prince, 
O  loyal  nephew  of  our  noble  King, 
Why  ask  yon  not  to  see  the  shield  he  left, 
Whence  yon  might  learn  his  name  ?    Why 
sl^ht  your  King,  650 

And  lose  the  quest  he  sent  you  on,  and 

prove 
No  surer  than  our  falcon  yesterday. 
Who  lost  the  hem  we  slipt  her  at,  and 

went 
To  all  the  winds  ? '    *  Nay,  by  mine  head,* 

said  he, 
'  I  lose  it,  as  we  lose  the  lark  in  heaven, 

0  damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes; 
But  an  ye  will  it  let  me  see  the  shield.' 
And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  and  Gr»- 

wain  saw 
Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crown'd  with 

gold, 
Bamp  in  the  field,  he  smote  his  thigh,  and 

mock'd:  660 

'  Right  was  the  King  I  our  Lancelot !  that 

true  mau  ! ' 
*  And  right  was  I,'  she  answer'd  merrily, 

Who    dream'd    my  knight    the    g^reatest 

knight  of  aU.' 
'  And  if  /  dream'd,'  said  Gawain,  *  that  you 

love 
This  greatest  knight,  your  pardon  !  lo,  ye 

know  it  f 
Speak  therefore;  shall  I  waste  myself  in 

vain?' 
Full  simple  was  her  answer:  <  What  know 

I? 
My  brethren  have  been  all  my  fellowship; 
And   I,  when  often  they  have   talk'd  of 

love, 
Wish'd  it  had  been  my  mother,  for  they 

talk'd,  670 

Meseem'd,  of  what  they  knew  not;  so  my- 
self— 

1  know  not  if  I  know  what  true  love  is. 
But  if  I  know,  then,  if  I  love  not  him, 
I  know  there  is  none  other  I  can  iQve/ 


'Yea,  by  God's  death,'  said  he,  «ye  kmro 

him  well, 
But  would  not,  knew  ye  what  all  otben 

know, 
And  whom  he  loves.'    *So  be  it,'  eried 

Elaine, 
And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  mwvw; 
But  he  pursued  her,  calling,  <  Stay  a  litue  / 
One  golden  ndnnte's  grace  I  he  wore  year 

sleeve.  eis 

Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not 

name? 
Must  our  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  li 

last? 
Nay  —  like  enow.      Why  then,  far  be  it 

from  me 
To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves  1 
And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  foil 

weU 
Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me 

leave 
My  quest  with  you;  the  diamond  also  — 

here  I 
For  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it; 
And  if  he  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 
From  your  own  hand;  and  whether  he  love 

or  not,  690 

A  diamond  is  a  diamond.    Fare  yon  well 
A  thousand   times  !  —  a  thousand    times 

farewell ! 
Yet,  if  he  love,  and  his  love  hold,  we  two 
May   meet  at   court   hereafter  I   there,   I 

think. 
So  ye  will  learn  the  courtesies  of  the  court. 
We  two  shall  know  each  other.' 

Then  he  gave. 
And  slightly  kiss'd  the  hand  to  whi^  he 

gave. 
The  diamond,  and  all  wearied  of  the  quest 
Leapt  on   his  horse,  and  carolling  as   he 

went 
A  true-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away.      700 

Thence  to  the  court  he  past;  there  told 

the  King 
What  the  King  knew,  '  Sir  Lancelot  is  the 

knight.' 
And  added,   'Sire,  my  liege,   so  much  I 

learnt, 
But  fail'd  to  find  him,  tho'  I  rode  all  round 
The  region;  but  I  lighted  on  the  maid 
Whose  sleeve  he  wore.      She  loves  him; 

and  to  her, 
Deeming  our  courtesy  is  the  truest  law. 
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IgKwt  tlie  diamond.    She  will  render  it; 
For  b?  mine  head  she  knows  his  hidins^ 
pbee.' 

TIm  seldom*frowning  King  frown'd,  and 
replied,  710 

*Too  eoorteoos  tmly  I  ye  shall  go  no  more 
Oa  onest  of  mine,  seeing  that  ye  forget 
Ohsdienee  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings.' 

He  spake  and  parted.    Wroth,  but  all  in 

awe. 
For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without  a 

word, 
Lmger'd  that  other,  staring  after  him; 
Tktn  shook  his  hair,  strode  off,  and  buzz'd 

abroad 
About  the  maid  of  Astolat,  and  her  love. 
All  ears  were  prick'd  at  once,  all  tongues 

were  loosed: 
'  The  maid  of  Astolat  lores  Sir  Lancelot, 
Sir  Laaeelot  Iotcs  the  maid  of  Astolat.'  731 
Some    read    the    King's   face,  some    the 

Queen's,  and  all 
Had  marrel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but 

ntiost 
Predoom'd    her   as   unworthy.    One    old 

dame 
Came  suddenly  on  the   Queen  with  the 

sharp  news. 
She,  that  had  heard  the  noise  of  it  before. 
But  sorrowing  Lancelot  should  haye  stoop'd 

so  low, 
llarr'd  her  friend's  aim  with  pale  tran- 

quillitT. 

So  ran  the  tale  like  fire  about  the  court, 
Fire  in  dry  stubble  a  nine-days'   wonder 

flared;  7jo 

TIQ  eyen  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  or 

thrice 
Forgot  to  drink  to  Lancelot  and  the  Queen, 
Abg  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid 
Smiled  at  each  other,  while  the  Queen,  who 

sat 
With  lips  scTcrely  placid,  felt  the  knot 
Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  un- 
seen 
Crash'd  the  wild  passion  out  against  the  floor 
Beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats  be- 
came 
As   wormwood    and    she    hated    all   who 
pledged. 


Bot  far  away  the  maid  in  Astolat, 
H«r  guiltless  rival,  she  that  ever  kept 


740 


The  one-day-seen  Sir  Lancelot  in  her  heart, 
Crept  to  her  father,  while  be  mused  alone. 
Sat  on  his  knee,  stroked  his  gray  face  and 

said: 
'  Father,  you  call  me  wilful,  and  the  fanlt 
Is  yours  who  let  me  have  my  will,   and 

now, 
Sweet  father,  will  you  let  me   lose  my 

wits?' 
'  Kay,'  said  be,  '  surely.'    '  Wherefore,  let 

me  hence,' 
She  answer'd, '  and  find  out  our  dear  La- 

Taine.' 
'  Ye  will  not  lose  your  wits  for  dear  La- 

vaine.  750 

Bide,'  answer'd  he:  'we  needs  must  heai 

anon 
Of  him,  and  of  that  other.'    *  Ay,'  she  said, 
'  And  of  that  other,  for  I  needs  must  hence 
And  find  that  other,  wberesoe'er  he  be. 
And  with  mine  own  hand  give  his  diamond 

to  him, 
Lest  I  be  found  as  faithless  in  the  quest 
As  yon  proud  prince  who  left  the  quest  to 

me. 
Sweet  father,  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself. 
Death-pale,  for  the  lack  of  gentle  maiden's 

aid.  760 

The  gentler-bom    the  maiden,  the  more 

bound, 
My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 
To  noble  knights  iu  sickness,  as  ye  know. 
When  these  have  worn  their  toaens.    Let 

me  hence, 
I  pray  you.'     Then  her  father  nodding 

said: 
*  Ay,  ay,  the  diamond.     Wit  ye  well,  my 

child. 
Right  fain  were  I  to  learn  this  knight  were 

whole. 
Being  our  greatest.     Tea,  and  you  must 

give  It  — 
And  sure  I  think  this  fruit  is   bung  too 

high 
For    any    mouth     to    gape     for    save    a 

queen's  —  77® 

Nay,  I   mean   nothing;  so  then,  get  yon 

gone. 
Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  ga' 

Lightly,  her  suit  allow'd,  she  slipt  awav* 
And  while  she  made  her  ready  for  her  ride 
Her  father's  latest  word  humm'd  in  her 
ear. 
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*  Being  so  yeiy  wilf al  yon  mnst  go,' 

And  changed  itself  ana  echo'd  in  her  heart, 
'  Being  so  very  ¥rilf ul  you  most  die.' 
Bnt  she  was  happy  enough  and  shook  it 
off,  779 

As  we  shake  off  the  bee  that  buzzes  at  us; 
And  in  her  heart  she  answer'd  it  and  said, 

*  What  matter,  so  I  help  him  back  to  life  ? ' 
Then  far  away  with  good  Sir  Torre  for 

guide 

Rode  oer  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless 
downs 

To  Camelot,  and  before  the  city-gates 

Came  on  her  brother  with  a  happy  face 

Making  a  roan  horse  caper  and  curvet 

For  pleasure  all  about  a  field  of  flowers; 

Whom  when  she  saw, '  Layaine,'  she  cried, 
'  Layaine, 

now  fares  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot  ? '  He 
amazed,  790 

'  Torre  and  £laine  I  why  here  ?  Sir  Lance- 
lot I 

How  know  ye  my  lord's  name  is  Lancelot  ? ' 

But  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  her 
tale, 

Then  turn'd  Sir  Torre,  and  being  in  his 
moods 

Left  them,  and  under  the  strange-statued 
gate, 

Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mysti- 
cally, 

Past  up  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin, 

His  own  far  blood,  which  dwelt  at  Came- 
lot; 

And  her,  Layaine  across  the  poplar  groye 

Led  to  the  cayes.  There  first  she  saw  the 
casque  800 

Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall ;  her  scarlet  sleeve, 

Tho'  carved  and  cut,  and  half  the  pearls 
away, 

Stream'd  from  it  still ;  and  in  her  heart  she 
laugh'd. 

Because  he  had  not  loosed  it  from  his 
helm. 

But  meant  once  more  perchance  to  tourney 
in  it. 

And  when  they  gain'd  the  cell  wherein  he 
slept, 

His  battle-writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 

Lay  naked  on  the  wolf-skin,  and  a  dream 

Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them 
move. 

Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  un- 
shorn, 810 

Graunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself. 


Utter'd  a  little  tender  dolorous  cry. 
The  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  still 
Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  he  roll'd 

his  eyes 
Yet  blank  from  sleep,  she  started  to  him, 

saying, 
'  Tour  prize  the  diamond  sent  yon  bj  the 

King.' 
His  eyes  glisten'd;  she  fancied,  'Is  it  for 

me?' 
And  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  tiie 

tale 
Of  king  and  prince,  the  diamond  sent,  tiie 

quest 
Assien'd  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 
Full  lowly  by  the  comers  of  his  bed,        8ai 
And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand. 
Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 
That  doe.  th«  Usk  Msign'd,  he  kiw'd  her 

face. 
At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floort 
'  Alas,'  he  said,  '  your  ride  hath  wearied 

you. 
Rest  must  yon  have.'     'No  rest  for  me,' 

she  said; 
'  Nay,  for  near  yon,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest.' 
What  might  she  mean  by  that  ?  his  large 

black  eyes, 
Tet  larger  thro'  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon 

her,  8.?o 

Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  itself 
In  the  heart's  colors  on  her  simple  face; 
And  Lancelot  looked  and  was  perplext  in 

mind. 
And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more. 
But  did  not  love  the  color;  woman's  love, 
Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  turn'd 
Sighing,  and  feign 'd  a  sleep  until  he  slept. 

Then   rose  Elaine  and  glided  thro*  the 

fields, 
And  past  beneath  the  weirdly  -  sculptured 

gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin;         840 
There  bode  the  night,  but  woke  with  dawn, 

and  past 
Down  thro'  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields. 
Thence  to  the  cave.     So  day  by  day  she  past 
In  either  twilight  ghost-like  to  and  fro 
Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him, 
And  likewise  many  a  night;  and  Lancelot 
Would,  tho'   he   call'd   his  wound  a  little 

hurt 
Whereof  he   should   be  quickly  whole,'  at 

times 
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Bfmiii-leT«roiM  in  his  beat  and  agony,  seem 
UBOOOfieoiiSy  even  he.    But  the  meek  maid 
Swvetlj  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him    8st 
M— ker  than  any  ehild  to  a  rough  nurse, 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  nek  child, 
And  BOTer  woman  yet,  since  man's  first 

I>id  kindlier  onto  man,  but  her  deep  lore 
Upbore  her;  tUl  the  hermit,  skill'd  in  aU 
Tne  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time, 
ToJd  him  that  her  fine  care  had  saved  his 

life. 
And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush, 
Wonld  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet 

Elaine,  860 

Woold  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 
Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly, 
And  loved  her  with  all  love  except  the 

love 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their 

best, 
Cloeeet  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the 

death 
In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 
And  peradventnre  had  be  seen  her  first 
She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other 

world 
Another  world  for  the  sick  man;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him. 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood,         871 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  knigbt  in  his  mid-sickness 

niacie 
Fall  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resoWe. 
These,  as  but  bom  of  sickness,  conld  not 

live; 
For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him 

Foil  often  the  bright  image  of  one  face. 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart. 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly 

grace  880 

Beam'd  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answered 

not. 
Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right 

wen 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what 

this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd  h^r 

sight. 
And  drave  her  ere  her  time  across  the 

fields 
Far  into  the  rich  city,  where  alone 


She  murmur'd, '  Vain,  in  vain  I  it  cannot  be. 
He  will  not  love  me.    How  then  ?  must  I 

die?' 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird,    889 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes. 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  'Must  I 

die?' 
And  now  to  right  she  tnm'd,  and  now  to 

left. 
And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest; 
And  *  Him  or  death,'  she  mutter'd,  *  death 

or  him,' 
Again  and  like  a  burthen,  *  Him  or  death.' 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hurt  was 
whole. 
To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three.       900 
There  mom  by  mom,  arraying  her  sweet 

In  that  wherein  she  deem'd  she  look'd  her 

best, 
She  came  before  Sir   Lancelot,  for   she 

thought, 
<  If  I  be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  robes, 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  falL' 
And  Lancelot  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gift  of 

him 
For  her  own  self  or  hers:  *and  do  not 

shun 
To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  your  true 

heart;  909 

Such  service  have  ye  done  me  that  I  make 
My  will  of  yours,  aud  prince  and  lord  am  I 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  can.' 
Then  like  a  ghost  she  lifted  up  her  face. 
But  like  a  ghost  without  the  power  to 

speak. 
And  Lancelot  saw  that  she   withheld  her 

wish, 
And  bode  among  them  yet  a  little  space 
Till  he  should  learn  it;  and   one  mom  it 

chanced 
He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews, 
And  said,  '  Delay  no  longer,  speak  yonr 

wish,  919 

Seeing  I  go  to-day.'    Then  out  she  brake: 
'  Going  ?  and  we  shall  never  see  yon  more. 
And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word.' 
*  Speak;  that  I  live  to  hear,'  he  said,  'is 

yours.' 
Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spokt: 
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'I  have  gone  mad.    I  loTe  you;  let  me  die.' 
<  Ah,  sister,'  answer'd  Lancelot,  '  what  is 

this?' 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
'  Your  loTO,'  she  said,  '  yoor  love  —  to  be 

your  wife.' 
And  Lancelot  answer'd,  '  Had  I  chosen  to 

wed,  939 

I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine; 
Bnt  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine.' 

*  No,  no,'  she  cried, '  I  care  not  to  be  wife, 
Bnt  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face. 
To  serve  yon,  and  to  follow  you  thro'  Uie 

world.' 
And  Lancelot  answer'd:  '  Nay,  the  world, 

the  world. 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  stupid  heart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation  —  nay. 
Full  ill  then  should  i  quit  your  broUier's 

love, 
And  yoor  good  father's  kindness.'    And 

she  said,  940 

*  Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face  — 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  days  are  done  ! ' 

*  Nay,  noble  maid,'  he  answer  d, '  ten  times 

nay  I 
This  is  not  love,  but  love's  first  flash  in 

youth. 
Most  common;  yea,  I  know  it  of  mine  own 

self. 
And  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  self 
Hereafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of 

Hfe 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your 

age. 
And  then  will  I,  for  true  yon  are  and  sweet 
Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood,    950 
More  specially  should  your  good  knight 

be  poor, 
Endow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas. 
So  that  would  make  you  happy;  further- 
more, 
Even  to  the  death,  as  tho'  ye  were   my 

blood, 
In  all  your  ouarrels  will  I  be  your  knight. 
This  will  I  ao,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake, 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot.' 

While  he  spoke 
She  neither  blush 'd  nor  shook,  but  deathly- 
pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  re- 
plied, o^ 


<  Of  all  this  will  I  nothing;'  and  so  fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her 
tower. 

Then  spake,  to  whom  thro'  those  Uaek 
walls  of  yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father:  *  Ay,  a 

flash, 
I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 
Too  courteous  are  ye,  fair  Lord  Lancelot. 
I  pray  yon,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.' 

Laneelot  said, 

*  That  were  against  me;  what  I  can  I  will; ' 
And  there  that  day  remain'd,  and  toward 

even  970 

Sent  for  his  shield.    Full  meekly  rose  the 

maid, 
Stript  off  the  case,  and  gave  the  naked 

shield; 
Then,  when  she  heard  his  horse  upon  the 

stones. 
Unclasping  flung  the  casement  back,  and 

look'd 
Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve 

had  gone. 
And  Lancelot   knew    the    little    clinking 

sound; 
And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 
That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking 

at  him. 
And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved  his 

hand, 
Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away.    980 
This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat. 
His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  the  case, 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labor,  left. 
But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture 

form*d 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured 

wall. 
Then  came  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones, 

*  Have  comfort,'  whom  she  greeted  quietly. 
Then  came  her  brethren  saying,  *  Peace  to 

thee, 
Sweet  sister,'  whom  she  answer'd  with  all 

calm.  990 

Bnt  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again, 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant 

field 
Approaching  thro'  the  darkness,  call'd;  the 

owls 
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Wailiag  had  power  opon  her,  and  she  mixt 
Her  tmomcB  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  eTeniiig  and  the  moanings  of  the  wind. 

Aad  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song, 
Ajid  eall'd  her  song  'The  Song  of  Love 

and  Death,' 
And  sang  it;  sweetly  could  she  make  and 

•ing. 

*  Sweet  is  true  lore  the*  giren  in  Tain,  in 
▼ain;  looo 

And  sweet  is  death  who  pats  an  end  to  pain. 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

'  Lore,  art  thon  sweet  ?  then  bitter  death 
must  be. 
Lore,  thou  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Lore,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

'  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade 
away; 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless 
clay ; 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

'  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me ; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow  I  let  me  die.*       loi  i 

High  with  the  last  line  scaled  her  voice, 

and  this, 
AD  in  a  llery  dawning  wild  with  wind 
Hiat  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard, 

and  thought 
With  shuddering,  '  Hark  the  Phantom  of 

the  house 
That  ever  shrieks  before  a  death,'   and 

eaU'd 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  hurry  and  fear 
Ran  to  her,  and  lo !  the  blood -red  light  of 

dawn 
Flared  on  her  face,  she  shrilling,  *  Let  me 

die  I' 

Aa   when    we  dwell    upon  a  word  we 

know,  loao 

Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  why. 
So  dwelt  the  father  on  her  face,  and  thought, 
•  Is  this  Elaine  ? '  till  back  the  maiden  fell. 
Then  gave  a  languid  hand  to  each,  and  lay, 
Speaking   a  still   good  -  morrow  with  her 

eyes. 
At  last  she  said:  'Sweet  brothers,  yester- 
night 
I  teem'd  a  cnrions  little  maid  again. 


As  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  among  the 

woods, 
And  when  ye  used  to  take  me  with  the 

flood  IQ30 

Up  the  great  river  in  the  boatman's  boat. 
Only  ye  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape 
That  has  the  poplar  on  it;  there  ye  fixt 
Your  limit,  oit  returning  with  the  tide. 
And  yet  I  cried  because  ye  would  not  pass 
Beyond  it,  and  far  up  the  shining  flood 
Until  we  found  the  palace  of  the  King. 
And  yet  ye  would  not;  but  this  night  I 

dream'd 
That  I  was  all  alone  upon  the  flood. 
And  then  I  said,  "  Now  shall  I  have  my 

will;"  1040 

And  there  I  woke,  but  still  the  wish  re- 

main'd. 
So  let  me  hence  that  I  may  pass  at  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  up  the  flood. 
Until  I  find  the  palace  of  the  King. 
There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all, 
And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me; 
But  there  the  fine  Gawain  will  wonder  at 

me. 
And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  mnse  at 

me; 
Gawain,  who  bade  a  thousand  farewells  to 

me, 
Lancelot,  who  coldly  went,  nor  bade  me 

one.  lojo 

And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and  my 

love. 
And  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pity  me. 
And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me. 
And  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest  I ' 

'  Peace,'  said  her  father, '  O  my  child,  ye 

seem 
Light-beaded,  for  what  force  is  yours  to  go 
So  far,  being  sick?  and  wherefore  woiud 

ye  look 
On  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  scorns  us 


pron 
ill?* 


Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heave 

and  move, 
And  bluster  into  stormy  sobs  and  say:    io«o 
'  I  never  loved  him ;  an  I  meet  with  him, 
I  care  not  howsoever  great  he  be, 
Then  will  I  strike  at  him  and  strike  him 

down. 
Give  me  good  fortune,  I  wOl  strike  him 

dead. 
For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  the  honse.* 
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To  whom  the  gentle  sister  made  reply: 
*Fret  not  yourself,  dear  brother,  nor  be 

wroth, 
Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot's  fault 
Not  to  love  me  than  it  is  mine  to  love 
Him  of  all  men  who  seems  to  me  the  high- 
est.' 1070 

*  Highest  ? '  the  father  answer'd,  echoing 

« highest  ?  '— 
He  meant  to  break  the  passion  in  her  — 

*nay. 
Daughter,  I  know  not  what  you  call  the 

hiehest; 
But  this  I  know,  for  all  the  people  know  it, 
He  loves  the  Queen,  and  in  an  open  shame. 
And  she  returns  his  love  in  open  shame; 
If  this  be  high,  what  is  it  to  be  low  ? ' 

Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat: 
'  Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  sick  am  I 
Fo^  anser.    These  are  slanders;  never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk.    1081 
He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 
But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 
One  peerless,  without  stain;  so  let  me  pass. 
My  father,  howsoe'er  I  seem  to  you. 
Not  all  unhappy,  having  loved  God's  best 
And  greatest,  tho'  my  love  had  no  return. 
Tet,  seeing  you  desire  your  child  to  live, 
Thanks,  but  yon  work  against  your  own 

desire. 
For  if  I  could  believe  the  things  you  say 
I  should   but  die   the  sooner;   wherefore 

cease,  109 1 

Sweet  father,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean  and 

die.' 

So  when  the  ghostly  man  had  come  and 

gone. 
She,  with  a  face  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven, 
Besought  Lavaine  to  write  as  she  devised 
A   letter,  word  for   word;    and   when   he 

ask'd, 
*  Is  it  for  Lancelot,  is  it  for  my  dear  lord  ? 
Then  will  I  bear  it  gladly; '  she  replied, 
'  For  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  and  all  the 

world,  I  too 

But  I  myself  must  bear  it.'   Then  he  wrote 
The  letter  she  devised;  which  being  writ 
And  folded,  '  O  sweet  father,  tender  and 

true, 
Deny  me  not,'  she  said  —  *  ye  never  yet 
Denied  my  fancies  —  this,  however  strange, 


My  latest.    Lay  the  letter  in  mr  haiid 
A  little  ere  I  die,  and  close  the  Iiand 
Upon  it;  I  shall  guard  it  even  in  death. 
And  when  the  heat  has  gone  from  out  my 

heart,  ttog 

Then  take  the  little  bed  on  which  I  di«d 
For  Lancelot's  love,  and  deck  it  like  the 

Queen's 
For  richness,  and  me  also  like  the  Queen 
In  all  I  have  of  rich,  and  lay  me  on  it. 
And  let  there  be  prepared  a  chariot-laer 
To  take  me  to  the  river,  and  a  barse 
Be  ready  on  the  river,  clothed  in  blsek. 
I  go  in  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  Queen. 
There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine  own 

self. 
And  none  of  yon  can  speak  for  me  so  welL 
And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone 
Gro  with  me;  he  can  steer  and  row,  and 

he  itai 

Will  guide  me  to  that  palace,  to  the  doors.' 


She  ceased.  Her  father  promised ;  where- 
upon 

She  grew  so  cheerful  that  they  deem'd  her 
death 

Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  blood. 

But  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the 
eleventh 

Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  and  she  died. 

So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

But  when  the  next  sun  brake  from  un- 
derground, 1130 

Then,  those  two  brethren  slowly  with  bent 
brows 

Accompanying,  the  sad  chariot-bier 

Past  like  a  shadow  thro'  the  field,  that 
shone 

Full-summer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the 
barge, 

Pall'd  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite,  lay. 

There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the 
house, 

Loyal,  the  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck. 

Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 

So  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot 
took 

And  on  the  black  decks  laid  her  in  her 
bed,  1140 

Set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  o'er  her  hung 

The  silken  case  with  braided  blazonings. 

And  kiss'd  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  te 
her. 
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'SifltaTt  €u«well  foroyer/  mnd  again, 

*  Fmwelly  swoet  sister/  parted  all  in  tears. 

T^an  foae  tiie  dumb  ola  servitor,  and  the 

OmM^d  br  the  dumb,  went  upward  witb  the 

In  lier  rigbt  band  the  lily,  in  ber  left 
Tbe  letter  —  all  ber  bright  hair  streaming 

down  — 
And  all  tbe  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold    nso 
I>rawn  to  ber  waist,  and  she  herself  in 

white 
AH  but  ber  face,  and  that  dear-featured 

face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead, 
Bat  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smiled. 

That  day  Sir  Lanoelot  at  the    palace 

craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere,  to  give  at  last 
Tbe  price  of  half  a  realm,  his  costly  gift, 
Hard-won  and  hardly  won  with  bruise  and 

blow. 
With  deaths  of  others,  and  almost  his  own, 
Tbe  nine-years-fought-for  diamonds;    for 

be  saw  1160 

One  of  ber  house,  and  sent  him  to  the 

Queen 
Bearing  bis  wish,  whereto  the  Queen  agreed 
Witb  such  and  so  unmoved  a  majesty 
8U  mi^t  have  «»em'<i  her  .tatue,  but  that 

be. 
Low-drooping  till  he  wellnigh  kiss'd  her 

feet 
For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a  sidelong  eve  • 
The  shadow  of  some  piece  of  pointed  lace, 
In  the  Queen's  shaaow,  vibrate    on    the 

walls. 
And  parted,  laughing  in  his  courtly  heart. 

All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side,      1 170 
Vine-elad,  of  Arthur's  palace   toward  the 

stream, 
Tliay  met,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  utter'd: 

'  Queen, 
Lady,  mv  lie^,  in  whom  I  have  my  joy, 
Take,  what  I  had  not  won  except  for  you, 
Tbeee  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  making 

them 
An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth, 
Or  necklace  for  a  neck  to  which  the  swan's 
la  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's.     These  are 

words; 
Tour  beauty  is  your  beauty,  and  I  sin 
In  speaking,  yet  O,  grant  my  worship  of  it 


Words,  as  we  grant  grief  tears.    Such  sin 

in  words  uSi 

Perchance,  we  both  can  pardon;  but,  my 

Queen, 
I  hear  of  rumors  flying  thro'  your  court 
Our  bond,  as  not  the  TOud  of  man  and  wife. 
Should  have  in  it  an  absoluter  trust 
To  make  up  that  defect:  let  rumors  be. 
When  did   not  rumors  fly  ?  these,  as  I 

trust 
That  you  trust  me  in  your  own  nobleness, 
I  may  not  well  believe  that  you  believe.' 

While  thus  he  spoke,  half  tum'd  away, 

the  Queen  1190 

Brake  from  the  vast  oriel-embowering  vine 
Leaf  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them 

off, 
Till  all  the  place  whereon  she  stood  was 

green; 
Then,  when  he  ceased,  in  one  eold  passive 

hand 
Received  at  once  and  laid  aside  tbe  gems 
There  on  a  table  near  her,  and  repliM: 

'  It  may  be  I  am  quicker  of  belief 
Than  you  believe  me,  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
Our  bond   is  not  the   bond  of  man  and 

wife. 
This  good  is  in  it,  whatsoe'er  of  ill,        laoo 
It  can  be  broken  easier.     I  for  you 
This  many  a  year  have  done  despite  and 

wrong 
To  one  whom  ever  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I    did    acknowledge    nobler.     What    are 

these? 
Diamonds  for  me  I   they  had  been  thrice 

.  their  worth 
Being  your  gift,  had  you  not  lost  ^our  own. 
To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 
Must  vary  as  the  giver's.     Not  for  me  I 
For  ber  I  for  your  new  fancy.     Only  this 
Grant  me,   I   pray  you;  have  your  joys 

apart.  laio 

I  doubt  not  that,  however  changed,  yon 

keep 
So  much  of  what  is  graceful ;  and  mvself 
Would  shun  to  break  those  bounds  of  cour- 
tesy 
In  which  as  Arthur's  Queen  I  move  and 

rule. 
So  cannot  speak  my  mind.   An  end  to  this  I 
A  strange  one  !  yet  I  take  it  with  Amen. 
So  pray  you,  add  ny  diamonds  to  ber 

pearls; 
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Deek  lier  with  these;  tell  her,  she  shines 

me  down: 
An  armlet  for  an  arm  to  which  the  Queen's 
Ib  haggard,  or  a  necklace  for  a  neck      isao 
O,  as  much  fairer  — as  a  faith  once  &ir 
Was  richer  than  these  diamonds  —  hers  not 

mine  — 
Nay,  hy  the  mother  of  our  Lord  himself, 
Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  work  my 

wUl  — 
She  shall  not  have  them.' 

Saying  which  she  seized. 
And,  thro'  the  casement  standing  wide  for 

heat, 
Flnng  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  and 

smote  the  stream. 
Then  from  the  smitten  surface  flash'd,  as  it 

were. 
Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  they  past 

away. 
Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  dis- 
dain lajo 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window 

ledge. 
Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the 

barge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  iu  blackest  night 

But  the  wild  Queen,  who  saw  not,  burst 

away 
To  weep  and  wail  in  secret;  and  the  barge, 
On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  paused. 
There  two  stood  arm'd,  and  kept  the  door; 

to  whom, 
All  up  the  marble  stair,  tier  over  tier,    1140 
Were  added  mouths  that  gaped,  and  eyes 

that  ask'd, 
'  What  is  it  ? '  but  that  oarsman's  haggard 

face. 
As  hard  and  still  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Shape  to  their  fancy's   eye  from   broken 

rocks 
On  some  cliff-side,  appall'd  them,  and  they 

said: 
*  He  is  enchanted,  cannot  speak  —  and  she. 
Look  how  she  sleeps  —  the  Fairy  Queen,  so 

fair  ! 
Yea,  but  how  pale  !  what  are  they  ?  flesh 

and  blood  ? 
Or  come  to  take  the  King  to  Fairyland  ? 
For  some  do  hold  our  Arthur  cannot  die, 
But  that  he  passes  into  Fairyland.'  1351 


While  thus  they  babbled  of  the  Kia^  «^ 

King 
Came  girt  with  knights.    Then  tnni'd  iSbe 

tongneless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  fnll  eye,  and  vow 
And  pointed  to  the  damsel  and  the  doors. 
So  Arthur  bade  the  meek  Sir  Pereivale 
And  pure  Sir  Galahad  to  uplift  the  maud; 
And  reverently  they  bore  her  into  halL 
Then  came  the  fine  Gawain  and  wondered 

at  her,  1399 

And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mosed  at  her. 
And  last  the  Queen  herself,  and  pitied  her; 
But  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
Stoopt,  took,  brake  seal,  and  read  it;  this 
aU: 


'Most  noble  lord.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 

Lake, 
I,  sometime  eall'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Come,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  farewell. 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  yoa. 
I  loved  yon,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my 

death. 
And  therefore  to  our  Lady  Guinevere,  1370 
And  to  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan: 
Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  bnriaL 
Pray  for  my  soul  thou  too,  Sir  Lancelot, 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless.' 

Thus  he  read; 
And  ever  in  the  reading  lords  and  dames 
Wept,  looking  often  from  his  face  who  read 
To  hers  which  lay  so  silent,  and  at  times. 
So  touch'd  were  they,  half-thinking  that  her 

lips 
Who  had  devised  the  letter  moved  again. 

Then  freely  spoke  Sir  Lancelot  to  them 

all :  laSo 

'  My  lord  liege  Arthur,  and  all  ye  that  hear. 
Know  that  for  this  most  gentle  maiden's 

death 
Right  heavy  am  I;  for  g^ood  she  was  and 

true, 
But  loved  me  with  a  love  beyond  all  love 
In  women,  whomsoever  I  have  known. 
Yet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again; 
Not  at  my  years,  however  it  hold  in  youth. 
I  swear   by   truth  and  knighthood  that  I 

gave 
Xo  cause,  not  willingly,  for  such  a  love. 
To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimony,  1290 
Her  brethren,  and  her  father,  who  himself 
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it  m«  to  be  plain  mnd  blant,  and  uae, 
To  break  ber  passion,  some  discourtesy 
Aninst  my  nature;  what  I  could,  I  did. 
I  Milt  ber  and  I  bade  ber  no  farewell; 
TWy  bad  I  dreamt  the  damsel  would  have 

diad, 
I  augbt  bare  pat  my  wits  to  some  rough 

use, 
Ajid  help'd  ber  from  herself.' 

Then  said  the  Queen  — 
Sea  was    her  wrath,  yet  working    after 

storm: 
*Ta  might  at  least  have  done  her  so  much 

graee,  ijoo 

Fair  lord,  as  would  have  help'd  ber  from 

ber  death.' 
Ha  raised  bis  bead,  their  eyes  met  and  hers 

fell. 
He  adding:  '  Queen,  she  would  not  be  con- 
tent 
Save  that  I  wedded  her,  which  conld  not 

be. 
Then  might  she  follow  me  thro'  the  world, 

sheask'd; 
It  could  not  be.     I  told  her  that  her  love 
Was  bat  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken 

down. 
To  rise  hereafter  in  a  stiller  flame 
Toward  one  more  worthy  of  her  —  then 

would  I,  1309 

More  specially  were  he  she  wedded  poor, 
Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory 
la  mine  own  realm  beyond  the   narrow 


To  keep  tbam  in  all  joyance.     More  than 

this 
I  coold  not;  this  she  woold  not,  and  she 

died.' 

He  paosing,  Arthur  answer'd:  'O  my 
knight, 
It  will  be  to  thy  worship,  as  mj  knicrbt. 
And  mine,  as  h«ad  of  all  our  Table  Round, 
To  sea  that  she  be  buried  worshipfuUy.' 


80  toward  that  shrine  which  then  in  all 
the  realm 
Was  riebest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The     marshall'd    Order    of    their    Table 
Round,  ipi 

And  Lancelot  sad  beyond  his  wont,  to  see 
The  maiden  buried,  not  as  one  unknown. 
Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies, 
And  mass,  and  rolling  moaio,  lika  a  qoaeii. 


And  when  the  knights  bad  laid  her  comely 

bead 
Low  in  the  dust  of  half-forgotten  kings. 
Then  Arthur  spake  among  them:  '  Let  her 

tomb 
Be  costly,  and  her  image  thereupon,      1319 
And  let  the  shield  of  lAucelot  at  her  feet 
Be  carven,  and  her  lily  in  her  hand. 
And  let  the  story  of  ber  dolorous  Toyage 
For  all  true  hearts  be  blazon'd  on  her  tomb 
In  letters  gold  and  azure  I '  which  was 

wrought 
Thereafter;   but  when  now  the  lords  and 

dames 
And  people,  from  the  high  door  streaming, 

brake 
Disorderly,  as  homeward  each,  the  Queen, 
Who  mark'd  Sir  Lancelot  where  be  moved 

apart. 
Drew  near,  and  sigh'd  in  passing, '  Lance- 
lot, 
Forgive  me;  mine  was  jealousy  in  love.'  1340 
He    answered    with    his    eyes    npon    the 

ground, 
'  That  IS  love's  curse;  pass  on,  my  Qneen, 

forgiven.' 
But  Arthur,  who  beheld  his  cloudy  brows, 
Approach'd   him,  and  with  full  affection 

said: 

'  Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thon  in  whom  I 

have 
Most  joy  and  most  affiance,  for  I  know 
What  thou  hast  been  in  battle  by  my  side. 
And  many  a  time  have  watch 'd  thee  at  the 

Ult 
Strike  down  the  lusty  and  long  practised 

knight  1349 

And  let  the  younger  and  unskill'd  go  by 
To  win  his  honor  and  to  make  his  name. 
And  loved  thy  courtesies  and  thee,  a  man 
Made  to  be  loved;  but  now   I   would  to 

God, 
Seeing  the  homeless  trouble  in  thine  eves, 
Thou    oouldst   have    loved    this    maiden, 

shaped,  it  seems. 
By  God  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  face, 
If  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead, 
Delicately  pure  and  marvellously  fair. 
Who  might  have  brought  thee,  now  a  lonely 

man  1359 

Wifeless  and  heirless,  noble  issue,  sons 
Bom  to  the  glory  uf  thy  name  and  fame. 
My  knight,  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  of  tba 

Lake.' 
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Then  answer'd  Lancelot:  '  Fair  she  was, 

my  King, 
Fnre,  as  yon  ever  wish  your  knights  to  be. 
To  doubt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye, 
To  doubt  her  pureness  were  to  want  a 

heart  — 
Yea,  to  be  loved,  if  what  is  worthy  love 
Could  bind  him,  but  free  love  will  not  be 

bound.' 

*  Free  love,  so  bound,  were  freest,'  said 

the  Eang.  1369 

<  Let  love  be  free;  free  love  is  for  the  best. 

And,  after  heaven,  on  our  duU  side  of 

death. 
What  should  be  best,  if  not  so  pure  a  love 
Clothed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness  ?  yet  thee 
She  fail'd  to  bind,  tho'  being,  as  I  think. 
Unbound  as  yet,  and  gentle,  as  I  know.' 

And  Lancelot  answer'd  nothing,  but  he 
went. 
And  at  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove,  and  watch'd 
The  high  reed  wave,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  saw  the  barge  that  brought  her  mov- 
ing down,  1380 
Far-off,  a  blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 
Low  in  himself:    'Ah,  simple  heart  and 

sweet, 
Ye  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen's.    Pray  for 

thy  soul  ? 
Ay,  that  will  I.     Farewell  too  —  now  at 

last- 
Farewell,  fair  lily.     "  Jealousy  in  love  ?  " 
Not  rather  dead  love's  harsh  heir,  jealous 

pride? 
Queen,  if  I  grant  the  jealousy  as  of  love. 
May  not  your  crescent  fear  for  name  and 

fame 
Speak,  as  it  waxes,  of  a  love  that  wanes  ? 
Why  did  the  King  dweU  on  my  name  to 
me  ?  1391 

Mine  ovra  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  re- 
proach, 
Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Caught  from  his  mother's  arms  —  the  won- 
drous one 
Who  passes  thro'  the  vision  of  the  night  — 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  hymns 
Heard   on   the   winding  waters,  eve  and 

mom 
She  kiss'd  me  saying,  **  Thou  art  fair,  my 
child, 


As  a  king's  son,"  and  often  in  her  arms 
She  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  she  had  drown'd  me  in  it,  where'er 

it  be !  1401 

For  what  am  I  ?  what  profits  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight  ?    I  fought  for  it,  and 

have  it. 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none;  to  lose  it,  pain; 
Now  grown  a  part  of  me;  but  what  nse  in 

it? 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  tin 

known? 
Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  g^at  ? 
Alas  for  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur's  heart !     I  needs  must 

break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me.    Not  with- 
out 1410 
She  wills  it  —  would  I,  if  she  will'd  it? 

nay. 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  would  not,  then  may 

God, 
I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  ang^l  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me  far. 
And  fling  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere. 
Among  the    tumbled    fragments    of    the 

hills.' 

So  groan'd   Sir  Lancelot  in  remorseful 
pain. 
Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man. 


THE  HOLY   GRAIL 

From  noiseful  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess 

done 
In  tournament  or  tilt,  Sir  Percivale 
Whom  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  call'd 

the  Pure, 
Had  past  into  the  silent  life  of  prayer. 
Praise,  fast,  and  alms;  and  leaving  for  the 

cowl 
The  helmet  in  an  abbey  far  away 
From  Camelot,  there,  and  not  long  after, 

died. 

And  one,  a  fellow-monk  among  the  rest, 
Ambrosius,  loved   him   much   beyond  the 

rest. 
And   honor'd   him,  and  wrought  into  his 

heart  10 

A  way  by  love  that  waken'd  love  within. 
To  answer  that  which  came;  and  as  they 

sat 
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BftimUi  a  world-old  yew-tree,  darkening 

half 
Thm  eloisten,  on  a  gmtf  al  April  mom 
That  polPd  tiie    swaying    branches    into 

smoke 
Alftore  them,  ere  the  snmmer  when  he  died, 
Tile  monk  Ambrosins  qnestion'd  Percivale: 

*0  brother,  I  have  seen  this  yew-tree 
smoke, 
spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hundred 

-'^  never  have  I  known  the  world  with- 
^         oat,  ao 

-^or  ever  stray 'd  beyond  the  pale.     But 

thee. 
When  first  thoa  earnest  •—  such  a  courtesy 
^|iske  thro'  the  limbs  and  in  the  voice  —  I 

knew 
(or  one  of  those  who  eat  in  Arthur's  hall; 
For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like   to 

coins. 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  every  one  of  you 
Stamp'd  with  the  image  of  the  King;  and 

now 
Tell  me,  what  drove  thee  from  the  Table 

Round, 
My  hfother  ?  was  it  earthly  passion  crost  ?  ' 

'Kay,'  said  the  knight;   'for  no  such 
passion  mine.  30 

But  the  sweet  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail 
Drove  me  from  all  vainglories,  rivalries, 
And  earthly  heats  that  spring  and  sparkle 

out 
Among  us  in    the    jousts,   while   women 

watch 
Wbo  wins,  who  falls,  and  waste  the  spirit- 
ual strength 
Within  us,  better  offer'd  up  to  heaven.' 

To  whom  the  monk:  <The  Holy  Grail  I 

—  I  trust 
We  are  green  in  Heaven's  eyes;  but  here 

too  much 
We    moulder — as    to    things    without  I 

mean  — 
Tet  one  of  your  own  knights,  a  guest  of 

ours,  40 

Told  us  of  this  in  our  refectory, 
But  spake  with  such  a  sadness  and  so  low 
We  heard  not  half  of  what  he  said.     What 

is  it? 
IkB  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and 

fowT' 


'  Nay,  monk  I  what  phantom  ? '  answer'd 

Percivale. 
*  The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our 

Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat  — 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah  —  the  good 

saint  so 

Arimathsan  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Uhristmas,    mindful  of  our 

Lord. 
And  there  awhile  it  bode;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  be  was  heal'd  at 

once, 
By  faith,  of  all  his  Uls.     But  then  the 

times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  heaven,  and  disap« 

peard. 


To  whom  the   monk:    'From  oor  old 

books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury,  60 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arviragus, 
Gave  bim   an  isle  of  marsh  whereon  to 

build ; 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the 

marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore, 
For  so  they  say,  these  books  of  ours,  but 

seem 
Mute  of  this  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
But  wbo  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day  ? ' 

<  A  woman,'  answer'd  Percivale,  *  a  nun. 
And  one  no  further  off  in  blood  from  me 
Than  sister;  and  if  ever  holy  maid  70 

With  knees  of  adoration  wore  the  stone, 
A  holy  maid;  tho'  never  maiden  glow'd. 
But  that  was  in  her  earlier  maidenhood. 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love. 
Which,  being  rudely  blunted,  glanced  and 

shot 
Only  to  holy  things;  to  prayer  and  praise 
She  gave  herself,  to  fast  and  alms.     And 

Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous 

race,  te 

Across  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat,  and  she  pray'd  and  &sted  all  tha 

more. 
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*  And  he  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or 
what 
Her  all  bat  utter  whiteness  held  for  sin, 
A  man  wellnigh  a  hundred  winters  old. 
Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
A  legend  handed  down  thro'  five  or  six. 
And  each  of  these  a  hundred  wiuters  old, 
From  our  Lord's  time.    And  when  King 

Arthur  made 
His  Table  Round,  and  all  men's  hearts  he- 
came  90 
Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That    now  the    Holy   Grail  would  come 

agun; 
But  sin  broke   out.     Ah,  Christ,  that  it 

would  come. 
And  heal  the   world  of  all  their  wicked- 
ness I 
«  O  Father  I "  ask'd  the  maiden,  «  might  it 

come 
To  me  by  prayer  and  fasting  ?  "    **  Nay," 

said  he, 
"I   know  not,  for  thy  heart  is   pure  as 

snow." 
And  so  she  pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 
Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro'  her,  and  I 

thought 
She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I 
saw  her. 


xoo 


*  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  me. 
And  when  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her 

eyes 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  beautiful, 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful, 
Beautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness  ! 
And  "  O  my  brother  Percivale,"  she  said, 
"  Sweet    brother,   I   have   seen   the   Holy 

Grail; 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a 

sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills      109 
Blown,  and  I  thought,  '  It  is  not  Arthur*s 

use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight.'    And  the  slender 

sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 
ComiRg  upon  me  —  O  never  harp  nor  horn. 
Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch 

with  hand. 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came;  and  then 
Stream'd  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver 

beam, 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy 

Grail, 


Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive, 
Till  all  the  white  mils  of  my  cell 

dyed 
With  rosy  colors  leaping  on  the  wall;         ^^ 
And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  GraiE 
Past,  and  the  beam  decay'd,  and  from 

walls     * 

The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night. 
So  naw  the  Holy  Thing  ia  here  again 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thon  too  and  pra>^^ 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  *" 

pray. 
That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be 
By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be 

heal'd." 

*  Then  leaving  the  pale  nun,  I  spake  of 
this  tjs 

To  all  men;  and  myself  fasted  and  pray'd 
Always,  and  many  among  us  many  a  week 
Fasted  and  pray'd  even  to  the  uttermost. 
Expectant  of  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

'And  one  there  was  among  us,  erex 
moved 

Among  us  in  white  armor,  Galahad. 

**  God  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beauti- 
ful I " 

Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubb'd  him  knight, 
and  none 

In  so  young  youth  was  ever  made  a  knight 

Till  Galahad;  and  this  Galahad,  when  he 
heard 

My  sister's  vision,  fill'd  me  with  amaze;    140 

His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own,  they 
seem'd 

Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  than  I. 

'  Sister  or  brother  none  had  he ;  but  some 
Caird  him  a  son   of  Lancelot,  and  some 

said 
Begotten     by     enchantment  —  chatterers 

they,  ' 
Like  birds  of  passage  piping  up  and  down. 
That  gape  for  flies  —  we  know  not  whence 

they  come; 
For  when  was  Lancelot  wanderingly  lewd  ? 

<  But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore 

away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of 

hair  15c 

Which  made  a  silken   mat-work   for  her 

feet; 
And  out  of  this  she  plaited  broad  and  long 
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A  mtKCOg  tword-belty  aad  wov«  with  silver 

tnread 
And  erimfon  in  th«  belt  a  straofife  device, 
A  erimeoik  grmil  within  a  silver  beam; 
And  taw  Um  bright  boj-knight,  and  bound 

it  on  him, 
^%ying:  **  My  knight,  my  love,  my  knight 

of  heaven, 
^  tbon,  my  love,  whose  love  is  one  with 
^  mine, 

^  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my 

belt, 
^ao  forth,  for  thon  shalt  see  what  I  have 
seen,  160 

And  break  thro'  all,  till  one  will  crown  thee 

king 
ftrin  the  spiritual  city;"  and  as  she  spake 
She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
'Hiro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid 

her  mind 
Od  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief. 

*  Then  came  a  year  of  miracle.    O  bro- 
ther, 
Li  oqt  g«rt  I1.II  there  rtood  •  T«»i>t 

chair, 
Fasbion'd  by  Merlin  ere  he  past  away. 
And  earven  with  strange  figures;  and  in 

and  out 
The  figures,  like  a  serpent,  ran  a  scroll   170 
Of  letters  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  read. 
And  Meriin  call'd  it  <«the  Siege   Peril- 
ous," 
Perilous  for  good  and  ill;  <*for  there,"  he 

said, 
**  No  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose  him- 
self." 
And  once  by  misadvertence  Merlin  sat 
In  his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost;  but 

he, 
Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom. 
Cried,  **  If  I  lose  myself,  I  save  myself  I  " 

'Then  on  a  summer  night  it  came  to 

pass. 
While  the  great  banquet  lay  along  the 

hall,  180 

That  Galahad  would  sit  down  in  Merlin's 

chair. 

'And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we 
heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs. 
And  rendug,  and  a  bUut,  and  overhead 
Thuodtr  and  in  tha  thnnder  waa  a  oiy. 


And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear 

than  day; 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  HoH 

GraU 
All  over  cover'd  with  a  luminous  cloud. 
And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it 

past  190 

But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose. 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  sware  a 

vow. 

'  I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 
Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grail,  would 

ride 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it. 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 
My  sister  saw  it;  and  Galahad  sware  the 

vow. 
And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot's  eousin, 

sware,  aoo 

And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among  the 

knights. 
And  Grawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the 

rest.' 

Then  spake  the  monk  Ambrosius,  asking 
him, 
•  What  said  the  King  ?    Did  Arthur  take 
the  vow  ? 

•Nay,  for  my  lord,'  said  Pereivale,  'the 

King, 
Was  not  in  hall;  for  early  that  same  day. 
Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  bandit  bold. 
An  outraged  maiden  sprang  into  the  hall 
Crying  on  help;  for  all  her  shining  hair 
Was  smear'd  with  earth,  and  either  milky 

arm  a  10 

Red-rent  with  hooks  of  bramble,  and  all 

she  wore 
Tom  as  a  sail  that  leaves  the  rope  is  torn 
In  tempest.     So  the  King  arose  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those 

irild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm.    How* 

beit 
Some  little  of  this  marvel  be  too  saw. 
Returning  o'er  the  plain  that  then  began 
To  darken   under  Camelot;    whence  ttbe 

King 
Look'd  up,  calling  aloud,  **  Lo,  there  1  the 

torn 
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Of  our  great  hall  are  roll'd  in  thunder- 
smoke  I  sao 
Pray  heaven,  they  be  not  smitten  by  the 

bolt  I " 
For  dear  to  Arthur  was  that  hall  of  ours. 
As  having  there  so  oft  with  all  his  knights 
Feasted,  and  as  the  stateliest  under  heaven. 

*  O  brother,  had  you  known  oar  mighty 

hall. 
Which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  long  ago  I 
For  all  the  sacred  mount  of  Camelot, 
And  all  the  dim  rich  city,  roof  by  roof. 
Tower  after  tower,  spire  beyond  spire. 
By  grove,  and  garden -lawn,  and  rushing 

brook,  230 

Climbs  to  Uie    mighty  hall  that  Merlin 

built. 
And  four  great  zones  of  sculpture,  set  be- 
twixt 
With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  gird  the  hall; 
And  in  the  lowest  beasts  are  slaying  men, 
And  in  the  second  men  are  slaying  beasts. 
And  on  the  third  are   warriors,  perfect 

men. 
And  on  the  fourth  are  men  with  growing 

wings. 
And  over  all  one  statue  in  the  mould 
Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  with  a  crown, 
And  peak'd  wings  pointed  to  the  Northern 

Star.  240 

And  eastward  fronts  the  statue,  and  the 

crown 
And  both  the  wiiigs  are  made  of  gold,  and 

flame 
At  sunrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields, 
Wasted  so  often  by  the  heathen  hordes, 
Behold  it,  crying,  "  We  have  still  a  king." 

'  And,  brother,  had  you  known  our  hall 
within, 
Broader  and   higher  than  any  in  all  the 

lands  I 
Where   twelve  great  windows  blazon  Ar- 
thur's wars, 
And  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  board 
Streams  thro'  the  twelve  great  battles  of 
our  King.  ijo 

Nay,  one  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  end, 
Wealthy  with  wandering  lines   of   mount 

and  mere, 
Where  Arthur  finds  the  brand  Excalibur. 
And  also  one  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  it, 
And  blank ;  and  who  shall  blazon  it  ?  when 
and  how  ?  — 


O,  there,  perchance,  when  all  our 

done. 
The  brand  Excalibur  will  be  cast  away  1 


'  So  to  this  hall  fnU  qmcklj  lode  the 

King, 
In  horror  lest  the  work  by  Merlin  wruugbt^ 
Dreamlike,  should  on  the  todden  Taniah, 

wrapt  ate 

In  unremorseful  folds  of  rolling  fixe. 
And  in  he  rode,  and  up  I  ^aneed,  and 

saw 
The  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all; 
And  many  of  Uiose  who  burnt  the  held, 

their  arms 
Hack'd,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  with 

smoke  and  sear'd, 
Follow'd,  and  in  among  bright  ftiees,  oora. 
Full  of  the  vision,  prest;  and  then  the  Kin^ 
Spake  to  me,  being  nearest,  '*  Percivale," — 
Because  the  hall  was  all  in  tumult  —  some 
Vowing,  and  some  protesting,  —  ^  what  is 

this?"  >7o 

*0  brother,  when  I  told  him  what  had 

chanced. 
My  sister's  vision  and  the  rest,  his  &oe 
Darkened,  as  I  have  seen  it  more  than  onee. 
When  some  brave  deed  seem'd  to  be  done 

in  vain. 
Darken;  and  '*  Woe  is  me,  my  knights," 

he  cried, 
"  Had  I  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn  the 

vow." 
Bold  was  mine  answer,  "  Had  thyself  been 

here, 
My  King,  thou  wouldst  have  sworn."  **  Yea, 

yea,"  said  he, 
'*  Art  thou  so  bold  and  hast  not  seen  the 

GraU?" 

<  **  Nay,  lord,  I  heard  the  sound,  I  saw 
the  light,  2S0 

But  since  I  did  not  see  the  holy  thing, 
I  sware  a  vow  to  follow  it  till  I  saw." 

'Then    when    he    ask'd   us,   knight    by 
knight,  if  any 
Had  seen  it,  all  their  answers  were  as  one: 
"  Nay,  lord,  and  therefore  have  we  sworn 


our  vows. 


9> 


*  "  Lo,  now,"  said  Arthur,  "  have  ye  seen 
a  cloud  ? 
What  go  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  " 
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*  Then  Galahad  on  the  snddeii,  and  in  a 

▼oioe 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd, 
**  Bot  ly  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail,    190 
I  aaw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry  — 
«  O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  foUow  me  I "" 

•  «*  Ah,  GaUhad,  Galahad,"  said  the  King, 

**  for  sueh 
As  thoo  art  ii  the  yiaion,  not  for  these. 
Thr  holy  nnn  and  thoa  have  seen  a  sign  — 
Hciier  is  none,  my  Pereiyale,  than  she  — 
A  sign  to  maim  this  Order  which  I  made. 
Bat  T6  that  follow  but  the  leader's  bell,"^ 
Brother,  the    King  was    hard   upon    his 

loiights, — 
**  Taliessin  is  our  fullest  throat  of  song,  300 
And  one  hath  snug  and  all  the  dumb  will 

sing. 
Laneelot  is  Lancelot,  and  hath  overborne 
FiTe  knights  at  once,  and  every  younger 

knight, 
Unproven,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 
Till  overborne  by  one,  he  learns  —  and  ye. 
What  are  ye  ? .  Galahads  ?  -r  no,  nor  rer- 

ei  vales'* — 
For  thus  it  pleased  the  Sang  to  range  me 

dose 
After  Sir  Galahad;—  <<  nay,"  said  he,  «bnt 

men 
With  strength  and  will  to  right  the  wrong'd, 

of  power 
To  lay  the  sudden  heads  of  violence  flat,  310 
Kni^ts    that    in    twelve     great    battles 

splash'd  and  dyed 
The  strong  White  Horse  in  his  own  heathen 

blood  — 
Bat  one  hath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will 

sec 
Go,  since  your  vows  are  sacred,  being  made. 
Tet — for  ye  know  the  cries  of  all  my 

realm 
Fms  thro'  this  hall  —  how  often,  O  my 

knights, 
Yonr  places  being  vacant  at  my  side. 
This  chance  of  noble  deeds  wul  come  and 


shaUen 


Unchallenged,  while  ye  follow  wandering 

fires 
Lost  in  the  quagmire  I    Many  of  you,  yea 

most,  3M 

Return  no  more.    Ye  think  I  show  myself 
Too  dark  a  prophet.    Come  now,  let  us  meet 
The  morrow  mom  onoe  more  in  one  full 

fl«ld 


Of  gracious  pastime,  that  onoe  more  the 

King, 
Before  ye  leave  him  for  this  quest,  may 

count 
The    yet -unbroken    strength  of    all    hia 

knights, 
Rejoicing  m  that  Order  which  he  made." 

*  So  when  the  sun  broke  next  from  under- 

ground, 
All  the  great  Table  of  our  Arthur  closed 
And  clash *d  in  such  a  tourney  and  so  full. 
So  many  lances  broken  —  never  yet         331 
Had  Camelot  seen  the  like  since  Arthur 

came; 
And  I  myself  and  Galahad,  for  a  strength 
Was  in  us  from  the  vision,  overthrew 
So  many  knights  that  all  the  people  cried. 
And  almost  burst  the  barriers  in  their  heat. 
Shouting,  '*Sir  Galahad  and    Sir  Perci- 

vale  I  " 

*  But  when  the  next  day  brake  from  un- 

derground— 
O  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 
Built  b^  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old 
The  King  himself  Iwd  fears  that  it  would 

fall,  341 

So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim;  for  where 

the  roofs 
Totter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  sky, 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watch'd  us  pass;  and  lower,  and  where 

the  long 
Rich   galleries,   lady -laden,    weigh'd   the 

necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  cratv  walls. 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers 

of  flowers 
Fell  as  we  past;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvem,  lion,  dragon,  griffin,  swan,    350 
At  all  the  comers,  named  us  each  by  name. 
Calling  **  God  speed  I  *'  but  in  the  ways  he- 
low 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  and 

poor 
Wept,  and  the  King  himself  could  hardly 

speak 
For  grief,  and  all  in  middle  street  the 

Queen, 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wail'd  and  shriek'd 

aloud, 
"  This  madness  has  come  on  us  for  oar  sins." 
80  to  the  Gate  of  the  Three  Qaeens  W9 

oame. 
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Where  Arthnr'B  wan  are  rendered  mjrsti- 

callj, 
And  thence  departed  e^eiy  one  his  way.  360 

'And  I  was    lifted  up  in    heart,  and 

thought 
Of  all  my  late-shown  prowess  in  the  lists. 
How  my  strong  lance  had  beaten  down  the 

knights. 
So  many  and  famons  names;  and  never  yet 
Had  heaven  appear'd  so  blue,  nor  earth  so 

green, 
For  all  my  blood  danced  in  me,  and  I  knew 
That  I  should  light  upon  the  Holy  GraiL 

.  'Thereafter,  the  dark  warning  of  our 

King, 
That  most  of  us  would  follow  wandering 

fires, 
Came  like  a  d  Hying   gloom    across   my 

mind.  370 

Then  every  evil  word  I  had  spoken  once, 
And  every  evil  thought  I  had  thought  of 

oldi. 
And  every  evil  deed  I  ever  did. 
Awoke  and  cried,  ''This  quest  is  not  for 

thee." 
And  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  I  found  myself 
Alone,  and  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 
And  I  was  thirsty  even  unto  death ; 
And  I,  too,  cried|  "  This  quest  is  not  for 

thee." 

'  And  on  I  rode,  and  when  I  thought  my 

thirst 
Would  slay  me,  saw  deep  lawns,  and  then 

a  brook,  380 

With  one  sharp  rapid,  where  the  crisping 

white 
Flay'd  ever  back  upon  the  sloping  wave 
And  took  both  ear  and  eye;  and  o'er  the 

brook 
Were  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
Fallen,   and   on   the  lawns.     "  I  will  rest 

here," 
I  said,  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  quest;  " 
But  even  while  I  drank   the   brook,   and 

ate 
The  goodly  apples,  all  these  things  at  once 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone  389 

And  thirsting  in  a  land  of  saud  and  thorns. 

'  And  then  behold  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning;  and  fair  the  house  whereby  she 
sat. 


And  kind  the  woman's  eyes  and  innoeent» 
And  all  her  bearing  gracious;  and  she 
Opening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who  ahonld 

say, 
"  Rest  here;"  but  when  I  toach'd  her,  lo  f 

she,  too. 
Fell  into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  booae 
Became  no  better  than  a  oroken  shed. 
And  in  it  a  dead  babe;  and  alao  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone. 


'And  on  I  rode,  and  greater  was  my 

thirst. 
Then  flMh'd  m  jreUow  gleun  .eiOM  the 

world. 
And  where  it  smote  the  plowshare  in  the 

field 
The  plowman  left  his  plowing  and  f^ 

down 
Before  it;  where  it  glitter'd  on  her  pail 
The   milkmaid  left  her  milking  and  fell 

down 
Before  it,  and  I  knew  not  why,  but  thought 
"  The  sun  is  rising,"  tho'  the  sun  had  risen. 
Then  was  I  incare  of  one  tha^  on  me  moved 
In  golden  armor  with  a  crown  of  gold     410 
About  a  casque  all  jewels,  and  his  hone 
In  eolden  armor  jewelled  everywhere; 
Ana  on  the  splendor  came,  flashing  me 

blind. 
And  seem*d   to  me   the   lord  of  all   the 

world. 
Being  so  huge.     But  when  I  thought  he 

meant 
To  crush  me,  moving  on  me,  lo  f  he,  too, 
Open'd  his   arms  to  embrace   me   as  he 

came. 
And  up  I  went  and  touch'd  him,  and  he, 

too. 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone  419 

And  wearying  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

'  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill. 
And  on  the  top  a  city  wall'd;  the  spires 
Prick'd    with     incredible     pinnacles     into 

heaven. 
And  by  the  gateway  stirred  a  crowd;  and 

these 
Cried  to  me  climbing,  "  Welcome,  Perci- 

vale  ! 
Thou   mightiest  and   thou   purest  among 

men  I " 
And  glad  was  I  and  clorob,  but  found  at  top 
No  man,  nor  any  voice.     And  thenoe  I 

past 
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Far  lluo'  a  miiioiia  oitj,  and  I  saw 

Tkat  man  had  once  dwelt  there;  bnt  there 

I  found  4JO 

OniT  one  man  of  an  exceeding  age. 
**  where  is  that  goodlj  company,"  said  I, 
**T1iat  so  cried  out  upon  me?"  and  be 

had 
Searoe  anj  Toiee  to  answer,  and  yet  gasp'd, 
*  Whoiee  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  and  e^en 

as  he  spoke 
Fell  into  dnst  and  disappeared,  and  I 
Waa  left  alone  once  more  and  cried  in 

grief, 
«« Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  GraU  itself 
And  tooeb  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dnst !  " 

*  And  thence  I  dropt  into  a  lowly  Tale, 
L«w  M  the  hiU  wu  Ugh,  and  where  the 
▼ale  441 

Was  lowest  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage. 
To  whom  I  told  my  phimtoms,  and  he 


*  '*  O  son,  thou  hast  not  true  humilitr. 
The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  all  things  made 

Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 
«  Taka  thou  my  robe,'  she  said,  *  for  all  is 

thine,' 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  sudden 

light  4SO 

80  that  tlie  angels  were  amazed,  and  she 
FoUowed  Him  down,  and  like  a  flying  star 
Led  on  the  gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the  east. 
But  her  thou  hast  not  known;  for  what  is 

this 
Thou  thooghtest  of  thy  prowess  and  thy 

sins? 
Tbon  hast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
As  Galahad."     When  the  hermit  made  an 

end. 
In  silver  armor  suddenly  Gralahad  shone 
Before  us,  and  against  the  chapel  door 
Laid  lance  and  enter'd,  and  we  knelt  in 

prayer.  460 

And  there  the  hermit  slaked  my  burning 

thirst. 
And  at  the  sacring  of  the  mass  I  saw 
The  holy  elements  alone;  but  he, 
**  8aw  ye  no  more  ?    I,  Galahad,  saw  the 

Grail, 
The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine. 
I  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child 


That  smote  itself  into  the  bread  and  went; 
And  hither  am  I  come;  and  never  yet 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  first  to 

■AA 

This  holy  thing,  fail'd  from  my  side,  nor 

come  470 

Cover'd,  but  moving  with  me  night  and 

day. 
Fainter  by  day,  bat  always  in  the  night 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  blacken'd 

marsh 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain  top 
Blood-red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red.     And  in  the  strength  of  this  I 

rode. 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere. 
And  past  thro'  Psgan  realms,  and  made 

them  mine. 
And  clash'd  with  Pagan  hordes,  and  bore 

them  down. 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  in  the  strength  of 

this  480 

Come  victor.     But  my  time  is  hard  at 

hand, 
And  hence  I  go,  and  one  will  crown  me 

king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city;  and  come  thou, 

too, 
For  thou  shalt  see  the  vision  when  I  go." 

'  While  thus  he  spake,  his  eye,  dwelling 
on  mine. 
Drew  me,  with  power  upon  me,  till  I  erew 
One  with  him,  to  believe  as  he  believed. 
Then,  when  the  day  began  to  wane,  we 
went. 

'There  rose  a  hill  that  none  but  man 

could  climb, 
Scarr'd   with    a    hundred    wintry    water- 
courses    400 

Storm  at  the  top,  and  when  we  gain'd  it» 

storm 
Round  us  and  death;  for  every  moment 

glanced 
His  silver  arms  and  gloom'd,  so  quick  and 

thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and 

right 
Struck,  till  the  dry  old  trunks  about  ns, 

dead. 
Yea,  rotten  with  a  hundred  years  of  death, 
Sprang  into  fire.    And  at  the  base  we  foond 
On  eiUier  hand,  as  far  as  eye  oonld  see, 
A  great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evil  smell. 
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Part  black,  part  whiten'd  with  the  bones  of 

men,  soo 

Not  to  be  Croat,  save  that  some  ancient 

king 
Had  built  a  way,  where,  link'd  with  many 

a  bridge, 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  Sea. 
And  Gralahad  fled  along  them  bridge  by 

bridge, 
And  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  he  crost 
Sprang    into    Sre    and    vanish'd,   tho'    I 

yeam'd 
To  follow;   and  thrice  above  him  all  the 

heavens 
Open'd  and  blazed  with  thunder  such  as 

seem'd 
Shoutings  of  all  the  sons  of  Grod.    And  first 
At  once  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  Sea, 
In  silver-shining  armor  starry-clear;        s" 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Clothed  in   white    samite  or  a  luminous 

cloud. 
And  with  exceeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat, 
If  boat  it   were  —  I  saw  not  whence  it 

came. 
And  when  the  heavens  open'd  and  blazed 

again 
Roaring,  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star — 
And  had  he  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
Become  a  living  creature  clad  with  wings  ? 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me,  521 

For  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  with- 
drawn. 
Then  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
Down  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond 

the  star 
I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 
And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl  — 
No  larger,  tho'  the  goal  of  all  the  saints  — 
Strike  from  the  sea;   and   from   the  star 

there  shot  539 

A  rose-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
Which   never  eyes    on  earth   again  shall 

see. 
Then  fell  the  floods  of  heaven  drowning 

the  deep, 
And  how   my   feet    recrost  the   deathful 

ridge 
No  memory  in  me  lives;  but  that  I  touch'd 
The  chapel-doors  at  dawn  I   know,  and 

thence 
Taking  my  war-horse  from  the  holy  man, 


Glad  that  no  phantom  vext  me  m<irey 

tum'd 
To  whence  I  came,  the  gate  of  Arthur^s 


'  O  brother,'  ask'd  Ambrosios,  — '  for  in 

sooth  540 

These  ancient  books  —  and  they  would  win 

thee  —  teem. 
Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Grail, 
With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  tfaMese^ 
Not  all  unlike;  which  oftentime  I  read. 
Who  read  but  on  my  breviary  with  ease. 
Till  my  head  swims,  and  then  go  forth  Mid 

pass 
Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  so  dose. 
And  almost  plaster'd  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old  walls  —  and  mingle  with  our 
folk;  S49 

And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  sheep, 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  hearts. 
Delight  myself  with  gossip  and  old  wives. 
And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethings,  lyings* 

in. 
And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away; 
Or  lulling  random   squabbles   when   they 

rise, 
Chafferings  and  chatterings  at  the  market- 
cross. 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  this  small  world  of 

mine. 
Yea,  even  in  their  hens  and  in  their  eggs  — 
O  brother,  saving  this  Sir  Gidahad,  561 

Came  ye  on  none   but  phantoms   in  your 

quest, 
No  man,  no  woman  ?  ' 

Then  Sir  Percivale: 
*  All  men,  to  one  so  bound  by  snch  a  vow. 
And  women   were   as  phantoms.     O,  my 

brother, 
Why  wilt  thou   shame   me   to  confess  to 

thee 
How  far  I   falter'd   from  my  quest  and 

vow  ? 
For  after  I  had  lain  so  many  nights, 
A  bed-mate  of  the  snail  and  eft  and  snake, 
In  grass  and   burdock,  I  was  changed  to 

wan  570 

And  meagre,  and  the  vision  had  not  come; 
And  then  I  chanced  upon  a  goodly  town 
With  one  great  dwelling  in  the  middle  of 

it. 
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Hdtber  I  made,  «ad  there  was  I  disami'd 
By  maidena  each  as  fair  as  any  flower; 
Bat  when  thev  led  me  into  hall,  behold. 
The  prinoess  of  that  castle  was  the  one, 
Brotaer,  and  that  one  onlj,  who  bad  ever 
Made  mr  heart  leap;  for  when  I  moved  of 

A  alender  page  abont  her  Other's  hall,    580 
And  she  a  slender  maiden,  all  my  heart 
Went  after  her  with  longing,  yet  we  twain 
Had  nerer  kiu'd  a  kiss  or  vow'd  a  vow. 
And  now  I  came  upon  her  once  again, 
And  one  had  wedded  her,  and  he  was  dead, 
And  all  his  land  and  wealth  and  state  were 

hers. 
And  while  I  tarried,  every  day  she  set 
A  banquet  richer  than  the  day  before 
Bt  me,  for  all  her  longing  and  her  will 
Was  toward  me  as  of  old;  till  one  fair 

mom,  590 

I  walking  to  and  fro  beside  a  stream 
That  flash'd  across  her  orchard  underneath 
Her  oastle-walls,  she  stole  upon  my  walk. 
And  calling  me  the  greatest  of  all  knights, 
Embraced  me,  and  so  kiss'd  me  the  first 

time. 
And  gave  herself  and  all  her  wealth  to 

me. 
Then  I  remember'd  Arthur's  warning  word, 
That  most  of  us  would  follow  wandering 

fires, 
And  the  quest  faded  in  my  heart.     Anon, 
The  heads  of  all  her  people  drew  to  me. 
With    supplication     Doth    of    knees    and 

tongue:  601 

''We  have  heard  of  thee;  thou  art  our 

greatest  knigbt, 
Onr  Iamj  says  it,  and  we  well  believe. 
Wed  thou  our  Lady,  and  rule  over  us, 
And  thou  shalt  be  as  Arthur  in  our  land." 
O  me,  my  brother  1  but  one  night  my  vow 
Burnt  me  within,  so  that  I  rose  and  fled. 
But  waiPd  and  wept,  and  hated  mine  own 

self, 
And  even  the  holy  quest,  and  all  but  her; 
Then  after  I  was  jom'd  with  Galahad      610 
Cared  not  for  her  nor  aujrthing  upon  earth.' 

Then  said  the  monk:  'Poor  men,  when 

yule  is  cold. 
Must  be  content  to  sit  by  little  fires. 
And  this  am  I,  so  that  ye  care  for  me 
Ever  so  little;  yea,  and  blest  be  heaven 
That  brought  thee  here  to  this  poor  house 

of  oars 


Where  all  the  brethren  are  so  hard,  to 

warm 
My  cold  heart  with  a  friend;  but  O  the 

pity 
To  find  thine  own  first  love  once  more  —  to 

hold. 
Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride    within  thine 
arms,  6ao 

Or  all  but  hold,  and  then  —  cast  her  aside, 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed  I 
For  we  that  want  the  warmth  of  double 

life, 
We  that  are  plagued  with  dreams  of  some- 
thing sweet 
Beyond  all  sweetness  in  a  life  so  rich,  — 
Ah,  Uessed  Lord,  I  speak  too  earthly-wise, 
Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cell, 
But  live  like  a,p  old  badger  in  his  earth,' 
With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  despite 
All  fast  and  penance.     Saw  ye  none  be- 
side, ^o 
None  of  your  knights  ?  ' 

'  Yea,  so,'  said  Percivale: 
'  One  night  my  pathway  swerving  east,  I 

saw 
The  pelican  on  the  casque  of  onr  Sir  Bors 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  moon, 
And  toward  him  spurr'd,  and  hail*d  him, 

and  he  me, 
And  each  made  joy  of  either.     Then  he 

ask'd: 
**  Where  is  he  ?    hast  thou  seen  him  — 

Lancelot  ?  —  Once," 
Said  g^ood  Sir  Bors,  **  he  dash'd  across  me 

—  mad, 
And  maddening  what  he  rode;  and  when 

I  cried, 
<  Ridest  thou  then  so  hotly  on  a  quest      640 
So  holy  ? '    Lancelot  shouted,  <  Stay  me 

not ! 
I  have  been  the  sluggard,  and  I  ride  apaoe^ 
For  now  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way  1 ' 
So  vanUh*d." 

<  Then  Sir  Born  had  ridden  on 
Softly,  and  sorrowing  for  our  Lancelot, 
Because  his  former  madness,  once  the  talk 
And  scandal  of  our  table,  had  retum'd; 
For  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin  so  worship  him 
That  ill  to  him  is  ill  to  them,  to  Bors 
Beyond  the  rest.    He  well  had  been  content 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lancelot  might  have 
seen,  651 

The  Holy  Cup  of  healing;  and,  indeed* 
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Beinff  so  elonded  with  his  grief  and  love, 
SmaU  heart  was  his  after  &e  holj  quest. 
If  God  woald  send  the  rision,  well;  if  not, 
The  quest  and  he  were  in  the  hands  of 
Hearen. 

'And  then,  with  small  adyentoze  met, 

Sir  Bors 
Bode  to  the  lonest  tract  of  all  the  realm, 
And  found  a  people  there  among  their 

crags. 
Our  race  and  blood,  a  renmant  that  were 

left  660 

Pajnim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stones 
The  J  pitch  up  straight  to  heaven;  and  their 

wise  men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  magic  which  can 

trace 
The  wandering  of  the  stars,*  and  scoffd  at 

him 
And  this  high  quest  as  at  a  simple  thing. 
Told  him  he   followed  —  almost  Arthur's 

words — 
A  mocking  fire:  "  what  other  fire  than  he 
Wherebj  the  blood  beats,  and  the  blossom 

blows. 
And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  is 

warm'd  ?  " 
And  when   his  answer  chafed  them,   the 

rough  crowd,  670 

Hearing  he   had   a  difference   with   their 

priests, 
Seized  him,  and  bound  and  plunged  him 

into  a  cell 
Of  great  piled  stones;  and  lying  bounden 

there 
In  darkness  thro*  innumerable  hours 
He  heard  the  hollow-ringing  heavens  sweep 
Over  him  till  by  miracle  —  what  else  ?  — 
Heavy  as  it  was,  a  great  stone  slipt  and 

feU, 
Such  as  no  wind  could  move;  and  thro*  the 

gap 
Gliromer*d  the  streaming  scud.    Then  came 

a  night 
Still  as  the  day  was  loud,  and   thro*  the 

gap  680 

The  seven  clear  stars  of  Arthur's   Table 

Round  — 
For,  brother,  so  one  night,  because  they  roll 
Thro*  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named 

the  stars. 
Rejoicing  in  ourselves  and  in  our  King  — 
And   these,   like   bright   eyes  of  familiar 

friends, 


In  on  him  shone:  *'And  then  to  mey  to 

me. 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,  **  beyond  all  hopes  of 

mine, 
Who  scarce  had  pray'd  or  ask'd  it  for  my- 
self— 
Across  the  seven  clear  stars  —  O  grace  to 

me  I  — 
In  color  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  690 

Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Glided  and  past,  and  close  upon  it  peal'd 
A  sharp  quick  thunder."    Afterwaxda,  a 

maid. 
Who  kept  our  holy  faith  among  her  kin 
In  secret,  entering,  loosed  and  let  him  ga' 

To  whom  the  monk:  'And  I  remember 

now 
That  pelican  on  the  casque.    Sir  Bors  it  was 
Who  spake  so  low  and  sadly  at  our  board, 
And  nughty  reverent  at  our  grace  was  he; 
A  square-set  man  and  honest,  and  his  eyes. 
An  outdoor  sig^  of  all  the  warmth  within. 
Smiled  with  his  lips  —  a  smile  beneath  a 

cloud,  70a 

But  heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  sunny  one. 
-^y*  &y>  Sir  Bors,  who  else  ?    But  when  ye 

reach'd 
The  city,  found  ye  all  your  knights  re> 

tum*d. 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur*s  prophecy, 
Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what  the 

King?' 

Then    answer*d    Percivale:    'And    that 
can  I,  708 

Brother,  and  truly;  since  the  living  words 
Of  so  great  men  as  Lancelot  and  our  King 
Pass  not  from  door  to  door  and  out  again. 
But  sit   within   the  house.     O,   when   we 

reach'd 
The   city,   our   horses  stumbling  as   they 

trode 
On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
Crack'd   basilisks,   and    splinter*d    cocka- 
trices. 
And  shatter*d  talbots,  which  had  left  the 

stones 
Raw  that  they  fell  from,  brought  us  to  the 
hall. 

<  And  there  sat  Arthur  on  the  dais-throne. 
And  those   that   had  g^ne  out  upon   the 

quest. 
Wasted  and  worn,  and  but  a  tithe  of  themt 
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Aad  tlioM  thftt  had  not,  stood  before  the 

King,  7a« 

WhOf  wben  he  saw  me,  rose  and  bade  me 

haU, 
Sajiiiff :  **  A  welfare  in  thine  eyes  reproves 
Oiir  fear  of  some  disastrous  chance  for 

thee 
On  hill  or  plain,  at  sea  or  flooding  ford. 
So  lleFoe  a  gale  made  haroc  here  of  late 
Among  the  strange  deyices  of  our  kings, 
Ten,  shook  this  newer,  stronger  hall  of  ours. 
And  from  the  statue  Merlin  moulded  for 


Hnlf-wrench'd  a  golden  wing;  but  now  — 
the  quest,  730 

Thin  rision  —  hast  thou  seen  the  Holj  Cup 
Thnt  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  Glaston- 
bury?" 

•So  when  I  told  him  all  thyself  hast 

beard, 
Ambrosins,  and  my  fresh  but  fixt  resolve 
To  pass  away  into  the  quiet  life, 
He    answer'd    not,  but,  sharply  turning, 

ask'd 
Of  Gawain,  *<Gawain,  was  this  quest  for 

thee?** 

••*Nay,  loid,"  said  Gawain,  ••not  for 

sneh  as  I. 
Therefore  I  oommuned  with  a  saintly  man. 
Who  made  me  sure  the  quest  was  not  for 

me;  740 

Tor  I  was  much  a-wearied  of  the  quest, 
But  found  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field, 
And  merry  mniaens  in  it;  and  then  this 

Tore  my  paTilion  from  the  tenting-pin. 
And  blew  my  merry  maidens  all  about 
With  all  discomfort;  yea,  and  but  for  this. 
My  twelvemonth  and  a  day  were  pleasant 
to  —  ** 


•  He  ceased;  and  Arthur  tum'd  to  whom 

atfirst 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Bors,  on  entering, 

pushM 
Athwart  the  throng  to  Lancelot,  caught  his 

hand,  7So 

Held  it,  and  there,  half-hidden  by  him, 

stood. 
Until  the  King  espied  him,  saying  to  him, 
•*  Hail,  Bors  I  if  ever  loyal  man  and  true 
Coold  toe  it,  thon  hast  seen  the  Grail;" 

and  Bors, 


••  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it; 
I  saw  it; "  and  the  tears  were  m  his  eyes. 

•Then  there  remaiu'd  but  Lancelot,  for 

the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last;    760 
••  Thou,  (00,  my  Lancelot,"  ask'd  the  King, 

••  my  friend. 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  quest  avail'd  for 

thee  ?  " 

•  ••  Our  mightiest  I "  answer'd  Lancelot, 

with  a  groan; 
••O  King!" — and  when  he  paused  me- 

thonght  I  spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes  — 
••  O  King,  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be, 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  their  sin, 
Swme  in   the  mud,  that  cannot  see  for 

slime,  768 

Slime  of  the  ditch;  but  in  me  lived  a  sin 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure, 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sm,  until  the  wholesome 

flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each. 
Not  to  be  pluck'd  asunder;  and  when  thy 

knights 
Sware,  I  sware  with  them  only  in  the  hope 
That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 
They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder.     Then  I 

spake 
To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said 
That,  save  they  could  be  pluck'd  asunder, 

all 
My  quest  were  but  in  vain;  to  whom  I 

vow'd  780 

That  I  would  work  according  as  he  will'd. 
And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yeam'd  and 

strove 
To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart. 
My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old. 
And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away. 
There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men. 
Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my 

sword 
And  shadow  of  my  spear  had  been  enow 
To  scare  them  from  me  onoe;  and  then  I 

came 
All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore,  790 

Wide    dats,    where    nothing   bnt    eoane 

grasses  grew; 
Bnt  such  a  blast,  my  King,  begma  to  blow. 
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So  loud  a  blast  along  the  shore  and  sea, 
Ye  could  not  hear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 
Tho'  beapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea 
Drove  like  a  cataract,  and  all  the  sand 
Swept  like  a  river,  and  the  clouded  heavens 
Were  shaken  with  the  motion  and  the  sound, 
^d  blackening  in  the  sea-foam  swaj'd  a 

boat,  799 

Half-8wallow'd  in  it,  anchor'd  with  a  chain; 
And  in  my  madness  to  myself  I  said, 
'  I  will  embark  and  I  will  lose  myself. 
And  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin.' 
I  burst  the  chain,  I  sprang  into  the  boat. 
Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep. 
And  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the 

stars; 
And  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh  night 
I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge, 
And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking 

Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 
A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock,  Sn 

With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 
And  steps  that  met  the  breaker  I    There 

was  none 
Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  f ulL 
Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the 

stairs. 
There    drew  my   sword.      With    sudden- 
flaring  manes 
Those  two  g^eat  beasts  rose  upright  like  a 

man, 

Each  g^pt  a  shoulder,  and  I  stood  between, 

And,  when  I  would   have   smitten   them, 

heard  a  voice,  820 

'  Doubt  not,  go  forward ;  if  thou  doubt,  the 

beasts 
Will  tear  thee  piecemeal.'     Then  with  vio- 
lence 
The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand, 

and  fell. 
And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past; 
But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw. 
No  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall 
Or  shield  of  knight,  only  the  rounded  moon 
Thro'  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 
But  always  in  the  quiet  bouse  I  heard, 
Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark,    830 
A   sweet   voice    singing    in    the    topmost 

tower 
To  the  eastward.    Up  I  climb'd  a  thousand 

steps 
With   pain;  as  in   a  dream   I  seem'd   to 
climb 


For  ever;  at  the  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 
*  Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  oar  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail  1 ' 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essay'd  the  dooir; 
It  gave,  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seven-timea-heated  furnaee,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was. 
With  such  a   fierceness    that  I    swocm'd 

away  —  84a 

O,  yet  metbou^ht  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and 

eyes  1 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin. 
And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 
That  which  I  saw;  but  what  I  saw  waa 

veil'd 
And  cpver'd,  and  this  qnest  was  not  for  me. 


ft 


'  So  speaking,  and  here  ceasing,  Lancelot 

left  850 

The  hall  long  silent,  till  Sir  Gawain  —  nay. 
Brother,    I    need    not    tell    thee    fooliah 

words,  — 
A  reckless  and  irreverent  knight  was  he. 
Now  bolden'd  by  the  silence  of  his  King,  — 
Well,  I  will  tell  thee:  " O  King,  my  liege," 

he  said , 
'*  Hath  Grawain  fail'd  in  any  quest  of  thine  ? 
When  have  I  stinted   stroke  in  foughten 

field? 
But  as  for  thine,  my  good  friend  Percivale, 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  driven  men 

mad, 
Yea,  made  our  mightiest  madder  than  our 

least  86c 

But   by   mine   eyes   and   by   mine   ears  I 

swear, 
I  will  be  deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat. 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl, 
To  holy  virgpns  in  their  ecstasies. 
Henceforward." 

*  "  Deafer,"  said  the  blameless  King^ 
"  Gawain,  and  blinder  unto  holy  things, 
Hope  not  to  make  thyself  by  idle  vows. 
Being  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see. 
But  if    indeed   there   came   a   sign   from 

heaven, 
Blessed   are   Bors,   Lancelot,    and    Perci- 
vale, 870 
For  these   have   seen   according   to   their 

sight. 
For  every  fiery  prophet  in  old  times. 
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And  «U  the  tftcred  madness  of  the  bard, 
When  Ged  made  music  thro'  them,  could 

but  speak 
His  musio  by  the  framework  and  the  chord ; 
Amd  as  je  saw  it  ye  have  spoken  truth. 

'^Kay  —  bot    thoa    errest,    Lancelot; 
never  yet 
Conld  all  of  true  and  noble  in  knight  and 


Twine  round  one  sin,  whatever  it  might  be. 
With  such  a  closeness  but    apart   there 

grew,  880 

SaT6  that  he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest 

of, 

root  of  knighthood  and  pure  noble- 


Wbereto  see  thou,  that  it  may  bear  its 
flower. 

*^And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  O  my 
knights? 
Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 
To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Quest, 
That  most  of  them  would  follow  wander- 
ing fires, 
Lost  in  the  quagmire? — lost  to  me  and 

rne, 
me  gazing  at  a  barren  board, 
And  a  lean    Order  —  scarce    retum'd    a 
tithe —  890 

And  out  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  came 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  saw. 
Another  hath  beheld  it  afar  off, 
And,  leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  them- 
selves, 
Caies  bot  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 
And  one  hath  had  the  vision  face  to  face. 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain. 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere. 

"'And  some  among  you  held  that  if  the 

King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn 

the  vow.  900 

Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King    must 

guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plow. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted 

field 
Before  hb  work  be  done,  but,  being  done. 
Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  <Uy 
Come  as  they  will;  and  many  a  time  they 


Until  this  earth  he  walka  on  seems  not 

earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not 

Eght, 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not 

air  910 

But  vision  —  yea,  his  verv  hand  and  foot  — 
Li  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again.     Ye  have  seen  what  ye 

have  seen." 

'  So  spake  the  King;  I  knew  not  all  ha 
meant' 
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KiifO  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  fill 

the  gap 
Left  by  the  Holy  Quest;  and  as  he  sat 
In  hall  at  old  Caerleon,  the  hi^h  doors 
Were  softly  snnder'd,  and  thro'  these  a 

youth, 
Pelleas,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fields 
Past,  and  the  sunshine  came  along  with 

him. 

'  Make  me  thy  knight,  because  I  know, 

Sir  King, 
All  that  belongs  to  knighthood,  and  I  love.' 
Such  was  his  cry;  for  having  heard  the 

King 
Had    let    proclaim    a    tournament  —  the 

prize  10 

A  golden  circlet  and  a  knightly  sword. 
Full  fain  had  Pelleas  for  his  lady  won 
The  golden  circlet,  for  himself  the  sword. 
And  there  were  those  who  knew  him  near 

the  King, 
And  promised  for  him;  and  Arthur  made 

him  knighL 


And  this  new  knight.  Sir  Pelleas  of  the 

Isles  — 
But  lately  come  to  his  inheritance. 
And  lord  of  many  a  barren  isle  was  ha  — 
Riding  at  noon,  a  dav  or  twain  before, 
Across  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean,  to  find    ao 
Caerleon  and  the  King,  had  felt  the  sun 
Beat  like  a  strong  knight  on  his  helm  and 

reerd 
Almost  to  falling  from  his  horse,  bot  saw 
Near  him  a  moiuid  of  even-sloping  side 
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Whereon  a  hundred  stately  heeches  grew, 
And   here   and  there  great  hollies  under 

them; 
But  for  a  mile  all  round  was  open  space 
And  fern  and  heath.    And  slowly  relleas 

drew 
To  that  dim  day,  then,  binding  his  good 

horse 
To  a  tree,  cast  himself  down;  and  as  he 

lay  30 

At  random  looking  over  the  brown  earth 
Thro'  that  green-glooming  twilight  of  the 

grove, 
It  seem'd  to  Pelleas  that  the  fern  without 
Burnt  as  a  living  fire  of  emeralds, 
So  that  his  eyes  were  dazzled  looking  at 

it. 
Then  o'er  it  crost  the  dimness  of  a  cloud 
Floating,  and  once  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
Flying,  and  then  a  fawn;    and  his  eyes 

closed. 
And  since  he  loved  all  maidens,  but  no 

maid 
In    special,    half  -  awake    he    whisper'd: 

*  Where  ?  40 

O,  where  ?    I  love  thee,  tho'  I  know  thee 

not. 
For  fair  thou  art  and  pure  as  Guinevere, 
And  I  will  make  thee  with  my  spear  and 

sword 
As  famous  —  O  my  Queen,  my  Guinevere, 
For  I  will  be  thine  Arthur  when  we  meet.' 

Suddenly  waken'd  with  a  sound  of  talk 
And  laughter  at  the  limit  of  the  wood. 
And  glancing  thro'  the  hoary  boles,  he  saw, 
Strange  as  to  some  old  prophet  might  have 

seem'd 
A  vision  hovering  on  a  sea  of  fire,  $0 

Damsels  in  divers  colors  like  the  cloud 
Of  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  all  of  them 
On  horses,  and  the  horses  richly  trapt 
Breast-high  iu  that  bright  line  of  bracken 

stood; 
And  all  the  damsels  talk'd  confusedly. 
And  one  was  pointing   this  way  and  one 

that. 
Because  the  way  was  lost. 

And  Pelleas  rose. 
And  loosed  his  horse,  and  led  him  to  the 

light. 
There   she   that  seem'd  the   chief  among 

them  said: 
'  Id  happy  time  behold  our  pilot-star  f      60 


Youth,  we  are  damsela-errant,  and  we  ride, 
Arm'd  as  ye  see,  to  tilt  against  the  knights 
There  at  Caerleon,  but  have  lost  our  way. 
To  right  ?  to  left  ?  straight  forward  ?  bftek 

again? 
Which  ?  teU  us  quickly.' 

Pelleas  gazine  thonglit, 
'  Is  Guinevere  herself  so  beautiful  ? ' 
For  large  her  violet  eyes  look'd,  and  her 

bloom 
A  rosy  dawn  kindled  in  stainless  heavens. 
And  round  her  limbs,  mature  in  woman- 
hood; 
And  slender  was  her  hand  and  small  her 
shape;  70 

And  but  for  those  large  eyes,  the  haonts  of 

scorn. 
She  might  have  seem'd  a  toy  to  trifle  with. 
And  pass  and  care  no  more.    But  while  he 

gazed 
The  beauty  of  her  flesh  abash'd  the  boy, 
As  tho'  it  were  the  beauty  of  her  soul; 
For  as  the  base  man,  judging  of  the  good. 
Puts  his  own  baseness  in  him  by  default 
Of  will  and  nature,  so  did  Pelleas  lend 
All  the  young  beauty  of  his  own  soul  to 
hers,  79 

Believing  her,  and  when  she  spake  to  him 
Stammer'd,  and  oould  not  make  her  a  ro 

ply- 

For  out  of  the  waste  islands  had  he  oome, 
Where   saving    his    own    sisters    he    had 

known 
Scarce  any  but  the  women  of  his  isles. 
Rough  wives,  that  laughed   and   scream'd 

against  the  gulls, 
Makers  of  nets,  and  living  from  the  sea. 

Then  with  a  slow  smile  tum'd  the  lady 
round 
And  look*d  upon  her  people ;  and,  as  when 
A  stone  is  flung  into  some  sleeping  tarn 
The  circle  widens  till  it  lip  the  marge,      <yo 
Spread  the  slow  smile  thro'  all  her  com- 
pany. 
Three  knights  were  thereamong,  and  they 

too  smiled, 
Scorning  him ;  for  the  lady  was  Ettarre, 
And  she  was  a  great  lady  in  her  land. 

Again   she  said:    'O  wild   and   of  the 
woods, 
Knowest    thou    not    the    fashion    of    our 
speech  ? 
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Or  kaTe  the  HaAfens  bat  given  thee  a  fair 

Caoe* 
Laddag  a  tongue  ?  * 

*  O  damtely'  answer'd  he, 
•I  wok»  from  diMint.  .iid  coming  out  of 

giooni 

Wat    oaxxled  hj  the  sadden   light,  and 
crave  100 

^udon;  but  will  je  to  Caerleon  ?    I 
Go  Ukewiie;  ahall  I  lead  jou  to  the  King  ? ' 

*Lead    then,'  she  said;    and  thro'  the 

woods  tbej  went 
And  while  thej  rode,  the  meaning  in  bis 

eves, 
Hia  tenderness  of  manner,  and  ehasfte  awe. 
Hie  broken  atterances  and  bashfnlness. 
Were  all  a  barthen  to  her,  and  in  her  heart 
She  mntter'd, '  I  have  lighted  on  a  fool. 
Raw,  yet  so  stale  I '    But  since  her  mind 

was  bent  109 

Ob  bearing,  after  trumpet  blown,  her  name 
And  title, '  Queen  of  Beautj,'  in  the  lists 
Cried  —  and  beholding  him  so  strong  she 

thought 
That  peradventure  he  will  fight  for  me. 
And  win  the  circlet  —  therefore  flatter'd 

him. 
Being  so  gracious  that  he  wellnigh  deem'd 
His  wish  by  hers  was  echo'd;    and  her 

knights 
And  all  her  damsels  too  were  gracious  to 

him. 
For  she  was  a  great  lady. 

And  when  they  reach'd 

Caerleoo,  ere  they  Mst  to  lodging,  she. 

Taking  hb  hand,  *  O  the  strong  hand,'  she 

said,  ijo 

'  See  I  look  at  mine  I  but  wilt  thou  fight  for 


And  win  me  this  fine  circlet,  Pelleas, 
Thai  I  may  love  thee  ? ' 

Then  his  helpless  heart 
Leapt,  and  he  cried,  *  Ay  1  wilt  thou  if  I 

win?' 
*Ay,  that  will  I,'  she  answer'd,  and  she 

laagh'd. 
And  straitly  nipt  the  hand,  and  flung  it 

from  her; 
Then  glaaeed  aikew  at  those  three  knights 

of  hers. 
Till  all  her  ladies  laugh'd  along  with  her. 


« O  happy  world,'  thought  Pelleas,  *  all, 

meseems, 
Are  happy;  I  the  happiest  of  them  all  I '  130 
Nor  slept  that  night  for  pleasure  in  his 

blood. 
And  green  wood-ways,  and  eyes  among  the 

leaves; 
Then  being  on  the  morrow  knighted,  sware 
To  love  one  only.     And  as  he  came  away. 
The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their 

heels 
And  wonder'd  after  him,  because  his  face 
Shone  like  the  countenance  of  a  priest  of 

old 
Af;ainst  the  flame  about  a  sacrifice 
Kmdled  by  fire  from  heaven;  so  glad  was  he. 

Then  Arthur  made  vast  banquets,  and 
strange  knights  140 

From  the  four  wmds  came  in;  and  each 
one  sat, 

Tho'  served  with  choice  from  air,  land, 
stream,  and  sea. 

Oft  in  mid-banquet  measuring  with  his 
eyes 

His  neighbor's  make  and  might;  and  Pel- 
leas look'd 

Noble  among  the  noble,  for  he  dream'd 

His  lady  loved  him,  and  he  knew  himself 

Loved  of  the  King;  and  him  his  new-made 
knight 

Worshipt,  whose  lightest  whisper  moved 
him  more 

Than  all  the  ranged  reasons  of  the  world. 

Then  blush'd  and  brake  the  morning  of 

the  jousts,  150 

And  this  was  call'd  *The  Tournament  of 

Youth;' 
For  Arthur,  loving  his  young  knight,  with- 
held 
His  older  and  his  mightier  from  the  lists. 
That  Pelleas  might  obtain  his  lady's  love, 
According  to  her  promise,  and  remain 
Lord  of  the  tourney.    And  Arthur  had  the 

jousts 
Down  m  the  flat  field  by  the  shoce  of  Usk 
Holden;  the  gilded  parapets  were  erown'd 
With  faces,  and  the  great  tower  fill'd  with 
eyes  119 

Up  to  the  summit,  and  the  trumpets  blew. 
There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the 

field   ^       ^  ^ 

With  honor;  so  by  that  strong  hand  of  his 
The  sword  and  golden  circlet  were  achieved^ 
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Then  rang  the  shoot  his  lady  lo^ed;  the 
heat 

Of  pride  and  glory  fired  her  face,  her  eye 

Sparkled;  she  caught  the  circlet  from  his 
lance, 

And  there  before  the  people  crown'd  her- 
self. 

So  for  the  last  time  she  was  gracioos  to 
him. 

Then  at  Caerleon  for  a  space  —  her  look 

Bright  for    all  others,    dondier    on    her 

knight  —  170 

Linfl;er'd  Ettarre;  and,  seeing  Pelleas  droop, 

Said  Guinevere, '  We  manrel  at  thee  much, 

0  damsel,  wearing  this  unsunny  face 

To  him  who  won  thee  glory  1 '    And  she 

said, 
'Had  ye  not  held  your  Lancelot  in  your 

bower. 
My  Queen,  he  had  not  won.'     Whereat  the 

Queen, 
As  one  whose  foot  is  bitten  by  an  ant, 
Glanced  down  upon  her,  tum'd  and  went 

her  way. 

But  after,  when  her  damsels,  and  her- 
self. 

And  those  three  knights  all  set  their  faces 
borne,  180 

Sir  Pelleas  follow'd.  She  that  saw  him 
cried: 

'  Damsels  —  and  yet  I  should  be  shamed  to 
say  it  — 

1  cannot  bide  Sir  Baby.     Keep  him  back 
Among  yourselves.     Would  rather  that  we 

had 
Some    rough    old  knight   who   knew   the 

worldly  way, 
Albeit  grizzlier  than  a  bear,  to  ride 
And  jest  with  !     Take  him   to  you,   keep 

him  off, 
And  pamper  him  with  papmeat,  if  ye  will, 
Old  milky  fables  of  the  wolf  and  sheep, 
Such  as  the  wholesome  mothers  tell  their 

boys.  190 

Nay,  should  ye  try  him  with  a  merry  one 
To  find  his  mettle,  good;  and  if  he  fiy  us, 
Small  matter  !  let  him.'     This  her  damsels 

heard, 
And,  mindful  of  her  small  and  cruel  band, 
They,  closing  round  him  thro'  the  journey 

home. 
Acted  her  best,  and  always  from  her  side 
Bestrain'd  him  with  all  manner  of  device. 


So  that  he  could  not  come  to  speech  witk 

her. 
And  when  she  gain'd  her  castle,  npapraag 

the  bridge, 
Down  rang  the  grate  of  iron  thro'  Um 

groove,  an 

And  he  was  left  alone  in  open  field. 

'These  be  the  ways  of  ladies,'  Pelleas 

thought, 
*  To  those   who  love  them,  trials  of  our 

faith. 
Yea,  let  her  prove  me  to  the  nttermoat. 
For  loyal  to  the  uttermost  am  I.' 
So  made  his  moan,  and,  daricneas  falling, 

sought 
A  priory  not  far  off,  there  lodged,  but  rose 
With   morning  every  day,  and,  moist  or 

dry, 
Full-arm'd  upon  his  charger  all  day  long 
Sat  by  the   walls,  and  no  one  open'd  to 

him.  ato 

And  this  persistence  tum'd  her  soom  to 

wrath. 
Then,  calling  her  three  knights,  she  charged 

them, '  Out  I 
And  drive  him  from  the  walls.'    And  ont 

they  came. 
But  Pelleas  overthrew  them  as  they  dash'd 
Against  him  one  by  one;  aud  these  return 'd. 
But  still  he  kept  his  watch  beneath  the 

wall. 

Thereon  her  wrath  became  a  hate;  and 
once, 
A  week  beyond,  while  walking  on  the  walls 
With  her  three  knights,  she  pointed  down- 
ward, *Look, 
He  haunts  me  —  I   cannot   breathe  —  be- 


sieges me 


f 
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Down  !  strike  him  !  put  my  hate  into  your 
strokes. 

And  drive  him  from  my  walls.'     And  down 
they  went, 

And  Pelleas  overthrew  them  one  by  one; 

And  from  the  tower  above  him  cried  Et* 
tarre, 

*  Bind  him,  and  bring  him  in.' 

He  heard  her  voice; 

Then  let  the  strong  hand,  which  had  over- 
thrown 

Her  minion-knights,  by  those  he  overthrew 

Be  bounden  straight,  and  so  they  brought 
him  in. 
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^thtn  wlien  1m  oune  before  EUarre,  the 

■i^;llt  as9 

ber  neh  beaair  made  him  at  one  glance 
flve  boadaman  m  hia  heart  than  in  his 


eheer  he  spake:  'Behold 


^  with 


ith  good 
me,ladj, 


pntooer,  and  the  raaaal  of  thj  will; 
Bd  if  thoo  keep  me  in  thy  donjon  here, 
^^ontent  am  I  ao  that  I  see  thy  face 
^3at  onoe  a  day;  for  I  hare  iwom  my  tows, 
-^od  thoa  hast  given  thy  promise,  and  I 

know 
?1iat  all  these  pains  are  trials  of  my  faith, 
Kad  that  thyself,  when  thou  hast  seen  me 

straind 
And  sifted  to  the  utmost,  wilt  at  length   240 
Yield  me  thy  love  and  know  me  for  thy 
knight' 

Then  she  began  to  rail  so  Intterly, 
With  all   her  damsels,  he   was    stricken 

mate. 
But*  when  she  mock'd  bis  vows  and  the 

«reat  Kine. 
Lightea  on  words:  *  For  pity  of  thine  own 

self, 
P«aee,  lady,  peace;  is  he  not  thine  and 

mine? 
*  TboQ  fool,'  she  said,  *  I  never  heard  bis 

voioe 
B«t  long'd  to  break  away.     Unlnnd  him 

now. 
And  thrust  him  out  of  doors;  for  save  he 

be 
Fool  to  the  midmost  marrow  of  his  bones, 
He  will  return  no  more.'    And  those,  her 

three,  351 

Langh'd,  and  unbound,  and    thrust   him 

from  the  gate. 

And  after  this,  a  week  beyond,  again 
She  eaird  them,  saying:  *  There  be  watches 

yet. 
There  uke  a  dog  before  his  master's  door  f 
Kiek'd,  he   returns;  do  ye  not  hate  him, 

ye? 
Te  know  yourselves;  how  can  ye  bide  at 

peace, 
Affrooted  with  his  fulsome  innooenoe  ? 
Are  ye  but  creatures  of  the  board  and  bed. 
No  men  to  strike  ?     Fall  on  him  all  at 

And  if  ye  slav  him  I  reck  not;  if  ye  fail, 
ye  the  slave  mine  order  to  be  bound. 


Bind  him  as  heretofore,  and  bring  him 

in. 
It  may  be  ye  shall  slay  him  in  his  bonds.' 

She  spake,  and  at  her  will  they  couch'd 

their  spears. 
Three  against  one;  and  Gawain  passing  by. 
Bound  upon  solitary  adventure,  saw 
Low  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  those 

towers 
A  villainy,  three  to  one;   and  thro'  his 

heart 
The  fire  of  honor  and  all  noble  deeds       970 
Flash'd,  and  be  call'd,  <  I  strike  upon  thy 

side  — 
The  caitiffs  f '     « Nay,'  said  Pelleas,  *  but 

forbear; 
He  needs  no  aid  who  doth  his  lady's  will.' 

So  Gawain,  looking  at  the  villainy  done. 
Forbore,  but  in  his  heat  and  eagerness 
Trembled  and  quiver'd,  as  the  dog,  with- 
held 
A  moment  from  the  vermin  that  he  sees 
Before  him,  shivers  ere  he  springs  and 
kills. 

And   Pelleas    overthrew  them,  one    to 

three; 
And  they  rose  up,  and  bound,  and  brought 

him  in.  280 

Then    first    her    auger,    leaving    Pelleas, 

bum'd 
Full  on  her  knights  in  many  an  evil  name 
Of  craven,  weakling,  ana  thrice -beaten 

hound : 
*  Yet,  take  him,  ye  that  scarce  are  fit  to 

touch. 
Far  less  to  bind,  your  victor,  and  thrust 

him  out. 
And  let  who  will   release  him  from  his 

bonds. 
And  if  he  comes  again '  —  there  she  brake 

short; 
And  Pelleas  answer'd:  '  Lady,  for  indeed 
I  loved  you  and  I  deem'd  you  beautiful, 
I  cannot  brook  to  see  vour  beauty  marr'd 
Thro'  evil  spite ;  and  if  ye  love  me  not,    ^91 
I  cannot  bear  to  dream  you  so  forsworn. 
I  had  liefer  ye  were  woKhy  of  my  love 
Than  to  be  loved  again  of  you  —  fare- 

well. 
And  tbo*  ye  kill  my  hope,  not  yet  my 

love. 
Vex  not  yourself;  ye  will  not  see  me  more.' 
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While  thus  he  spake,  she  gazed  upon  the 
man 
Of  princely  hearing,  tho'  in  honds,  and 
thought: 

*  Why  have  I  pnsh'd  him  from  me  ?  this 

man  loves, 
If  love  there  he;  yet  him  I  loved  not. 

Why  ?  300 

I  deem'd  him  fool  ?  yea,  so  ?  or  that  in 

him 
A  something  —  was  it  noUer  than    my- 
self?— 
Seem'd  my  reproach?    He  is  not  of  my 

kind. 
He  could  not  love  me,  did  he  know  me 

welL 
Nay,  let  him  go  —  and  quickly.'    And  her 

knights 
Langh'd  not,  but  thrust  him  bounden  out 

of  door. 

Forth  sprang  Gawain,  and  loosed  him 
from  his  bonds. 

And  flung  them  o'er  the  walls;  and  after- 
ward, 

Shaking  his  hands,  as  from  a  lazar's  rag, 

*  Faith  of  my  body,'  he  said,  '  and  art  thou 

not —  310 

Yea  thou  art  he,  whom   late  our  Arthur 

made 
Kuight  of  bis  table;  yea,  and  he  that  won 
The   circlet?  wherefore  hast  thou  so  de- 
famed 
Thy  brotherhood  in  me  and  all  the  rest 
As   let  these  caitiffs  on   thee  work  their 
will  ? ' 

And  Pelleas  answer'd :  *  O,  their  wills  are 

hers 
For  whom  I   won   the  circlet;  and  mine, 

hers, 
Thus  to  be  bounden,  so  to  see  her  face, 
Marr'd  tbo'  it  be  with  spite  and  mockery 

now,  319 

Other  than  when  I  found  her  in  the  woods; 
And  tho'  she  hath  me  bounden  but  in  spite. 
And  all  to  flout  me,  when  they  bring  me  in, 
Let  me  be  bounden,  I  shall  see  her  face ; 
Else  must  I  die  thro'  mine  unhappiuess.' 

And  Gawain  answer'd  kindly  tho'  in 
scorn: 

*  Why,  let  my  lady  bind  me  if  she  will. 
And  let  my  lady  beat  me  if  she  will; 
But  an  she  send  her  delegate  to  thrall 


These  fighting  hands  of  mine  —  Chrisi  km 

me  then  319 

But  I  will  slice  him  handless  by  the  wriat. 
And  let  my  lady  sear  the  stump  for  him. 
Howl  as  he  may  !    But  hold  me  for  your 

friend. 
Come,  ye  know  nothing;  here  I  pledge  my 

troth. 
Yea,  by  the  honor  of  the  Table  Round, 
I  will  be  leal  to  thee  and  work  thy  wotk. 
And  tame   thy  jailing  princess   to   thhie 

hand. 
Lend  me  thine  horse  and  arms,  and  I  will  say 
That  I  have  slain  thee.    She  will  let  me  in 
To  hear  the  manner  of  thy  fight  and  hdl; 
Then,  when  I  come  within  her  counsels, 

then  340 

From  prime  to  vespers  will  I  ehant  thy 

praise 
As  prowest  knight  and  truest  lover,  more 
Than  any  have  sung  thee  living,  till  she 

long 
To  have  thee  back  in  lusty  life  again. 
Not  to  be  bound,  save  by  white  hoods  and 

warm, 
Dearer  than  freedom.    Wherefore  now  thy 

horse 
And  armor;  let  me  go;  be  comforted. 
Give  me  three  days  to  melt  her  fancy,  and 

hope 
The  third  night  hence  will  bring  thee  news 

of  gold.' 

Then  Pelleas  lent  his  horse  and  all  his 

arms,  3  $0 

Saving  the  goodly  sword,  his   prize,  and 

took 
Gawain 's,  and  said,  *  Betray  me  not,  but 

help  — 
Art  thou  not  he  whom  men  call  light-of- 

love  ? ' 

*  Ay,'  said  'Gawain,  *  for  women   be  so 
light;' 
Then  bounded  forward  to  the  castle  walls. 
And  raised  a  bugle  hanging  from  his  neck. 
And  winded  it,  and  that  so  musically 
That  all  the  old  echoes  hidden  in  the  wall 
Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at   hunting- 
tide.  359 

Up  ran  a  score  of  damsels  to  the  tower; 
*  Avaunt,'  they  cried,  *  our  lady  loves  thee 

not  !' 
But  Gawain  lifting  up  his  vizor  said: 
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*  Gmiwmm  am  I,  Gmwain  of  Arthur*!  court, 
And  I  liaTe  alain  this  Pelleas  whom  ye  hate. 
BelMild  his  horse  «ad  armor.    Open  gates, 
And  I  will  make  yoa  merry.' 

And  down  they  ran, 
Her  damsels,  erring  to  their  lady, '  L«o  ! 
Palleas  is  dead  — he   told   ns— he   that 

hath 
Hia  hoffse  and  armor;  will  ye  let  him  in  ? 
Ua  slew  him  I    Gawain,  Gawain  of  the 

eoort,  370 

Sir  Gawain  —  there  he  waits  below  the 

wall, 
Blowiag  his  bogle  as  who  should  say  him 

nay.' 

Aad  so,  leave  given,  straight  on  thro' 

open  door 
Rode  Gawain,  whom  she  greeted  ooorte- 

onsly. 
•I>«Ml,isit  so?'sheask'd.     -Ay,  ay,' 

said  he, 
'  And  oft  in  dying  eried  upon  your  name.' 

*  Pity  on    him,'  she    answered,    '  a   good 

knight. 
Bat  oever  let  me  bide  one  hoar  at  peace.' 
*Ay,'  thought  Gawain,  'and  you  be  fair 

enow; 
But  I  to  TOUT  dead  man  have  given  my 

troth,  )8o 

That  whom  ye  loathe,  him  will  I  make  you 

low/    ^^  ' 

80  those  three  days,  aimless  aboot  the 

Lost  in  a  donbt,  Pelleas  wandering 
Waited,  until  the  third  night  brought  a 


With  promise  of  large  light  on  woods  and 

ways. 

Hot  w-  the  night  mud  lilent;   bat  a 

sound 
Of  Gawain  ever  coming,  and  this  lay  — 
Whieh  Palleas  had  heard  sung  before  the 

Queen, 
Aad  seen  her  sadden  listening  —  vext  bis 

heart. 
And  marr'd  his  rest  — '  A  worm  within  the 

rose.  jgo 

*  A  rose,  but  oae,  nooe  other  rooe  had  I, 
A  rooo,  OBO  rose,  and  this  was  woadroos  fair, 
Oar  rose,  a  rose  that  gladdea'd  earth  aad  sky, 


One  rose,  my  rose,  that  sweetened  all  mine 

air — 
I  oared  not  for  the  thorns;  the  thorns  were 

there. 

'  One  rooe,  a  rooe  to  rather  by  and  by, 
One  roee,  a  rooe,  to  gather  and  to  wear, 
No  rooe  bat  one  —  what  other  rooe  had  I  ? 
One  rooe,  my  rooe ;  a  rose  that  will  not  die,  — 
He  dies  who  lores  it,  —  if  the  worm  be  there.* 

This  tender  rhyme,  and  evermore  the 

doubt,  401 

'Why  lingers    Gawain  with    his    golden 

news?' 
So  shook  him  that  he  could  not  rest,  but 

rode 
Ere  midnight  to  her  walls,  aad  bound  his 

horse 
Hard  by  the  gates.     Wide  open  were  the 

gates. 
And  no  watch  kept;  and  in  thro'  those  he 

past. 
And  heard  but  his  own  steps,  and  his  own 

heart 
Beating,  for  nothing  moved  but  his  own  self 
And  his  own  shadow.    Then  he  crost  the 

court. 
And  spied  not  any  light  in  hall  or  bower. 
But  saw  the  postern  portal  also  wide       411 
Yawning;  and  up  a  slope  of  cardan,  all 
Of  roses  white  and  red,  and  brambles  mixt 
And  orergrowing  them,  went  on,  and  found, 
Here  too,  all  hush'd  below  the    mellon 

moon. 
Save  that  one  rivulet  from  a  tiny  cave 
Came  lightening  downward,  aad  so  spilt 

itself 
Among  the  roses  and  was  lost  again. 

Then  was  he  ware  of  three  pavilions 

rear'd 
Above  the  bushes,  gilden-peakt.     In  one. 
Bed    after    revel,    droned     her     lurdana 

knights  4J1 

Slumbering,  and  their  three  squires  across 

their  feet; 
In  one,  their  malice  on  the  placid  lip 
Frosen  by  sweet  sleep,  four  of  her  oamsels 

lay; 
And  in  the  third,  the  circlet  of  the  jousts 
Bound  on  her  brow,  were  Gawain  and  Et- 

tarre. 

Baek,  asa  hand  that  poshes  thro'  the  leaf 
To  find  a  nest  and  feels  a  snake,  he  drew ; 
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Back,  as  a  coward  ilinks  from  what  he 

fears 
To  cope  withy  or  a  traitor  proven,  or  hound 
Beaten,  did  Pelleas  in  an  utter  shame      431 
Creep  with  his  shadow  thro'  the  court  aeain, 
Fingering  at  his  sword -handle  until  he 

stood 
There  on  the  castle-bridge  once  more,  and 

thought, 
'  I  will  go  back,  and  slay  them  where  thej 

lie.' 

And  so  went  back,  and  seeing  them  yet 

in  sleep 
Said, '  Ye,  that  so  dishallow  the  holy  sleep, 
Your  sleep  is  death,'  and  drew  the  swoid, 

and  thought, 
*  What  I  slay  a  deeping  knight  ?  the  King 

hath  bound  439 

And  sworn  me  to  this  brotherhood; '  again, 
'Alas  that  ever  a  knight   should  be  so 

false!' 
Then  tum'd,  and  so  retum'd,  and  groaning 

laid 
The    naked    sword    athwart   their  naked 

throats. 
There  left  it,  and  them  sleeping;  and  she 

lay. 

The  circlet  of  the  tourney  round  her  brows. 
And  the  sword  of  the  tourney  across  her 
throat. 

And  forth  he  past,  and  mounting  on  his 

horse 
Stared   at   her    towers   that,   larger  than 

themselves 
In  their  own  darkness,  throng'd   into  the 

moon; 
Then  crushed  the  saddle  with  his  thighs, 

and  clench'd  4So 

His  hands,  and  maddened  with  himself  and 

moan'd: 

'Would  they  have  risen  against  me  in 

their  blood 
At  the  last  day  ?     I  might  have  answer'd 

them 
Even  before  high  Grod.   O  towers  so  strong, 
Huge,  solid,  would  that  even  while  I  gaze 
The  crack  of  earthquake  shivering  to  your 

base 
Split  you,  and  hell  burst  up  your  harlot 

roofs 
Bellowing,  and  charr'd  you  thro'  and  thro' 

within, 


Black  as  the  harlot's  heart  —  hollow  at  a 

skuUl 
Let  the  fierce  east  scream  thro'  ycNir  ej»> 

let-holes,  460 

And  whirl  the  dust  of  harlots  roaod  and 

round 
In  dung  and  nettles  1  hiss,  snake  —  I  aaw 

him  there  — 
Let  the  fox  bark,  let  the  wolf  yell  1     Who 

yells 
Here  in  the  still  sweet  summer  nigbt  but 

I,  the  poor  Pelleas  whom  she  oali'd  her 

fool? 
Fool,  beast — he,  she,  or  I?  myself  most 

fool; 
Beast  too,   as  lacking    human   wit  —  dis- 
graced, 
Dishonor'd  all  for  trial  of  true  love  — 
Love  ?  —  we  be  all  alike;  only  the  King 
Hath  made  us  fools  and  liars.    O  noble 

vows  f  470 

0  great  and  sane  and  simple  race  of  brutes 
That  own  no  lust  because  they  have  no  law  f 
For  why  should  I  have  loved  her  to  my 

shame? 

1  loathe  her,  as  I  loved  her  to  mj  shame. 
I  never  loved  her,  I  but  lusted  for  her  — 
Away  I '  — 

He  dash'd  the  rowel  into  his  horse. 
And  bounded  forth  and  vanished  thro'  the 
night. 

Then  she,  that  felt  the  cold  touch  on  her 
throat. 
Awaking  knew  the  sword,  and  tum'd  her- 
self 
To  Gawain:  *  Liar,  for  thou  hast  not  slain 
This   Pelleas  !   here  he  stood,  and  might 
have  slain  481 

Me  and  thyself.'    And  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Says  that  her  ever-veering  fancy  tum'd 
To  Pelleas,  as  the  one  true  knight  on  earth 
And  only  lover;  and  thro*  her  love  her  life 
Wasted  and  pined,  desiring  him  in  vain. 

But  he  by  wild  and  way,  for  half  the 

night, 
And  over  hard  and  soft,  striking  the  sod 
From  out  the  soft,  the  spark  from  off  the 

hard, 
Rode  till  the  star  above  the  wakening  sun. 
Beside   that   tower   where   Percivale   was 

cowl'd,  491 
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Glaaead  from  the  rosj  forehead  of  the 

dawn. 
For   eo  the  woxda  were  flash'd  into  his 

heart 
Ha   knew  not  whence  or  wherefore:  'O 

•weetstar, 
Pvra  on  the  Tirgin  forehead  of  the  dawn  I ' 
And  there  he  wonhi  have  wept,  hat  felt  hie 

ejes 
Harder  and  drier  than  a  fountain  hed 
Xn  anmnier.    Thither  came  the  Tillage  girls 
Aad  linger'd  talking,  and  thej  come  no 

more 

Tin  the  eweet  heayena  have  fill'd  it  from 

the  heights  s«> 

Amin  with  liring  waters  in  the  change 
CH  aeasons.    Hara  his  e  jes,  harder  his  heart 
Seam'd;  hat  so  weary  were  his  limbs  that 

he, 
Gmmpbkg,  *  Of  Arthur's  hall  am  I,  bat  here. 
Here  m  me  rest  and  die,'  cast  himself 

down. 
And  golTd  bis  griefs  in  inmost  sleep;  so 

Tin  shaken  br  a  dream,  that  Gawain  fired 
Hm  hall  of  Merlin,  and  the  morning  star 
Bcel'd  in  the  smoke,  brake  into  flame,  and 
feU. 

He  woke,  and  being  ware  of  some  one 

nigh,  ^  510 

Sent  hands  apon  him,  as  to  tear  him,  crying, 

*  False  I  and  I  held  thee  pare  as  Goine- 


Bvt  PereiTale  stood  near  him  and  replied, 
*  Am  I  bat  false  as  GaincTere  is  pare  ? 
Or  art  thoo  mased  with  dreams  ?  or  being 

one 
Of  oor  free-spoken  Table  hast  not  heard 
That  Lancelot '  —  there  he  check'd  himself 

and  paused. 

Then  fared  it  with  Sir  Pelleas  as  with  one 
Who  gets  a  wound  in  battle,  and  the  sword 
That  made  it  plunges  thro*  the  wound  again, 
Aad  pricks  it  deeper;  and  he  shrank  and 

wail*d,  5a  I 

'  Is  the  Queen  false  ? '  and  PereiTale  was 

mute. 
'  HaTe  any  of  our  Roond  Table  held  their 

TOWS?' 

Aad  PereiTale  made  answer  not  a  word. 
•Is  the  King  true?'    « The  King  I '  said 
Pereiwe. 


'Why,  then  let  men  couple  at  once  with 

woItcs. 
What  I  artthoamad?' 

But  Pelleas,  leaping  up. 
Ran  thro'  the  doors  and  Taulted  on  his  horse 
And  fied.  Small  pity  upon  his  horse  had  he. 
Or  on  himself,  or  any,  and  when  he  met  530 
A  cripple,  one  that  held  a  hand  for  alms — 
Hnnoh'd  as  he  was,  and  like  an  old  dwarf- 
elm 
That  turns  its  back  on  the  salt  blast,  the  boy 
Paused  not,  but  overrode  him,  shouting, 

'False, 
And  false  with  Gawain  I '  and  so  left  him 

bruised 
And  batter'd,  and  fled  on,  and  hill  and 

wood 
Went  CTcr  streaming  by  him  till  the  gloom 
That  follows  on  the  turning  of  the  world 
Darken'd  the  common  path.     Ue  twitch'd 

the  reins. 
And  made  his  beast,  that  better  knew  it, 

swerre  540 

Now  off  it  and  now  on;  but  when  he  saw 
High  up  in  heaven  the  hall  that  Merlin 

buUt, 
Blackening  against  the  dead-green  stripes 

of  CTcn, 

*  Black  nest  of  rats,'  he  groan'd, '  ye  build 

too  high.' 

Not  long  thereafter  from  the  city  gates 
Issued  Sir  Lancelot  riding  airily. 
Warm  with  a  gracious  parting  from  the 

Queen, 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  easing  at  a  star 
And  »ar,em»g  what  it'^'^oo  whoa.  th. 

boy. 
Across  the  silent  seeded  meadow-grass 
Borne,    clash'd;     and     Lancelot,    saying, 

'  What  name  hast  thou  $$t 

That  ridest  here  so  blindly  and  so  hard  ? ' 

*  No  name,  no  name,'  he  shouted, '  a  scourge 

am  I 
To  lash  the  treasons  of  the  Table  Roond.' 
'  Yea,  but  thy  name 7 '      'I   haTO  many 

names,'  be  cried: 
'  I  am  wrath  and  shame  and  hate  and  otiI 

fame. 
And  like  a  poisonoos  wind  I  pass  to  blast 
And  blaze  the  crime  of  Lancelot  and  the 

Queen.' 

*  First  oTcr  roe,'  said  Lancelot,  *  shalt  thoo 
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<  Fight   therefore,'  yell'd  the  joath,  and 

either  knight  560 

Drew  back  a  space,  and  when  they  cloeed, 

at  once 
The  weary  steed  of  Pelleas  floundering 

flung 
His  rider,  who  call'd  out  from  the  dark 

field, 
'  Thou  art  false  as  hell;  slay  me,  I  have  no 

sword.' 
Then  Lancelot,  '  Tea,  between  thy  lips  — 

and  sharp; 
But  here  will  I  disedge  it  by  thy  death.' 
*  Slay  then,'  he  shriek'd, '  my  will  is  to  be 

slain,' 
And  Lancelot,   with  his    heel    upon    the 

fallen. 
Rolling  his  eyes,  a  moment  stood,  then 

spake: 
'Rise,  weakling;  I  am  Lancelot;  say  thy 

Bay.'  570 

And  Lancelot  slowly  rode  his  war-horse 

back 
To  Camelot,  and  Sir  Pelleas  in  brief  while 
Caught  his  unbroken  limbs  from  the  dark 

field, 
And  follow'd  to  the  city.    It  chanced  that 

both 
Brake  into  ball  together,  worn  and  pale. 
There  with  her  knights  and   dames  was 

Guinevere. 
Full  wonderingly  she  gazed  on  Lancelot 
So  soon  returned,  and  then  on  Pelleas,  him 
Who  had  not  greeted  her,  but  cast  himself 
Down  on  a  bench,  hard-breathing.     '  Have 

ye  fought  ?  '  580 

She  asic'd  of  Lancelot.     '  Ay,  my  Queen,' 

he  said. 
'  And  thou  hast  overthrown  him  ? '     *  Ay, 

my  Queen.' 
Then  she,  turning  to  Pelleas,   '  O  young 

knight. 
Hath  the  great  heart  of  knighthood  in  thee 

faird 
So  far  thou  canst  not  bide,  unfrowardly, 
A  fall  from  him  t '     Then,  for  he  answer'd 

not, 
'Or  hast  thou  other  griefs?     If  I,   the 

Queen, 
May  help  them,  loose  thy  tongue,  and  let 

me  know.' 
But  Pelleas  lifted  up  an  eye  so  fierce 
She  quaird;  and  he,  hissing  'I   have   no 

sword,'  590 


Sprang  from  the  door  into  the  dmA.    Tk 

Queen 
Look'd  hard  upon  her  lover,  be  on  ber, 
And  each  foresaw  the  dolorous  day  to  be; 
And  all  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  soo^ 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prej. 
Then  a  long  silence  came  npon  the  ludl. 
And  Modr^  thought, '  The  time  is  hard  at 

hand.' 
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Dagonkt,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  lua 

mood 
Elad  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur's  TaUe 

Round, 
At  Camelot,  high    above    the    yellowing 

woods. 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  hall. 
And  toward  him  from  the  hall,  with  harp 

in  hand. 
And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  careanet 
Of  ruby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 
Of  Tristram  in  the  jousts  of  yesterday, 
Came  Tristram,  saying, '  Why  skip  ye  so^ 

Sir  Fool?' 

For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  once 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  rock    1 1 
Heard  a  child  wail.     A  stump  of  oak  half- 
dead, 
From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  carven 

snakes, 
Clutch'd  at  the  crag,  aud  started  thro'  mid 

air 
Bearing  an  eagle's  nest;  and  thro'  the  tree 
Rush'd  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro'   the 

wind 
Pierced  ever  a  child's  cry;  and  crag  and  tree 
Scaling,   Sir  Lancelot   from   the  perilous 

nest, 
This  ruby  necklace  thrice  around  her  neck. 
And   all   unscarr'd   from    beak   or    talon, 

brought  so 

A  maiden  babe,  which  Arthur  pitying  took. 
Then  gave  it  to  hb  Queen  to  rear.     The 

Queen, 
But  coldly  acquiescing,  in  her  white  arms 
Received,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly, 
And  named  it  Nestling;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares;  till  that  young 

life 
Being  smitten  in  mid  heaven  with  mortal 

cold 
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Bttt  from  bar,  ftod  in  time  the  careanet 
Vest  bar  with  pUintiTe  memories  of  the 

ehild. 
So  thoy  deliTering  it  to  Arthur,  said,         so 
*  Take  tboa  the  jeweb  of  this  dead  imio- 


Aad  fluike  theniy  an  thoa  wilt,  a  toumej- 
pnxe. 

To  whom  the  King: '  Peace  to  thine  eagle- 
borne 
Dead  nestling,  and  this  honor  after  death, 
Following  thj  will  I  but,  O  mj  Queen,  I 

mnse 
Wby  je  not  wear  on  arm,  or  neck,  or  zone 
Tkoae  diamonds  that  I  rescued  from  the 

tarn, 
Aad  Lancelot  won,  methongbt,  for  thee  to 


*  Would  rather  yon  had  let  them  fall,' 

she  cried, 
'Plnnge  and  be  lost  —  ill-fated  as  thej 

were,  40 

A  bitterness  to  me  I  —  ye  look  amazed. 
Not  knowing  they  were  lost  as  soon  as 

given  — 
Slid  from  my  hands  when  I  was  leaning 

out 
Above  the  river — that  unhappy  ehild 
Past  in  her  baree;  but  rosier  luck  will  go 
'ith  these  rich  jewels,  seeing  that  they 


Not  from  the  skeleton  of  a  brother-slayer. 
Bat  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe. 
pBtehance  —  who  knows  ?  —  the  purest  of 
thy  knights  49 

May  win  them  for  the  purest  of  my  maids/ 

She  ended,  and  the  cry  of  a  great  jousts 
With  trumpet-blowings  ran  on  all  the  ways 
Vtmn  Camelot  in  among  the  faded  fields 
To  farthest  towers;  and  everywhere  the 

knights 
Ann'd  for  a  day  of  glory  before  the  King. 

But  on  the  hither  side  of  that  loud  mom 
Into  the  hall  stagger'd,  his  visage  ribb*d 
From  eai  to  ear  with  dogwhip-weals,  bis 


Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out,  and  one  hand 

Ou, 

Aad  one  with  shatter'd  fingers  dangling 
lame,  60 

A  ekarl,  to  whom  indignantly  the  King: 


'  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what 

evil  beast 
Hath  drawn  his  claws  athwart,  thy  face  ? 

or  fiend  ? 
Man  was  it  who  marr'd  heaven's  image  in 

thee  thus  ? ' 

Then,    sputtering    thro'   the    hedge  of 

splinter'd  teeth. 
Yet  stnmgers  to  the  tongue,  and  with  blunt 

stump 
Rtch-blacken'd  sawing  the  air,  said  the 

maim'd  churl: 

'  He  took  them  and  he  drave  them  to  bis 

tower  — 

Some  hold  be  was  a  table-knight  of  thine  — 

A  hundred  goodly  ones  —  the  Red  Knight, 

be  —  70 

Lord,  I  was  tending  swine,  and  the  Bed 

Knight 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  his 

tower; 
And  when  I  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
That  doest  right  by  gentle  and  by  churl, 
Maim'd  me  and  maul'd,  and  would  out- 
right have  slain. 
Save  that  he  sware  me  to  a  message,  say- 
ing: 
«« Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  his  liars  that  I 
Have  founded  my   Round  Table  in   the 

North, 
And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it  — 
and  sav  80 

My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court. 
But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves  —  and 

say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own. 
But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other;  and  say  his  hour  is  come, 
The  heathen  are  upon  him,  his  long  lance 
Broken,  and  his  Ezcalibur  a  straw.*'  ~ 


nt 


Then  Arthur  tum'd  to  Kay  the  senes- 
chal: 
<  Take  thou  my  churl,  and  tend  him  curi- 
ously 9» 
Like  a  king's  heir,  tiU  all  his  hurts  be 

whole. 
The  heathen  —  but  that  eveiHslimbing  wave, 
Hurrd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam. 
Hath  lain  for  years  at  rest  —  and  rene- 
gades, 
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Thieves,    bandits,   leavings  of    eonfuBioDy 

whom 
The  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  othei^ 

where, 
Friends,    thio'  jonr    manhood    and  your 

fealty,  —  now 
Make  their  last  head  like  Satan  in  the 

North. 
My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom 

your  flower 
Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds,  too 
Move  with  me  toward  their  quelling,  which 

achieved. 
The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  from  shore  to 

shore. 
But  thou,  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Enchair'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field; 
For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to  mingle 

with  it. 
Only  to  vield  my  Queen  her  own  again  ? 
Speak,   Lancelot,    thou    art   silent;    is  it 

weU?' 

Thereto  Sir  Lancelot  answer*d:  *It  is 
well; 
Tet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave    109 
The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me. 
Else,  for  the  King  has  will*d  it,  it  is  well.' 

Then  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  followed 

him, 
And  while  they  stood  without  the   doors, 

the  Kiug 
Turn'd  to  him  saying:  *  Is  it  then  so  well  ? 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  "  A  sound  is  in  his 

ears"? 
The    foot   that  loiters,   bidden    go,  —  the 

glance 
That  only  seems  half -loyal  to  command,  — 
A   manner  somewhat   fallen   from   rever- 
ence— 
Or  have   I   dream'd   the   bearing   of  our 

knights  120 

Telb  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  ? 
Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm,  up- 

rear'd, 
Bv  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows, 
From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences, 
Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  ? ' 

He  spoke,  and  taking  all   his  younger 
knights, 
Down   the   slope   city   rode,   and   sharply 
turned 


North  by  the  gate.    In  her  high  bower  tbs 

Queen, 
Workine  a  tapestry,  lifted  up  her  liesd, 
Watch'd  her  lord  pass,  and  snew  not  that 

she  sigh'd.  no 

Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange 

rhyme 
Of  bygone    Merlin,   'Where  is  he    who 

knows? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  be 

goes.' 

But  when  the  morning  of  a  toamamest. 
By  these  in  earnest  those  in  moekerj  emll'd 
The  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innoeenee, 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 
Round  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like  Inrds 

of  prey, 
The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek'd,  arose. 
And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folds  oi 

pure  140 

White  samite,  and  by  fountains  running 

wine, 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of 

gold. 
Moved  to  the  lists,  and  there,  with  slow  sad 

steps 
Ascending,  fiU'd  his  double-dragon'd  ehair. 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries. 
Dame,  damsel,  each  thro'  worship  of  their 

Queen 
White-robed  in  honor  of  the  stainless  child. 
And  some  with  scattered  jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  suow  mingled  with  sparks   of 

fire. 
He  look'd  but  once,   and  vail'd  his   eves 

again.  150 

The  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  a 

dream 
To  ears  but  half-awaked,  then  one  low  roll 
Of  autumn  thunder,  and  the  jousts  began; 
And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf. 
And  gloom  and   gleam,   and  shower   and 

shorn  plume 
Went  down  it.     Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  on  a  faded  fire. 
When   all   the    goodlier    guests  are   past 

away, 
Sat  their  g^eat   umpire   looking   o'er   the 

lists. 
He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tournament 
Broken,  but  spake  not;  once,  a  knight  cast 

down  161 
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Bofon  hk  tluoiie  of  arbitratioD  ouned 

dead  babe  and  tbe  follies  of  ibe  King; 
oooe  tbe  laoea  of  a  belmet  orack'd, 
■bow'd  bim,  like  a  rennin  in  its  bole, 
Modred,  a  narrow  face.    Anon  be  beard 
Thm  Toiee  tbat  billow'd  ronnd  tbe  barriers 


Ling  welcome  to  one  knigbt, 
Bat  Bewl7-enter'<C  taller  tban  tbe  rest,    169 
Aad  armored  all  in  forest  green,  wbereon 
There  tript  a  bnndred  tiny  silver  deer, 
And  wearing  bat  a  bollj-epraj  for  crest, 
Witb  arer-ecattering  berries,  and  on  sbield 
A  apear,  a  barp,  a  bogie  —  Tristram  —  late 
From  over  seas  in  Brittany  retum'd, 
Aad   nmnUge    with  a  prinoMt  of    that 

realm, 
laolt   tbe   Wbite-— Sir  Tristram  of    tbe 

Woods  — 
Wbom  Lancelot  knew,  bad  bold  sometime 

witb  ^ain 
Hia  own  asamst  bim,  and  now  yeam'd  to 

The  bortben  off  bis  beart  in  one  full  sbock 
With  Tristram  even  to  deatb.    His  strong 

bands  gript  181 

Aad   dinted  tbe   gilt  dragons   rigbt  and 

left* 
Until  be  groan'd  for  wratb  —  so  many  of 

those 
That  ware  their  ladies'  colors  on  tbe  casque 
I>few  from   before  Sir  Tristram    to  tbe 

bounds, 
And  there  with  gibes  and  flickering  mock- 
eries 
Stood,  while  be  mutter'd, '  Craven  erests  I 

O  shame  I 
What  faith  bave  these  in  wbom  they  sware 

to  love? 
The  glory  of  onr  Round  Table  is  no  more.' 

So  Tristram  won,  and  Lancelot  gave,  tbe 
gems,  190 

Not  spodung  other  word  than, '  Hast  tbou 
won? 

Art  thoQ  tbe  purest,  brother?  See,  tbe 
band 

Wherewith  tboa  takest  tbis  is  red  I '  to 
whom 

TVistram,  half  plagued  by  Lancelot's  lan- 
guorous mood. 

Made  answer:  '  Ay,  but  wherefore  toss  me 
this 

Lika  a  dry  bona  east  to  some  hungry 
hound? 


Let  be  thy  fair  Queen's  fantasy.     Strength 

of  heart 
And  might  of  limb,  but  mainly  use  and 

^Ul, 
Are  winners  in  tbis  pastime  of  our  King. 
My  band  —  belike  the  lance   bath  £ipt 

upon  it —  MO 

No  blood  of  mine,  I  trow;  but  O  chief 

knight, 
Rigbt  arm  of  Artbur  in  the  battle-field. 
Great  brother,  tbou  nor  I  bave  made  the 

world; 
Be  bappy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine.' 

And  Tristram  round  tbe  gallery  made 
bis  horse 

Caracole;  then  bow'd  bis  homage,  bluntly 
saying, 

'  Fair  damsels,  each  to  bim  wbo  worships 
each 

Sole  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  love,  behold 

This  day  my  Queen  of  Beauty  is  not  here.' 

And  most  of  these  were  mute,  some  an- 
ger d,  one  a  10 

Murmuring,  '  All  courtesy  is  dead,'  and 
one, 

'  Tbe  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more.' 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and 
mantle  clung, 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  tbe  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in   wet  and  weari- 
ness; 
But  under  ber  black  brows  a  swarthy  one 
Laugb'd  shrilly,  crying:  *  Praise  tbe  patient 

saints. 
Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  bath  past, 
Tho'  somewhat  draggled  at  tbe  skirt.     So 

be  it. 
The    snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro'  the 
year,  ajo 

Would  make  tbe  world  as  blank  as  winter- 
tide. 
Come  —  let  us  gladden  their  sad  eyes,  our 

Queen's 
And  Lancelot's,  at  this  night's  solemnity 
With  all  the  kindlier  colors  of  tbe  field.' 

So  dame  and  damsel  glittar'd  at  tbe 

feast 
Variously  gay;  for  he  tbat  telb  the  tale 
Liken'd  them,  saying,  as  when  an  hour  of 

cold 
Falls    on    the    mountain    in    midsumma? 

snowS| 
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And    all  the  purple  slopes  of  monntaiii 

flowers 
Pass  under  white,  till  the  warm  hour  re- 
turns 230 
With  veer  of  wind  and  all   are  flowers 

again, 
So  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  white, 
And  glowing  in  all  colors,  the  live  grass, 
Rose-campion,    bluebell,    kingcup,   poppj, 

glanced 
About  the  revels,  and  vrith  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond   all  use,   that,  half  -  amazed,  the 

Queen, 
And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  lawless 

jousts, 
Brake  up  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her 

bower  238 

Parted,  and  in  her  bosom  pain  was  lord. 

And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  mom. 
High  over  all  the  yellowing  autumn-tide. 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  hall. 
Then  Tristram  saying,  'Why  skip  ye  so, 

Sir  Fool  ? ' 
Wheel'd  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  re- 
plied, 
'  Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company; 
Or  being  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all.' 
*  Ay,  fool,'  said  Tristi'am,  <  but  't  is  eating 

dry 
To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roundelay    350 
To  dance   to.'     Then  he  twangled  on  his 

harp, 
And   while   he    twangled    little    Dagonet 

stood 
Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 
Stay'd  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook, 
But  when  the  twangling  ended,  skipt  again ; 
And  being  ask'd,  *  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir 

Fool?' 
Made  answer,  <  I  had  liefer  twenty  years 
Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 
Ttian  any  broken  music  thou  canst  make.' 
Then   Tristram,   waiting   for  the   quip  to 

come,  260 

'Good   now,  what   music   have   I   broken, 

f  ool  ? ' 
And  little  Dagonet,  skipping,  '  Arthur,  the 

King's; 
For  when  thou  playest  that  air  with  Queen 

Isolt, 
Thou  makest  broken  music  with  thy  bride. 
Her  daintier  namesake  down  in  Brittany  — 


And  so  thou  breakest  Arthnr'a  mnsie  too.' 
'  Save  for  that  broken  mnsio  in  thj  bvaiiia. 
Sir  Fool,'  said  Tristram, '  I  would  break 

thy  head. 
Fool,  I  came  late,  the  heathen  wazs  were 

o'er. 
The  life  had  flown,  we  swmre  hot  bj  the 

shell  —  970 

I  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool  ^ 
Come,  thou  art  crabb'd  and  scrar;  but 

me  down. 
Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses' 
And  barken  if  my  music  be  not  tme. 

' "  Free  lore — free  field — we  lore  but  wkiU 
we  may. 

The  woods  are  hushed,  their  musie  is  no  more  , 

The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away. 

New  leaf,  new  life  —  the  days  of  frost  are 
o'er; 

New  life,  new  love,  to  suit  the  newer  day ; 

New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  be- 
fore. a«o 

Free  love  —  free  field  —  we  love  but  while  we 
may. 

'  Te  might  have  moved  slow-measnre  to 

my  tune. 
Not  stood  stock-still.    I  made  it  in  the 

woods. 
And  heard  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold.' 

But  Dagonet  with  one  foot  poised  in  his 
hand: 

<  Friend,  did  ye  mark  that  fountain  yester- 
day. 

Made  to  run  wine  ?  —  but  this  had  run 
itself 

All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sour  end  — 

And  them  that  round  it  sat  with  golden 
cups  2S9 

To  hand  the  wine  to  whosoever  came  — 

The  twelve  small  damoseb  white  as  Inno- 
cence, 

In  honor  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe. 

Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  the 
Queen 

Lent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 

Gave  for  a  prize  —  and  one  of  those  white 
slips 

Handed  her  cup  and  piped,  the  pretty 
one, 

"  Drink,  drink,  Sir  Fool,"  and  thereupon  I 
drank, 

Spat —  pish —  the  cup  was  gold,  the  draught 
was  mud.' 
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Aad  THsfcram:  *  Wm  it  miiddier  than 

thr  gibes? 
Is    all   the    laughter  gone    dead  out  of 

tbee?—  300 

Noi  aiarkinff  how  the  knighthood  mock 


-Fi 


thee,  fool 
God:    honor  the  King  —  his  one 

ftrae  knight  — 
Sola  follower  Sf  the  tows  "  —  for  here  be 

they 
Wbo  knew  thee  twine  enow  before  I  came, 
Sonittier  than  blasted  grain.    But  when  the 

King 
Had  omde  thee  fool,  thy  vanitj  so  shot 

op 
It  frighted  all  free    fool    from  out  thj 

heart; 
Wbieh  left  thee  less  than  fool,  and  less 

than  swine, 
A  naked  aoght  —  yet  swine  I  hold  thee 

For  I  have  flung  thee  pearls  and  find  thee 


swue. 


310 


And  little    Dagooet  mincing  with   his 

feet: 
*  Kaigfat,  an  ye  fling  those  rabies  roond  my 

neek 
la  lien  of  hers,  1 11  hold  thon  hast  some 

tooeh 
Of  mosie,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearls. 
Swine  ?  I  haTc  wallow'd,  I  have  wash*d  — 

the  world 
la  flesh    and   shadow  —  I  have   had   my 

day. 
The  dirty  nurse,  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Hath  fourd  me  —  an  I  wallow'd,  then  I 

wash*d^ 
I  bave  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies  — 
Aad  thank  the  Lord  I  am  King  Arthur's 

fooL  lao 

Swiae,  sar  ye  ?  swine,  goats,  asses,  rams, 

and  geese 
Troop'd  round  a  Paynim  harper  once,  who 

thrum  m'd 
Ob  such  a  wire  as  musically  as  thou 
Some  such  fine  song  —  but  never  a  king's 

fooL' 

And  Tristram,  *  Then  were  swine,  goats, 
asses,  geese 
The  wiser  focds,  seeing  thy  Paynim  bard 
Had  such  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 
That  he  eould  harp  his  wife  up  out  of 
helL' 


Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his 

foot, 
*  And  whither  barp'st  thou  thine  7  down  I 

and  thyself  310 

Down  I  and  two  more;  a  helpful  harper 

thou. 
That  harpest  downward  1    Dost  thon  know 

the  star 
We  call  the  Harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heayen  ? ' 

And  Tristram, '  Ay,  Sir  Fool,  for  when 

our  Kiug 
Was    victor    wellnigh    day    by    day,  the 

knights. 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  bis  name 
High  on  all    hilb    and  m  the   signs    of 

heaven.' 

And  Daffonet  answer'd:  'Ay,  and  when 

the  Und 
Was  freed,  and  the  Queen  false,  ye  set 

yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your 

wit  —  340 

And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy. 
Or  kins^  by  right  —  and  so  went  harping 

down 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far  and 

grew 
80  witty  that  ye  play'd    at    ducks    and 

drakes 
With  Arthur's  vows  on  the  great  lake  of  fire. 
Tuwbool   do  ye  see  it?  do  ye  see   the 

star?' 

*  Nay,  fool,'  said  Tristram,  '  not  in  open 

day.' 
And  Dagonet:  '  Kay,  nor  will;  I  see  it  and 

hear. 
It  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heaven. 
And  I  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  hear,   350 
And  then  we  skip.'    '  Lo,  fool,'  he  said, 

'ye  talk 
Fool's  treason;  is  the   King  thy  brother 

fool?' 
Then  little   Dagonet  clapt  his  hands  and 

shrill'd: 
'  Ay,  av,  my  brother  fool,  the    king  of 

fools  I 
Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet- 
combs, 
And  men  from  beasts  —  Long  live  the  king 

of  fools  1 ' 
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And  down    the    oitj    Dagonet    daneed 
away; 
But  thro'  the  slowly-mellowing  avenaes    360 
And  solitary  passes  of  the  wood 
Rode  Tristram  toward  Lyonnesse  and  the 

west. 
Before  him  fled  the  face  of  Queen  Isolt 
With  ruby-circled  neck,  but  eyermore 
Past,  as  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  that  walk'd,  or  crept,  or  peroh'd,  or 

flew. 
Anon  the  face,  as,  when  a  g^st  hath  blown, 
Unruffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that   in  them    sees    himself,  re- 
turned; 370 
But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer, 
Or  eyen  a  fallen  feather,  vanish'd  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 
Thro'  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode. 

At  length 
A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-booghs. 
Furze  -  cramm'd  and   bracken  -  rooft,   the 

which  himself 
Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen  Isolt 
Against  a  shower,  dark  in  the  golden  grove 
Appearing,  sent  his  fancy  back  to  where 
She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge  with 

him ;  380 

Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Cornish 

King, 
With   six   or  seven,   when   Tristram   was 

away, 
And  snatch'd   her   thence,  yet,   dreading 

worse  than  shame 
Her  warrior  Tristram,  spake  not  any  word. 
But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram 

lookt 
So  sweet  that,  halting,  in  he  past  and  sank 
Down  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown; 
But  could   not   rest   for   musing    how  to 

smooth  389 

And  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  queen. 
Perchance  in  lone  Tintagil  far  from  all 
The  tonguesters  of  the  court  she  had  not 

heard. 
But  then  what  folly  had  sent  him  over-seas 
After  she  left  him  lonely  here  ?  a  name  ? 
Was  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 
Isolt,  the  daughter  of  the  king  ?     *  Isolt 
Of  the  White  Hands'  they  call'd  her:  the 

sweet  name 


Allured  him  first,  and  then  the  maid  her- 
self. 

Who  served  him  well  with  those  white 
hands  of  hers, 

And  loved  him  well,  ontil  Kii^M^lf  had 
thought  400 

He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily. 

But  left  her  all  as  easily,  and  retum'd. 

The  black- blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes 

Had  drawn  him  home  —  what  numrel  ? 
then  he  laid 

His  brows  upon  the  drifted  leaf  and 
dream'd. 

He  seem'd  to  pace  the  strand  of  Brittany 
Between  Isolt  of  Britain  and  his  bride. 
And  show'd  them  both  the  ruby-chain,  and 

both 
Began  to  struggle  for  it,  till  his  qaeen 
Graspt  it  so  luird  that  all  her  nand  was 

red.  41P 

Then  cried  the  Breton, '  Look,  her  hand  is 

red! 
These  be  no  rubies,  this  is  frozen  blood. 
And  melts  within  her  hand  —  her  hand  is  hot 
With  ill  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  look. 
Is  all  as  cool  and  white  as  any  flower.' 
FoUow'd  a  rush  of  eagle's  wings,  and  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  of  the  child. 
Because  the  twain  had  spoil'd  her  oarcanet 

He  dream'd;  but  Arthur  with  a  hundred 

spears 
Rode  far,  till  o'er  the  illimitable  reed,     420 
And   many  a  glancing  plash  and  sallowy 

isle, 
The  wide-wing'd  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh 
Glared  on  a  huge  machicolated  tower 
That  stood  with  open  doors,  whereout  was 

roll'd 
A  roar  of  riot,  as  from  men  secure 
Amid  their  marshes,  ruffians  at  their  ease 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 
*  Lo  there,*  said  one  of  Arthur's  youth,  for 

there, 
High  on  a  grim  dead  tree  before  the  tower, 
A  goodly  brother  of  the  Table  Round      430 
Swung  by  the  neck;  and  on  the  boughs  a 

shield 
Showing  a  shower  of  blood  in  a  field  noir. 
And    therebeside    a    horn,    inflamed    the 

knights 
At  that  dishonor  done  the  g^ded  spur. 
Till  each  would  clash  the  shield  and  blow 

the  horn. 
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B«t  Arthiir  wmved  them  back.    Alone  he 

fode. 
Then  ftt  the  dry  hanh  roar  of  the  great 

hon, 
XhAt  tent  the  faoe  of  all  the  manh  aloft 
An  eTer  opward-mahing  storm  and  cloud 
Of   ahriek  and  plnme,  the  Red    Knight 

heard,  ana  all,  440 

Ewa  to  ttpmoet  lance  and  topmost  helm, 
Ia  blood-rad  armor  sallying,  howl'd  to  the 

King: 

•  The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnash 

thee  flat  1  — 
lio!  art  thon  not  that  ennuch-hearted  king 
Who  fain  had  elipt  free  manhood  from  the 

world  — 
Tho  woman-worshipper  ?  Yea,  God's  curse, 

andll 
Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
B7  «  kuMit  of  thine,  and  f  tl»t  heud  b«r 

whine 
And  sniyel,  being  eunnch-hearted  too, 
8wnie  by  the  soorpion-worm  that  twists  in 

hell  450 

And  slings  itself  to  ererlasting  death, 
To  hang  whateyer  knight  of  thine  I  fought 
And  tumbled.     Art  thou  king  7  —  Look  to 

thy  life  I' 

Ho  ended.    Arthur  knew  the  Toiee;  the 

WoUnigh  was  helmet-hidden,  and  the  name 
Wont  wandering  somewhere   darkling  in 

his  mind. 
And  Arthur  deign'd  not  use  of  word  or 

sword, 
Bot  lot  the  drunkard,  as  he  stretch'd  from 

horse 
To  strike  him,  overbalancing  his  bulk, 
Down  from  the  causeway  hearily  to  the 

swamp  4^ 

Fall,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow-archiug 

wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table-shore, 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for   half  a  league,  and    thin 

themselves, 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and 

elood, 
Trom  less  and  less  to  nothing;  thus  he  fell 
Hrad-hcMAvv.      Then    the    Knights,    who 

watch'd  him,  roar*d 
And  shouted   and  leapt  down  open  the 

fallen, 


There  trampled  out  his  face  from  being 

known, 
And  sank  his  head  in   mire,  and  slimed 

themselves;  470 

Nor  heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries, 

but  sprang 
Thro'  open  doors,  and  swording  right  and 

left 
Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  faces,  hurl'  d 
The  tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  slew 
Till  all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yells. 
And  all  the  pavement  streamed  with  massa- 
cre. 
Then,  echoing  yell  with  yell,  they  fired  the 

tower. 
Which  half  that  autumn  night,  like  the  live 

North, 
Red-pulsing  up  thro'  Alioth  and  Alcor, 
Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw  4S1 

Come  round  by  the  east,  and  out  beyond 

them  flush'd 
The  long  low  dune  and  laxy-plunging  sea. 

So  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore  to 
shore. 
But  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  pain  was  lord. 

Then,  out  of  Tristram  waking,  the  red 

dream 
Fled  with  a  shout,  and  that  low  lodge  re- 

tum'd. 
Mid-forest,  and  the  wind  among  the  boughs. 
He  whistled  his  good  war-horse  left  to 

graze  4^ 

Among  the  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him, 
And  rode  beneath  an  ever-showering  leaf. 
Till  one  lone  woman,  weeping  near  a  cross, 
SUy*d  him.     •  Why  weep  ye  ? '     « Lord, 

she  said,  *  my  man 
Hath   left  me  or  is  dead;'  whereon  he 

thought  — 

*  What,  if  she  hate  me  now  ?     I  would  not 

this. 
What,  if  she  love  me  still  ?    I  would  not 

that. 
I  know  not  what  I  would  *  —  but  said  to  her, 

*  Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate  re- 

turn. 
He  find  thy  favor  changed  and  love  thee 

not'^— 
Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro'  Lyonnesse 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard       %ot 
The  hounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly 

hounds 
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Telp  at  his  heart,  bat,  taming,  past  and 

eaiu'd 
Untagu,  half  in  sea  and  high  on  land, 
A  crown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  casement  sat, 
A  low  sea-sanset  glorying  round  her  hair 
And  glossy-throated  grace,  Isolt  the  queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram 

grind 
The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her 

tower, 
FlashM,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors,  and 

there  510 

Belted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace. 
Crying  aloud:  '  Not  Mark  —  not  Mark,  my 

soul  I 
The  footstep  flatter*d  me  at  first — not  be  I 
Catlike  thro*  his  own  castle  steals  my  Mark, 
But  warrior -wise   thou  stridest   thro'  hb 

haUs 
Who  hates  thee,  as  I  him  —  even  to  the 

death. 
My  soul,  I  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within   me,  and  knew  that  thon 

wert  nigh.' 
To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,  <  I  am  here; 
Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine.' 

And  drawing   somewhat   backward   she 

replied:  531 

*  Can  he  be  wronged  who  is  not  even  his 

own, 
But  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me, 
Scratch*d,  bitten,  blinded,  marr'd  me  some- 
how —  Mark  ? 
What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike  for 

them  ? 
Not  lift  a  hand  —  not,  tho'  he  found  me 

thus  ! 
But  barken  I  have  ye  met  him  ?  hence  he 

went 
To-day   for   three   days'  hunting  —  as  he 

said  — 
And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 
Mark's  way,  my  soul  I  —  but  eat  not  thou 

with  Mark,  530 

Because  he  hates  thee  even  more  than  fears, 
Nor   drink;   and    when   thou   passest  any 

wood 
Close  vizor,  lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 
Should  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and 

hell. 
My  Grod,  the  measure  of  my  hate  for  Mark 
Is  as  the  measure  of  my  love  for  thee  t ' 


So,  pluck'd  one  way  by  hate  and  one  hj 

love, 
Drain'd  of  her  force,  again  she  wat,  and 

spake 
To  Tristram,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  say- 
ing: 
'  O  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn,      54D 
Harper,  and  thou  hast  been  a  rover  too, 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  my  shambling  king^ 
Te  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one  —  his  name  is  out  of  me  —  the  prise, 
If  prize  she  were  —  wha  -  marvel  ?  —  ahe 

could  see  — 
Thine,  friend;  and  ever  since  my  crmYea 

seeks 
To  wreck  thee  villainonsly — but,  O  Sir 

Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kneel'd  to 

hut?' 

And  Tristram, '  Last  to  my  Qneen  Paia> 
mount,  S49 

Here  now  to  my  qaeen  paramount  of  love 

And  loveliness  —  ay,  lovelier  than  when 
first 

Her  light  feet  fell  on  our  rough  Lyonneaae, 

Sailing  from  Ireland.' 

Softly  laugh'd  Isolt: 
'  Flatter  me  not,  for   hath  not  our  great 

Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled  ? '  and  he  said: 
'  Her  beauty  is  her  beauty,  and  thine  thine. 
And  thine  is  more  to  me  —  soft,  gracious, 

kind  — 
Save  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  lips 
Most  gracious;  but  she,  haughty,  even  to 

him,  559 

Lancelot;  for  I  have  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make  one  doubt  if  ever  the  g^reat  Queen 
Have  yielded  him  her  love.' 

To  whom  Isolt: 
'  Ah,  then,  false  hunter  and  false  harper, 

thou 
Who  brakest  thro'  the  scruple  of  my  bond, 
Calling  rae  thy  white  hind,  and  saying  to  me 
That   Guinevere   had    sinn'd    against    the 

highest, 
And  I  —  misvoked  with   such   a  want   of 

man  — 
That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest.' 

He  answer'd : '  O  ray  soul,  be  comforted  I 
If  this  be  sweet,  to  sin  in  leading-strings. 
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If  bere  be  comfort,  ind  if  oun  be  ain,     )7i 
Crowo'd  irarrant  bad  we  for  the  crowning 

Th»t  made  as  happj;  but  how  76  greet  me 

And  fault  and  doubt  —  no  word  of  that 

fond  tale  — 
Thf  deep  heart-jearnings,  tlij  sweet  mem- 


Of  Tristram 


1  that  year  he  was  awaj.' 


And,  gaddeniiig   on   the   sudden,   spake 

Isoll; 
'  I  bad  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 
To  »ee  thee — yeomiugs? — ayl  for,  hoor 

by  hour. 
Here  in  the  never-ended  afternoon,  sSa 

O,  sweeter  than  all  memories  of  thee, 
Deeper  than  any  yeaminge  after  tbee 
Seem'd  those  far-roUing,  westward-smiliug 

Watch'd  from  this  tower.     Isolt  of  Brittun 

Before  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  strand, 
Would  that  have  chill'd   her   bride-kiss? 

Wedded  ber  ? 
Fought  in  her  father's  battles  7   wounded 

there? 
The  King  was  all  fulfill'd  with  grateCnl- 

And  she,  tny  namesake  of  the  bands,  that 

heal'd 
Thy  hurt  and  heart  with  unguent  and  ca- 

Well  —  can  I  wish  her  any  hnger  wrong 
Than  having  known  tbee  ?   her   too   bast 

tboit  left 
To  pine  and  waste  in  those  sweet  memories. 
O,  were  I  not  my  Mark's,  by  whom  all 


And  Tristram,  fondling  her  Ii(^t  bands, 

replied: 
'Grace,  queen,  for  being  loved;  she  loved 

me  well. 
Did  I  love  her  7  the  name  at  least  I  loved. 
Isolt  7—  I  fought  bis  battles,  for  Isolt  I 
The   night   was   dark;   the   true   star  set. 

Isolt  I  60c 

The  name  was  mier  of  the  dark  —  Isolt  ? 
Care  not  for  her  I  patient,  and  prayerful, 

£Ue-blooded,  she  will  yield  beiMlf  to  God.' 


And  Isolt  answer'd:  'Yea,  and  why  not 
I? 
Uine  is  the  larger  need,  who  am  not  meek, 
Fale-blooded,  prayerful.     Let  me  tell  thee 

Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night  I 

Lonely,  but   musing   on    thee,   wondering 

Murmuring  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee 


Then  flash'd  a  levin-braud;  and  near  n 

stood,  611 

In  faming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a  fiend  — 
Mark's  way  to  steal  bebiBd  one  in  the 

dark  — 
For  there  was  Mark:  "He  has  wedded 

her,"  he  said. 
Not  sud,  but  hiss'd  it;  then  this  crown  of 

So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky, 
That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swoon'd  away. 
And  woke  again  in  atter  dark,  and  cried, 
"  I  will  flee  hence    and  give    myself  to 

God"  — 
And  thou  wert  lying  m   thy  new  leman's 


Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her 

'Hay  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  oil 

and  gray, 
And  past  desire  I '  a  saying  that  anger'd 

' "  May   God   be   with   thee,   sweet,  when 

thou  ait  old, 
And  sweet  no  more  to  me  I "     I  need  Him 

For  when  bad  Lancelot  utter'd   aught   so 

gross 
Even   to   the   swineherd's    malkin   in   the 

mast? 
The  greater  man  the  greater  courtesy. 
Far    other    was    tbe    Tristram,    Arthur's 

But  tbon,   thro'    ever   harrying   thy   wild 

Save   that   to   touch   a   harp,   tilt   with  a 

bnce 
Becomes  tbee  well  —  art  grown  wild  beast 

thyself, 
larest  tbon. 
In  fancy  from  thy  side,  e 
In  the  gray  distance,  Inlf  a  life  away, 
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Her  to  be  loved  no  more  ?    Unsay  it,  nn- 

swear  I 
Flatter  me  rather,  seeing  me  so  weak. 
Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  and  solitude, 
Thy  marriage  and  mine  own,  that  I  should 

suck  639 

Lies  like  sweet  wines.    Lie  to  me ;  I  believe. 
Will  ye  not  lie  ?  not  swear,  as  there  ye 

kneel. 
And  solemnly  as  when  ye  sware  to  him, 
The  man  of  men,  our  King  —  My  Grod,  the 

power 
Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the 

King! 
They  lied  not  then  who  sware,  and  thro' 

their  vows 
The  Eling  prevailing  made  his  realm  —  I 

say. 
Swear  to  me  thou  wilt  love  me  even  when 

old, 
Gray-hair'd,  and  past  desire,  and  in  de- 
spair.' 

Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and 
down: 

'  Vows  I  did  you  keep  the  vow  you  made 
to  Mark  650 

More  than  I  mine  ?  Lied,  say  ye  ?  Nay, 
but  leam<;. 

The  vow  that  binds  too  strictly  snaps  it- 
self — 

My  knighthood  taught  me  this  —  ay,  being 
snapt  — 

We  nm  more  counter  to. the  soul  thereof 

Than  had  we  never  sworn.  I  swear  no 
more. 

I  swore  to  the  great  King,  and  am  for- 
sworn. 

For  once  —  even  to  the  height  —  I  honor'd 
him. 

*<  Man,  is  he  man  at  all  ? "  methought, 
when  first 

I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonnesse,  and  be- 
held 

That  victor  of  the  Pag^  throned  in 
hall  —  660 

His  hair,  a  sun  that  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 

Like  hili-snow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel- 
blue  eyes, 

The  golden  beard  that  clothed  his  lips  with 
light  — 

Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth, 

With  Merlin's  mystic  babble  about  his 
end 

Amazed  me;  then,  his  foot  was  on  a  stool 


Shaped  as  a  dragon;  he  aeem'd  to  mew 

man, 
But  Michael  trampling  Satan ;  so  I  tmwn, 
Being  aouued.    fiat  this  went  by- 

VOWS  I 

O,  ay  —  the    wholesome    madness  oC 

hour  — 
They  served  their  nse,  their  time;  for  eveiy ' 

knight 
Believed  lumself  a  greater  than  himself, 
And  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  God; 
Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himselly 
Did  mis^htier  deeds  Uian  elsewise  he  had 

done, 
And  so  the  realm  was  made.    Bnt  then 

their  vows  — 
First  mainly  thro'   that  sullying  of  our 

Queen  — 
Began    to    gall    the    knighthood,    asking 

whence 
Had  Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself? 
Dropt  down  from  heaven  ?  wash'd  np  from 

out  the  deep  ?  680 

They  fail'd  to  trace  him  thro'  the  flesh  and 

blood 
Of  our  old  kings.    Whence  then  ?  a  doubt- 
ful lord 
To  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows. 
Which  flesh  and  blood  perforoe  woold  vio- 
late; 
For  feel    this    arm    of    mine  —  the   tide 

within 
Red  with  free   chase  and  heather^«cented 

air, 
Pulsing  full  man.     Can  Arthur  make  me 

pure 
As  any  maiden  child  ?  lock  up  my  tongue 
From  uttering  freely  what  I  rreely  hear  ? 
Bind  me  to  one  ?     The  wide  world  laughs 

at  it.  690 

And   worldling  of  the   world   am  I,  and 

know 
The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 
Woos  his  own  end ;  we  are  not  angels  here 
Nor  shall  be.     Vows  —  I  am  woodman  of 

the  woods. 
And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yaffingale 
Mock  them  —  my  soul,  we  love  but  while 

we  may; 
And  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  thee. 
Seeing  it  is  not  bounded  save  by  love.' 

Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her,  and 
she  said: 
<  Grood;  an  I  tum'd  away  mj  love  for  thee 
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To  aooM  one  ihrioe  u  ooortoous  as  thy- 

f^mt  mmutmj  wins  woman  all  as  well 
'Am  Talor  may,  bat  he  that  oloees  both 
^  perf eet,  lie  it  Lancelot  —  taller  indeed, 
Mr  and  oomelier,  thou  —  bet  saj  I  loved 
knightlieat  of  all  knights,  and  east 
thee  baek 
own  small  saw,  **  We  love  bat  while 


we  may 


ft 


^^eU  then,  what  answer  ? ' 

He  that  while  she  spake, 
^iindfol  of  what  he  bronght  to  adorn  her 
^        with. 

ilie  jewels,  had  let  one  finser  lightly  touch 
The  warm  white  apple  of  her  throat,  re- 
plied, 711 
'Prtss  this  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until  — 
Cone,  I  am  hunger*d  and  half-anger*d  — 


Wine,  wine  —  and  I  will  love  thee  to  the 

death, 
Aad  eat  beyond  into  the  dream  to  come.' 

80  then,  when  both  were  bronght  to  full 

aeoord, 
8be  rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  will'd; 
And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood 
With  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their 

hearts  — 
How  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise,  710 
Tbo  deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts, 

the  lawns; 
Now  mocking  at  the  much  nngainliness. 
And  eraTen  shifts,  and  long  crane  legs  of 

Mark- 
Thin  Tristram  laughing  canght  the  harp 

and  sang: 

*Ay,  ay,  O,  ay^the  winds  that  bend  the 
bmr! 
A  star  IB  beaten,  a  star  within  the  mere ! 
Ay,  ay,  O,  ay — a  star  was  my  desire, 
And  one  was  far  apart  and  one  was  near. 
Ay.  ay,  O,  ay — the  winds  that  bow  the  g^raai  I 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire,     730 
And  one  will  erer  shine  and  one  will  pass. 
Ay,  ay,  O,  ay  —  the  winds   that  move  the 

in  the  Uffht's  last  glimmer  Tris- 
tram showed 
And  tmmkg  the  ruby  earcanet.    She  cried. 
The   eolmr  of  some    Order,  which  our 
King 


Hath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul. 
For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy 
peers.' 

'Not  so,  my  queen,'  he  said,  'but  the 
red  fruit  * 

Grown  on  a  maffic  oak-tree  in  mid-heayen. 
And  won  by  Tnstram  as  a  tonmey-priae, 
And  hither  brought  by  Tristram  for  his 
last  741 

LfOYe-offering  and  peace-offering  unto  thee.' 

He  spoke,  he  tum'd,  then,  flinging  round 

her  neck, 
Claspt  it,  and  cried,  '  Thine  Order,  O  my 

queen  I ' 
But,  while  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  jewell'd 

throat. 
Out  of  the  dark,  just  as   the    lips  had 

touch'd. 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek  — 
'Mark's  way,'  said  Mark,  and  clove  him 

thro'  the  brain. 

That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while 

he  dimb'd. 
All  it.  a  deirth.dumb  autumn . dripping 

gloom,  7  so 

The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and 


The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark,  —about 

his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  question'd 

it, 
'  What  art  thou  7 '  and  the  voice  about  his 

feet 
Sent  ug^«.«.we,.  ebbing.  .I«n  thy 

And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.' 


GUINEVERE 

QuEBM  GuiKZVERB  had  fled  the  court,  and 

sat 
There  in  the  holy  house  at  Almesbury 
Weeping,  noue  with  her  save  a  little  maid, 
A  novice.     One  low  light  betwixt  them 

bum'd 
Blurr'd  by  the  creeping  mist,  for  all  abroad, 
Beneath  a  moon  unseen  albeit  at  full. 
The  white  mist,  like  a  face-cloth  to  the 

face, 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land  was 

•tilL 
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For  hither  had  she  fled,  her  cause  of 
flight 
Sir  Modred;  he  that  like  a  subtle  beast    lo 
Lay  couchant  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throne, 
Ready  to  spring,  waiting  a  chance.   For  this 
He  chill'd  the  popular  praises  of  the  King 
With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement; 
And  tampered  with  the  Lords  of  the  White 

Horse, 
Heathen,  the  brood  by  Hengist  left;  and 

sought 
To  make  disruption  in  the  Table  Round 
Of  Arthur,  and  to  splinter  it  into  fends 
Serviug  his  traitorous   end;    and  aU  his 

aims 
Were  sharpened  by  strong  hate  for  Lance- 
lot, ao 

For  thus  it  chanced  one  mom  when  all 
the  court. 
Green-suited,  but  with  plumes  that  mock'd 

the  may, 
Had  been  —  their  wont  —  a-maying  and 

returned. 
That  Modred  still  in  green,  all  ear  and  eye, 
Climb'd  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden-mil 
To  spy  some  secret  scandal  if  he  mieht. 
And  saw  the  Queen  who  sat  betwixt  her 

best 
Enid  and  lissome  Vivien,  of  her  court 
The  wiliest  and  the  worst;  and  more  than 

this 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by  jo 
Spied  where  he  conch'd,  and  as  the  gar- 
dener's hand 
Picks  from  the  colewort  a  green  cater- 
pillar, 
So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering 

grove 
Of  grasses   Lancelot  pluck'd  him  by  the 

heel, 
And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upon  the  way; 
But  when  he  knew  the  prince  tho'  msirr'd 

with  dust. 
He,  reverencing  king's  blood  in  a  bad  man. 
Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  and  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn.    For  in  those 

days 
No   knight  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in 


scorn; 


40 


But,  if  a  man  were  halt,  or  hunoh'd,  in 

him 
By  those  whom  God  had  made  full-limb'd 

and  tall, 
Scorn  was  allow'd  as  part  of  bis  defeoti 


And  he  was  answer'd  softly  by  the  Kin^ 
And  all  his  Tabic.  So  Sir  Lancelot  holp 
To  raise  the  prince,  who  rising  twice  OE 

thrice 
Full  sharply  smote  his  knees,  and  "w^*^^ 

ana  went; 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violenoe  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  ruffled  all  ^  hearty 
As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone  51 

On  the  bare  coast. 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot  UAd. 
This  matter  to  the   Queen,  at  first  she 

laugh'd 
Lightly,  to  think  of  Modred*s  dusty  fall. 
Then  shudder'd,  as  the  village  wife  who 

cries, 
*  I  shudder,  some    one  steps   across   my 

grave;' 
Then  laugh'd  again,  but  faintlier,  for  in- 
deed 
She  half-foresaw  that  he,  the  subtle  beast, 
Would  track  her  guilt  until  he  found,  and 

hers 
Would  be  for  evermore  a  name  of  scorn.  60 
Henceforward  rarely  could  she  front  in 

hall. 
Or  elsewhere,  Modred's  nono^  foxy  face. 
Heart -hiding  smile,  and  gray  persistent 

eye. 
Henceforward  too,  the  Powers  that  tend 

the  soul, 
To  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die, 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.    Msjiy  a  time  for 

hours. 
Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 
lu  the  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and 

went 
Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear  —    70 
Like  to  some  doubtful   noise  of  creaking 

doors. 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house, 
That   keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the 

walls  — 
Held  her  awake ;  or  if  she  slept  she  dream'd 
An  awful  dream,  for  then  she  seem'd  to 

stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 
And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at 

her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
Before  it    till  it    touch'd    her,    and    sbe 

tum'd  — 


i 

m     Wbea  lo  I  ber  own,  that  broadening  from 
■  ber  feet,  «o 

I     And  blmckening,  swallow'd  all  the  land, 
r  and  in  it 

'Wv  Cities  burnt,  and  with  a  crj  she  woke. 
Aiid  til  this  trouble  did  not  pass  but  grew, 
^lU  even  the  clear  faoe  of  the  guileless 
King, 
tmstful  eoartesies  of  household  life, 
her  bane  ;   and  at  the  last  she 
said: 
C3  Laneeloty  get  thee  henoe  to  thine  own 

"^w  if  thou  tarry  we  shall  meet  again, 
^^nd  if  we  meet  again  Home  evil  chance 
▼ITill  nake  the  smouldering  scandal  break 

and  blase  90 

before  the  people  and  onr  lord  the  King.' 
And  Lancelot  ever  promised,  but  remained, 
And  still  they  met  and  met.    Again  she 

said, 
'O  Lancelot,  if  thou  love  me  get  thee 

hence.' 
And  then  they  were  agreed  upon  a  night  — 
When  the  good  King  shoula  not  be  there 

—  to  meet 
Amd  part  for  ewer,    Vivien,  lurking,  heard. 
8be  told  Sir  Modred.     Passion-pale  tliey 

met 
Asd  greeted.     Hands  in  hands,  and  eye  to 

eye, 
Low  on  the  border  of  her  conch  they  sat   100 
Slammeriug  and  staring.    It  was  their  last 

hour, 
A  madness  of   farewells.      And  Modred 

brought 
His  creatures  to  the  basement  of  the  tower 
For  testimony;  and  crying  with  full  voice, 
*  Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are  trapt  at  last,' 

aroused 
Lancelot,  who  rushing  outward  lionlike 
hmpt  on  him,  and  nurl'd  him  headlong, 

andhefeU 
Steoa'd,  and  his  creatures  took  and  bare 

him  off. 
And  all  was  stilL    Then  she,  '  The  end  is 

come,  109 

And  I  am  shamed  for  ever; '  and  lie  said: 
'lliae  be  the  shame,  mine  was  the  sin; 

but  rise. 
And  fly  to  niy  strong  castle  over-seas. 
Tlwre  wiU  I  hide  thee  till  my  life  shall 

end, 
llien  hold  thee  with  my  life  against  the 

wond* 
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She  answer':!:  '  Lancelot,  wilt  thou  hold  me 

so? 
Nay,  friend,  for  we  have  \3ken  our  fare- 
wells. 
Would  God  that  thou  couldst  hide  me  from 

myself ! 
Mine  is  the  shame,  for  I  was  wife,  and  thou 
Unwedded;  yet  rise  now,  and  let  us  fly. 
For  I  will  draw  me  into  sanctuary,  im 

And  bide  ciy  doom.'    So  Lancelot  got  ber 

horse. 
Set  her  thereon,  and  mounted  on  his  own^ 
And  then  they  rode  to  the  divided  way. 
There  kiss'd,  and  parted  weeping;  for  he 

past. 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen, 
Back  to  his  land ;  but  she  to  Almesbury 
Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste 

and  weald, 
And  heard  the  spirits  of  the   waste  and 

weald 
Moan  as  she  fled,  or  thought  she  heard 

them  monn. 
And  in  herself  she  moan'd,  *  Too  late,  too 

late  ! '  13c 

Till  in  the  cold  wind  that   foreruns  the 

mom, 
A  blot  ill  heaven,  the  raven,  flying  high. 
Croaked,  and  she  thought, '  He  spies  a  field 

of  death; 
For  now  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
Lured  by  the  crimes  and  frailties  of  the 

court. 
Begin  to  slay  the  folk  and  spoil  the  land.' 

And  when  she  came  to  Almesbury  she 
spake 
There  to  the  nuns,  and  said, '  Mine  ene- 
mies 
Pursue  nie,  but,  O  peaceful  Sisterhood, 
Receive  and  yield  me  sanctuary,  nor  ask    140 
Her  name  to  whom  ye  yield  it  till  her  time 
To  tell  you;'  and  her  beauty,  grace,  and 

power 
Wrought  as  a  charm  upon  them,  and  they 

spaced 
To  ask  It. 

So  the  stately  Queen  abode 
For  many  a  week,  unknown,  among  the 

nuns. 
Nor  with  them  mix'd,  nor  told  her  name, 

nor  sought. 
Wrapt  in  her  grief,  for  housel  or  for  shrifti 
But  communed  only  with  Um  little  maid. 
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Who  pleased  her  with  a  babbling  heedless- 
ness 
Which  often  lured  her  from  herself;  bat 

now,  150 

This  night,  a  rumor  wildly  blown  about 
Came  that  Sir  Modred  had  usurp*d  the 

realm 
And  leagaed  him  with  the  heathen,  while 

the  King 
Was  waging  war  on  Lancelot.    Then  she 

thought, 
*With  what  a  hate  the  people  and  the 

King 
Must  hate  me,'  and  bow'd  down  upon  her 

hands 
Silent,  until  the  little  maid,  who  brook'd 
No  silence,  brake  it,  uttering  '  Late  I  so 

late! 
What  hour,  I  wonder  now  ? '  and  when  she 

drew 
No  answer,  by  and  by  began  to  hum        160 
An  air  the  nuns  had  taught  her:  *  Late,  so 

late!' 
Which  when  she  heard,  the  Queen  look'd 

up,  aud  said, 
'  O  maiden,  if  indeed  ye  list  to  sing. 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may 

weep.' 
Whereat  fall  willingly  sang  the  little  maid. 

'  Late,  late,  so  late !  and  dark  the  night  and 
chill! 
Late,  late,  so  late !  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late  !  ye  canuot  enter  now. 

*  No  light  had  we  ;  for  that  we  do  repent, 
And  learning  this,  the  brideg^room  will  relent. 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now.       171 

*  No  light !  so  late  !  and  dark  and  chill  the 

night ! 
O,  let  OS  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

*'  Have  we  not  heard  tlie  bridegroom  is  so 
sweet  ? 
O,  let  us  in,  tho'  late,  to  ki^  his  feet ! 
No,  no,  too  late  !  ye  cannot  enter  now.' 

So  sang  the  novice,  while  full  passion- 
ately, 
Her  bead  upon  her  hands,  remembering 
Her  thought  when  first  she  came,  wept  the 
sad  Queen.  180 

Then  said  the  little  novice  prattling  to 
her: 


*  O  pray  you,  noble  lady,  weep  no  more; 
Bat  let  my  words  —  the  words  of  one  so 

smaU, 
Who  knowing  nothing  knows  but  to  obey. 
And  if  I  do  not  there  is  penance  given  — 
Comfort  your  sorrows,  for  they   do   noi 

flow 
From  evil  done;  right  sure  am  I  of  that. 
Who  see  your  tender  grace  and   stateli- 

ness. 
But  weigh  your  sorrows  with  onr  lord  the 

Kind's, 
And  weighmg  find  them  less;  for  gone  is 

he  S90 

To  wage  grim  war  against  Sir  Lancelot 

there. 
Round  that  strong  castle  where  he  holds 

the  Queen; 
And  Modred  whom  he  left  in  oharse  ol 

itii,  ^ 

The  traitor  —  Ah,  sweet  lady,  the  King's 

grief 
For  his  own  self,  and  his  own  Queen,  and 

realm, 
Must  needs  be  thrice  as  great  as  any  of 

ours! 
For  me,  I  thank  the  saints,  I  am  not  great; 
For  if  there  ever  come  a  g^ef  to  me 
I  cry  my  cry  in  sileuce,  and  have  done; 
None  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  brought 

me  good.  200 

But  even  were  the  griefs  of  little  ones 
As  gresit  as  those  of  g^reat  ones,  yet  this 

grief 
Is  added  to  the  griefs  the  great  must  bear. 
That,  howsoever  much  they  may  desire 
Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind  a  cloud ; 
As  even  here  they  talk  at  Almesbury 
About  the  good  King  and  his  wicked  Queen^ 
And  were  I  such  a  King  with  such  a  Queen, 
Well  might  I  wish  to  veil  her  wickedness. 
But  were  I  such  a  King  it  could  not  be.'  210 

Then  to  her  own  sad  heart  mutter'd  the 

Queen, 
'  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  innocent 

talk?' 
But  openly  she  answer'd,  *  Must  not  I, 
If  this  false  traitor  have  displaced  his  lord, 
Grieve  with  the  common  grief  of  all  the 

realm?' 

*  Yea,'  said  the  maid,  *  this  all  is  woman's 

grief, 
That  she  is  woman,  whose  disloyal  life 
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Hfttb    wnmAi    eonf oaion '  in   the    Table 

Roond 
Wbieh  good  King  Arthur  founded,  years 

With  signs    and  miracles   and    wonders, 

t^re  aao 

At  Camelot,  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen.' 

Then  thought  the  Queen  within  herself 

rn, 
child  kUl  me  with  her  foolish 
prate?' 
Bot  openly  she  spake  and  said  to  her, 
*  C>  little  maid,  shut  in  by  nuuuery  walls. 
What  canst  thou  know  of  Kings  and  Tables 

Round, 
Or  what  of  signs  and  wonders,  but  the  signs 
And  simple  miracles  of  thy  nunnery  ? ' 

To  whom  the  little  noyice  ffarrulonsly: 
*Yea,  bot  I   know;  the  land  was  full  of 

signs  330 

And  wonders  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen. 
So  said  my  father,  and  himself  was  knight 
Of  the  great  Table  —  at  the  founding  of 

it, 
And  rode  thereto  from  Lyonnesse;  and  he 

said 
That  as  he  rode,  an  hour  or  maybe  twain 
After  the  sunset,  down  the  coast,  he  heard 
Strange  music,  and  he  paused,  and  turning 

—  there. 
An  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonnesse, 
Each  with  a  beacon-star  upon  his  head, 
And  with  a  wild  sea^light  aoout  his  feet,  140 
He  saw  them  —  headland  after  headland 

flame 
Far  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west. 
And   in   the  light   the    white   mermaiden 


And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from 

the  sea. 
And  sent  a  deep  sea-voioe  thro'  all  the 

land. 
To  which  the  little  eWes  of  chasm  and 

cleft 
Made  answer,  sonnding  like  a  distant  horn. 
So  said  my  father  —  yea,  and  furthermore. 
Next  morning,  while  he  past  the  dim-lit 

woods  a49 

Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing   down    on  a  tall  wayside 

flower. 
That  shook  beneath  them  as  the  thistle 


When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the 

seed. 
And  still  at  eTenin|;s  on  before  his  horse 
The  flickering    fairy -circle  wheel'd  and 

broke 
Flying,  and  link'd  again,  and  wheel'd  and 

broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life. 
And  when  at  last  he  came  to  Camelot, 
A  wreath  of  airy  dancers  hand-in-hand 
Swung  round  the  lighted  lantern  of  the 

hall;  360 

And  in  the  hall  itself  was  such  a  feast 
As  never  man  had  dream'd;    for  every 

knight 
Had  whatsoever  meat  he  long'd  for  served 
By  hands  unseen;  and  even  as  he  said 
Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  things 
Shonlder'd  the  spigot,  straddling  on  the 

butts 
While  the  wine  ran;  so  glad  were  spirits 

and  men 
Before  the  coming  of  the  sinful  Queen.' 

Then  spake  the  Queen  and  somewhat 

bitterly, 
'Were  they  so  glad?    ill  prophets  were 

thev  all,  270 

Spirits  and  men.    Could  none  of  them  fore- 

see. 
Not  even  thy  wise  father  with  his  signs 
And  wonders,  what  has   fallen  upon  the 

realm?' 

To  whom  the  novice  garrulously  asain: 
*Tea,  one,  a  bard,  of  whom  my  father 

said, 
Full  many  a  noble  war-song  had  he  sung. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy's  fleet. 
Between  the  steep  cliff  and  the  coming 

wave; 
And  many  a  mystic  lay  of  life  and  death 
Had    chanted    on    the    smoky  mountain- 
tops,  >8o 
When  roimd  him  bent  the  spirits  of  the 

hills 
With  all  their  dewy  hair  blown  back  like 

flame. 
So  said  my  father  —  and  that  night  the 

bard 
Sang  Arthur's  glorious  wars,  and  sang  the 

King 
As  wellnign  more  than  man,  and  rail'd  at 

th<Me 
Who  call'd  him  the  false  son  of  GorloU. 
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For  there  was  no  man  knew  from  whence 

be  came; 
But  after  tempest,  when  the   long  wave 

broke 
All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude 

and  Bos, 
There  came  a  day  as  still  as  beaTcn,  and 

then  290 

They  found  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  dark  Tintagil  by  the  Cornish  sea. 
And  that  was  Arthur,  and  they  foster'd 

him 
Till  he  by  miracle  was  approven  King; 
And  that  his  grave  should  be  a  mystery 
From  all  men,  like  his  birth;  and  could  he 

find 
A  woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 
As  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  he  sang, 
The  twain  together  well  might  change  tiie 

world. 
But  even  in  the  middle  of  his  song  300 

He   falter'd,  and  his  hand  fell   from  the 

harp. 
And  pale  he  tum*d,  and  reel'd,  and  would 

huve  fallen. 
But  that  they  stay'd  him  up;  nor  would  he 

tell 
His  vision;  but  what  doubt  that  he  fore- 
saw 
This  evil  work  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  ? ' 

Then  thought  the  Queen,  <  Lo  !  they  have 

set  her  on, 
Our  simple-seeming  abbess  and  her  nuns, 
To  play  upon  me,'  and  bow'd  her  head  nor 

spake. 
Whereat  the   novice  crying,  with  clasp'd 

hands,  309 

Shame  on  her  own  garrulity  garniloiisly, 
Said  the  good  nuns  would  check  her  gad- 
ding tongue 
Full  often,  *  and,  sweet  lady,  if  I  seem 
To  vex  an  ear  too  sad  to  listen  to  me, 
Unmannerly,  with  prattling  and  the  tales 
Which  my  good  father  told  me,  check  me 

too 
Nor  let  me  shame  my  father's  memory, 

one 
Of   noblest    manners,  tho'   himself  would 

say 
Sir  Lancelot  had  the  noblest;  and  he  died, 
Kili'd  in  a  tilt,  come  next,  five  summers 

back,  3 19 

And  left  me;  but  of  others  who  remain. 
And  of  the  two  first-famed  for  courtesy  — 


And  pray  yon  check  me  if  I  ask  amiss  — 
But  pray  you,  which  had  noblesty   while 

you  moved 
Among  them,  Lancelot  or  our  k»d  the 

King?' 


Then  the  pale  Queen  look'd  ap  mud 

swer'd  her; 
'  Sir  Lancelot,  as  became  a  noble  knigfat. 
Was  gracious  to  all  ladies,  and  the  same 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting^field 
Forbore  his  own  advantage,  and  the  King 
In  open  battle  or  the  tiltiug-field  330 

Forbore    his    own    advantage,  and    these 

two 
Were  the  most  nobly  •  manner'd  men  of 

all; 
For  manners  are  not  idle,  hut  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind.' 

*  Yea,'  said  the  maid,  *  be  manners  sneb 

fair  fruit  ? 
Then  Lancelot's  needs  must  be  a  thousand 

fold 
Less  noble,  being,  as  all  rumor  runs. 
The  most  disloyal  friend  in  all  the  world.* 

To  which  a  mournful  answer  made  the 
Queen : 

'O,  closed  about  by  narrowing  nunnery- 
walls,  340 

What  k  newest  thou  of  the  world  and  all  its 
lights 

And  sh:idows,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
woe  ? 

If  ever  Lancelot,  that  most  noble  knight. 

Were  for  one  hour  less  noble  than  himself. 

Pray  for  him  that  be  scape  the  doom  of 
fire. 

And  weep  for  her  who  drew  him  to  his 
doom.* 

*  Yea,'  said  the  little  novice,  *  I  pray  for 

both; 
But  I  should  all  as  soon  believe  that  his. 
Sir  T^ncelot's,  were  as  noble  as  the  King's, 
As  I  could  think,  sweet  lady,  yours  would 

be  350 

Such   as   they   are,   were    you   the   sinful 

Queen.' 

So  she,  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  she  would  soothe,  and  harni'd  where 

she  would  heal; 
For  here  a  sudden  flush  of  wrathful  heat 
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Kved  all  tbe  pale  faee  of  tlie  Qoeen,  who 

eiied: 
*  Bach  at  tboo  art  be  never  maiden  more 
For  e^er  I  thoa  their  tool,  set  on  to  plague 
And  ^pUmj  upon  and  harrj  me,  petty  spv 
And  timitreaa  I '    When  that  storm  of  an- 

cer  brake 
FrtND  GoineTere,  aghast  the  maiden  rose, 
White  as  her  veil,  and  stood  before  the 

Qoeen  361 

As  tremnlonslj  as  foam  upon  the  beaeh 
SCaads  in  a  wind,  readj  to  break  and  flj, 
Amd  when  the  Queen  had  added,    'Get 

thee  hence  ! ' 
Fled  frighted.     Then  that  other  left  alone 
Sigk'd,  and  began  to  gather  heart  again, 
8«Ting  in  beneif:    'The  simple,  fearful 

chUd 
Meant  nothing,  but  my  own  too-fearful 

gnilt, 
SuDpler  than  any  child,  betrays  itself. 
But  help  me,   Heaven,  for  surely  I  re- 
pent 1  370 
For    what    is    true    repentance    but    in 

thooght  — 
Not  even  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
The  sins  that  nuule  the  past  so  pleasant  to 

ns? 
And  I  have  sworn  never  to  see  him  more. 
To  aee  him  more.' 


And  even  in  saying  this, 
Her  memory  from  old  habit  of  the  mind 
Went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days 
la  which  she  saw  him  first,  when  Lancelot 


came. 


Bepated  the    best   knight  and    goodliest 


Ambassador,  to  yield  her  to  his  lord        380 
Arthur,  and  led  Ler  forth,  and  far  ahead 
Of  his  and  her  retinue  moving,  they, 
Rapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  ou  love 
And  sport  and  tilts    and  pleasure,  —  for 

the  time 
Was  may -time,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was 

dream*d,  — 
Rode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hvacinth 
nat  seem*d  the  heavens  upbreakiug  thro* 

the  earth. 
And  on  from  hiU  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale      390 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthnr  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  eooriers  gone. before;  and  on  again. 


Till  yet  once  more  ere  set  of  sun  they  saw 
The  Dragou  of  the  great  Pendragouship, 
That  crown*d  the  state    pavilion  of  the 

King, 
Blaze  by  the  rushing  brook  or  silent  well. 

But  when  the  Qneen  immersed  in  such  a 

trance. 
And  moving  thro'  the  post  nnoonsciously. 
Came  to  that  point  where  first  she  saw  the 

King  400 

Bide  toward  her  from  the  city,  sigh'd  to 

find 
Her  journey  done,  glanced  at  him,  thought 

him  culd, 
High,  self  -  contain'd,  and  passionless,  not 

like  him, 
'Not    like    my    Lancelot'  —  while    she 

brooded  thus 
And  grew  half  -  guilty  in    her  thoughts 

again. 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doors. 
A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nunnery 

ran, 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  *  The  King  1 '    She 

sat 
Stiif-strioken,  listening;   bnt  when  armed 

feet 
Thro'  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat  she 

fell,  411 

And  groveird  with  her  face  against  the 

floor. 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shad- 
owy hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the 

King, 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause   by  her;  then  came  silence,  then  a 

voice. 
Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's 
Denouncing  judgment,  but,  tho'  changed, 

the  King's: 

'  Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 
I  honor'd,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  bom  of  thee.   4a ■ 
The  children  bom  of  thee  are  sword  and 

fire. 
Red  rain,  and  the  breaking  op  of  laws, 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  the  godless  hoata 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern 

Sea; 
Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lanoeloj,  my  right 

arms 
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The  mightiest  of  my  knights,  ahode  with 

me, 
Have  everywhere  ahout  this  land  of  Christ 
In  twelve  great  battles  raining  overthrown. 
And  knowestthou  now  from  whence  I  come 

•—  from  him,  430 

From  waging  bitter  war  with  him;  and  he. 
That  did  not  shun  to  smite  me  in  worse 

way. 
Had  yet  that  erace  of  courtesy  in  him  left, 
He  spared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  King 
Who  made  Wm  knight    Bat  many  a  knight 

was  slam; 
And  many  more  and  all  his  kith  and  kin 
Clave  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  own  land. 
And  many  more  when  Modred  raised  revolt, 
Forfi;etf ul  of  their  troth  and  fealty,  clave 
To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 
And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part,  441 
True  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I 

live. 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on, 
Lest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  harm'd. 
Fear  not;  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my 

death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Have  err*d  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my 

doom. 
Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me. 
That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to 

live;  449 

For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 
Bear  with  me  for  the   last  time  while  I 

show, 
Even  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast 

sinuM. 
For  when  the  Roman  left  us,  and  their  law 
Relaxed  its  bold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 
Were  fiU'd  with  rapiue,  here  and  there  a 

deed 
Of  prowess  done  redress'd  a  random  wrong. 
But  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
The  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head, 
In  that  fair  Order  of  my  Table  Round,  460 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and 

swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as 

their  King, 
To    break  the    heathen    and  uphold  the 

Christ, 


To  ride  abroad  redressing  homan  wxQiig% 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's,    470 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  ^sr. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeda. 
Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  b  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  thai  makes  a 

man.  480 

And  all  this  throve  before  I  wedded  thee. 
Believing,  <*  Lo,  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy  ! " 
Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lance- 
lot; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt; 
Then  others,  following  these  my  mightic^st 

knights. 
And    drawing    foul    ensample    from  fair 

names, 
Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain. 
And  all  thro'  thee !   so  that   this   life   of 

mme  490 

I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and 

wrong, 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose ;  but  rather  think 
How  sad  it  were   for  Arthur,  should    he 

live, 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall, 
And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  knights. 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us  who  might  be  left  could 

speak 
Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at 

thee? 
And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to 

room,  501 

And  I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  tho'  thou  wouldst  not  love 

thy  lord, 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  must   I   leave   thee,   woman,   to   thy 

shame. 
I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 
Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sake^ 
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To  sftTe  hit  Uood  from  scandal,  lets  the 


5" 

Wlkom  he  knows  false  abide  and  rule  the 

honse: 
For  being  thro*  his  cowardice  allow'd 
H«r  station,  taken  CTerywhere  for  pure, 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men, 
Creeps,  no  precaution  used,  among    the 

crowd, 
"^^^^^^  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and 

saps 
The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the 

With  oevirs  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the 

yonng. 
Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that 

reigns  1  s^ 

Better  tbe  King's  waste  hearth  and  aching 

Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light, 
The    mockery  of    my   people    and    their 
baoel' 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an 

inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 
Then  waitine  by  the  doors  the  war-horse 

nei^h^ 
As  at  a  fnend*s  voice,  and  he  spake  again: 

*  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy 

crimes;  5X) 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  GuineTere, 
I«  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on 

that  fierce  law, 
The   doom  of  treason    and    the    flaming 

death, — 
When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here,  —  is 

past. 
The  pang  —  which,  while  I  weigh'd  thy 

heart  with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee, 
Made  my  tears  bum  —  is  also  past  —  in 

part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn*d,  and  I,   540 
Lo,  I  forffire  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives  T  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the 


But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  J  lored  ? 
O  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing  !    O  imperial-moulded  form. 


And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore. 
Until    it    came  a  kingdom's    curse   with 

thee  — 
I  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine. 
But  Lancelot's;  nay,  they  never  were  the 

Kine's. 
I  cannot  tuce  thy  hand;  that  too  is  flesh. 
And  in  the  flesli  thou  hast  sinn'd;  and  mine 

own  flesh,  551 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries, 
**  I  loathe  thee; "  yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 
For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee. 
My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my 

life 
So  far  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee 

stiU. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and 

thou  561 

Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 

know 
I  am  thine  husband  —  not  a  smaller  soul. 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.     Now  must  I 

hence. 
Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 

blow. 
They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine 

ho»ia 
Far  down  to  that  {^reat  battle  in  the  west, 
Where  I  must  strike  against  the  man  they 

call 
My   sister^s    son  —  no   kin   of  mine,   who 

leagues  570 

With  Lortis  of  the  White  Horse,  heathen, 

and  knights. 
Traitors —  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 

myself 
Death,  or  I   know  not  what  mysterious 

doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the 

event; 
But  hither  shall  I  ne?er  come  again. 
Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more  — > 
Farewell  1 ' 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  hb  feet. 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her 

neck, 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that 

blest  ili 
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ThoD,  listeiiing  till  those  armed  steps 

were  gone, 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish 

found 
The    casement:     '  peradventure,'    so    she 

thought, 
'  If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  be  seen.' 
And  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door  I 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a 

light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the ' 

Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was 

lower'd. 
To   which  for    crest    the  golden  dragon 

clung  590 

Of  Britain;  so  she  did  not  see  the  face. 
Which  then  was  as  an  aueel's,  but  she  saw, 
Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the 

lights, 
The  Dragon  of  the  g^at  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  ni^bt  a  steam  of  fire. 
And  even  then  he   turn  d;  and  more  and 

more 
The  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  King, 
Who  seem*d  the  phantom  of  a  giant  in  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him 

gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist   600 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom. 

Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and 
cried  aloud, 

'  O  Arthur  I '  there  her  voice  brake  sud- 
denly, 

Then  —  as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a 
cliff 

Fails  in  mid  air,  but  gathering  at  the  base 

Be  -  makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the 
vale  — 

Went  on  in  passionate  utterance: 

*  Gone  —  my  lord  I 
Gone  thro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  I 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Farewell  ?      I   should   have   answer*d  his 

farewell.  6to 

His  mercy  choked  me.    Gone,  my  lord  the 

King, 
My  own  true  lord  I  how  dare  I  call  him 

mine  ? 
The  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me. 
And  makes  me  one  pollution.  He,  the  King, 
Call'd  me  polluted.    Shall  I  kill  myself  ? 


What  help  in  that  ?    I  cannot  kill  my  sin, 
If  soul  be  soul,  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  ta 

months. 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make 

the  years,  6m 

The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 
Let  the   world    be;    that  is   but    of    tht 

world  — 
What  else  ?  what  hope  ?  I  think  there  wa^ 

a  hope. 
Except  he  mock'd   me  when  he  spake  of 

hope; 
His  hope  he  call'd  it;  but  he  never  mocks, 
For  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 
And  blessed  be  the  King,  who  hath   for- 
given 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope  690 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  can  live  down 

sin 
And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  hie^h  G^  !     Ah  great  and  gentle 

Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knis^hts  — 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride,  that 

took 
Full  easily  all  impressions  from  below. 
Would  nut  look   up,  or  half-despised  the 

height 
To    which   I   would   not   or   I   could   not 

climb  — 
I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine 

air,  640 

That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light  — 
I  yearned  for  warmth  and   color  which  I 

found 
In  Lancelot  —  now  I  see  thee  what   thou 

art, 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too. 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.     Is  there  none 
Will  tell  the  King  I  love  him  tho'  so  hite  ? 
Now  —  ere  he  goes  to  the  great  battle? 

none  I 
Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life. 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.     Ah  my  God, 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair 

world,  6so 

Had   I    but   loved    thy   highest    creature 

hese? 
It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest; 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  known; 
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Ik  Would  lukTO  been  my  pleasure  had  I 


Ve  needs  most  love  tlie  highest  when  we 

see  ity 
NqI  Laneeloty  nor  another.' 

Here  her  hand 
Gmqp'd  made  her  Tail  her  eyes.  She  look'd 

and  saw 
Us  novice,  weeping,  suppliant,  and  said  to 

her, 
*  Tea,  little  maid,  for  am  /  not  forgiven  ? ' 
Then  glancing  np  beheld  the  holy  nuns   660 
All  round  her,  weeping;  and  her  heart  was 

loosed 
Within  her,  and  she  wept  with  these  and 
said: 

'  Ye  know  me  then,  that  wicked  one,  who 

broke 
T¥e  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King. 
0»  shnt  me  round  with  narrowing  nunnery- 
walls, 
M«ek    maidens,   from  the  voices  crying, 

"  Shame  I " 
I  most  not  scorn  myself;  he  loves  roe  still. 
Let  no  one  dream   but  that  he  loves  me 

stiU. 
80  let  me,  if  you  do  not  shudder  at  me, 
Nor  shun  to  call  roe  sister,  dwell  with  you; 
Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nun  like 

yon,  671 

Fast  with   your  fasts,  not  feasting  with 

your  feasts; 
Grieve  with  your  griefs,  not  grieving  at 

yonr^ys. 
Rat  not  rejoicing;  mingle  with  your  rites; 
Fnj  and   be   pray'd  for;  lie  before  your 

shrines; 
Do  each  low  office  of  your  holy  honse; 
Walk    voor  dim    cloister,  and  distribute 

dole 
To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  His  eyes 
Who  ransom 'd  us,  and  baler  too  than  I; 
And  treat  their  loathsome  harts  and  heal 

mine  own;  680 

And  so  wear  out  in  alms-deed  and  in 

prayer 
The  sombro  close  of  that  voluptuous  day 
Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the 

King.' 

She  said.    They  took  her  to  themselves; 
and  she 
8tai  hoping,  fearing  <  Is  it  yet  too  Ute  ? ' 


Dwelt  with  them,  till  in  time  their  abbess 

died. 
Then  she,  for  her  good  deeds  and  her  pure 

life, 
And  for  the  power  of  ministration  in  her. 
And  likewise  for  the  high  rank  she  had 

borne, 
Was  chosen  abbess,  there,  an  abbess,  lived 
For  three  brief  years,  and  there,  an  abbess, 

past  691 

To   where  beyond    these  voices  there  is 

peace. 
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That  story  which  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
First  made  and  latest  left  of  all  the  knights. 
Told,  when  the  man  was  no  more  than  a 

voice 
In  the  white  winter  of  his  age,  to  those 
With  whom  he  dwelt,  new  faces,  other 

minds. 

For  on  their  march  to  westward,  Bedi- 
vere, 

Who  slowly  paced  among  the  slumbering 
host. 

Heard  in  his  tent  the  meanings  of  the 
King: 

*  I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
I   markM   Him   in   the   flowering  of   His 

(ields,  10 

But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not. 
I  waged  His  wars,  and  now  I  pass  and 

die. 
O  me  I  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world. 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 
Till  the  Hi^h  God  behold  it  from  beyond. 
And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful  ? 
Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair. 
But  that  these  eyes  of  men  are  dense  and 

dim. 
And  have  not  power  to  see  it  as  it  is  —     so 
Perchance,    because   we    see    not    to  the 

close;  — 
For  I,  being  simple,  thought  to  work  Hit 

will. 
And  have  but  stricken  with  the  sword  in 

vain. 
And  all  whereon  I  lean'd  in  wife  and  friend 
Is  traitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  ia  no  more. 
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Mj  Grod,  thou  hast  forgotten  me  in  my 

death  t 
Nay  —  God  my  Christ — I  pass  but  shall 

not  die.' 

Then,  ere  that  last  weird  battle  in  the 
west, 

There  came  on  Arthur  sleeping,  Grawain 
kill'd  ^   ^  so 

In  Lancelot's  war,  the  ghost  of  Grawain 
blown 

Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  ear 

Went  shrilling:  'Hollow,  hoUow  all  de- 
light ! 

Hail,  Ring!  to-morrow  thou  shalt  pass 
away. 

Farewell  I  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 

And  I  am  blown  along  a  wandering  wind. 

And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight  I ' 

And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  biras  that 
change 

Their  season  in  the  night  and  wail  their 

From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind 

the  dream  40 

Shrill'd;  but  in  going  mingled  with  dim 

cries 
Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  among  the  hills, 
As  of  some  lonely  city  sack'd  by  night. 
When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  and  ohud  with 

wail 
Pass  to  new  lords;  and  Arthur  woke  and 

caird: 

*  Who  spake  ?     A  dream.     O,  light   upon 

the  wind, 
Thine,  Gawain,  was  the  voice  —  are  these 

dim  cries 
Thine  ?  or  doth  all  that  haunts  the  waste 

and  wild 
Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with  me  ? ' 

This  heard  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  and 
spake:  so 

*  O  me,  my  King,  let  pass  whatever  will. 
Elves,  and   the  harmless  glamour  of  the 

field; 
But  in  their  stead  thy  name  and  glory 

cling 
To  all  high  places  like  a  golden  cloud 
For  ever;  but  as  yet  thou  shalt  not  pass. 
Light  was  Grawain  in  life,  and  light  in  death 
Is  Grawain,  for  the  ghost  is  as  the  man ; 
And  care  not  thou  for  dreams  from  him, 

but  rise  — 
I  hear  the  steps  of  Modred  in  the  west, 


And  with  him  many  of  thy  peopley  and 

knights  60 

Onoe  thine,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  bat 

grosser  grown 
Than  heathen,  spitting  at  their  vows  and 

thee. 
Right  well  in  heart  they  know  thee  for  the 

King. 
Arise,  go  forth  and  conquer  as  of  old.* 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
*  Far  other  is  this  battle  in  the  west 
Whereto  we  move  than  when  we  strove  in 

youth, 
And  bi^e  the  petty  kings,  and  fought  with 

Rome, 
Or  thrust  the  heathen  from  the   Roman 

wall, 
And  shook  him  thro'  the  north.    Ill  doom 

is  mine  70 

To  war  against  my  people  and  my  kniffhts. 
The  king  who  fights  his  people  fights  him- 
self. 
And  they  my  knights,  who  loved  me  onoe, 

the  stroke 
That  strikes  them  dead  is  as  my  death  to 

me. 
Yet  let  us  hence,  and  find  or  feel  a  way 
Thro'  this  blind  haze  which,  ever  since  I 

saw 
One  lyiu?  in  the  dust  at  Almesbnry, 
Plath  folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world.' 

Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  his  host 

by  night, 
And  ever  push'd  Sir  Modred,  league  by 

league,  8d 

Back  to  the  sunset  bound  of  Lyonnesse  -^ 
A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again; 
Where    fragments    of   forgotten    peoples 

dwelt. 
And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  ever-shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 
There  the  pursuer  could  pursue  no  more, 
And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  the  King; 
And  there,  that  day  when  the  g^reat  light 

of  heaven  90 

Burn'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year. 
On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they 

closed. 
Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  this  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west. 
A  death-white  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea» 
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^^"^W^nuf  tlie  ohillf  to  him  who  breathed  it, 

drew 
l)<^Wii  with  hii  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was 

eold 
^th  formleee  fear;  and  even  on  Arthur 

fell 
Ceefnaion,  since    he   law  not  whom    he 

fought. 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the 

mtstf  loo 

And  friend  slew  friend  not  knowing  whom 

he  slew; 
And  some  had  visions  oat  of  golden  youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
And  ehanoe  and  craft  and  strength  in  single 

fights, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  host  to  host 
Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  hard 

mail  hewn. 
Shield-breakings,  and  the  olash  of  brands, 

the  crash 
Of  battle-axes  on  shattered  helms,  and 

shrieks  no 

After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Look'd  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the 

mist; 
And  shoots  of   heathen  and  the  traitor 

knights. 
Oaths,  insmt,  filth,  and  monstrous  blasphe- 
mies. 
Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  laboring  of  the 

lungs 
la  that  close  mist,  and  eryings  for  the 

lifht, 
Hoaas  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

Last,  as  by  some  one  death-bed  after  wail 
Of  snffering,  silence  follows,  or  thro'  death 
Or  death-hke  swoon,  thus  over  all  that 

sh<we,  lao 

Save  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething  seas, 
A  dead  hush  fell;  but  when  the  dmoroos 

day 
Grew    di«arier    toward    twilight    falling, 

came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  north,  and 

blew 
The  mist  aside,  and  with  that  wind  the  tide 
Rose,  and  the  pale  King  glanced  across  the 

field 
Of  battle.     But  no  man  was  moving  there; 
Nor  any  cry  of  Christian  heard  thereon, 
Kor  yet  of  heathen;  only  the  wan  wave 


Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro    130 
Swaying  the  helpless  hands,  and  up  and 

down 
Tumbling  the  hollow  helmets  of  the  fallen. 
And  shiver*d  brands  that  once  had  fought 

with  Rome, 
And  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  shores 
The  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be. 

Then  spake  King  Azthnr  to  Sir  Bedivere, 
And  whiter  than  the  mist  that  all  day  long 
Had  held  the  field  of  battle  was  the  King: 

*Hearest    thou    this    great   voice    that 

shakes  the  world, 
And  wastes  the  narrow  realm  whereon  we 

move,  140 

And  beats  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead. 
My  dead,  as  tho'  they  had  not  died  for 

me?  — 
O  Bedivere,  for  on  my  heart  hath  fallen 
Confusion,  till  I  know  not  what  I  am. 
Nor  whence  I  am,  nor  whether  I  be  king; 
Behold,  I  seem  but  king  among  the  dead.' 

Then  spake  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:  '  My 

King! 
King  everywhere  t  and  so  the  dead  have 

kings. 
There  also  will  I  worship  thee  as  king. 
Yet  still  thv  life  is  whole,  and  still  I  live 
Who  love  thee;  but  who  hates  thee,  he  that 

brought  151 

The  heathen  back  among  us,  yonder  stands, 
Modred,  unharm'd,   the   traitor  of   thine 

house.' 

Then  spake  the  King:  <  My  house  hath 

been  my  doom. 
But  call  not  thou  this  traitor  of  my  house 
Who  hath  but  dwelt  beneath  one  roof  with 

me. 
My  house  are  rather  they  who  sware  my 

vows. 
Yea,  even  while  they  brake  them,  own'd 

me  king. 
And  well  for  thee,  saying  in  my  dark  hour. 
When  all  the  purport  of  my  throne  bath 

fail'd,  160 

That  onick  or  dead  thou  boldest  me  for 

king. 
King  am  I,  whatsoever  be  their  cry; 
Ana  one  last  act  of  kinghood  shalt  thou  see 
Yet,  ere  I  pass.'     And  uttering  this  the 

King 
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Made  at  the  man.    Then  Modred  smote  his 

liege 
Hard  on  that  helm  which  many  a  heathen 

sword 
Had  beaten  thin;  while  Arthur  at  one  blow, 
Striking  the  last  stroke  with  Excalibur, 
Slew  him,  and,  all  but  slain  himself,  he 

felL  169 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Amon^  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea, 
Until  King  Arthur's  Table,  man  by  man. 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthur;  then,  beeause  his  wound  was 

deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bediyere  uplifted  him, 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one     179 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 
*  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.     Such  a 

sleep 
They  sleep  —  the  men  I  loved.    I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with   talk   of  knightly 

deeds. 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were.       189 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
Tho'   Merlin  sware   that   I    should   come 

again 
To  rule  once  more  —  but  let  what  will  be 

be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  List  till  morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride;  for  thou  remember- 

est  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 

arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful, 
Holding  the   sword  —  and   how   I   rowM 

across  200 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king; 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertirae,  this  also  shall  he  known. 
But  now  delay  not;  take  Excalibur, 


And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  briiK,^ 
me  word.' 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bediveie: 
'It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

thus. 
Aidless,    alone,    and    smitten    thro'    the 

helm  — 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  woonded  man; 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  fall,    m 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee 

word.* 

So  saying,  from  the  min'd  shiiiie  he 
stept. 

And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 
tombs. 

Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 
men. 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  aea-wind 
sane 

Shrill,  chiU,  with  flakes  of  foam.  He,  step- 
ping down 

By  zigzag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  01  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excali- 
bur, S20 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
Bi-ightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran 

forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the 

hilt; 
For  all   the   haft   twinkled  vrith  diamond 

sparks. 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That   both    his   eyes  were   dazzled  as    he 

stood. 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw ;  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Elxcalibur  concealed  330 

There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags, 
Tliat    whistled   stiff    and    dry   about    the 

marge. 
So   strode   he  back  slow  to  the  wounded 
King. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 

vere: 
*  Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which  I 

gave  ? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast 

heard?* 
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^^^nd  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 


▼ere: 


*^  Ifeeard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
^^  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.* 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and 

pale:  340 

*Thoa  hast  betray 'd  thy  nature  and  thy 


Koi  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Hiy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight; 
For  surer  sign  had  foUow'd,  either  hand. 
Or  Toice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  1  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again, 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  nie 
word.' 

Then  went  Sir  Bedirere  the  second  time 
Aeross  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 

mere,  351 

Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fixt  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he 

smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 

*  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 

Sboold  thus  he  lost  for  ever  from  the 
earth. 

Which  might  huTe  pleased  the  eyes  of  many 
men. 

What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were 
done  ?  360 

What  harm,  undone  ?  Deep  harm  to  dis- 
obey. 

Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  de- 
mand 

An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself  ? 

The  King  is  sick,  ana  knows  not  what  he 
does. 

What  record  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 

Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 

And  rumors  of  a  doubt?  But  were  this 
kept. 

Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 
kings. 

Soma  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of 
arms,  370 

Saying;  **  King  Arthur's  sword,  Ezcalibur, 

Wfoaght  by  the  lonely  Maiden  of  the 
Lake. 


Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the 
deeps 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  after- 
time 

To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were 
lost' 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  eon* 

ceit. 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded 

King.  380 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heav- 
ilpr: 

*  What  IS  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast 

heard?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 

*  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in 

wrath: 
'  Ah  miserable,  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  I     Woe  is  me  I 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
I^id  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye       990 
That  bow'd  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thou 

art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights. 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  aU, 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

hilt; 
Kither  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice. 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence; 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Ezcalibur,       399 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose    Sir    Bedivere,  and 

ran. 
And,  leaping    down    the    ridges    lightly, 

plunged 
Among  the  bulrush  beds,  and  eluteh'd  the 

sword. 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it    The 

great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the 

moon« 
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And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirled 
in  an  arch, 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter 
shook 

By  night,  with  noises  of  the  Northern 
Sea.  309 

So  flash 'd  and  fell  the  hrand  Excalibur; 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 
dished him 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 
mere. 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King, 

Then  spoke  Ring  Arthur,  drawing  thicker 

breath: 
'  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or 

seen  ?  * 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
'  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 
gems  330 

Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  g^at  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
That  caught  him  by  the   hilt,  and  brau- 

dish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 
mere.' 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing hard:  330 

'  My  end  draws  nigh;  't  is  time  that  I  were 
gone. 

Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 
weight, 

And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 

My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall 
die.' 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 
rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Hemorsef  ully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 


And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not 

words;  u» 

Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one 

knee, 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid 

hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk'd.  King  Arthur  panted 

hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare   on  his 

bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.    So  sigh'd  the 

King, 
Muttering    and    murmuring    at    his    ear, 

*  Quick,  quick ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

rid^, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he 

walk'd,  350 

Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him  like 

a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all   to  left  and 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as 

he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp  -  smitten   with  the    dint   of  armd 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo,  the  level  lake,         359 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon  I 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  duskj 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem. 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were 

ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  statelj 

forms, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  — 

by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and 

from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  sbiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes,  370 

Or  hath   come,  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
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mnrmiir'd  Arthur,  *  Place  me  in 
the  barge/ 
8*    te  the  barge  thej  oame.    There  those 

three  ^aeent 
?*^  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King, 
and  wept. 
,     ^1  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
^lid  fairest  laid  his  head  npon  her  lap, 
^Ad  loosed  the  shattered  casque,  and  chafed 

loud, 
Aad  dropping  bitter  tears  against  a  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  for  all  his  face 

was  white  380 

Aad  colorless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing 

east; 
Aad  mU  hU  greayes  mud  cai.«»  d»h>d  with 

drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  liffht  and  Instrons  curls  — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne  —  were  parch'd 

with  dust. 
Or,  dotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mizt  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed 

•    lus  lips. 
So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  King; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

reit,  v)^ 

From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Sliot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  kmdly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
*  Ah  I  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 
eyes? 

For  BOW  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 

MTheB  every  morning  brought  a  noble 
chance, 

Aad  erery  chance  brought  out  a  noble 
knight. 

Soeh  times  hare  been  not  since  the  light 
that  led  400 

The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dis- 
solved 

Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 

Aad  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 

And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the 
years, 

AnoBg    new   men,    strange    faces,  other 


And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the 

barge: 
'  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 

new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  g^ood  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world*  410 

Comfort  thyself;  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  liyed  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 

done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure !  but 

thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for   me  night  and 

day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prsyer  4w> 

Both  for  themseWes  and  those  who  call 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  reet  of 

God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt  — 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow*d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 

lawns  4JO 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea. 
Where   I   will  heal  me  of   my  grievona 

wound.' 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and 
saU 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 

That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 

Rufiles  her  pure  cold  plum^,  and  takes  the 
flood 

With  swarthy  webs.  Long  stood  Sir  Bedi- 
vere 

Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 

Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of 
dawn. 

And  OB  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away.  440 
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But  wheu  that  moan  had  past  for  erer- 

more, 
The  stillness  of  the  dead  world's  winter 

dawn 
Amazed  him,  and  he  groan'd,  *  The  King 

is  gone.' 
And  therewithal  came  on  him  the  weird 

rhyme, 
'  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

goes.' 

Whereat  he  slowly   turn'd  and  slowly 

clomh 
The  last  hard  footstep  of  that  iron  crag, 
Thence  mark'd  the  hlack  hull  moving  yet, 

and  cried: 
'  He  passes  to  be  kiu?  among  the  dead,  449 
And  after  healing  of  his  grievous  wound 
He  comes  again;    but  —  if    he  come  no 

more  — 
O  roe,  be  yon  dark  queens  in  yon  black  boat. 
Who  shriek'd  and  wail'd,  the  three  whereat 

we  gazed 
On  that  high  day,  when,  clothed  with  living 

light. 
They  stood  before  his   throne  in  silence, 

friends 
Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his 

need  ? ' 

Then  from  the  dawn  it  seem'd  there 
came,  but  faint 
As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world. 
Like  the  last  echo  born  of  a  great  cry. 
Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars.   461 

Thereat  once  more  he  moved  about,  and 

clomb 
Even  to  the  highest  he  could  climb,  and  saw. 
Straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of  hand, 
Or  thought  he  saw,  the  speck  that  bare  the 

King, 
Down  that  long  water  opening  on  the  deep 
Somewhere  far  off,  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 
From  less  to  less  and  vanish  into  light. 
And  the  new  sun  rose  bring^g  the  new 

year. 


TO   THE   QUEEN 

O  LOTAL  to  the  royal  in  thyself. 
And  loyal  to  thy  land,  as  this  to  thee  • 
Bear  witness,  that  rememberable  day, 


When,  pale  as  yet  and  fever-worn^  tlw 

Prince 
Who  scarce  had  pluck'd  his  flickeriag  life 

again 
From  halfway  down  the  shadow  of  iib$ 

grave 
Past  with  thee  thro'  thy  people  and  their 

love. 
And   London  roll'd  one  tide  of  joy  thn^ 

aU 
Her  trebled  millions,  and  loud  leagues  of 

man 
And  welcome  I  witness,  too,  the  silent  err. 
The  prayer  of  many  a  race  and  creed,  and 

clime  —  II 

Thunderless  lightnings  striking  under  sea 
From  sunset  and  sunrise  of  all  thy  realm. 
And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately 

heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us,  *  Keep  you  to  your- 
selves; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly  I  friends  —  yoar  love 
Is  but  a  burthen;  loose  the  bond,  and  go.' 
Is  this  the  tone  of  empire  ?  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers  ?    this,  indeed,  her 

voice 
And  meaning  whom  the  roar  uf  Hongou- 

mont  so 

lieft  mightiest  of  all  peoples  under  heaven  ? 
What  shock  has  fooPd  her  since,  that  she 

should  speak 
So   feebly  ?  wealthier  —  wealthier  —  hoar 

by  hour  ! 
The  voice  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land. 
Some  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her 

seas  ? 
TTiere  rang  her  voice,  when  the  fall  city 

peal'd 
Thee  and  thy  Prince  !     The  loyal  to  their 

crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean-empire  with  her  boundless  homes 
For   ever  -  broadening   England,  and  her 

throne  30 

In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle. 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness;  if  she 

knows 
And  dreads  it  we  are  fallen.  —  But  thou, 

my  Queen, 
Not  for  itself,  but  thro'  thy  living  love 
For  one  to  whom  I  made  it  o'er  his  grave 
Sacred,  accept  this  old  imperfect  tale. 
New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with 

Soul, 
Ideal  manhood  closed  in  real  man, 


TO   ALFRED   TENNYSON 
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R^^^w  than  that  gray  king  whoee  name,  a 

fi.  gJ>«t, 

otK^oams   like  a  eloud,  man-ahaped,  from 

mcNintain  peak,  40 

^Vfti^  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still;  or 

^^^   Geoffrey's  book,  or  him  of  Malleor's, 

^omch'd  by  the  adulterous  finder  of  a  time 
^*^iat  hover'd  between  war  and  wantonness, 
^lad  crownings  and  dethronements.    Take 

withal 
^%y  poet*8    blessing,  and  his   trust  that 

Heaven 
^^m  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 
^vtNn  thine  and  ours;  for  some  are  scared, 

who  mark, 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm, 
^^averings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind. 
And    wordy  trucklings    to   the    transient 

hour,  51 

fierce  or  careleaa  looseners  of  the 


And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  simple  life, 

Or  Cowardice,  the  chud  of  lust  for  gold. 

Or  Labor,  with  a  groan  and  not  a  voice, 

Or  Art  with  poisonous  honey  stolen  from 
France, 

And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  it- 
self. 

And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that 
which  knows 

To  its  own  harm.  The  goal  of  this  great 
world 

Lies  beyond  sight;  yet  —  if  our  slowly- 
grown  60 

And  crowu'd  Republic's  crowning  common- 
sense. 

That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail  — 
their  fears 

Are  morning  shadows  hnger  than  the 
shapes 

That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which 
forego 

The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  west 

Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 
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AND  OTHER   POEMS 

The  vohmie  with  this  title  appeared  in  1880,  and  contained  the  poems  that  follow,  as  far  as  the 
Haes  *  To  Dante  *  inclusive.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  eldMt  son  (Alfred  Browning  Stanley  Teany- 
SQB,  bofs  in  1^8)  of  Lionel  Tennyson,  the  second  son  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Stedman  (*  Victorian  Poets,*  levised  ed.,  1887,  p.  419  fol.)  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
*  Ballads  *  when,  after  commenting  with  qualified  praise  on  the  dramas,  he  goes  on  to  say :  '  In 
striking  contrast,  TeanTsoo's  recent  lyrical  poetry  is  the  afterglow  of  a  still  radiant  genins. 
Here  we  see  nndimmed  the  fire  and  beauty  of  his  natural  gift,  and  wisdom  increased  with  age. 
What  a  collection,  short  as  it  is,  forms  the  volume  of  ""  Ballads  "  issued  in  his  seventy-first  year  I 
It  opens  with  the  thoronghly  English  story  of  **  The  First  Quarrel,**  with  its  tragic  colminatkm, 
—  **  And  the  boat  went  down  that  night,  —  the  boat  went  down  that  night !  **  Country  life  is 
what  he  has  observed,  and  he  refleets  it  with  tmth  of  action  and  dialect.  **  The  Northern  Gob- 
Uer  **  and  "^  The  Villsffe  Wife  **  could  be  written  only  by  the  idyllbt  whose  Yorkahiie  baUads 
delighted  us  in  1866.  But  here  are  greater  thinf^  two  or  three  at  his  highest  mark.  The  pas- 
sion and  lyrical  mieht  of  ''  Ri^Pfh  **  never  have  been  exceeded  by  the  author,  nor,  I  think,  by 
aay  other  poet  of  his  day.    **The  Rerenffe**  and  **  Luoknow  **  are  magnificent  bsllada  •  •  • 

The  Voyage  of  Maeldune  **  is  a  weird  and  vocal  fantasy,  unequally  poetic,  with  the  well-known 
in  every  number.* 

O  little  blossom,   O  mine,  and  mine  of 

mine. 
Glorious  poet  who  never  hast  written  a 

line, 
Langh,  for  the  name  at  the  head  of  my 

verse  is  thine. 
Mayst  thou  never  be  wrong'd  by  the  Bame 

that  is  mine  I 


TO   ALFRED   TENNYSON 

MY   GRANDSON 

GOLDEif-BAiR'D  Ally  whose  name   is  one 

with  mine, 
Crasy  with  laoghter  and  babble  and  earth's 

new  wine. 
Now  that  the  flower  of  a  year  and  a  half  is 

thine. 
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THE  FIRST  QUARREL 

(IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT) 

Tliis  poem,  founded  on  fact  f  Memoir,'  rtH. 
iL  p.  249),  waa  fint  published  in  the  '  Ballads,* 
1880;  as  were  the  poems  that  follow,  udeas 
otherwise  stated  in  the  prefatory  notes. 


«  Watt  a  little,'  yoo  say,  *  yea  are  siire  it  11 

all  oome  right,' 
But  the  boy  was  bom  i'  trouble,  au'  looks 

so  wan  au'  so  white; 
Wait  I  an'  once  I  ha'  waited^I  had  n't 

to  wait  for  long. 
Now  I  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Harry.  —  No, 

no,  you  are  doing  me  wrong  I 
Harry  and  I  were  married;  the  boy  can 

hold  up  his  head. 
The  boy  was  Dom  in  wedlock,  but  after  my 

man  was  dead; 
I  ha   work'd  for  him  fifteen  years,  an'  I 

work  an'  I  wait  to  the  end. 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  you  are  my 

only  friend. 

n 

Doctor,  if  you  can  wait,  1 11  tell  yon  the 

tale  o'  my  life. 
When  Harry  an'  I  were  children,  he  called 

me  his  own  little  wife;  lo 

I  was  happy  when  I  was  with  him,  an'  sorry 

when  he  was  away. 
An'  when  we  play'd  together,  I  loved  him 

better  than  play; 
He  workt  me  the  daosy  chain  —  he  made 

me  the  cowslip  ball. 
He  fought  the  boys  that  were  rude,  an'  I 

loTed  him  better  than  all. 
Passionate  g^l   tho'   I  was,   an'  often   at 

home  in  disgrace, 
I  never  could  quarrel  with  Harry  —  I  had 

but  to  look  in  his  face. 


in 

Tliere  was  a  farmer  in  Dorset  of  Harry's 

kin,  that  had  need 
Of  a  good  stout  lad  at  his  farm ;  he  sent, 

an'  the  father  agreed; 
So  Harry  was  bound  to  the   Dorsetshire 

farm  for  years  an'  for  years ; 
I  walk'd  with  him  down  to  the  quay,  poor 

lad|  an'  we  parted  in  tears.  ao 


The  boat  was  beginning  to  iiioiTe»  we 
them  »-ringing  the  bell, 

'  1 11  never  love  any  but  vou,  God 
my  own  little  NelL' 


IV 

a  child,  an'  he  was  a  eliild, 

came  to  harm; 
There  was  a  girl,  a  hussy,  that  workt  wii 

him  up  at  the  farm. 
One  had  deceived  her  an'  left  her 

with  her  sin  an'  her  shame. 
And  so  she  was  wicked  with  Hany; 

girl  was  the  most  to  blame. 


And  years  went  over  till  I  that  was  little 

had  grown  so  tall 
The  men  would  say  of  the  maids,  'Onr 

Nelly 's  the  flower  of  'em  all.' 
I  did  n't  take  heed  o'  themf  but  I  taught 

myself  all  I  could 
To  make  a  good  wife  for  Harrj,  when 

Harry  came  home  for  good.  jo 

VI 

Often  I  seem'd  unhappy,  and  often  as  happy 
too. 

For  I  heard  it  abroad  in  the  fields,  <I  H 
never  love  any  but  you; ' 

'  1 11  never  love  any  but  you,'  the  morning 
song  of  the  lark; 

*  1 11  never  love  any  but  you,'  the  nightin- 
gale's hymn  in  the  dark. 

vn 

And   Harrv  came  home  at  last,  but  he 

look'd  at  me  sidelong  and  shy, 
Vext  me  a  bit,  till  he  told  me  that  so  many 

years  had  gone  by, 
I  had  grown  so  handsome  and  tall  —  that  I 

might  ha'  forget  him  somehow  — 
For  he  thought  —  there  were  other  lads  — 

he  was  fear'd  to  look  at  me  now. 


vin 

Hard  was  the  frost  in  the  field,  we  were 

married  o'  Christmas  dav, 
Married  among  the  red  berries,  an'  all  as 

merry  as  May  —  40 

Those  were  the  pleasant  times,  my  house 

an'  my  man  were  my  pride. 
We  seem'd  like  ships  i'  the  Channel  a-sail- 

ing  with  wind  an'  tide. 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL 
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IX 

BiBft  work  VM  seant  in  the  Isle,  tbo'  he  tried 

the  Tillages  round, 
So    Hsrrj  went  OTer  the  Solent  to  see  if 

work  could  be  found; 
A.ia*  he  wrote:  '  I  ha'  six  weeks'  work,  little 

wife,  so  far  as  I  know; 
^  *11  come  for  an  hour  to-morrow,  an'  kiss 

yon  before  I  go.' 


I  set  to  righting  the  bouse,  for  was  n't 
he  coming  that  day  ? 
I  hit  on  an  old  deal-box  that  was 

?nsh'd  in  a  comer  away, 
ull  of  old  odds  an'  ends,  an'  a  letter 
along  wi'  the  rest, 
X  had  better  ha'  pat  my  naked  hand  in  a 
hornets'  nest.  50 

XI 

*  Sweetheart,'  —  this  was  the  letter  —  this 

was  the  letter  I  read  — 

*  Ton  promised  to  find  me  work  near  yon, 

an'  I  wish  I  was  dead  — 
X)idn*t  yon    kiss  me  an'  promise?    you 

haTC  n't  done  it,  my  lad, 
An*  I  almost  died  o'  your  going  away,  an'  I 

wish  that  I  had.' 

XII 

I  too  wish  that  I  had  —  in  the  pleasant 
times  that  had  past. 

Before  I  quarrell'd  with  Harry  —  my  quar- 
rel —  the  first  an'  the  last 

XIII 

For  Harry  came  in,  an'  I  flung  him  the 

letter  that  drove  me  wild. 
An'  he  told  it  me  all  at  once,  as  simple  as 

any  child, 
'  What  can  it  matter,  my  lass,  what  I  did 

wi'  my  single  life  ? 
I  ha'  been  as  true  to  yon  as  ever  a  man  to 

his  wife;  60 

An'  sA«  was  n't  one  o'  the  worst.'    '  Then,' 

I  said,  '  I  'm  none  o'  the  best.' 
An'  he  smiled  at  me, '  Ain't  you,  my  love  ? 

Come,  come,  little  wife,  let  it  rest  I 
The  man  is  n't  like  the  woman,  no  need  to 

make  such  a  stir.' 
Boi  be  aager'd  me  all  the  more,  an'  I  said, 

*  Ton  were  keeping  with  her, 


When  I  was  a-loring  you  all  along  an' 

the  same  as  before.' 
An'  he  did  n't  speak  for  a  while,  an'  he 

anger'd  me  more  and  more. 
Then  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle  way» 

'  Let  bygones  be  ! ' 

*  Bygones  I  you  kept  yours  hush'd,'  I  said, 

'  when  you  married  me  I 
By-gones  ma' be  come-agains;  Mn*  $ke — in 

her  shame  an'  her  sin  — 
Ton  11  have  her  to  nurse  my  child,  if  I  die 

o'  my  lying  in  I  70 

Ton  11  make  her  its  second  mother  I     I 

hate  her  —  an'  I  hate  yon  I ' 
Ah,  Harry,  my  man,  you  had  better  ha' 

beaten  me  blade  an'  blue 
Than  ha'  spoken  as  kind  as  yon  did,  when 

I  were  so  crazy  wi'  spite, 
<  Wait  a  little,  my  bus,  I  am  sure  it  'ill  all 

come  right.' 

XIV 

An'  he  took  three  turns  in  the  rain,  an'  I 

watch'd  him,  an'  when  he  came  in 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  hard;  he  was  all 

wet  thro'  to  the  skin. 
An'  I  never  said, '  off  wi'  the  wet,'  I  never 

said, '  on  wi'  the  dry,' 
So  I  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when  he 

came  to  bid  me  good-bye. 
*Tou  said  that  you  hated  me,  Ellen,  but 

that  is  n't  true,  you  know; 
I  am  goinff  to  leave  you  a  bit  —  yoo  '11  kiss 

me  Mf ore  I  go  ? '  80 

XV 

*  Going  !  you  're  going  to  her  —  kiss  her  — 

if  you  will,'  I  said  — 
I  was  near  my  time  wi'  the  boy,  I  most  ha' 

been  light  i'  my  head  — 
'  I  had  sooner  be  cursed  than  kiss'd  ! '  —  I 

did  n't  know  well  what  I  meant, 
But  I  turn'd   my  face  from  him,  an'  he 

tum'd  hi$  face  an'  he  went. 

XVI 

And  then  he  sent  me  a  letter, '  I  've  gotten 
mv  work  to  do; 

Ton  would  n't  kiss  me,  my  lass,  an'  I  never 
loved  any  but  you; 

I  am  sorry  for  all  the  quarrel  an'  sorry  for 
what  she  wrote, 

I  ha'  six  weeks'  work  in  Jersey  an'  go  to- 
night by  the  boat.' 
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XVII 

An*  the  wind  began  to  rise,  an'  I  thought 
of  him  out  at  sea, 

An'  I  felt  I  had  been  to  blame;  he  was  al- 
ways kind  to  me.  90 

*  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it  'ill  all 
come  right '  — 

An'  the  boat  went  down  that  night  —  the 
boat  went  down  that  night. 

RIZPAH 

17— 

Founded  on  an  incident  related  in  a  penny 
magazine  called  'Old  Brighton.*  See  the 
'Memoir'  (toI.  ii.  pp.  249-251)  for  interesting 
partioulan.  For  tJhe  suggestion  of  the  title  of 
the  poem,  see  2  Samuel,  xzL  1-14. 


Waiuno,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over 

land  and  sea  — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind,  *  O  mother, 

come  out  to  me  ! ' 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when  he 

knows  that  I  cannot  go  ? 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and  the 

full  moon  stares  at  the  snow. 

II 

We  should  be  seen,  my  dear;  they  would 

spy  us  out  of  the  town. 
The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the  storm 

rushing  over  the  down, 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but  am 

led  by  the  creak  of  the  diain, 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till  I  find 

myself  drenched  with  the  rain. 

Ill 

Anything  fallen  again?   nay  —  what  was 

there  left  to  fall  ? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  number'd 

the  bones,  I  have  hidden  them  all.  10 
What  am  I  saying?  and  what  are   youf 

do  you  come  as  a  spy  ? 
Falls  ?  what  falls  ?  who  knows  ?     As  the 

tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 

IV 

Who  let  her  in  ?  how  long  has  she  been  ? 

you  —  what  have  you  heard  ? 
Why  did  yon  sit  so  auiet  ?  yon  never  have 

spoken  a  word. 


O  —  to  pray  with  me  —  yes  —  a  ladj  — 

none  of  their  spies  — 
But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  hearty  and 

begun  to  darken  my  eyea. 


Ah  —  yoQ,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what 

should  you  know  of  the  night. 
The  blast  and  the  burning  shame  and  the 

bitter  frost  and  the  fright  ? 
I  have  done  it,  while  you  were  asleep  — 

you  were  only  made  for  the  day. 
I  have  gather'd  my  baby  together  —  and 

now  you  may  go  your  way.  ao 

VI 

Nay  —  for  it 's  kind  of  you,  madam,  to  sit 

by  an  old  dyine  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,  I  have 

only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kiss'd  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before  he 

went  out  to  die. 
'  They  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said,  and  he 

never  has  told  me  a  lie. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard  once 

when  he  was  but  a  child  — 
*  The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said;  he 

was  always  so  wild  — 
And  idle  —  and    couldn't    be   idle  —  my 

Willy  —  he  never  could  rest. 
The  King  should  have  made  him  a  soldier, 

he  would  have  been  one  of  his  besL 

•ni 

But  he  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates,  and 

they  never  would  let  him  be  good; 
They  swore  that  he  dnre  not  rob  the  mail, 

and  he  swore  that  he  would;  30 

And  he  took  no  life,  but  he  took  one  purse, 

and  when  all  was  done 
He  flung  it  among  his  fellows  — '  1 11  none 

of  it,'  said  my  son. 

vin 

I  came  into  court  to  the  jndgfe  and  the 

lawyers.     I  told  them  iny  tale, 
God's  own  truth  —  but  they  kill'd  him,  they 

kiird  him  for  robbing  the  mail. 
They  hang'd  him  in  chains  for  a  show —  we 

had  always  borne  a  good  name  — 
To  be  hang'd  for  a  thief — and  then  put 

away  —  is  n't  that  enough  shame  ? 
Dust  to  dust  —  low  down  —  let  ns  hide  I 

but  they  set  him  so  high 
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^^iU  all  the  aliips  of  the  world  ooold  stare 

at  him,  passing  br. 
God  "in  pardon  the  hell-black  raven  and 

horrible  fowls  of  the  air, 
B«t  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer  who 

kill'd  him  and  hanged  him  there.    40 

IX 

Aad  the  jailer  forced  me  away.    I  had  bid 

him  my  last  eood-bye; 
They  had  fasten'd  the  duor  of  his  cell.    '  O 

mother  ! '  I  heard  hiiu  cry. 
I  could  n't  set  back  tho'  I  tried,  he  bad 

something  further  to  say, 
Amd  DOW  I  never  shall  know  it.    The  jailer 

forced  me  away. 


ahioe  I  conld  n't  but  hear  that  cry  of 
my  boy  that  was  dead, 

Tbey  seixed  me  and  shut  me  up:  they  fas- 
ten'd me  down  on  my  bed. 

« Mother,  O  mother  I '—he  call'd  in  the 
dark  to  me  year  after  year  — 

Tbej  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me  — 
yon  know  that  I  could  n't  but  hear; 

And  then  at  the  last  they  funud  I  had 
grown  so  stupid  and  still 

TImj  let  me  abroad  again  —  but  the  crea- 
tores  had  work^  their  will. 


so 


XI 


Fleeh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  but  bone  of 

my  bone  was  left  — 
I  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers  —  and 

TOO,  will  you  call  it  a  theft  ?  — 
My  baby,  the  bones  that  had  suck'd  me, 

the  bones  that  had  laughed  and  bad 

cried  — 
TWtrt  ?  O,  no  I  they  are  mine  —  not  theirs 

—  they  had  moved  in  my  side. 

XII 

Do  yoa  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones  ? 
I  kiss'd  'em,  I  buried  'em  all  — 

I  eaa't  dig  deep,  I  am  old  —  in  the  night 
by  the  churchyard  wall. 

My  Willy  'ill  rise  np  whole  when  the  trum- 
pet of  judgment  *ill  sound, 

B«t  I  charge  vou  never  to  say  that  I  laid 
him  in  holy  ground. 

XIII 

Tbey  wonld  scratch  him  op  ^-  they  woold 
hang  him  again  on  the  corsed  tree. 


Sin  ?  O,  yes,  we  are  sinners,  I  know  —  let 

all  that  be,  60 

And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the  Lord's 

goodwill  toward  men  — 
'  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the  Lord ' 

—  let  me  hear  it  again; 
'  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy  —  long-suf- 
fering.'   Yes,  O,  yes  I 
For  the  lawyer  is  bem  but  to  murder  — 

the  Saviour  lives  but  to  bless. 
He  11  never  put  on  the  black  cap  except 

for  tlie  worst  of  the  worst. 
And  the  first  mav  be  last  —  I  have  heard 

it  in  church  —  and  the  last  may  be 

first. 
Suffering  —  O,  long-suffering  —  yes,  as  the 

Lord  must  know. 
Tear  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind 

and  the  shower  and  the  snow. 

XIV 

Heard,  have  yon?  what?  the^  have  told 

you  he  never  repented  his  sin. 
How  do  they  know  it  ?  are  they  his  mother  ? 

are  you  of  his  kin  ?  70 

Heard  I  have  you  ever  heard,  when  the 

storm  on  the  downs  began, 
The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child  and  the 

sea  that  'ill  moan  like  a  man  ? 

XV 

Election,  Election,  and  Reprobation  —  it 's 

all  very  well. 
But  I  go  to-night  to  mv  boy,  and  I  shall 

not  find  him  in  hell. 
For  I  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that  the 

Lord  has  look'd  into  my  care. 
And  He  means  me  I  'm  sure  to  be  happy 

with  Willy,  I  know  not  where. 

XVI 

And  if  A«  be  lost  —  but  to  save  my  sool, 

that  is  all  your  desire  — 
Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  soul  if  my 

l)oy  be  gone  to  the  fire  ? 
I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dnrk  —  go,  go, 

you  may  leave  me  alone  — 
Tou  never  have  borne  a  child  —  you  are 

just  as  hard  as  a  stone.  80 

XVII 

Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  I     I  think  that 

yoo  mean  to  be  kind. 
But  I  cannot  hear  what  yoo  aay  for  my 

Willy's  voice  in  the  wind  — 
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Tbe  mow  and  the  sky  lo  bright — he  iiaed 
but  to  call  in  the  dark. 

And  be  calls  to  me  now  from  the  church 
and  not  £rom  the  gibbet  —  for  hark  ! 

Kay  —  you  can  hear  it  yourself  —  it  is 
coming — shaking  the  walls  — 

Willy  -^  the  moon 's  in  a  cloud Good- 
night.   I  am  going.    He  calls. 


THE  NORTHERN   COBBLER 

Foonded  on  a  fact  which  the  poet  heard  in 
early  youth.    The  footnotes  are  his  own. 


Waatt  till  our  Sally  cooms  in,  for  thou 

mnn  a'  sights  ^  to  telL 
Eh,  but  I  be  maJlin  glad  to  seeft  tha  sa  'arty 

an'  well. 
'Cast  awa&y  on  a  disolut  land  wi'  a  Tartical 

soon'!' 
Strange  fur  to  go&  fur  to  think  what  sa&ilors 

a'  seSan  an'  a'  doon; 
'Summat  to  drink  —  sa  'ot?'    I  'a  nowt 

but  AHft.fti  >  wme  * 
What 's  the  'eat  o'  this  Uttle  'ill-flide  to  the 

'e&t  o'  the  line  ? 

n 

*  What 's  i'  tha  bottle  a-stanning  theer  ? ' 

I '11  tell  tha.    Gin. 
But  if  thou  wants  thy  grog,  tha  mun  go& 

fur  it  down  to  the  inn. 
Naay  —  fur  I  be  maain-glad,  but  thaw  tha 

was  iver  sa  dry, 
Thou  gits  naw  gin  fro'  the  bottle  theer,  an' 

I  '11  tell  tha  why.  lo 

III 

Me&  an'  thy  sister  was  married,  when  wur 

it?  back-end  o'  June, 
Ten  year  sin',  and  wa  'g^ed  as  well  as  a 

fiddle  i'  tune. 
I  could  fettle  and  clump  owd  booots  and 

shoes  wi'  the  best  on  'em  all, 

^  The  vowels  ai,  pronoanced  separately 
though  in  the  closest  conjunction,  best  render 
the  sound  of  the  long:  t  and  y  in  this  dialect. 
But  since  such  words  as  craiin\  daiin\  whai\ 
ai  (I),  etc.,  look  awkward  except  in  a  paf;^  of 
express  phonetics,  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
leave  the  simple  t  and  y^  and  to  trust  that  my 
readers  will  give  them  the  broader  pronuncia- 
tion. 

'  The  00  short,  as  in  *  wood.* 


As    fer   as    fro'   Thnrsby  thorn    hnp     ^b 
Harmsby  and  Hutterby  HalL 

We  was  busy  as  beeiis  i'  the  bloom  an'  mM 
'appy  as  'art  could  think. 

An'  then  the  babby  wur  bom,  and  then  I 
talikes  to  the  drink. 

IV 

An*  I  weiint  gaftinsa&y  it,  my  lad,  thaw  I 

be  haf e  sha&med  on  it  now. 
We  could  sing  a  good  song  at  the  Plow,  we 

could  sing  a  good  song  at  the  Flow; 
Thaw  once  of  a  frosty  night  I  slither'd  an' 

hurted  my  huck,^ 
An'  I  coom'd  neck-an-crop  soomtimes  slaape 

down  i'  the  squad  an'  the  muck:     » 
An'  once  I  f owt  wi'  the  taailor  —  not  haf • 

OT  a  man,  my  lad  — 
Fur  he  scrawm'd  an'  scratted  my  faioe  like 

a  cat,  an'  it  maide  'er  sa  mad 
That  Sally  she  tum'd  a  tongue-banger,' an' 

rattted  ma,  '  Sottin'  uiy  braSins 
Guzzlin'  an'  soiUdn'  an'  smoftkin'  an'  hawm- 

in'  *  about  i'  tbe  laanes. 
Soft  sow-droonk  that  tha  doesn  not  touch 

thy  'at  to  the  Squire; ' 
An'  I  loodk'd  cock-eyed  at  my  noftse  an'  I 

seead  'im  a-g^ttin'  o'  fire; 
But  sin'  I  wur  hallus  i'  liquor  an'  hallus  as 

droonk  as  a  king, 
Foilks'  coostora  flitted  awaHy  like  a  kite 

wi'  a  brokken  string. 


An'  Sally  she  wesh'd  f  ofilks'  cloftths  to  keep 

the  wolf  fro'  the  door, 
£h,  but  the  moor  she  riled  me,  she  druT 

me  to  drink  the  moor,  30 

Fur   I   fun',    when   'er  back   wur   tum'd, 

wheer  Sally's  owd  stockin'  wur  'id, 
^n'  I  grabb'd  the  munny  she  mafide,  and  I 

we&r'd  it  o'  liquor,  I  did. 

VI 

An'  one  night  I  cooms  'oam  like  a  boll 

gotten  loose  at  a  faair, 
An'  she  wur  a-wa&itin'  fo'mma,  an'  cryin' 

and  teS.rin'  'er  aair. 
An'   I  tummled    athurt    the  cradle    an' 

swear'd  as  I  'd  bre&k  ivry  stick 
O'  f  umitur  'ere  i'  the  'ouse,  an'  I  gied  our 

Sally  a  kick, 

J  Hip.  «  ScohL 

>  Lounging. 
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As^*  I  mMh'd  the  taXbles  an' oliain,  an'  she 

an'  the  babby  bettl'd,^ 
^^»  I  knaw'd  naw  moor  what  I  did  nor  a 

Biortal  beait  o'  the  fettld. 

vn 

hf  wh«i  I  walked  i'  the  mnniin'  I  leeVd 

that  oor  Sally  went  lailmed 
Cog*  o'  the  kick  as  I  gied  'er,  an'  I  wnr 

dreidful  ashaimed;  40 

A.'  SMj  wur  .loomy  «  rb'  drnggWuna'd 

in  an  owd  torn  gown, 
Aaf  the  babby's  faice  wurn't  wesh'd,  an' 

the  'ole  'ouM  hupeide  down 

vm 

Aa^  tiien  I  minded  our  Sally  ea  prattj  an' 

nelt  an'  8\/coMt» 
Strait  as  a  pole  an'  oleiin  as  a  flower  fro' 

'ead  to  feeit: 
An'  then  I  minded  the  fast  kiss  I  gied  'er 

by  Thnrsby  thum; 
llMer  war  a  lark  trsingin'  'is  best  of  a 

Sunday  at  mum, 
Could  n't  see  'im,  wc  'eftrd  'im  a-moantin' 

oop  'igber  an'  'igher, 
An'  the.,  ^e  tum'd  to  the  sun,  an'  'e  shined 

like  a  sparkle  o'  fire. 
*  Does  n't  thasee  'im? '  she  axes,  *  fur  I  ean 

see  *im;*  an'  I 
Seeid  nobbnt  the  smile  o'  the  son  as  danced 

in  'er  pratty  blue  eye;  $q 

An'  I  says,  *I  mun  gie  Cha  a  kiss,'  an' 

Sally  says,  *  Noll,  thou  moUnt,' 
Bat  I  gied  'er  a  kiss,  an'  then  anoother,  an' 

Sally  says,  <  doftnt  I ' 

IX 

An*  when  we  eoom'd  into  meeitin^  at  fust 

she  wur  all  in  a  tew, 
Bot,  arter,  we  sing'd  the  'ymn  togither  like 

btrdsona  beugh; 
An'  Muggins  'e  preich'd  o'  hell-fire  an'  the 

looT  o'  God  fur  men, 
Ab*  then  upo'  coomin'  awaiy  Sally  gied  me 

a  kiss  o¥  'ersen. 


Heer  wnr  a  fall  fro'  a  kiss  to  a  kick  like 

Saitanasfell 
Down  out  o'  heaTen  i'  hell- fire  —  thaw 

theer  's  naw  drinkin'  i'  hell; 

1  Bellowed,  oried  oat. 
*  Sloggiih,  ont  of  spirits. 


Mea  fur  to  kick  our  Sally  as  kep  the  wolf 

fro'  the  door, 
All  along  o'  the  drink,  fur  I  looT'd  'er  as 

well  at  afoor.  60 

XI 

Sa  like  a  grait  nnm-cumpns  I  Uubber'd 

awaay  o'  the  bed  — 
'  We&nt  ni¥er  do  it  naw  moor; '  an'  Sally 

loo5kt  up  an'  she  said, 
*  1 11  upowd  it '  tha  weant;  thou  'rt  like  the 

rest  o'  the  men, 
Thou  11  goii  sniffin'  about  the  tap  till  tha 

does  it  agean. 
Theer 's  thy  hennemy,  man,  an'  I  knaws, 

as  knaws  tha  sa  well. 
That,  if  tha  seeas  'im  an'  smells  Im  tha  11 

foUer  'im  slick  into  helL' 

xn 

'  Na&y,'  says  I,  '  fur  I  weiint  goU  snifBn' 

about  the  tap.' 
'  Weiint  tha  ? '  she  says,  an'  mysen  I  thowt 

i'  mysen '  mayhap.' 
<  Noi: '  an'  I  started  awaHy  like  a  shot,  an' 

down  to  the  hinn. 
An'  I  browt  what  tha  seeas  stannin'  theer, 

yon  big  black  bottle  o'  gin.  70 

xni 

'  That  caps  owt,'  *  says  Sally,  an'  saw  she 

begins  to  cry, 
But  I  puts  it  inter  'er  'ands  an'  I  says  to 

>r,  •  Sally,'  says  I, 
'  Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  naJUne  o'  the  Lord 

an'  the  power  ot  'is  graace, 
Stan'  Im  theer,  fur  1 11  loo6k  my  hennemy 

straftit  i'  the  faaoe, 
Stan'  Im  theer  i'  the  winder,  an'  let  ma 

looiik  at  'im  then, 
'E  seeftms  naw  moor  nor  watter,  an'  'e  's  the 

divil's  oftn  sen.' 

XIV 

An'  I  wnr  down  i'  tha  mouth,  could  n't  do 

naw  work  an'  all, 
Nasty  an'  snaegy  ai\'  shaJlky,  an'  poonch'd 

my  'and  wi'  the  hawl. 
But  she  war  a  power  o'  coomfut,  an'  sat- 

tied  *ersen  o'  my  knee. 
An'  co&xd  an'  coodled  me  oop  till  agein  I 

feel'd  mysen  free.  80 

1  1 11  nphold  it 

*  That  *■  beyood  eTerythisf  . 
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XV 

An'  Sally  she  tell'd  it  about,  an'  f ottlk  stood 
a-gawmin'  ^  in, 

As  thaw  it  wur  sninmat  bewitch'd  istead 
of  a  quart  o'  mn; 

An'  some  on  'em  said  it  wur  watter  —  an' 
I  wur  chousin'  the  wife, 

Fur  I  could  n't  'owd  'ands  off  gin,  wur  it 
nobbut  to  saftve  my  life; 

An'  blacksmith  'e  strips  me  the  thick  ov  'is 
airm,  an'  'e  shaws  it  to  me, 

*  FeSal  thou  this  1  thou  can't  graw  this  upo' 
watter  ! '  says  he. 

An'  Doctor  'e  calls  o'  Sunday  an'  just  as 
candles  was  lit,    • 

'Thou  moiiut  do  it,'  be  says,  Hha  mun 
break  'im  off  bit  by  bit/ 

'Thou'rt  but  a  Methody-mau,'  says  Par- 
son, aud  laays  down  'is  'at, 

An'  'e  points  to  the  bottle  o'  gin,  '  but  I  re- 
specks  tha  fur  that; '  90 

An  Squire,  his  oan  very  sen,  walks  dowu 
fro'  the  'AH  to  see, 

An'  'e  spanks  'is  'and  into  mine,  '  fur  I  re- 
specks  tha,'  says  'e; 

An'  coostom  agean  draw'd  in  like  a  wind 
fro'  far  an'  wide. 

And  browt  me  the  booots  to  be  cobbled  fro' 
hafe  the  ooontryside. 

XVI 

An'  theer  'e  stans  an'  theer  'e  shall  stan'  to 

my  dying  daay ; 
I  'a  gotten  to  loov  'im  agean  in  anoother 

kind  of  a  waay, 
Proud  on  'im,  like,  my  lad,  an'  I  keellps 

'im  clean  an'  bright, 
Loots  'im,  an'  roobs  'im,  an'  doosts  'im,  an' 

puts  'im  back  i'  the  light. 

XVII 

Would  n't  a  pint  a'  sarved  as  well  as  a 

quart?     Naw  doubt; 
But  I  liked  a  bigger  feller  to  fight  wi'  an' 

fowt  it  out.  100 

Fine  an'  meller  'e  mun  be  by  this,  if  I  cared 

to  taaste. 
But  I  moant,  my  lad,  and  I  weiint,  fur  I  'd 

feal  niysen  de&n  disgraaced. 

XVIII 

An'  once  I  said  to  the  Missis,  *My  lass, 
when  I  cooms  to  die, 

^  Staring  Taoantly. 


Smash  the  bottle  to  smithers,  the  diTil's 

in  'im,'  said  I. 
But  arter  I  chaauged  my  mind,  an'  if  Sally 

be  left  aloan, 
I  'U  hev  'im  a-buried  wi'mma  an'  taake  'im 

afoor  the  Throan. 

XIX 

Coom   thou    'eer — yon    laiidy    a-steppin' 

along  the  streeat, 
Does  n't  tha  knaw  'er  —  sa  pratty,  an'  feat, 

an'  neiit,  an'  sweeat  ? 
Look  at  the  cloaths  on  'er  back»  tliebbe 

ammost  spick-span-new. 
An'  Tommy's  faiice  be  as  fresh  as  a  codlin 

wesh'd  i'  the  dew.  lao 

XX 

'Ere  be  our  Sally  an'  Tommy,  an*  we  be 

a-g^in  to  dine, 
Baacon  an'  taates,  an'  a  beslings-paddin'  ^ 

an'  Adam's  wine; 
But  if  tha  wants  ony  ei*og  tha  mun  goA  fnf 

it  down  to  the  Hinn, 
Fur  I  we&nt  shed  a  drop  on  'is  blood,  nofti 

not  fur  Sally's  oau  kin. 


THE   REVENGE 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE   FLEET 

Vint  published  in  *  The  Nineteenth  Century ' 
for  March,  1878,  with  the  title,  *Sir  Richaid 
GrenviUe,  a  Ballad  of  the  Fleet ;  *  af terwaids 
included  in  the  '  Ballads/  1880,  with  the  pre- 
sent title. 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  wrote 
a  *  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  tbs 
Des  of  Azores  this  last  Sommer,*  the  enpige- 
ment  be^an  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  3l8t  of  August, 
Old  Style,  or  the  10th  of  September,  New 
Style,  in  the  year  1591.  Gkrvase  Markhani, 
who  commemorated  the  event  in  a  poem  en- 
titled  'The  Most  Honorable  TraeecUe  of  Sir 
Richard  Grinuile,  Kuight '  (1595),  giTes  the 
main  facts  in  his  *  Argument,'  or  introductioii, 
as  follows :  — 

*  Sir  Richard  Grinuile^  lying  at  anchor  neers 
▼nto  Flares,  one  of  the  westerlie  Hands  of  the 
Azores^  the  last  of  August  in  the  after  noone, 
had  intelligence  by  one  Captayne  MidUton  of 
the  aproch  of  the  Spanish  Armcuiay  beeing  in 
number  fiftie  three  saile  of  gr'cat  ships,  and 
fifteene  thousand  men  to  man  them.  Sir  £icA- 

^  A  pudding  made  with  the  first  milk  of  the 
oow  after  calving. 
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\jiag  to  TOOonmr  hit  men  which  were 

the  Hand,  mad  diedayiiuig  to  file  from  his 

esemj,  not  heeing  able  to  reoooer 

Jl^wiBde,  was  ingtantlie  inuiioiied  with  that 

^4fe  Naoie,  betweeoe  whom  began  a  dread- 

*^  fight,  oontiiiQiiig  the  apaoe  of  fifteene  how- 

**%«  IB  whieh  oonfliot,  Sir  Richard  snnok  the 

nWt  Sam  PhiUip  of  Spaine,  the  Atcention  of 

SiW,  the  Admirall  of  the  HuUc*,  and  two 

^^ker  great  ArmcuiM;    about    midnight  Sir 

RicAora  reeeined  a  wound  through  the  bodie, 

tid  M  he  waa  dreesing,  was  shot  againe  into 

tks  head,  and  his  Surgion  slaine.     Sir  Richard 

AsyBtaiaed  the  6ght,  till  he  had  not  one  come 

of  powder  left,  nor  one  whole  pike,  nor  fortie 

Ijaiag  men;  which  seeing,  hee  would  haue 

snake  his  owne  ship,  but  that  was  gaine-stood 

bj  the  Msister  thereof,  who  contrarie  to  his 

ynSi  same  to  eomposition  with  the  8panyard$^ 

wmA  so  saaed  those   which    were  l«ft   aliue. 

£fir  Hitkard   dyed  aboard  the  Admyrall  of 

Spmgw€^  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  battaile, 

md  was  nightlie  bewaild  of  all  men.* 

A  Dutch  writer,  Jan  Huygen  ran  Linscho- 
taa,  whose  book  waa  translate  into  English  in 
19M,  gives  the  following  account  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard's death :  — 

*  All  the  rest  of  the  Captaines  and  Geutle- 
■sea  went  to  visite  hym,  and  to  comfort  him  in 
kis  hard  fortune,  wondring  at  his  courage,  and 
■toot  hart,  for  that  he  shewed  not  any  eigne 
of  faaatnes  nor  changing  of  colour.  But  f e<'ling 
tfce  bower  of  death  to  approch,  hee  spake  these 
wordes  in  Spanish  and  Mid :  Heere  die  I,  Rich- 
mhi  Greenfields  with  a  ioyfuU  and  quiet  mind, 
for  that  1  bane  ended  my  life  aa  a  true  soldier 
oogfat  to  do,  yat  hath  fought  for  his  countrey, 
Qaeeae,  religion,  and  honor,  whereby  mv  aonle 
most  ioyfnll  depsrteth  out  of  this  bodie,  and 
idudl  alwaies  leaue  behinde  it  an  euerlajtting 
faoae  of  a  Taliant  and  true  soldier  that  hath 
done  his  dutie,  an  he  was  bound  to  doe.  When 
Iw  had  finished  these  or  such  other  like  words, 
hee  gane  rp  the  ghost,  with  great  and  stout 
,  and  no  man  could  peroeiue  any  true 
(QJ  hssnjnasse  in  hioL.* 


At  Florea  in  the  Axores  Sir  Richard  Gren- 

▼ille  lay, 
And  a  pimiace,  like  a  flutter'd  bird,  came 

njing  from  far  nway: 
*  Spanish  shipa  of  war  at  sea  I  we  have 

sighted  fifty-three ! ' 
Then  aware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:  '  Tore 

God  I  am  no  coward; 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  fhipa 

are  oat  of  gear, 


And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.     I  most 

fly,  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we  fight 

with  fifty-three  ? ' 

II 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenyille:  '  I  know 

yon  are  no  coward; 
You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with 

them  again. 
But  I  'ye  ninety  men  and  more  that  are 

lying  sick  ashore.  to 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left 

them,  my  X«ord  Howard, 
To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  deyil- 

doms  of  Spain.' 

in 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  fiye  ships 
of  war  that  day. 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent 
summer  heayen; 

But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick 
men  from  the  laud 

Very  carefully  and  slow. 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Deyon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  be- 
low; 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they 
were  not  left  to  Spain,  to 

To  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake,  for  tho 
glory  of  the  Lord. 

IV 

He  had  only  a  hnndred  seamen  to  work  the 

ship  and  to  fight. 
And  be  sailed  away  from  Flores  till   the 

Spaniard  came  in  sight. 
With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaying  upon  the 

weather  bow. 
•  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 
Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  I 
There  '11  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time 

this  sun  be  sot.' 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again:  '  We  be  all 

good  English  men. 
Let  US  bang  these  dogx  of  Seyille,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil,  30 
For  I  neyer  tum'd  my  back  npon  Don  or 

deyil  yet.' 
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spoke  and  he  Imagh'dt  and  we 

Toar'd  a  harxaliy  and  so 
Tlie  little  ReveDge  ran  on  sheer  into  the 

heart  of  the  foe, 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deek,  and  her 

ninety  sick  hdow; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half 

to  the  left  were  seen. 
And  the  little  BeTenge  ran  on  thro'  the  long 

■ea-lane  between. 

VI 

nionsands  of  their  soldiers  look'd  down 

from  their  decks  and  laneh'd, 
Thoosands  of  their  seamen  maae  mock  at 

the  mad  little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delaj'd 
By  their  moontain-like  San  Philip  that,  of 

fifteen  hundred  tons,  40 

And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her 

yawning  tiers  of  guns. 
Took  ths  breath  from  our  sails^  and  we 

sUyU 

vn 

And  whQe  now  the  great  Saa  Philip  hnng 

aboTe  us  like  a  cloud 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 
Long  and  loud. 
Four  galleons  drew  away 
From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day. 
And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon 

the  starboard  lay. 
And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them 

aU. 

vni 

But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  be- 
thought herself  and  went,  50 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left 
her  ill  content; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they 
fought  us  hand  to  hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their 
pikes  and  musqueteers. 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a 
dog  that  shakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

IX 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came 
out  far  over  the  simimer  sea. 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the 
one  and  the  fifty-three. 


Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long^ 

high-built  galleons  canie» 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  loog,  witli 

her  battle-thnnder  and  flame;        99 
Ship  after  shij^  the  whole  night  long,  dre^v 

hack  with  her  dead  and  her  uianie. 
For  some  were  snnk  and  many  were  shafts 

ter'd,  and  so  oould  fight  na  no  mors 

God  of  batUes,  was  evera  haUlelika  tkis 

in  the  world  before  ? 


For  he  said, « Fight  on  !  fight  on  I' 

Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  meek; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short 

summer  night  was  gone. 
With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had 

left  the  deck. 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dremig 

it  suddenly  dead, 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  tiM 

side  and  the  head. 
And  he  said,  'Fight  on  I  fight  on  I' 

XI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sob 

smiled  out  far  over  the  summer  sei, 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay 

round  us  all  in  a  ring;  71 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  thcrf 

f  ear'd  that  we  still  could  sting. 
So    they    watch'd    what    the    end    would 

be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain. 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred   were 

slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim'd  for 

life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the 

desperate  strife; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were 

roost  of  them  stark  and  cold. 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and 

the  powder  was  all  of  it  spent;       80 
And  the  masts  and  the  rigg^g  were  lying 

over  the  side; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride: 
*  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day 

and  a  night 
As  may  never  he  fought  again  ! 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men  I 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 
We  die  —  does  it  matter  when  ? 
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Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gamier  —  sink 

her,  split  her  in  twain  I 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the 

hands  of  Spain  1 ' 


90 


xn 


And  the  gnnner  said, '  Ay,  ay,'  hut  the  sear 

men  made  reply: 
'  We  have  children,  we  have  wives. 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  onr  lives. 
We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we 

yield,  to  let  us  go; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike 

another  blow.' 
And   the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they 

yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flag- 
ship bore  him  then, 

Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir 
Richard  caught  at  last, 

And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their 
courtly  foreign  g^ce;  99 

But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried: 

*  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like 
a  valiant  man  and  true ; 

I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is 
bound  to  do. 

With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville  die  ! 

And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  b^en 

so  valiant  and  true, 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of 

Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and 

his  English  few; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?     He  was  devil  for 

aught  they  knew, 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down 

into  the  deep. 
And   they   mann'd    the    Revenge    with   a 

swarthier  alien  crew,  no 

And   away   she   sail'd   with   her  loss   and 

long'd  for  her  own; 
When  a  wiiid   from  the   lands   they   had 

rufti'd  awoke  from  sleep. 
And   the  water  began   to  heave  and  the 

weather  to  moan. 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great 

gale  blew. 


And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by 

an  earthquake  grew, 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails 

and  their  masts  and  their  flags, 
And  the  whole  sea  planged  and  fell  on  the 

shot-shatter' d  navy  of  Spain, 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down 

by  the  island  craes 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  Uie  main. 
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According  to  the  *  Memoir '  (voL  ii.  p.  253), 
the  poem  was  ^partly  founded  on  the  story 
known  to  him  [Tennyson]  of  a  girl  who  con- 
sented to  be  bridesmaid  to  her  sister,  although 
she  secretly  loved  the  bridegroom.' 

Thet  have  left  the   doors   ajar;   and  by 

their  clash. 
And  prelude  on  the  keys,  I  know  the  song, 
Their  favorite  —  which  I  call  '  The  Tables 

Tum'd.' 
Evelyn  begins  it,  *  O  diviner  Air.' 

EYSLTK 

O  diviner  Air, 

Thro*  the  heat,  the  drowth,  the  dust,  the 

glare, 
Far  from  out  the  west  in  shadowing  showers, 
Over  all  fche  meadow  baked  and  bare, 
Making  fresh  and  fair 

All  the  bowers  and  the  flowers,  "> 

Fainting  flowers,  faded  bowers, 
Over  all  this  weary  world  of  ours. 
Breathe,  diviner  Air  I 

A  sweet  voice  that  —  yon  scarce  could  bet- 
ter that  I 
Now  follows  Edith  echoing  Evelyn. 

SDITH 

O  diviner  light, 

Thro'  the  cloud  that  roofs  our  noon  with 

night, 
Thro*  the  blottine  mist,  the  blinding  showers. 
Far  from  out  a  sky  for  ever  bright, 
Over  all  the  woodland's  flooded  bowers,      >o 
Over  all  the  meadow's  drowning  flowers. 
Over  all  this  min'd  world  of  ours. 
Break,  diviner  light ! 

Marvellously  like,  their  voices  —  and  them- 
selves I 

Tho'  one  is  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
other, 
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As    one   is   somewhat  grayer    than    the 

other  — 
Edith   than  Evelyn.     Toor  good  nnde, 

whom 
Ton  eount  the    father  of   your  fortune, 

For  this  afiianoe.    Let  me  ask  yon  then, 
.Which  voiee  most  takes  you  ?  for  I  do  not 

doubt,  90 

Being  a  watchful  parent,  you  are  taken 
With  one  or  other;  tho'  sometimes  I  fear 
Tou  may  be   flickering,  fluttering    in    a 

doubt 
Between  the  two — which  must  not  be  — 

•  which  mi^t 
Be  death  to  one.   They  both  are  beautiful: 
Evelyn  is  gayer,  wittier,  prettier,  says 
The  commou  Toice,  if  one  may  trust  it, 

she? 
No  I  but  the  paler  and  the  graver,  Edith. 
Woo  her  and  gain  her  then;  no  wavering, 

boy! 
The  graver  is  perhaps  the  one  for  you      40 
Who  jest  and  laugh  so  easily  and  so  welL 
For  love  will  go  by  contrast,  as  by  likes. 

No  sisters  ever  prized  each  other  more. 

Not  so;  their  mother  aud  her  sister  loved 

More  passionately  stilL 

But  that  my  best 

And  oldest  friend,  your  uncle,  wishes  it. 

And  that  I  know  you  worthy  every  way 

To  be  my   son,   I   might,  perchance,   be 
loath 

To  part  them,  or  part  from  them;  and  yet 
one 

Should  marry,  or  all  the  broad  lands  in 
your  view  50 

From  this  bav-window  ^-  which  our  house 
has  held 

Three  hundred  years  —  will  pass  collater- 
ally. 

My  father  with  a  child  on  either  knee, 
A  hand  upon  the  head  of  either  child, 
Smoothing  their  locks,  as  golden  as  his 

own 
Were  silver, '  get  them  wedded '  would  ho 

say. 
And  once  my  prattling  Edith  ask*d  him 

*  why  ? ' 
<  Ay,  why  ?  '  said  he,  *  for  why  should  I  go 

lame  ? ' 
Then  told  them  of  his  wars,  and  of  his 

wound. 


For   see — this    wine  —  the    grape  bm 

whenee  it  flowed  «§ 

Was  blackening  on  the  slopes  of  Fottii|4 
When  that  brave  soldier,  down  the  teniUi 

ridge 
Plunged  in  the  last  fierce  diaige  at  Wita^ 

loo, 
And  caught  the  laming  ballet    He  leftai 

tms. 
Which  yet  retains  a  memory  of  its  jontK 
As  I  of  mine,  and  my  first  passion.  Coael 
Here  's    to    yonr  huipT  onion  with  m 

child! 

Tet  must  yon  change  your  name— M 

fault  of  mine  ! 
Tou  say  that  you  can  do  it  as  williiu;!^  % 
As  birds  make  ready  for  their  bridaMisM 
By  change  of  feather;  for  all  that,  my  boy. 
Some  birds  are  sick  and  sullen  when  tfa^ 

moult. 
An  old  and  worthy  name  I  hot  mine  iki 

stirr'd 
Among  our  civil  wars  and  earlier  too 
Among  the  Roses,  the  more  venerable. 
/  care  not  for  a  name — no  fanlt  of  mine. 
Once  more  —  a  hapiner  marriage  than  my 

own! 

Tou  see  yon  Lombard  poplar  on  the 

plain. 
The  highway  running  by  it  leaves  a  breadth 
Of  sward  to  left  aud   right,  where,   long 

ag^,  80 

One  bright  May  morning  in  a  world  ol 

song, 
I  lay  at  leisure,  watching  overhead 
The  aerial  poplar  wave,  an  amber  spire. 

I  dozed ;  I  woke.     An  open  landaulet 
WhirKd  by,  which,  after  it  had  past  ms^ 

sliow'd 
Turning   my  way,   the   loveliest    face  on 

earth. 
The  face  of  one  there  sitting  opposite. 
On  whom  I  brought  a  strange  unhappinesS; 
That  time  I  did  not  see. 

Love  at  first  sight 
May  seem  —  with  goodly  rhyme  and  rea- 
son for  it  —  «/> 
Possible  —  at  first  glimpse,  and  for  a  face 
Grone  in  a  moment  —  strange.    Tet  once, 

when  first 
I  cams  on  lake  Llanberris  in  the  dark. 
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A  moonless  night  with  storm  —  one  light- 
ning-fork 
Flash'd  out  the  lake;  and  tho'  I  loiter'd 

there 
The  fnll  day  after,  yet  in  retrospect 
That  less  than  momentary  thunder-sketch 
Of  lake  and  mountain  conquers  all  the  day. 

The  sun  himself  has  limn'd  the  face  for 

me. 
Not  quite  so  quickly,  no,  nor  half  as  well. 
For  look  you  here  —  the  shadows  are  too 

deep,  toi 

And  like   the   critic's   blurring    comment 

make 
The  veriest  beauties  of  the  work  appear 
The  darkest  faults ;  the  sweet  eyes  frown, 

the  lips 
Seem  but  a  gash.     My  sole  memorial 
Of  Edith  —  no,  the  other,  —  both  indeed. 

So  that  bright  face   was  flash'd   thro' 
sense  and  soul 
And  by  the  poplar  vanished  —  to  be  found 
Long  after,  as  it  seem'd,  beneath  the  tall 
Tree- bowers,    and    those    long -sweeping 
beechen  boughs  1 10 

Of  our  New  Forest.     I  was  there  alone. 
The  phantom  of  the  whirling  landaulet 
For  ever  past  me  by;  when  oue  quick  peal 
Of  laughter  drew  me  thro*  the  glimmering 

glades 
Down  to  the  snowlike  sparkle  of  a  cloth 
On  fern  and  foxglove.     Lo,  the  face  ag^in, 
My  Rosalind  in  this  Arden  —  Edith  —  all 
One  bloom  of  youth,  health,  beauty,  happi- 
ness, 
And  moved  to  merriment  at  a  passing  jest. 

There  one  of  those  about  her  knowing 
me  I20 

Called  me  to  join  them;  so  with  these  I 
spent 

What  seem*d  my  crowning  hour,  my  day 
of  days. 

I  wooM  her  then,  nor  nnsnccessfnllv, 
The  worse  for  her,  for  me  I     Was  1  con- 
tent ? 
Ay  —  no,  not  quite;   for  now  and  then  I 

thought 
Laziness,  vague   love-longings,  the  bright 

May, 
Had  made  a  heated  haze  to  magnify 
The  charm  of  Edith— that  a  man's  ideal 


Is  high  in  heaven,  and  lodged  with  Plato's 

God, 
Not  findable  here  —  content,  and  not  con- 
tent, 130 
In  some  such  fashion  as  a  man  may  be 
That  having  had  the  portrait  of  his  friend 
Drawn  by  an  artist,  looks  at  it,  and  says, 
*  Good  I  very  like  I  not  altogether  he.' 

As  yet  I  had  not  bound  myself  by  words, 
Only,  believing  I  loved  Edith,  made 
Edith  love  me.    Then  came  the  day  when  I, 
Flattering  myself  that  all  my  doubts  were 

fools 
Bom  of  the  fool  this  Age  that  doubts  of 

all  —  139 

Not  I  that  day  of  Edith's  love  or  mine  — 
Had  braced  my  purpose  to  declare  my- 
self. 
I  stood  upon  the  stairs  of  Paradise. 
The  golden  gates  would  open  at  a  word. 
I  spoke  it  —  told  her  of  my  passion,  seen 
And  lost  and  found  as^ain,  had  got  so  far, 
Had  caught  her  hand,  her  eyelids  fell  —  I 

heard 
Wheels,  and  a  noise  of  welcome  at  the 

doors  — 
On  a  sudden  after  two  Italian  years 
Had  set  the  blossom  of  her  he^th  again, 
The    younger    sister,   Evelyn,    enter'd  — 

there,  150 

There  was  the  face,  and  altogether  she. 
The    mother    fell    about    tne    daughter's 

neck. 
The  sisters  closed  in  one  another's  arms, 
Their  people  throng'd  about  them  from  the 

hall. 
And  in  the  thick  of  question  and  reply 
I  fled  the  house,  driven  by  one  angel  face, 
And  all  the  Furies. 

I  was  bound  to  her; 
I  could  not  free  myself  in  honor  —  bound 
Not  by  the  sounded  letter  of  the  word,   159 
But  counter-pressures  of  the  yielded  hand 
That  timorously  and  faintly  echoed  mine, 
Quick  blushes,  the  sweet  dwelling  of  her 

eyes 
Upon  me  when  she  thought  I  did  not  see  — 
Were  these  not  bonds  ?  nay,  nay,  bat  could 

I  wed  her 
Loving   the    other  ?     do   her    that   great 

wrong  ? 
Had  I  not  dieam'd  I  loved  h«r  yester* 

morn? 
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Had  I  not  knownwlieie  Lore,  ftt  fint  &  fear, 
Gxew  after  marriage  to  fall  height  and 

form? 
Yet    after   marriage^   that    mock -sister 

there  — 
Brother-in-law — the  fierj  nearness  of  it  — 
Unlawful  and  disloval  brotherhood  —     171 
What  end  but  darlmess  oonld  ensue  from 

this 
For  all  the  three  ?    So  Love  and  Honor 

jarr'd, 
Hio'  Love  and  Honor  join'd  to  raise  the  full 
High-tide  ol  doubt  that  swaj'd  me  np  and 

down 
Advancing  nor  retreating. 

Edith  wrote: 
«Mj  mother  bids  me  ask' — I  did  not  tell 

you  — 
A  widow  with  less  guile  than  manj  a  child. 
God  help  the  wrinkled  children  that  are 

Christ's 
As  weU  as  the  plump  cheek — she  wrought 

us  harm,  180 

Poor  soul,  not  knowing ! — '  Are  you  ill  ? ' 

—  so  ran 
The  letter — *you  have  not  been  here  of 

late. 
Ton  will  not  find  me  here.    At  last  I  go 
On  that  long-promised  visit  to  the  North. 
I  told  your  wayside  story  to  my  mother 
And  Evelyn.     She  remembers  you.     Fare- 
well. 
Pray  come  and  see  my  mother.     Almost 

blind 
With  ever-g^wing  cataract,  yet  she  thinks 
She  sees  you  when  she  hears.    Again  fare- 

weU.' 

Cold  words  from  one  I  had  hoped  to 
warm  so  far  iqo 

That  I  could  stamp  my  image  on  her 
heart  I 

*  Pray  come  and  see  my  mother,  and  fare- 
well.' 

Cold,  but  as  welcome  as  free  airs  of  heaven 

After  a  dungeon's  closeness.  Selfish, 
strange  I 

What  dwarfs  aro  men  I  my  strangled  van- 
ity 

Utter'd  c  stifled  cry  —  to  have  vext  myself 

And  all  in  vain  for  her — cold  heart  or 
none  — 

No  bride  for  me.   Yet  so  my  path  was  dear 

To  win  the  sister. 


Whomlwoo'daBd 
For  Evelyn  knew  not  of  my  fotnier  suil^ 
Beeaase  the  simpLe  mother  wotk'd  npon  aoi 
By  Edith  pray'd  me  not  to  whisper  of  it. 
And  Edith  wmdd  be  bridesmaid  00 thadaj. 

But  on  that  day,  not  being  all  at  eass^ 
I  from  the  altar  glandng  back  upon  her, 
Beforo  the  first  'I  will'  was  uttered,  saw 
The  bridesmaid  pale,  statoe-like,  passioo* 

less— 
*  No  harm,  no  hann ' — I  tnm'd  agBiB,aBd 

placed 
My  ring  upon  the  finger  of  my  bride. 

So,  when  we   parted,  Edith  spoke  so 

word,  an 

She  wept  no  tear,  but  roond  mj  Evelja 

clung 
In  utter  silence  for  so  long,  I  thought, 
'  What,  will  she  never  set  her  uater  fiee ?' 

We  left  her,  happy  each  in  eaeh,  aid 

then. 
As  tho'  the  happiness  of  each  in  each 
Were  not  enough,  must  fain  have  torreBti^ 

lakes. 
Hills,  the  great  things  of  Nature  and  ths 

fair. 
To  lift  us  as  it  were  from  commonplace. 
And  help  us  to  our  joy.     Better  have  sent 
Our  Edith  thro'  the  glories  of  the  earth,  sso 
To  change  with  her  horizon,  if  true  Love 
Were  not  his  own  imperial  all-in-alL 

Far  off  we  went.    My  God,  I  would  not 

live 
Save  that  I  think  this  gross  hard-seeming 

world 
Is  our  misshaping  vision  of  the  Powers 
Behind  the  world,  that  make  our  griefs  oar 

gains. 

For  on  the  dark  night  of  our  marriage- 
day 

The  g^eat  tragedian,  that  had  qnench'd 
herself 

In  that  assumption  of  the  bridesmaid  — 
she 

That  loved  me  —  our  true  Edith  —  her 
brain  broke  230 

With  over-actiuf:,  till  she  rose  and  fied 

Beneath  a  pitiless  rush  of  autumn  rain 

To  the  deaf  church  —  to  be  let  in  —  to 
pray 

Before  that  altar —  so  I  think;  and  there 
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They  foaod  her  beating  the  h&rd  Protes- 
tant doon. 
6be  dml  and  sbe  was  buried  ere  we  knew. 


I  learnt  it  first    I  had  to  speak.    At 


rk  smile  of  Evelyn,  that  had 

The  Bominff  of  our  marriage,  past  away. 
^^  on  our  nome-retum  the  daily  want  a^o 
M  £dith  in  the  house,  the  garden,  still 
Hannted  os  like  her  ghost;  and  bv  and  by, 
Klb^r  from  that  neoessity  for  talk 
Whieh  Utos  with  blindness,  or  plain  inuo- 


Of  oatore,  or  desire  that  her  lost  child 
SlMald  earn  from  both  the  praise  of  hero- 


IW  moiber  broke  her  promise  to  the  dead. 
And  told  the  living  oaughter  with  what 

lore 
£dith  had  welcomed  my  brief  wooing  of 

her,  M9 

Aad  all  her  sweet  self-sacrifice  and  death. 

Henceforth  that  mystic  bond  betwixt  the 

twins  — 
Did  I  not  tell  you  they  were  twins  ?  —  pre- 

rtaVd 
80  far  that  no  caress  could  win  my  wife 
Baek   to  that  passionate   answer  cf  full 

heart 
I  had  from  her  at  first     Not  that  her 

lore, 
no'  scarce  as  great  as  Edith's  power  of 

love. 
Had  leasen'd,  but  the  mother's  garrulous 

waU 
For  erer  woke  the  unhappy  Past  again. 
Till  that  dead  bridesmaia,  meant  to  be  my 

bride. 
Fat  forth  cold  hands  between  us,  and  I 

fear'd  s6o 

The  Tory  fountains  of  her  life  were  chill'd; 
60  took  her  thence,  and  brought  her  here, 

and  here 
Sba  bore   a  child,  whom    reTcrently   we 

call'd 
Edith;  and  in  the  second  year  was  bom 
A  second  —  this  I  named  from  her  own 

self, 
Evvlyn;  then  two  weeks  —  no  more  —  she 

ioin'd, 
Li  iM  beyond  the  grave,  that  one  she 


Now  iu  tbis  quiet  of  declining  life, 
Thro'  dreams  by  night  and  trances  of  the 

day,  969 

The  sisters  glide  about  me  hand  in  hand. 
Both  beautiful  alike,  nor  can  I  tell 
One  from  the  other,  no,  nor  care  to  tell 
One  from  the  other,  only  know  they  come, 
They  smile  upon  me,  till,  remembering  all 
The  loTC  they  both  have  borne  me,  and  the 

loTC 
I  bore  them  both  —  divided  as  I  am 
From  either  by  the  stillness  of  the  grsTe  «- 
I  know  not  which  of  these  I  love  the  best 

But  you  love  Edith;  and  her  own  true 

eyes  179 

Are  traitors  to  her;  our  quick  Eyelyn  — 
The  merrier,  prettier,  wittier,  as  they  talk. 
And  not  witnout  good  reason,  my  good 

son  — 
Is  yet  untouch'd.    And  I  that  hold  them 

both 
Dearest  of  all  things  —  well,  I  am    not 

sure  — 
But  if  there  lie  a  preference  either  way, 
And  in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  Love 
'  Most  dearest '  be  a  true  superlative  — 
I  think  /  likewise  love  your  Edith  most 
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ENTAIL » 

The  footaotes  are  the  poet*8  own. 


'OusE-KEKPER  sent  tha,  m^  lass,  fur  new 

Squire  coom'd  last  night 
Butter  an'  heggs  —  yis  —  yis.    1 11  goUk  wi' 

tha  back;  all  right; 
Butter  I  warrants  be  prime,  an'  I  warrants 

the  heggs  be  as  well, 
Haf e  a  pint  o  milk  runs  out  when  ya  breaks 

tbe  sheU. 

n 

Sit  thysen  down  fur  a  bit;  her  a  glaii  0^ 

cowslip  wine ! 
I  liked  the  owd  Squire  au'  'is  gells  as  thaw 

they  was  gells  o'  mine, 
Fur  then  we  was  all  es  one,  the  Squire  an' 

'is  darters  an'  me. 
Hall  but  Miss  Annie,  the  heldest,  I  niver 

not  took  to  she. 

^  See  nets  on  pfonuadaHon,  p.  450L 
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But  Nelly,  the  lut  of  the  deteh,^  I  liked 

'er  the  fust  on  'em  all. 
For  hoffens  we  talkt  o'  my  darter  es  died 

o'  the  fever  at  fiill;  to 

An'  I  thowt  't  wur  the  will  o'  the  Lord, 

bat  Miss  Annie  she   said   it  wur 

draains, 
Fur  she  hed  n't  naw  coomfut  in  'er,  an' 

am'd  naw  thanks  fur  'er  paains. 
£h  I  thebbe  all  wi'  the  Lord,  my  childer,  I 

han't  gotten  none  I 
Sft  new  Sonire  's  eoom'd  wi'  'is  taail  in  1m 

'and,  ML*  owd  Sqoire  's  gone. 

in 

Tax  'staate  be  i'  taiil,  my  lass— tha  dosn' 

knaw  what  that  be  ? 
But  I  knaws  the  law,  I  does,  for  the  lawyer 

ha  towd  it  me. 
'When  theer's  naw  *ead  to  a  'Onse  by 

the  fault  o'  that  ere  maale  — 
The  gells  they  eounts  fur  nowt,  and  the 

next  un  he  taakes  the  taiiiL' 

IV 

What  be  the  next  un  like  ?  can  tha  tell 

ony  harm  on  Im,  lass  ?  — 
Naay  sit  down  —  naw  'uny  —  sa  eowd  !  — 

hev  another  glass  !  so 

Straange  an'  cowd  fur  the  time  !  we  may 

happen  a  fall  o'  snaw  — 
Not  es  I  cares  fur  to  hear  ony  harm,  but 

I  likes  to  knaw. 
An'  I  caps  es  'e  beieint  boooklam'd;  but  'e 

dosn'  not  coom  fro'  the  shere; 
We  'd  anew  o'  that  wi'  the  Squire,  an'  we 

haates  boooklaruin'  ere. 


Fur  Squire   wur  a  Varsity  scholard,   an 

niver  lookt  arter  the  land  — 
Wheats  or  turmuts  or  taates  —  'e  'd  hallus 

a  boook  i'  'is  'and, 
Hallus  aloan  wi'  'is  boooks,  thaw  nigh  upo' 

seventj'  year. 
An'  boook  s,  what  's  boo^ks  ?   thou  knaws 

thebbe  neyther  'ere  nor  theer. 

VI 

An'  the  gells,  they  hed  n't  naw  taaila,  an' 

the  lawyer  he  towd  it  me 
That    'is    taail    were    soft  tied  up   es  he 

could  n't  cut  down  a  tree  !  30 


^  A  brood  of  ohickenti 


I 

i'tlMJ 


\ 


•<Dni  the  trees,"  says  I,  to  be 

haiites  'em,  my  lass, 
Fnr  we  pnts  the  mudc  o'  the  land, 

sacks  the  mnck  fro'  the  grass. 


VII 

An*  Sqnire  wur  hallos  ar<milin*,  an'  gied 

to  the  tramps  gmn'  by  — 
An'  aU  o'  the  wust  i'  the  parish ---wP  hol- 

fens  a  drop  in  'is  eye. 
An'  lYTj  darter  o'  Squire's  hed  her  awi 

ridin-erse  to  'ersenp 
An'  they  rampaged  about  wi*  their  grooBH^ 

an'  was  'nntin'  arter  the  men. 
An'  hallus  a-dallackt  ^  an'  disen'd  oat,  si^ 

a-buyin'  new  oloathea. 
While  'e  sit  like  a  greiit  glimmergowk' 

wi'  'is  glasses  athnrt  is  noase. 
An*  la  noase  sa  gruf  ted  wi'  snnff  as  H 

eonld  n't  be  scroob'd  awaiiy. 
Fur  'atween  'is  readin'  an'  writin'  'e  snift 

np  a  box  in  a  daay,  40 

An'  'e  niver  runn'd  arter  the  fox,  nor  axier 

the  birds  wi'  'is  gan. 
An'  'e  niver  not  shot  one  'are,  bat  *e  leand 

it  to  Charlie  'is  son. 
An  *e  niver  not  fish'd  'is  awn  ponds,  hik 

Charlie  'e  ootch'd  the  pike. 
Far  'e  wam't  not  bum  to  the  land,  an'  'e 

did  n't  take  kind  to  it  like; 
But  I  ears  es  'e  'd  gie  fur  a  howry  *  owd 

book  thutty  pound  an'  moor. 
An'  'e  'd  wrote  an'  owd  book,  his  awn  sen, 

sa  I  knaw'd  es  'e  'd  coom  to  be  poor; 
An'  'e  gicd  —  I  be  fear'd  for  to  tell  tha  'ow 

much  —  fur  an  owd  scratted  sto'an, 
An'  'e  digg'd  up  a  loomp  i'  the  land  an'  'e 

got  a  brown  pot  an'  a  boiin. 
An'  'e  bowt  owd  money,  es  would  n*t  gos, 

wi'  good  gowd  o'  the  Queen, 
An'   'e   bowt   little  statutes  all-uaakt  an' 

which  was  a  shaiime  to  be  seen ;      s^ 
But  'e  niver  loookt  ower  a  bill,  nor  'e  nivex 

not  seed  to  owt. 
An'  'e  niver  knawd  nowt  but  boooks,  an' 

boooks,  as  thou  knaws,  beant  nowt. 

VIII 

But  owd  Squire's  laiidy  es  long  es  she  lived 

she  kep'  'em  ail  clear. 
Thaw  es  long  es  she  lived  I  niver  hed  nono 

of  'er  darters  'ere; 

^  Overdrest  in  gay  ooloxa. 
«Owl. 

«  FUthy. 
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Bat  arter  she  died  we  was  all  es  one,  the 

childer  an'  me, 
An*  sanrinU  nuiii*d  in  an'  out,  an'  offens  we 

bed  'em  to  tea. 
Lawk  I  *ow  I  laugh'd  when  the  lasses  'ud 

talk  o'  their  Missis's  waays, 
Aa'  the  Misaisis  talk'd  o'  the  lasses.  —  I  '11 

tell  tha  some  o'  these  daays. 
Miaa  Annie  were  saw  stuck  oop, 

like  'er  mother  afoor  — 
'£r  tm*  *er    blessed   darter  —  they  nirer 

derken'd  my  door.  60 

IX 

Am*  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'e  nmled  till  'e  'd 
gotten  a  fright  at  last, 

Am*  'e  calls  fur  Is  son,  fur  the  'tumey's  let- 
ters they  foUer'd  sa  fast; 

But  Squire  wur  afear'd  o*  'is  son,  an'  'e 
saya  to  'im,  meek  as  a  mouse, 

'Lid,  thou  mun  out  off  thy  taail,  or  the 
gella  'nil  goa  to  the  'Onse, 

Far  I  mids  es  I  be  that  i'  debt,  es  I  'oaps  es 
thou  11  'elp  me  a  bit, 

Aa'  if  thoo  11  'gree  to  cut  off  thy  taail  I 
maj  laftTe  mysen  yit.' 


Bat  Charlie  'e  seU  back  'is  ears,  an'  'e 

swears,  an'  'e  says  to  'im, '  Noa. 
I  *fa  gotten  the  'staate  by  the  taail  an'  be 

dang'd  if  I  iver  let  goa  I 
Coon  1    eoom  I    fejther,'    'e    says,    <  why 

should  n't  thy  boo6ks  be  sowd  f 
I  kears  es  soom  o*  thy  boodks  mebbe  worth 

their  weight  i'  gowd.'  70 

XI 

B^MiW  m'  heitos  o'  booMks,  I  ha*  teed  *em, 

belong'd  to  the  Souire, 
Bot  the  lasses  'ed  tearaout  leaves  i'  the 

middle  to  kindle  the  fire; 
Sa  mottst  on  Is  owd  big  booiiks  fetch'd  nigh 

to  nowt  at  the  saale, 
Aad  Sanire  were  at  Charlie  ageiin  to  git 

^un  to  eat  off  'is  taaiL 

XII 

Ta  would  n't  find  Charlie's  likes  —  *e  were 

that  ovtdacious  at  'oam, 
Not  thaw  ya  went  fur  to  raike  out  hell  wi' 

a  small-tooth  coiimb  — 
Droonk  wi'  the  Quoloty's  wine,  an'  droonk 

wi'  the  farmer's  aile, 
Jiad  wi'  the  lasses  an'  aU  — an'  'e  wouldn't 

eat  off  tha  taiiL 


XIII 

Thou's  coom'd  oop   b^   the   beck;  and  a 

thum  be  a-grawm'  theer, 
I  nirer  ha  seed  it  sa  white  wi'  the  maay  es 

I  seed  it  to-^ear  —  »o 

Theerabouts  Charlie  joompt  —  and  it  gied 

me  a  scare  tother  night. 
Fur  I  thowt  it  wur  Charlie's  ghoast  i'  the 

derk,  fur  it  loo6kt  sa  white. 
'  Billy,'  says  'e, '  her  a  joorop  ! '  —  thaw  the 

banks  o'  the  beck  be  sa  high, 
Fur  he  ca'd  'is  'erse  Billy-rougl^un,  thaw 

niver  a  hair  wur  awry ; 
But    Billy    fell    bakkuds    o'  Charlie,  an' 

Charlie  'e  brok  'is  neck, 
Sa  theer  wur  a  bend  o'  the  taail^  fur  'e  lost 

'U  taiUl  i'  the  beck. 

XIV 

Sa  Is  taMil  wur  lost  an'  'is  bootfks  wur  gone 

an'  'is  boy  wur  dead. 
An'  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'e  smiled,  but  'e 

niyer  not  lift  oop  Is  'ead. 
Hallus  a  soft  un.  Squire  f  an'  'e  smiled,  fur 

'e  bed  n't  naw  friend, 
Sa  feyther  an'  son  was  buried  togither,  an' 

this  wur  the  bend.  90 

XV 

An'  Parson  as  hes  n't  the  call,  nor  the 

mooney,  but  hes  the  pride, 
'£  reads  of  a  sewer  an'  sartan  'oap  o'  the 

tother  side; 
But  I  beant  that  sewer  es  the  Liord,  how- 

siver  they  prally'd  an'  praMy'd, 
Lets  them  inter  'earen  easy  es  leaves  their 

debts  to  be  paaid. 
Siyer  the  mou'ds  rattled  down  npo'  poor 

owd  Squire  i'  the  wood. 
An'  I  cried  along  wi'  the  gells,  fur  thej 

weant  niver  coom  to  naw  good. 

XVI 

Fur  Molly  the  long  un  she  walkt  awaij  wi' 

a  boflBoer  lad, 
An'  nawbody  'eli&id  on  'er  sin',  sa  o'  eoorsa 

she  be  gone  to  the  bad  I 
An'  Lucy  wur  laime  o'  one  leg,  sweet'arta 

she  niver  'ed  none  — 
Strainge  an'  unheppen  ^  Miss  Lucy  1  we 

naMmed  her  '  Dot  an'  gaw  one ! '    too 
An'  Hetty  wur  w^ak  i'  the  hattios,  wi'oot 

ony  harm  i'  the  legs, 

1  Uagafaily,  awkwaidi 
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An'  the  fever  'ed  baaked  Jinny's  'eiid  m 

bald  as  one  o'  them  heggs, 
An'  Nelly  war  up  fro'  the  craiulle  as  big  i' 

the  mouth  as  a  cow, 
An'  saw  she  mun  hammergrate,^  lass,  or 

she  we&nt  eit  a  maate  onvhow  f 
An'  es  for  Miss  Annie  es  call'd  me  afoor 

my  awn  fcNilks  to  my  faace, 
'A  hignoiant  village  wife  es  'ud  heT  to  be 

lam'd  her  awn  plaace,' 
Hes  fur  Miss  Hannie  the  heldest  hes  now 

be  a-grawin'  sa  howd, 
I  knaws  that  mooch  o'  sheiiL,  es  it  beant  not 

fit  to  be  towd  ! 

xvn 

8a  I  did  n't  not  taake  it  kindly  ot  owd 

Miss  Annie  to  saay 
Es  I  should  be  talkin'  agean  'em,  es  soon 

es  they  went  awaay,  no 

Fnr  lawks !  'ow  I  cried  when  they  went, 

an'  our  Nelly  she  gied  me  'er  'and, 
Fnr  I  'd  ha  done  owt  for  the  Squire  an'  Is 

gells  es  belong'd  to  the  land; 
Boooks,  es  I  said  afoor,  thebbe  neyther 

'ere  nor  theer  ! 
But  I  sarved  'em  wi'  batter  an'  heggs  fur 

huppuds  o'  twenty  year. 

XVIII 

An'  they  hallus  paHid  what  I  hax'd,  sa  I 

hallus  deal'd  wi'  the  Hall, 
An'  they  knaw'd  what  butter  war,  an'  they 

knaw'd  what  a  hegg  war  an'  all ; 
Hugger-mugger  they  lived,  but  they  was  n*t 

that  easy  to  please. 
Till  I   gied   'em    Hinjian  cum,   an'   they 

laaid  big  heggs  es  tha  seeas; 
An'  I  niver  puts  saame  *  i*   my  butter  — 

they  does  it  at  Willis's  farm; 
Taiiste  another  drop  o'  the  wine  —  tweant 

do  tha  uaw  harm.  120 

XIX 

Sa  new  Squire  's  coom*d  wi'  'is  taail  in  'is 

'and,  an'  owd  Squire  's  gone; 
I  heard  'im  a  roomlin'  by,  but  arter  my 

night-cap  wur  on; 
Sa  I  han't  clapt  eyes   on  'im  yit,   fur  he 

coom'd  last  night  sa  laate  — 
Pluksh  !  !  !  ^   the   hens  i'  the   peas  !    why 

did  n't  tha  hesp  the  gaate  ? 

1  Emigrate.  *  Lard. 

'  A  cry  accompanied  by  a  clapping  of  hands 
to  soars  trespassing  f  owL 


IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 

EMMIB 

This  poem  has  been  eritieised  as '  mamd  s 
little  by  the  needleaily  harah  attack  oa  tki 
prsetioe  of  modem  smgery,  as  exhibited  Vy 
one  of  the  hospital  staff;'  bat  Mr.  FSlgnfi 
C  Lyrieal  Poems  of  Tenn7aoi^'  London  1885) 
says :  *  It  should  be  remembeced  that  tins  h  i 
little  diama,  in  which  the  Hospital  Nuns,  sot 
the  Poet,  is  sapposed  to  be  speakiag  throifk- 
oat.    The  two  diildren,  whose  stofy  was  pib- 
lished  in  a  Parish  Msgaiine,  are  the  only  eW> 
actors  here  deseribed  from  aetaal  life.'    Hs 
adds  that  *  this  is  the  most  absolately  nathelie 
poem '  knowo  to  him.    See  also  the    Wemdr,* 
▼oLiLp.253. 

I 

OuB  doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  I  never 

had  seen  him  before. 
But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I  saw 

him  come  in  at  the  door, 
Fresh  from  the  snreery-schools  of  Franee 

and  of  other  lands  — 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big 

merciless  hands ! 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O,  yes,  hot 

they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  try- 
ing to  save  the  limb. 
And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  he  look'd 

so  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  would 

break  their  jests  on  the  dead. 
And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved 

him  and  fawn'd  at  his  knee  — 
Drench'd   with   the   hellish    oorali  —  that 

ever  such  things  should  be  I 

II 

Here  was  a  boy  —  I  am  sure  that  some  of 

our  children  would  die 
But  for  the  voice  of  love,  and  the  smile, 

and  the  comforting  eye  — 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone 

seem'd  out  of  its  place  — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  crush'd  —  it  was  aU 

but  a  hopeless  case: 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enough;  bat  his 

voice  and  his  face  were  not  kind. 
And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case,  he  had  seen 

it  and  made  up  his  mind. 
And  he  said  to  me  roughly, '  The  lad  wiU 

need  little  more  of  your  care.' 
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411  the  more  need,'  I  told  him,  '  to  seek 

the  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer; 
The/  are  all  His  ohildren  here,  and  I  pray 

for  them  all  as  mj  own.' 
Bat  he  tam'd  to  me,  '  Av,  good  woman, 

ean  prayer  set  a  hrokeu  bone  ?  ' 
Ihen  he  mntter'd  half  to  himself,  but  I 

know  that  I  heard  him  say, 
'An  Tery  well  —  but  the  good  Lord  Jesus 

has  had  his  day.' 

Ill 

Had  ?  has  it  come  ?    It  has  only  dawn'd. 

It  will  eome  by  and  by. 
O,  bow  oould  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the 

hope  of  the  world  were  a  lie  ? 
How  eoald  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the 

loathsome  smells  of  disease 
Bot  that  He  said, '  Te  do  it  to  me,  when  ye 

do  it  to  these '  ? 

IV 

80  he  went.     And  we  past  to  this  ward 

where  the  younger  children  are  laid. 
Here  is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our  darling, 

our  meek  little  maid; 
Empty,  you  see,  just  now  f    We  have  lost 

her  who  loved  her  so  much  — 
Patient  of  pain  tho'  as  quick  as  a  sensitive 

plant  to  the  touch. 
Hen  was  the  prettiest  prattle,  it  often 

moved  me  to  tears. 
Hen  was  the  gratefuUest  heart  I  have 

found  in  a  child  of  her  years  — 
Nay  yott  remember  our  Emmie;  you  used 

to  send  her  the  flowers. 
How  she  would  smile  at  *em,  play  with  'em, 

talk  to  'em  hours  after  hours  ! 
Tbey  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the 

works  of  the  Lord  are  reveal'd 
Little  guess  what  joy  ean  be  got  from  a 

cowslip  out  of  the  field ; 
Flowers  to  these  '  spirits  in  prison'  are  all 

they  ean  know  of  the  spring. 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wurds  like 

the  waft  of  an  angel's  wing. 
And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand  and 

her  thin  hands  erost  on  her  breast  — 
Wan,  hut  as  pretty  as  heart  ean  desire,  and 

we  thought  her  at  rest, 
Qnietly  sleeping  —  so  quiet,  our  doctor  said, 

'  Poor  little  dear, 
Vorse,  I  must  do  it  to-morrow;  she  '11 

tever  live  thro'  it,  I  fear.' 


I  walk'd  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as  far 

as  the  head  of  the  stair, 
Then  I   retum'd  to  the  ward;  the  child 

did  n't  see  I  was  there. 

VI 

Never  since  I  was  nurse  had  I  been  to 
grieved  and  so  vext  I 

Emmie  had  heard  him.  Softly  she  oall'd 
from  her  cot  to  the  next, 

<  He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it;  O  An- 
nie, what  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

Annie  consider'd.  'If  I,'  said  the  wise 
little  Annie,  'was  you, 

I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help 
me,  for,  Emmie,  you  see. 

It's  aU  in  the  picture  there:  "Little  chil- 
dren should  come  to  me  " '  — 

Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us,  I 
find  that  it  always  can  please 

Our  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with 
children  about  his  knees. 

'  Tes,  and  I  will,'  said  Emmie, '  but  then  if 
I  call  to  the  Lord, 

How  should  he  know  that  it 's  me  ?  such  a 
lot  of  beds  in  the  ward  ! ' 

That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.  Again  she 
consider'd  and  said: 

'  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and  you 
leave  'em  outside  on  the  bed  — 

The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to  I  but,  Em- 
mie, von  tell  it  him  plain. 

It 's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out 
on  the  counterpane.' 

vn 

I  had  sat  three   nights  by  the  child  —  I 

eould  not  watch  her  for  fonr  — 
My  brain  had  begun  to  reel -^  I  felt  I 

could  do  it  no  more. 
That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  thought 

that  it  never  would  pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  ouce,  and  a  clatt«;r 

of  hail  on  the  glass, 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I  heard 

as  I  tost  about. 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the 

storm  and  the  darkness  without; 
My  sleep  was  broken  besides  with  dreams 

of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  fears  for  our  delicate  Emmie  who 

scarce  would  escape  with  her  life; 
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Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it  seem'd 
she  stood  by  me  and  smiled. 

And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  and  we 
went  to  see  to  the  child. 

vni 

He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools;  we  be- 
lieved her  asleep  again  — 

Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  oat 
on  the  counterpane  — 

Say  that  His  day  is  done  !  Ah,  why  shonld 
we  care  what  they  say  ? 

The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard  her, 
and  Emmie  had  past  away. 


DEDICATORY  POEM  TO  THE 
PRINCESS   ALICE 

Contriboted  to  *  The  Nineteenth  Century '  for 
April,  1879,  and  afterwardi  included  in  the 
'Ballads  and  Other  Poems.'  It  is  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  poem  that  follows,  *The  Defence 
of  Lnoknow. 


The  Princess  Aliee,  Grand  Dnchees  of  He 
Darmstadt,  died  on  the   14th  of  December, 
1878,  aged  thirty-fi've  years. 

Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that 
which  lived 

True  life  live  on  —  and  if  the  fatal  kiss, 

Boru  of  true  life  and  love,  divorce  thee  not 

From  earthly  love  and  life  —  if  what  we 
call 

The  spirit  flash  not  all  at  once  from  out 

This  shadow  into  Substance  —  then  per- 
haps 

The  mellow'd  murmur  of  the  people's 
praise 

From  thine  own  State,  and  all  our  breadth 
of  realm, 

Where  Love  and  Longing  dress  thy  deeds 
in  light. 

Ascends  to  thee;  and  this  March  mom  that 
sees 

Thy  Soldier-brother's  bridal  orange-bloom 

Break  thro'  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy 
grave. 

And  thine  Imperial  mother  smile  ag^in. 

May  send  one  ray  to  thee !  and  who  can 
tell  — 

Thou  —  England's  England-loving  daugh- 
ter —  thou 

Dying  so  English  thou  wouldst  have  her 
flag 


Borne  on   thy  cofifin  —  where   is  he 


But  that  some  broken  gleam  from  our  pooor 

earth 
May  tench  thee,  while,  lemembeiing  thee^ 

I  lay 
At  thy  nale  feet  this  ballad  of  the  deeds 
Of  England,  and  her  humer  in  the  East  t 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW 

First  printed  in  '  The  NinetaenUi  Centarf  * 
for  April,  1879,  and  inoladed  in  the  *  Ballad' 
1880. 

The  events  recorded  in  the  poem  occmved 
during  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  in  British  India, 
in  1857.  *  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  took  ekaiye  of 
Lneknow  as  Resident  in  March  of  that  year. 
The  spread  of  rebellion  in  June  coDfined  him 
to  the  defence  of  the  eity,  where  he  died  of 
wounds  on  July  4.  Brindier  Inglis,  in  ane- 
oession,  then  defended  Xncknow  for  twelve 
weeks  until  it  was  relieved  on  September  25 
by  General  Havelook,  to  whom  Sir  James  Ont- 
ram  (who  accompanied  as  volunteer)  had 
eronidy  oeded  the  exploit '  (Palgiave). 


Banneb  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O 

banner  of  Britain,  hast  thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the 

battle-cry  ! 
Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we 

had  rear^  thee  on  high 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  m  the  ghastly 

siege  of  Lucknow  — 
Shot  thro'  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but  ever 

we  raised  thee  anew, 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew. 

II 

Frail  were  the  works   that  defended   the 

hold  that  we  held  with  our  lives  — 
Women  and  children  among  us,  God  help 

them,  our  children  and  wives ! 
Hold  it  we  might  —  and  for  fifteen  days  or 

for  twenty  at  most. 
*  Never  surrender,  I  charge-  you,  but  every 

man  die  at  his  post !  '  lo 

Voice   of  the   dead  whom  we  loved,  our 

Lavrrence  the  best  of  the  brave ; 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd  him  ^- 

we  laid  him  that  night  in  his  gravt. 
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^^«V7  mmn  die  at  hif  pott!'  and  there 
^^       hail'd  on  our  houses  and  halls 
'^^ath  from  their  rifle-hnlletSy  and  death 

from  their  eannon-balls, 
iWth  in  oar  innermost  chamber,  and  death 

at  our  slight  barricade, 
Dsath  while  we  stood  with  the  mnsket,  and 

death  while  we  stoopt  to  the  spade, 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  woonds  to  the 

woonded,  for  often  there  fell, 
Striking  the  hospital  waU,  crashing  thro' 

It,  their  shot  and  their  shell, 
Death — for  their  spies  were  among  us, 

their  marksmen  were  told  of  oar 

best, 
80  that  the  brote  bullet  broke  thro'  the 

bfain  that  could  think  for  the  rest;  10 
Ballets  would  sine  by  our  foreheads,  and 

ballets  would  rain  at  oar  feet  — 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels 

that  girdled  us  round  — 
Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from  orer 

the  br^dth  of  a  street. 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque  and 

the  palace,  and  death  in  the  ground  f 
Mine  ?  res,  a  mine  !    Countermine  f  down, 

down  I  and  creep  thro'  the  hole  f 
Keep  the  reToWer  in  hand  f  you  can  hear 

him  —  the  murderous  mole  f 
Qniet,  ah  f  quiet  —  wait  till  the  point  of  the 

pickaxe  be  thro' ! 
Cnick  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and 

nearer  again  than  before  — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and   the 

dark  pioneer  is  no  more; 
And  OTer  npon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew  f 


JO 


III 


Ay,  bat  the  foe  sprang  his  mine  many 

times,  and  it  chanced  on  a  day 
Soao  as   the    blast  of  that  underground 

thunder-clap  echo'd  away. 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like 

so  many  fiends  in  their  hell  — 
Cannot-shot,  musket-shot,  Tolley  on  volley, 

and  yell  upon  yell  — 
Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad 

enemy  fell. 
What  hare  they  done  ?  where  is  it  ?    Out 

yonder.    Guard  the  Redan  f 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  I  storm  at  the 

Bailey-gate  I  storm,  and  it  ran 
Sotiing  and  .™g  aU  romidu,  a.  oeeu 

m  erery  suie 


Plunges  and  heares  at  a  bank  that  is  daily 

drown'd  by  the  tide  — 
So  many  thousands  that,  if  they  be  bold 

enough,  who  shall  escape  ?  40 

Kill  or  be  kUl'd,  live   or  die,  they  shall 

know  we  are  soldiers  and  men  f 
Ready  !  take  aim  at  their  leaders  —  their 

masses  are  gapp'd  with  our  grape  — 
Backward  the^  reel  liKe  the  wave,  like  the 

wave  flmeing  forward  again. 
Flying  and  foil'd  at  the  last  by  the  handful 

they  could  not  subdue; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew. 

IV 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  Eng- 
lish in  heart  and  in  limb. 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to 

command,  to  obey,  to  endure. 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garri- 
son hung  but  on  him; 
Still — could  we  watch  at  all  points?  we 

were  every  day  fewer  and  fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only  a 

whisper  that  past:  .so 

'  Children   and  wives  —  if  the  tigers  leap 

into  the  fold  unawares  — 
Every  roan  die  at  his  post  —  and  the  foe 

may  outlive  us  at  last  — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love, 

than  to  fall  into  theirs  ! ' 
Roar  npon  roar  in  a  momeut  two  mines  by 

the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and 

our  poor  palisades. 
Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure 

that  your  hand  be  as  true  I 
Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aimed 

are  your  flank  fusillades  — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the 

ladders  to  which  they  had  clung. 
Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter 

we  drive  them  with  hand-grenades; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew.  60 


Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild 

earthquake  out-tore 
Clean   from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or 

twelve  good  paces  or  more. 
Rifleman,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  thara 

from  Uie  light  of  the  sun  — 
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One  has  leapt  ap  on  the  breach,  crying  out: 

<  Follow  me,  follow  me  ! '  — 
Mark  him  —  he  falls  f  then  anotheri  and 

Aim  too,  and  down  g^oes  he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can 

tell  but  the  traitors  had  won  ? 
Boardings  and  rafters  and  doors  —  an  em- 
brasure I  make  way  for  the  g^n  ! 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape  !     It  is 

charged  and  we  fire,  and  they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  broUiers,  and  let  the 

dark  face  have  his  due  ! 
Thanks    to    the    kindly  dark   faces  who 

fought  with  us,  faithful  and  few,   70 
Fought  with  the   bravest  among  us,  and 

drove  them,  and  smote  them,  and 

slew. 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  oar  banner 

in  India  blew. 

VI 

Men  wDl  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not 

what  we  do.     We  can  fight ! 
But  to  be  soldier  all  day,  and  be  sentinel 

all  thro'  the  night  — 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their 

lyin^  alarms. 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and 

shoutings  and  soundings  to  arms. 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done 

by  five. 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should 

be  left  alive, 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from 

the  loopholes  around, 
Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinless  corpse  to 

be  laid  in  the  ground,  80 

Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge 

of  cataract  skies, 
Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  infinite 

torment  of  flies, 
Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing 

over  an  English  field, 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that 

would  not  be  heal'd, 
Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful- 
pitiless  knife,  — 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain,  —  for  it  never 

could  save  us  a  life. 
Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the 

hospital  bed, 
Horror  of   women   in   travail   among  the 

dying  and  dead. 
Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never 

a  moment  for  grief^ 


Toil  and  ineffable  wearineaa,  fidtezing  hope^ 

of  relief,  9c» 

Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  batcher'<ff 

for  all  that  we  knew — 
Then  day  and  night,  day  and  nifiht,  coming* 

down  on  the  still-shatter^  walls 
Millions  of  musket-bulletsy  and  th^mnaiMJi 

of  cannon-balls  — 
Bat  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew. 

vn 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade  !  is  it  true  idiai 
was  told  by  the  scout, 

Outram  and  Havelock  breaking  their  way 
through  the  fell  mutineers  ? 

Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing 
again  in  our  ears  I 

All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  jubi- 
lant shout, 

Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders  answer 
with  conquering  cheers. 

Sick  from  the  hospitu  echo  them,  women 
and  children  come  out,  k>o 

Blessing  the  wholesome  white  ftices  of 
Havelock's  good  fusileers. 

Kissing  the  war-haraen'd  hand  of  the  High- 
lander wet  with  their  tears  ! 

Dance  to  the  pibroch  !  —  saved  !  we  are 
saved  I  —  is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ? 

Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelocl^  saved  by 
the  blessing  of  heaven  I 

'  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days  ! '  we  have  held  it 
for  eighty-seven  I 

And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old 
banner  of  England  blew. 


SIR  JOHN   OLDCASTLE,  LORD 
COBHAM 

(in  wales) 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  known  in  his  time  ss  *  the 
good  Lord  Cobham,'  was  bom  in  the  reig^  of 
Edward  III.,  but  in  what  year  is  unknown. 
He  was  an  ardent  Wiclifite,  and  took  P^rt  in 
the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance  to  l^arlia- 
ment  on  the  cormpdon  of  the  church.  In  the 
reig^i  of  Henry  v.,  he  was  accused  of  heresj 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  whence  he  es- 
caped and  hid  himself  in  Wales.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  him,  and  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  marks  offered  for  his  capture. 
Four  years  later  he  was  taken,  and,  being 
reckoned  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  heretic,  was 
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— «  «p  aliT*  in  ebains,  mod  burned  to  death 
Vy  %fiie  kindled  wider  the  gmllo^ 


Ut  friend  should    meet   me  somewhere 

herembout 
To  take  me  to  that  hiding  in  the  hills. 

I  hare  broke  their  eage»  no  gilded  one,  I 

trow— 
I  i«ad  no  more  the  prisoner's  mnte  wail 
Seribbled    €>r   tarred    upon    the    pitiless 

stone; 
I  find  hard  rocks,  hard  life,  hard  eheer,  or 

none, 
For  I  am  emptier  than  a  friar's  brains; 
Bat  God  is  with  me  in  this  wilderness, 
These  wet  black  passes  and  foaoMshaming 

chasms  — 
And  God's  free  air,  and  hope  of  better 

things.  lo 

I  would  I  knew  their  speech;  not  now  to 
glean, 
Kot  now  — I  hope  to  do  it — some  scat- 
tered ears, 
8oaM  ears  for  Christ  in  this  wild  field  of 

Wales- 
Bat,  bread,  merely  for  bread.  This  tongue 

that  wagg'd 
TheT  said  with  such  heretical  arrogance 
Agamet  the  proud  archbishop  Arundel  —  ^ 
80  moch  God's  cause  was  fluent  in  it — is 

here 
Bot  as  a  Latin  Bible  to  the  crowd; 
*Bara!'  —  what  use?  The  shepherd,  when 

I  speak. 
Vailing  a  sudden  eyelid  with  his  hard       so 
•  Dim  Saesneg,'  passes,  wroth  at  things  of 

old  — 
No  &udt  of  mine.    Had  he  God's  word  in 

Welsh 
He  might  be  kindlier;  happUy  come  the 


igbt 


Kot  least  art  thou,  thou  little  Bethlehem 
Ib  Jndah,  for  in  thee  the  Lord  was  bom; 
Kor  thoo  in  Britain,  little  Lutterworth, 
Least,  for  in  thee  the  word  was  bom  again. 

Heayen-sweet  Erangel,  eTer-liring  word, 
Who  whilome  spakest  to  the  South  in  Greek 
Aboat  the  soft  Mediterranean  shores,  jo 
And  then  in  Latin  to  the  Latin  crowd. 
As  good  n^M  was—  thou  hast  come  to  talk 
oar*  ' 


Hereafter  thou,  fulfilling  Pentecost, 
Must  leam  to  use  the  tongues  of  all  the 

world. 
Tet  art  thou  thine  own  witness  that  thoa 

bringest 
Not  peace,  a  sword,  a  fire. 

What  did  he  say, 
My  frighted   Wiclif  -  preacher   whom    I 

crost 
In  flying  hither  ?  that  one  nifht  a  crowd 
Throng^  the  waste  field  about  the  city 

gates; 
The  kmg  was  on  them  suddenly  with  a 
host.  40 

Why  there  ?    they  came  to    hear   their 

preacher.    Then 
Some  cried  on  Cobham,  on  the  good  Lord 

Cobham; 
Ay,  for  they  love  me !  but  the  king  —  nor 

Toioe 
Nor  finger  raised  against  him  —  took  and 

hang*d. 
Took,  hang'd  and  burnt- how  many  — 

thirty-nine  — 
Call'd  it  rebellion  — hang'd,  poor  friends, 

as  rebels 
And  buro'd  alive  as  heretics!    for  your 

priest 
Labels  —  to    take    the    king  along  with 

him  — 
All  heresy,  treason;  but  to  call  men  trai* 

tors 
May  make  men  traitors. 

Rose  of  Lancaster, 
Red  in  thy  birth,  redder  with  household 
war,  s> 

Now  reddest  with  the  blood  of  holy  men. 
Redder  to  be,  red  rose  of  Lancaster  — 
If    somewhere  in  the  North,  as  Rumor 

sang 
Fluttering  the  hawks  of  this  crown-lusting 

line  — 
Br  firth  and  loch  thy  silver  sister  grow,* 
That  were  my  rose,  there  my  sllegianoe 

due. 
Self -starved,  they    say  — nay,  murder'd, 

doubtless  dead. 
So  to  this  king  I  cleaved.    My  friend  was 

he. 
Once  my  fast  friend;  I  would  have  given 
my  life  *J 

To  help  his  own  from  scathe,  a  thoosaad 
lives 

1  Richard  IL 
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To  save  hiB  soul.    He  might  have  come  to 

learn 
Our  Wiclif's  learning;    but  the  worldly 

priests. 
Who  fear  the  king's  hard   eommon-sense 

should  find 
What  rotten  piles    uphold    their  mason- 
work. 
Urge   him   to  foreign   war.      O,   had  he 

will'd 
I  might  have  stricken  a  lusty  stroke  for 

him, 
But  he  would  not;  far  liever  led  my  friend 
Back  to  the  pure  and  universal  church. 
But  he  would  not —  whether  that  heirless 

flaw  70 

In  his  throne's  title  make  him  feel  so  frail. 
He  leans  on  Antichrist;  or  that  his  mind. 
So  quick,  so  capable  in  soldiership, 
In  matters  of  the  faith,  alas  the  while  ! 
More  worth  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 

world. 
Buns  in  the  rut,  a  coward  to  the  priest. 

Burnt  —  good  Sir  Roger  Acton,  my  dear 
friend ! 

Burnt  too,  my  faithful   preacher,  Bever- 
ley f 

Lord,  give  thou  power  to  thy  two  wit- 
nesses. 

Lest  the   false    faith    make    merry   over 
them !  So 

Two  —  nay,  but  thirty-nine  have  risen  and 
stand, 

Dark  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacrifice. 

Before  thy  light,  and  cry  continually  — 

Cry  —  against  whom  ? 

Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword 

Of  Justice  —  what !    the   kingly,   kindly 
boy; 

Who  took  the  world  so  easily  heretofore. 

My  boon  companion,  tavern-fellow  —  him 

Who  jibed  and  japed  —  in  many  a  merry 
tale 

That  shook  our  sides  —  at  pardoners,  sum- 
moners, 

Friars,  absolution-sellers,  monkeries  qo 

And  nunneries,  when  the  wild  hour  and  the 
wine 

Had  set  the  wits  aflame. 

Harry  of  Monmouth, 

Or  Amurath  of  the  East  ? 

Better  to  sink 

Thy  fleurs-de-lys  in  slime  again,  and  fling 

Thy  royalty  back  into  the  riotous  fits 


Of  wine  and  harlotry  —  thy  ahama, 

mine, 
Thy  comrade  —  than    to    peraeeote   the 

Lord, 
And  play  the  Saul  that  never  will  be  FuL 

Burnt,  burnt  !    and  while  tins  mitnd 

Arundel 
Dooms    our  unlicensed    preacher  to  tbe 

flame,  no 

The  mitre  -  sanctioned    harlot   diawB  \m 

clerks 
Into  the  suburb  —  their  hard  oelibaey, 
Sworn  to  be  veriest  ice  of  pureness,  moltea 
Into  adulterous  living,  or  such  crimes 
As    holy  Paul  —  a    shame    to    speak  of 

them  — 
Among  the  heathen  — 

Sanctuary  granted 
To  bandit,  thief,  assassin  —  yea,  to  him 
Who  hacks  his  mother's  throat  —  denied  to 

him 
Who    finds    the    Saviour    in    his   mother 

tongue. 
The  Gospel,  the  priest's  pearl,  flung  down 

to  swine  —  tn 

The  swine,  lay-men,  lay-women,  who  will 

come, 
God  willing,  to  outleam  the  filthy  friar. 
Ah,   rather.   Lord,  than   that  thy  Gospel, 

meant 
To  course  and  range  thro'  all  the  worlds 

should  be 
Tether'd    to    these    dead    pillars    of    the 

Church  — 
Rather  than  so,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so, 
Burst  vein,  snap  sinew,  and  crack  heart, 

and  life 
Pass  in  the  fire  of  Babylon  !  but  how  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long  ! 

My  friend  should  meet  me  here. 
Here  is   the  copse,  the  fountain  and — a 

cross !  Tio 

To  thee,  dead  wood,  I  bow  not  head  nor 

knees. 
Rather   to   thee,   green   bascage,  work   of 

God, 
Black  holly,  and  white-flower'd  wayfaring- 
tree  ! 
Rather  to  thee,  thou  living  water,  drawn 
By  this  good  Wiclif  mountain  down  from 

heaven. 
And  speaking  clearly  in  thy  native  tongue-^ 
No  Latin  —  He  that  thirsteth,  come  and 

drink  I 
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clb  !  bow  I  angered  Aruudel  asking  me 
^^  worship  Holy  Cross  !     I  spread  mine 

arms, 
^M's  work,  I  said,  a  cross  of  flesh  and 
Uood  130 

Aad  holier.    That  was  heresy.  —  My  good 

friend 
By  thia  time  should  be  with  me.  — '  Im- 
ages?' 
'fiuT  them  as  God's  tmer  images 
An  daily  baried.'    '  Heresy.  —  Penance  ? ' 

'Fast, 
Hair<«hirt  aiod  sooarge -^  miy,  let  a  man 
repent, 

00  penanoe  in  his  heart,  God  hears  him.' 
'Heresy — 

Not  shriven,  not  saved  ?  '    *  What  profits 
an  ill  priest 

Between  me  and  my  God  ?    I  would  not 
spurn 

Good  counsel  of  good  friends,  but  shrive 
myself  — 

No^  not  to  an  Apostle.'    '  Heresy.'  —       140 

My  friend  is  long  in  coming.  — '  Pilgrim- 
am?' 

'  Drink,  bagpipes,  revelling,  devil's-dances, 
vioe. 

The   poor  man's  money  gone  to  fat  the 
friar. 

Who  reads  of  begging  saints  in  Scripture  ? ' 
—  •Heresy'  — 

Ualh  he  been  here  —  not  found  me  —  gone 
again? 

Have  I  mislemmt  our  place  of  meeting  ?  — 
•Bread  — 

Breed  left  after  the  blessing  ? '  how  they 
stared. 

That  was  their  main  test-question  —  glared 
at  me  I 

*He  veil'd  Himself  in  flesh,  and  now  He 
veils 

Hia  flesh  in  bread,  body  and  bread  to- 
gether. I  y> 

Then  rose  the  howl  of  all  the  cassock'd 
wolves, 

« Xo bread, no  bread.  God's  body  I'  Arch- 
bishop, bishop, 

Ihrioiiy  canons,  friars,  bell-ringers,  parish- 
clerks^ 

*No  bread,  no  bread  f  —  'Authority  of 
the  Church, 

Fewer  of  the  keys  I  '—Then  I,  God  help 
me,  I 

8d  iDoek'd,  00  spum'd,  so  baited  two  whole 
deji  — 


I  lost  mvself  and  fell  from  evenness, 
And  raird  at  all  the  Popes  that,  ever  since 
Sylvester  shed  the  venom  of  world-wealth 
Into  the  church,  had   only  proven  them- 
selves 160 
Poisoners,  murderers.   Well  —  God  pardon 

all  — 
Me,  them,  and  all  the  world  —  yea,  that 

proud  priest. 
That  mock-meek  mouth  of  utter  Antichrist, 
That    traitor  to   King   Richard  and    the 

truth, 
Who  rose  and  doom'd  me  to  the  fire. 

Amen  ! 
Nay,  I  can  bum,  so  that  the  Lord  of  life 
Be  by  me  in  my  death. 

Those  three  f  the  fourth 
Was  like  the   Son  of  God  !    Not  burnt 

were  they. 
On  them  the  smell  of   burning  had  not 

past 
That  was  a  miracle  to  convert  the  king.  170 
These  Pharisees,  this  Caiaphas-Arundel 
What  miracle  could  turn  ?    He  here  asain. 
He  thwarting  their  traditions  of  Himself, 
He  would  be  found  a  heretic  to  Himself, 
And  doom'd  to  burn  alive. 

So,  caught,  I  bum. 
Bum?  heathen  men  have  borne  as  much 

as  this. 
For  freedom,  or  the  sake  of  those  they 

loved, 
Or  some  less  cause,  some  cause  far  less 

than  mine; 
For  every  other  cause  is  less  than  mine. 
The  moth  will  siuge  her  wings,  and  singed 

return,  iSu 

Her  love  of  light  quenching  her  fear  of 

pain  — 
How  now,  my  soul,  we  do  not  heed  the 

fire? 
Faint  -  hearted  ?  tut  f  —  faint  -  stomach'd  1 

faint  as  I  am, 
God  willing,  I  will  bum  for  Him. 

Who  comes  ? 
A  thousand  marks  are  set  upon  mv  head. 
Friend  ?  —  foe  perhaps  —  a  tussle   for  it 

then  I 
Nay,  but  my  friend.    Thou  art  to  well  dis- 
guised, 
I  knew  thee  not.   Hast  thou  brought  bread 

with  thee  ? 
I  have  not  broken  bread  for  fifty  boors. 
None?     I    am    damn'd    already    bj   the 

priest  avo 
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For  holding  there  was  bread  where  bread 

was  none  — 
No  bread.    Mj  friends  await  me  yonder  ? 

Yes. 
Lead  on  then.     Up  the  mountain  ?    Is  it 

far? 
Not  far.    Climb  first  and  reach  me  down 

thy  hand. 
I  am  not  like  to  die  for  lack  of  bread. 
For  I  must  live  to  testify  by  fire.^ 

COLUMBUS 

Fmnided  on  a  paaage  in  Irvinji^s  '  Life  of 
Colambns.*  *It  was  written  after  repeated 
entreaties  from  certain  prominent  Americans 
that  he  would  commemorate  the  dieooTery  of 
America  in  Terse '  (*  Memoir/  toL  ii.  p.  255). 


Chains,  my  eood   lord  I    Li  your 

brows  Tread 
Some  wonder  at  our  chamber  ornaments. 
We  brought  this  iron  from  our  isles  of 

gold. 

Does  the  King  know  you  deign  to  visit  him 
Whom  once  he  rose  from  off  his  throne  to 

greet 
Before  his  people,  like  his  brother  king  ? 
I  saw  your  face  that  morning  in  the  crowd. 

At  Barcelona  —  tho'  you  were  not  then 
So  bearded.    Yes.    The  city  deck'd  herself 
To  meet  me,  roar'd  my  name;  the  King, 

the  Queen,  lo 

Bade  me  be  seated,  speak,  and  tell  them  all 
The  story  of  my  voyage,  and  while  I  spoke 
The  crowd's  roar  fell  as  at  the  '  Peace,  be 

stiU ! ' 
And  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  King,  the 

Queen, 
Sank  from  their  thrones,  and  melted  into 

tears, 
And  knelt,  and  lifted  hand  and  heart  and 

voice 
Li  praise   to  God  who  led  me   thro'  the 

waste. 
And  then  the  great  'Laudamus'  rose  to 

heaven. 

Chains  for  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean ! 
chains 
For  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a  new 
earth,  20 

^  He  was  humt  ou  Christmas  Day,  1417. 


As  holy  John  had  prophetiad  of 

Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the  \am^ 

Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles  1  efaainv  Ar 

him 
Who  push'd  his  prows  into  the  setting  sm^ 
And   made    West    East,    and  aail'd   ^ 

Dragon's  Mouth, 
And  came  upon  the  Mountain  of  the  WoiU| 
And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Paradise  1 

Chains !  we  are  Admirals  of  the  Oeesii 

we, 
We  and  our  scus  for  ever.    Ferdinand 
Hath    sign'd    it    and  our  Holy  CmthoGs 

Queen  —  39 

Of  the  Ocean  —  of  the  Indies  —  A  dmirak 

we  — 
Our  title,  which  we  never  mean  to  yield. 
Our  guerdon  not  alone  for  what  we  did. 
But  our  amends  for  all  we  might  bsve 

done  — 
The  vast  occasion  of  our  stronger  lif  •  — 
Eighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven  in 

your  Spain, 
Lost,  showing  courts  and  kings  a  tmth  the 

babe 
Will  suck  in  with  his  milk  heienfter  — 

earth 
A  sphere. 

Were  you  at  Salamanca  ?  Na 
We  fronted  there  the  learniug  of  all  Spain, 
All  their  cosmogonies,  their  astronomies.  41 
Guess-work  they  gucss'd  it,  but  the  golden 

guess 
Is  morning-star  to  the  full  round  of  troth. 
No  guess  -  work !     I   was  certain   of  my 

goal; 
Some  thought  it  heresy,  but  that  would  not 

hold. 
King  David  call'd  the  heavens  a  hide,  a 

tent 
Spread  over  earth,  and  so  this  earth  was  flat. 
Some  cited  old  Lactantius;  could  it  be 
That  trees  grew  downward,  rain  fell  up- 
ward, men 
Walk'd  like  the  fly  on  ceilings?  and  be- 
sides, 59 
The  great  Augustine  wrote  that  none  could 

breathe 
Within  the  zone  of  heat;  so  might  there  be 
Two  Adams,  two  mankinds,  and  that  was 

clean 
Agaiust  G^hI's  word.    Thus  was  I  beatea 
back, 
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^^  chiefly  to  my  Borrow  by  the  Church, 
^nd  thought  to  turn  my  face  from  Spain, 

appeal 
Once  more  to  France  or  England;  but  our 

Quean 
Baeall'd  me,  for  at  last  their  Hiirhnesses 
W...  l«jlf.«»«d  thU  ..rth  4ht  be  . 

tpbere. 

AH  gloty  to  the  all-blessed  Trinity,      60 
All  gmy  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
Aaa  Holy  Chorch,  from  whom  I  neTer 

awerred 
Not  eT«B  by  one  hair's-breadth  of  heresy, 
I  iMiTe  aeoomplish'd  what  I  came  to  do. 

Not  yet  —  not  all  —  last  night  a  dream 

—  IsaU'd 

Ob  my  first  voyage,  harass'd  by  the  frights 
Of  ny  first  crew,  their  cnrses  and  their 

groans. 
TIm  great  flame-banner  borne  by  Teneriffe, 
The  compass,  like  an  old  friend  false  at 

last 
1b  our  most  need,  appall'd  them,  and  the 

wind  70 

Still  westward,  and  the  weedy  seas — at 

length 
TIm  land-bird,  and  the  branch  with  berries 

on  it, 
TIm  carven  staif — and  last  the  light,  the 

light 
Do  Gnanahani  1  bat  I  changed  the  name; 
San  Salvador  I  call'd  it;  and  the  light 
Grew  as  I  gased,  and  broaght  oat  a  broad 

sl^ 
Of  dawning  oyer —  not  those  alien  palms, 
The  marrel  of  that  fair  new  nature  —  not 
That  Indian  isle,  but  oar  most  ancient  East, 
Moriah  with  Jerusalem ;  and  I  saw  80 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  flash  up,  and  beat 
Thro  all  the  homely  town  &om  jasper, 

sapphire. 
Chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sardius. 
Chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprase, 
Jaeynth,  and  amethyst  —  and  those  tweWe 

gates. 
Pearl  —  and  I  woke,  and  thought  —  death 

—  I  shall  die  — 

I  am  written  in  the  Lamb's  own  Book  of 

Life 
To  walk  within  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Saaless  and  moonless,  utter  light  —  but  no ! 
Tha  Lord  had  sent  this  bnght,  strange 

dream  to  me  00 


To  mind  me  of  the  secret  vow  I  made 
When  Spain  was  waging  war  against  the 

Moor  — 
I  stroye  myself  with  Spain  against  the 

Moor. 
There  came  two  yoices  from  the  Sepulchre, 
Two  friars  crying  that,  if  Spain  should  oust 
The  Moslem  from  her  limit,  he,  the  fierce 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  would  break  down  and 

raze 
The  blessed  tomb  of  Christ;  whereon  I 

yow'd 
That,  if  our  princes  harken'd  to  my  prayer. 
Whatever  wealth  I  brought  from  that  new 

world  100 

Should,  in  this  old,  be  consecrate  to  lead 
A  new  crusade  against  the  Saraoen, 
And  free  the  Ho^  Sepulchre  from  thrall. 

Gold  ?    I  had  brought  your  princes  gold 

enough 
If  left  alone  t    Being  but  a  Genoyese, 
I  am  handled  worse  than  had  I  been  a 

Moor, 
And  breach'd  the  belting  wall  of  Cambalu, 
And  given  the  Great  Khan'c  palaces  to  the 

Moor, 
Or  cluteh*d  the  sacred  crown  of  Prester 

John,  109 

And  cast  it  to  the  Moor.   But  had  I  brought 
From  Solomon's  now-recover'd  Ophir  all 
The  gold  that  Solomon's  navies  carried 

home. 
Would  that  have  gilded  me  f    Blue  blood 

of  Spain, 
Tho'  quartering  your  own  royal  arms  of 

Spain, 
I  have  not;  blue  blood  and  black  blood  of 

Spain, 
The  noble  and  the  convict  of  Castile, 
Howl'd  mo  from  Hispaniola.   For  you  know 
The  flies  at  home,  that  ever  swarm  about 
And  doad  the  highest  be«lt.  »>d  murmnr 

down 
Truth  in  the  distance  —  these  outbuzs'd 

me  so  ix> 

That  even  our  prudent  Ring,  oar  righteous 

Queen  — 
Ipray'd  them  being  so  calumniated 
They  would  commission  one  of  weight  and 

worth 
To  judge  between  my  slandered  self  and 

me  — 
Fonseoa  my  main  enemy  at  their  court, 
They  sent  me  out  hii  tool,  BovadilU,  one 
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As  ignorant  and  impolitio  as  a  beast — 
Blodusb  irreveienoe,  brainless  greed  —  wbo 

sack'd 
M J  dwelling,  seized  npon  my  papers,  loosed 
My  captiTes,  feed  tbe  rebels  of  tbe  crown. 
Sold  the  crown-farms  for  all  but  nothing, 

gaye  13  < 

All  but  free  leaye  for  all  to  work  the  mines. 
Drove  me  and  my  good  brothers  home  in 

chains. 
And    gathering    ruthless  gold  —  a  single 

piece 
Weigh'd  nigh  four  thousand  Castillanos  — 

so 
They  tell  me  —  weigh'd  him  down  into  the 

abysm  — 
The  hurricane  of  the  latitude  on  him  fell. 
The  seas  of  our  discovering  over-roll 
Him  and  his  gold;  the  frader  caravel. 
With  what  was  mine,  came  happily  to  the 

shore.  140 

There  was  a  glimmering  of  God's  hand. 

And  God 

I  swear  to  yon  I  heard  His  voice  between 

The  thunders  in  the  black  Veragua  nights, 

'  O  soul  of  little  faith,  slow  to  believe  I 

Have  I  not  been  about  thee  from  thy  birth  ? 

Given  thee  the  keys  of  the  great  Ocean- 
sea? 

Set  thee  in  light  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ? 

Is  it  I  who  have  deceived  thee  or  the 
world  ? 

Endure  !  thou  hast  done  so  well  for  men, 
that  lueu  150 

Cry  out  against  thee.     Was  it  otherwise 

With  mine  own  Sou  ? ' 

And  more  than  once  in  days 
Of  doubt    and    cloud    and    storm,   when 

drowning  hope 
Sank   all    but  out  of  sight,  I  heard   His 

voice, 
<Be   not  cast  down.     I  lead  thee  by  the 

hand, 
Fear   not.'     And  I   shall   hear   His  voice 

again  — 
I  know  that  He  has  led  me  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  work  His  will  — 
His  voice  again. 

Still  for  all  that,  my  lord, 
I  lying  here  bedridden  and  alone,  160 


Cast  off,  put  by,  soontad  by  oonit  sad 

kin^  — 
The  first  discorerer  starves — his  f oUoweKai 

aU 
Flower  into  fortune  — oar  worid's  way  — 

and  I, 
Without  a  roof  that  I  can  call  mine  own. 
With  scarce  a  coin  to  buy  a  meal  withal. 
And  seeing  what  a  door  for  sooondrel  teaxn 
I  open'd  to  the  West,  thro'  which  Oie  liw^ 
ViUainy,  Tiolenoe,  avarice,  of  your  Spain 
Pour'd  in  on  all  those  happy  naked  isles— ^ 
Their  kindly  native  princes  slain  or  slaved^ 
Their  wives  and  cluldren  Spanish  eoneo- 

bines,  171 

Their   innocent    hospitalities  qneneh'd  is 

blood. 
Some  dead  of  hunger,  some  beneath  the 

scourge. 
Some    over-labor'd,  some    by  their   owi 

hands, — 
Tea,  the  dear  mothers,  crazing  Natore,  loll 
Their    babies  at  the   breast  for  hate  of 

Spain  — 
Ah  Grod,  the  harmless  people  whom  we 

found 
In  Hispaniola's  island-Paradise  1 
Who  took  us  for  the  very  gods  from  hea- 
ven. 
And  we  have  sent  them  very  fiends  from 

hell;  180 

And  I  myself,  myself  not  blameless,  I 
Could  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  led  tbe 

way. 

Only  the  ghost  of  our  great  Catholic 
Queen 

Smiles  on  me,  saying,  '  Be  thou  com- 
forted ! 

This  creedless  people  will  be  brought  to 
Christ 

And  own  the  holy  governance  of  Rome.' 

But  who  could  dream  that  we,  who  bore 

the  Cross 
Thither,  were  excommunicated  there. 
For  curbing  crimes  that  scandalized  the 

Cross, 
By  him,  the  Catalonian  Minorite,  190 

Rome's  Vicar  in  our  Indies  ?  who  believe 
These  hard  memorials  of  our  truth  to  Spain 
Clung  closer  to  us  for  a  longer  term 
Than  any  friend  of  ours  at  Court  ?  and  yet 
Pardon  —  too  harsh,  unjust.     I  am  rack'd 

with  pains. 
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You  see  that  I  have  hang  them  by  my 
bed, 
And  I  will  have  them  buried  in  my  grave. 

Sir,  in  that  flight  of  ages  which  are  God's 
Own  voice  to  justify  the  dead  —  perchance 
Spain,  once  the  most  ohivalric  race  on  earth, 
Spain,  then  the  mightiest,  wealthiest  realm 

on  earth,  aoi 

So  made  by  roe,  may  seek  to  anbury  me. 
To  lay  me  in  some  shrine  of  this  old  Spain, 
Or  in  that  vaster  Spain  I  leave  to  Spam. 
Then  some  one  standing  by  my  g^ve  will 

say, 
'Behold    the    bones    of    Christopher   Co- 

16u'  — 
*  Ay,  but  the  chains,  what  do  they  mean  — 

the  chains  ? '  — 
I  sorrow  for  that  kindly  child  of  Spain 
Who   then  will   have   to  answer,   *  These 

same  chains 
.Bound   these   same   bones  back  thro'  the 

Atlantic  sea,  210 

Which  he  unchain'd  for  all  the  world  to 

come.' 

O  Queen  of  Heaven  who  seest  the  souls 

in  hell 
And  purgatory,  I  suffer  all  as  much 
As  they  do  —  for  the  moment.     Stay,  my 

son 
Is  here  anon;  my  son  will  speak  for  me 
Ablier  than  I  can  in  these   spasms   that 

grind 
Bone   against  bone.     You  will  not.     One 

last  word. 

You  move  about  the  Court;  I  pray  you 
tell 

Ring  Ferdinand  who  plays  with  me,  that 
one 

Whose  life  has  been  no  play  with  him  and 
his  aao 

Hidalgos  —  shipwrecks,  famines,  fevers, 
fights, 

Mutinies,  treacheries  —  wink'd  at,  and  con- 
doned — 

That  I  am  loyal  to  him  till  the  death, 

And  ready  —  tho'  our  Holy  Catholic  Queen, 

Who  fain  had  pledged  her  jewels  on  my 
first  voyage. 

Whose  hope  was  mine  to  spread  the  Catho- 
lic faith. 

Who  wept  with  me  when  I  retum'd  in 
chainii 


Who  sits  beside  the  blessed  Virgin  now, 
To  whom  I  send  my  prayer  by  night  and 

day  — 
She  is  gone  —  but  you  will  tell  the  King, 

that  I,  230 

Rack'd  as  I  am  with  gout,  and  wrench'd 

with  pains 
Grain'd  in  the  service  of  His  Highness,  yet 
Am  ready  to  sail  forth  on  one  last  voyage, 
And  readier,  if  the  King  would  hear,  to 

lead 
One  last  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  save  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall. 

Going?    I  am  old  and  slighted;   you 

have  dared 
Somewhat  perhaps  in  coming?  my  poor 

thanks ! 
I  am  but  an  alien  and  a  Genovese. 


THE  VOYAGE   OF   MAELDUNE 

(founded  on  an  IRISH  LEGEND. 
A.  D.  700) 

The  original  story  may  be  found  in  P.  W. 
Joyce^s  *  Old  Celtic  Komances  *  (London,  1879). 

According  to  the  tale,  Maildun  {Mail  Duin, 
chief  of  the  fort)  sets  forth  with  sixty  chosen 
men,  to  seek  the  murderer  of  his  father.  They 
come,  as  in  the  poem,  to  an  island  where  the 
man  lives,  but  are  driven  away  by  a  tempest. 
After  ihxee  days  they  arrive  at  *  the  island  of 
the  monstrous  ants/  each  *  as  large  as  a  foal ;  * 
but,  not  liking  the  *  eager  and  hnng^  look  *  of 
the  insects,  they  do  not  land.  Three  days  later 
they  reach  *the  terraced  island  of  birds,*  of 
which  they  take  great  numbers,  and  then  sail 
away  to  a  large  sandy  island,  from  whose  shores 
they  are  frightened  by  a  monster  *  somewhat 
like  a  horse  m  shape,*  but  with  legs  like  a  dog 
and  blue  claws.     On  the  next  island  they  see  a 

*  demon  horse-race,*  and  continue  their  voja^ 
to  another,  whereon  iti  a  magnificent  palace. 
Here  they  find  *  abundance  of  food  and  ale,* 
bat  see  no  inhabitants;  so  after  eating  and 
drinking  their  fill,  they  thank  God  and  put  to 
sea  again.  The  *  island  of  the  wonderful  apple- 
tree,*  a  single  apple  from  which  serves  to  sup* 
ply  the  travellers  with  food  and  drink  for 
forty  days,  and  successive  islands  infested  with 

*  blood-thirsty  quadrupeds,*  strange  monsters, 
and  *  red*hot  animals,*  are  visited  m  turn ;  also 
an  island  where  a  *  little  oat,*  living  in  a  splen- 
did palace,  kills  one  of  Maildan*s  brothers; 
another  island  that  *dyed  white  and  black' 

i  — everything  on  one  side  of  a  wall  across  it 
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becoming  blaek,  and  on  the  other  side  white ; 
the  island  *  of  the  boming  rirer,*  and  that  *  of 
the  miller  of  hell,'  who  grinds  op  all  the  good 
things  that  men  oomfdain  of,  and  all  that  they 
*  try  to  oonoeal  from  God ; '  with  the  isles  of 
'  weeping,'  of  *  the  foor  precious  walls,'  of  *  the 
crystal  bridge,'  of  *  speaking  birds,'  of  *  the 
aeed  hermit,'  and  of  'the  big  blacksmiths,' 
inio  remind  one  of  the  Cyclops  of  old.    The 
▼oyageis  also  sail  over  '  the  cr3f8tal  sea,'  and 
another  transparent  sea  beneath  whose  waters 
they  see  a  country  beautiful  indeed,  but  in- 
fested with  strange  and  monstrous  animals. 
Later  they  come  to  another  island,  about  which 
the  sea  roee  up,  forming,  *  as  it  were,  a  wall  all 
round  it ; '  and  to  another  spanned  by  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow,    and  they 
hooked  down  from  it  many  large  salmon.'    A 
mighty  *  salver  pillar  standing  in  the  sea '  and 
an  '  island  standing  on  one  pillar '  are  other 
wonders  they  encounter  before  arriring  at  a 
lovely  island,  the  queen  of  which  detains  them 
loi^  by  her  magic  arts.    Escaping  at  last,  they 
yvnt  *'  die  isle  of  intoxicating  wine-fruits '  and 
that  of  *  the  m3r8tic  lake,'  whose  waters  re- 
newed the  youth  of  the  bather,  and  a  third 
where  the  people  were  *  all  continually  laugh- 
ing.'   They  pass  *  the  isle  of  the  blest '  with- 
out venturing  to  land,  and  soon  see  a  l<Miely 
rock  whereon  a  holy  hermit  dwelt,  who,  ^ter 
telling  the  wonderful  story  of  lus  life,  said  to 
them :  *  Tou  shall  all  reach  your  own  country 
in  safety ;  and  you,  Maildun,  you  shall  find  in 
an  island  on  your  way  the  very  man  that  slew 
your  father ;  but  you  are  neither  to  kill  him 
nor  take  revenge  on  him  in  any  way.     As  Grod 
has  delivered  you  from  tlie  many  dangers  you 
have  passed  through,   though  you  were  very 
guilty  and  well  deserved  death  at  His  hands, 
so  do  you   forgive  your  enemy  the  crime   he 
committed  against  you.*     Sailing   away,    the 
voyagers  oome  again  to  the  island  where  this 
enemy  dwelt-     It  is  evening,  and  the  man  is 
at  supper  with  his  friends.     Maildun  and  his 
companions  stand  outside  the  house  and  listen 
to  the  conversation  going  on  within.     The  peo- 
ple happen  to  be  talking  of  Maildun,  and  one 
asks,  *  Supposing  he  came  now,  what  should 
we  do  ? '     *  I  can  easily  answer  that,*  said  the 
man  of  the  house  ;  '  Maildun  has  been  for  a 
long  time  suffering  great  afflictions  and  hard- 
ships ;  and  if  he  were  to  come  now,  though  we 
were  enemies  once.  I  should  certainly  give  him 
a  welcome  and  a  kind  reception.'     Maildun  at 
once  knocked  at  the  door  and  made  himself 
known.     The  wanderers  were  invited  to  enter, 
and   *were  joyfully   welcomed   by  the  whole 
household  ;  new  garments  were  given  to  them ; 
and  they  feasted  and  rested,  till  they  forgot 
their  weariness  and  their  hardships.' 
It  will  be  teen  that  whUe  the  old  Celtic  tale 


has  suggested  to  Teunyson  a  few  of  tiw  wm 
incidents  in  the  poem,  the  details  are  ahnoiti^ 
tirely  of  his  own  invention.  The  date  wluekki 
assigns  to  the  legend  (a.  ix  700)  is  that  vtiek 
Joyce  and  others,  from  internal  evidenoe,  id- 
cept  for  the  events  on  whieh  it  is  fonsded. 


I  WAB  the  chief  of  the    noe  —  he  hid 

stricken  my  father  dead  — 
But  I  gather*d  my  fellows  together,  I  swtne 

I  would  strike  off  his liead. 
Each  of  them  look'd  like  a  king,  and  wti 

noble  in  birth  as  in  worth. 
And  each  of  them  boasted  he  sprang  fiem 

the  oldest  race  upon  earth. 
Each  was  as  brave  in  the  fight  as  the  bitv- 

est  hero  of  song. 
And  each  of  them  liefer  had  died  thin 

have  done  one  another  a  wrong. 
He  lived  on  an  isle  in  the  ocean  —  we  sailed 

on  a  Friday  mom  — 
He  that  had  slain  my  father  the  day  before 

I  was  bom. 

n 

And  we  came  to  the  isle  in  the  ocean,  and 
there  on  the  shore  was  he. 

But  a  sudden  blast  blew  us  out  and  away 
thro*  a  boundless  sea.  ic 

III 

And  we  came  to  the  Silent  Isle  that  we 
never  had  touch'd  at  before. 

Where  a  silent  ocean  always  broke  on  a 
silent  shore, 

And  the  brooks  glitter'd  on  in  the  light 
without  sound,  and  the  long  water- 
falls 

Pour'd  in  a  thunderless  plunge  to  the  base 
of  the  mountain  ^nills. 

And  the  poplar  and  cypress  unshaken  by 
storm  fiourish'd  up  beyond  sight. 

And  the  pine  shot  aloft  from  the  crag  to  an 
unbelievable  height. 

And  high  in  the  heaven  above  it  there 
fiicker'd  a  songless  lark, 

And  the  cock  could  n't  crow,  and  the  bull 
could  n't  low,  and  the  dog  could  n't 
bark. 

And  round  it  we  went,  and  thro'  it,  but 
never  a  murmur,  a  breath  — 

It  was  all  of  it  fair  as  Ufe,  it  was  all  of  it 
quiet  as  death,  m 

And  we  hated  the  beautiful  isle,  for  when- 
ever we  strove  to  speak 
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Our  Toices  were  thinner  and  fainter  than 

any  flittermoose-ebriek; 
And  tlie  men  that  were  mighty  of  tongue 

and  ooold  raise  such  a  battle-cry 
That  a  hundred  who  heard  it  would  rush 

on  a  thousand  lanoes  and  die  — 
Oy  they  to  be  dumb*d  by  the  charm  f  — 

so  flnster'd  with  anger  were  they 
XImj  almost  fell  on  each  other;  but  after 

we  sail'd  away. 

IV 

Aad  we  eame  to  the  Isle  of  Shouting;  we 

landed,  a  score  of  wild  birds 
Cried  from  the  topmost  summit  with  hu- 
man Toices  and  words. 
Onoe  in  an  hour  they  cried,  and  whenerer 

their  voices  peal'd 
The  steer  fell  down  at  the  plow  and  the 

hanrest  died  from  the  field,  30 

And  the  men  dropt  dead  in  the  yalleys  and 

half  of  the  cattle  went  lame, 
And  the  roof  sank  in  on  the  hearth,  and  the 

dwelling  broke  into  flame; 
And  the  shouting  of  these  wild  birds  ran 

into  the  hearts  of  mr  crew. 
Till  they  shouted  along  with  the  shouting 

and  seised  one  another  and  slew. 
Bot  I  drew  them  the  one  from  the  other; 

I  saw  that  we  could  not  stay. 
And  we  left  the  dead  to  the  birds,  and  we 

•ail'd  with  our  wounded  away. 


And  we  eame  to  the  Isle  of  Flowers;  their 

breath  met  us  out  on  the  seas, 
For  the  Spring  and  the  middle  Summer  sat 

each  on  the  lap  of  the  breeze; 
And  the  red  passion-flower  to  the  cliffs,  and 

the  dark-blue  clematis,  clung, 
And  starr'd  with  a  myriad  blossom   the 

long  coutoIyuIus  hung;  40 

And  the  topmost  spire  of  the  mountain  was 

lilies  in  lieu  of  snow. 
And  the  lilies  like  glaciers  winded  down, 

running  out  below 
Thro*  the  fire  of  the  tulip  and  poppy,  the 

blase  of  gorse,  and  the  blush 
Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  without 

leaf  or  a  thorn  from  the  bush ; 
Aad  the  whole  isle-side  fiashing  down  from 

the  peak  without  ever  a  tree 
Swvpi  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the  sky 

to  the  Una  of  the  sea. 


And  we  roird  upon  capes  of  crocus  and 
vaunted  our  kith  and  our  kin, 

And  we  wallow'd  in  beds  of  lilies,  and 
chanted  the  triumph  of  Finn, 

Till  each  like  a  ffolden  image  was  pollen'd 
from  head  to  feet 

And  each  was  as  dry  as  a  cricket,  with 
thirst  in  the  middle-day  heat.         50 

Blossom  and  blossom,  and  promise  of  blos- 
som, but  never  a  fruit ! 

And  we  hated  the  Flowering  Isle,  as  we 
hated  the  isle  that  was  mute. 

And  we  tore  up  the  flowers  by  the  million 
and  flung  them  in  bight  and  bay. 

And  we  left  but  a  naked  rook,  and  in  anger 
we  sail'd  away. 

VI 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fruits;  all 

round  from  the  cliffs  and  the  oapes. 
Purple    or    amber,    dangled    a    hundred 

fathom  of  grapes. 
And  the  warm  melon  lay  like  a  little  sun 

on  the  tawny  sand. 
And  the  fig  ran  up  from  the  beach  and 

rioted  over  the  land. 
And  the  mountain  arose  like  a  jewell'd 

throne  thro'  the  f  ragout  air. 
Glowing  with  all-color'd  plums  and  with 

golden  masses  of  pear,  60 

And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  berries  that 

flamed  upon  bine  and  vine, 
But  in  every  berry  and  fruit  was  Uie  poison- 
ous pleasure  of  wine; 
And  the  peak  of  the  mountain  was  apples, 

the  hugest  that  ever  were  seen, 
And  they  prest,  as  they  grew,  on  each 

other,  with  hardly  a  leaflet  between. 
And  all  of  them  redder  than  rosiest  health 

or  than  utterest  shame. 
And  setting,   when  £ven  descended,  the 

very  sunset  aflame. 
And  we  stay'd  three  days,  and  we  gorged 

and  we    madden  d,  till  every  one 

drew 
His  sword  on  his  fellow  to  slay  him,  and 

ever  they  struck  and  they  slew; 
And  myself,  I  had  eaten  but  sparely,  and 

fought  till  I  sunder'd  the  fray, 
Then  I  bode  them  remember  my  lather's 

death,  and  we  sail'd  away.  70 


VII 


And 


we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fire;  we 
lured  by  the  light  from  afitf. 
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For  the  peak  sent  up  one  leagae  of  fire  to 

the  Northern  Star; 
Lured  hj  the  glare  and  the   hlare,  but 

awcelj  could  stand  upright, 
For  the  whole  isle  shudder'd  and  shook  like 

a  man  in  a  mortal  affright. 
We  were  giddy  besides  with  the  fruits  we 

had  gorged,  and  so  crazed  that  at  last 
There  were  some  leap'd  into  the  fire;  and 

awaj  we  sail'd,  and  we  past 
Oyer  that  undersea  isle,  where  the  water  is 

clearer  than  air. 
Down  we  look'd — what  a  garden  f  O  bliss, 

what  a  Paradise  there  I 
Towers  of  a  happier  time,  low  down  in  a 

rainbow  deep  79 

Silent  palaces,  quiet  fields  of  eternal  sleep ! 
And  three  of  the  gentlest  and  best  of  m  j 

people,  whatever  I  eould  say, 
Flnnged  head -down  in  the  sea,  and  the 

Paradise  trembled  awaj. 

VIII 

And  we  came  to  the  Bounteous  Isle,  where 

the  heavens  lean  low  on  the  land, 
And  ever  at  dawn  from  the  cloud  glitter'd 

o'er  us  a  sun-bright  hand, 
Then  it  open'd  and  djnopt  at  the  side  of 

each  man,  as  he  rose  from  his  rest. 
Bread  enough  for  his  ueed  till  the  laborless 

day  dipt  under  the  west; 
And  we  wander'd  about  it  and  thro'  it.    O, 

never  was  time  so  good  ! 
And  we  sang  of  the  triumphs  of  Finn,  and 

the  boast  of  our  ancient  blood, 
And  we  gazed  at  the  wandering  wave  as  we 

sat  by  the  gurgle  of  springs, 
And  we  chanted  the  songs  of  the  Bards  and 

the  glories  of  fairy  kings.  90 

But  at  length  we  began  to  be  weary,  to 

sigh,  and  to  stretch  and  yawn, 
mi  we  hated  the  Bounteous  Isle  and  the 

sun-bright  hand  of  the  dawn, 
For  there  was  not  an  enemy  near,  but  the 

whole  g^en  isle  was  our  own. 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  ball,  and  we  took 

to  throwing  the  stone. 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  battle,  but  that 

was  a  perilous  play. 
For  the  passion  of  battle  was  in  us,  we  slew 

and  we  sail'd  away. 

IX 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Witches  and 
heard  their  musical  cry  — 


'Come  to  OS,  O,  oome,  ooomI'  in  At 

stormy  red  of  a  sl^ 
Dashing  the  fires  and  the  shadows  of  dsvi 

on  the  beautiful  shapes. 
For  a  wild  witch  naked  as  heaven  stood  os 

each  of  the  loftiest  capes,  too 

And  a  hundred  ranged  on  the  rock  lib 

white  searbirds  in  a  row. 
And  a  hundred  gamboll'd  and  pianeed  m 

the  wrecks  in  the  sand  below, 
And  a  hundred  splash'd  from  the  ledgei, 

and  boeom'd  the  burst  of  the  spitj; 
But  I  knew  we  should  fall  on  Mch  oUwi^ 

and  hastily  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  in  an  evU  time  to  the  Isle  d 

the  Double  Towers, 
One  was  of  smooth-out  stone,  one  earred 

all  over  with  flowers. 
But  an  earthquake  always  moved  in  the 

hoDows  under  the  dells. 
And  they  shock'd  on  each  other  and  butted 

each  other  with  clashing  of  bells. 
And  the  daws  flew  out  of  the  towers  and 

jangled  and  wrangled  in  vain. 
And  the  chish  and  boom  of  the  bells  rang 

into  the  heart  and  the  brain,         tto 
Till  the  passion  of  battle  was  on  us,  and  all 

took  sides  with  the  towers. 
There  were  some  for  the  clean-cut  stone, 

there   were    more    for   the    carven 

flowers. 
And  the  wrathful  thunder  of  God  peaVd 

over  us  all  the  day. 
For  the  one  half  slew  the  other,  and  after 

we  saird  away. 

XI 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  a  Saint  who 

had   saird  with   Saint   Brendan   of 

yore, 
He  had  lived  ever  since  on  the  isle  and  his 

winters  were  fifteen  score. 
And  his  voice  was  low  as  from  other  worlds, 

and  his  eves  were  sweet. 
And  his  white  hair  sank  to  his  heels,  and 

his  white  beard  fell  to  his  feet. 
And  be  spake  to  me :  '  O  Maeldune,  let  be 

this  purpose  of  tbioe  ! 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  when  be 

told  us,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  !  "     120 
His  fathers  have  slain  thy  fathers  in 

in  single  strife, 
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Tbj  fathers  have  slain  his  fathers,  each 

taken  a  life  for  a  life, 
Tlij  ftUber  had  slain  hb  father,  how  long 

•hall  the  murder  last  ? 
Go  back  to  the  Isle  of  Finn  and  suffer  the 

Put  to  be  Past' 
And  we  kiM'd  the  fringe  of  his  beard,  and 

we  praj'd  as  we  heard  him  praj, 
Aad  the  holy  man  he  assoil'd  as»  and  sadly 

we  SMl'd  away. 

XII 

Aad  w«  eame  to  the  isle  we  were  blown 

from,  and  there  on  the  shore  was  he. 
The  man  that  had  slain  my  father.     I  saw 

him  and  let  him  be. 
O9  weary  was  I  of  the  travel,  the  trouble, 

the  strife,  and  the  sin, 
When  I  landed  again  with  a  tithe  of  my 

men,  on  the  Isle  of  Finn  1  uo 
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THE  TWO  GREETINGS 

FInt  published  in  the  '  Ballads'  Tolome  of 
1880;     Imt,    aooording   to   Stopford    Brooke 


(*  TenysoB,*  London,  18M),  it  was  written  on 
the  bifih  of  the  poet's  eldest  son,  Hallam 
(August  11,  1852),  and  is  '  far  the  finest  of  his 
speeulatiTe  poems.  Its  stately  aad  majeetie 
sublimity  is  warmed  by  the  praf  onnd  emotioo 
ef  kk  fatherhood.' 

I 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
Where  all  that  was  to  be,  in  all  that  was, 
Whirled  for  a  million  »ons  thro'  the  vast 
Waste    dawn    of    multitudinous  -  eddying 

light  - 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep, 
Thro'  all  tnis  changing  world  of  changeless 

law. 
And  every  phase  of  ever-heightening  life. 
And  nine  long  months  of  antenatal  gloom. 
With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent  —  her 

dark  orb 
Toneh'd  with  earth's  light — thou  comest, 

darling  boy; 
Our  own;  a  babe  in  lineament  and  limb 
Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect  man; 
WhoM  face  and  form  are  hert  and  mine  in 


Indissolubly  married  like  our  love. 
Live,  and  be  happy  in  thyself,  and  serve 
This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well  that  men 
May  bless  thee  as  wo  bless  thee,  O  young 

life 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  dark;  and 

may 
The  fated  channel  where  thy  motion  lives 
fie    prosperously  shaped,  and    sway    thy 

course 
Along  the  years  of  haste  and  random  youth 
Unslmtter'd;  then  full -current  thro'  full 

man; 
And  last  in  kindly  curves,  with  gentlest  fall. 
By  quiet  fields,  a  slowly-dying  power. 
To  that  last  deep  where  we  and  thou  are 

stiU. 


II 


Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
From  that  great  deep,  before  our  world  be- 
gins. 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  he 

will  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep, 
From  that  true  world  within  the  world  we 

see. 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding 

shore  — 
Out  of  the  deep.  Spirit,  out  of  the  deep. 
With  this  ninth  moon,  that  sends  the  hid* 

den  sun 
Down  von  dark  sea,  thou  comest,  darling 

boy. 

II 

For  in  the  world  which  is  not  ours  Thej 

said, 
'  Let  us  make  man,'  and  that  which  should 

be  man. 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look  upon. 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  suns  and 

moons 
And  aU  the  shadows.    O  dear  Spirit,  half- 
lost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and  this  fleshly  sign 
That  thou  art  thou — who  waUest  being 

bom 
And  banish'd  into  mystexr,  and  the  pain 
Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world 
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Among  the  namerable-inniimerable 
San,  Biin,  and  son,  thio'  finite-infinite  space 
In  finite-infinite  Time  —  oar  mortal  Teii 
And  shattered  phantom  of  that  infinite  One, 
Who  made  thee  onconceivablj  Thyself 
Oat  of  His  whole  World-self  and  all  in 

all  — 
Liye  thoa !  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the 

grape 
And  ivT-beny,  choose;  and  still  depart 
From  cieath  to  death  thro'  life  and  life,  and 

find 
Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him,  who  wrought 
Not  matter,  nor  the  finite-infinite. 
But  this  main-miracle,  that  thou  art  thoa. 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the 

world. 

THE  HUMAN  CRT 


Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah  I  — 

lufinite  Ideality  ! 

Immeasurable  Reality ! 

Infinite  Personality  ! 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah  ! 

II 

We  feel  we  are  nothing  —  for  all  is  Thou 

and  in  Thee; 
We  feel  we  are  something  —  that  also  has 

come  from  Thee; 
We  know  we  are  nothing  —  but  Thou  wilt 

help  us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah  1 


SONNETS 


PREFATORY   SONNET 

TO  *THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY' 

Contribnted  to  the  first  number  of  *The 
Nineteenth  Century/  March,  1877,  and  after- 
wards included  in  Uie  *  Ballads  *  Tolnme. 

Those  that  of  late  had  fleeted  far  and  fast 
To  touch  all  shores,  now   leaving  to  the 

skill 
Of  others  their  old  craft  seaworthy  still. 
Have  chartered  this;  where,  mindful  of  the 

past, 
Onr  true  co-mates  reg^ther  round  the  mast; 
Of  diverse  tongue,  but  with  a  common  will 


Here,  in  this  roaring  moon  of  daffodil 
And  crocas,  to  put  forth  and  bisve  tiba 

blast. 
For  some,   descending    from  the    moed 

peak 
Of  hoar  high-templed  Faith,  have  leagoed 

again 
Their  lot  with  oars  to  rove    the  worid 

about; 
And  some  are  wilder  comrades,  sworn  to 


If  any  golden  harbor  be  for  men 
In  seas  of  Death  and  sonlMi  gBl£i   nf 
Doubt 


TO  THE   REV.  W.   H.  BROOK- 
FIELD 

First  printed  in  Lord  Lyttleton*s  Memob 
(1869)  prefixed  to  Brookfield*s  *  Sermons,*  sad 
afterwards  in  the  *  Ballads  *  volume.  Brook- 
field  was  one  of  the  poet's  college  friends. 

BROOKft,  for  they  call'd  yoa  so  that  knew 

you  best. 
Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so  well  to  month 

my  rhymes. 
How  oft  we  two  have  heard  Saint  Mary's 

chimes  f 
How  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and  guest. 
Would  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your  jest ! 
How  oft  with  him  we  paced  that  walk  of 

limes, 
Him,  the  lost  light  of  those  dawn-golden 

times, 
Who  loved  you  well !     Now  both  are  gone 

to  rest. 
You  man  of  humorous-melancholy  mark. 
Dead  of  some  inward  agony  —  is  it  so  ? 
Our  kindlier,  trustier  Jaques,  past  away  I 
I  cannot  laud  this  life,  it  looks  so  dark. 
2«ta5  6yap  —  dream  of  a  shadow,  go  — 
God  bless  you  !     I  shall  join  you  in  a  day. 


MONTENEGRO 

First  printed  in  '  The  Nineteenth  Centory,' 
March,  1877. 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle 

sails. 
They   kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on 

the  height. 
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Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  by  day  and 

night 
Ag&inst  the  Turk;  whose  inroad  nowhere 

scales 
^Wir  headlong  passes,  but   his  footstep 

'^i^  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels 

^  from  fight 

^fore  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone 

flight 

«y  tbooMod.  down  tlM  c»g.  »d  thro'  the 
▼ales. 

O  imallest  among  peoples !  rough  rock- 
throne 

Of  Freedom  1  warriors  beating  back  the 
swarm 

Of  Turkish  Islam  for  fire  hundred  years. 

Great  Tsemogora  I  never  since  thine  own 

filaek  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the 
storm 

Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountain- 
eers* 


TO  VICTOR  HUGO 

GoBtribnted  to  'The  Nineteenth  Century' 
for  June,  1877.  It  was  written  after  a  Tint  of 
Lknel  Tennyson  to  the  French  poet,  who  after- 
wards thanked  the  author  for  the  sonnet  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  *  Memoir '  (voL  it  p.  218). 

Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance, 
Clood- weaver  of  phantasmal  hopes  and 

fears, 
French  of  the  French,  and  Lord  of  human 

tears; 
Cbild-lorer;   Bard  whose   fame-lit  laurels 

glance 
Dmrk«img  the  wreath,  of  .U  that  would 

advance, 
Beyond  our  strait,  their  claim  to  be  thy 

peers; 
Weird  Titan  by  thy  winter  weight  of  years 
As  yet  unbroken,  stormy  voice  of  France  I 
Who  dost  not  love  our  England  —  so  they 

Will  make  one  people  ere  man's  raee  be 

run: 
And  I,  desiring  that  diviner  day. 
Yield  thee  fuU  thanks  for  thy  full  eour- 

tesy 
To  jonnger  England  in  the  boj  my  son. 


TRANSLATIONS,    ETC 

BATTLE   OF   BRUNANBURH 

A  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  first 
printed  in  the  *  Ballads '  volume,  with  the  fol- 
lowing prefatory  note :  — 

*  Constantinns,  King  of  the  Scots,  after  hav- 
ing sworn  allegiance  to  Athelstan,  allied  him- 
seu  with  the  Danes  of  Ireland  under  Anlaf , 
and  invading  England,  was  defeated  by  Ath- 
elstan and  nis  brother  Edmund  with  greal 
slaughter  at  Bmnanburh  in  the  year  937. 


>  Athelstan  King, 
Lord  among  Earls, 
Bracelet-bestower  and 
Baron  of  Barons, 
He  with  his  brother, 
Edmund  Atheling, 
Graining  a  lifelong 
Glory  in  battle. 
Slew  with  the  sword-edge 
There  by  Bmnanburh, 
Brake  the  shield-wall, 
Hew'd  the  linden-wood,* 
Hack'd  the  battle-shield. 
Sons  of  Edward  with  hammer'd  brands. 

II 

Theirs  was  a  greatness 
Got  from  their  grandsires  — 
Theirs  that  so  often  in 
Strife  with  their  enemies 
Struck  for  their  hoards  and  their  hearths 
and  their  homes. 

Ill 

Bow'd  the  spoiler. 

Bent  the  Scotsman, 

Fell  the  ship-crews 

Doom'd  to  the  death. 
All  the  field  with  blood  of  the  fighters 

Flow'd,  from  when  first  the  great 

Sun-star  of  morning-tide. 

Lamp  of  the  Lord  God 

Lord  everlasting, 
Glode  over  earth  till  the  glorious  ereature 

Sank  to  his  setting. 

*  I  have  more  or  lees  availed  myself  of  my 
son's  prose  translation  of  this  poem  in  the 
*  Contemporary  Review '  (November,  1876). 

*  Shields  of  lindenwood. 
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IV 

There  la  j  many  a  man 
Marr'd  by  tbe  javelin, 
Men  of  the  Northland 
Shot  oyer  ehield. 
There  was  the  Scotsman 
Weary  of 


we 


We  the  West-Sazons, 
Long  as  the  daylight 
Lasted,  in  companies 
Troubled  the  track  of  the  host  that 

hated; 
Grimly  with  swords  that  were  sharp  from 

the  grindstone, 
ilercely  we  luck'd  at  the  flyers  before  us. 

VI 

Mighty  the  Mercian, 
Hard  was  his  hand-play. 
Sparing  not  any  of 
lliose  that  with  Anlaf, 
Warriors  oyer  the 
Weltering  waters 
Borne  in  the  bark's-bosomy 
Drew  to  this  island  — 
Doom'd  to  the  death. 

VII 

five  young  kings  put  asleep  by  the  sword- 
stroke, 
Seven  strong  earls  of  tbe  army  of  Anlaf 
Fell  on  the  war-field,  numberless  numbers, 
Sbipmen  and  Scotsmen. 

VIII 

Then  the  Norse  leader  — 
Dire  was  his  need  of  it, 
Few  were  his  following  — 
Fled  to  his  war-ship; 
Fleeted  his  vessel  to  sea  with  the  kinjr  in 

it, 

Saving  his  life  on  the  fallow  flood. 

IX 

Also  the  crafty  one, 

Constantinus, 

Crept  to  his  North  again, 

Hoar-headed  hero ! 


Slender  warrant  had 
He  to  be  proud  of 


The  welcome  of  war-kmyes^ 
Ho  that  was  reft  of  his 
Folk  and  his  friends  that  had 
Fallen  in  conflict. 
Leaving  his  son  too 
Lost  in  the  carnage, 
Mangled  to  morsel^ 
A  youngster  in  war  I 

XI 


Slender  reason  had  '^ 

iTie  to  be  glad  of 

The  clash  of  the  war-glaire  — 

Traitor  and  trickster 

And  spnmer  of  treaties  — 

He  nor  had  Anlaf 

With  armies  so  broken 

A  reason  for  bragging 

That  they  had  the  better 

In  perils  of  battle 

On  places  of  slaughter  — 

The  struggle  of  standards, 

The  rush  of  the  javelins. 

The  crash  of  the  charges,^ 

The  wielding  of  weapons  — 

The  play  that  they  play*d  with 

The  children  of  Edward. 

XII 

Then  with  their  nail'd  prows 

Parted  the  Norsemen,  a 

Blood-redden'd  relic  of 

Javelins  over 
The  jarring  breaker,  the  deep-sea  billow, 
Shaping  their  way  toward  Dyflen  '  again, 

Shamed  in  their  souls. 

XIII 

Also  the  brethren, 
King  and  Atheling, 
Each  in  his  glory. 
Went  to  bis  own  in  his  own  West-Sazoo 
land. 
Glad  of  the  war. 

XIV 

Many  a  carcase  they  left  to  be  carrion. 
Many  a  livid  one,  many  a  sallow-skin  — 
Left  for  the  white-tail'd  eagle  to  tear  i1 

and 
Left  for  the  homy-nibb'd  raven  to  rend  i< 

and 

^  Lit.  *  the  G^therins^  of  men.* 
s  DahlML 
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Gave  to  the  garbaging  war-bawk  to  gorge 

it,  and 
That  gray  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald. 

XV 

Never  had  hiiger 
Slaughter  of  heroes 
Slain  by  the  sword-edge  — 
Such  as  old  writers 
Have  writ  of  in  histories  — 
Hapt  in  this  isle,  since 
Up  from  the  East  hither 
Saxon  and  Angle  from 
Over  the  broad  billow 
Broke  into  Britain  with 
Haughty  war-workers  who 
Harried  the  Welshman,  when 
Earls  that  were  lured  by  the 
Huneer  of  glory  gat 
Hold  of  the  land. 


ACHILLES  OVER  THE  TRENCH 

[ILIAD,  XVIII.  202] 

First  printed  in  'The  Nineteenth  Century' 
for  AnguBt,  1877. 

So  saying,  light-foot  Iris  pass'd  away. 
Then    rose    Achilles   dear  to  Zeus;    and 

round 
The   warrior's    puissant    shoulders   Pallas 

flung 
Her  fringed  ffigis,  and  around  his  head 
The   glorious  goddess  wreath'd  a  golden 

cloud. 
And  from  it  lighted  an  all-shining  flame. 
As  when  a  smoke  from  a  city  goes  to  heaven 
Far  off  from  out  an  island  girt  by  foes, 
All  day  the  men  contend  in  grievous  war 
From  their  own  city,  but  wiUi  set  of  sun 
Their  fires  flame  thickly,  and  aloft  the  glare 
Flies  streaming,  if  perchance  the  neighbors 

round 
May  see,  and  sail  to  help  them  in  the  war; 
So  from  his  head  the  splendor  went  to  hea- 
ven. 
From  wall  to  dyke  he  stept,  he  stood,  nor 

join'd 
The  Achieans  —  honoring  his  wise  mother's 

word  — 
There  standing,  shouted,  and   Pallas  far 

away 
Call'd ;  and  a  boundless  panic  shook  the  foe. 


For  like  the  clear  voice  when  a  trumpet 

shrills, 
Blown  by  the  fierce  beleaguerers  of  a  town. 
So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  ^akides; 
And  when  the  braa^en  cry  of  .£akides 
Was  heard  among  the  Trojans,  all  their 

hearts 
Were  troubled,  and  the  full-maned  horses 

whirl'd 
The  chariots  backward,  knowing  griefs  at 

hand; 
And  sheer-astounded  were  the  charioteers 
To  see  the  dread,  unweariable  fire 
That  always  o'er  the  great  Peleion's  head 
Bum'd,  for  the  bright-eyed  goddess  made 

it  bum. 
Thrice  from  the  dyke  he  sent  his  mighty 

shout. 
Thrice  backward  reel'd  the  Trojans  and 

allies; 
And  there  and  then  twelve  of  their  noblest 

died 
Among  their  spears  and  chariots. 


TO   PRINCESS    FREDERICA  ON 
HER  MARRIAGE 

Written  on  the  marriage  of  Princess  Freder- 
ica  of  Hanover  to  Baron  Alphonse  de  Pawel- 
Ramming^n  at  Windsor,  April  24,  1880 ;  and 
included  in  the  *  Ballads '  volume. 

The  Princess  was  the  daughter  of  Qeorge  V . 
of  Hanover,  who  died  June  12, 1878. 

O  YOU  that  were  eyes  and  light  to  the 
King  till  he  past  away 
From  the  darkness  of  life  — 
He  saw  not  his  daughter  —  he  blest  her: 
the  blind  King  sees  you  to-day. 
He  blesses  the  wife. 


SIR  JOHN   FRANKLIN 

ON  THE  CENOTAPH  IN  WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY 

Written  b  1877,  and  included  in  the  'Bal- 
lads '  volume. 

Not  here  !  the  white  North  has  thy  bones; 
and  thou. 

Heroic  sailor-soul. 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage  now 

Toward  no  earthly  pole. 
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TO  DANTE 

(written  at  request  of  the  FLOREN- 
TINES) 

Written  for  llie  festival  in  honor  of  Dante, 
opened  by  the  King  of  Italy  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1865,  the  nz  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birUi  of  the  jpoet ;  and  ininted  in  the  *  Bal- 
lads *  yolnme.  Tenn3r8on  did  not  go  to  Flor- 
3noe  at  the  time,  but  sent  the  linea  by  Lord 


Houghton.    For  some  euiioiM  faete 
them,  see  the  *  Memoir,*  voL  iL  p^  ^ 


Kino,  that  hast  reign'd  six  himdred  yeaa^ 

and  grown 
In  power,  and  ever  growesti  aiiioe  thine 

own 
Fair  Florence  honoring  thy  nadTity, 
Thy  Florence  now  the  crown  of  Italy, 
Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  yexae  from  mt, 
I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day, 
Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  a«i^ 


TIRESIAS 


AND   OTHER  POEMS 


This  Tolunie  was  published  in  1885,  with  the  following  dedieaticn :— 

TO  mr  GOOD  FBDEND 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

WHOSE  GKNIU8  AlTD  GKNIALITT 

WILL  BB8T  APPRKdATB  WHAT  MAT  BB  BX8T 

AUD  MAKB  M06T  ALLOWANCE  FOB  WHAT  MAT  BE  WOBffF 

THIS  VOLUME 

IS 

ATFECriONATBLT  DEDICATED 

Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  (*  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,'  2d  ed.,  London,  1893),  remarhs :  '  It  is  ehanc* 
terisdc  of  a  certain  shyness  iu  Tennyson  that  he  never  told  Browning  of  the  dedication,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public  that  the  latter  learned  the  circumstanee 
from  a  friend/ 

The  poems  that  follow,  as  far  as  the  lines  *  To  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Beatrice,'  were  included  io 
the  '  Tirenas '  volume.  The  Idyll,  *  Balin  and  Balan,'  also  appeared  in  this  volume  for  the  fint 
time. 


TO   E.  FITZGERALD 

This  introduciion  to  the  poem  that  follows 
was  apparently  written  on  or  about  March  31, 
1883,  when  Fitzgerald  was  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  rather  more  than  a  year  older 
than  Tennyson,  who  was  bom  August  6,  1809. 
He  died  June  14,  1883,  before  the  volume  con- 
taining the  poem  was  published. 

Old  Fitz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange, 

Where  once  I  tarried  for  a  while, 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  orb  of  change, 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  you  sit 

Beneath  your  sheltering  garden-tree, 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit. 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand,  and  knee, 


Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet. 

As  if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
W^hatever  moved  in  that  full  sheet 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers; 
Who  live  on  milk  and  meal  and  grass; 

And  once  for  ten  long  weeks  I  tried 
Your  table  of  Pythagoras, 

And  seemed  at  first '  a  thing  enslded,' 
As  Shakespeare  has  it,  airy-light 

To  float  above  the  ways  of  men. 
Then  fell  from  that  half-spiritual  height 

Chill'd,  till  I  tasted  flesh  again 
One  night  when  earth  was  winter-black. 

And  all  the  heavens  flashed  in  frost; 
And  on  me,  half-asleep,  came  back 

That  wholesome  heat  the  blood  had  lost. 
And  set  me  climbing  icy  capes 

And  glaciers,  over  which  there  roird 
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To  meet  me  long-arm'd  yines  with  grapes 

Of  Eshcol  hugeness;  for  the  cold 
Without,  and  warmth  within  me,  wrought 

To  mould  the  dream;  but  none  can  say 
That  Lenten  fare  makes  Lenten  thought 

Who  reads  your  golden  Eastern  lay. 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well; 
A  planet  equal  to  the  sun 

Which  cast  it,  that  large  infidel 
Your  Omar;  and  your  Omar  drew 

Full-handed  plaudits  from  our  best 
In  modern  letters,  and  from  two. 

Old  friends  outvaluing  all  the  rest, 
Two  voices  heard  on  earth  no  more; 

But  we  old  friends  are  still  alive. 
And  I  am  nearing  seventy-fonr. 

While  you  have  touch'd  at  seventy-fivC; 
And  so  I  send  a  birthday  line 

Of  greeting;  and  my  son,  who  dipt 
In  some  forgotten  book  of  mine 

With  sallow  scraps  of  manuscripL 
And  dating  many  a  year  ago,  w 

Has  hit  on  this,  which  you  will  take, 
My  Fitz,  and  welcome,  as  I  know. 

Less  for  its  own  than  for  the  sake 
Of  one  recalling  gracious  times. 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 
You  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes, 

And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 


TIRESIAS 

First  published  in  1885,  though  written 
much  earlier,  as  we  learn  from  the  dedicatory 
poem. 

I  WISH  I  were  as  in  the  years  of  old. 
While  yet  the  blessed  daylight  made  itself 
Ruddy  thro'  both  the  roofs  of  sight,  and 

woke 
These  eyes,  now  dull,  but  then  so  keen  to 

seek 
The  meanings   ambush'd   under  all    they 

saw, 
The  flight  of  birds,  the  flame  of  sacrifice. 
What  omens  may  foreshadow  fate  to  man 
And  woman,  and  the  secret  of  the  Gods. 
My  son,   the   Gods,   despite  of  human 

prayer, 
Are  slower  to  forgive  than  human  kin?s.  10 
The  g^at  God  Ares  burns  in  anger  still 
Against  the  guiltless  heirs  of  him  from 

Tyre, 


Our  Cadmus,  out  of  whom  thou  art,  who 

found 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dirce,  smote,  and 

stiird 
Thro'  all  its  folds  the  multitudinous  beast. 
The  dragon,  which  our  trembling  fathers 

caird 
The  Grod's  own  son. 

A  tale,  that  told  to  me, 
When  but  thine  age,  by  age  as  winter- 
white 
As  mine  is  now,  amazed,  but  made  me 

yearn 
For  larger  glimpses  of   that  more  than 

man  20 

Which  rolls  the  heavens,  and  lifts  and  lays 

the  deep, 
Yet  loves  and  hates  with  mortal  hates  and 

loves, 
And  moves  unseen   among  the  ways  of 

men. 
Then,  in  my  wanderings  all  the  lands 

that  lie 
Subjected  to  the  Heliconian  ridge 
Have  heard  this   footstep  fall,  altho'  my 

wont 
Was    more   to  scale  the  highest  of   the 

heights 
With  some  strange  hope  to  see  the  nearer 

God. 
One  naked  peak  —  the  sister  of  the  Sun 
Would  climb  irom  out  the  dark,  and  linger 

there  30 

To  silver  all  the  valleys  with  her  shafts  — 
There  once,   but  long  ago,  five -fold  thy 

term 
Of  years,  I  lay;  the  winds  were  dead  for 

heat; 
The  noonday  crag  made  the  hand  bum; 

and  sick 
For  shadow  —  not  one  bush  was  near  —  I 

rose, 
Following  a  torrent  till  its  myriad  falls 
Found  silence  in  the  hollows  underneath. 

There  in  a  secret  olive-glade  I  saw 
Pallas  Athene  climbing  from  the  bath       39 
In  anger;  yet  one  glittering  foot  disturbed 
The  lucid  well;  one  snowy  knee  was  prest 
Against  the  margin  flowers  |   a  dreadful 

light 
Came  from  her  golden  hair,  her  golden 

helm 
And  all  her  golden  armor  on  the  grass. 
And  from  her  virgin  breast,  and  virgin 

eyes 
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I 


Bemainijig  fizt  on  mine,  till  mine  grew 

dark 
For  ever,  and  I  heard  a  voice  that  said, 
'Henceforth  be  blind,  for  thou  bast  seen 

too  much. 
And  speak  the  truth  that  no  man  may  be- 
lieve.' 
Son,  in  the  hidden  world  of  sight  that 

lives  50 

Behind  this  darkness,  I  behold  her  still. 
Beyond  all  work  of  those  who  carve  the 

stone, 
Beyond  all  dreams  of  Grodlike  womanhood, 
Ineffable  beauty,  out  of  whom,  at  a  glanoe. 
And  as  it  were,  perforce,  upon  me  flash'd 
The  power  of  prophesying  —  but  to  me 
No  power  —  so  chain'd  and  coupled  with 

the  onrse 
Of  blindness  and  their  unbelief  who  heard 
And  heard  not,  when  I  spake  of  famine, 

plague, 
Shrine  -  shattering  earthquake,  fire,  flood, 

thunderbolt,  60 

And  angers  of  the  Gods  for  evil  done 
And  expiation  lack'd  —  no  power  on  Fate 
Theirs,  or  mine  own  !  for  when  the  crowd 

would  roar 
For  blood,  for  war,  whose  issue  was  their 

doom. 
To  cast  wise  words  among  the  multitude 
Was  flinging  fruit  to  lions;  nor,  in  hours 
Of  civil  outbreak,  when  I  knew  the  twain 
Would  each  waste  each,  and  bring  on  both 

the  yoke 
Of  stronger  states,  was  mine  the  voice  to 

curb  69 

The  madness  of  our  cities  and  their  kings. 

Who  ever  turn'd  upon  his  heel  to  hear 
My  warning  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
W  as  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all  ? 
My  counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
Led  backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one  ? 
This  power  hath  work*d  no  good  to  aught 

that  lives. 
And  these  blind  hands  were  useless  in  their 

wars. 
O,  therefore,  that  the  unfulfill'd  desire, 
The  g^ief  for  ever  born  from  griefs  to  be, 
The  boundless  yearning  of  the   prophet's 

heart  —  80 

Could  that  stand  forth,  and  like  a  statue, 

rear'd 
To  some  g^at  citizen,  win  all  praise  from 

all 
Who  past  it,  saying,  '  That  was  he  1 ' 


In  wnt 

Virtne  most  shape  itself  in  deed,  and  tiioi> 
Whom  weakness  or  necessity  have  onunpM 
Within  themselves,  immerging,  eaeh,  Jiis 

urn 
In  his  own  well,  draws  solaoe  as  he  majT- 

MenoDoens,  thou  hast  eyes,  and  I  ean 
Too  plainly  what  full  tides  of  onset  sap 
Our  seven  high  gates,  and  what  a  wei^lit 

of  war  91 

Rides  on  those  ringing  axles !  jingle    d 

bits. 
Shouts,  arrows,  tramp  of  the  hom-footed 

horse 
That  grind  the  glebe  to  powder  I    Stony 

showers 
Of  that  ear-stunning  hail  of  Ares  crash 
Along  the  sounding  walls.     Above,  below, 
Shoc£  after  shock,  the  song-built  towen 

and  gates         ' 
Reel,  bmisMl  and  butted  with  the  shudder 

ing 
War-thf  nder  of  ivon  rams;  and  from  within 
The  city  comes  a  murmur  void  of  joy. 
Lest    she    be    taken     captive  —  maidens, 

wives,  too 

And  mothers  with  their  babblers  of  the 

dawn. 
And  oldest  age  in  shadow  from  the  night. 
Falling  about  their  shrines   before   their 

Gods, 
And  wailing,  *  Save  us.' 

And  they  wail  to  thee  ! 
These  eyeless  eyes,  that  cannot  see  thine 

own. 
See  this,  that  only  in  thy  virtue  lies 
The  saving  of  our  Thebes;  for,  yesternight, 
To   me,  the  great  God  Ares,  whose   one 

bliss 
Is  war  and  human  sacrifice  —  himself 
Blood-red  from  battle,  spear  and  helmet 

tipt  1 10 

With  stormy  light  as  on  a  mast  at  sea. 
Stood     out     before    a    darkness,    crying, 

*  Thebes, 
Thy  Thebes  shall   fall  and  per'-h,   for  I 

loathe 
The  seed  of  Cadmus  —  yet  if  one  of  these 
By  his  own  hand  —  if  one  of  these  —  * 

My  soa» 
No  sound  is  breathed  so  potent  to  coerce, 
And  to  conciliate,  as  their  names  who  dare 
For  that  sweet  mother   land  which  gave 

them  birth 
Nobly  to  do,  nobly  to  die.    Their  names, 
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^rmfen  on  memorial  columns,  are  a  song   i>o 
Heard  in  the  future;  few,  but  more  than 

wall 
-^^  rampart,  their  examples  reach  a  hand 
^«r  thro   all  yean,  and  eyerywhere  they 

meet 
Ajid  kindle    ffenerona    purpose,  and    the 

strength 
Y<o  BKNild  it  into  action  pure  as  theirs. 
Fairer  thy  fate  than  mine,  if  life's  best 

end 
fi«  to  end  well !  and  thon  refusing  this, 
TTnTeaerahle  will  thy  memory  be 
While  men  shall  more  the  lips;  but  if  thon 

dare  — 
Tkoo,  one  of  these,  the  raee  of  Cadmus  — 

then  ISO 

Ko  stone  is  fitted  in  yon  marble  girth 
Whose  echo  shall  not  tongue  thy  glorious 

doom, 
Nor  in  this  payement  but  shall  ring  thy 

name 
To   every  hoof  that   clangs   it,  and  the 

sorings 
Of  Diree  laying  yonder  battle-plain, 
Hcmrd  from  the  roofs  by  night,  will  mur- 
mur thee 
To  thine  own  Thebes,  while  Thebes  thro' 

thee  shall  stand 
Firm-based  with  all  her  Gods. 

The  Dragon's  cave 
Half  hid,  they  tell  me,  now  in  flowing 

yines  — 
Wbere  once  he  dwelt  and  whence  he  roll'd 

himself  140 

At  dead  of  night  —  thon  knowest,  and  that 

smooth  rock 
Before  it,  altar-fashion'd,  where  of  late 
The  woman-breasted  Sphinx,  with  wings 

drawn  back, 
Folded  her  lion  paws,  and  look'd  to  Thebes. 
Tliere  blanch  the  bones  of  whom  she  slew, 

and  these 
Mist  with  her  own,  because  the  fierce  beast 

found 
A  wiser  than  herself,  and  dash'd  herself 
DMd    m    her   t^;    bat  tho.    »t  w>m 

enough, 
Tho*  yoong,  to  loye  thy  wiser,  Unnt  the 

curse  149 

Of  FaUas,  hear,  and  tho'  I  speak  the  troth 
Belieye  I  speak  it,  let  thine  own  hand 


Thj  yosthfn]  poises  into  rest  and  quench 
Tlw  red  God's  nnger,  fearing  not  to  plunge 


Thy  torch  of  life  in  darkness,  rather  —  thou 
Rejoicing  that  the  suu,  the  moon,  the  stars 
Send  no  such  light  upon  the  ways  of  men 
As  one  great  deed. 

Thither,  my  son,  and  there 
Thou,  that  hast  neyer  known  the  embrace 
of  loye,  158 

Offer  thy  maiden  life. 

This  useless  hand  I 
I  felt  one  warm  tear  fall  upon  it.    Gone  ! 
He  will  achieve  his  greatness. 

But  for  me, 
I  would  that  I  were  gather'd  to  my  rest. 
And  mingled  with  the  famous  kings  of  old. 
On  whom  about  their  ocean-islets  flash 
The  faces  of  the  Gods  —  the  wise  man's 

word. 
Here  trampled  by  the  populace  underfoot. 
There  crown'd  with  worship  —  and  these 

eyes  will  find 
The  men  I  knew,  and  watch  the  chariot 

whirl 
About  the  goal  again,  and  hunters  race   169 
The  shadowy  lion,  and  the  warrior-kings. 
In  height  and  prowess  more  than  huutan, 

strive 
Again  for  glory,  while  the  golden  lyre 
Is  ever  sounding  in  heroic  ears 
Heroic  hymns,  and  every  way  the  vales 
Wind,  clouded  with  the  grateful  incense- 
fume 
Of  those  who  mix  all  odor  to  the  Gods 
On  one  fmr  height  in  one  far-shining  fire. 


180 


'  One  height  and  one  far-shining  fire  ! ' 

And  while  I  fancied  that  mv  friend 
For  this  brief  idyll  would  require 

A  less  diffuse  and  opulent  end, 
And  would  defend  his  judgment  well, 

If  I  should  deem  it  over  nice  — 
The  tolling  of  his  funeral  bell 

Broke  on  my  Pagan  Piumdise, 
And  mixt  the  dream  of  classic  times. 

And  all  the  phantoms  of  the  dream. 
With  present  grief,  and  made  the  rhvmes, 

That  miss'd  hb  living  welcome,  seem 
Like  would-be  guests  an  hour  too  late,     199 

Who  down  the  highway  moving  on 
With  easy  laughter  find  the  gate 

Is  bolted,  SM  the  master  gone. 
Gone  into  darkness,  that  full  light 

Of  friendship  !  past,  in  sleep,  away 
By  night,  into  the  deeper  night  1 

The  deeper  night  ?    A  clearer  day 
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Than  our  poor  twilight  dawn  on  earth  — 

If  night,  what  banren  toil  to  be  I 
What    life,    to    maim'd    bj    night,  were 
worth 

Our  living  out  ?    Not  mine  to  me 
Remembering  all  the  golden  hours 

Now  silent,  and  so  man^  dead, 
And  him  the  last;  and  laymg  flowers. 

This  wreath,  above  his  honor*d  head, 
And  praying  that,  when  I  from  henoe 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown. 
My  close  of  earth's  experience 

May  proye  as  peacetul  as  his  own. 


THE   WRECK 

and  the  poems  that  follow  were  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  'Tiresias'  Tolnme, 
unless  otherwise  explained  in  the  prefatory 
notes. 

'The  Wreck,' as  the  *  Bfemoir '  (voL  ii.  p. 318) 
informs  us,  was  'suggested  by  a  catastrophe 
which  happened  to  an  Italian  ressel,  named  the 
Roaina,  bound  from  Catania  for  New  Tork.* 


Hide  me,  mother  f  my  fathers  belong*d  to 

the  church  of  old, 
L  am  driven  by  storm  and  sin  and  death  to 

the  ancient  fold, 
I  cling  to  the  Catholic  Cross  once  more,  to 

the  Faith  that  saves. 
My  brain  is  full  of  the  crash  of  wrecks, 

and  the  roar  of  waves. 
My  life  itself  is  a  wreck,  I  have  sullied  a 

noble  name, 
I  am  flung  from  the  rushing  tide  of  the 

world  as  a  waif  of  shame, 
I  am  roused  by  the  wail  of  a  child,  and 

awake  to  a  livid  light. 
And  a  ghastlier  face  than  ever  has  haunted 

a  grave  by  night. 
I  would  hide  from  the  storm  without,  I 

would  flee  from  the  storm  within, 
I  would  make  my  life  one  prayer  for  a  soul 

that  died  in  his  sin,  lo 

I  was  the  tempter,  mother,  and  mine  was 

the  deeper  fall; 
I  will  sit  at  your  feet,  I  will  hide  my  face, 

I  will  tell  you  all. 


II 


He  that  they  gave  me  to,  mother,  a  heed- 
less and  innocent  bride  — 


I  never  have  frrong'd  his  hearty  IhaYeealy 

wounded  his  pride  ~> 
Spain  in  his  blood  and  the  Jew  ^  daA-Ti^ 

aged,  stately  and  tall  — 
A  prinoelier-looking  man  never  stepttiiN^ 

a  prince's  halL 
And  who,  when  his  anger  was  kindled, 

would  venture  to  give  him  the  my? 
And  a  man  men  fear  is  a  man  to  be  bfed 

by  the  women,  they  say. 
And  I  could  have  lovea  him  too^  if  the 

bloasom  can  dote  on  the  bUght, 
Or  the  young  green  leaf  rejoice  in  the  bxt/L 

that  sears  it  at  night;  jb 

He  would  open  the  books  that  I  priied,aBd 

toss  them  away  with  a  yawn, 
Repell'd  by  the  magnet  of  Art  to  the  whieli 

my  nature  was  drawn. 
The  word  of  the  Poet  by  iHiom  the  deep0 

of  the  world  are  stirr'd. 
The  music  that  robes  it  in  langnage  bs» 

neath  and  beyond  the  wora  ! 
My  Shelley  would  fall  from  my  hands  whea 

he  cast  a  contemptuous  glance 
From  where  he  was  ponng  over  his  Tablef 

of  Trade  and  Finance; 
My  hands,  when  I  heard  him  eoming,  wooU 

drop  from  the  chords  or  the  keys, 
But  ever  1  fail'd  to  please  him,  howe\er  I 

strove  to  please  — 
All  day  long  far-off  in  the  cloud  of  the  city, 

and  there 
Lost,  head  and  heart,  in   the   chances  of 

dividend,  consol,  and  share —        30 
And  at  home  if  I  sought  for  a  kindly  ca- 
ress, beiug  woman  and  weak. 
His  formal  kiss  fell  chill  as  a  flake  of  snow 

on  the  cheek. 
And  so,  when  I  bore  him  a  girl,  when  I 

held  it  aloft  in  my  joy. 
He  look'd  at  it  coldly,  and  said   to  me, 

'  Pity  it  is  n't  a  boy.' 
The  one  thing  given  me,  to  love  and  to  live 

for,  glanced  at  in  scorn  ! 
The  child  that  I  felt  I  could  die  for  —  as 

if  she  were  basely  bom  t 
I  had  lived  a  wild-flower  life,  I  was  planted 

now  in  a  tomb; 
The  daisy  will  shut  to  the  shadow,  I  closed 

my  heart  to  the  gloom; 
I  threw  myself  all  abroad  —  I  would  play 

my  part  with  the  young  39 

By  the  low  foot-lights  of  the  world  — and 

I  caught  the  wreath  that  was  flung. 
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III 

lioUier,  I  bare  not  —  howeyer  their  toogoes 

may  hare  babbled  of  me  — 
Sina'd  thro'  an  animal  vileneas,  for  all  bat 

a  dwarf  wai  he, 
Aad  ftll  bat  a  hnnohbaok  too;  and  I  look'd 

at  him,  first,  askance, 
Whk  pity  —  not  he  the  knight  for  an  am- 

oioiis  girl's  romance  1 
Tho'  wealthy  enough  to  hare  Imsk'd  in  the 

light  of  a  dowerless  smile, 
HaYiigGuids  at  home  and  abroad  in  a  rich 

West-Indian  isle; 
Bat  I  esme  on  him  onoe  at  a  ball,  the  heart 

of  a  listening  crowd  — 
Why,  what  a  brow  was  there !  he  was 

seated  —  speaking  aloud 
To  women,  the  flower  of  the  time,  and  men 

at  the  helm  of  state  — 
Flowing  with  easy  greatness  and  touching 

on  all  things  great,  so 

Seisnee,  philosophy,  song  —  till  I  felt  my- 

seu  ready  to  weep 
Fbr  I  knew  not  what,  when  I  heard  that 

Toice,  —  as  mellow  and  deep 
Af  a  psalm  by  a  mighty  master  and  peal'd 

^WBM  org.! -roll  "^ 

Biriag  snd  falling  —  for,  mother,  the  Toioe 

was  the  Toioe  of  the  soul; 
Aid  the  snn  of  the  soul  made  day  in  the 

dark  of  hb  wonderful  eyes. 
H«e  was  the  hand  that  would  help  me, 

woold  heal  me  —  the  heart  that  was 

wise ! 
Aai  he,  poor  nuui,  when  he  learnt  that  I 

hated  the  ring  I  wore, 
Hs  kslpt  me  with  death,  and  he  heal'd  me 

with  sorrow  for  erermore. 

IV 

FW I  broke  the  bond.    That  day  my  nurse 

hsd  brought  me  the  child. 
^  imall  sweet  face  was  flush'd,  but  it 

eoo*d  to  the  mother  and  smiled.     (<o 
'  Anything  ailine,'  I  ask'd  her,  •  with  baby  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head, 
Aid  the  motherless  mother  Idss'd  it,  and 

tan'd  in  her  haste  and  fled. 


*^9  warm  winds  had  gently  breathed  ns 

away  from  the  hatd  — 
Til  loB|f  sweet  summer  days  upon  deck, 

Sitting  hand  in  hand  ^ 


When  he  clothed  a  naked   miiui  with  the 

wisdom  and  wealth  of  his  own, 
And  I  bow'd  myself  dowu  as  a  slave  to  his 

intellectual  throne, 
When  he  coin'd  into  English  gold  some 

treasure  of  classical  song, 
When  he  flouted  a  statesman's  error,  or 

flamed  at  a  public  wrong, 
When  he  rose  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  an 

eagle  beyond  me,  and  past 
Oyer  the  range  and  the  change  of  the 

world  from  the  first  to  the  last,      70 
When  he  spoke  of  his  tropical  home  in  the 

canes  by  the  purple  tide. 
And  the  high  star-crowns  of  his  palms  on 

the  deep-wooded  mountain-side, 
And  cliffs  all  robed  in  lianas  that  dropt  to 

the  brink  of  his  bay. 
And  trees  like  the  towers  of  a  minster,  the 

sons  of  a  winterless  day. 
*  Pkradise  there  ! '  so  he  said,  but  I  seem'd 

in  Paradise  then 
With  the  first  great  love  I  had  felt  for  the 

first  and  greatest  of  men; 
Ten  long  days  of  summer  and  sin  —  if  it 

must  be  so  — 
But  days  of  a  larger  light  than  I  ever  again 

shall  know  — 
Days  that  will  glimmer,  I  fear,  thro*  life  to 

my  latest  breath; 
'  No  frost  there,'  so  he  said, '  as  in  truest 

love  no  death.'  80 


VI 

Mother,  one  rooming  a  bird  with  a  warble 
plaintively  sweet 

Perch'a  on  the  shrouds,  and  then  fell  flut- 
tering down  at  my  feet; 

I  took  it,  he  made  it  a  cage,  we  fondled  it, 
Stephen  and  I, 

But  it  died,  and  I  thought  of  the  child  for 
a  moment,  I  scarce  know  why. 

VII 

But  if  sin  be  sin,  not  inherited  fate,  as 

many  will  say. 
My  sin  to  my  desolate  little  one  found  me 

at  sea  on  a  day. 
When  her  orphan  wail  came  borne  in  the 

shriek  of  a  growing  innd. 
And  a  voioe  rang  out  in  the  thunders  of 

ocean  and  heaven, '  Thou  hast  sinn'd.* 
And  down  in  the  cabin  were  we,  for  the 

towering  cnMit  of  the  tides 
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Plunged  on  the  Tenel  and  iwept  in  a  eate- 

raet  off  from  her  tides,  90 

And  ever  the  gxeat  stonn  new  with  a  howl 

and  a  hoot  of  the  hhwt 
In  the  rigging,  voioee  of  hell  «>  then  came 

the  crash  of  the  mast. 
*The  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  and  there  I 

h^an  to  weep, 
'  I  am  the  Jonah,  the  crew  should  cast  me 

into  the  deep. 
For,  ah,  God  1  what  a  heart  was  mine  to 

forsake  her  even  for  jon  I ' 
'  NcTcr  the  heart  among  women,'  he  said, 

*  more  tender  ana  true.' 
*  The  heart  I  not  a  mother's  heart,  when  I 

left  mj  dariing  alone.' 
'Comfort  yonrself,  &r  the  heart  of  the 

lather  will  care  for  his  own.' 
<The  heart  of  the  father  will  Bpura  her/ 1 

cried, '  for  the  sin  of  the  wife, 
The  doad  of  the  mother's  shame  will  enfold 

her  and  darken  her  life.'  100 

Then  his  pale  face  twitch'd.    *  O  Stephen, 

I  loTc  joo,  I  lore  proo,  and  yet '  — 
As  I  lean'd  awav  from  his  arms  — '  would 

God,  we  had  never  met ! ' 
And  he  spoke  not — onlj  the  storm;  tall 

after  a  little,  I  yeam'd 
For  his  voice  again,  and  he  call'd  to  me, 

'  Kiss    me  I  '     and    there  —  as    I 

tnm'd  — 
*The  heart,  the  heart!'  I  kissed  him,  I 

clung  to  the  sinking  form, 
And  the  storm  went  roaring  above  ns,  and 

he  —  was  out  of  the  storm. 


VIII 

And  then,  then,  mother,  the  ship  stagger'd 

under  a  thunderous  shock. 
That  shook  us  asunder,  as  if  she  had  struck 

and  crash'd  on  a  rock; 
For  a  huge  sea  smote  every  soul  from  the 

decks  of  the  Falcon  but  one ; 
All   of  them,  all   but  the   man  that  was 

lash'd  to  the  helm  had  gone;         no 
And  I  fell  —  and  the  storm  and  the  days 

went  by,  but  I  knew  no  more  — 
Lost  myself — lay  like   the   dead  by  the 

dead  on  the  cabin  floor. 
Dead  to  the  death  beside  me,  and  lost  to 

the  loss  that  was  mine. 
With   a  dim   dream,  now  and   then,  of  a 

hand  giving  bread  and  wine. 


Tilll  wftefrom  the  trance,  mad  ttt  i^ 
stood  still,  and  the  skisa  were  Um^ 

Bat  the  face  I  had  known,  O  mothH^iH 
not  the  fMc  that  I  knew. 

IX 

Tlie  strange  misfmtnring  mask  tkat  I  mm 

so  amased  me  that  I 
StomUed  on  deck, half  mad.  Iwmkitkg 

myself  over  and  die  • 
Bat  one  —  he  was  waving  a  flag — fhs  «i 

man  left  on  the  wreck  — 
*  Woman,'  —  he  graspt  at  mj  amit *-'itay 

there  I'  —  I erooch'd  npoB  daok— 
'We  are  sinking,  and  yet  tnera'f  hoftt 

look  yonder,'  he  cried,  *  a  sail  I '  m 
In  a  tone  so  rough  that  I  broke  into  fsi^ 

sionate  tem,  and  the  wail 
Of  a  beaten  babe,  till  I  saw  that  a  boat  wsi 

nearingns — then 
All  on  a  8ud<&n  I  thoi^ght»  I  ihall  look  «a 

the  child  again. 


Th^  lower'd  me  down  the  aide,  and  then 

in  the  boat  I  lay 
With  sad  eyes  fist  on  the  lost  aearliome, « 

we  elided  away. 
And  I  sigh'd  as  the  low  dark  hoD  dipt 

under  the  smiling  main, 
'  Had  I  stay*d  with  Aim,  I  had  now  — -  with 

Aim  —  been  out  of  my  pain.' 

XI 

They  took  us  aboard.  The  crew  were  gentle, 
the  captain  kind, 

But  /  was  the  lonely  slave  of  an  often- 
wandering  mind;  ijo 

For  whenever  a  rougher  gust  might  tumble 
a  stormier  wave, 

*  O  Stephen,'  I  moan'd,  '  I  am  coming  to 
thee  in  thine  ocean-grave.' 

And  again,  when  a  balmier  breeze  cnri'd 
over  a  peacefuller  sea, 

I  found  myself  moaning  again,  *  O  child,  I 
am  coming  to  thee.' 

XII 

The  broad  white  brow  of  the  isle— that 
bay  with  the  color'd  sand  — 

Rich  was  the  rose  of  sunset  there,  as  we 
drew  to  the  land; 

All  so  quiet  the  ripple  would  hardly  Uaneh 
into  spray 
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At  the  feet  of  the  clifif;   and  I  pray'd  — 

'  M jT  child,' —  for  I  still  could  pray, — 
'Ifaj  her  life  be  as  blissfully  calm,  be 

ncTer  ffloonu'd  by  the  curse  139 

Of  A  wkf  not  hers  ! ' 

Was  it  weU  with  the  child  ? 

I  wrote  to  the  nurse 
Wlw  bad  borne  my  flower  on  her  hireling 

heart;  and  an  answer  came 
Vet  bum  the  norse  —  nor  yet  to  the  wife 

—  to  her  maiden  name  I 
I  shook  as  I  open'd  the  letter  —  I  knew 

that  hand  too  well  — 
Aid  from  it  a  scrap,  dipt   oat  of  the 

'deaths '  in  a  paper,  fell. 
*Tsa  kwff  sweet  summer  days'  of  fever, 

and  want  of  care  ! 
Aid  foiie  —  that  day  of  the  storm  —  O 

mother,  she  came  to  me  there  I 


DESPAIR 

fbil  pristsd  hi  *  The  NineteenUi  Century ' 
r  November,  1^1,  willi  the  followinic  pe- 
:  *  A  man  and  hk  wife  having  lost  f aitli  in 
a  Qod,  aad  hope  of  a  life  to  eome,  and  being 
■llsvly  nMerable  ia  this,  resolve  to  end  them- 
eeiiee  by  drowning.  The  woman  is  drowned, 
Wt  the  man  reeoned  by  a  ministsr  of  the  sect 
he  had  abandoned.' 


I#  it  yoo,  that  preach'd  in  the  chapel  there 

looking  over  the  sand  ? 
FoUow'd  ns  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd  us, 

and  drew  me  to  land  ? 


II 

did  I  feel  that  night?    Yon  are 
enrions.    How  should  I  tell  ? 

it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?  You 
reseoed  roe  —  yet  —  was  it  well 

JOB  came  nnwish'd  for,  nncall'd,  be- 
tween me  and  the  deep  and  my 
doom, 

days  since,  three  more  dark  days  of 
the  Godless  gloom 

life  without  sun,  without  health,  with- 
out hope,  withont  any  delight 

aytbing  here  apoo  earth?   but,  ah, 
God  I  that  night,  that  night 
the  rolling  eyes  of  the  lighthouse 
tkert  on  the  utal  neck  9 


Of 
la 


Of  land  running  out  into  rock  —  they  had 
saved  many  hundreds  from  wreck  — 

Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  remem- 
ber I  thought,  as  we  past. 

Does  it  matter  how  many  they  saved  ?  we 
are  all  of  us  wreck'd  at  last  — 

*  Do  you  fear  ? '  and  there  came  thro'  the 
roar  of  the  breaker  a  whisper,  a 
breath, 

'  Fear  ?  am  I  not  with  you  ?  I  am  frighted 
at  life,  not  death.' 

Ill 

And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  nniverse 
sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky. 

Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  we  knew 
that  their  light  was  a  lie  — 

Bright  as  with  deathless  hope  —  but,  how- 
ever they  sparkled  and  shone. 

The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them 
were  worlds  of  woe  like  our  own  — 

No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on 
the  earth  below, 

A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation 
and  woe.  »> 

IV 

See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  drear  nightfold 

of  your  fatalist  creed. 
And  we  tum'd  to  the  growing  dawn,  we  had 

hoped  for  a  dawn  indeed. 
When  the  light  of  a  sun  that  was  coming 

would  scatter  the  ffhosts  of  the  pas^ 
And  the  cramping  creeds  that  had  mad- 

den'd  the  peoples  would  vanish  at 

Ust, 
And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our 

human  brother  and  friend. 
For  He  spoke,  or  it  seem'd  that  He  spoke, 

of  a  hell  without  help,  withont  end. 


Hoped  for  a  dawn,  and  it  came,  but  the 

promise  had  faded  away ; 
We  haa  past  from  a  cheerless  night  to  the 

glare  of  a  drearier  day ; 
He  is  only  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  who  was 

onoe  a  pillar  of  fire, 
The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dnst  aad  the 

shadow  of  its  desire  —  so 

Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the 

weak  trodden  down  by  the  strong. 
Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all  massacre, 

murder,  and  wrong. 
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VI 

Of  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on 

that  lonely  shore  — 
Bom  of  the  hrainless  Nature  who  knew  not 

that  which  she  bore  ! 
TrasUng  no  longer    that    earthly  flower 

wonld  be  heavenly  froit  — 
Come  from  the  bmte,  poor  sools  —  no  souls 

— and  to  die  with  the  brute  — 

VII 

Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity;  I 

know  you  of  old  — 
Small  pity  for  those  that    have   ranged 

from  the  narrow  warmth  of  your 

fold, 
Where  you  bawl'd  the  dark  side  of  your 

faith  and  a  God  of  eternal  rage, 
Till  you  flung  us  back  on  ourselves,  and  the 

human  heart,  and  the  Age.  40 

VIII 

But  pity  —  the  Pagan  held  it  a  Woe  — -  was 

in  her  and  in  me. 
Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying 

God  that  should  be  I 
Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an 

idiot  power. 
And  pity  for  our  own  selves  on  an  earth 

that  bore  not  a  flower; 
Pity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or 

the  deep. 
And  pity  for  our  own  selves  till  we  long'd 

for  eternal  sleep. 

IX 

*  Lightly  step  over  the  sands !  the  waters 

^-  you  hear  them  call ! 
Life   with   its   anguish,   and   horrors,  and 

errors  —  away  with  it  all  ! ' 
And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own  —  she 

was  always  loyal  and  sweet  — 
Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk 

came  playing  about  our  feet.  s^ 

There  was  a  strong  sea-current  wonld  sweep 

us  out  to  the  main. 

*  Ah,  God  ! '  tho'  I  felt  as  I  spoke  I  was 

taking  the  name  in  vain  — 

*  Ah,  God  !  *  and  we  tum'd  to  each  other, 

we  kiss'd,  we  embraced,  she  and  I, 
Knowing  the  love  we  were  used  to  believe 

everlasting  would  die. 
We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books,  and 

wc  lean'd  to  the  darker  side  — 


Ah,  Godyshoold  we  find  Him,  pcrhipsi 

haps,  if  we  died,  if  we  died; 
We  never  had  found  Him  on  euih, 

earth  is  a  fiUheriess  hell— 
'Dear  love,  for  ever  and  ever,  for 

and  ever  farewell  I ' 
Never  a  cry  so  desolate,  not  ainee  the 

began. 
Never  a  kiss  so  sad,  no,  not  ainee  the 

ing  of  man  I 


But  the  blind  wave 

yon  saved  me,  a  valueless  life. 
Not  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine  I    Ton  hv 

parted  the  man  from  the  wi£e. 
I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  all 

in  the  sea; 
If  a  curse  meant  aught,  I  wonld  eone 

for  not  having  let  me  be. 

XI 

Visions  of  youth  —  for  my  brain' 
with  the  water,  it  seems; 

I  had  past  into  perfect  quiet  at  length  oift 
of  pleasant  dreams. 

And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning — 
what  was  it  when  mateh'd  with  the 


pains 
Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a  wretched  life 
ing  back  thro'  the  veins  ? 


XII 

Why  should  I  live  ?  one  son  had  forged  oi 

his  father  and  fled. 
And  if  I  believed  in  a  God,  I  would  thank 

Him,  the  other  is  dead,  70 

And  there  was  a  baby-g^l,  that  had  never 

look'd  on  the  light; 
Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  she  past  from 

the  night  to  the  night. 

XIII 

But  the  crime,  if  a  crime,  of  her  eldesi- 

bom,  her  glory,  her  boast. 
Struck  hard  at   the   tender  heart  of   the 

mother,  and  broke  it  almost; 
Tho\  glory  and  shame  dying  out  for  ever  in 

endless  time. 
Does  it  matter  so  much  whether  crown'd 

for  a  virtue,  or  hang*d  for  a  crime  ? 

XIV 

And  ruinM  by  him,  by  Atm,  I  stood  theiei 
naked,  amazed 
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In  a  world  of  arrogant  opolenoe,  f ear'd  my- 
self turning  crazed, 

And  I  would  not  be  mook'd  in  a  mad- 
house !  and  she,  the  delicate  wife, 

With  a  grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if 
cured,  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  —    80 

XV 

Why  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  tor- 
ture, a  moment  of  pain. 
If  eyery  man  die  for  ever,  if  all  his  griefs 

are  in  vaia. 
And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be 

wheel'd  thro  the  silence  of  space, 
Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vaniahing 

race, 
When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last, 

and  its  last  brother-worm  will  have 

fled 
From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in 

the  rocks  of  an  earth  that  is  dead  ? 

XVI 

Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible 
infidel  writings  ?    O,  yes. 

For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see, 
of  the  popular  press. 

When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and 
the  owls  are  whooping  at  noon. 

And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill  and 
crows  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,      90 

Till  the  sun  and  the  moon  of  our  science 
are  both  of  them  turned  into  blood. 

And  Hope  vnll  have  broken  her  heart,  run- 
ning after  a  shadow  of  good; 

For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books 
are  scatterd  from  hand  to  hand  — 

We  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel  too, 
looking  over  the  sand. 

XVII 

What !  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love 
that  has  served  us  so  well  ? 

Infinite  cruelty  rather  that  made  everlast- 
ing hell, 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom'd  us,  and 
does  what  he  will  with  his  own; 

Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never 
has  heard  us  groan  t 

XVIII 

Hell  ?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal, 
as  men  have  been  told,  99 

The  lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and 
the  miser  would  yearn  for  his  gold, 


And  so  there  were  hell  for  ever  I  but  were 

there  a  God,  as  you  say. 
His  love  would  have  power  over  hell  till  it 

utterly  vanish'd  away. 

XIX 

Ah,  yet  —  I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at 

times,  in  mv  gloomiest  woe. 
Of  a  God  behind  all  —  after  all  —  the  great 

God,  for  aught  that  I  know; 
But  the  God  of  love  and  of  hell  together  — 

they  cannot  be  thought. 
If  there  be  such  a  God,  may  the  Great  God 

curse  him  and  bring  him  to  nought  I 

XX 

Blasphemy  I  whose  is  the  fault  ?  is  it 
mine  ?  for  why  would  you  save 

A  madman  to  vex  you  with  wretched  words, 
who  is  best  in  his  grave  ? 

Blasphemy  !  ay,  why  not,  being  damn*d  be- 
yond hope  of  grace  ?  109 

O,  would  I  were  yonder  with  her,  and 
away  from  your  faith  and  your  face  ! 

Blasphemy  !  true  !  I  have  scared  yon  pale 
with  my  scandalous  talk. 

But  the  blaspnemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in 
the  way  that  you  walk. 

XXI 

Hence  I  she  is  gone !  can  I  stay  ?  can  J 

breathe  divorced  from  the  past  ? 
Yon  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eyes  if  I 

do  not  escape  you  at  last. 
Our  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it 

a  felo-de-se. 
And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if 

you  will,  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 
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The  '  Memoir '  (vol.  ii.  p.  319)  quotes  from 
the  poet's  MS. :  *  The  whole  poem  in  very  per- 
sonaJ.  The  passages  about  "Faith  "  and  the 
"Passion  of  the  Past"  were  more  especially 
my  own  pemonal  feelings.  This  *'  Passion  cdf 
the  Past "  I  used  to  feel  when  a  boy.' 

A  THOUSAND  summers  ere  the  time  of 

Christ, 
From  out  his  ancient  city  came  a  Seer 
Whom  one  that  loved  and  honor'd  him,  and 

yet 
Was  no  disciple,  richly  garb'd,  bnt  worn 
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From  wasteful    liYing,  followed  —  in  his 

haud 
A  scroll  of  yersa  —  till  that  old  man  before 
A    cayem    whence    an   affluent    fountain 

pour'd 
From  darkness  into  daylight,  tnm'd  and 

spoke: 

'This  wealth  of  waters  might  but  seem 

to  draw 
From  yon  dark  cave,  but,  son,  the  source  is 

higher,  lo 

Yon  summit  half- a- league  in  air  —  and 

higher 
The  cloud  that  hides  it  —  higher  still  the 

heavens 
Whereby  the    dond    was    moulded,   and 

whereout 
The  doud  descended.    Force  is  from  the 

heights. 
I  am  wearied  of  our  city,  son,  and  go 
To  spend  my  one  last  year  among  the  hills. 
What  hast  thou  there  ?     Some  death-song 

for  the  Ghouls 
To  make  their  banquet  relish  ?  let  me  read. 


*  **  How  far  thro*  all  the  bloom  and  brake 

That  nightingale  ia  heard  I 
What  power  but  the  bird^s  ooold  make 

This  mnsic  in  the  bird  ? 
How  sammer-bri^ht  are  yonder  skies. 

And  earth  as  fair  in  hue ! 
And  yet  what  sign  of  aught  that  lies 

Behind  the  green  and  blue  ? 
But  man  to-day  is  fancy *s  fool 

As  man  hath  ever  been. 
The  nameless  Power,  or  Powers,  that  rule 


90 


Were  never  heard  or  seen. 


»» 


30 


If  thou   wouldst  hear  the  Nameless,  and 

wilt  dive 
Into  the  temple-cave  of  thine  own  self, 
There,  broodmg  by  the  central  altar,  thou 
Mayst  haply  learn  the  Nameless  hath   a 

voice, 
By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou  be  wise, 
As  if   thou   knewest,  tho'   thou   canst  not 

know; 
For  Knowledge  is  the  swallow  on  the  lake 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surface-shadow  there 
But  never  yet  hath  dipt  into  the  abysm,    39 
The  abysm  of  all  abysms,  beneath,  within 
The  bine  of  sky  and  sea,  the  green  of  earth. 
And  in  the  million-millionth  of  a  grain 
Which  cleft  and  cleft  again  for  evermore, 
ind  ever  vanishing,  never  vanishes, 


To  me,  my  son,  more  mystie  than  mjmUf 
Or  even  than  the  Nameless  is  to  m^. 
'And  when  thoa  sendest  thj  free  sod 

thro'  heavea, 
Nor  nndeistandest  bound  nor  bonadlsM 

ness. 
Thou  seest  the  Nameless  of  the  hnndrsd 

names. 
*  And  if  the  Nameless  should  withdnv 

from  all  ys 

Thy  frailty  counts  most  real,  all  thj  worid 
Might  vamsh  like  thy  shadow  in  t£e  daik. 


*  "  And  finee  —  from  when  this  eaiik 
The  Nameless  never  came 
Among  ns,  never  spake  with  man, 
And  never  named  the  Name  **— 


Thou  canst  not  prove  the  Nameless,  O  m^ 

son. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  the  world  thoa  mod- 
est in. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  thou  art  body 

alone. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thoa  mrt  spizit 

alone,  fa 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  both  in 

one. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  thou  art  immortal, 

no, 
Nor  yet  that  thou  art   mortal  —  nay,  my 

son, 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  I,  who  speak 

with  thee. 
Am  not  thyself  in  converse  with  thyself. 
For  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven. 
Nor   yet  disproven.     Wherefore   tiiou   be 

wise. 
Cleave  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt. 
And  cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  forms  of 

Faith  ! 
She   reels   not   in   the    storm   of   warring 

words,  70 

She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  "  Yes  **  and 

"  No," 
She  sees  the  best  that  glimmers  thro*  the 

worst. 
She  feels  the  sun  is  hid  but  for  a  night. 
She   spies   the   summer    thro'   the   winter 

bud. 
She  tastes   the   fruit  before   the   blossom 

falls. 
She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg. 
She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  wau^ 

«« Mirage  1'' 
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* *'  What  Power?  avght  akm  to  Mind, 
The  mind  in  me  and  yon  ? 
Orpower  an  of  the  Gods  gone  blind 
Who  see  not  what  they  do  ?  " 


80 


But  some  in  yonder  city  hold,  my  son, 
That  none  but  gods  could  build  this  house 

of  ours, 
So  beautiful,  vast,  various,  so  beyond 
All  work  of  man,  yet,  like  all  work  of  man, 
A  beauty  with   defect  —  till  That  which 

knows, 
And  is  not  known,  but  felt  thro'  what  we 

feel 
Within  ourselves  is  highest,  shall  descend 
On  this  half-deed,  and  shape  it  at  the  last 
According  to  the   Highest  in  the  I{igh- 

est.  90 

* "  What  Power  but  the  Years  that  make 

And  break  the  vase  of  olay, 
And  stir  the  sleeping  earth,  and  wake 

The  bloom  that  fades  away  ? 
What  mlers  but  the  Days  and  Hours 

That  cancel  weal  with  woe, 
And  wind  the  front  of  youth  with  flowers. 

And  cap  our  age  with  snow  ?  *' 

The  days  and  hours  are  ever  glancing  by. 
And  seem  to  flicker  past  thro'  sun  and 

shade,  100 

Or  short,  or  long,  as   Pleasure  leads,  or 

Pain, 
But  with  the  Nameless  is  nor  day  nor  hour; 
Tho'    we,   thin    minds,   who    creep    from 

thought  to  thought, 
Break  into  "  Thens  "  and  «  Whens  "  the 

Eternal  Now  — 
This  double  seeming  of  the  single  world  I  — 
My  words    are  like  the    babblings  in  a 

dream 
Of  nightmare,  when  the  babblings  break 

the  dream. 
But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dream-world  of 

ours, 
Kor  take  thy  dial  for  thy  deity, 
But  make  the  passing  shadow  serve  thy 

will.  110 

'  ^  The  years  that  made  the  stripling  wise 

Undo  their  work  again, 
And  leave  him,  blind  of  heart  and  eyes, 

The  last  and  least  of  men  ; 
Who  clings  to  earth,  and  once  wonld  dare 

Hell-heat  or  Arctic  cold, 
And  now  one  breath  of  cooler  air 

Would  loose  him  from  his  hold. 


His  winter  chills  him  to  the  root, 

He  withers  marrow  and  mind ;  >3o 

The  kernel  of  the  shrivelled  &uit 

Is  jutting  thro'  the  rind ; 
The  tiger  spasms  tear  his  chest, 

The  palsv  wags  his  head ; 
The  wife,  the  sons,  who  love  him  best 

Would  fain  that  he  were  dead ; 
The  g^efs  by  which  he  once  was  wrung 

Were  never  worth  the  while  "  — 

Who  knows  ?  or  whether  this  earth-narrow 

life  IS9 

Be  yet  but  yolk,  and  forming  in  the  shell  ? 


( it 


The  shaft  of  scorn  that  once  had  stnng 
But  wakes  a  dotard  smile." 


150 


The  placid  gleam  of  sunset  after  storm  I 

*  **  The  statesman's  brain  that  sway'd  the  past 

Is  feebler  than  his  knees ; 
The  passive  sailor  wrecks  at  last 

In  ever-silent  seas ; 
The  warrior  hath  forgot  his  arms. 

The  learned  all  his  lore ; 
The  changing  market  frets  or  charms       140 

The  merchant's  hope  no  more : 
The  prophet^s  beacon  bum'd  in  vain. 

And  now  is  lost  in  doud ; 
The  plowman  passes,  bent  with  pain. 

To  mix  with  what  he  plow'd ; 
The  poet  whom  his  age  wonld  quote 

As  heir  of  endless  fame  — 
He  knows  not  even  the  book  he  wrote. 

Not  even  his  own  name. 
For  man  has  overlived  his  day. 

And,  darkening  in  the  light, 
Scarce  feels  the  senses  break  away 

To  mix  with  ancient  Night." 

The  shell  must  break  before  the  bird  can 

fly. 

' "  The  years  that  when  my  youth  began 

Had  set  the  lily  and  rose 
By  all  my  ways  where'er  they  ran, 

Have  ended  mortal  foes ; 
My  rose  of  love  for  ever  gfbne. 

My  lily  of  truth  and  trust  —  160 

They  made  her  lily  and  rose  in  one, 

And  changed  her  into  dust 
O  rose-tree  planted  in  my  grief. 

And  g^wing  on  her  tomb, 
Her  dust  is  greening  in  your  leaf, 

Her  blood  is  in  your  bloom. 
O  slender  lily  waving  there. 

And  laughing  back  the  light, 
In  vain  you  tell  me  '  Earth  is  fair' 

When  all  is  dark  as  night."  tjo 
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My  son,  the  world  is  dark  with  griefs  and 

graves, 
So  dark  that  men  cry  out  against  the  hea- 
vens. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  darkness  is  in 

man? 
The  doors  of  Night  may  be  the  gates  of 

Light; 
For  wert  thoa  bom  or  blind  or  deaf,  and 

then 
Suddenly  heal'd,  how  wouldst  thou  glory 

in  all 
The  splendors  and  the  voices  of  the  world  I 
And  we,  the  poor  earth's  dying  race,  and 

yet 
No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phantom 

shore  179 

Await  the  last  and  largest  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walls  of  this  illusion  fade, 
And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

*  **  But  vain  the  tears  for  darkened  yean 

As  laughter  over  wine, 
And  vain  the  laughter  as  the  tears, 

O  brother,  mine  or  thine, 
For  all  that  laugh,  and  all  that  weep 

And  all  that  breathe  are  one 
Slight  ripple  on  the  bonndlen  deep 

That  moves,  and  all  is  gone."  190 

But  that  one  ripple  on  the  boundless  deep 
Feels  that  the  deep  is  boundless,  and  it- 
self 
For  ever  changing  form,  but  evermore 
One  with  the  boundless  motion  of  the  deep. 

*  ^  Yet  wine  and  lauehter,  friends  I  and  set 

The  lamps  alight,  and  call 
For  gfolden  music,  and  forsfet 
The  darkness  of  the  paU.** 

If  utter  darkness  closed  the  day,  my 
son  — 

But  earth's  dark  forehead  flings  athwart 
the  heavens  aoo 

Her  shadow  crowu'd  with  stars  —  and  yon- 
der —  out 

To  northward  —  some  that  never  set,  but 
pass 

From  sight  and  night  to  lose  themselves  in 
day. 

I  hate  the  black  negation  of  the  bier. 

And  wish  the  dead,  as  happier  than  our- 
selves 

And  higher,  having  climb'd  one  step  be- 
vond 


Our  yilla^  miseries,  might  be  borne  ia 

white 
To  burial  or  to  burning,    hymn'd    from 

hence 
With  songs  in  praise  of  death,  and  crown'd 

with  flowers  I 

' "  O  worms  and  mag«>ts  of  to-day  »• 

Without  their  hope  of  wings  I  ** 

But  louder  than  thy  rhyme  the  silent  Word 
Of  that  world-prophet  in  the  heart  of  man. 

* "  Tho*  some  have  gleams,  or  so  they  Miy, 
Of  more  than  mortal  things." 

To-day  ?  but  what  of  yesterday  ?  for  oft 
On  me,  when  boy,  there  came  what  then  I 

^  caU'd, 
Who  knew  no  books  and  no  philosophies, 
In  my  boy -phrase,  "The  Passion  of  the 

Past." 
The  first  gray  streak  of  earliest  8ammeF> 

dawn,  am 

The    last  long  strife  of  waning  erimaoa 

gloom, 
As  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one  — 
A  height,   a  broken  grange,  a  gTO¥e,  a 

flower 
Had  murmurs,  "Lost  and  gone,  and  lost 

and  gone  1 " 
A  breath,   a  whisper  —  some  divine  faie» 

well  — 
Desolate  sweetness  —  far  and  far  away  — 
What  had  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost,  the 

boy? 
I  know  not,  and  I  speak  of  what  has  been. 
*  And  more,  my  son  !  for  more  than  onoe 

when  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself  ajo 

The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself. 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  Self  was  loosed. 
And  past  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  into  heaven.     I  touch'd  my  limhf, 

the  limbs 
Were  strange,  not  mine  —  and  yet  no  shade 

of  doubt. 
But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  self 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  match'd  with 

ours 
Were    sun    to  spark  —  nnshadowable  in 

words. 
Themselves    but    shadows  of    a   shadow* 

world. 

* "  And  idle  fi^leams  will  oome  and  go^       H* 
But  still  the  clouds  remain; " 
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1^  ^oodi  themtelYM  are  children  of  the 
Son* 

^  **  And  IHght  and  Shadow  rnU  below 
Whea  oaly  Day  thoold  reign." 

Afed  Day  aad  Night  are  children  of  the 

San, 
Aid  idk  gleamt  to  thee  ate  light  to  me. 
Soon  lay,  the  Light  was  father  of  the 

Night, 
Aad  tomey  the  Night  was  father  of  the 

Light, 
No  night,  no  day !  *- 1  tonch  thy  world 

again  — 
No  ill,  no  good  I  each  oonnter4emi8,  my 
■on,  ^  3SO 

Are  border-raoet,  holding  each  its  own 
By  endlees  war.    But  night  enough  is  there 
In  yon  dark  city.   Get  thee  back;  and  since 
Tba  koT  to  that  weird  casket,  which  for 

thee 
BbI  holds  a  skull,  is  neither  thine  nor  mine, 
Bal  in  the  hand  of  what  is  more  than  man, 
Or  in  man's  hand  when  man  is  more  than 


Ltt  be  tiiy  wail,  and  help  thy  fellow-men. 
And  make  thy  gold  thy  vassal,  not  thy 

king,  a59 

And  flinff  free  alms  into  the  beggar's  bowl, 
Aad  send  the  day  into  the  darkened  heart; 
N«ir  list  for  gueraon  in  the  voice  of  men, 
A  dying  echo  from  a  falling  wall; 
N«ir  care  —  for  Hunger  hath  the  evil  eye  — 
To  vex  the  noon  with  fieir  gems,  or  fold 
Tby   presence  in  the  silk  of  sumptuous 

looms; 
N«ir  roll  thy  viands  on  a  luscious  tongue, 
N«ir  drown  thyself  with  flies  in  honeyed 

wine; 
Nor  thou  be  ragefnl,  like  a  handled  bee, 
And  lose  thy  lite  by  usage  of  thy  sting;  270 
Nor  harm  an  adder  thro  the  lust  for  harm. 
Nor  make  a  snail's  horn  shrink  for  wanton- 


Aad  more  —  think  well  I  Do-well  will  fol- 
low thought. 

And  in  the  fatal  sequence  of  this  world 

An  evil  thought  may  soil  thy  children's 
blood; 

Bat  enrb  the  beast  would  cast  thee  in  the 
mire. 

And  leave  the  hot  swamp  of  voluptuous- 
ness, 

A  eland  between  the  Nameless  and  thyself, 


And  la^  thine  uphill  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
And  chmb  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  whence, 

if  thou  aSo 

Look  higher,  then  —  perehanoe  — -  thou  may- 

est  —  beyond 
A  hundred  ever-rising  mountain  lines, 
And  past  the  range  of  Night  and  Shadow 

^^  BAA 

The  high-heaven  dawn  of  more  than  mortal 

day 
Strike  on  the  Mount  of  Vision  I 

So,  farewell.' 
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Arb  yon  sleeping  ?  have  yon  forgotten  ? 

do  not  sleep,  my  sister  dear  I 
How  can  yon  sleep  ?  the  morning  brings 

the  day  I  hate  and  fear; 
The  cock  has  crow'd  already  once,  he  crows 

before  his  time; 
Awake  t  the  creeping  |^limmer  steals,  the 

hills  are  white  with  rime. 

II 

Ah,  clasp  me  in  your  arms,  sister,  ah,  fold 

me  to  your  breast  I 
Ah,  let  me  weep  my  fill  once  more,  and  cry 

myself  to  rest  f 
To  rest  ?  to  rest  and  wake  no  more  were 

better  rest  for  me. 
Than  to  waken  every  morning  to  that  face 

I  loathe  to  see. 

m 

I  envied  yonr  sweet  slumber,  all  night  so 

calm  you  lay ; 
The  night  was  calm,  the  mom  is  calm,  and 

like  another  day ;  10 

But  I  could  wish  yon  moaning  sea  would 

rise  and  burst  the  shore, 
And  such  a  whirlwind  blow  these  woods  as 

never  blew  before. 


IV 


For,  one  by  one,  the  stars  went  down  across 

the  gleaming  pane. 
And  project  after  project  rose,  and  all  of 

them  were  vain; 
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Hie  Uaekihcun-blonoiii  fades  and  nils  and 
leaves  the  bitter  sloe. 


Tlie  hope  I  catch  at  vanishes,  aad  jooth  is 
toxn'd  to  woe. 


Come,  speak  a  little  eomfort  I  all  night  I 

pray'd  with  tears. 
And  yet  no  eomfort  eame  to  me,  and  now 

the  mom  appears, 
When  he  will  tear  me  from  yoor  side,  who 

bought  me  for  his  slave; 
Tins  father  pays  his  debt  with  me,  and 

weds  me  to  my  grave.  ao 

VI 

What  father,  this  or  mine,  was  he,  nho,  on 

that  summer  day 
When  I  had  fallen  from  off  the  crag  we 

damber'd  up  in  lilay. 
Found,  fear'd  me  deaa,  mod  groan'd,  and 

took  and  Idss'd  me,  ana  again 
He  kiss'd  me;  and  I  loved  him  then;  he 

was  my  fiither  then. 

vn 

No  father  now,  the  tyrant  vassal  of  a  ty- 
rant vice  I 

The  godless  Jephtha  vows  his  child  .  .  . 
to  one  cast  of  the  dice. 

These  ancient  woods,  this  Hall  at  last  will 
go  —  perhaps  have  gone, 

Except  his  own  meek  daughter  yield  her 
life,  heart,  soul  to  one  — 

VIII 

To  one  who  knows  I  scorn  him.    O,  the 

formal  mocking  bow, 
The  cruel  smile,  the  courtly  phrase  that 

masks  his  malice  now  —  30 

But  often  in  the  sidelong  eyes  a  gleam  of  all 

things  ill  — 
It  is  not  Love  but  Hate  that  weds  a  bride 

against  her  will; 

IX 

Hate,  that  would   pluck  from  this   true 

breast  the  locket  that  I  wear. 
The  precious  crystal  into  which  I  braided 

Edwin's  hair  I 
The  love  that  keeps  this  heart  alive  beats 

on  it  night  and  day  — 
One  golden  curl,  his  golden  gift,  before  he 

past  away. 


He  left  ns  weemng  in  the  woods;  Us 

was  on  the  sand; 
How  slowly  down  the  roeiks  ha  west, 

loth  to  qnit  the  land  I 
And  all  rn^y  life  was  darken'd,  m  I  saw  tht 

white  sail  ran. 
And  darken,  up  that  lane  of  h^^  into  tht 

•ettingson.  41 

XI 

How  often  have  we  wateh'd  the  nm  him 

from  ns  thro'  the  West, 
And  follow  Edwin  to  those  iales^  tlMss 

Islands  of  the  Blest  I 
Is  kt  not  thero  ?  would  I  wero  there,  the 

friend,  the  bride,  the  wife. 
With  him,  where  summer  never  dies^  with 

Love,  the  son  of  life  I 

xn 

O,  would  I  were  in  Edmi's  aims — obho 

more  —  to  feel  his  breath 
Upon  my  cheek — on  Edwin's  ahip^  witfi 

Edwin,  even  in  death, 
Tho'  all  about  the  shnddenng  wroek  the 

death-white  sea  should  rave. 
Or  if  lip  were  laid  to  lip  on  the  pillows  of 

the  wave ! 

xin 

Shall  I  take  Aim f  I  kneel  with  himt    1 

swear  and  swear  forsworn 
To  love  bim  most  whom  most  I  loathe,  to 

honor  whom  I  scorn  ?  so 

The  Fiend  would  yell,  the  grave  would 

yawn,   my    mother's    ghost    would 

rise  — 
To  lie,  to  lie  —  in  God's  own  boose  —  the 

blackest  of  all  lies  I 

XIV 

Why  —  rather  than  that  band  in  mine,  tho' 
every  pulse  would  freeze, 

I  'd  sooner  fold  an  icy  corpse  dead  of  some 
foul  disease. 

Wed  him  ?  I  will  not  wed  him,  let  them 
spurn  me  from  the  doors. 

And  I  will  wander  till  I  die  about  the  bar- 
ren moors. 

XV 

The  dear,  mad  bride  who  stabb'd  her  bride* 
groom  on  her  bridal  night  — 
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^  >uidt  then  I  mm  mad,  bnt  sane  if  she 

were  in  the  right 
^7  liiher*!  madpem  makes  me  mad  —  but 

wofds  are  only  words ! 
I  am  aoi  mad,  not  yet,  not  quite  —  There  I 

listen  how  the  birds  60 

XVI 

Bifin  to  warble  yonder  in  the  bndding 

orchard  trees  I 
Thm  lark  has  past  from  earth  to  heaven 

Qpon  the  morning  breexe  t 
How  gladiT,  were  I  one  of  those,  how  early 

womd  I  wake ! 
Amd  yet  the  sorrow  that  I  bear  is  sorrow 
for  kii  sake. 

XVII 

Thmj  loTe  their  mates,  to  whom  they  sing; 

or  else  their  songs,  that  meet 
Tba  morning  with  such  music,  would  never 

be  so  sweet  I 
And  tbo*  these  fathers  will  not  hear,  the 

blessed  Heavens  are  just, 
Aad  Love  is  fire,  and  bums  the  feet  would 

trample  it  to  dust 

XVIII 

A  door  was  open'd  in  the  house  —  who  ? 

who  ?  my  father  sleeps  ! 
A  stealthy  foot  upon  the  stair  I  he  —  some 

one  —  this  way  creeps  I  70 

If  be  ?  yes,  he  —  lurks,  listens,  fears  his 

vietim  may  have  fled  — 
He  I  where  is  some  sharp-pointed  thing  ? 

be  eomes,  and  finds  me  dead. 

XIX 

Kot  he,  not  yet !  and  time  to  act — but  how 
my  temples  bum  I 

And  idle  fancies  flutter  me,  I  know  not 
where  to  turn; 

8peak  to  me,  sister,  counsel  me;  this  mar- 
riage must  not  be. 

Ton  only  know  the  love  that  makes  the 
world  a  world  to  me  ! 

XX 

Our  gentle  mother,  had  she  lived  —  but  we 

were  left  alone. 
That  other  left  ns  to  ourselves,  be  cared 

not  for  his  own; 
80  all  the  summer  long  we  roam'd  in  these 

wild  woods  of  ours. 
My  Edwin  loved  to  call  ns  then '  his  two 
woodland  flowers.'  80 


XXI 

Wild  flowers  blowing  side  by  side  in  €rod*s 

free  light  and  air. 
Wild  flowers  of  the  secret  woods,  when 

Edwin  found  us  there, 
Wild  woods  in  which  we  roved  with  him, 

and  heard  his  passionate  vow, 
Wild  woods  in  which  we  rove  no  more,  if 

we  be  parted  now  I 

XXII 

Ton  will  not  leave  me  thus  in  grief  to  wan- 
der forth  forlorn ; 

We  never  changed  a  bitter  word,  not  onoe 
since  we  were  bom; 

Our  dying  mother  join'd  our  hands;  she 
knew  this  father  well ; 

She  bade  us  love,  like  souls  in  heaven,  and 
now  I  fly  from  hell, 

XXIII 

And  yon  with  me;  and  we  shall  light  upon 

some  lonely  shore. 
Some  lodge  within  the  waste  sea-dunes,  and 

hear  the  waters  roar,  90 

And  see  the  ships  from  out  the  West  go 

dipping  thro'  the  foam, 
And  sunshine  on  that  sail  at  last  whicb 

brings  our  Edwin  home. 

XXIV 

Bnt  look,  the  morning  grows  apace,  and 

lights  the  old  church-tower. 
And  lights  the  clock  t  the  hand  points  five 

—  O,  me  !  —  it  strikes  the  hour  — 
I  bide  no  more,  I  meet  my  fate,  whatever 

ills  betide  I 
Arise,  mv  own  tme  sister,  come  forth  I  the 

world  is  wide. 

XXV 

And  yet  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease,  my  eyes  are 
dim  with  dew, 

I  seem  to  see  a  new-dug  grave  up  yonder 
by  the  yew  I 

If  we  should  never  more  return,  but  wan- 
der hand  in  hand 

With  breaking  hearts,  without  a  friend, 
and  in  a  distant  land  t 


too 


XXVI 


O  sweet,  they  tell  me  that  the  world  is 

hard,  and  harsh  of  mind. 
But  can  it  be  so  hard,  so  harsh,  as  those 

that  should  be  kind  ? 
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That  maiten  not    Let  come  what  will;  at 

last  the  end  is  sure, 
Aod  every  heart  that  loTei  with  tmtb  is 

equal  to  endure* 


TO-MORROW 

TennTBon's  cme  poem  in  Irish  hrogpie; 
founded  on  a  story  told  him  by  Aubrey  de 
Vere. 

I 

Her,   that  yer   Honor   was  spakin'  to? 

Whin,  yer  Honor  ?  last  year  — 
Standin'  here  be  the  bridge,  when  last  yer 

Honor  was  here  ? 
An*  yer  Honor  ye  gev  her  the  top  of  the 

momin',  *  To-morra,'  says  she. 
What  did  they  call  her,  yer  Honor  ?    They 

call'd  her  Molly  Magee. 
An'  yer  Honor 's  the  thrue  ould  blood  that 

always  manes  to  be  kind, 
But  there  's  rason  in  all  things,  yer  Honor, 

for  Molly  was  out  of  her  mind. 

n 

Shure,  an'  meself  remimbers  wan  night 

comin'  down  be  the  sthrame, 
An'  it  seems  to  me  now  like  a  bit  of  yisther- 

day  in  a  dhrame  — 
Here  where  yer  Honor  seen  her — there 

was  but  a  slip  of  a  moon, 
But  I  hard  tbim  —  Molly  Magee  wid  her 

bachelor,  Danny  O'Roon  —  lo 

*  You  've  been  takin'  a  abrop  o*  the  crathur,' 

an'  Danny  says,  *  Troth,  an'  I  been 
Dhrinkin'  yer  health  wid  Shamus  O'Sbea 

at  Katty's  shebeen;  ^ 
But  I  must  be  lavin'  ye  soon.'    *  Ochone, 


are  ye  goin'  away  ? ' 

*  Goin'  to  cut  the  Sassenach  whate,'  he  says, 

*  over  the  say  '  — 

*  An'  whin  will  ye  meet  me  agin  ? '  an'  I 

hard  him, '  Molly  asthore, 
I  '11  meet  you  agin  to-morra,'  says  he, '  be 
the  chapel-door.' 

*  An'  whin  are  ye  goin'  to  lave  me  7 '    *  O' 

Monday  mornin','  says  he; 

*  An'  shure  thm  ye  '11  meet  me  to-morra  ? ' 

*  To-morra,  to-morra,  machree  I ' 
Thin  Molly's  ould  mother,  yer  Honor,  that 

had  no  likin'  for  Dan, 

^  Qrog-shop. 


Call'd  from  her  cabin  an'  tonld  her  ie 

eome  away  from  the  man,  n 

An'  Molly  Magee  kern  flyin'  aeraaa  me,  ai 

light  as  a  lark. 
An'  Dan  stood  there  for  a  minnte^  an*  tidi 

wint  into  the  dark. 
But  wirrah  I  the  storm  that  nigbt — thf 

tundher,  an'  rain  that  fell. 
An'  the  sthrames  runnin'  down  at  tbe  ba^ 

o'  the  glin  'ud  'a  dhrownded  helL 

in 

But  airth  was  at  pace  nizt  monun',  ai^ 

hiven  in  its  glory  smiled. 
As  the  Holy  Mother  o'  Glory  that  unOss 

at  her  sleepin'  child  — 
Ethen  —  she  stent  an  the  chapel-green,  an' 

she  tum'd  herself  roun 
Wid  a  diamond  dhrop  in  her  eye,  for  Danny 

was  not  to  be  f oun'. 
An'  many 's  the  time  that  I  watch'd  her  st 

mass  lettin'  down  the  tear. 
For  the    divil  a  Danny  waa   there,   yer 

Honor,  for  forty  year.  |t 

IV 

Och,  Molly  Magee,  wid  the  red  o'  the  rest 

an' the  white  o'  the  may. 
An'  yer  hair  as  black  as  tbe  night,  an'  yer 

eyes  as  bright  as  the  day  ! 
Achora,  yer  laste  little  whishper  waa  sweet 

as  the  lilt  of  a  bird  1 
Acushla,  ye  set  me  heart  batin'  to  musie 

wia  ivery  word  I 
An'  sorra  the  Queen  wid  her  soeptre  in 

sich  an  illigant  ban', 
An'  the  fall  of  yer  foot  in  tbe  dance  was  as 

light  as  snow  an  the  Ian', 
An'  the  sun  kem  out  of  a  cloud  whiuiver 

ye  walkt  in  the  shtreet. 
An'  Shamus  O'Shea  was  yer  shadda,  an'  laid 

himself  undber  yer  feet. 
An'  I  loved  ye  meself  wid  a  heart  an'  a 

half,  me  darlin',  and  he 
'Ud  'a  shot  bis  own  sowl  dead  for  a  kiss  of 

ye,  Molly  Magee.  «• 


But  shure  we  wor  betther  frinda  whin  I 
cracked  his  skull  for  her  sake. 

An'  he  ped  me  back  wid  the  beat  be  could 
give  at  ould  Donovan's  wake  — 

For  the  boys  wor  about  her  agin  whin  Daa 
did  n't  come  to  the  fore^ 


TO-MORROW 


505 


^  Shamiui  along  wid  the  rest,  bat  she  put 

thim  all  to  the  door. 
^\  afther,  I  thxied  her  meself  av  the  bird 

'ud  eome  to  me  call, 
Bal  II0U7,  begofrahy  'ad  liathen  to  naither 

aiall^atalL 

VI 

Ai'  her  nabori  an'  frindi  'ud  eonaowl  an' 

eoodowl  wid  her,  airly  an'  late, 
'  Tour  Danny,'  they  lays,  *  niyer  crasst  over 

■ay  to  the  Sassenach  whate; 
He  '1  gone  to  the  States,  aroon,  an'  he 's 

married  another  wife. 
An*  ye  11  niver  set  eyes  an  the  faee  of  the 

thraithnr  agin  in  life  I  so 

Ad'  to  dhrame  of  a  married  man,  death 

aliTe,  is  a  mortial  sin.' 
B«i  Molly  sars, '  I  'd  his  hand-promise,  an' 

shore  he  '11  meet  me  agin.' 

VII 

An*  afther  her  paarints  had  inter'd  glory, 

an'  both  m  wan  day, 
Siie  began  to  spake  to  herself,  the  crathur, 

an'  whisnper,  an*  say, 
'  TcMBorra,  to-morra  I '    an'    Father  Mo- 

lowny  he  tuk  her  in  han', 

*  MoUy,  yon  're  manin','  he  says,  *  me  dear, 

ay  I  undherstan*, 
Tliat  ye  '11  meet  yoor  pal&rints  agin  an'  yer 

Danny  O'Roon  afore  God 
Wid  his  blessed  Marthyrs  an'  Saints;'  an' 

she  gey  him  a  frindly  nod, 

*  To-morra,  to-morra,'  she   says,  an'  she 

did  n't  intind  to  desaye. 
But  her  wits  wor  dead,  an'  her  hair  was  as 
white  as  the  snow  an  a  graye.         60 

vin 

Arrah  now,  here  last  month  they  wor  dig- 
gin'  the  bog,  an'  they  foun' 

Dhrowoded  in  bUck  bog-wather  a  corp 
lyin'  nndher  groan . 

IX 

Ter  Honor's  own  agint,  he  says  to  me 
wanst,  at  Katty's  shebeen, 

*  The  diyil  Uke  all  the  black  Ian',  for  a 

blessin'  'od  eome  wid  the  green  t ' 
Aa'  where  'od  the  poor  man,  thm,  cot  his 

bit  o'  torf  for  the  fire  ? 
Bot  oeh  !  bad  seran  to  the  bogs  whin  they 

swallies  the  man  intire  7 


An'  sorra  the  bog  that 's  in  hiyen  wid  all 

the  light  an'  the  glow. 
An'  there 's  hate  enoogh,  shore,  widoot 

thim  in  the  diyil's  kitchen  below. 


Thim  oold  blind  nagers  in  Agypt,  I  hard 

his  Riyerence  say, 
Coold  keep  their  haithen  kings  in  the  flesh 

for  the  Jidgmint  day,  70 

An',  faiz,  be  the  piper  o'  Moees,  they  kep* 

the  cat  an'  the  dog, 
Bot  it  'ud  'a  been  aisier  work  ay  they  liyed 

be  an  Irish  bog. 

XI 

How-an-iyer  they  laid  this  body  they  foon' 

an  the  grass. 
Be  the  chapel-door,  an'  the  people  'od  see 

it  that  wint  in  to  mass  — 
Bot  a  frish  gineration  had  ris,  an'  most  of 

the  ould  was  few. 
An'  I  did  n't  know  him  meself,  an'  none  of 

the  parish  knew. 

XII 

Bot  Molly  kem  limpin'  op  wid  her  stick,  — 

she  was  lamed  iy  a  knee,  — 
Thin  a  slip  of  a  gossoon  call'd,  *Diy  ye 

know  him,  Molly  Magee  ? ' 
An'  she  stood  op  strait  as  tM  qoeen  of  the 

world  —  she  lifted  her  bead  — 
*  He  said  he  woold  meet  me  to-morra  I ' 

an'  dhropt  down  dead  an  the  dead.  80 

XIII 

Ooh,  Molly,  we  thon^ht,  machree,  ye  woold 

start  back  agin  into  life. 
Whin  we  laid  yes,  aich  be  aich,  at  yer  wake 

like  hosban'  an'  wife. 
Sorra  the  dhry  eye  thin  bot  was  wet  for  the 

frinds  that  was  gone  ! 
Sorra  the    silent  throat  bot  we  hard  it 

eryin',  *  Ochone  I  * 
An'  Shamos    O'Shea    that    has  now  ten 

childer,  hansome  an'  tali, 
Him  an'  his  childer  wor  keenin'  as  if  he 

had  lost  thim  all. 

XIV 

Thin  his  Riyerence  boried  thim  both  in 
wan  graye  be  the  dead  boor-tree,' 

The  yoong  man  Danny  O'Roon  wid  his  oold 
woman,  Molly  Magee. 

1  Elder-tree. 
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XV 

Maj  all  the  flowen  o'  Jeroonlim  bloMom 

an'  spring  from  the  graM» 
Imbndbin'  an' Idaain'  aich  other — as  ye 

did  —  OTer  yer  Crass  I  90 

An*  the  Uric  fl j  oat  o'  the  flowers  wid  his 

aoDft  to  the  san  an'  the  moon, 
An'  tell  thim  in  hiren  ahont  Molly  BCagee 

an'  her  Danny  C'RooUi 
Till  Holy  Saint  Pethergetsnp  wid  his  kays 

an'  opens  the  gate  I 
An'  shnre,  be  the  Crass,  that 's  betther  nor 

cnttin'  the  Sassenach  whate, 
To  be  there  wid  the  Blessed  Mother  an' 

Saints  an'  Marthyrs  galore, 
An'  sm^n'  yer  'Aves'  an"  'fathen'for 

iver  an'  iTermore. 

XVI 

An'  now  that  I  toold  yer  Honor  whatiTer 

I  hard  an'  seen, 
Yer  Honw  'ill  give  me  a  thrifle  to  dhrink 

yer  health  in  potheen. 


THE  SPINSTER'S  SWEET-ARTS 


Milk  for  my  sweet-arts,  Bess  !  for  it  mun 

be  the  time  about  now 
When  Molly  cooms  in  fro'  the  fa^-end  close 

wi'  her  paails  fro*  the  cow. 
Eh  I  tha  be  new  to  the  plaace  —  thou  'rt 

gaapin'  —  does  n't  tha  see 
I  calls  'em  arter  the  fellers  es  once  was 

sweet  upo'  me  ? 

II 

Naay,   to  be  sewer,  it  be  past  'er  time. 

What  ma&kes  'er  sa  ladte  ? 
Goa  to  the  laane  at  the  back,  an'  loook  thmf 

Maddison*8  gaUte ! 

Ill 

Sweet-nrts  I  Molly  belike  may  'a  lighted 
to-night  npo  one. 

Sweet-arts  t  thanks  to  the  Lord  that  I  niver 
not  listen'd  to  noan  ! 

So  I  sits  i'  my  o'an  armchair  wi'  my  oiin 
kettle  theere  o'  the  hob, 

An'  Tommy  the  fast,  an'  Tommy  the  sec- 
ond, an'  Steevie  an'  Rob.  10 


IV 

Rob^  oooni  cop  ore  o  iny  kuea*    ^mni  mm 

that  i'  spite  o'  the  men 
I  'a  kep'  thmf  thiek  an'  thin   07  t«9 

'oonderd  m^jemt  to  mysen; 
Yis  I  thaw  tha  caU'd  me  ea  pretty  ca  cwy 

kss  i'  the  Shere; 
An'  thou  be  es  pretty  a  iahbj,  bat  Rohfaj 

I  seed  thnif  ya  theeie. 


Feyther  'od  aaiSy  I  wnr  ngly  es  na,  an'  I 

beint  not  Tafiin, 
But  I  niver  wur  downright  hn|;lj,  thaw 

soom  'nd  'a  thowt  ma  plaatn. 
An'  I  was  n't  sa  plaain  i'  pink  ribboos  —  ye 

said  I  wnr  pretty  r  pinks, 
An'  I  liked  to  'ear  it  I  did,  bat  I  beii^ 

sich  a  fool  as  ye  thinks; 
Ye  was  stroikin'  ma  down  wi'  the  *air,  m  I 

be  arstroaldn'  o'  tou. 
But  whiniTer  I  loookedi'  the  glmaa  I  wnr 

sewer  that  it  could  nt  be  troe;       ao 
Niver  wur  pretty,  not  I,  but  ye  knaw'd  it 

wur  pleasant  to  'ear. 
Thaw  it  wam't  not  me  es  wnr  prettyt  but 

my  two  'oonderd  a-year. 

VI 

D'  ya  mind  the   mnmin'  when  we  was 

a-walkin'  togitber,  an'  stood 
By  the  claay'd-oop  pond,  that  the  foalk  ha 

sa  scared  at,  i'  Gigelesby  wood, 
Wheer  the  poor  wench  drowndid  henen, 

black  Sal,  es  'ed  been  disgraaced  ? 
An'  I  feel'd  thy   arm    es    I    stood  wur 

a-creeapin'  about  my  wa&ist; 
An'  me  es  wur  alius  afear'd  of  a  man's  git- 
tin'  ower  fond, 
I  sidled  awR&T  an'  awafty  till  I  plumpt  foot 

fust  i'  the  pond ; 
And,  Robby,  I  niver  'a  liked  tha  sa  well,  as 

I  did  that  daay. 
Fur  tha  joompt  in  thysen,  an'  tha  hoickt 

my  feet  wi'  a  flop  fro'  the  daay.     30 
Ay,  stick  oop  thy  back,  an'  set  oop  thy 

taaiU  tha  may  gie  ma  a  kiss. 
Fur  I  walk'd  wi'  tha  all  the  way  hcMim  an' 

wur  niver  sa  nigh  saayin*  Yis. 
But  wa  boath  was  i'  sich  a  clat  we  was 

shaftmed  to  cross  Gigglesby  Greean, 
Fur  a  cat  may  loook  at  a  king,  thou  knaws, 

but  the  cat  mun  be  dean. 
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W9  boith  on  Qi  kep*  oot  o*  fight  o'  the 

fnaden  o'  GiggletbT  Hinn  — 
j»  hot  the  olawB  o'  tli» !  quiet !  they 

pricks  elein  thmf  to  the  skin  — 
wa  boftth  slinkt  'oftm  by  the  brokken 
shed  i'  the  leine  at  the  beck, 
r  the  poodle  runn'd  at  the  once,  an' 
tboQ  rnnn'd  oop  o'  the  thack; 
tha  tqneedg'd  my  'and  i'  the  shed,  fur 

theere  we  was  foroed  to  'ide, 
I  seed  that  Steerie  wnr  ooomin',  and 
o'  the  Tommies  beside.  40 


vn 

TVeete  now,  what  art  'a  mewin'  at,  Stee- 
▼ie  ?  for  owt  I  can  tell  — 

Bobby  wnr  fust,  to  be  sewer,  or  I  mowt  'a 
liked  tha  as  welL 

VIII 

Bat,  Robby,  I  thowt  o'  tha  all  the  while  I 

wur  chalnffin'  my  gown, 
Ab'  I  thowt,  shall  I  chaange  my  staate  ? 

but,  O  Lord,  npo'  coomin'  down  — 
If  J  bran-new  carpet  es  fresh  es  a  midder 

o'  flowers  i  Maty  — 
Why  'ed  n't  tha  wiped  thy  shoes  ?  it  wnr 

elatted  all  ower  wi'  claay. 
Ab*  I  eoold  'a  cried  ammost,  fur  I  seed  that 

it  coold  n't  be, 
Aa',  RobbT,  I  gied  tha  a  raMtin'  that  set- 
tled thir  ooortin'  o'  me. 
Am*  Molly  an'  me  was  agreed,  as  we  was 

a-cleiinin'  the  floor, 
Tint  a  man  be  a  dnrty  thing  an'  a  trouble 

•n*  plago*  wi'  &doorr  ,0 

Bat  I  med  it  arter  a  bit,  far  I  stock  to  tha 

moor  na  the  rest, 
Bat  I  eoold  n't  'a  lived  wi'  a  man,  an'  I 

knaws  it  be  all  fur  the  best. 

IX 

Kafty— let  ma  strottk   tha   down    till  I 

msMkes  tha  es  smooth  es  silk, 
fiat  if  I  'ed  married  tha,  Robby,  thou  'd 

not  'a  been  worth  thy  milk, 
Then  'd  niyer  'a  cotch'd  ony  mice  but  'a 

left  me  the  work  to  do. 
And  'a  taien  to  the  bottle  beside,  so  es  all 

that  I  'ears  be  true; 
Bnt  I  looTS  tha  to  ma&ke  thysen  'appy,  an' 

soft  purr  awaly,  my  dear, 
Ikoa  'ed  wellaiffh  purr'd  ma  awa&y  fro*  my 

oin  two  Vxmderd  a-year. 


Swettrin'  afleftn,  yon  Toms,  as  ye  used  to  do 

twelve  year  sin'  I 
Ye  niver  elbrd  Steevie  sweftr  'eep'  it  wnr  at 

a  doff  coomin'  in,  60 

An'  boilth  a  ye  mun  be  fools  to  be  hallus 

a-shawin' your  claws, 
Fur  I  niver  cared  nothink  for  neither  —  an' 

one  o'  ye  deiid,  ye  knaws  I 
Coom,  give  hokver  then,  we&nt  ye  ?    I  war- 
rant ye  soom  fine  dafty  — 
Theere,  lig  down  —  I  shall  hey  to  gie  one 

or  tother  awaly. 
Can't  ye  tailke  pattern  by  Steevie  ?  ye 

shan't  hev  a  drop  fro*  the  paiil. 
Steevie  be  right  good  manners  bang  thmf 

to  the  tip  o'  the  taiUL 

XI 

Robby,  git  down  wi'   tha,  wilt  tha?  let 

Stoevie  coom  oop  o'  my  knee. 
Steevie,  my  lad,  thou  'ed  very  nigh  been 

the  Steevie  fur  me  ! 
Robby  wur  fust,  to  be  sewer,  'e  wur  bum 

an*  bred  i'  the  'ouse. 
But  thou  be  es  'ansom  a  tabby  es  iver  patted 

a  mouse.  70 

XII 

An'  I  beftnt  not  vaftin,  but  I  knaws  I  'ed 

led  tha  a  quieter  life 
Nor  her  wi'  the  hepitaph   yonder  I    '  A 

fa&ithful  an'  loovin  wife  I ' 
An'  'cos  o*  thy  farm  by  the  beck,  an'  thy 

windmill  oop  o'  the  croft, 
Tha  thowt  tha  would  marry  ma,  did  tha  7 

but  that  wur  a  bit  ower  soft. 
Thaw  thou  was  es  sottber  es  dafty,  wi'  a 

niced  red  faftce,  an'  es  elelLn 
Es  a  shillin'  fresh  fro*  the  mint  wi'  a  bran- 
new  'eftd  o'  the  Quedin, 
An'  thy  farmin'  es  clei&n  es  tliysen,  fur, 

Steevie,  tha  kep'  it  sa  neftt 
That  I  niver  not  spied  sa  much  es  a  poppy 

along  wi*  the  whettt. 
An'  the  wool  of  a  thistle  a-flyin'  an'  seeftdin' 

tha  haftted  to  see; 
'T  wnr  es  bad  es  a  battle-twig  *  'ere  i'  my 

oftn  blue  chanmber  to  me.  8« 

Ay,  roob  thv  whiskers  ageftn  ma,  fur  I 

could  a  tafien  to  tha  well. 
But  fur  thy  bairns,  poor  Steevie,  a  booneio^ 

boy  an'  a  geU. 
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An'  thoa  was  es  fond  o'  thy  bMrna  es  I  be 

myieii  o*  m  j  eats* 
Bot  I  niTer  not  wiah'd  fur  ehilder,  I  hev  n't 

naw  likin'  fur  brata; 
Pretty  anew  when  ya  dresses  'em  oop»  an' 

they  gois  fur  a  walk» 
Or  sits  wi'  their  'ands  af oor  'em,  an'  does  nt 

not  'inder  the  talk  I 
But  their  bottles  o'  nap,  an'  their  mucky 

bibs,  an'  the  clats  an'  the  elonts. 
An'  their  mashin'  their  toys  to  pieices  an' 

maikin'  ma  deftf  wi  their  shouts, 
An'  hallns  a-joompin'  about  ma  as  if  they 

was  set  upo  springs, 
An'  a  hazin'  ma  hawkard  questions,  an' 

saft^n'  ondeoent  things,  90 

An'  a-callm'  ma  'hu^ly'  mayhap  to  my 

f alee,  or  a-teftnn'  my  gown  — 
Dear !    dear  I   dear  1    I  mnn  part  them 

Tommies — Steevie,  git  down. 

XIV 

Te  be  wnss  nor  the  men-tommies,  yoo.  I 
tell'd  ya,  na  moor  o'  that ! 

Tom,  lig  theere  o'  the  cushion,  an'  tother 
Tom  'ere  o'  the  mat. 

XV 

Theere  !  I  ha'  master'd  them  !  Hed  I  mar- 
ried the  Tommies  —  O  Lord, 

To  loove  an'  obafty  the  Tommies  !  I  could  n't 
'a  stuck  by  my  word. 

To  be  horder*d  about,  an*  wa&ked,  when 
Molly  'd  put  out  the  light. 

By  a  man  coomm'  in  wi'  a  hiccup  at  ony 
hour  o'  the  nieht  I 

An'  the  ta&ble  sta&iuM  wi'  'is  alLle,  an'  the 
mud  o'  'is  boots  o'  the  stairs, 

An'  the  stink  o'  'is  pipe  i'  the  'onse,  an'  the 
mark  o'  'is  'efid  o'  the  chairs  I        100 

An'  noiin  o*  my  four  sweet-arts  'ud  'a  let 
me  'a  bed  my  oUn  wa&y, 

Sa  I  likes  'em  best  wi'  ta&ils  when  they 
'ev  n't  a  word  to  sa&y. 

XVI 

An'  I  sits  i'  my  o&n  little  parlor,  an'  sarved 

by  my  oftn  little  lass, 
Wi'  my  o&n  little  garden  outside,  an*  my 

oftn  bed  o'  sparrow-grass. 
An'  my  o&n  door-poorch  wi'  the  woodbine 

an'  jessmine  a-dressin'  it  greeftn. 
An'   my   o&n   fine    Jackman  i'   purple   a 

ro&bin'  the  'ouse  like  a  queeftn. 


zvn 

An'  the  little  gells  bobs  to 

be  abrMd  i'  the  laftnea, 
Whoi  I  goia  fur  to  eoomfnt  the  poor  cs 

down  wi'  their   hsiffhea  an'  thof 

pattins: 
An'  a  haftf-pot  o*  jam,  or  a  mowwl  o'  mstt 

when  it  beint  too  dear» 
They  maMkes  ma  a  graiter  ladj  nor  'er  f 

the  mansion  tneer,  no 

Hes  'es  hallus  to  hax  of  a  man  how  moA 

to  spare  or  to  spend; 
An'  a  spinster  I  be  an'  I  will  be^  if  ni 

ple&se  God,  to  the  bend. 


XVIII 

Mewl  mewl  — Bess  wi'  the  milk  I  what 

ha  ma&de  our  Molly  sa  laftte  ? 
It  should  'a  been  'ere  by  seren,  an'  theere 

—  it  be  strikin'  heiriit  — 
<  Cnshie  wnr  oraftxed  fnr  er  canf ,'  well  -^ 

I  'e&rd  'er  a-ma&kin'  'er  moftn. 
An'  I  thowt  to  mysen,  <thank  God  that  I 

hev  n't  naw  cauf  o'  my  oin.* 
Ulcere  I 

Set  it  down  I 

Now,  Robby  f 
You  Tommies  shall  waftit  to>niglil 
Till  Robby  an'  Steevie  'es  'ed  their  lap  ^ 
an'  it  sarves  ye  right. 


PROLOGUE 

TO   GENERAL  HAMLEY 

The  poera  introduced  by  this  Pkologne  wm 
printed  in  *  MacmiUan's  Magaxine  *  for  March, 
1882.  ^  The  Prologne  and  Epilogue  were  added 
when  it  appeared  in  the  *'  Hresiaa  *  volume, 
1885. 

Sir  Edward  Bruce  Hamley  was  bom  at  Bod- 
win  in  Cornwall,  April  27.  1824.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1843  ;  eenred  in  the  Crimean  War : 
was  sneceHiTely  professor  of  military  history 
and  conmiandant  at  the  Staff  College,  Sand- 
hnrst  (1858-77) ;  was  chief  of  the  eommisBioB 
for  the  delimitation  of  the  Balkan  and  Anne- 
nian  frontiers  (1879-80);  and  conunanded  a 
division  in  the  E^rypdan  war  of  1882.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  works  on 
subjects.    He  died  August  12, 1803. 

Our  birches  yellowing  and  from  each 
The  light  leaf  falling  fast. 
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•qnirrels  from  oar  fiery  beech 
w^ere  bearing  off  the  mast, 
^fMi  came,  and  look'd  and  loved  the  Tiew 

Lon^known  and  loved  by  xne, 
Qreen  Soaaex  fading  into  bine 

With  one  gray  ghmpee  of  sea; 
And,  gaang  from  this  heiffht  alone. 

We  spoke  of  what  had  been 
Most  manrelloiis  in  the  wars  your  own 

Crimean  eyes  had  seen; 
And  now  —  like  old-world  inns  that  take 

Some  warrior  for  a  sign 
Hiat  therewithin  a  guest  may  make 

Tme  cheer  with  honest  wine  — 
Becaose  yon  heard  the  lines  I  read 

Nor  utter'd  word  of  blame, 
I  dare  without  your  leave  to  head 

These  rhymings  with  your  name. 
Who  know  you  but  as  one  of  those 

I  fain  would  meet  again, 
Tet  know  yon,  as  vour  England  knows 

That  you  and  all  your  men 
Were  soldiers  to  her  heart's  desire, 

When,  in  the  vanish'd  year, 
Too  saw  the  league-long  rampart-fire 

Flare  from  Tel-el-Kebir 
Thro*  darkness,  and  the  foe  was  driven, 

And  Wolseley  overthrew 
Ar&bi,  and  the  stars  in  heaven 

Faled,  and  the  s^ory  grew. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  HEAVY 
BRIGADE  AT  BALACLAVA 

OCTOBER    25,    1854 
I 

fBS  charge  of  the  gallant  three  hundred, 

the  Heavy  Brigade  I 
Down  the  hill,  down  the  hill,  thousands  of 


Tboosands  of  horsemen,  drew  to  the  valley 

—  and  stay*d; 
For  Scariett  and  Scarlett's  three  hundred 

were  riding  by 
Whra  the  points  of  the  Russian  lances 

arose  in  the  sky; 
And  ha  call*d, '  Left  wheel  into  line  I '  and 

they  wheerd  and  obey'd. 
Xb«B  he  look*d  at  the  host  that  had  halted 

he  knew  not  why, 
Aad  he  tum'd  half  round,  and  he  bade  his 

trumpeter  sound 
To  the  charge,  and  he  rode  on  ahead,  as  he 

wavMl  his  blade 


To  the  gallant  three  hundred  whose  glory 

will  never  die  — 
'  Follow,'  and  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  up 

the  hill, 
FoUow'd  the  Heavy  Brigade. 

II 

The  trumpet,  the  gallop,  the  charge,  and 

the  might  of  the  fight ! 
Thousands  of  norsemen  had  gathered  there 

on  the  height. 
With  a  wing  pnsh'd  out  to  the  left  and  a 

wing  to  the  right. 
And  who  snail  escape  if  they  close  ?  but  he 

dash'd  up  alone 
Thro'  the  great  gray  slope  of  men, 
Sway'd  his  sabre,  and  held  his  own 
Like  an  Englishman  there  and  then. 
All  in  a  moment  foUow'd  with  force 
Three  that  were  next  in  their  fierv  course. 
Wedged  themselves  in  between  horse  and 

horse. 
Fought  for  their  lives  in  the  narrow  gap 

thev  had  made  — 
Four  amid  thousands  !  and  up  the  hill,  up 

the  bill, 
Gallopt  the    gallant   three   hundred,  the 

Heavy  Brigade. 

in 

Fell  like  a  cannon-shot. 

Burst  like  a  thunderbolt, 

Crash'd  like  a  hurricane. 

Broke  thro'  the  mass  from  below, 

Drove  thro'  the  midst  of  the  foe. 

Plunged  up  and  down,  to  and  fro. 

Rode  flasbmg  blow  upon  blow. 

Brave  Innislullens  and  Greys 

Whirling  their  sabres  in  circles  of  light  I 

And  some  of  us,  all  in  amaze, 

Who  were  held  for  a  while  from  the  fight, 

And  were  only  standing  at  gaze, 

When  the  darK-mufflea  Russian  crowd 

Folded  its  wings  from  the  left  and  the 

riffht. 
And  roll  d  them  around  like  a  cloud,  — 
O,  mad  for  the  charge  and  the  battle  were 


When  our  own  good  redcoats  sank  from 

sight. 
Like  drops  of  blood  in  a  dark-gray  sea. 
And  we  tum'd  to  each  other,  whispering, 

all  dismay'd, 
'Lost  are   the  gallant  three  hundred  of 

Scarlett's  Brigade !' 
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*  Lost  one  and  all '  were  the  wofda 

liatter'd  in  our  dismaj; 

But  thej  rode  like  irietors  and  lords 

Thro'  the  forest  of  lanoes  and  swords 

In  the  heart  of  the  Rnssian  hordes. 

They  rode,  or  they  stood  at  bay  — 

Stmek  wiUi  the  sword-hand  ana  slew^ 

Down  with  the  bridle-hand  drew 

The  foe  from  the  saddle  and  threw 

Underfoot  there  in  the  fray  — 

Banged  like  a  storm  or  stood  like  a  rook 

In  ths  wave  of  a  stormy  day; 

Till  suddenly  shook  npon  shook 

Stagger'd  the  mass  from  withoot, 

Drove  it  in  wild  disarray. 

For  onr  men  gallopt  up  with  a  eheer  and 

ashont, 
And  the  f oeman  surged,  and  warer'd,  and 

zeel'd 
Up  the  hill,  np  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  out  of 

the  field. 
And  over  the  brow  and  away. 


Glory  to  each  and  to  all,  and  the  eharge 

that  they  made  I 
Glory  to  all  the  three  hundred,  and  all  the 

Brigade! 

Note.  —  The '  three  hundred  *  of  the '  Heary 
Brigade  *  who  made  this  famous  charee  were 
the  Soots  Qreys  and  the  2d  squadron  of  Innis- 
kiilens ;  the  remainder  of  tne  '  Heavy  Bri- 
gade' subsequently  dashing  up  to  their  sup- 
port. 

The  'three'  were  Scariett's  aide-de-caropf 
Elliot,  and  the  trumpeter,  and  Shegpg  the 
orderiy,  who  had  been  dose  behind  him. 


EPILOGUE 

nUBNB. 

Not  this  way  will  you  set  your 
A  star  among  the  stars. 


POST. 


What  way? 


You  praise  when  you  should  blame 
The  barbarism  of  wars. 
A  juster  epoch  has  begun. 


Yet  tho' this  cheek  he  gmr. 
And  that  bright  hair  the  modem  sua. 

Those  eyes  the  Une  tiMia^, 
Yon  wrong  me,  pawionate  httle  fikiuiL 

I  would  that  wars  shoold  eeaec, 
I  would  the  ^ohe  from  end  to  end 

Might  sow  and  reap  in  peaee. 
And  some  new  Spirit  o'erbear  the  old* 

Or  Trade  re-f  rain  the  Powers 
From  war  with  kindly  links  of  gold. 

Or  Lots  with  wreaths  of  flomn. 
Sky,  Teuton,  Kelt,  I  eoont  them  all 

My  friends  and  brother  souls, 
With  all  the  peoples,  great  and  mially 

That  wheel  between  the  poles. 
But  since  our  mortal  shadow.  111, 

To  waste  this  earth  began  — 
Perehanee  from  some  abuse  of  Will 

In  worlds  before  the  man 
InTolriuff  ours  —  he  needs  mnst  fl^i 

To  nuSce  true  peace  his  own. 
He  needs  must  combat  might  with  miglil^ 

Or  Might  would  rule  alone; 
And  who  loves  war  for  war's  own  sake 

Is  fool,  or  erased,  or  worse; 
But  let  the  patriot-soldier  take 

His  meed  of  fame  in  yerse; 
Nay  —  tho'  that  realm  were  in  the  wrong 

For  which  her  warriors  bleed. 
It  still  were  right  to  crown  with  song 

The  warrior^  noble  deed  — 
A  crown  the  Singer  hopes  may  last. 

For  so  the  deed  endures; 
But  Sone  will  vauish  iu  the  Vast; 

An(\-that  large  phrase  of  yours 
'  A  star  among  the  stars,*  my  dear. 

Is  girlish  tidk  at  best; 
For  dare  we  dally  with  the  sphere 

As  be  did  half  in  jest. 
Old  Horace  ?    <  I  will  strike/  said  he, 

'  The  stars  with  head  sublime,' 
But  scarce  could  see,  as  now  we  see, 

The  man  in  space  and  time, 
So  drew  perchance  a  happier  lot 

Than  ours,  who  rhyme  to-day. 
The  fires  that  arch  this  dusky  dot^- 

Yon  myriad-worlded  way  — 
The  vast  sun-clusters'  gather'd  blase. 

World-isles  in  lonely  skies, 
Whole  heavens  within  themselves, 

Onr  brief  humanities. 
And  so  does  Earth;  for  Homer's  fame, 

Tho'  carved  in  harder  stone  — 


TO  VIRGIL 


S" 


The  fdliog  drop  will  make  bis  name 
Am  mortal  as  my  own. 


Nol 


Let  it  liye  then  —  ay,  till  when  ? 

Earth  pastes,  all  is  lost 
Ib  what  they  prophesy,  oor  wise  men, 

Sun-flame  or  sunless  frost, 
And  deed  and  song  alike  are  swept 

Away,  and  all  in  rain 
As  far  as  man  can  see,  except 

The  man  himself  remain; 
And  tho',  in  thii  lean  age  forlorn, 

Too  many  a  Toioe  may  ory 
Tliat  man  ean  hare  no  after>mom. 

Not  yet  of  those  am  I. 
The  man  remains,  and  whatsoe'er 

He  wrooght  of  good  or  braye 
Will  monlcThim  thro'  the  oyole-year 

That  dawns  behind  the  graye. 


And  here  the  Singer  for  his  art 

Not  all  in  yain  may  plead 
*  The  song  that  nenres  a  nation's  heart 

Is  in  itself  a  deed.' 


TO  VIRGIL 

WmiTTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  THE 
MANTUANS  FOR  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTENARY  OF  VIRGIL's   DEATH 

Pint  printed  in  *  The  Nineteenth  Centnry ' 
lor  November,  1882. 


BoKAH  ViKOiL,  thou  that  sinsest 

Dion's  lofty  temples  rooed  in  fire, 

Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's 
pyre; 

II 

Laadseape-loyer,  lord  of  langnace 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  '  Works 
and  Days,' 
An  the  ebosen  ooin  of  fancy 

flashing  oat  from  many  a  gotd^l 
phrase; 


III 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse 
and  herd; 

All  the  charm  of  sil  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word; 

IV 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  undem^Uh  his  beeehen  bow- 
ers; 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound 
with  flowers; 


Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 

unlaborioos  earth  and  earless  sea; 

VI 

Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at    the  donbtful  doom  of   human 
kind; 

VII 

Light  among  the  vanish'd  ages; 

stor  tl»t  gildett  yet  this  phantom 
shore; 
Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise  no 


more; 


VIII 


Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Cesar's  dome  — 

Tho'  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound  forever  of  Imperial  Rome  — 


IX 


Now  the  Rome  of  slf^ves  hath  perish'd, 

and  the  Rome  of  freemen  holds  her 
place, 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder'd  once  from  all  the  human 


race. 


I  salute  thee,  Msntovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

eye?  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
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J  'For  since  be  woald  set  ob  a  psvpbefB 
I  Mat, 

Aj  a  Ir/rd  of  the  human  sooL 
'  We  Deeds  must  scan  him  from  bead  to 
fe^it. 

Were  it  bat  for  a  wart  or  a  mole  ? ' 

XV 

His  wife  and  bis  cbfld  stood  bj  bim  ia 
t«irs. 
But  she — she  pnsh'd  them 


EARLY  SPRING 


'Tho'  a 

yeara. 


ma;  tut  for  a  tboaHuid 
Tet  a  truth  U  a  truth,'  she  cried. 


And  (he    that  had   haunted   hi*  pathwaj 


Hod  often  truckled  and  cower'd 
When  he  rose  in  his  wrath,  and  had  jielded 


I*  often  aa  foul  within.' 


She  crouch'd,  she  tore  hini  part  from  part, 

And  out  of  bis  bodj  she  drew 
The  red  '  blood-eagle '  '  of  liver  and  heart; 

She  held  tbem  up  to  the  view; 


3he  gabbled,  as  the  groped  in  the  dead, 
And  all  the  people  were  pleased; 

'  See,  what  a  little  heart,'  she  Haid, 
'  And  the  liver  is  half-diseased  I ' 


She  tore  the  prophet  after  death, 
And  the  people  paid  bei  well. 

Li^tniDgs  Aicber'd  along  the  beatfa; 
One  sbriek'd, '  The  fire*  of  hell  1  * 


EARLY   SPRING 


Once  mote  the  Heavenlj  Power 

Makes  all  things  new, 
And  domes  the  red-plow'd  bills 

With  loving  blue; 
The  blackbird  have  their  wills, 

The  throstles  too. 


Opens  a  door  in  beaveD; 

From  skies  of  glass 
A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 

On  BTttening  grass, 
Aod  oer  the  moDntain-mlla 

Young  angels  pass. 

Ill 
Before  them  fleets  the  shower, 

And  burst  the  buds, 
And  shine  the  level  lands. 

And  flash  the  floods; 
The  Stan  are  from  their  bands 

Flung  thro'  the  woods, 

IV 

The  woods  with  living  aiia 

How  softlf  fann'd. 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deep. 

All  down  the  sand. 
Is  breathing  io  his  sleep. 

Heard  bj  the  land. 


0  heart,  look  down  and  np 

Serene,  secure, 
Warm  as  the  crocus  cup. 

Like  snowdrops,  pore  I 


Past,  Future  glimpse  and  fade 
Thro'  some  slight  spell, 

A  gleam  from  jonder  vale, 
Some  far  blue  felt, 
d  sjmpathies,  how  fiail, 


lDe< 


Ul 


Tin  at  th;  chuckled  note^ 
Than  twinkling  bird. 

The  fairy  fancies  range. 
And,  Ughtlj  stirr'd, 

Ring  little  bells  of  change 
From  word  to  word. 


For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new, 

And  thaws  the  cold,  and  Ms 
The  flower  with  dew; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wiDti 
The  poets  too. 
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TIRESIAS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


PREFATORY  POEM  TO  MY 
BROTHER'S  SONNETS 

MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  30,  1879 

TIm  ooUeoted  editum  ol  GiailM  Temtyion 
Tnmer'i  'Soniiets,'  for  wluoh  tliii  poem  was 
writton,  was  publiihed  in  1880l 


MiDNiOHT  —  in  no  midsummer  tana 
The  breakers  lash  the  shores; 
The  eackoo  of  a  joyless  June 
Is  calling  out  of  doors. 

And  thoo  hast  vanishM  from  thine  own 
To  that  whieh  looks  like  rest, 
Tnie  brother,  only  to  be  known 
By  those  who  Ioto  thee  best 

II 

Midnight —  and  joyless  June  gone  by, 
And  from  the  deluged  Mrk 
The  cuckoo  of  a  worse  July 
Is  calling  thro'  the  dark; 

But  thou  art  silent  underground. 
And  o'er  thee  streams  the  rain. 
True  poet,  sorely  to  be  found 
When  Truth  is  found  again. 

Ill 

And,  now  to  these  unsummer'd  skies 
The  summer  bird  is  still, 
Far  off  a  phantom  cuckoo  cries 
From  out  a  phantom  hill; 

And  thro'  this  midnight  breaks  the  sun 
Of  sixty  years  away, 
The  light  of  days  when  life  begun. 
The  days  that  seem  to-day. 

When  all  my  griefs  were  shared  with 

thee. 
As  all  my  hopes  were  thine  — 
As  all  thou  wert  was  one  with  me. 
May  all  thou  art  be  mine  ! 


•FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE' 

Pint  printed  in  '  The  Nineteenth  Century ' 
for  March,  188:). 

Desenzano  is  a  town  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Garda,  in  Italy.    The  narrow  peuinsula 


to  the 


ef  SennkiM  (the  Latin  5nr«Je), 

Ins  had  his  euuntrj  hooee,  is^abowS 

and  a  half  to  the  east  ef 

are  some  slight  remainBof  an 

on  the  edce  of  the  hike,  said  to  belong 

poet*s  TiUa ;  and  on  a  hill  nsar  bj 

nmnts  of  Rn-"^"  lMit**T 


Row  US  out  from  Deeennino,  to  yoar  Sb- 

mione  row  I 
So  they  row'd,  and  there  we  Ittadad — *0 

Tennsta  Sirmio  I' 
There  to  me  thro'  all  the  grofen  of  oliw9  m 

the  summer  glow. 
There  beneath  the  Aoman  mia  where  the 

purple  iloweni  grow. 
Came  that  *ATe  atqne  Yale'  of  the  Poefs 

hopeless  woe, 
Teaderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  Idid- 

dred  years  ago, 
*Frater  Ave  atqne  Yale' — as  we  wandered 

to  and  fro 
Casing  at  the  Lydian  langhter  of  the  Gaida 

Lake  below 
Sweet   Catnllus's  all-bat-islaiid,  ofiTO-aO- 

▼ery  Sirmio! 


HELEN'S  TOWER 

[Written  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  Lotd 
Duffeiin.] 

Inscribed  on  the  walls  of  a  tower  erected  in 
1800  by  the  Eari  of  Dnfferin  on  his  estate  near 
Belfast,  as  a  tribute  to  his  mother,  the  late 
Countess  of  Qiifoid,  and  named  after  h^. 
The  fourth  line  refers  to  a  poetical  inscription 
on  the  tower,  written  by  Lady  Gifford  to  h^ 
son. 

Later,  in  1861,  'Helenas  Tower'  was  pri- 
rately  printed  by  Lord  Dnfferin.  It  was  also 
printed  in  *  Good  Words  *  for  Januarr.  18S4, 
before  it  appeared  in  the  *  Tlresias '  Tolume. 

Helen's  Tower,  here  I  stand. 
Dominant  over  sea  and  land. 
Son's  love  built  me,  and  I  bold 
Mother's  love  in  letter'd  gold. 
Love  is  in  and  out  of  time, 
I  am  mortal  stone  and  lime. 
Would  my  granite  girth  were  stroii|^ 
As  either  love,  to  hut  as  long  I 
I  should  wear  my  crown  entire 
To  and  thro'  the  Doomsday  fire. 
And  be  found  of  angel  eyes 
In  earth's  recurring  Paradise. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND 


S^S 


EPITAPH  ON  LORD  STRATFORD 
DE  REDCLIFFE 

IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Tliii  Mid  tlie  two  followiiiff  epttiq^  were 
yblkiitd  ia  tlie  '  TliwiM '  T<uiinie. 

Tbou  thizd  great  CanniDg,  ttand  amoDg 
our  best 
And  Bobleety  now  thy  long  day's  work 
bath  ceased. 
Here  silent  in  our  Minster  of  the  West 
Who  wert  the  yoioe  of  England  in  the 


EPITAPH  ON  GENERAL  GORDON 

III  THE  GORDON  BOYS*  NATIONAL  MEMO- 
RIAL HOME  NEAR  WOKING 

Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  and  ty- 
rant's foe, 
Now  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste 
Soadan, 
Tbou  livest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This   earth  baa  never  borne  a  nobler 


EPITAPH   ON   CAXTON 
IN  ST.  Margaret's,  Westminster 

Fiat  Lux  (his  motto) 

Tht  prayer  was  'Light  —  more  Light  — 
whUe  Tmie  shiOl  Ust  I ' 
Iboa  sawest  a  glory  growing  on  the 
night. 
Bat  not  the  shadows  which  that  light  woald 
east, 
Till   shadows  Tanish  in   the  Light  of 
light 

TO  THE   DUKE  OF  ARGYLL 


The  Doke  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Tenor- 
eoB,  aad  rkited  him  oeoaaiooally  at  Aldworth. 
TUb  poem  was  probablT  suggeited  by  the 
eovM  of  the  Duke  in  leaguing  the  Priry  Soal 
li  1881|OB  aeeooat  of  his  disagreemiBt  with 


Gladstone  (who  had  appointed  him  to  the  of« 
fioe  in  1880)  oo  the  Irish  Bill.  TemiyM>n  him- 
self Mid,  in  1802 :  *  I  love  Mr.  Qladstoae,  bat 
hate  his  pieeent  Irish  polioy.' 


O  Patriot  Statesman,  be  thon  wise  to 

know 
The  limits  of  resistance,  and  the  bounds 
Determining  oonoession;  still  be  bold 
Not  only  to  slight  praise  but  suffer  soom; 
And  be  thy  heiurt  a  fortress  to  maintain 
The  day  against  the  moment,  and  the  year 
Against  the  day;  thy  voice,  a  mnsie  h^tfd 
Thro'  all  the  yells  and  oonnter-yells   of 

feud 
And  faetiou,  and  thy  will,  a  power  to  make 
This  cTei^banging  world  of  cireumstance. 
In  changing,  chime  with  neyerHshanging 

Law. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND 

For  the  firrt  Terrion  of  this  soog,  which  a^ 
poared  in  the  London  *  Examiner 'for  Febn* 
ary  7, 1862,  see  the  Not«e. 

First  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn  nighty 

Then  drink  to  England,  eTery  guest; 
That  man  's  the  best  Cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 
May  freedom's  oak  for  ever  live 

With  stronger  life  from  day  to  day; 
That  man 's  the  true  Conservative 
Who  lops  the  mouldered  branch  away. 

Hands  all  round  I 
God  the  traitor's  hope  oonf  ound  I 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my 
friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  Frfigland,  roond 
and  round. 

To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole  I 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong 

New  EnffUnd  of  the  Southern  Pole  I 
To  England  under  Indian  skies, 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm  I 
To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  prixe. 
Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 

Hands  all  round  I 
God  the  traitor's  hope  oonfoand  I 
To  this  great  name  of  England  drink,  my 
friends, 
And  all  her  (^oriow  fmpirt|  f9«ld  and 
nmiML 
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To  all  our  statflmien  to  they  be 

IVne  leaden  of  the  land's  desiie  t 
To  both  our  Hoiues,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  bonragfa  and  toe  shire  I 
We  nul'd  whereyer  ship  eould  sail. 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  state; 

Fny  God  oar  greatness  may  not  fail 

lino'  craven  fears  of  being  great  I 

Hands  all  ronnd  I 
God  the  traitor's  hope  eonfoond  I 
To  thii  great  eanae  of  Freedom  drink,  my 
friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round 
and  round. 


FREEDOM 

First  printed  in  this  cuimlry  in  1884,  in  the 
New  York  *  lodependeBt,'  and  in  England  in 
'  MaemiUan's  Magarine '  for  December,  1884 ; 
afterwaids  indnded  in  the  *  Tiresiaa '  volimie* 


O  THOU  so  fair  in  sammers  ^one, 
While  yet  thy  fresh  and  yirgin  soul 

Inform'd  the  piUar*d  FarUienon, 
The  glittering  Ci^itol; 


So  fair  in  southern  sunshine  bathed. 
But  scarce  of  such  majestic  mien 

As  here  with  forehead  Tapor-swathed 
In  meadows  ever  green; 

III 

For    then  —  when    Athens    reign'd    and 
Rome, 
Thy  glorious  eyes  were    dimm'd  with 
pain 
To  mark  in  many  a  freeman's  home 
The  slave,  the  scourge,  the  chain; 

IV 

O  follower  of  the  Vision,  still 

In  motion  to  the  distant  gleam 
Howe'er  blind  force  and  brainless  will 
1^  May  jar  thy  golden  dream 


Of  Knowledge  fusing  class  with  classy 
Of  civic  Hate  no  more  to  be, 

Of  Love  to  leaven  all  the  massi 
Till  every  soul  be  free; 


VI 


VTho  yet,  like  Nature,  wonldst  aoi 
By  ehanges  all  too  fieiee  and  fMit 

This  order  of  her  Human  Star, 
This  heritage  of  the  past; 


VII 

O  scomer  of  the  naity  eiy 

That  wandera  mm  the  publie  good* 
Thou  —  when  the  natioiis  rear  oo  lush 

Their  idol  smeac^d  with  Uood. 

vm 

And  when  they  roll  thmr  idol  down  -^ 
Of  saner  worship  sanely  proud; 

Thou  leather  of  the  lawless  crowa 
As  of  the  lawless  crowd; 

IX 

How  long  thine  ever-crowing  mind 
Hath  still'd  the  uisst  and  stvowa  the 
wave, 

Tho'  some  of  late  would  raise  a  wind 
To  sing  thee  to  thy  grmve^ 


Men  loud  against  all  forms  of  power 
Unfnrmsh'd  brows,  tempestnoua 

Expecting  all  things  in  an  hour — 
Brass  mouths  and  iron  lungs  I 


POETS  AND  THEIR  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIES 

Fust  published  in  the  *  Tiresias  *  rolnme.bnt 
without  the  present  title,  which  was  added  in 

1889. 

Old  poets  foster'd  under  friendlier  skies. 
Old  Virgil  who  would  write  ten  lines, 

they  say. 
At  dawn,  and  lavish  all  the  golden  day 
To  make  them  wealthier  in  his  readem  * 

eyes; 
And  you,  old  popular  Horace,  yon  the  wise 
Adviser  of  the  nine-years-ponder'd  lay. 
And  you,  that  wear  a  wreath  of  sweeter 
bay, 
Catullus,  whose  dead  songster  never  dies; 
If,    glancing    downward    on    the    kindly 
sphere 
That  once  had  roll'd  yon   round    and 
round  the  sun. 
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•66  your  Art  still  thrined  in  honuui 

•helTei, 
•boaUl  be  jobilaot  that  yon  flouriih'd 
bw 

Before  the  Lofe  of  Letters,  oTerdone, 
Had  Bwampt  the  sacred  poets  with  them- 
selves. 

TO  H.  R.  H.  PRINCESS  BEATRICE 
Fiisl  priated  in  the  London  '  Tlmfls,'  July 


^^J^ 


Piimcw  was  married  to  Prinoe  Henry 
«f  Battenberg,  on  that  day. 

Two  Sons  of  Love  make  day  of  haman  life, 
Wlneh  else  with  all  its  pains,  and  griefs, 

and  deaths. 
Were  ntter  darkness  —  one,  the  Son  of 

dawn 
That  brightens  thro'  the  Mother's  tender 

eyes, 
And  warms  the  child's  awakening  world  — 

and  one 
Tlie  later-rising  Snn  of  spousal  Lo^e^ 


Which  from  her  household  orbit  draws  the 

chUd 
To  more  in  other  spheres.     The  Mother 

weeps 
At  that  white  funeral  of  the  single  life. 
Her  maiden  daughter's  marriage;  and  her 

tears 
Are  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain  —  the 

child 
Is  happy  —  eyen  in  leaTinfj^  her  I  but  thou. 
True  daughter,  whose  all-faithful,  filial  eyes 
Have  seen  the  loneliness  of  earthly  thrones, 
Wilt  neither  quit  the  widow'd  Crown,  nor 

let 
This  later  light  of  I^ve  haye  risen  in  Tain, 
But  moTing  thro'  the  Mother's  home,  be- 
tween 
The  two  that  love  thee,  lead  a  summer  life, 
Sway'd  by  each  Love,  and  swaying  to  each 

Love, 
Like  some  conjectured  planet  in  mid  heaven 
Between  two  suns,  and  drawing  down  from 

both 
The  light  and  genial  warmth  of  double 

day. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL  SIXTY  YEARS  AFTER,  ETC. 


This  was  the  title  of  the  Tolome  published  late  in  1886,  001 
Fleet,'  *  Opeaing  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,'  and  *  The 
had  the  f  oUowiiy 


the  '  Loeksley  Hall,*  'The 
of  May.'    The  book 


TO  XT  wim 

I  DBDICATB 
Tins  DBAMATIG  MOKOLOOUB 

AND 
THB  rOBMS  WmCH  FOLLOW 


LOCKSLEY  HALL  SIXTY  YEARS 

AFTER 

Late,  my  grandson  I  half  the  morning 
have  I  paced  these  sandy  tracts, 

Wal^'d  again  the  hollow  riages  roaring 
into  oataracts. 

Wandered  back  to  liring  boyhood  while  I 

heard  the  curlews  call, 
I  myself  so  close  on  death,  and  death  itself 

in  Locksley  Hall. 

80— your  hamiy  suit  was  blasted — she 
the  faultless,  the  difine; 


And  you  liken  —  boyish  babble  —  this  boy- 
love  of  yours  with  mine. 

I  myself  have  often  babbled  doubtless  of  a 

foolish  past; 
Babble,  babble;  our  old  England  may  go 

down  in  babble  at  last. 

*  Curse  him  I '  curse  your  fellow-Tictim  ? 

call  him  dotard  in  your  rage  T 
Eyes  that  lured  a  doting  boyhood  well 

might  fool  a  dotard^i  age.  m 

Jilted  for  a  wealthier  I  wealthier  ?  yet  per* 
haps  she  was  not  wise; 


Si8 
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I  remember  how  yoa  kiss'd  the  miniature 
with  thoee  sweet  ejet. 

Li  the  hall  there  hangs  a  painting  —  Amy's 

arms  aboat  mj  neek  — 
Happy  children  in  a  sunbeam  sitting  on  the 

ribs  of  wreck. 

Li  my  life  there  was  a  picture,  she  that 
elasp'd  my  neck  bad  flown; 

I  was  left  within  the  shadow  sitting  on  the 
wreck  alone. 

Tours  has  been  a  slighter  ailment,  will  you 

sicken  for  her  sake  ? 
Ton,  not  you  1  your  modem  amorist  is  of 

easier,  earthlier  make. 

Amy  loTed  me,  Amy  fail'd  me.  Amy  was  a 

timid  child; 
But  your  Judith  —  but  your  worldling  — 

she  had  never  driTcn  me  wild. 


ao 


She  that  holds  the  diamond  necklace  dearer 

than  the  golden  ring, 
She  that  finds  a  winter  sunset  fairer  than  a 

mom  of  spring. 

She  that  in  her  heart  is  brooding  on  his 

briefer  lease  of  life, 
While  she  vows  '  till  death  shall  part  us,' 

she  the  would-be-widow  wife. 

She  the  worldling  bom  of  worldlings  —  fa- 
ther, mother  —  be  content, 

Even  the  homely  farm  can  teach  us  there 
is  something  in  descent. 

Tender  in  that  chapel,  slowly  sinking  now 

into  the  ground, 
Lies  the  warrior,  my  forefather,  with  his 

feet  upon  the  hound. 

Crossed  !  for  once  he  sail'd  the  sea  to  crush 

the  Moslem  in  his  pride; 
Dead  the  warrior,  dead  his  glory,  dead  the 

cause  in  which  he  died.  30 

Tet  how  often  I  and  Amy  in  the  moulder- 
ing aisle  have  stood. 

Gazing  for  one  pensive  moment  on  that 
founder  of  our  blood. 

There  again  I  stood  to-day,  and  where  of 
old  we  koelt  in  prayer. 


Close  beneath  the  casement 

the  shield  of  Locksley — tlieve^ 


with 


All  in  white  Italian  marMe,  Iftnlriiiy  stgi  as 

if  she  smiled. 
Lies  my  Amy  dead  in  ehildliirtli,  dead  te 

mother,  dead  the  child. 

Dead  —  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  dead  her 

aged  husband  now  — 
I,  this  cdd  white-headed  dreamer,  aioopt 

and  kiss'd  her  marble  brow. 


Gone  the  fires  of  yonth,  the 

curses,  passionate  tears, 
Gone  like  fires  and  floods  and  earthquakes 

of  the  planet's  dawning  years.        40 

Fires  that  shook  me  onoe,  but  now  to  tSUeak 

ashes  fallen  away. 
Cold   upon  the  dead  volcano  sleeps  the 

gleam  of  dying  day. 

Gone  the  tyrant  of  my  youth,  and  mnte  be- 
low the  chancel  stones, 

All  his  virtues  —  I  forgive  them  —  Ulaek  in 
white  above  his  bones. 

Gone  the  comrades  of  my  bivouac,  some  in 

fight  against  the  foe. 
Some  thro*  age  and  slow  diseases,  gone  as 
all  on  earth  will  go. 

Grone  with  whom  for  forty  years  my  life  in 

golden  sequence  ran. 
She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she  with 

all  the  breadth  of  man. 

Strong  in  will  and  rich  in  wisdom,  Edith, 

yet  so  lowly-sweet. 
Woman  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  woman  to 

her  tender  feet,  so 

Very  woman  of  very  woman,  nurse  of  ail- 
ing body  and  mind. 

She  that  liuk'd  again  the  broken  chain  that 
bound  me  to  my  kind. 

Here   to-day  was  Amy  with   me,  while  I 

wander'd  down  the  coast. 
Near  us  Edith's  holy  shadow,  smiling:  at  the 

slighter  ghost. 

Gone  our  sailor  son  thy  father,  Leonard 
early  lost  at  sea; 
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•lone,  my  boy,  of  Amy'i  kin  and 
mine  nrt  left  to  me. 


Gone  thy  tender-naiared  mother,  weaiying 

to  be  left  alone, 
Pining  for  the  stronger  heart  that  once  had 

beat  beside  her  own. 

Tmth,  for  truth  is  truth,  he  worshipt,  being 

true  as  he  was  brave; 
Good,  for  good  is  good,  he  follow'd,  yet  he 

look'd  beyond  the  grave,  60 

Winer  there  than  you,  that  erowning  barren 
Death  as  lord  of  all. 

Deem  this  over-tragic  drama's  closing  cur- 
tain is  the  p&  I 

B— utifnl  was  death  in  him,  who  saw  the 

death,  but  kept  the  deck, 
Saiing  women  and  their  babes,  and  sinking 

with  the  sinking  wreck, 

GoiM  for  ever  I     Ever  ?  no  —  for  since  our 

dying  race  began, 
Ever,  ever,  and  for  ever  was  the  leading 

light  of  man. 

IVise  that  in  barbarian  burials  kill'd  the 

slave,  and  slew  the  wife 
Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion 

of  the  second  life. 

Indian  warriors  dream  of  ampler  hunting 
grounds  beyond  the  night; 

£ven  the  black  Australian  dying  hopes  he 
shall  return,  a  white.  70 

Thith  for  truth,  and  good  for  good  I  The 
good,  the  true,  the  pure,  the  just  — 

Take  the  charm  '  For  ever  *  from  them,  and 
they  crumble  into  dust. 

Gone  the  cry  of  *  Forward,  Forward,'  lost 

within  a  growing  gloom; 
Loet,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the 

silence  of  a  tomb. 

Half  the  msrreb  of  my  morning,  trinmph. 

over  time  and  spaoe. 
Staled  by  fre<pience,  inrunk  by  usage  into 

commonest  oommonplaoe  I 

*  Forward  '  rane  the  votoes  then,  and  of  the 
many  mme  was  one. 


Let  ns  hush  this  cry  of  '  Forward '  till  ten 
thousand  years  have  gone. 

Far  among  the  vanished  races,  old  Assyrian 

kings  would  flay 
Captives  whom  they  caught  in  battle-— 

iron-hearted  victors  they.  80 

Ages  after,  while  in  Asia,  he  that  led  the 

wild  Moguls, 
Timur  built  his  ghastly  tower  of  eighty 

thousand  human  skulls; 

Then,  and  here  in  Edward's  time,  an  age 
of  noblest  English  names. 

Christian  conauerors  took  and  flung  the 
conquer d  Christian  into  flames. 

Love  yonr  enemy,  bless  your  haters,  said 
the  Greatest  of  the  gre^t; 

Christian  love  among  the  Uhurohes  look'd 
the  twin  of  iKMithen  hate. 

From  the  golden  alms  of  Blessing  man  had 

coin*d  himself  a  curse: 
Rome  of  Cesar,  Rome  of  Peter,  which  was 

crueller  ?  which  was  worse  ? 

France  had  shown  a  light  to  all  men, 
preach *d  a  Gospel,  all  men's  good; 

Celtic  Demos  rose  a  Demon,  shriek'd  and 
slaked  the  light  with  blood.  90 

Hope  was  ever  on  her  mountain,  watching 

till  the  day  begun  — 
Crown 'd  with  sunlight  —  over  darkness  — 

from  the  still  unrisen  sun. 

Have  we  grown  at  last  beyond  the  passions 

of  the  primal  clan  ? 
*  Kill  yonr  enemy,  for  you  hate  him,'  still, 

*  your  enemy '  was  a  man. 

Have  we  sunk  below  them  ?  peasants  maim 
the  helpless  horse,  and  drive 

Innocent  cattle  under  thatch,  and  bum  the 
kindlier  brutes  alive. 

Brutes,  the  brutes  are  not  vour  wrongers 
—  burnt  at  midnight,  found  at  mom. 

Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony  with  their 
offspring,  bom-unborn. 

Clinging  to  the  silent  mother  I  Are  we 
devils  ?  are  we  men  T 
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Sweet  Saint  Franois  of  ABoai,  would  tbat 
he  weze  hexe  sgaiiif 


lOO 


He  tbat  in  hiB  Caiholio  wholenesi  naed  to 

eall  the  rexy  flowen 
Sisters,  brothers  —  and  the  beasts —  whose 

pains  are  hardly  less  than  ours  1 

Chaos,  Cosmos  I  Cosmos,  Chaos  I  who  can 

tell  how  all  wiU  end  ? 
Read  the  wide  world's  annals,  yoo,  and  take 

their  wisdom  for  jour  friend. 

Hope  the  best,  but  hold  the  Present  fatal 

daughter  of  the  Fsst, 
Shape  Your  heart  to  front  the  hour,  but 

dream  not  that  the  hour  will  last. 

Ay,  if  dynamite  and  reYolver  leave  yon 

courage  to  be  wise  — 
When  was  age  so  eramm'd  with  menace  ? 

madness  ?  written,  spoken  lies  ? 

Envy  wears  the  mask  of  Love,  and,  laugh- 
ing sober  fact  to  soom. 

Cries  to  weakest  as  to  strongest, '  Ye  are 
equals,  equal-bom.'  no 

Equal-bom  ?    O,  yes,  if  yonder   hill  be 

level  with  the  flat. 
Charm  us,  orator,  till  the  lion  look  no  larger 

than  the  cat. 

Till  the  cat  thro'  that  mirage  of  overheated 

language  loom 
Larger  than  the    lion,  —  Demos    end    in 

working  its  own  doom. 

Russia  bursts  our  Indian  barrier,  shall  we 
fight  her  ?  shall  we  yield  ? 

Pause  I  before  you  sound  the  trumpet,  hear 
the  voices  from  the  field. 

Those  three  hundred  millions  under  one 

Imperial  sceptre  now, 
Shall  we  hold  them  ?  shall  we  loose  them  ? 

take  the  suffrage  of  the  plow. 

Nay,  but  these  would  feel  and  follow 
Truth  if  only  you  and  you, 

Rivals  of  realm-mining  party,  when  you 
speak  were  whoUy  true. 


lao 


Plowmen,   shepherds,  have   I   found,  and 
more  than  once,  and  still  could  find. 


Sons  of  God,  and  kingi  of  mm  in  uttar  ■•- 
bleness  of  mind, 

Tmthful,  trustful,  looking  npwmxd  to  te 

practised  hustin«n-uar; 
So  the  nigher  wields  m  lowe%  white  te 

lower  is  the  higher. 

Here  and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  lojaMMn 

by  right  divine; 
Here  and  there  my  Iclcd  is  lower  thaa  his 

oxen  or  his  swine. 

Chaos,  Cosmos  I  ^  Cosmos,  Chaos  I  mam 
again  the  sickening  game; 

Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying 
while  they  shout  her  name. 

Step  by  step  we  gain'd  a  freedom  known 

to  Europe,  known  to  all; 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness,  —  thro' 

the  tonguesters  we  may  £dL  ija 

You  that  woo  the  Voices  —  tell  thsm  *  old 

experience  is  a  fool,' 
Teach  your  flatter'd  kings  that  only  those 

who  cannot  read  can  rule. 

Pluck  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  but  set 
no  meek  ones  in  their  place; 

Pillory  Wisdom  in  your  markets,  pelt  your 
offal  at  her  face. 

Tumble  Nature  heel  o'er  head,  and,  yelling 

with  the  yelling  street. 
Set  the  feet  above  the  brain  and  swear  the 

brain  is  in  the  feet. 

Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back  without  the 

faith,  without  the  hope. 
Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne, 

and  roll  their  ruins  down  the  slope. 

Authors  —  essayist,  atheist,  novelist,  real- 
ist, rhymester,  play  your  part. 

Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the 
living  hues  of  art. 


Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your 

own  foul  ;>assions  bare; 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence 

— forward  —  naked — let  them  stare. 

Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  t«ie 
drainage  of  your  sewer; 
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Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain,  leet  the 
atream  should  ieine  pure. 


Set  the  maiden  faneiet  wallowing  in  the 
troughs  of  2^1aism,  — 

Forward,  forward,  ay,  and  haekward,  down- 
ward too  into  the  abjsm  I 

Do  your  best  to  eharm  the  worst,  to  lower 

the  rising  race  of  men; 
HftTe  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then 

baek  into  the  beast  again  ? 

Only  '  dust  to  dust '  for  me  that  sicken  at 

your  lawless  din, 
Dost  in  wholesome  old-world  dust  before 

the  newer  world  begin.  iso 

Heated  am  I  ?  you  —  yon  wonder  —  well, 
it  searce  becomes  mine  age  — 

Patienoe  I  let  the  dying  actor  mouth  his 
last  upon  the  stage. 

Cries  of  unprogressive  dotage  ere  the  do- 
tard fall  asleep  ? 

Noises  of  a  current  narrowing,  not  the 
music  of  a  deep  ? 

Ay,  for  doubtless  I  am  old,  and  think 
ffray  thoughts,  for  I  am  gray; 

After  ul  the  stormy  changes  shall  we  find 
a  ehangeless  May  ? 

After  madness,  after  massacre.  Jacobinism 

and  Jacquerie, 
Some  diviner  force  to  guide  us  thro'  the 

days  I  shall  not  see  ? 

When  the  schemes  and  all  the  systems, 
kingdoms  and  republics  fall, 

Something  kindlier,  higher,  holier  —  all  for 
each  and  each  for  all  ?  160 

An  the  full-brain,  half-brain  races,  led  by 
Justice,  Love,  and  Truth; 

AH  the  millions  one  at  length  with  all  the 
Tisions  of  my  youth  7 

All  diseases  quench'd  by  Science,  no  man 

halt,  or  deaf,  or  blind; 
Stronger  erer  bom  of  weaker,  lustier  body, 

larger  mind  ? 

Earth  at  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  race, 
a  single  tongue  — 


I  have  seen  her  far  i^way  —  for  is  not  Earth 
as  yet  so  young  ?  — 

Erery  tiger  madness  mnxsled,  CTery  ser^ 

pent  passion  kill'd. 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  biasing 

desert  tUl'd, 

Robed  in  universal  harvest  up  to  either 

pole  she  smiles. 
Universal    ocean    softly  washing  all  her 

warless  isles.  170 

Warless?  when  her  tens  are  thousands,  and 
her  thousands  millions,  then  — 

All  her  harvest  all  too  narrow —  who  can 
fancy  warless  men  ? 


Warless  ?  war  will  die  out  late  then.  Will 

it  ever  ?  late  or  soon  ? 
Can  it,  till  this  outworn  earth  be  dead  as 

yon  dead  world  the  moon  ? 

Dead  the  new  astronomy  calls  her.— -On 

this  day  and  at  this  hour. 
In  this  gap  between  the  sandhills,  whenoe 

you  see  the  Locksley  tower. 

Here  we  met,  our  latest  meeting  —  Amy  — 

sixty  years  ago  — 
She  and  I  —  the  moon  was  falling  greenish 

thro'  a  rosy  glow. 

Just  above  the  gateway  tower,  and  even 
where  you  see  her  now  — 

Here  we  stood  and  claspt  each  other, 
swore  the  seeming^leathless  vow.  — 

Dead,  but  how  her  living  glory  lights  the 
hall,  the  dune,  the  grass  I  181 

Tet  the  moonlight  is  the  sunlight,  and  the 
sun  himself  will  pass. 

Venus  near  her  I  smiling  downward  at  this 

earthlier  earth  of  ours, 
Closer  on  the  sun,  perhaps  a  world  of  never 

fading  flowers. 


Hesper,  whom  the  poet  cali'd  the 
home  of  all  good  things  — 

All  good  things  may  move  in  Hesper,  per- 
fect peoples,  perfect  kii 


Hesper  —  Venus  —  were  we  native  to  that 
splendor  or  in  Mars, 
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We  ihiMild  see  the  globe  we  groan  in, 
fairest  of  their  eTening  start. 

Could  we  dream  of  wars  and  camage,  oraft 
and  madness,  lost  and  spite. 

Roaring  London,  raving  Paris,  m  that  pdnt 
of  peaoeful  light  ?  i9p 

Might  we  not  in  glancing  heaTenward  on  a 

star  so  silTor-fair, 
Yearn,  and  olasp  the  hands  and  mormnr, 

<  WooM  to  God  that  we  were  there '  ? 

Forward,  backward,  backward,  forward, 

in  the  immeasurable  sea, 
Sway'd  bj  vaster  ebbs  and  flows  than  can 

be  known  to  jon  or  me. 

All  the  suns — are  these  but  symbols  of  in- 
numerable man, 

ICan  or  Mind  that  sees  a  shadow  of  the 
planner  or  the  plan  ? 

Is  there  evil  but  on  earth  ?  or  pain  in  every 
peopled  sphere? 

Well,  be  grateful  for  the  sounding  watch- 
word *  Evolution '  here. 

Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal 

good, 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in 

the  mud. 


What  are  men  that  He  should  heed  us  ? 

cried  the  king  of  sacred  song; 
Insects  of  an  hour,  that  hourly  work  their 

brother  insect  wrong. 

While   the  silent  heavens   roll,  and  suns 

along  their  fiery  way, 
All  their  planets  whirling  round  them,  flash 

a  million  miles  a  dav. 

Many  an  eon  moulded  earth  before  her 

highest,  man,  was  boru, 
Many  an  leon  too  may  pass  when  earth  is 

manless  and  forlorn, 

Earth  so  huge,  and  yet  so  bounded  —  pools 
of  salt,  and  plots  of  land  — 

Shallow  skin  of  green  and  aznre  —  chains 
of  mountain,  grains  of  sand  t 

Only  lluit  which  made  us  meant  us  to  be 
mightier  by  and  by. 


Sot  the  sphere  of  all  the  hoondlMB 
within  the  hnman  eye. 


Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself ,  the 
thro'  the  hnman  soul; 

Boondless  inward  in  the  atom, 
ontward  in  the  Whole. 


Here  is  Locksley  fibJl,  my  graiideon,  here 

the  lion-guarded  gate. 
Not  to-night  in  Locksley  Hall  — to-morrow 

— you,  yon  eome  so  late. 

Wreck'd  —  yonr  train  —  or  all  hot 
wrecks?  a  shatter'd  wheel?  a  vi- 
cious boy  I 

Good,  thb  f orwsrd,  you  that  preaeh  it,  is  it 
well  to  wish  yon  joy  ? 


Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Scieoee, 

j^orying  in  the  Time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  boqI  and 

sense  in  city  slime  ? 


There  among  the  glooming  alleys 
halts  on  paUied  feet. 

Crime  and  hunger  cast  our 

thousand  on  the  street. 


by  the 


There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard 
sempstress  of  her  daily  bread. 

There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

There  the  smouldering  fire  of  fever  creeps 

across  the  rotted  floor, 
And  the   crowded   couch  of  incest  in  the 

warrens  of  the  poor. 

Nay,  your  pardon,  cry  your  'Forward,' 
yours  are  hope  and  youth,  but  I  — 

Eighty  winters  leave  the  dog  too  lame  to 
follow  with  the  cry. 


Lame  and  old,  and  past  his  time,  and 

ing  now  into  the  night; 
Yet  I  would  the  rising  race  were  half  as 

eager  for  the  light. 

Light  the  fading  eleam  of  even  ?  light  the 

glimmer  of  the  dawn? 
Aged  eves  may  take  the  growing  j^immer 

for  the  gleam  withdrawn.  ajo 
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Wmr    AWftj   beyond    her   myriad    eomiog 

ckaiigeB  earth  wiU  be 
SometiuDg  other  than  the  wildest  modem 

guess  of  yon  and  me. 


£Arth  may  reaeh  her  earthly-worst,  or  if 
she  gain  her  earthly-best, 

Woold  she  find  her  human  ofbpring  this 
ideal  man  at  rest  ? 

Forward  then,  but  still  remember  how  the 
course  of  Time  will  swerve, 

Crook  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  back- 
ward streaming  ourre. 

N«ii  the  EUdl  to-night,  my  grandson  I  Death 
and  Silence  hold  their  own. 

Leave  the  master  in  the  first  dark  hour  of 
his  last  sleep  alone. 


soul  was  he  than  I  am,  sound  and 
honest,  rustic  Squire, 
landlord,  boon  companion  —  youth- 
ful jealousy  is  a  liar. 


«40 


Cast  the  poison  from  your  bosom,  oust  the 
madness  from  your  brain. 

Let  the  trampled  serpent  show  you  that  you 
have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Youthful  I  youth  and  age  are  scholars  yet 

but  in  the  lower  school. 
Nor  is  he  the  wisest  man  who  never  proved 

himself  a  foot 

Yonder  lies  oar  young  sea-village  —  Art 
and  Grace  are  less  and  less: 

Science  nows  and  Beauty  dwindles  —  roofs 
of  slated  hideousness ! 

There  is  one  old  hostel  left  us  where  they 
swing  the  Locksley  shield, 

Till  the  peasant  cow  shall  butt  the  *lion 
passant '  from  his  field. 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor 
old  Poetrv,  passing  hence. 

In  the  common  deluge  drowning  old  politi- 
cal common-sense  I  »y> 

Poor  old  voice  of  eiehty  crying  after  voices 

that  have  fled  I 
An  I  loved  are  vanished  voiees,  all  my  steps 

are  on  the  dead. 


All  the  world  is  ghost  to  me,  and  as  the 

phantom  disappears. 
Forward  far  and  far  from  here  is  all  the 

hope  of  eighty  years. 


In  this  hostel  —  I  remember — I  repent  it 

o*er  his  grave  — 
like  a  clown  —  by  chance  he  met  me  —  I 

refused  the  hand  he  gave. 

From  that  casement  where  the  trailer  man- 
tles all  the  mouldering  bricks  — 

I  was  then  in  early  boyhood,  Edith  but  a 
child  of  six  — 

While  I  sheltered  in  this  archway  from  a 
day  of  driving  showers  — 

Peept  the  winsome  face  of  Edith  like  a 
flower  among  the  flowers.  ate 

Here  to-night  I  the  Hall  to-morrow,  when 
they  toll  the  chapel  bell  I 

Shall  I  hear  in  one  dark  room  a  wailing, 
•I  have  loved  thee  well'  ? 

Then  a  peal  that  shakes  the  portal  —  one 
has  come  to  claim  his  bride. 

Her  that  shrank,  and  put  me  from  her, 
shriek'd,  and  started  from  my  side  — 

Silent  echoes  I  Tou,  my  Leonard,  use  and 
not  abuse  your  day. 

Move  among  your  people,  know  them,  fol- 
low him  who  led  the  way. 

Strove  for  sixty  widow'd  years  to  help  his 

homelier  brother  men. 
Served  the  poor,  and  built  the  cottage, 

raised  the  school,  and  drain'd  Uie 

fen. 

Hears  he  now  the  voice  that  wrong'd  him  ? 

who  shall  swear  it  cannot  m  ? 
Earth  would  never  touch  her  worst,  were 

one  in  fifty  such  as  he.  S70 


Ere  she  gain  her  heavenly-best, 
mingle  with  the  game. 

Nay,  there  may  be  those  about 
neither  see  nor  name. 


God  most 
whom  we 


Felt  within  us  as  ourselves,  the  Powers  of 
Good,  the  Powers  of  111, 
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Sfcrowing  balm,  or  nhedding  poison  in  the 
fountains  of  the  wilL 

Follow  you  the  star  that  lights  a  desert 

pathway,  yours  or  mine. 
Forward,  till  yon  see  the  Highest  Human 

Nature  is  divine. 

Follow  Light,  and  do  the  Right  —  for  man 
can  half-control  his  doom  — 

Till  you  find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in 
the  Tacant  tomb. 

Forward,  let  the  stormy  moment  fly  and 

mingle  with  the  past. 
I  that  loathed  hare  come  to  Ioyc  him. 

Love  will  conquer  at  the  last.       aSo 

Gone  at  eighty,  mine  own  age,  and  I  and 

you  will  bear  the  pall; 
Then  I  leaye  thee  lord  and  master,  latest 

lord  of  Looksley  Hall. 


THE   FLEET* 

Contributed  to  the  *  Times/  April  23,  1885. 
The  quotation  from  Sir  Graham  Berry's  speech 
was  added  in  1886,  when  the  poem  was  re- 
printed  in  the  *  Locksley  Hall '  Tolume.  Wangh 
(*  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,*  2d  ed.,  London, 
1893)  says  that  the  poem  was  *  suggested  by 
the  speech/  which  was  not  delivered  until 
more  than  a  year  after  the  poem  was  first 
printed ;  and  others  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take. 


You,  yon,  if  yon  shall  fail  to  understand 
What  England  is,  and  what  her  all-iu-all. 

On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the  land, 
Should  this  old  England  fall 

Which  Nelson  left  so  gretit. 

^  The  speaker  said  that  *  he  should  like  to 
be  assured  that  other  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire,  the  Crown  colonies,  and  important 
coaling*  stations  were  being  as  promptly  and  as 
thoroughly  fortified  as  the  various  capitals  of 
the  self-governing  colonies.  He  was  credibly 
informed  this  was  not  so.  It  was  impossible, 
also,  not  to  feel  some  degree  of  anxiety  about 
the  efficacy  of  present  provision  to  defend  and 
protect,  by  means  of  s^nft  well-armed  cruisers, 
the  immense  mercantile  fleet  of  the  Empire. 
A  third  source  of  anxiety,  so  far  as  the  colonies 
were  concerned,  was  the  apparently  insufficient 
provision  for  the  rapid  manufacture  of  arma- 


II 


is  isle,  the  mightiest  Oeean-pom  m 

earth, 
Our  own  fair  isle,  the  loid  of  tnrj 


Her  fuller  franchise  —  what  would  thitk 
worth  — 
Her  ancient  fame  of  Free  — 

Were  she  ...  a  fallen  atiUB  ? 

lu 

Her  dauntless  army  scattered,  and  to  smsD, 
Her    island  -  myriads    fed    from  ahea 
lands  — 
The  fleet  of  England  is  her  aU-in-aO; 
Her  fleet  is  in  your  hands. 

And  in  ner  fleet  her  fiite. 

IV 

Ton,  you,  that  have  the  ordering  of 
fleet, 

7/*  you  should  only  compass  her  disgranr 
When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob's 
lion  feet 
Will  kick  yon  from  your  place. 
But  then  too  late,  too  late. 

ments  and  their  prompt  despatch  when  ordered 
to  their  colonial  destination.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  manufacturing  appliances  equal  to  the 
requirements,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but 
of  the  whole  Empire.  But  the  keystone  of  the 
whole  was  the  necessity  for  an  overwheluungly 
powerful  fleet  and  efficient  defence  for  all 
necessary  coaling  stations.  This  was  as  essen* 
tial  for  the  colonies  as  for  Great  Britain.  It 
was  the  one  condition  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Empire.  All  that  Continental  Powers  did 
with  respect  to  armies  England  should  effect 
with  her  navy.  It  was  essentially  a  defensive 
force,  and  could  be  moved  rapidly  from  point 
to  point,  but  it  should  be  equal  to  all  that  was 
expected  from  it.  It  was  to  strengthen  the 
fleet  that  colonists  would  first  readily  tax  them- 
selves, because  they  realized  how  essential  a 
powerful  fleet  was  to  the  safety,  not  only  of 
that  extensive  commerce  sailing  in  cTery  sea, 
but  ultimately  to  the  security  of  the  distant 
portions  of  the  Empire.  Who  could  estimate 
the  loss  involved  in  even  a  brief  period  of  dis- 
aster to  the  Imperial  Navy  ?  Any  amount  of 
money  timely  expended  in  preparation  would 
be  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
possible  calamity  he  had  referred  to.'  —  JEx- 
tract  from  Sir  Graham  Berry*s  Speech  at  tie 
Colonial  InstitvAe,  M,  November^  1886. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 
COLONIAL  EXHIBITION  BY 
THE  QUEEN 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  THE 
PRINCE  OP   WALES 


TIm  «zliibitioo  was  opened  on  the  4ili  ol 
ICey,  lfiM0,  and  the  poem  was  printed  in  the 
■evtpBpen  of  the  time. 


Wrlcomk,  welcome  with  one  Toiee  I 
In  your  welfare  we  rejoice, 
Sont  and  brothers  that  have  sent, 
From  isle  and  cape  and  continent. 
Produce  of  your  field  and  flood, 
Mount  and  mine,  and  primal  wood; 
Works  of  subtle  brain  and  hand. 
And  splendors  of  the  morning  land, 
Gifts  from  CTerr  British  zone; 
Britons,  hold  your  own  I 

II 

May  we  find,  as  ages  run. 
The  mother  featured  in  the  son; 
And  may  yours  for  ever  be 
That  old  strength  and  constancy 
Which  has  made  your  fathers  great 
In  our  ancient  island  State, 
And  whereTer  her  flag  fly, 
Glorying  between  sea  and  sky, 
Makes  the  might  of  Britain  known; 
Britons,  hold  your  own  ! 

Ill 

Britain  fought  her  sons  of  yore  — 
Britain  failxl;  and  never  more, 
Careless  of  onr  growing  kin. 
Shall  we  sin  onr  fathers'  sin, 
Men  that  in  a  narrower  day  — 
Unprophetio  rulers  they  — 
DroTc  from  out  the  mother's  nest 
That  yoang  eagle  of  the  West 
To  forase  for  herself  alone; 

Britons,  hold  your  own  I 


IV 

Sharers  of  our  glorious  past. 
Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last  ? 
Shall  we  not  thro*  good  and  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still  ? 
Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 
*  Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all 
Into  one  imperial  whole. 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul  I 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne  I ' 
Britons,  hold  your  own  I 


TO  W.  C   MACREADY 

1851 

Written  to  be  read  at  a  dinner  given  to  the 
actor,  Biaroh  1, 1851,  00  his  retirement  from 
the  stage :  but  not  included  in  the  poet's  ool- 
leeted  works  nntU  1891. 

Farewell,  Macready,  since  to-night  we 
part; 
Full-handed   thunders  often  have  con- 
fessed 
Thy  power,  well-used  to  move  the  pnblic 
breast. 
We  thank  thee  with  our  voice,  and  from 

the  heart. 
Farewell,  Macready,  since  this  night  we 
part, 
Go,  take  thine  honors  home;  rank  with 

the  best, 
Garrick  and  statelier  Kemble,  and  the 
rest 
Who  made  a  nation  purer  through  their 

art. 
Thine  is  it  that  our  drama  did  not  die. 
Nor  flicker  down  to  brainless  pantomime, 
And  those  gilt  gauds  men-children  swarm 

to  see. 
Farewell,  Macready,  moral,  grave,  sub- 
lime; 
Our  Shakespeare's  bland  and  universal  eye 
Dwells  pleased,  through  twice  a  hnndred 
years,  on  thee. 
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AND  OTHER  POEMS 

IIm  Worn*  whli  Ah  tida  WM  imUiriMd  in  Deosmber,  1889,  wImb  Teu^ 
old,  and  inelnded  tU  poenM  that  f oilaw,  m  f ar  m  '  In  Memociam :  W.G.  Ward,*  aod  alM>'ON» 
Iw  tha  Bar/  whiflh  thapoet  afterwardi  raqneatad  to  liaTa  printed  at  tha  and  of  all  tdkadbd 
omtiona  of  Ua  mofka.    Twontythoaaandoopioaof  thabook  wara  aold  d«iaf  thavaakatei 


He  iain  had  mnged  her  thro*  mod  thvd*, 
To  aerte  her  myriads  and  the  State* — 

vn 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN 

AND  AVA 

Tliii  da&mtion  eooBmamorataa  the  death  of 
the  poot*a  aon  Lkmel,  whieh  ooenired  on  the 
▼oyaga  home  from  India,  Afvil  20,  1880.  It 
was  firat  prfaited  in  the  *  Demeter '  Tolnme ; 
aa  weire  the  poema  that  follow,  nnlam  other- 


At  timea  onr  Britain  cannot  rest, 
At  times  her  steps  are  swift  and  rash; 
She  moving,  at  her  girdle  clash 

The  golden  Imys  of  East  and  West 


n 


Kot  swift  or  rash,  when  late  she  lent 
The  sceptres  of  her  West,  her  East, 
To  one  that  ruling  has  increased 

Her  greatness  and  her  self-content. 


Ill 


Your  rule  has  made  the  people  lore 
Their  niler.     Your  viceregal  days 
Have  added  fulness  to  the  phrase 

Of  '  Gauntlet  in  the  velvet  glove.' 


IV 


But  since  jour  name  will  grow  with  time, 
Not  all,  as  honoring  your  fair  fame 
Of  Statesman,  have  I  made  the  name 

A  golden  portal  to  my  rhyme; 


But  more,  that  yon  and  yours  may  know 
From  me  and  mine,  how  dear  a  debt 
We  owed  you,  and  are  owing  yet 

To  yon  and  yours,  and  still  would  owe. 

VI 

For  he  —  your  India  was  his  Fate, 
And  drew  him  over  cetk  to  yoo — 


A  soul  thai,  watchM  from  eailieat  yoolh, 
And  on  thro'  many  a  brightening  year, 
Had  never  swerved  for  mit  or  lear« 

By  one  side-path,  from  aimple  troth; 


▼in 


Who  might  have  chased  and  elaspi  Eenowi 
And  caught  her  chaplet  hore  —  and  then 
In  haunts  of  jongle-poisonM  air 

The  flame  of  lira  went  wavering  down; 


iz 


But  ere  he  left  your  fatal  shore. 
And  lay  on  that  funereal  boat, 
Dyine,  *  Unspeakable,'  he  wrote, 

'  Their  kindness,*  and  he  wrote  no 


And  sacred  is  the  latest  word; 
And  now  the  Was,  the  Might-have-been, 
And  those  lone  rites  I  have  not  seen. 

And  one  drear  sound  I  have  not  heard, 

XI 

Are  dreams  that  scarce  will  let  me  be^ 
Not  there  to  bid  mv  boy  farewell, 
AVhen  That  within  the  coffin  fell, 

FeU  —  and  flash'd  into  the  Red  Sea, 

XII 

Beneath  a  hard  Arabian  moon 
And  alien  stars.    To  question  why 
The  sons  before  the  fathers  die, 

Not  mine  !  and  I  may  meet  him  soon; 

XIII 

But  while  my  life's  late  eve  endures, 
Nor  settles  into  huelcss  gray. 
My  memories  of  bis  briefer  day 

Will  mix  with  love  for  yoa  and  yomi. 


ON  THE  JUBILEE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
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>N  THE  JUBILEE   OF   QUEEN 
VICTORIA 

WritteD  Sa  oommeroofAtioii  of  the  fiftieth 
BiTViMry  of  the  Qneen^li  aeeewion,  1887, 
d   priatad   in  '  MaeiiiiUAii*8  Magaiine'  for 


VTT  times  the  rote  hat  flower'd    aud 

faded, 
iftj  times  the  golden  barrest  fallen, 
Inoe  our  Qaeen  assumed  the  globe,  the 

soeptre. 

II 

She  beloTed  for  a  kindliness 
Rare  in  fable  or  history, 
Queen,  and  Empress  of  India, 
Crowu'd  so  long  with  a  diadem 
NoTer  worn  by  a  worthier. 
Now  with  prosperous  auguries 
Comes  at  last  to  the  bounteous 
Crowning  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

Ill 

'Othing  of  the  lawless,  of  the  despot, 
'othing  of  the  vulgar,  or  Tainglorions, 
11  is  graeious,  gentle,  great  and  queenly. 

IV 

You  then  joyfully,  all  of  you. 
Set  the  mountain  aflame  to-night. 
Shoot  your  stars  to  the  firmament. 
Deck  your  houses,  illuminate 
All  your  towns  for  a  festival. 
And  in  each  let  a  multitude 
Loyal,  each,  to  the  heart  of  it» 
One  full  Toice  of  allegiance, 
Hail  the  fair  Ceremonial 
Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


tneen,  as  true  to  womanhood  as  Queen- 
hood, 
lorying  in  the  glories  of  her  people, 
orrowing  with  the  sorrows  of  the  low- 
est I 

VI 

Ton,  that  wanton  in  affluence. 
Spare  not  now  to  be  bountiful. 
Call  your  poor  to  regale  with  joOy 
All  the  lowly,  the  destitnUy 


Make  their  neighborhood  healthfoller, 

Give  your  gold  to  the  hospital. 

Let  the  weary  be  comforted. 

Let  the  needy  be  banqueted, 

Let  the  maim'd  in  his  neart  rejoioe 

At  this  glad  Ceremonial, 

And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

vn 

Henry's  fifty  Tears  are  all  in  shadow. 
Gray  with  distance  Edward's  fifty  sum- 

mers, 
Eren  her  Grandsize's  fifty  half  forgotten. 

vin 


Ton,  the  Fktriot  Architect, 
Tou  that  shape  for  eternity, 


»rgeou8, 


Raise  a  stately  me; 
Bfake  it  regally  goi 
Some  Imp^ial  Institute, 
Rich  in  symbol,  in  ornament. 
Which  may  speak  to  the  oentorieSy 
All  the  centuries  after  ns. 
Of  this  great  Ceremonial, 
And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

IX 

Fifty  years  of  cTer-broadening  Commereel 
Fifty  years  of  eTcr-brightening  Science  I 
Fifty  years  of  CTer-widening  Empire  I 


Tou,  the  Mighty,  the  Fortunate, 
You,  the  Lord-territorial, 
You,  the  Lord-manufacturer, 
You,  the  hardy,  laborious^ 
Patient  children  of  Albion, 
You,  Canadian,  Lidian, 
Australasian,  African, 
All  your  hearts  be  in  harmony, 
All  your  Toices  in  unison. 
Singing,  *  Hail  to  the  glorious 
Golden  year  of  her  Jubilee  I ' 

XI 

Are  there  thunders  moaning  in  the  dia- 
tance? 

Are  there  spectres  moving  in  the  dark- 
ness 7 

Trust  the  Hand  of  Light  will  lead  bet 
people. 

Till  the  thunders  pass,  the  spectre*  van- 
ish, 

And  the  Light  is  Victor,  and  the 

Dawu  iato  Um  JabilM  of  Um  Agei. 
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TO  PROFESSOR  JEBB 

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  POEM 


AddiWMd  to  Riohaid  ClaTerlioaM  JebV, 
P>of— m  of  Gxoek  At  St  Andxewt,  Sootbund, 
and  afterwawh  At  Cambridge,  lg«ylfiw«^^  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Hellenkta  of  oar  daj.  The 
fbotnoteo  axe  the  poet*e  own. 

Fair  things  are  alow  to  fade  awET* 
Bear  witness  you,  that  yesterday^ 

Fh»m  out  the  Ghost  of  Pindar  in  jon 
BoU'd  an  Oljmpian;  and  they  say  ' 

That  here  the  torpid  mammy  wheat 
Of  Egypt  bore  a  grain  as  sweet 

Am  that  which  gilds  the  glebe  of  £ng- 
knd, 
Snnn'd  with  a  sammer  of  milder  heat 

So  may  this  legend  for  awhile, 
If  greeted  by  yonr  classic  smile, 

Tho'  dead  in  its  Trinacrian  EaauL^ 
Blossom  again  on  a  colder  isle. 


DEMETER  AND   PERSEPHONE 

(in   ENN'A) 

The  present  Lord  Temijaon  says  in  the 
'  Memoir/  (vol.  ii.  p.  304) :  *  The  poem  was 
written  at  my  request,  becaose  I  knew  that  he 
eooaidered  Demeter  one  of  the  most  beantif  ol 
types  of  womanhood.' 

Faint  as  a  climate-changing  bird  that  flies 
All  night  across  the  darkness,  and  at  dawn 
Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land, 
And  can  no  more,  thou  earnest,  O  my  child. 
Led  upward  by  the   God  of  ghosts  and 

dreams, 
Who  laid  thee  at  Eleasis,  dazed  and  damb 
With  passing  thro'  at  once  from  state  to 

state. 
Until  I  brought  thee  hither,  that  the  day, 
When  here  thy  hands  let  fall  the  gather'd 

flower. 
Might  break  thro'  clouded  memories  once 

again  lo 

On  thy  lost  self.     A  sudden  nightingale 

^  In  Bologna. 

'  They  say,  for  the  fact  is  doabtf oL 


Saw  thee,  and  flaah'd  into  a  fralie  of  sow 
And  weloome;   and  a  gleam  at  oIm 

moon^ 
When  first  she  peers  along  the  trtmalM 

deep. 
Fled  waTering  o'er  thy  faoe^  and  ehMd 

away 
That  shadow  of  a  likenesa  to  the  king 


Of  shadows*  thy  dark  mate.     Fisnqphiiil 
Qneen  of  the  dead  no  note — my  akUl 

Thine  eyea 
Again  were  human-godlike,  and  the  Sn 
Burst  from  a  swimming  fleeee  of  vartv 

And  zoDed  thee  in  his  day  firom  head  ts 
feet 

'  Mother  r  and  I  was  folded  in  thine 


Child,  those  imperial,  diaimpaasiQn'd  cja 
Awed  cTen  me  at  first,  thy  mother — cy« 
That  oft  had  seen  the  serpent-wanded  power 
Draw  downward  into  Hadee  with  his  drift 
Of  flickering  spectres,  lighted  from  behiv 
By  the  red  race  of  fieiy  nlegethon; 
But  when  before  haTe  Gods  or  men  h^ 

held 
The  Life  that  had  deseended  le-arise,      |i 
And  lighted  from  above  him  by  the  Son  T 
So  mighty  was  the  mother's  childless  ay, 
A  cry  that  rang  thro'  Hades,  Earth,  and 

Heaven ! 

So  in  this  pleasant  Tale  we  stand  again, 
Tlie  field  of  Enna,  now  once  more  abuize 
With  flowers  that  brighten  as  thy  footstep 
falls,  J  r 

All  flowers  —  but  for  one   black  blur  of 

earth 
Left  by  that  closing  chasm,  thro'  which 

the  car 
Of  dark  Al'doneus  rising  rapt  thee  henee. 
And  here,  my  child,  tho'  folded  in  thine 

arms,  ^ 

I  feel  the  deathless  heart  of  motherhood 
Within  me  shudder,  lest  the  naked  glebe 
Should  yawn  once  more  into  the  golf,  and 

thence 
The    shrilly   whinny ings  of  the   team  of 

Hell, 
Ascending,  pierce  the  glad  and  songful  air. 
And  all  at  once  their  arch'd  necks,  mid- 

night-maned. 
Jet  upward  thro'  the  midday  blossom.  No  I 
For,  see,  thy  foot  has  touch'd  it;  all  thi 

space 
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Of  blank    earth  -  baldness    clothes    itself 

afresh, 
And  breaka  into  the  crooua-parple  hoar    50 
TWUtaw  thee  Taniah. 

Child,  when  thou  wert  ffone, 
I  eoTied  hnoian  wives,  and  nested  birds, 
Tea,  the  eubb*d  lioness;  went  in  search  of 

thee 
IWo*  many  a  palaee,  many  a  cot,  and  gave 
Thy  breast  to  ailing  infants  in  the  night, 
And  set  the  mother  waking  in  amaze 
To  find  her  sick  one  whole;  and  forth  again 
Among  the  wail  of  midnight  winds,  and 

eried, 
'Where  is  my  loTod  one  ?    Wherefore  do 

ye  wail?' 
And  oat  from  all  the  night  an  answer 

shrill'd,  60 

'We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why  we 


I  etimb'd  on  all  the  elifPs  of  all  the  seas. 
And  ask'd  the  waves  that  moan  about  the 
worid, 

*  Where  ?  do  ye  make  your  moaning  for 

my  child?' 
▲■d  roond  from  all  the  world  the  voices 

eame^ 
'  We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why  we 

moan.' 

*  Where  ? '  and  I  stared  from  every  eagle- 

DMk, 
I  thridded  the  black  heart  of  all  the  woods, 
I  peer'd  thro'  tomb  and  cave,  and  in  the 

storms  69 

Of  antnmn  swept  across  the  city,  and  heard 
Tlie    mormur  of  their  temples  chanting 


Ife,  me,  the  desolate  mother  I    '  Where  ? ' 

-»and  tam'd,' 
Aad  fled  by  many  a  waste,  forlorn    of 


And  grieved  for  man  thro'  all  my  grief  for 

thee,— 
The  jungle  rooted  in  his  shatter'd  hearth. 
The  serpent  coil'd  about  his  broken  shaf^ 
The  seorpion  crawling  over  naked  skulls; — 
I  saw  the  tiger  in  the  ruin'd  fane 
Spring  from  his  fallen  God,  but  trace  of 

thee 
I  saw  not;  and  far  00,    and,    following 

oat  80 

A  league  of  labyrinthine  darkness,  came 
Ob  three  gray  heads  beneath  a  Reaming 

fift 


'Where  ?  '  and  I  heard  one  voice  from  all 

the  three, 
'  We  know  not,  for  we  spin  the  lives  ef  men. 
And  not  of  Gods,  and  know  not  why  we 

spin  I 
There  is  a  Fate  beyond  us.'   Nothing  knew. 

Last  as  the  likeness  of  a  dying  man. 
Without  his  knowledge,  from  him  flits  to 

warn 
A  far-oif  friendship  that  he  comes  no  more, 
So  he,  the  Grod  of  dreams,  who  heard  my 

cry,  90 

Drew  from  thyself  the  likeness  of  thvself 
Without  thy  knowledge,  and  thy  shadow 

past 
Before  me,  crying,  <  The  Bright  one  in  the 

highest 
Is  brother  of  the  Dark  one  in  the  lowest. 
And  Bright  and  Dark  have  sworn  that  I, 

the  child 
Of  thee,  the  great  Earth-Mother,  thee,  the 

Power 
That  lifts  her  buried  life  from  gloom  to 

bloom. 
Should  be  for  ever  and  for  evermore 
The  Bride  of  Darkness.' 

80  the  Shadow  waQ'd. 

Then  I,  Earth-Goddess,  cursed  the  Gods  of 
heaven.  100 

I  would  not  mingle  with  their  feasts;  to  me 

Their  nectar  snuusk'd  of  hemlock  on  the 
lips. 

Their  rich  ambrosia  tasted  aconite. 

The  man,  that  only  lives  and  loves  an  hoar, 

Seem'd  nobler  thui  their  hard  etemitiea. 

My  quick  tears  kill'd  the  flower,  my  rav- 
ings hush'd 

The  bird,  and  lost  in  utter  grief  I  fail'd 

To  send  my  life  thro'  olive-yard  and  vine 

And  golden-grain,  my  gift  to  helpless  man. 

Rain-rotten  died  the  wheat,  the  barley- 
spears  no 

Were  hoHow-hnsk'd,  the  leaf  fell,  and  the 
Sun, 

Fale  at  my  grief,  drew  down  before  his 
time 

Sickening,  and  iEtna  kept  her  winter  snow. 

Then  He,  the  brother  of  this  Darkness. 

He 
Who  still  is  highest,  glaneing  from  his 

height 
Ob  earth  a  fruitless  fallow,  when  he  miu'd 
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Tlia  wonted  fteuii  of  Merifioo^  tho  piaiie 
And  prmyer  of  men,  decreed   thnt  Uioa 

^houldst  dwell 
For  nine  white  moons  of  eeoh  whole  year 

with  me, 
Three  dark  ones  in  the  ihadow  with  thy 

ISO 


Onoe  more  the  reaper  in  the  ^eam  of 
dawn 
Will  aee  me  by  the  landmark  far  away, 
Blessing  his  field,  or  seated  in  the  dnu 
Of  even,  b^  the  lonely  threshing-floor, 
**  '  '  '      m  the  hanrest  and  the  grange. 


Tet  I,  Earth-Goddess,  am  bat  ill-content 
With  them  who  still  are  highest    Tliose 

gray  heads. 
What  meant  they  by  their  •Fate  beyond 

the  Fates' 
Bnt  yonnger  kindlier  Gods  to  bear  us  down. 
As  we  bore  down  the  Gods  before  us? 

Gods,  ISO 

To  qaench,  not  hnrl  the  thonderbolt,  to 

sUy, 
Not  spread  the  plagne,  the  famine;  Gods 

indeed, 
To  send  the  noon  into  the  night  and  break 
The  sunless  halls  of  Hades  into  Heaven  ? 
Till  thy  dark  lord  accept  and  Iotc  the  Sun, 
And  all  the  Shadow  die  iuto  the  Light, 
When  thou  shalt  dwell  the  whole  bright 

year  with  me. 
And  souls  of  men,  who  grew  beyond  their 

race. 
And  made  themselves  as  Gods  against  the 

fear 
Of   Death   and  Hell;  and  thou  that  hast 

from  meu,  140 

As  Queen  of  Death,  that  worship  which  is 

Fear, 
Henceforth,  as  having  risen  from  out  the 

dead, 
Shalt  ever  send  thy  life  along  with  mine 
From  buried  grain  thro'  springiug  blade, 

and  bless 
Their  gamer*d  autumn  also,  reap  with  me, 
Earth-mother,   in   the   harvest    hymns  of 

Earth 
The  worship  which  is  Love,  and  see  no  more 
The  Stone,  the  Wheel,  the  dimly-glimmei^ 

infif  lawns 
Of  that  Elysium,  all  the  hateful  fires 
Of  torment,  and  the  shadowy  warrior  glide 
Along  the  silent  field  of  As{^odeL  is> 


OWD  ROA& 

The  fbotaotss  are  the  peeti^ 

KaIt,  noftmander'  o*  nae  to  be  eaDiB*  %■ 

Boft,  Boft,  Boi, 
For  the  dog 's  stoftn-dell,  an'  'e  'a  falmd,  ^ 

ean  naither  atan*  nor  goO. 

Bot  I  mains  for  to  maiko  *i»  ovd  nige  as 

'appy  as  iver  I  eaB» 
Fnr  I  owis  owd  Boftver  moor  nor  I  ivw 

owid  mottal  man. 

Thoa  's  rode  of  'is  baek  when  a  babby. 

af oor  thou  was  gotten  too  owd. 
For  'e  'd  fetch  an'  cany  like  owt,  'e  was 

alios  as  good  as  gowd. 

Eh,  bnt'e'd  fight  wi' a  wiU  ieA«i 'e  fowt; 

'e  eould  howd*  Is  oftn, 
An'  Boft  was  the  dog  as  knaw'd  when  an" 

wheere  to  bn^  his  bolno. 

An'  'e  ken  his  helid  hoop  like  n  kiiub  as' 
'e  M  niver  not  down  wi'  Is  taiil,     9 

F^  'e  'd  niver  done  nowt  to  be  **^Hinini 
on,  when  we  was  i'  Howlahf  Daile. 

An'  'e  sarved  me  sa  well  when  'e  lived, 
that,  Dick,  when  'e  eooms  to  be 
defid, 

I  thinks  as  I  'd  like  fur  to  hev  aoom  aoat 
of  a  service  reftd. 

Fur  'e  's  moor  good  sense  na  the  Parlia- 
ment man  'at  stans  fnr  us  'ere. 

An'  I  'd  vottt  fur  'im,  mv  oftn  sen,  if  'e 
eould  but  Stan'  for  the  Shore. 

<  Faftithful  an'  True '  —  them  words  be  i' 
Scriptur  —  an'  Faftithful  an'  Tme 

Ull  be  fun'  ^  upo'  four  short  legs  ten  timea 
fur  one  upo*  two. 

An'  maftybe  they  11  walk  npo'  two,  bat  I 
knaws  they  runs  upo'  four,*  — 

Bedtime,  Dick^  !  but  waftit  till  tha  'eftrs  it 
be  strikm'  the  hour. 

Fur  I  wants  to  tell  tha  o'  Boft  when  wo 
lived  i'  Howlaby  Da&le, 


>  Old  Rover. 

•  Hold. 

*  oe  as  in  *  house.' 


*  Manner. 
^  Fooad. 


iiol>bat  her*  one  g^aai  ox  aftlo.         so 

Siniiiffe  an'  owd-farran'd  ^  the  'onse,  an' 
belt '  long  af oor  mj  daily, 

Wi*  baife  o'  tbe  okimleTS  a-twixien'd*  an' 
twined  like  a  band  o'  hattj. 

Tbe  fellers  as  msMbes  tbem  pictors,  'ad 
coom  at  the  fall  o'  the  jear, 

Ab'  sattle  their  ends  upo'  stools  to  piotor 
the  door-pooreh  theerey 

Am*  tbe  Heagle  'as  bed  two  bellds  stannin' 
theere  o'  the  brokken  stick;  * 

Am*  tbey  niver  'ed  seed  sieb  ivin'*  as 
graw'd  ball  ower  tbe  brick; 

Am*  theere  i'  tbe  'ouse  one  night  —  bat  it 's 

down,  an'  all  on  it  now 
Golm  into  mangles  an'  tonopa,*  an'  raii?ed 

slick  thraf  by  the  plow  — 

Theere,  when  the  'oose  war  a  house,  one 

night  I  war  sittin'  alottn, 
Wi*  Boftver  athart  my  feeitt,  an'  slee&pin' 

•till  as  a  stottn,  jo 

Of  a  Christmas  Eftre,  an'  as  cowd  as  this, 
an'  tbe  midders  ^  as  white, 

Am*  the  fences  all  on  'em  bolster'd  oop  wi' 
the  windle  **  that  night; 

An'  the  eat  wur  a-sleeilpin'  alongside 
Boftver,  but  I  wur  ainUlke, 

An'  smoikin'  an'  tbinkin'  o'  things  —  Dottnt 
ma&ke  thysen  sick  wi'  tbe  ca&ke. 

For  tbe  men  ater  sapper  'ed  sang  their 
songs  an'  'ed  'ed  their  beer. 

An*  'ed  goln  their  waliys;  ther  was  nobbnt 
three,  an'  noftn  on  'em  theere. 

Tliey  was  all  on  'em  fear'd  o'  the  Ghoist 
an'  doss  n't  not  sleeilp  i'  the  'oase. 

But,  Dickr,  the  Ghottst  moOstlins*  was 
nobbut  a  rat  or  a  moose. 


*  Owd-famui'd,*  dd-f i 
Built 

*  TwiaenM,'  twitted. 
On  a  iitaff  raamU, 
Mangolds  and  tumipe. 

MMdoWB. 

Drifted  mow. 

*Mniif!iM,'  for  tbe  most  nart,  gwerally. 


iTy. 


An'  I  loodkt  oat  wonst  ^  at  tbe  night,  an* 
the  daiUe  was  all  of  a  thaw, 

For  I  seed  the  beck  ooomin'  down  like  a 
long  black  snattke  i'  tbe  snaw,        40 

An'  I  beiird  greftt  he&ps  o'  the  snaw  slnsb- 
in'  down  fro'  the  bank  to  tbe  beck. 

An'  then  as  I  stood  i'  the  doorwaly,  I 
f eettld  it  drip  o'  my  neck. 

Saw  I  tum'd  in  agelln,  an'  I  thowt  o*  tbe 
good  owd  times  'at  was  goan. 

An'  tbe  munney  they  maUde  by  the  war, 
an'  tbe  times  'at  was  ooomin'  on; 

Fur  I  thowt  if  tbe  Staftte  was  a-gawin'  to 

let  in  furriners'  wheitt, 
Howiver  was  British  farmers  to  stan'  ageftn 

o' their  feeiU  ? 

HowiTcr  was  I  fur  to  find  my  rent  an'  to 

paiiy  my  men  7 
An'  allalong  o'  the  feller  *  at  tom'd  la 

back  at  bissen. 

Thon  slep  i'  tbe  ebanmber  above  as,  we 
could  n't  ha'  'cArd  tha  call, 

Sa  mootber  'ed  tell*d  ma  to  bring  tha  down, 
an'  thy  craiUile  an'  all;  jo 

Fur  the  gell  o*  the  farm  'at  slep  wi'  tha 
then  'ed  gotten  wer  letve. 

For  to  goU  that  night  to  'er  foiUk  by  eaosa 
o'  tbe  Christmas  Eftre; 

But  I  deftn  foivot  tha,  my  lad,  when 
mootber  'edgotten  to  bed. 

An'  I  slep  i'  my  chair  hup-on-end,  an'  tha 
Freeii  Tralde  runnVl  i'  my  'ead, 

TiU  I  dreim'd  'at  Sqaire  walkt  in,  an'  I 
says  to  him,  *  Sqaire,  ya  're  laftte,' 

Then  I  seed  'at  'is  faice  wur  as  red  as  the 
Tale>block  theere  i'  the  grattte. 

An*  'e  says, '  Can  ya  paly  me  the  rent  to* 
night  ? '  an'  I  says  to  'im,  •  No«,' 

An'  'e  eotch'd  howd  bard  o'  my  bairm,' 
*  Then  bout  to-night  tha  shall  got.' 

<Tba  *I1  ntrer,*  says  I,  "be  a-tnmtn'  ma 
boot  upo'  Christmas  EAto  ? ' 

Then  I  waiUced  an'  I  fun  it  was  BoftTer 
a-tnggin'  an'  tearin'  my  sleiTe.  te 
1  rw^  t  p^^  s  ^„B. 
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An'  I  thowt  as  'e  M  goOn  olein-wnd,^  fur  I 
Boftwaiys  knaw'd  *ia  intent; 

An'  I  Mjs,  <6it  awaftj^  ya  beast,'  an'  I 
feteht  Im  a  kiek,  an'  'e  went 

Then  'e  tnmmled  up  stairs,  fur  I  'eird  'im, 
as  if  'e  'd  'a  orokken  'is  neck. 

An'  I  'd  eleftr  forgot,  little  Dicky,  thy 
ohanmber  door  would  nt  sneek; ' 

An'  I  slep  i'  mr  chair  ageftn  wi'  my  hairm 

hingin'  down  to  the  floor, 
An'  I  thowt  it  was  Roftver  a-tuggin'  an' 

teirin'  me  wuss  nor  af  oor, 

An'  I  thowt  'at  I  kick*d  ^m  asein,  but  I 
kick'd  thy  moother  istead. 

*  What  arta  snorin'  theere  fur  ?  the  house 
is  afire,'  she  said. 

Thy  moother  'ed  bein  aruaggin'  about  the 


She 


sell  o'  the  farm, 
cneuB  "ud  spy  summut  wrong  wfa 
there  ¥ranrt  not  a  mossel  o'  harm; 


when 

70 


An'  she  did  n't  not  solidly  meBn  I  wnr 
gawin'  that  waay  to  the  bad, 

Fur  the  gell  *  was  as  howry  a  troUope  aa 
irer  traftpes'd  i'  the  squad. 

But  moother  was  free  of  'er  tongue,  as  I 
oifens  'ev  tell'd  *er  mjsen, 

Sa  I  kep  i'  my  chair,  fur  I  thowt  she  was 
nobbut  a-rilin'  ma  then. 

An'  I  says,  *  I  'd  be  good  to  tha,  Bess,  if 
tha'd  onywalLys  let  ma  be  good/ 

But  she  skelpt  ma  haftfe  ower  i'  the  chair, 
an'  screeSd  like  a  howl  gone  wud  ^  — 

*  Ta  mnn  run  fur  the  letber.*  Git  oop,  if 
ya  're  onywa&ys  good  for  owt.' 

And  I  says,  '  If  I  beftnt  noftwaily s  —  not 
nowadaays  — good  fur  nowt — 


1  Mad. 

3  Latch. 

'  'ThegirlwasasdirtyaslntaseTertradged 
in  the  mud/  bnt  there  is  i.  sense  of  slattern- 
linesB  in  *  traapes*d  *  which  is  not  expressed  in 
*  trudged.' 

*  "  She  half  overtuzned  me  and  shrieked  like 
an  owl  gone  niad.* 

*  Ladder. 


•YitlbeSnt  siehaiiowti  of  aD 
'nUhallusdoas'e'khid.' 

<But  the  stairs  is  afire,'  she  aaid;  Aoi I 
seed  'er  annyin',  I  did.  u 

An'  she  beild, « Ya  mnn  saftva  litHa  Dkft, 
an'  be  sharp  about  it  an'  all,' 

Sa  I  runs  to  the  yard  fur  a  lethery  an'  mIi 
'im  ageiu  the  wall, 


An'  I  daunia  aa'  I  mashea  the 

when  I  sits  to  the  tq[s 
But  the  belt  druT  hout  i'  my  hejes  tiUl 

feild  myaen  ready  to  mnj^ 

Thy  moother  was  howdin'  the  lether,  Si^ 
tellin'  me  not  to  be  skeird. 

An'  I  was  n't  af  eftrd,  or  I  thinka  leistwaip 
as  I  was  n't  sfeArd; 

But  I  could  n't  see  fur  the  smoika  wheals 
thou  was  arliggin,  my  lad. 

An'  Ro&ver  was  thMre  i  the  channdwr 
aryowlin'  an'  yaupin'  like  nad; 

An'  tiiou  was  a-beBlin'  likewise^  aa' 
arsquelUin',  as  if  tha  waa  tnt. 

An'  it  wasn't  a  bite  but  a  bum,  for  ttM 
merk  's  '  o'  thy  shou'der  yit;  «» 

Then  I  call'd  out,  *  R<A,  Roft,  RoA,'  thaw  I 
did  n*t  ha&fe  think  as  'e  'd  'ear. 

But  V  coonCd  thrufthejirt  wP  my  bairn  f  *jf 
mouth  to  the  winder  theere  ! 


He  coom*d  like  a  hangel  o'  marcy  as 

as  'e  'eftrd  *is  na&me, 
Or  like  tother  hangel  i'  Scriptur  'at 

mun  seed  i'  Uie  flattme. 


When  summun  'ed  hax'd  fur  a  son,  an'  'a 

promised  a  son  to  she, 
An'  Ro&  was  as  good   as  the  hangel  i' 

sattvin'  a  son  fur  me. 

Sa  I  browt  tha  down,  an'  I  says, '  I  mun 

gaw  up  ageftn  fur  Rott.' 
'  Gaw  up  age&n  fur  the  yarmint  ? '  I  tell*d 

'er,  <  Yetts,  I  mun  goft.' 

An'  I  claumb'd  up  ageftn  to  the  winder,  an' 
clemm*d  ^  owd  Roft  by  the  'eftd, 

1  A  thoroughly  insignificant   or  worthleai 


person. 


Mark. 


*  Gutched. 
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*  *m  *Mt  Qoom'd  off  i'  mj  'ancU  an'  I 
teiked  'im  at  fust  fur  deftd;  loo 


Fur  'e  amell'd  like  a  liene  a-nngein',  an' 
■eeiiii'd  as  blind  as  a  poop, 

An*  balfe  on  'im  bare  as  a  bublin'.^  I 
could  n't  wakken  'im  oop, 

But  I  biowt  *ini  down,  an'  we  got  to  the 
bam,  fur  the  barn  would  n't  bum 

Wi'  the  wind  blawin'  hard  totber  wafty,  an' 
the  wind  was  n't  like  to  turn. 

An'  /  kep  aHMdlin'  o'  Ro&  tUl  'e  waggled  'is 
Lil  fur  a  bit, 


Bui  the  eoeks  kep  a-orawin'  an'  crawin'  all 
night,  an'  I  'ears  'em  yit; 

An'  the  dogs  was  a-jowlin'  all  round,  and 
thou  was  apsquettlin'  thysen, 

An*  moother  was  naggin'  an'  grottnin'  an' 
moftnin'  an'  naggin'  agein; 

An*  I  'eArd  the  bricks  an'  the  Unlks* 
mromle  down  when  the  roof  ger 
wa»y. 

Fur  the  fire  was  a-raftgin'  an'  rattvin'  an' 
roarin'  like  judgment  daily.  no 

Warm  enew  theere  sewer-Iy,  but  the  bam 

was  as  oowd  as  owt. 
An'  we  cuddled  and  huddled  togither,  an' 

happt  *  wersens  oop  as  we  mowt. 

An'  I  browt  Roft  round,  but  moother  'ed 
beto  sa  solik'd  wi'  the  thaw 

*At  she  ootoh'd  'er  death  o'  cowd  that  night, 
poor  soul,  i'  the  straw. 

Haife  o*  the  parish  rann'd  oop  when  the 
rig-tree  ^  was  tummlin'  in  — 

Too  laate  —  but  it's  all  ower  now  —  hall 
bower  —  an'  ten  year  sin' ; 

Too  lalte,  tha  mun  git  tha  to  bed,  but  1 11 
ooom  an'  1 11  squench  the  light. 

Fur  we  moilnt  'ey  naw  moor  fires  —  and  soil, 
little  Dick,  good-night. 


'  '^Bubbling,'  a  young  unfledged  bird. 


*  Wrapt  ounelres. 

^  The  beam  that  mos  along  the  roof  of  the 
Just  beneath  the  ridge. 


VASTNESS 

Pint  printed  hi  *  The  Nmeteenth  Century' 
for  NoTember,  1885. 


Makt  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs 
after  many  a  yanish'd  face, 

Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  may  mil 
with  the  dust  of  a  vanish'd  race. 

II 

Baying  politics,  never  at  rest — as  this  poor 
earth's  pale  history  runs,  — 

What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the 
gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns  ? 

in 

Lies  upon  this  side,  lies  upon  that  side, 
truthless  yiolenoe  monm'd  by  the 
wise, 

Thousands  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in  a 
popular  torrent  of  lies  upon  lies; 

IV 

Stately  purposes,  valor  in  battle,  glorious 

annals  of  army  and  fleet. 
Death  for  the  right  cause,  death  for  the 

wrong  cause,  tmmpets  of  victory, 

groans  of  defeat; 


Innocence  seethed  in  her  mother's  milk, 

and    Charity    setting    the    martyr 

aflame; 
Thraldom  who  walks  with  the  banner  of 

Freedom,  aud  recks  not  to  rain  a 

realm  in  her  name. 

VI 

Faith  at  her  senith,  or  all  but  lost  in  the 

gloom  of  doubts  that  darken  the 

schools; 
Craft  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her  hand, 

follow'd  up  by  her  vassal  legion  of 

foob; 

VII 

Trade  flying  over  a  thousand  seas  with  her 
spice  and  her  vintage,  her  silk  and 
her  com; 

Desolate  ofBng,  sailorless  harbors,  famish- 
iog  populaoe,  wharvea  forlorn; 
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vin 


Star  of  the  moniuig,  Hope  in  the  snnriM; 

gloom  of   the  eTeningp  Life  at  a 

close; 
Fleasore  who  flaunts  on  her  wide  downway 

with  her  flying  robe  and  her  poison'd 


IX 

that  has  crawl'd  from  the  corpse  of 
Pleasure,  a  worm  which  writhes  all 
day,  and  at  night 
Stin  np  again  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper, 
and  stings  him  back  to  the  corse  of 
the  light; 

X 

Wealth  with  his  wines  and  his  wedded  har- 
lots; honest  Porerty,  bare  to  the 
bone; 

Opulent  Avarice,  lean  as  Poverty;  Flattery 
gilding  the  rift  in  a  throne; 

XI 

Fame  blowing  out  from  her  golden  trum- 
pet a  jubilant  challenge  to  Hme  and 
to  Fate; 

Slander,  her  shadow,  sowing  the  nettle  on 
all  the  laurell'd  graves  of  the  great; 

XII 

Love  for  the  maiden,  crown'd  with  mar- 
riage, no  regrets  for  aught  that  has 
been. 

Household  happiness,  gracious  children, 
debtless  competence,  golden  mean; 

XIII 

National  hatreds  of  whole  generations,  and 
pigmy  spites  of  the  village  spire; 

Vows  that  will  last  to  the  last  death-ruckle, 
and  vo¥rs  that  are  snapt  in  a  mo- 
ment of  fire; 

XIV 

He  that  has  lived  for  the  lust  of  the  min- 
ute, and  died  in  the  doing  it,  flesh 
without  mind; 

He  that  has  nail'd  all  flesh  to  the  Cross,  till 
Self  died  out  in  the  love  of  his  kind; 

XV 

Spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter, and  all  these  old  revolutions  of 
earth; 


is  lairf 


All  new -old  revolntioiis  of  BnipBre— 
change  of  the  tide  —  wlaiiMali  d 
it  worth? 

XVI 

What  tho  philoaophies,  aD  Ob 

poesy,  varying  voioea  of 
All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is 

that  is  filthy  with  aU  that  i 

zvn 

What  isitaU,ifweanofnBeBdlNitB 

being   oar  own   coraae-cQiBna   at 

last?  ^^ 

Swallowed    in  Yastness,  lost  in    SOeMb 

drown'd  in  the  deeps  of  a  ■MMiniiy» 

lessFkst? 

xvni 

What  bat  a  mormnr  of  gnats  in  tho  glooint 
or  a  moment's  anger  of  boea  in  their 
hive?  — 

Peace,  let  it  be  I  for  I  loved  him,  and  love 
him  forever:  the  dead  aio  not  dead 
bat  alive. 


THE   RING 
IMicatrO  to  t^t  pmu  9.  fiaMrH  Hmnrfl 

Mr.  Lowell  tdd  TennTson  the  story,  'or 
Bomethinf^  like  it,  of  a  house  near  where  he  had 
once  lived  '  ('  Memoir/  voL  u.  p.  365). 

MIRIAM  AND  HER   FATHER 

inaiAM  {singing). 

Mellow  moon  of  heaven, 

Bright  in  blue. 
Moon  of  married  hearts, 

Hear  me,  yon  I 

Twelve  times  in  the  year 

Bring  me  blias, 
Globins^  honey  moons 

Bright  as  this. 

Moon,  yon  fade  at  timea 

From  the  ni^t.  M 

Young  again  yon  grow 

Out  of  sight. 

Silver  creaoent-eorve, 
Coming  soon, 
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Globe  agrnin,  and  make 
Hoaey  mooB. 

8Im11  mot  mp  lora  laal, 
BCooOy  with  you, 

For  ten  thotwand  yoan 
(HdandBaw? 


so 


Aad  wlw  was  be  with  saeh  lore-dmnkeii 

ejea 
Thmj  mide  a  thomand  hone  j  moons  of  one  ? 


Tkm  pffopbet  of  his  own,  my  Habert  —  bis 
The  woras,  and  mine  the  settbg.    *  Air  and 

woraS| 
Said  Hnbert»  when  I  sang  the  song, '  are 


Aad  bridegroom.'    Does  it  please  yon  ? 


Mainly,  child, 
I  hear  your  mother's  voice    in 
yours. 
She  — ,  why,  yon  shiver  tho'  the   wind  is 


With  all  the  warmth  of  summer. 

MimiAJC. 

WeU,  I  felt 
Ob  «  sadden  I  know  not  what,  «  breath 
that  past  30 

With  all  the  cold  of  winter. 


(imtftmn^  to  kiwudf). 

Even  so. 
rbs  Ghost  in  Man,  the  Ghost  that  once  was 

Man, 
B«t  eannot  wholly  free  itself  from  Man, 
Are  eallinff  to  each  other  thro'  a  dawn 
Stranger  than  earth  has  ever  seen;  the  veil 
Is  reiMinff,  and  the  Voices  of  the  day 
Are  heard  across  the  Voices  of  the  dark. 
No  sodden  heaven,  nor  sadden  hell,  for 


But  thro'  the  Will  of  One  who  knows  and 
mles  — 

And  ntter  knowledge  is  hot  otter  love  — 

iBoniiui  Evolotion,  swift  or  slow,  41 

Thro'  all  the  spheres  —  an  ever  opening 
heiffht. 

An  ever  lessening  earth  —  and  she  per- 
haps, 

Mv  Mirinm,  breaks  her  latest  earthly  link 

mfthme  to-day. 


Too  speak  so  low;  what  is  it  ? 
Toor  '  Miriam  breaks '  —  is  making  a  new 

link 
Breaking  an  old  one  ? 


No,  for  we,  mv  child. 
Have  been  till  now  each  other's  all-m-«lL 


And  you  the  lifelong  guardian  of  the  child. 


FATHSB. 

I,  and  one  other  whom    yon    have    not 


known. 


And  who?  what  other? 


Whither  are  jaa  boond  ? 
For  Naples  which  we  only  left  m  May  ? 


No,  father,  Spain,  but  Hubert  brings  me 

home 
With  April  and  the  swallow.  Wish  roe  joy  ! 


FATHl 

What  need  to  wish  when  Hobert  weds  in 

you 
The  heart  of  love,  and  yoo  the  sool  of 

truth 
In  Hubert  ? 

MIHIAM. 

Tho'  you  used  to  call  me  once 
The  lonely  maiden  princess  of  the  wood. 
Who  meant  to  sleep  her  hundred  summers 
out  59 

Before  a  kiss  should  wake  her. 

FATBXB. 

Ay,  but  now 
Toor  fairy  prince  has  found  you,  take  this 
ring. 


'  lo  t'  amo *  — and  these  diamonds^ beao- 

.     tifol ! 
*  From  Walter,'  and  for  me  from  yoo  then  ? 


Well, 


One  way  for  Miriam. 
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Mixiam  am  I  not  T 


Tbit  ring  beqnetth'd  jroo  bjr  your  mothery 

Was  to  be  giTen  yon  —  such  her  dying 

wish  — 
Given  on  the  morning  when  yon  eame  of 

Or  on  the  day  yon  married.    Both  the 

days 
Kow  eloae  in  one.    The  ring  is  doaUy 

yoom.  69 

Why  do  yoQ  look  ao  grayely  at  the  tower? 


I  never  taw  it  yet  lo  all  ablaae 
"With  creepers  crimsoning  to  the  pinnaclet, 
As  if  perpetoal  sunset  linger'd  there. 
And  all  aUaie  too  in  the  lake  below  I 
And  how  the  Inxds  that  circle  round  the 

tower 
Are  cheepine  to  each  other  of  their  flight 
To  sommer  lands  I 


And  that  has  made  yon  grare  ? 
Fly — care   not.     Birds   and   brides  mast 

leave  the  nest. 
Child,  I  am  happier  in  your  happiness      79 
Than  in  mine  own. 


MIRIAM. 

It  is  not  that  I 


FATHER. 


What  else  ? 


Tliat  chamber  in  the  tower. 


FATHKR. 

What  chamber,  child  ? 
Yonr  nurse  is  here? 

MIRIAM. 

My  mother's  nurse  and  mine. 
She  comes  to  dress  me  in  my  bridal  veiL 

FATHKR. 

What  did  she  say  ? 

MTRTAM. 

She  said  that  you  and  I 


Had  been  ahmd  for  my  poor  iMdft  m 

long 
She  feared  I  had  forgotten  her*  and  laM 
About  my  mother,  and  she  said.  *  Thy  Ur 
Is  gdden  like  thy  mother^s  noi  ao  ^ 


FA' 

What  then?  what  mote? 


She  said — periiaps  indNi 
She  wandered,  having  wandered  now  ao  fv 
Beyond  the  eommon  date  of  death — thai 

When  I  was  smaller  than  the  atataette 
Of   my   dear   mother   on   yonr   farackil 

here  —" 
You  took  me  to  that  chamber  in  the  tower, 
The  topmost  —  a  ehest  there,  by  iriiich  yoa 

And  there  were  books  and  dieaaea —  left 

tome» 
A  ring  too  whieh  you  kim'd,  and  I,  aha 

said, 
I  babbled,  *  Mother,  mother ' — as  I  naed 
To  prattle  to  her  jnotare  —  atfeteh'd  my 

hands 
As  if  I  saw  her;  then  a  woman  eame       m 
And  caught  me  from  my  nurse.   I  hear  her 

yet  — 
A  sound  of  anger  like  a  distant  storm. 


Garrulous  old  crone  I 

MIRIAM. 

Poor  nurse  I 

FATHER. 

I  bade  her  keep^ 
Like  a  seal'd  book,  all  mention  of  the  rin^^ 
For  I  myself  would  tell  you  all  to-day. 

MIRIAM. 

<  She  too  might  speak  to-day,'  she  mumbled. 

Still, 
I  scarce  have  learnt  the  title  of  yonr  book. 
But  you  will  turn  the  pages. 

FATHKR. 

Ay,  to-day  I 
I  brought  you  to  that  chamber  on  your 

September  birthday  with  your  nnxae,  and 
felt 
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An  icy  breath  play  on  me,  while  I  stoopt 
^o  take  and  kiAS  the  ring. 


^lot'amo'? 


This  Teiy  ring, 


Tet,  for  lome  wild  hope  was  mine 
Thst«  in  the  misery  of  my  married  life, 
Miriam  your  mother  might  ap p^a''  ^  °>o« 
She  eame  to  you,  not  me.    Tne  storm  yon 

bear 
Far-off  is  Muriel  —  your  stepmother's  yoice. 


V«zt,  that  yon  thought  my  mother  came  to 


Or  at  my  crying, '  Mother '  ?  or  to  find 
My  mother^  aiamonds  hidden  from  her 
there,  lao 

Lake  worldl**  beauties  in  the  eell,  not  shown 
To  dassle  all  that  see  them  ? 

FATHCB. 

Wait  a  while. 
Toor  mother    and    stepmother  —  Miriam 

Erne 
And  Muriel  Erne  —  the  two  were  cousins 

—  liyed 
With  Muriel's  mother  on  the  down,  that 


A  thousand  squares  of  com  and  meadow, 

far 
At  the  gray  deep,  a  landscape  which  your 

eyes 
Haye  many  a  time   ranged  oyer  when  a 

Ube. 

MIRIAJf. 

I  climb'd  the  hill  with  Hubert,  yesterday, 
Aad  from  the  thousand  squares,  one  silent 

yoice  iso 

Came  on  the  wind,  and  seem'd  to  say, 

<  Again.' 
We  saw  far  oif  an  old  forsaken  house, 
Then  home,  and  past  the  ruin'd  mill. 


And  there 
I  found  these  cousins  often  by  the  brook. 
For  Miriam  sketch'd  and  Muriel  threw  the 

fly; 

The  girls  of  equal  age,  but  one  was  fair. 
And  one  waa  dark,  and  both  were  beautiful. 
No  yoloe  for  either  spoke  within  my  heart 


Then,  for  the  surface  eye,  that  only  dotes 
On  outward  beauty,  glancing  from  the  one 
To  the  other,  knew  not  that  which  pleased 

it  most,  141 

The  rayen  ringlet  or  the  gold;  but  both 
Were  dowerless,  and  myself,  I  used  to 

walk 
This  terrace  —  morbid,  melancholy;  mine 
And  yet  not  mine  the  hall,  the  hxm,  the 

field; 
For  all  that  ample  woodland  whisper'd, 

•Debt,' 
The  brook  that  feeds  this  lakelet  mur- 

mur'd, « l>ebt,' 
And  in  yon  arching  avenue  of  old  elms, 
Tho'  mine,  not  mine,  I  heard  the  sober  rook 
And  carrion  crow  cry,  'Mortgage.' 


Father's  fault 


Visited  on  the  children  ! 


FATBOBB. 

Ay,  but  then 
A    kinsnum,    dying,    summon'd    me    to 

Rome  —  15a 

He  left   me  wealth  —  and  while  I  jour- 

ney'd  hence. 
And  saw  the  world  fly  by  me  like  a  dream, 
And  while  I  communed  with  my  truest  self, 
I  woke  to  all  of  truest  in  myself, 
Till,  in  the  gleam  of  those  midsummer 

dawns. 
The  form  of  Muriel  faded,  and  the  face 
Of  Miriam  grew  upon  me,  till  I  knew; 
And  past  and  future  mizt  in  heayen  and 

made  tte 

The  rosy  twilight  of  a  perfect  day. 

MUUAM. 

80  glad  ?  no  tear  for  him  who  left  yon 

wealth. 
Your  kinsman  ? 

rATHKR. 

I  had  seen  the  man  but  onee; 
He  loyed  my  name,  not  me;  and  then  I 

pass'd 
Home,  and  thro'  Venice,  where  a  ieweller, 
80  far  gone  down,  or  so  far  up  in  life. 
That  he  was  nearing  his  own  hundred,  sold 
This  ring  to  me,  then  langh'd,  *  The  ring  is 

weird.' 
And  weird  and  worn  and  wiiard-Uke  was 

he. 
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•Wlixweiid?*lMk'd]iim;aiidlie  nid, 

•Thesoiili  170 

Of  two  repentant  loren  gnaid  the  ring; ' 
Then  with  «  ribnld  twinkle  in  hit  bleak 

ejea  — 
*  And  if  jon  giTe  the  ring  to  any  maid, 
They  still  remember  mat  it  eoet  them 

herei 
And  bind  the  maid  to  lore  70a  bj  the  rinr ; 
And  if  the  ring  were  stolen  from  the  nuud. 
The  theft  were  death  or  madnemi  to  the 

thief, 
80  laered  those  riiost  lovers  hold  the  gift' 
And  then  he  told  their  legend: 

'Long  ago 
Two  lovers  parted  bj  a  senrriloas  tale  tfe 
Had  qoarreU'd,  tiU  the  man  repenting  sent 
This  ring, "  lo  t*  amo,**  to  his  best  beunred, 
And  sent  it  on  her  birthday.  She  in  wrath 
Betum'd  it  on  her  birthday,  and  that  day 
His  death-day,  when,  half-f renxied  by  the 

He  wildly  fought  a  rival  suitor,  him 
The  oanserof  that  scandal,  fought  and  fell; 
And  she  that  eame  to  part  them  all  too  late. 
And  found  a  corpse  and  silence,  drew  the 

ring 
FVom  his  dead  finger,  wore  it  tiU  her  death. 
Shrined   him  wiuin   the    temple  of  her 

heart,  191 

Made  every  moment  of  her  after  life 
A  virs^n  victim  to  his  memory. 
And  dying  rose,  and  rear'd  her  arms,  and 

cried, 
**  I  see  him,  lo  t'  amo,  lo  t'  amo." ' 

MIBIAM. 

Leeend  or  true  ?  so  tender  should  be  true  ! 
Did  he  believe  it  7  did  you  ask  him  ? 

PATHUL 

Ay! 

But  that  half  skeleton,  like  a  barren  ghost 
From  out  the  fleshless  world  of  spirits, 

laugh*d  — 
A  hollow  langhter  I 


Woold  adl  thro'  this  «Io  t' 


Vile,  so  near  the  ghost 

Himself,  to  laugh  at  love  in  death  1    But 

you? 


aoi 


Well,  as  tbe  bjgone  lover  thro*  this  ring 
Had  sent  his  cry  for  her  forgiveness,  I 


Iste 


Of  Miriam;  then  I  bade  the  man  cBgnm 
*  From  Walter'  on  the  ring,  and  aeat it- 


Name,  surname,  all  at  elear  at 

he  — 
Some  yonn^r  hand  must  iMve  eiigiawi 

thenng — 
His  fingers  were  so  staffen'd  by  tte  froit 
Of   seven  and   ninety   wintus^  that  hi 

serawl'd  » 

A  *  Miriam '  that  might  seem  a  *  Mnrid;' 
And  Muriel  claim'd  and  opea'd  what  I 

meant 
For  Miriam,  took  the  rinsf,  and  flanatsd  it 
Beforo  that  other  whom  I  loved  and  lovs. 


A  mountain  stay'd  me  here,  a  nm 

there, 

A  galleried  palace,  or  a  batUe-fleld, 
Where  stcMid  the  sheaf  of  Peaee:  hot— 

coming  home  — 
And  on  your  mother's  birthday  —  all  bat 

yours  — 
A  week  betwixt  —  and  when  the  tower  as 

now 
Was  all  ablaie  with  erimson  to  the  roof,  m 
And  all  ablaie  too  plunging  in  the  lake 
Head  -  foremost  —  who    were    thoee    that 

stood  between 
The  tower  and  that  rich  phantom  of  the 

tower? 
Muriel  and  Miriam,  each  in  white,  and 

like 
Mav  -  blossoms  in   mid  -  autumn  —  iras  it 

they  ? 
A  light  shot  upward  on  them  from  the  lake. 
What  sparkled   there?   whose   hand   was 

that  ?  they  stood 
So  close  together.     I  am  not  keen  of  right, 
But    coming    nearer  —  Muriel    had    the 

ring  — 
'  O  Miriam  !  have  you  given  your  ring  to 

her?  no 

O  Miriam  I '      Miriam   redden'd,  Muriel 

clench'd 
The  hand  that  wore  it,  till  I  cried  agsin: 
<  O  Miriam,  if  you  love  me  take  the  ring  ! ' 
She  glanced  at   me,  at  Muriel,  and  was 

mute. 
'  Xar,  if  von  cannot  love  me,  let  it  be.' 
Then  —  Muriel  standing  ever  statue>like  — 
She  tum*d,  and  in  her  soft  imperial  way 
And  saying  gently,  *  Murieli  by  your  leave/ 
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Unclosed  the  hand  aud  from  it  drew  the 

ring, 
JiMkd  giive  it  me,  who  pass'd  it  down  her 

own,  240 

*Io  t'  amo^  mil  is  well  then.'    Muriel  fled. 


IglRfAlf- 


Mariell 


Aj,  poor  Muriel,  when  you  bear 

WImI  follows  I  Miriam  lored  me  from  the 
first, 

Hot  tluo'  the  ring;  but  on  her  marriage- 
mom 

Tint  birthday,  death-day,  and  betrothal 
ring, 

Laid  on  her  table  ofemight,  was  sone; 

And  after  hours  of  search  aud  doubt  and 
threats, 

Aad  hubbub,  Muriel  enter*d  with  it, 
'See!  — 

Foand  in  a  chink  of  that  old  moulder'd 

floor  1'  249 

My  Miriam  nodded  with  a  pitying  smile. 
Am  who  should  say  that  'those  who  lose 

can  find.' 
Then  I  and  she  were  married  for  a  year. 
One  year  without  a  storm,  or  eyen  a  cloud ; 
And  yoo,  my  Miriam,  born  within    the 

year; 
Aad  she,  my  Miriam,  dead  within    the 

year. 
I  sat  beside  her  dying,  and  she  gaspt: 
'The  books,  the  miniature,  the  laee  are 

hers. 
My  ring  too  when  she  comes  of  age,  or 

when 
She  marries;  yoo  —  yon   loyed  me,  kept 

your  word. 
Too  loVe  me  still,  "  lo  t'  amo."  —  Muriel 

—  no  —  aM 

She  eannot  loye;  she  loyes  her  own  hard 

self. 
Her  firm  will,  her  fiz'd  purpose.    Promise 

me, 
Miriam,  not  Muriel  —  she  shall  haye  the 

ring.' 
Aad  there  the  light  of  other  life,  which 

liyet 
Beyond  oor  borial  and  our  buried  eyes, 
Gleam'd  for  a  moment  in  her  own  on  earth. 
I  twon  the  yow,  then  with  my  latest  kins 
Upon  them,  closed  her  eyes,  whieh  would 

not  elote* 


But  kept  their  watch  upon  the  ring  and 
you.  269 

Your  birthday  was  her  death-day. 

MHUAM. 

O  poor  mother  I 
And  yon,  poor  desolate  father,  and  poor 

me. 
The    little   senseless,  worthless,  wordless 

babe, 
Sayed  when  your  life  was  wreck'd  I 

FATHER 

Desolate  ?  yes  I 
Desolate  as  that  sailor  whom  the  storm 
Had  parted  from  his  comrade  in  the  boat, 
And  dash'd  half  dead  on  barren  sands, 

was  I. 
Nay,  you  were  my  one  solace;  only  —  you 
Were    always    ailing.     Muriel's    mother, 

sent. 
And  sure  am  I,  by  Muriel,  one  day  came 
And  saw  you,  shook  her  head,  and  patted 

yours,  aSo 

And  smiled,  and  making  with  a  kindly 

piuch 
Each  poor  pale  cheek  a  momentary  rose  — 
'  That  should  be  fiz'd,'8he  said;  your  pretty 

bud, 
80  blighted  here,  would  flower  into  full 

health 
Among  our  heath  and  bracken.    Let  her 

come  I 
And  we  will  feed  her  with  our  mountain 

air. 
And  send  her    home    to    yon    rejoicing.' 

No  — 
We  could  not  part.    And  once,  when  yon, 

my  giri. 
Rode  on  my  sbouldet  home  —  the  tiny  fist 
Had  graspt  a  daisy  from  your  mother's 

graye  — •  ago 

By  the  l^ch-gate  was  Muriel.    'Ay,'  she 

said, 
'  Among  the  tombs  in   this  damp  yals  of 

yours ! 
Yoo  scorn  my  mother's  warning,  hot  tha 

ehUd 
Is  paler  than  before.     We  often  walk 
In  open  sun,  and  see  beneath  oor  feet 
The  mist  of  autumn  gather  from  your  lake, 
And  shroud  the  tower;  and  oQoe  we  only 

saw 
Y'onr   gilded    yane,    a    light    aboye    the 

mist'  — 
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Our  old  bright  bird  thai  still  is  Teering 

there  399 

Above  his  four  gold  letters — '  and  the  light,' 
She  said,  <  was  like  that  light '  —  and  there 

she  paused, 
And  long;  till  I,  believing  that  the  girl's 
Lean  fancy,  groping  for  it,  could  not  find 
One  likeness,  laugh  d  a  little  and  found  her 

two  — 
'A  warrior's  crest    above    the    cloud  of 

war'  — 
*  A  fiery  phcenix  rising  from  the  smoke. 
The  pyre  he  burnt  in.'  —  <  Nay,'  she  said, 

'the  light 
That  glimmers  on  the  marsh  and  on  the 

grave.' 
And  spoke  no  more,  but  tum'd  and  past 

awav. 
Miriam,  I  am  not  surely  one  of  those  310 
Caught  by  the  flower  that  closes  on  the 

fly. 

But  after  ten  slow  weeks  her  fiz'd  intent, 

In  aiming  at  an  all  but  hopeless  mark 

To  strike  it,  struck.    I  took,  I  left  you 

there; 
I  came,  I  went,  was  happier  day  by  day; 
For  Muriel  nursed  you  with  a  mother's 

care; 
Till  on  that  clear  and    heather  -  scented 

height 
The   rounder  cheek    had   brighten'd   into 

bloom. 
She  always  came  to  meet  me  carryiug  you, 
And  all   her  talk   was  of   the   babe    she 

loved;  320 

So,  following  her  old  pastime  of  the  brook, 
She  threw  the  flv  for  me;  but  oftener  left 
That    angling  to   the   mother.     *  Muriel's 

health 
Had    weakened,    nursing    little     Miriam. 

Strange  ! 
She  used  to  shun  the   wailing  babe,  and 

dotes 
On  this  of  yours.'     But  when  the  matron 

saw 
That  hinted  love  was  only  wasted  bait, 
Not  risen  to,  she  was  bolder.     *  Ever  since 
You  sent  the  fatal  ring* —  I  told  her  'sent 
To    Miriam,'    *  Doubtless  —  ay,   but    ever 

since  330 

In  all   the  world   my  dear   one  sees  but 

you  — 
In  your  sweet  babe  she  finds  but  you  —  she 

makes 
Uer  heart  a  mirror  that  reflects  but  you.' 


And  then  the  tear  fell,  the  tmm  Imkk 

Herhetail 
1  gikz^  into  the  minor,  as  a  man 
Who  sees  his  face  in  water,  and  a  itoM^ 
That  glances  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  pool, 
Strike  upward  thro'  the  shadow;  yet  it 

last. 
Gratitude  —  loneliness  —  desire  to  keep 
So  skilled  a  nurse  aboat  yoa  always^ 

nay  I  s«i 

Some  half  remorseful  kind  of  pity  too  — 
Well  1  well,  you  know  I  manied  Maikl 

Erne. 
'I  take  thee  Muriel   for  mj  weddsi 

wife'  — 
I  had   forgotten    it  was   your   bizthdaya 

When  all  at  once  with  some  eleetrie  thrill 
A  cold  air  pass'd   between  as,  and  ths 

hands 
Fell  from  each   other,  and   were   joia'd 

again. 
No  second    dondless    boneymooa   was 

mine. 
For  by  and  by  she  sicken'd  of  the  faree. 
She  dropt  the  gracious  mask  of  mothei^ 

hood,  350 

She  came  no  more  to  meet  me,  carrying 

you. 
Nor  ever  cared  to  set  you  on  her  knee. 
Nor  ever  let  you  gambol  in  her  sight. 
Nor  ever  cheer'd  you  with  a  kindly  smile, 
Nor  ever  ceased  to  clamor  for  the  ring; 
Why  had  I  sent  the  ring  at  first  to  her  ? 
Why  had  I  made  her  love  me  thro'  the 

ring. 
And  then  had  changed  ?  so  fickle  are  men 

—  the  best ! 
Not    she  —  but   now   my  love    was   hers 

again. 
The    ring    by   right,   she  said,   was   hers 

ag^n.  360 

At  times  too  shrilling  in  her  angrier  moods, 
'  That  weak  and  watery  nature  love  you  ? 

No! 
"  Fo  V  amo,  lo  V  amo  "  ! '  flung  herself 
Against  my  heart,  but  often  while  her  lips 
^^  ere  warm  upon  my  cheek,  an  icy  breath, 
As  from  the  grating  of  a  sepulchre. 
Past  over  both.     I  told  her  of  my  vow, 
No  pliable  idiot  I  to  break  my  vow; 
But  still  she  made  her  outcry  for  the  ring; 
For  one  monotonous  fancy  madden'd  her, 
Till   I    myself    was    madden'd  with    her 

cry,  S7S 


THE  RING 


S4I 


And  even  that  *  lo   f  amo,'  thoM  three 

■weet 
ItaKaB  words,  became  a  weariness. 

Mj  people  too  were  soared  with  eerie 

sounds, 
A  footsteo,  a  low  throbbing  in  the  walls, 
A  noise  of  falling  weights  that  never  fell, 
Weird  whispers,  bells  that  rang  without  a 

hand. 
Door-handles  tom'd  when  none  was  at  the 

door, 
And  bolted  doors  that  open'd  of  themseWes; 
And  coo  betwixt  the  dank  and  light  had  seen 
£/<r,  bending  bj  the  cradle  of  Iwr  babe.  381 

And  I  remember  once  that  being  waked 
Bj   noises   in   the   boose  —  and   no  one 


I  eried  for  nnrse,  and  felt  a  gentle  hand 
Fall  on  my  forehead,  and  a  sadden  face 
Lcmk'd  in  upon  me  like  ci  gleam  and  pass'd, 
And  I  was  quieted,  and  slept  again. 
Or  is  it  some  half  memory  of  a  dream  ? 


fifth  September  birthday. 


The  hand, — my  mother. 


And  the  face. 


FATSB1 


Miriam,  on  that  day 
Two  loTers  parted  by  uo  scurrilous  tale  — 
Mere  want  of  gold  —  and  still  for  twenty 


39a 
Bound  by  the  golden  oord  of  their  first 

lore  — 
Had  ask'd  us  to  their  marriage,  and  to  share 
Their   marriage  -  banquet.    Muriel,  paler 

then 
Than  erer  yon  were  in  Tour  cradle,  moan'd, 
'  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed,  or  for  my  graTe, 
I  cannot  go,  go  you.'    And  then  she  rose, 
She  elun^  to  me  with  such  a  hard  embrace, 
80  lingenngly  long,  that  half-amaied      400 
I  parted  fram  her,  and  I  went  alone. 
And    when    the    bridegroom     murmur'd, 

« With  this  rine/ 
I  felt  for  what  I  could  not  find*  the  key, 
The  guardian  of  her  relics,  of  her  ring. 
I  kept  it  as  a  sacred  amulet 
About  me, — gone  I  and  gone  in  that  em- 

braoel 


Then,  hurrying  home,  I  found  her  not  in 

house 
Or  ffarden  —  up  the  tower  —  an  icy  air 
Fled  by  me.  —  There,  the  chest  was  open 

—  all  409 

The  sacred  relics  tost  about  the  floor — 
Among  them  Muriel  lying  on  her  face  — 
I  raised  her,  call*d  her,  *  Muriel,  Muriel, 

wake  I' 
The  fatal  ring  lay  near  her;  the  glased 

eye 
Glared  at  me  as  in  horror.    Dead  I    I  took 
And  chafed  the  freesing  hand.     A  red 

mark  ran 
All  round  one  finger  pointed  straight,  the 

rest 
Were  crumpled  inwards.      Dead  I — and 

maybe  stung 
With  some  remorse,  had  stolen,  worn  the 

ring— 
Then  torn  it  from  her  finger,  or  as  if —  419 
For  ncTcr  had  I  seen  her  show  remorse  — 
As  if  — 


—  those  two  ghost  lovers — 


Lovers  yet— 


Tes,  yest 


—  but  dead  so  long,  gone  up  so  far, 
That  now  their  ever-rising  life  has  dwarfd 
Or  lost  the  moment  of  their  past  on  earth, 
As  we  forget  our  wail  at  being  bom  — 
As  if — 


-—a  dearer  ghost  had—- 


—  wrench'd  it  away. 


Had  floated  in  with  sad  reproachful  eyes. 
Till  from  her  own  hand  she  had  torn  the 
ring  4Ji 

In  fright,  and  fallen  dead.    And  I  myself 
Am  half  afraid  to  wear  it. 


Well,  no  more  I 
No  bridal  music  this  I  but  fear  not  yon  I 
yo.h.^then.Hr--g-W;U-tpoor 
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Wtth  eMth  k  broken,  and  hM  left  her 

Except  UuUy  still  drawn  downward  for  an 

hoar, 
Her  spirit  horering  by  the  chnreh,  where 

she 
Was  married  too,  may  linger,  till  she  sees 
Her  maiden  ooming   like  a  queen,   who 

leaTes 
Some  colder  nroyinoe  in  the  North  to  gam 
Her  capital  city,  where  the  loyal  bells 
Clash  welcome  —  linger,  till  her  own,  the 

babe  440 

She  lean'd  to  from  her  spiritnal  sphere. 
Her  lonely  maiden  princess,  crowned  ¥rith 

flowers. 
Has  enter'd  on  the  larger  woman-world 
Of  wiTes  and  mothers. 

But  the  bridal  reil  — 
Yoor  nnrse  is  waiting.  Kiss  me,  child,  and 

FORLORN 


<Hb  is  fled — I  wish  him  dead — 

He  that  wroaght  my  ruin  — 
O,  the  flattery  and  the  craft 
Which  were  my  undoing  — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  storms  are  blowiug. 

II 

*  Who  was  witness  of  the  crime  ? 
Who  shall  now  reveal  it  ? 
He  is  fled,  or  he  is  dead, 
Marriage  will  conceal  it  — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
While  the  gloom  is  growing.' 

ni 

Catherine,  Catherine,  in  the  night, 
What  is  this  you  're  dreaming  ? 

There  is  laughter  down  in  hell 
At  your  simple  scheming  — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  ghosts  are  fleeting. 

IV 

Ton  to  place  a  hand  in  his 
Like  an  honest  woman's, 

You  that  lie  with  wasted  lungs 
Waiting  for  your  summons  — 


In  the  nigfat,  O,  the  night  1 
O,  the  deathwatch  beating  1 


lliere  will  oome  a  witness  sooa 
Hard  to  be  confuted. 

All  the  world  will  hear  a  Toiea 
Scream  too  are  poUnted  — 
Inthen^htl  O,  the  night. 
When  the  owls  are  wailmg  I 

VI 

Shame  and  marriage,  shame  and 
Fright  and  fool  aissemUin^, 

Bantering  bridesman,  reddemng 
Tower  and  altar  trembling  — 
In  the  night,  O,  the  ni^t, 
VThen  the  mind  is  failing  I 

vn 

Mother,  dare  yoo  kill  yoor  child? 
How  yoor  band  is  shaking  I 

Daughter  of  the  seed  of  Cain, 
What  is  this  you're  takmg?  ^ 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 
While  the  boose  is  sleeping. 

vra 

Dreadful  I  has  it  come  to  this, 

O  unhappy  creature  ? 
You  that  would  not  tread  on  a  worm 

For  your  gentle  nature  — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night, 

O,  the  night  of  weeping  I 


IX 

Murder  would  not  Teil  your  sin. 
Marriage  will  not  hide  it. 

Earth  and  Hell  will  brand  your 
Wretch,  you  must  abide  it  — 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 
Long  before  the  dawning. 


Up,  get  up,  and  tell  him  all. 
Tell  him  you  were  lying  ! 

Do  not  die  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth. 
You  that  know  you  *re  dying  — 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 
While  the  grave  is  yawning. 

XI 

No  —  you  will  not  die  before, 
Tho'  you  'U  ne'er  be  stronger; 


HAPPY 
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Tm  wUl  Kre  tiU  Mm  if  bora, 
Thra  a  little  longer  — 
In  tbe  mgkt^  O,  the  night. 
While  the  Fiend  b  prowling. 

xn 

Pwith  and  marriage,  death  and  marriage  t 

Funeral  hearses  rolling  I 
Blaek  with  bridal  farors  miztl 

Bridal  bells  with  toUing  I  — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 

When  the  wolTes  are  howling. 

XIII 

Up«  set  np,  the  time  is  shorty 

xeU  him  now  or  never  I 
Tell  him  all  before  joa  die. 

Lest  jon  die  for  ever  — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night, 

Where  tMre  's  no  forgetting. 

XIV 

Up  she  got,  and  wrote  him  all. 
All  her  tale  of  sadness, 

Blister'd  everv  word  with  tears. 
And  eased  her  heart  of  madness  — 
In  the  niffht,  and  nigh  the  dawn. 
And  while  the  moon  was  setting. 


HAPPY 

THE  leper's  bride 

Snggestod  by  tbe  qnotatioo  from  an  arelM»- 
ologieal  letter  by  Rrr.  Bonrohter  Jsmns,  sp- 
peeJsd  to  the  poem  by  Tenaysoii. 


War  wail  700,  pretty  plover  ?  and  what  is 
it  that  yon  fear  ? 
Is  he  sick,  your  mate,  like  mine  ?  have 
yon  lost  him,  is  he  fled  ? 
And  there  —  the  heron  rises  from  hb  watoh 
beside  the  mere. 
And  flies  above   the  leper's  hat,  where 
lives  the  living-dead. 

n 

Come  back,  nor  let  me  know  it  I  woold  he 
live  and  die  alone  ? 
And  has  he  not  forgiven  me  jet,  his  ovei^ 


Who  am,  and  was,  and  will  be  his,  his  own 
and  only  own. 
To  share  his  living  death  with  him,  die 
with  him  side  by  side  ? 

in 

Is  that  the  leper's  hut  on  the  solitary  moor. 

Where  noble  Ulric  dweUs  forlorn,  and 

wears  the  leper's  weed  ?  10 

The  door  is  open.    He  I  is  he  standing  at 

the  door. 

My  soldier  of  the  Cross  ?  it  is  he,  and 

he  indeed  I 

TV 

My  roses  —  will  he  take  them  now  —  mine, 
his  —  from  off  the  tree 
We  pUnted  both  together,  happy  in  our 
marriage  mom? 
O  God,  I  ooiud  blaspheme,  for  he  fought 
Thy  fight  for  Thee, 
And  Thou  hast  made  him  leper  to  oom- 
pass  him  with  seom  — 


Hast  spared   the  flesh  of  thousands,  the 
ooward  and  the  base. 
And  set  a  erueller  mark  than  Cain's  on 
him,  the  good  and  brave  I 
He  sees  me,  waves  me  from  him.     I  will 
front  him  face  to  face. 
You  need  not  wave  me  from  you.    I 
would  leap  into  your  grave.  ao 


VI 

My  warrior  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  the 
conquering  sword, 
Tbe   roees  that  you  east  aside  —  onee 
more  I  bring  you  these. 
No  nearer  ?  do  yon  scorn  me  when  you  tell 
me,  O  my  lord. 
You  would  not  mar  the  beauty  of  yovr 
bride  with  your  disease. 

VII 

You  say  your  body  is  so  foul  —  then  here 
I  stand  apart. 
Who  yearn  to  lay  my  loving  head  upon 
your  leprous  breast 
The  leper  plague  may  scale  my  skin,  but 
never  taint  mv  heart; 
Your  body  is  not  n>nl  to  oMy  and  bodj  is 
foul  at  best 
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vni 

I  loved  JOB  fint  when  jomig  and  liir»  but 

now  I  loTO  yoa  moot; 

Tlw  fuxMt  fleth  at  last  it  filth  on  whioh 

the  worm  will  feaat;  90 

Hiia  poor  iil»-grated  dnn^Bon  of  tiw  holj 

This  honae  with  all  ito  hatelal  nooda  no 
olaaner  than  the  beast» 

IX 

Thia  ooane  diieaaef nl  efoatere  i^ich  in 
Eden  wasdiTine, 
TUa  Satan-hannted  rain,  thia  little  eity 
of  leweny 
Iliia  wall  of  solid  fleah  that  eomea  between 
jour  soul  and  minot 
Win  vanish  and  give  plaoe  to  the  beanty 
thatenduiea, 


The  beantj  that  endoies  on  the  Spiritual 

height. 
When  we  shaU  stand  transfiguxed,  like 

Christ  on  Hermon  hill. 
And  moving  each  to  mnsie,  sool  in  seal  and 


light  in  light, 
ll&sh 


Shall  fluh  thro*  one  another  in  a  moment 
as  we  wilL  40 

XI 

Fool  I  fool  I  the  word  was  joars  not  mine, 
I  worship  that  right  hand 
Which  feird  the  foes  before  jon  as  the 
woodman  fells  the  wood, 
And  sway'd  the  sword  that  lighten'd  back 
the  sun  of  Holy  Land, 
And  cloTe  the  Moslem  crescent  moon, 
and  changed  it  into  blood. 

XII 

And  once  I  worshipt  all  too  well  this  crea- 
ture of  decay. 
For  age  will  chink  the  face,  and  death 
will  freeze  the  supplest  limbs  — 
Yet  yon  in  your  mid  manhood  —  O,  the 
grief  when  yesterday 
They  bore  the  Cross  before  yon  to  the 
chant  of  funeral  hymns  1 

xni 

*  Libera  me,  Domine  I '  yon  sang  the  Ptalm, 
and  when 
The  priest  pronounced  you  dead,  and 
flung  the  mould  upon  your  feet|     $0 


npoD  year  Cmb,  aat  thift  tf 


AbeMi^ 

bving 
But  seen  upon  the  silent  bnm 


'LibflfmMi^  Domine' — yea 
was  there 
Who  saw  jon  kneel  bewde  yeer  hiw, 
weeping  aearee  eonld  aee; 
ICay  I  oome  a  little  aennr,  I  tteft  kaud, 
and  ehanged  the  prayer 
And  sang  the  mairied'iMa' for  thenfi- 
tary'me*? 

xw 

Mw  beanty  marred  by  yea  ?  bj  yea  I  ao  he 
it    Allbwell 
n  I  hiae  it  and  myMlf  in  the  fa^^B 
beanty,  youra. 
My  beanty  lured  that  faloon  fnm  hm  npj 
on  the  fell, 
Who  noTer  eaaght  one  glf  of  the 
beauty  which  endnrea —  fe 

XVI 

The  Connt  who  Bought  to  anap  tbe  boad 
that  link'd  nslife  to  life, 
Who  whisper*d  me,  '  Tour  Ulrie  lovea' 
—  a  little  nearer  still  — 
He  hiBs'd,  <  Let  us  revenee  ourselTea,  your 
Clric  woos  my  wire '  — 
A  lie  by  which  he  thought  he  eoold  Bub> 
due  me  to  his  will. 

xvn 

I  knew  that  jrou  were  near  me  when  I  let 
him  kiss  my  brow; 
Did  he  touch  me  on  the  lips?    I  was 
jealous,  anger'd,  vain. 
And  I  meant  to  make  you  jealoua.    Are 
you  jealous  of  me  now  ? 
Your  paraon,  O  my  love,  if  I  ever  gave 
you  pain  I 

xvin 

Yon  nerer  once  accused  me,  but  I  wept 
alone,  and  sieh'd 
In  the  winter  of  Uie  present  for  the  sum* 
mer  of  the  past;  7* 

That  icy  winter  silence  —  how  it  froie  yoa 
from  your  bride, 
Tho'  I  made  one  barren  effort  to  break  il 
at  the  last  I 


HAPPY 


I  teonght  TOO*  700  remember^  UieM  roiet, 
when  I  Imew 
Xon  were  parting  for  the  war,  and  joo 
took  them  tho'  yon  frown'd; 
Toa  frown'd  and  yet  yon  kus'd  them.    All 
at  oQoe  the  trompet  blew, 
And  yoo  tpnrr'd  your  fiery  hone,  and 
yoa  hnrl'd  them  to  the  ground. 


parted  for  the  Holy  War  without  a 
word  to  me, 
And  elear  myself  nnaak'd  —  not  I.    My 
oatare  was  too  proud. 
A»d  him  I  saw  but  once  again,  and  far 
away  was  be, 
When  I  was  praying  in  a  storm— 'the 
ermsh  was  long  and  loud  — 


80 


XXI 


Xhai  God  would  OTer  slant  His  bolt  from 
idling  00  your  head  — 
Then  I  lifted  op  my  eyes,  he  was  eoming 
down  the  fell  — 
I  elapt  my  hands.    The  sodden  fire  from 
heaTen  had  dash'd  him  dead. 
And  sent  him  eharr'd  and  blasted  to  the 
deathless  fire  of  helL 

xxn 

be,  I  nnn'd  hot  for  a  moment.  I  repented 
and  repent. 
And  trust  mysdf  forgiTen  by  the  God  to 
whom  I  kneel. 
A  little  nearer  ?    Yes.    I  shall  hardly  be 
eontent 
Tin  I  be  leper  like  yoorself,  my  lore, 
from  head  toheeL 

xxni 

O  foolish  dreams,  that  yoo,  that  I,  woold 
slight  oor  marriage  oathi 
I  held  yoo  at  that  moment  OTen  dearer 
than  before;  oo 

Now  God  has  made  yoo  leper  in  His  loring 
eare  for  both. 
That  we  might  eling  together,  nerer 
doobt  each  other  more. 

XXIV 

Hie  priest,  who  join*d  you  to  the  dead,  has 
join*d  oor  hands  of  old; 
If  man  uid  wife  be  hot  one  fleshi  let 
mine  be  leproos  too» 


5« 

laoe  as  if  be- 
dead,  who 


As  dead  from  all  the  boman 
neath  the  mould; 
If  yon  be  dead,  then  I 
only  Uto  for  yoo. 


XXV 

Would  Earth  tho'  hid  m  elood  not  be  M- 
low'd  by  the  Moon  ? 
The  leech  forsake  the  dying  bed  for  te»« 
ror  of  his  life  ? 
The  shadow  leaTC  the  Subetanoe  in  the 
brooding  light  of  noon  ? 
Or  if  /  had  been  the  leper  woold  yon 
haye  left  the  wife  ?  mo 

XXVI 

Not  take  them  ?    Still  yoo  ware  me  off  — - 
poor  roses  —  must  I  go — 
I  haTe  worn  them  year  by  year — from 
tbe  bush  we  both  had  set-— 
What  ?  flioff  them  to  you  ?  —  well  —  that 
were  hardly  gracious.    No  I 
Your  plague  but  passes  by  the  tooeh.   A 
little  nearer  yet  I 


XXVII 

There,  there  I  he  buried  yoo,  the  priest; 
the  priest  b  not  to  Uame, 
He  joins  os  once  again,  to  his  either 
ofBoe  true. 
I  thank  him.    I  am  happy,  happy.    Kiss 
me.    In  the  name 
OftheeTerlastingGod,I  will  lire  and  die 
with  you  I 

[Dean  Milmsn  has  remarked  that  the  pto* 
teetioo  and  eara  afforded  by  the  Chnreh  to  this 
blighted  race  of  lepen  wai  amooff  the  most 
beaatifiil  of  its  offioea  daring  the  Middle  Agea. 
The  leprosy  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
eentories  wai  soppoaed  to  be  a  le^^acy  of  the 
Cmaades,  but  was  in  all  probabiht^  the  off- 
spring of  meagre  and  nnwholeaome  diet,  misar 
able  lodging  and  olothinfr*  ph  jrieal  and  moral 
degradaSon.  The  aenricee  <i  the  Chnreh  In 
the  seelaaloB  of  these  nnhappT  soffervn  were 
most  affecting.  The  stem  dntr  of  loolring 
to  the  pnblie  welfare  is  tempered  with  a»p£ 
site  eompoHioa  for  the  Tietbns  of  this  loadft. 
•ome  diaeaae.  The  ritnal  for  the  aeqneotraiioo 
of  the  leprona  differed  Kttle  from  the  burial 
serrioe.  After  the  leper  had  been  spinkled 
with  holy  water,  the  priest  eondoeted  Mm  into 
the  ehnreh,  the  leper  ringing  the  paahn  *Libem 
ma,  Domine,*  and  the  eraelfiz  and  baersr  going 
bd^ore.  In  the  ehnreh  a  Uaek  eleth  was 
strstehed  oT«r  two  trastlss  in  front  of  the  ahar. 
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■ad  the  leper  leamng  at  its  nde  denratly  heard 
maas.  The  priest,  takiiig  up  a  little  earth  in 
hie  eloakf  threw  it  on  one  of  the  leper's  feet, 
and  put  him  ont  of  the  ehnroh,  if  it  did  not 
rain  too  hearil j ;  took  him  to  lus  hnt  in  the 
midst  of  the  fields,  and  then  ottered  the  prohi- 
hitions :  *  I  f  orhid  700  entering  the  ehorch . . . 
or  entering  the  companj  of  others.  I  forbid 
yon  qnitting  your  lK»me  without  yoor  leper*s 
dress.  He  conclnded :  '  Take  this  dress,  and 
wear  it  in  token  of  humility ;  take  tiiese  gloves, 
take  tlus  el^»per,  as  a  sign  that  yon  are  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  any  one.  Yon  are  not  to 
be  indignant  at  being  thus  separated  from  oth- 
ers, and  as  to  your  little  wants,  good  people 
will  provide  for  yon,  and  God  will  not  desert 
yoo.'  Then  in  this  old  ritual  follow  these  sad 
wordi :  *  When  it  shall  oome  to  pass  that  the 
leper  shall  pass  out  of  thui  worid,  he  shall  be 
buried  in  his  hut,  and  not  in  the  ehnrehTard.* 
At  first  there  was  a  doubt  whether  wi^es  snonld 
follow  their  husbands  who  had  been  leprous, 
or  remain  in  the  world  and  marry  again.  The 
Church  decided  that  the  marriaee-tie  was  in- 
disMduble,  and  so  bestowed  on  these  unhappy 
beings  this  immense  souroe  of  oonsolation. 
With  a  love  stronger  than  this  living  death, 
lepers  were  followed  into  banishment  from  the 
haunts  of  men  by  their  faithful  wives.  Read- 
ers of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  *  Essays  on  Ecclesiasti- 
eal  Biography  *  will  reooUeot  the  deeoription  of 
the  founder  ci  the  Franciscan  order,  how,  con- 
troUing  his  involuntary  disgust.  Saint  Francis 
of  Aflsisi  washed  the  feet  and  dressed  the  sores 
of  the  lepers,  once  at  least  reverently  applyii^ 
lus  lips  to  their  wounds.  —  Boubchies-James.  J 

This  ceremony  of  ^tMUt-bnrial  varied  consid- 
erably at  different  times  and  in  different  places. 
In  some  cases  a  grave  was  dug,  and  the  leper's 
face  was  often  covered  during  the  service. 


TO    ULYSSES  1 

Mr.  W.  G.  PalgravCf  to  whom  the  poem  was 
addressed,  was  a  brother  of  Professor  F.  T. 
Palg^ve.     Tennyson  once  said  to  the  latter, 

*  I  think  your  brother  is  the  cleverest  man  I 
ever  saw.*     Waugh,  who  records  this,  adds: 

*  He  had,  indeed,  earned  the  title  [of  Ulysses], 
having  been  consul  in  1866  at  Sonkhonra  Kale, 
in  1867  at  Trebizond.  in  1873  at  St  Thomas, 
in  1876  at  Manilla,  and  in  1878  consul-general 
in  Bnlfaria.  To  these  he  added,  in  1870,  the 
eonsnludp  at  Bangkok,  and  in  1884  he  was 

*  *  Ulysses,'  the  title  of  a  number  of  essays 
by  W.  G.  Palg^ve.  He  died  at  Montevideo 
before  seeing  my  poem. 


oonsnl-general  of  tiie  Republie  of  Ungvg 
positioo  which  he  still  held  at  his  dea^' 


Ult88B8»  mi 
Whose  eyes  hare  known  this  |^obc 

oars, 
Her  tribes  of  men,  mod  trees,  mad  fl 
ers, 
From  Corrientes  to  Ji^Mm, 


To  yon  that  bask  below  the  line, 
I  soaking  here  in  winter  wet  — 
The  century's  three  strong 
met 

To  drag  me  down  to  seTenty-nine 

m 

In  summer  if  I  reach  my  day  — 
To  you,  yet  young,  who    breathe 

Of  summer-winters  by  the  palm 
And  orange  groTe  of  Fkraguay» 

IV 

I,  tolerant  of  the  colder  time. 

Who  lore  the  winter  woods,  to  traee 
Ou  paler  hesTens  the  branching  g^rao 

Of  leafless  elm,  or  naked  lime, 


And  see  my  cedar  green,  and  there 

My  giant  ilex  keeping  leaf 

When  frost  is  keen  and  days  are  brie 
Or  marvel  how  in  English  air 

VI 

My  yucca,  which  no  winter  quells, 
Altho'  the  months  have  scarce  begfon 
Has  pushed  toward  our  faintest  sun 

A  spike  of  half-accomplish'd  bells  — 

VII 

Or  watch  the  waving  pine  which  here 
The  warrior  of  Caprera  set,* 
A  name  that  earth  will  not  forget 

Till  earth  has  roll'd  her  latest  year  — 

vm 

I,  once  half-crazed  for  larger  light 
On  broader  zones  beyond  the  foam, 

^  Garibaldi  said  to  me,  alluding  to  his 
ren  island,  *  I  wish  I  had  your  trees.' 
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B«it  tJyiining  fancy  now  at  liome 
Among  tbe  qoarried  downa  of  Wigfat, 


IX 


Hot  iMi  wonld  yield  fall  thanks  to  you 
For  yoor  rieh  gift,  yoor  tale  of  lands 
I  know  not,^  your  Arabian  sands; 

Tour  eane,  your  palm,  tree-fern,  bamboo, 


Tbe  wealth  of  tropie  bower  and  brake; 
Yoor  Oriental  £den-isles,* 
Where  man,  nor  only  Nature  smiles; 

T<Nir  wonder  of  the  boding  lake; ' 

XI 

Fhra-Chai,  the  Shadow  of  tbe  Best,« 
Fhra-bat  *  the  step;  your  Pontic  coast; 

Crmg-cloister;  *  Anatolian  Ghost;  ^ 

lumg-Kongi*  Kamae,'  and  all  the  rest; 

xn 

Thro*  which  I  followed  line  by  line 

Your  leading  hand,  and  came,  my  friend. 
To  prise  your  rarious  book,  and  send 

A  gift  of  slenderer  valne,  mine. 


TO  MARY  BOYLE 

WITH  THE   FOLLOWING  POEM 

For  the  poet*8  aoqnatntaiiee  with  Mary  Boyle, 
tbe'M«noir,'ToL  iL  p.  294. 


*  Sprnmo-FLOWEBB '  I  While  you  still  delay 
to  take 

Your  leaTe  of  town. 
Oar  elm-tree's  mddy-hearted  blossom-flake 

Is  fluttering  down. 

>  The  tale  of  Nejd. 

*  The  Philippines. 
'  Ib  Doroimea. 

«  The  Shadow  of  tbe   Lord.    CertaiB  ob- 
markiiigs  on  a  roek  in  Siam,  which  ex- 
the  inisffe  of  Buddha  to  the  Buddhist 
or  les  distinotly  aeoordiag  to  his  faith 
and  his  moral  worth. 

*  The  footstep  of  the  Lord  on  another  rock. 

*  The  monastery  of  Somelas. 

*  A  natnlfsa  spectre  stories. 
■  The  three  elties. 

*  Tra^eUi  in  Vfypt. 


II 


Be  truer  to  your  promise.    There  1 1  heard 

Our  cuckoo  call. 
Be  needle  to  the  magnet  of  your  word. 

Nor  wait,  m  all 


in 


Our  Temal  bloom  from  every  rale  and 
plain 

And  garden  pass, 
And  aU  the  gold  from  each  laburnum  chain 

Drop  to  the  grass. 


IV 


Is  memory  with  your  Marian  gone  to  rest, 

Dead  with  the  dead  ? 
For  ere  she  left  us,  when  we  met,  you  prest 

My  hand,  and  said 


'I  oome  with  your  spring-flowers.'    You 
came  not,  friend; 
My  birds  wonld  sing. 
You  heard  not.    Take   then  this  spring- 
flower  I  send, 
This  song  of  spring, 

VI 

Found    yesterday  —  forgotten    mine    own 
rhyme 

or  mine  old  self, 
As  I  shall  be  forgotten  by  old  Time, 


VII 


A  rhyme  that  flower'd  betwixt  the  whiten- 
ing sloe 

And  kingcup  blase. 
And  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  ago» 

In  rick-fire  days, 

vin 

When  DiTcs  loathed  the  times,  and  paced 
his  land 

In  fear  of  worse, 
And  sanguine  Lasarus  felt  a  vacant  hand 

Fill  with  kii  purse. 

IX 

For  lowly  minds  were  madden'd  to  the 
height 

By  tonguester  tricks. 
And  once  —  I  well  remember  that  red  night 

When  thirty  ricks. 
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AU  flaming,  made  an  English  liomeBiead 
heU  — 

These  hands  of  mine 
Have  helpt  to  pass  a  backet  from  the  well 

Along  the  line, 


XI 


When  this  bare  dome  had  not  began  to 
gleam 

Thro'  Toothf  al  earls, 
And  yon  were  then  a  lorer's  fairj  dream, 

~iis  girl  of  girls; 


xn 

And  TOO,  that  now  are  lonely,  and  with 
Grief 

Sit  face  to  face. 
Might  find  a  flickering  glimmer  of  relief 

In  change  of  place. 

XIII 

What  nse  to  brood  ?    This  life  of  mingled 
pains 

And  joys  to  me, 
Despite  of  eTery  Faith  and  Creed,  remains 

The  Mystery. 

XIV 

Let  golden  youth  bewail  the  friend,  the 
wife. 

For  ever  gone. 
He  dreams  of  that  long  walk  thro'  desert 
life 

Without  the  one. 

XV 

The  silver  year  should  cease  to  mourn  and 
sigh  — 

Not  long  to  wait  — 
So  close  are  we,  dear  Mary,  yon  and  I 
To  that  dim  gate. 

XVI 

Take,  read  I  and  be  the  faults  your  Poet 
makes 

Or  many  or  few. 
He  rests  content,  if  his  young  music  wakes 

A  wish  in  you 

XVII 

To  chancre  our  dark   Queen-city,  aU   her 
realm 
Of  sound  and  smoke, 


For  his  dear  heaven,  and 
of  elm 

And  whispering 


THE   PROGRESS  OF  SPRING 


Written  moTB  than  fifty  yeers 
printed  in  the  '  Demeter'  voUnne. 
viL  of  vie  pteeeniBg  poem. 


it 


The  groand-flame  of  the  eroent  bveaki  tiie 
moald. 
Fair  Spring  slides  hither  o*er  the  Sontli- 
em  sea, 
Wavers  on  her  thin  stem  the  tnowdrop 
cold 
That  trembles  not  to  kisses  of  the  bee. 
Come,  Spring,  for  now  from  all  the  drip- 
pmg  eaves 
The  spear  of  iee  has  wept  itself  avrrnv. 
And    hoar    by  hoar  anrolding  woodbine 
leaves 
O'er  hb  uncertain  shadow  droope  the 
day. 
She  comes  I    The  loosen'd  rivulets  nin; 
The  frost-bead  melts  upon  her  golden 
hair; 
Her  mantle,  slowly  greening  in  the  Sun, 
Now  wraps  her  close,  now  arching  leaves 

her  bare 
To  breaths  of  balmier  air; 

II 

Up  leaps  the  lark,  gone  wild  to  welcome 
her, 
About  her  glance  the  tits,  and  shriek  the 

Before  her  skims  the  jubilant  woodpecker 
The  linnet's  bosom  blushes  at  her  gaze. 
While  round  her  brows  a  woodland  culver 
flits, 
Watching  her  large  light  eyes  and  gra- 
cious looks. 
And  in  her  open  palm  a  halcyon  sits 

Patient  —  the   secret    splendor   of    the 
brooks. 
Come,  Spring !    She  comes  on  waste  and 
wood. 
On  farm  and  field ;  but  enter  also  here. 
Diffuse  thyself  at  will  thro*  all  my  blood. 
And,  tho'  thy  violet  sicken  into  sere. 
Lodge  with  me  all  the  year  1 
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Oaee  mora  »  downy  drift  againit  the  Inrakfls, 
Self-dmriLon'd   in   the  sky,  deseendinff 
•low  I  ^ 

Bot  gladly  tee  I  thro*  the  warerini^  flakes 
Ton  blanching  apriooi  like  snow  in  snow. 
These  will  thine  eyes  not  brook  in  f orest- 
naths. 
On  their  perpetual  pine,  nor  roond  the 
beech; 
They  fnse  themselTes  to  little  spicy  baths, 
Solved  in   the   tender  blnshes  of    the 
peaeh; 
They  lose  themselTcs  and  die 

0>  that  MW  life  tb«t  g«i»  the  hawthoni 
line; 
ThT  gay  leni-lilies  waye  and  put  them  by, 
And  oat  once  more  in  Tamish*d  glory 

shine 
Thy  stars  of  celandine* 

IV 

She  floats   across   the   hamlet.     HeaTcn 
lonrs. 
Bat  in  the  tearfal  splendor  of  her  smiles 
I  see  the  slowly-thickening  chestnat  towers 

FGn  out  the  spaces  br  the  barren  tiles. 
Now  past  her  feet  the  swallow  circling 
flies, 
A  clamoroos  cackoo  stoops  to  meet  her 

Her  light  makes  rainbows  in  my  closing 

eye^ 
I  bear  a  charm  of  song  thro'  all  the  land. 

Come,  Spring  1    She  comes,  and  Earth,  is 

To  roll  her  North  below  thy  deepening 
dome, 
Bnt  ere  thy  maiden  btrk  be  wholly  dad, 
Ai.1  tbeM  low  bari>e.  dip  their  twigs  in 

foam, 
Make  aU  trne  hearths  thy  home. 


Across  my  garden  I  and  the  thicket  stirs. 

The  foontain  poises  high  in  sannier  jets. 
The  blackcap  warbles,  aiS  the  turtle  parrs. 

The  starling  claps  his  tinr  castanets. 
Still  roond  h^  forehead  wheeb  the  wood- 
land dore. 

And  scatters  on  her  throat  the  sparks  of 
dew. 
The  ktngeup  fills  her  footprint,  and  abore 

BroaMn  the  Rowing  isles  of  Tcmal  blue. 


Hail,  amnio  presence  of  a  Queen, 
Bountmil,  Dcautifol,  apparell'd  gay, 

Whose   mantle,  every  shade  of  glancing 
green. 
Flies  back  in  fragrant  breexes  to  display 
A  tunic  white  as  Aiay  I 

TI 

She  whispers,  'From  the  South  I  bring 
yon  balm, 
For  on  a  tropic  mountain  was  I  bom. 
While  some  dark  dweller  by  the  coco-palm 
Watch'd  my  far  meadow  soned  with  airy 
mom; 
From  under  roee  a  muffled  moan  of  floods; 

I  sat  beneath  a  solitude  of  snow; 
There  no  one  came,  the  turf  was  fresh,  the 
woods 
Flu]i|«d  gulf  en  galf  thro' .U  their  Tales 
below. 
I  saw  beyond  their  silent  tops 
The  steaming  marshes  of  the  scarlet 


The  slant  seas  leaning  on  the  mangrove 
copse. 
And  summer  basking  in  the  sultry  plains 
About  a  land  of  canes. 

VII 

*  Then  from  my  rapor-girdle  soaring  forth 
I  scaled  the  buoyant  highway  of  the 
birds, 
And  drank  the  dews  and  drizzle  of  the 
North, 
That  I  might  mix  with  men,  and  hear 
their  words 
On  pathway 'd  plains;  for  —  while  my  hand 
exults 
Within  the  bloodless  heart  of  lowly  flow- 


To  work  old  laws  of  Lore  to  fresh  results. 
Thro'  manifold  efPect  of  siihple   pow- 


I  too  would  teach  the  man 

Beyond   the    darker    hour  to   see   the 
bright. 

That  his  msh  life  may  close  as  it  began, 
The  still-fulAlling  promise  of  a  li^t 
Narrowing  the  bounds  of  night' 

vni 

So  wed  thee  with  my  soul,  that  I  may 
mark 
The  coming  year's  great  good  and  Yaried 
ills, 
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And  new  developmental  whateTer  sparic 
Be  ■tmek  from  oat  Um  elash  of  warring 
wills; 
Or  whether,  since  oar  natare  oannot  rest. 
The  smoke  of  war's  Tolcano  burst  again 
From  hoary  deeps  that  belt  the  changeful 
West, 
Old  Empires,  dwellings  of  the  kings  of 
men; 
Or  should  those  fail  that  hold  the  helm, 
While  the  long  daj  of  knowledge  grows 
and  warms, 
And  in  the  heart  of  this  most  ancient  realm 
A  hateful  Toioe  be  utter'd,  and  alarms 
Sounding  *  To  arms  1  to  arms  1 ' 

IX 

A  simpler,  saner  lesson  might  he  leam 
Who  reads  thy  graduju  process,  Holy 
Spring. 
Thy  leaves  possess  the  season  in  their  turn. 
And  in  their  time  thy  warblers  rise  on 
wing. 
How  surely  glidest  thou  from  March  to 

And  ehugest,  bnathing  it,  the  snUen 
wmd. 
Thy  scope  of  operation,  day  by  day. 

Larger  and  fuller,  like  the  human  mind ! 
Thy  warmths  from  bud  to  bud 

Accomplish  that  blind  model  in  the  seed, 
And  men  have  hopes,  which  race  the  rest- 
less blood. 

That  after  many  changes  may  succeed 

Life  which  is  Life  indeed. 


MERLIN   AND   THE   GLEAM 

Compare  *  The  Voyage  ;  *  and  see  also  *  Free- 
dom  *  (1884) : 

•  O  f  oU<m«r  of  tlie  Yiaioii,  still 

In  motion  to  the  distant  gleam,'  etc 

Stopford  Brooke  8a3r8  of  this  poem :  *  It  is  as 
loTely  in  form  and  rhythm  and  imagination,  as 
it  is  noble  in  thonght  and  emotion.  It  speaks 
to  all  poetic  hearts  in  England  ;  it  tells  them  of 
his  comii^  death.  It  then  recalls  his  past,  his 
youth,  his  manhood ;  his  early  poems,  nis  crit- 
ics, his  central  labor  on  Arthnr^s  tale  ;  and  we 
see  through  its  yerse  clear  into  the  inmost 
chamber  of  his  heart.  VThat  sits  there  upon 
the  throne,  what  has  always  sat  thereon  ?  It  is 
the  undying  longing  and  search  after  the  ideal 
light,  the  mother -passion  of  all  the  supreme 
artists  of  the  world.    **  I  am  Merlin,  who  fol- 


9irm 


low  the  Gleam."    I  kaow  off  no 
nyKNi's  whieh  mora  takea  my 
aadbeanty.' 


O  TOUHG  Mariner, 
Ton  from  the  hayen 
Under  the  wen  rliff, 
Yoa  that  are  watehiiy 
The  gray  Magieian 
With  eyes  of  wonder, 
/am  Merlin, 

/am  Merlin 

Who  follow  the  Gleam. 

n 

Mighty  the  Wizard 
Who  found  me  at  mmnm 
Sleeping,  and  wc^e  me 
And  leam'd  me  Magic  I 
Great  the  Master, 
And  sweet  the  Maffie, 
When  oyer  the  yal!ey» 
In  early  summers. 
Oyer  the  monntaiiit 
On  human  faees. 
And  all  around  me, 
Moying  to  melody. 
Floated  the  Gleam. 

in 

Once  at  the  croak  of  a  Rayen  who  crost  it 
A  barbarous  people. 
Blind  to  the  magic 
And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
Snarl'd  at  and  cursed  me. 
A  demon  yext  me. 
The  light  retreated. 
The  Ifl^dskip  darken'd. 
The  melody  deaden'd. 
The  Master  whispered, 
<  FoUow  the  Gleam.' 

IV 

Then  to  the  melody. 
Oyer  a  wilderness 
Gliding,  and  glancing  at 
Elf  of  the  woodland. 
Gnome  of  the  cayem. 
Griffin  and  Giant, 
And  dancing  of  Fairies 
In  desolate  hollows. 
And  wraiths  of  the  mountail^ 
And  rolling  of  dragons 
By  warble  of  wmtex^ 
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Or  eatanet  mmie 
Of  fftlling  tomntiy 
Flitted  the  Gleun. 


Down  from  the  moontaiii 
And  over  the  leTel, 
And  itreaming  and  shining  on 
Silent  river, 
StlTory  willow, 
Future  and  pLowland, 
Innoeent  maidena, 
Garmloui  children. 
Homestead  and  hanresty 
Reaper  and  gleaner, 
And  rough-ruddy  faces 
Of  lowlj  Uhor, 
Slided  the  Gleam  — 

VI 

Then,  with  a  melodr 
Stronger  and  statelier, 
Led  me  at  leiiffth 
To  the  cit J  and  palace 
Of  Arthur  the  Kinr; 
Toneh'd  at  the  golden 
Cross  of  the  churches, 
Flash'd  on  the  toumamonti 
Flicker'd  and  bicker'd 
From  helmet  to  helmet. 
And  last  on  the  forehead 
Of  Arthur  the  blameless 
Bested  the  Gleam. 

vn 

Clouds  and  darkness 

Closed  upon  Camelot; 

Arthur  had  rantsh'd 

I  knew  not  whither. 

The  king  who  loTed  me, 

And  cannot  die; 

For  out  of  the  darkness 

Silent  and  slowly 
Tlie  Gleam,  that  had  waned  to  a  wintiy 
glimmer 

On  icT  &dlow 

And  faded  forest. 

Drew  to  the  Tallej 

Named  of  the  shadow, 

And  slowlj  hrightening 

Out  of  the  glimmer, 
And  slowly  mormg  again  to  a  melody 

Yearningly  tender, 

Fell  on  the  shadowy 


No  longer  a  shadow. 

But  clothed  with  the  Gleam. 

vni 

And  broader  and  brighter 

The  Gleam  flying  onward^ 

Wed  to  the  melmly. 

Sang  thro'  the  world ; 

And  slower  and  fainter. 

Old  and  weary. 

But  eager  to  follow, 

I  saw,  wheneyer 

In  passing  it  glanced  upon 

Hamlet  or  city. 

That  under  the  Crosses 

The  dead  man's  garden, 

The  mortal  hillodL, 

Would  break  into  blossom; 

And  so  to  the  land's 

Last  limit  I  came  — 

And  can  no  longer. 

But  die  rejoicing. 

For  thro'  the  Magic 

Of  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood^ 

There  on  the  border 

Of  boundless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heayen 

Hoyers  the  Gleam. 

IX 

Not  of  the  sunlight. 
Not  of  the  moonlight. 
Not  of  the  starlight  I 
O  young  Mariner, 
Down  to  the  hayen. 
Call  your  companions. 
Launch  your  vessel 
And  crowd  your  canvas. 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin. 
After  it,  follow  it. 
Follow  the  Gleam. 


ROMNEY'S   REMORSE 

[I  rsad  Hayley*8  Life  of  Romney  the  other 
day  —  Romney  wanted  but  edueatioB  and  rsed 
iof  to  make  him  a  very  fine  painter :  but  his 
ideal  was  not  ki^h  nor  fixed.  How  tonehiag 
is  the  dose  of  hii  life !  He  married  at  niM- 
teen,  and  beeanse  Sir  Joshua  and  othern  had 
■aid  that  'marriage  spoilt  an  artist*  abnoal 
immediatelr  Uf t  his  wife  fai  the  Nerth  and 
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■earee  saw  her  till  the  end  of  his  life  ;  when 
old,  nearly  mad,  and  quite  desolate,  he  went 
hack  to  her  and  she  receired  him  and  nursed 
him  till  he  died.  This  qniet  act  of  hen  is 
worth  all  Ronmey's  pietnrea  I  eren  as  a  matter 
of  Art,  I  am  sore.  —  Edwabd  Fitzoebaij>, 
*  Letters  and  Literary  Remains,'  voL  L] 


<Beat,  little  heart — I  giwe  you  this  and 

this.' 
Who  are  you  ?    What  I  the  Lady  Ham- 
ilton ? 
'Tood,  I  am  nerer  weary  painting  yoa. 
fo  sit  onoe  more  ?   Cassandra,  Hebe,  Joan, 
3r  spinning   at  your  wheel    beside    the 

vine  — 
Bacchante,  what  yon  will;  and  if  I  fail 
To  oonjare  and  concentrate  into  form 
And  color  aU  yoa  are,  the  faalt  is  less 
In  me  than  Art.    What  artist  ever  yet 
Could  make  pure  light  live  on  the  canvas  ? 

Artl*^         ^ 
Why  should  I  so  disrelish  that  short  word  ? 
Where  am  I  ?  snow  on  aU  the  hills  I  so 

hot. 
So  fever'd  I  never  colt  would  more  delight 
To  roll  himself  in  meadow  erass  than  I 
To  wallow  in  that  winter  of  the  hills. 
Nurse,  were  you  hired  ?  or  came  of  your 

own  will 
To  wait  on  one  so  broken,  so  forlorn  ? 
Have  I  not  met  you  somewhere  long  ago  ? 
I  am  all  but  sure   I  have  —  in   Kendal 

church  — 
O,  yes  I  I  hired  you  for  a  season  there. 
And  then  we  parted;  but  you  look  so  kind 
That  you  will  not  deny  my  sultry  throat 
One  draught  of  icy  water.    There — you 

spill 
The  drops  upon  my  forehead.     Your  hand 

shakes. 
I  am  ashamed.     I  am  a  trouble  to  you. 
Could   kneel   for  your   forgiveness.     Are 

they  tears  ? 
For  me  —  they  do  me  too  much  grace  — 

for  me  ? 
O  Mary,  Mary  I 

Vexing  you  with  words  I 
Words  only,  bom  of  fever,  or  the  fumes 
Of  that  dark  opiate  dose  you  gave  me,  — 

words. 
Wild  babble.     I  have  stumbled  back  ag^n 
Into  the  common  day,  the  sounder  self. 
God  stay  me  there,  if  only  for  your  sake, 
The  truest,  kindliest,  noblest-hearted  wife 
That  ever  wore  a  Christian  marriage-ring. 


My  onne  upon  the  liMtar'a  apothaf. 

That  wife   and   ehildren  drag  ma  aitiift 

down  I 
This  ieem'd  my  lodestar  in  the  heaven  si 

Art, 
And  lured  me  from  the  honeeliold  llie  aa 

earth. 
To  yoo  my  davs  have  been  a  lifeloiig  lie, 
Grafted  on  half  a  truth;  and  tW  joa  say, 
'  Take  oomf ort  yoo  have  wen  tii»  pftintn^ 

fame,' 
The  best  in  me  that  sees  the  wont  in  bm. 
And  groans  to  tee  it,  flnda  no  eomfoit 

there. 
What  fame?   I  am  not  Raphael, TEftini, 

—  no. 
Nor  even  a  Sir  Joshua,  some  will  ery. 
Wrong  there  I    The  painter's  fame  ?  bat 

mine,  that  grew 
Blown  into  glittering  by  the  p<^alar  breath. 
May  float  awhile  beneath  tM  son,  may  roll 
The  rainbow  hues  of  heaven  aboot  it  — 

Therel 
The  color'd  bubble  bursts  above  the  abyss 
Of  Darkness,  otter  Lethe. 

Is  it  so? 
Her  sad  eyes  plead  for  my  own  fame  with 

me 
To  make  it  dearer. 

Look,  the  sun  has  risen 
To  flame  aloneanother  dreary  day. 
Your  hand.    How  bright  you  keep  yoor 

marriage-ring! 
Raise  me.    I  thank  you. 

Has  your  opiate  then 
Bred  this  black  mood  ?  or  am  I  conscious, 

more 
Than  other  Masters,  of  the  chasm  between 
Work  and  Ideal  ?    Or  does  the  gloom  of 

age 
And  suffering   cloud  the  height  I  stand 

upon 

Even  from  myself  ?  stand  ?    stood  —  no 

more* 

And  vet 
The  world  would  lose,  if  such  a  wife  as  yoo 
Should  vanish  unrecorded.     Might  I  crave 
One  favor  ?    I  am  bankrupt  of  all  claim 
On  your  obedience,  and  my  strongest  wish 
Falls  flat  before  your  least  unwillmgness. 
Still,  would  you  —  if  it  please  jon  —  sit  to 

me? 
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I  drMUB*d  laft  mglit  of  tbmt  clear  sum- 


Wben  leated  on  a  roek*.  and  foot  to  foot 
With  Yoax  own  shadow  in  the  placid  lake, 
Ton  ciafpt  oor  infant  daughter,  heart  to 

heart 
I  had  heea  among  the  hiUa,  and  brought 

jTou  down 
A  kngth  of  •taghan.-moee,  ud  thi.  you 

twined 
Aboat  her  cap.    I  eee  the  pietore  yet. 
Mother  and  child.  A  sound  from  far  away. 
No  louder  than  a  bee  among  the  flowers, 
A  fall  of  water  lull'd  the  noon  asleep. 
Yon  still'd  it  for  the  moment  with  a  song 
Which  often  echo'd  in  me,  while  I  stood 
Before  the  great  Madonna-masterpieces 
Of  andent  Art  in  Paris,  or  in  Rome. 

Marr,  my  crayons  I  if  I  can,  I  will. 
You  should  hare    been  —  I  might    haTC 

made  you  once, 
Had  I  but  known  you  as  I  know  you  now  — 
The  true  Alcestis  of  the  time.  Your  song  — 
Sit,  listen  I    I  remember  it,  a  proof 
That  I  —  even   I  —  at  times  remember'd 

you, 

'  Beat  upon  mfaie,  little  heart  I  beat,  beat  I 
Beat  npoB  mine  I  you  are  mine,  my  sweet  I 
All  mine  from  your  pcetty  bine  eyes  to  your  feet, 

My  sweet.* 

Less  profile  I  turn  to  me  —  three-quarter 
face. 

'Sleep,  little  bloanm,  my  honey,  my  bliM  I 
For  I  ^ve  you  this,  and  I  pre  yon  this  I 
Aad  I  blind  your  pretty  blue  eyes  with  a  kiss  I 

SleepI' 

Too  early  blinded  by  the  kiss  of  death  — 

'  Father  aad  liother  will  wateh  yon  grow '  — 

You  watch'd,  not  I;  she  did  not  grow,  she 
died. 

*  Father  and  Mother  will  watch  yon  grow. 
And  rather  the  roeet  whenerer  they  blow, 
And  find  the  white  heather  wherever  you  so, 

My  sweet.* 

Ah,  my  white  heather  only  blooms  in  hea- 
ven 

With  Milton's  amaranth.  There,  there, 
there  I  a  child 

Had  shamed  me  at  it  —  Down,  you  idle 
tot4s, 


Stampt  into  dust  —  tremulous,  all  awry, 
Blurr  d  like  a  landskipin  a  rufAed  pool,  — 
Not  one  stroke  firm.    This  Art,  that  harlot- 
like 
Seduced  me  from  you,  leaves  me  harlot- 
like. 
Who  loTC  her  still,  and  whimper,  impotent 
To  win  her  back  before  I  die  —  and  then  — 
Then,  in  the  loud  world's  bastard  judg- 
ment-day. 
One  truth  will  damn  me  with  the  mindless 

mob. 
Who  feel  no  touch  of  my  temptation,  more 
Than  all  the  myriad  lies  that  blacken  round 
The  corpse  of  every  man  that  gains  a  name; 
*  This  model  husband,  this  fine  artist  I ' 

Fool, 
What  matters?    Six  foot  deep  of  burial 

mould 
Will  dull  their  comments  I    Ay,  but  wher 

the  shout 
Of  His  descending  peals  from  heaTca,  ani 

throbs 
Thro'  earth  and  all  her  graves,  if  He  should 

ask, 
'  Why  left  you  wife  and  children  ?  for  my 

sake. 
According  to  my  word  ? '  and  I  replied, 
'  Nay,   Lord,  for  Art,*  why,   that  would 

sound  so  mean 
That  all  the  dead,  who  wait  the  doom  of 

hell 
For  bolder  sins  than  mine,  adulteries. 
Wife-murders,  —  nay,  the  ruthless  Mussul- 
man 
Who  flings  his  bowstrung  harem  in  the 

sea, 
Would  turn,  and  glare  at  me,  and  point 

and  jeer. 
And  gibber  at  the  worm  who,  living,  made 
The  wife  of  wives  a  widow-bride,  and  lost 
Salvation  for  a  sketch. 

I  am  wild  again  I 
The  coals  of  fire  you  heap  upon  my  h^id 
Have  crazed  me.    Some  one  knocking  there 

without  ? 
No  I     Will  my  Indian  brother  come  ?  to 

find 
Me  or  my  coffin  ?    Should  I  know  the 

man  ? 
This  worn-out  Reason  dying  in  her  house 
May  leave  the  windows  blinded,  and  if  so. 
Bid  him  farewell  for  me,  and  tell  him  — 

Hopel 
I  hear  a  death-bed  angel  whisper, '  Hope.' 
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*  The  mJHurmhle  haye  no  medieiiM  — 
But  obIj  hope  I '    He  said  it  —  in  the  f^Mj, 
Uia  erime  was  of  the  senses;  of  the  mind 
Mine  —  woraoy  eold,  eahsolated. 

Tell  mr  son  — 
O,  let  me  lean  my  head  npon  joor  breast. 
•Beat,  little  heart'  on  this  fool  brain  of 

mine. 
I  once  had  friends  —  and  many  —  none 

like  you. 
I  loTo  jroa  more  than  when  we  married. 

Hopel 
O,  yeSy  I  hope,  or  fuiey  that»  perhaps, 
Human  forgiveness  touches  heaTen,  and 

thenoe  — 
For  yon  forgive  me,  you  are  sure  of  that  — 
Reflected,  sends  a  li^t  on  the  f otgiren. 


PARNASSUS 


Spy 

Posit  difoare 


etfi«» 


What  he  those  orown'd  forms  high  over 

the  sacred  fountain  ? 
Bards,  that  the  mighty  Muses  have  raised 

to  the  heights  of  the  mountain, 
And  oyer  the  flight  of  the  Ages  I    O  God- 
desses, help  roe  up  thither  I 
Lightning  may  sbrivel  the  laurel  of  Ciesar, 

but  mine  would  uot  wither. 
Steep  is  the  mountain,  but  you,  you  will 

help  me  to  overcome  it. 
And  stand  with  my  head  in  the  zenith,  and 

roll  my  voice  from  the  summit, 
Sounding  for  ever  and  ever  thro'  Earth 

and  her  listening  nations, 
And  mizt  with  the  great  sphere-music  of 

stars  and  of  constellations. 

II 

What  be  those  two  shapes  high  over  the 

sacred  fountain. 
Taller  than  all  the  Muses,  and  huger  than 

all  the  mountain  ? 
On  those  two  known  peaks  they  stand  ever 

spreading  and  faeighiening; 
Poet,  that  evergreen  laurel  is  masted  by 

more  than  lightning  1 


Looky  m  their  deep  doable 

erown'd  ones  all  disippwirii^ 
Sing  like  a  bird  and  be  hxpfj, 

a  deathless  bearing  I 
'Sounding  four  ever  and  ever?' 

the  sight  eonfnses  — 
These  are  Astronomy  and  Geology, 

Moses  I 


! 


eel 


If  the  lipe  were  tooeh*d  wHIi  fire  twom  off 

a  pore  PSeiiaa  altari 
The*  theur  mnsie  here  be  mttal  need  Oe 

singer  sroatly  eaie  ? 
Other  tao^i  nxr  other  worlds  I  tiM  fire 

withm  him  woold  not  falter; 
Let  the  golden  Iliad  vaniihp  Homer 


BY  AN  EVOLUTIONIST 

Ths  Lord  let  the  boose  of  a  brute  to  the 
sonl  of  a  man. 
And  the  man  said, '  Am  I  your  debtor  ?* 
And  the  Lord  — '  Not  yet;  but  make  it  as 
clean  as  yon  can. 
And  then  I  will  let  yon  a  better.' 


If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  my  sonl  un- 
certain or  a  fable. 
Why  not  bask  amid  the  senses  while  the 
sun  of  morning  shines, 
I,  the  finer  brute  rejoicing  in  my  hounds, 
and  in  my  stable. 
Youth  and  health,  and  birth  and  wealth, 
and  choice  of  women  and  of  wines  ? 

n 

What  hast  thou  done  for  me,  grim  Old 
Age,  save  breaking  my  bones  on  the 
rack? 
Would  I  had  past  in  the  morning  that 
looks  so  bright  from  afar  I 

OLD  AGE 

Done  for  thee?  starved  the  wild  beast  that 
was   linkt  with  thee  eighty  years 
back. 
Less  weight  now  for  the  ladder-of-heavea 
that  hangs  on  a  star. 
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Xf  my  body  oonM  from  bmtet,  iho*  some- 
whftl  finer  Uwa  their  own, 
I  am  heir,  and  this  my  kingdom.    Shall 
the  royal  Toice  be  mate  ? 
K'Qt  Imt  if  the  rebel  sobjeet  aeek  to  drag 
me  from  the  throne. 
Hold  the  toeptre,  Haman  Sool,  and  rule 
thy  proTmoe  of  the  bmte. 

n 

I  have  elimb'd  to  the  snowi  of  Age,  and  I 
gaie  at  a  field  in  the  Past, 
Where  I  sank  with  the  body  at  times  in 
the  sloughs  of  a  low  desire. 
Bat  I  hear  no  yelp  of  the  beast,  and  the 
Man  b  quiet  at  last, 
Am  he  stands  on  the  heights  of  his  life 
with  a  glimpse  of  a  height  that  is 
higher. 


FAR  — FAR— AWAY 
(for  music) 

What  sight  so  lured  him  thro'  the  fields 

he  knew 
Am  where  earth's  green  stole  into  heaTen's 

own  hue. 

Far — &r  —  away? 

What   sound   was   dearest  in   his   native 

dells? 
The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 

Far  —  &r  —  away. 

What  Tague  world-whisper,  mystic  pain  or 

Thro'  those  three  words  would  haunt  him 
when  a  boy. 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

A  whisper  from    his    dawn   of   life  ?    a 

breath 
Fkom  some  fair  dawn  beyond  the  doors  of 

death 

Far  —  &r  —  away  ? 

Far,  fu>,  how  far  ?  from  o'er  the  gates  of 

btrth, 
The  faint  horisoos,  all  the  bounds  of  earth, 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 


What  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  words 

could  ffive  ? 
O  dying  wor£,  can  Music  make  you  live 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

POLITICS 

Wk  move,  the  wheel  must  always  moTo, 

Nor  always  on  the  plain. 
And  if  we  move  to  such  a  goal 

As  Wisdom  hopes  to  gain, 
Then  you  that  drive,  and  know  your  craft, 

WiU  firmly  hold  the  rein. 
Nor  lend  an  ear  to  random  cries, 

Or  you  may  drive  in  vain; 
For  some  cry  *  Quick '  and  some  cry  *  Slow,' 

But,  while  the  hilb  remain, 
Uphill  *  Too-slow '  will  need  the  whip, 

Down  hill  *  Too-quick '  the  chain. 

BEAUTIFUL  CITY 

Beautiful  city,  the  centre  and  crater  of 

European  confusion, 
O  you  with  your  passionate  shriek  for  the 

rights  of  an  equal  humanity. 
How  often  your  Re-volution  has  proven  but 

Evolution 
Roll'd  again  back  on  itself  in  the  tides  of  a 

civic  insanity  I 

THE  ROSES  ON   THE  TERRACE 

Rose,  on  this  terrace  fifty  years  ago. 

When  I  was  in  my  June,  you  in  your  May, 
Two  words,  <  If y  Rose,'  set  all  your  face 
aglow, 

And  now  that  I  am  white  and  you  are  gray. 
That  blush  of  fifty  years  aso,  my  dear. 

Blooms  in  the  past,  but  close  to  me  to-day. 
As  this  red  rose,  which  on  our  terrace  here 

Glows  in  the  blue  of  fifty  miles  away. 

THE   PLAY 

Act  firrt,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloom'd 
with  woe 
Ton  all  but  sicken  at  the  shiftinj^  scenes. 
And  yet  be  patient.    Our  Playwright  may 
show 
In  some  fifth  act  what  this  wild  Drama 
means. 
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ON  ONE  WHO  AFFECTED  AN 
EFFEMINATE   MANNER 

While  man  aod  woman  still  are  incom- 
plete, 

I  prize  that  sool  where  man  and  woman 
meet. 

Which  types  all  Nature's  male  and  female 
plan, 

Bnty  friend,  man -woman  is  not  woman- 


TO  ONE  WHO  RAN  DOWN  THE 

ENGLISH 

Ton  make  oor  faults  too  gross,  and  thence 

maintain 
Onr  darker  futore.    May  yonr  fears  be 

vain ! 
At  times  the  small  black  fly  upon  the  pane 
May  seem  the  black  ox  of  ti^e  distant  plain. 

THE  SNOWDROP 

Many,  manj  welcomes, 
Febroary  fair-maid, 
Ever  as  of  old  time. 
Solitary  firstling, 
Coming  in  the  cold  time. 
Prophet  of  the  gay  time, 
Prophet  of  the  May  time. 
Prophet  of  the  roses, 
Many,  many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maid  ! 

THE    THROSTLE 

This  poem,  which  had  been  printed  in  this 
country  in  the  New  York  *  World.'  was  first 
published  in  England,  *  to  secure  copyright,  in 
an  edition  ultimately  reduced  to  two  copies, 
...  a  mere  leaflet,  consisting  of  a  title  and 
one  page  of  text  *  (Waugh).  It  was  subse- 
quently printed  in  the  *  \ew  Review '  for  Oc- 
tober, 1889,  and  was  included  in  the  '  Deroeter  * 
Tolnme,  published  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

'  Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming. 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf   again,  life   again,  love 
again  I ' 

Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet. 


Sing  the  new  year  in  onder  the  Use. 

Last  year  yon  sang  it  as  gladly. 
'  New,  new,  new,  new  I '    Is  it  then  m  m 

That  yon  shoold  carol  so  madly  ? 

*  Lore  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  ym 
again,' 

Nerer  a  pro|ihet  so  crasy  I 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  fnendt 

See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

'  Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy  yes 
O  warble  nndiiddcai,  nnbidaen  I 

Snnmier  is  condng,  is  conung,  mr  dear, 
And  all  the  winters  are  hiddnn. 


THE  OAK 

poem,  as  the  '  Memoir  *  (toL  iL  p. 
informs  us,  was  one  which,  like  *'  Far  —  h 
away,*  the  anthor  liked,  thinking  it  ^deaii 
like  a  Greek  epigram.* 

LiVB  thy  Life, 

Tonng  and  old. 
Like  yon  oak. 
Bright  in  springs 

Living  gold; 

Snmmer-rich 

Then;  and  then 
A  ntumn-chaiigedy 
Soberer-hued 

Gold  again. 

All  his  leayes 
Fallen  at  length. 

Look,  he  stands, 

Tnmk  and  bough. 
Naked  strength. 


IN   MEMORIAM 

W.   G.    WARD 

William  George  Ward  (1812-82)  was  pr 
nent  in  the  *  Tractarian  *  raoYement  in 
English  Church  during  the  second  Qnarti 
the  present  century.  The  London  *  Time* 
June  21,  18^7,  in  its  jubilee  retrospect  of 
events  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  referrin 
the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  period,  s 
'The  Catholic  —  or,  as  it  is  named  from 
accident  of  its  method,  the  Tractarian  —  m 
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ment  in  the  Chnroh  of  Eoffland,  is  ihe  first  to 
arrest  the  Attention  of  the  obeerrer;'  and, 
after  discoasing  its  influence  on  the  relk^on  of 
EIngland,  adds  that  its  originators  '  f  onna  them- 
selyes  stranded  in  an  edc^  of  the  stream  they 
had  set  in  motion,  and  while  the  Catholic  re- 
viyal  Tiyified  and  transformed  the  English 
Church,  itself  being  modified  and  transformed 
in  the  process,  its  distinguished  pioneers,  with 
Newman  and  Ward  at  their  head,  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.'  The  life  of  Ward,  with 
special  reference  to  his  connection  with  this  re- 
ligious moTement,  has  been  written  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  in  the  two  Tolumes  entitled 
*  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Motc- 
ment '  (London,  1889),  which  was  reviewed  by 


the  present  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century,'  (toL  zxvi.  p.  343),  and  'William 
George  Wiird  and  the  Catholio  Reyival  in  Eag- 
land^  (London,  1893). 

Farewell,  whoae  like  on  earth  I  shall  not 
find, 
Whose  Faith  and  Work  were  bells  of 
fall  accord, 
My  friend,  the  most  unworldly  of  mankind. 
Most    generous    of    all  Ultramontanes, 
•  Ward, 
How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind 
with  mind. 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  Lord  1 
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A  DRAMA 

This  play,  though  the  last  in  the  ehronoloeical  order  of  the  '  historical  trilogy '  ('  Harold,^ 
'  Becket,'  and  *'  Queen  Biary^),  was  the  first  m  the  order  of  composition.  It  was  published  in 
1875.  The  next  year  it  was  produced,  with  some  necessary  abridgment  (it  is  much  the  longest 
of  the  three  pla3rs)  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London,  Mr.  Irving  tsking  the  part  of  Philip  U. 

^  This  trilogy  of  plays,'  as  the  poet  notes  ('  Memoir,'  vol.  iL  p.  173),  *  portrays  the  malong  of 
England.'  In  '  Harold '  we  have  *  the  great  conflict  between  Danes,  Sttxons,  and  Normans  for 
supremacy,  the  awakening  of  the  Kngiish  people  and  clergy  from  the  slumber  into  which  they 
had  for  the  most  part  fallen,  and  the  forecast  of  the  greatness  of  our  composite  race.  In 
**  Becket "  the  struggle  is  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church  for  predominance,  a  stmg^le  which 
continued  for  many  centuries.  In  **  Mary  "  are  described  the  final  downfall  of  Roman  Catholi> 
cism  in  England,  and  the  dawning  of  a  new  age ;  for  after  the  era  of  priestly  domination  comes 
the  era  of  the  freedom  of  the  individuaL'    See  also  the  *  Memoir,*  vol.  li.  pp.  170-186. 
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Villa  Oaboa. 

BOTO. 

OtnSlemam  if  Lord  Hintard. 
BO01B,  Servant  to  IfoaiUe*, 
ITULikUf  Servani  to  Wpatt. 
BrmwABO  or  Hodubolo  to  the  Prlmeeu  BUooMh, 
Old  Nocm  and  Kokm. 

¥•■<■■»■■■  or  EzKRE,  Motktr  tf  Comrlmap, 
Last  CLAisirai  ) 

Ladt  MigniiJBi  Dacih.      {     Ladiu  im  WaMmg  U  <te 
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Maid  or  Bomm  to  Ike  FHmeeu  Eliaobtik, 
^^   }     fwo  CouMtrp  Wives, 

Lords  and  other  AttoMlaata,  Memben  of  the  PrlTj  Gomea,  Mmahen  of 

AldonMB,  CitiBeoB,  Pwunnti,  Uahen,  Mwwigiiri,  Ooards,  Fa^gm,  Ooipollon, 
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ACT  I 

Scene  I. — Aldgate  richly  decorated 
Crowd.    Marsh almen 

Manhalman.  Stand  back,  keep  a  clear 
lane !  When  will  her  Majesty  pass,  say'st 
thou  ?  whj  now,  even  now;  wherefore  draw 
back  your  heads  and  your  horns  before  I 
break  them,  and  make  what  noise  you  will 
with  your  tongues,  so  it  be  not  treason. 
Long  live  Queen  Mary,  the  lawful  and  le- 
gitimate daughter  of  Harry  the  Eighth  I 
Shout,  knaves ! 

Citizens.  Long  live  Queen  Mary  !  10 

First  Citizen,  That 's  a  hard  word,  legi- 
timate; what  does  it  mean  ? 

Second  Citizen.  It  means  a  bastard. 

Third  Citizen.  Xav,  it  means  true-bom. 

First  Citizen.  Why,  did  n*t  the  Parlia- 
ment make  her  a  bastard  ? 

Second  Citizen.  No;  it  was  the  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

Third  Citizen,  That  was  after,  man; 
that  was  after.  20 

First  Citizen.  Then  which  is  the  bas- 
tard ? 

Second  Citizen.  Troth,  they  be  both  bas- 
tards by  Act  of  Parliament  and  Council. 

Third  Citizen.  Ay,  the  Parliament  can 
make  everv  true-bom  man  of  us  a  bastard. 
Old  Nokes,  can't  it  make  thee  a  bastard  ? 
thou  shouldst  know,  for  thou  art  as  white 
as  three  Christmases. 

Old  Nokes  (dreamily).  Who 's  a-pass- 
ing  ?     King  £)dward  or  King  Richard  7    31 

TTiird  Citizen,    No,  old  Nokes. 

Old  Nokes.    It's  Harry  1 


Third  Citizen.  It  'a  Qneen  Mair. 

Old  Nokes,  The  blessed  Maiy^ 
ing !  [Fattf  on  kis 

Nokes.  Let  father  alone,  my  maitent 
he 's  past  your  questioning. 

Third  Citizen.  Answer  thoQ  for  Ua, 
then  I  thou  'rt  no  snch  cockerel  thyself,  for 
thoa  was  bom  i'  the  tail  end  of  old  Hany 
the  Seventh.     •  41 

Nokes.  £hl  that  was  albra  haitaid- 
making  began.  I  was  bom  true  una  al 
five  in  the  forenoon,  i'  the  tail  of  old  Hanji 
and  so  they  can't  make  me  a  baatatd. 

Third  Citizen.  But  if  Pkrllament  en 
make  the  Queen  a  bastard,  why,  it  follows 
all  the  more  that  they  can  maike  thee  one, 
who  art  fray*d  i'  the  knees,  and  out  at 
elbow,  and  bald  o'  the  back,  and  borsten 
at  the  toes,  and  down  at  heels.  ^ 

Nokes,  I  was  bom  of  a  true  man  and  a 
ring'd  wife,  and  I  can't  argfue  upon  it;  bat 
I  and  my  old  woman  'ud  bum  upon  it,  that 
would  we. 

Marshalman.  What  are  you  cackling  of 
bastardy  under  the  Queen's  own  nose? 
I  '11  have  you  flogg'd  and  burnt  too,  by 
the  rood  I  will.  te 

First  Citizen,  He  swears  by  the  rood. 
Whew ! 

Second  Citizen.  Hark  I  the  trumpets. 
IThe    Procession    passes,    Mary    and 
Elizabeth  riding  side  6y  side,  and  dis- 
appears  under  the  gate. 

Citizens.  Long  live  Queen  Mary  I  down 
with  all  traitors  I  God  save  her  Grace;  and 
death  to  Northumberland  I  [^Exeunt 

Manent  Two  Gentlemen. 

First  Gentleman,  By  God's  light  a  nobk 
ereAtorei  right  royal  1 
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Steond  Gentleman.  She  loaka  oomelisr 
tbui  ordiuarj  to-daf ;  bnt  to  my  miad  the 
Lady  Eliiabeth  ia  the  more    noble   and 

Firil  Gendanan,  I  meftn  the  Lady 
Elizabeth.  Bid  yon  bear  (I  hare  a  daugh- 
ter in  her  aerrise  who  reported  it)  that  she 
met  the  Qaeen  at  Waoatead  with  fire  hun- 
dred horse,  and  the  Queeo  (tbo'  loine  lay 
they  be  mnoh  divided)  took  her  hand, 
caird  ber  sweet  sister,  and  kiss'd  DQt  her 
alone,  but  all  the  ladie»  of  ber  foUoirinE,  So 

Steond  Oentleman.  Ay,  that  was  in  tier 
hour  of  joy.  Tberewill  beplenty  to  sunder 
and  uDsiBter  tbem  again;  this  Gardiner  for 
one,  who  is  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
twd  will  ponnce  like  a  wild  boast  out  of  his 
cage  to  wornr  Cranmer. 

Firtt  Gentleman.  And,  furthermore,  my 
daughter  said  that  when  there  idm  a  talk 
of  the  late  rebellion,  she  spoke  even  of 
Northumberland  pitifully,  and  of  the  good 
Lady  Jane  as  a  poor  iunocent  ohild  who 
had  but  obeyed  her  father;  and,  further- 
more, she  said  that  no  one  in  her  time 
should  be  burnt  for  heresy.  94 

Second  Gentleman.  Well,  nr,  I  look  for 
batmy  tiroes. 

Fmt  Gentleman.  Tbere  is  bnt  one  thin|f 
against  tbem.     I  know  not  if  you  know. 

Second  Gentleman,  I  suppose  jou  touch 
upon  the  rumor  that  CharlM,  the  master  of 
the  world,  baa  offer'd  her  his  son  Philip, 
the  Pope  and  the  devil.  I  trust  it  is  but 
a  rumor.  loj 

First  Genlleman.  She  is  going  now  to 
the  Tower  to  loose  the  prisoners  there,  and 
among  tbem  Courtenay,  to  be  made  Earl 
of  Devon,  of  royal  blood,  of  splendid  fea- 
ture, whom  the  council  and  all  her  people 
wish  her  to  marry.  May  it  be  so,  for  we 
are  many  of  us  Catholics,  but  few  Papists, 
and  the  Hot  Gospellers  will  go  mad  upon 
it. 

Second  Gentleman.  Was  sbe  not  b«- 
troth'd  in  her  babyhood  to  the  Great  Em- 
peror himself? 

Firil  Gendeman.  Ay,  bnt  he 's  too  old. 

Second  Gentleman.  And  again  to  ber 
oonsin  Reginald  Pole,  now  Cardinal;  hat 
I  hear  that  he  too  ia  full  of  aches  and  bro- 
ken before  his  day.  ■■> 

Firil  Gentleman,  Oh,  the  Pope  oould 
cUipeiue  with  his  oardinalate,  and  hia  aeb- 


age,  and  his  breakage,  if  that  were  all.  Will 
yon  not  follow  the  prooesaion  ? 

Second  Gendeman.  No ;  I  bare  seen 
enough  for  this  day. 

flril  GenlUman.  Well,  I  shall  follow; 
if  I  can  got  near  enoo^  I  shall  judge  with 
my  own  evu  wbetber  ber  Grace  incline  to 
ihia  Bplenaid  aoion  of  Plantagenet. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  tl 

A  Rook  in  Laubetk  Palace 

Cranmer.  To  Straabnrg,  Antwerp,  Frank- 
fort, Zurich,  Worms, 
Geneva,   Basle  —  our  bishops   from   their 

Or  fled,  they  say,  or  flying  —  Poinet,  Bai^ 

low. 
Bale,  Scory,  Coverdale  ;  besides  the  deans 
Of    Christohurch,   Durham,   Exeter,    and 

Wells  — 
Ailmer   and    Bullingham,  and    hnndreda 


.ooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  will  not  fly. 

Enter  Peter  Marttb. 

Peter    Martyr.      Fly,    Cnnmcr  I     were 

there  nothing  else,  vonr  nnme 

Stands  flret  of  those  who  sigc'd  the  letters 

That  gave  her  royal  crown  to  I^dy  Jane. 
Craiimer.     Stand  flnt  it  may,  bnt  it  was 
written  last. 
Ilioee   that    are    now   her    priry   oonnoil 

Before  me;  nay,  the  judges  had  pronounced 
That  our  young  Edwanl  might  bequeath 


Fizt  luud  on  mine,  hia  frail  transparent 

Damp  with  the  sweat  of  death,  and  gripbg 

Whisper'd  me,  if  I  loved  him,  not  to  yield 
His  Cburob  of  England  to  the  Papal  wolf 
And  Uary;    then   I   could   no  more  —  I 
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She  oftimot  pssB  her  fcnitor  eooiieil  bj. 
To  mmke  me  beedlefls. 

Peter  Martyr.  That  mif ht  be  fdrgiveiL 
I  toll  yoUy  lIj,  my  lord.    Yoa  do  not  own 
The  bodilr  presence  in  the  Eneharitt, 
Their  water  and  perpetual  ■aerifloe:         99 
Tour  ereed  will  be  your  death. 

Cranmer.  Step  after  step^ 

Thro'  many  Yoicea  crying  right  and  left, 
Have    I    climb'd  back   into   the   primal 

church. 
And  stand  within  the  porch,  and  Christ 

with  me. 
My  flif^t  were  such  a  scandal  to  the  faith, 
The  downfall  of  so  many  simple  souls, 
I  dare  not  leave  my  post. 

Peler  Mwrtfr.  But  yoa  divoroed 

Queen  Catharine  and  her  father;  hence,  her 

hate 
Will  bum  till  yoa  are  bam'd. 

Cronsier.  I  cannot  help  it 

The  Canonists  and  Schoolmen  were  with  me. 
'Thou  shalt  not  wed  thy  brother's  wife.'  — 

'Tis  written,  40 

'They  shall  be  chihUess.'     Thie,  Mary 

was  bom. 
But  France  would  not  accept  her  for  a 

bride 
As   being    bom    from    incest;    and    this 

wroueht 
Upon  the  King;  and  child  by  child,  you 

know, 
Were  momentary  sparkles,  out  as  quick 
Almost  as   kincUed;   and  he  brought  his 

doubts 
And  fears  to  me.    Peter,  1 11  swear  for 

him 
He  did  believe  the  bond  incestuous. 
But  wherefore  am  I  treuching  on  the  time 
That  should  already  have  seen  your  steps  a 

mile  50 

From  me  and  Lambeth?    God  be  with 

you !    Go. 
Peter  Martyr.  Ah,  but  how  fierce  a  letter 

you  wrote  against 
Their  superstition  when  they  slander'd  you 
For  setting  up  a  mass  at  Canterbury 
To  please  the  Queen  I 

Cranmer.  It  was  a  wheedling  monk 

Set  up  the  mass. 

Peter  Martyr.     I  know  it,  my  good  lord. 
But  yon  so  bubbled  over  with  hot  terms 
Of  Satan,  liars,  blasphemy,  Antichrist, 
She  never  will  forgive  you.    Fly,  my  lord, 

flvl 


OroMMT.  I  wrote  it»  aad  God  gnfll  ■• 
power  to  bom  I  li 

PeUr  Martyr-    They  hsva  ghwA  ■•  a 
safe  oondnet;  for  all  that 
I  dare  not  stay.    I  fear,  I  fearp  I  in  jm^ 
Dear  friend,  for  tin  lart  tioM;  btmi 
and^ 
OroMMT.  Fly  aad  lBi««ell»  aad  lot  ■• 
die  the  death. 

[£^  Feter  Mail|fc 

EtUer  Old  Sbstavt. 

O,  kind  a^  gratb  maatar,  the  Q^tmA 

Offioan 
Are  here  in  lovee  to  take  ^oa  to  tlw  T< 
Oomner.  Ay,  gentle  fnend,  admit ' 

I  will  go. 
I  thank  my  God  it  is  too  late  to  1^. 


Scene  III 

St.  Paul's  Cross 

Father  Bouritb  m  c&«  pi^pif .  A 
Marchioness  op  ExEns,  Courtbmat. 
The  SnuR  db  Noaiulss  ami  hit  wm 
BoQMM  in  front  0/ the  ttaye»    HtMA 

NoaiUes.  Hast  thon  let  fall  thoae  pepert 
in  the  palace? 

Roger.  Ay,  sir. 

NoaiUee.  'There  will  be  no  peace  fix 
Mary  till  Flizabeth  lose  her  head/ 

Roger.  Ay,  sir. 

NoaiUe».  And  the  other,  'Long  live 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  I ' 

Roger.  Ay,  sir;  she  needs  most  tread 
upon  them. 

Noailles.  Well 

These  beastly  swine  make  such  a  gmnting 

here, 
I  cannot  catch  what  Father  Bourne  is  say^ 
ing. 

Roger.  Quiet  a  moment,  my  masten; 
hear  what  the  shaveling  has  to  say  for  him- 
self. II 

Crowd.  Hush  —  hear  I 

Bourne.  — and  so  this  unhappy  land« 
long  divided  in  itself,  and  sever*d  from  the 
faith,  will  return  into  the  one  true  UAA^ 
seeing  that  our  gracious  Virgin  Queen 
hath  — 

Crowd.  No  pope  I  no  pope  t 
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Roger  (to  those  about  him,  mimicting 
Bourne).  —  hath  sent  for  the  holy  leeate  of 
the  bolj  father  the  Pope,  Cardinal  roie^  in 
giTe  OS  mil  that  holy  aoeolation  whioh  —  22 

Finl  CStixen,    Old  Bourne  to  the  life  1 

Second  Citizen,    Holj  absolution  I  holy 
Inmiisition  1 

TkM  Citizen.  Down  with  the  Papistl 

[Hubbub. 

Bourne.  — and  now  that  yonr  good 
laaliom  Bonner,  who  hath  lain  so  long  un- 
der bonds  for  the  faith  —  [Huhb^. 

NoaiUee.    Friend   Roger,  steal  thou  in 
among  the  crowd, 
Aad  get  the  swine  to  shout  *  £lizabeth.*  30 
Yob  gray  old  Gospeller,  soor  as  midwin- 
ter, 
Begin  with  him. 

Hcger  (goei).  By  the  mass,  old  friend, 
well  have  no  pope  here  while  the  Lady 
Elisabeth  lives. 

OmpeUer.  Art  thou  of  the  true  faith, 
ftUow,  that  swearest  by  the  mass  ? 

Roger,  Ay,  that  am  I,  new  converted, 
bat  toe  old  leaven  sticks  to  my  tongue  yet. 

Fhr9t  Citizen,  He  says  right;  by  the 
aaes,  we  11  have  no  mass  here.  41 

Voiees  of  the  Crowd.  Peace  I  hear  him; 
let  his  own  words  damn  the  Papist.  From 
thine  own  month  I  judge  thee  —  tear  him 
down  I 

Bourne.  —  and  siuce  onr  mcious 
Qoeent  let  me  call  her  our  second  Virgin 
Mary,  bath  begun  to  re-edify  the  true 
tainple —  49 

/M  Citizen,  Virgin  Mary  I  we  11  have 
■o  virgins  here  —  we  11  have  the  Lady 
Elitabethl 

\Sw0rd9  are  drawn,  a  knife  ii  hurled 
and  eticks  in  the  pulpit.  The  mob 
throng  to  the  pulpit  itain. 

Marchioneu  of  Exeter,    Son  Courtenay. 
wilt  thon  see  the  holy  father 
Mordered  before  thy  face?  up,  son,  and 

save  him  ! 
ney  love  thee,  and  thon  canst  not  oome  to 
barm. 
CoMTtenoy  (in  theuulpit).   Shame,  shame, 
my  masters  1  are  yon  English-bom, 
And  set  yourselves  by  hundreds  against 
one  ? 
Crowd,  A  Coartenay  !  a  Coortenay  I 
lA  train  of  Spanith  servantt  eroeoee  at 
iki  hoek  qf  thM  9tag9. 


NoailUs.     These  birds  of  passage  come 

before  their  time. 

Stave  off  the  crowd  upon  the  Spaniard 

there,  60 

Roger.    My    masters,   yonder  's   fatter 

game  for  you 

Than  this  old  gaping  gurgoyle;  look  yon 

there  — 
The  Prince  of  Spain  coming  to  wed  our 

Queen  I 
After  him,  bo^  I  and  pelt  him  from  the  city. 
[7>«y  ietze  stones  and  follow  the  Span' 
iards.    Exeunt  on  the  other  side  Mar- 
chioness of  £xeter  and  Attendants. 
NoaiUee   (to  Roger).    Stand  from  me. 
If  Elizabeth  lose  her  head  — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  her  people,  aneer'd  thereupon. 
Arise  against  her  and  dethrone  the  Queen  — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  I  breed  confusion  any  way  —        70 
That  makes  for  France. 

Good-day,  my  Lord  of  Devon ; 
A  bold  heart  yours  to  beard  that  raging 
mob  I 
Courtenatf.    My  mother  said,  Go  np;  and 
up  I  went. 
I  knew  tbey  would  not  do  me  any  wrong, 
For    I  am    mighty   popular    with    them, 
Noailles. 
NoailleM.  You  look'd  a  kiuff. 
Courtenay.   Why    not?      I    am    king*s 

blood. 
NoaUles.    And  in  the  whirl  of  change 

may  come  to  be  one. 
Courtenay.    Ah  ! 
Noailles.    But  does  your  gracious  Queen 

entreat  vou  kinrlike  7 
Courtenay.     Fore  &df  I  think  she  en- 
treats me  like  a  child.  So 
Noailles.    You  've  but  a  dull  life  in  this 
maiden  court, 
I  fear,  my  lord  ? 

Courtenay.        A  life  of  nods  and  yawns 
Noailles.    So  you  would  honor  my  poor 
house  to-night. 
We    might   enliven  you.    Divers   honest 

fellows, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  lately  freed  from 

prison. 
Sir  Peter  Carew  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  and  some  more  —  we 
play. 
Courtenay.  At  what? 
NoaSim.        The  game  of  obest 
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Courimay.  Tht  game  of  cben  I 

I  oan  plft7  well,  and  I  ahall  beat  you  there. 

NoaiUu.  Ajy  but  we  play  with  Henry, 

King  ox  Franoey  90 

And  certain  of  his  eoozt. 

Hia  Highness  makea  his  mores  across  the 

Channel, 
We  answer  him  with  oars,  and  there  are 

messengers 
That  go  between  ns. 

Cowrtenaw.  Why,  such  a  game,  sir,  were 

whole  years  a-playing. 
NoaUles.    Nay;   not   so   long   I  tmst 
That  all  depends 
Upon  the  skill  and  swiftness  of  the  play- 
ers. 
Cawrtenaif.  The  King  is  skilf  ol  at  it  ? 
NoaUles,  Very,  my  Lord. 

Courtefiof.  And  the  stakes  hi^  ? 
NoaUles.       But  not  beyond  your  means. 
Courtetuiy,  Well,  I  'm  the  first  of  play- 
ers.    I  shall  win.  no 

NoaUles.  With  our  adTiee  and  in  our 
company, 
And  so  yon   well  attend   to  the  King's 

moves, 
I  think  you  may. 

Courtenay,        When  do  yon  meet  ? 
NoaUles.  To4iight. 

Courtenaif  (aside).  I  will  be  there;  the 
fellow  's  at  his  tricks  — 
Deep  —  I    shall    fathom    him.      (Aloud.) 
Good  morning,  Noailles. 

lExU  Courtenay. 
NoaUles.  Good-day,  my  Liord.    Strange 
eame  of  chess  I  a  king 
That  with  her  own  pawns  plays  against  a 

queen, 
Whose  play  is  all  to  6nd  herself  a  king. 
Ay;  but  this  fine  blue-blooded  Courtenay 

seems 
Toe    princely  for  a  pawn.    Call    him  a 
knight,  no 

That,  with  an  ass's,  not  a  horse's  head. 
Skips    every   way,  from    levity   or    from 

fear. 
Well,  we  shall  use  him  somehow,  so  that 

Gardiner 
And  Simon  Renard  spy  not  out  our  game 
Too  early.     Roger,  tninkest  thou  tnat  any 

one 
Suspected  thee  to  be  my  man  ? 

Roger.  Not  one,  sir. 

NoaUles.    No  I  the  disguise  was  pe^ect. 

Let 's  away.  lExeuni. 


IV 


London.    A  Room  in  thb  Palacb 

EuzABSTB.    EnUr  Coubtbhat. 

Courtsfiof.  So  yet  am  I, 
Unless  my  friends  and  mimna  lie  to  ms^ 
A  ffoodlier-looldng  leUov  than  tliia  lU^u 

The  Queen  is  ill  advised.    Shall  I  tan 

traitor? 
They  've  almoat  talked  me  into  it;  yel  tks 

word 
Affrights  me  somewhat;  to  be  sach  a  one 
As  Eumy  fiolin^broke  hath  a  Inze  in  it. 
Good  now,  my  Lady  Queen,  tho*  by  year 

And  by  your  looks  yon  are  not  wotth  ths 
having,  m 

Yet  by  your  erown  yon  are. 

[&m^  Eiimbeth. 
The  Prineeaa  there  r 
If  I  tried  her,  and  la — she  'a  amorooa. 
Have  we  not  heard  of  her  in  Edward's 

time, 
Her  freaks  and  frolics  with  tlw  late  Lotd 

Admiral? 
I  do  believe  she  'd  yield.    I  should  be  sUU 
A    party   in    the   State;    and    then,   who 
knows  — 
Elizabeth.  What  are  you  musing  on,  my 

Lord  of  Devon  ? 
Courtenay.   Has  not  the  Queen  — 
Elizabeth.  Done  what.  Sir  ? 

Courtenay.  —  made  yon  follow 

The  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Lady  Lennox  ? — 

you. 
The  heir  presumptive. 
Elizabeth.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  yon  know 
it.  >o 

Courtenay.    You   needs    must    bear   ii 

hardly. 
Elizabeth.  No,  indeed  I 

I  am  utterly  submissive  to  the  Queen. 
Courtenay.    Well,  I  was  musing  upon 
that;  the  Queen 
Is  both  my  foe  and  yours;  we  should  be 
friends. 
Elizabeth.    My  Lord,  the  hatred  of  an- 
other to  us 
Is  no  true  bond  of  friendship. 

Courtenay.  Might  it  not 

Be  the  rough  preface  of  some  closer  bond  ? 
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ElinbHk,  Mj  lord,  70a  lata  were  loosed 

from  out  the  Tower, 

Where,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis, 

Too  spent  yoor  life;  that  broken,  out  you 

flutter  30 

Tbro'  the  new  world,  go  zigzag,  now  would 

setUe 
Upon  this  flower,  now  that.    But  all  things 

here 
At  eourt  are  known;  you  have  solicited 
The  Queen,  and  been  rejected. 

Ccurienay,  Flower,  she  I 

Half  faded  I  but  you,  cousin,  are  fresh  and 

sweet 
As  the  first  flower  no  bee  has  erer  tried. 
EUxabetk,  Are  you  the  bee  to  try  me  ? 
why,  but  now 
I  ealled  yon  butterfly. 

Cmtrtenay.  You  did  me  wrong, 

I  lore  not  to  be  called  a  butterfly. 

Why  do  you  call  me  butterfly  ?  40 

SUzahetk,  Why  do  you  ffo  so  gay  then  ? 

Ccnnrtenag,  VeWet  and  gold. 

This  dress  was  made  me  as  the  Earl  of 

Devon 
To  take  my  seat  in;  looks  it  not  right 
royal? 
BUidUth,  So  royal  that  the  Queen  for- 
bade you  wearing  it. 
Courtenay,  I  wear  it  then  to  spite  her. 
EUxaheth.  My  lord,  my  lord; 

I  eee  you  in  the  Tower  again.    Her  Ma- 
jesty 
Heart   you    affect  the    Prince  —  prelates 
Imeel  to  you.  — 
Ccurtenay,    I  am  the  noblest  blood  in 
Europe,  Madam, 
A  Coortenay  of  Devon,  and  her  cousin. 
EUxabeth,    She    hears  you   make  your 
boast  that  after  all  so 

She  means  to  wed  yon.    Folly,  my  good 
lord. 
Caurtenay,  How  folly  ?  a  great  party  in 
the  state 
Wills  me  to  wed  her. 

Elaabeik,  Failing  her,  my  lord, 

Doth  not  as  great  a  party  in  the  State 
Will  you  to  wed  me  ? 

Cayrtenay,  Even  so,  fair  lady. 

Elizabeih.    You  know  to  flatter  ladies. 
Ccurienay.  Nay,  I  meant 

Tme  matters  of  the  heart. 

EUxabeth,  My  heart,  my  lord, 

Is  no  great  party  in  the  btate  as  yet 


Courienav,    Great,  said  you?  nay,  you 
shall  be  great.     I  love  you. 
Lay  my  life  in  your  hands.     Can  you  be 
close?  60 

Elizabeth.  Can  you,  my  lord  ? 
Courtenay,         Close  as  a  miser's  casket. 
Listen: 
The  King  of  France,  Noailles  the  Ambaa* 

ssdor, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  I  myself,  some  others, 
Hare  sworn  this  Spanish  marriage  shall 

not  be. 
If  Mary  will  not  hear  us  —  well  —  eon jeo- 

ture  — 
Were  I  in  Devon  \7ith  my  wedded  bride, 
The  people  there  so  worship   me  —  your 
ear;  69 

You  shall  be  Queen. 

Elizabeth.  You  speak  too  low,  my  lord; 
I  cannot  hear  you. 

Courtenay,  1 11  repeat  it 

Elizabeth.  No  I 

Stand  further  off,  or  you  may  lose  your 
head. 
Courtenay.    I  have  a  head  to  lose  for 

your  sweet  sake. 
Elizabeth.    Have  you,  my  lord?    Best 
keep  it  for  your  own. 
Nay,  pout  not,  cousin. 
Not  many  friends  are  mine,  except  indeed 
Among  the  many.     I  believe  you  mine : 
And  so  you  may  continue  mine,  farewell. 
And  that  at  once. 

Enter  Mart,  behind. 

Mary.     Whispering  —  leagued  together 
To  bar  me  from  my  iTiilip. 

Courtenay.  FrtLj  —  consider  — 

Elizabeth    (teeina    the    Queen).      Well, 

that's  a  noble  horse  of  yours,  my 

lord.  81 

I  trust  that  he  will  carry  you  well  to^y. 

And  heal  your  headache. 

Courtenay.    You  are  wild;  what  heai^ 
ache? 
Heartache,  perchance;  not  headache, 
Elizabeth  {aside  to  Courtenay).    Are  yon 
blind? 
[Courtenay  sest  the  Qoeen  and  exit. 
ExitMirj. 

Enter  Lord  Wiluam  Howard. 

Howard.  Was  that  my  Lord  of  Devon  ? 
do  not  yoa 
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Be  seen  in  ooroen  with  my  Lord  of  Devon. 
He  hmth  fiJlen  oat  of  favor  with  the  Queen. 
She  fears  the  lords  may  side  ¥rith  you  and 

him 
Against  her  marriage;  therefore  is  he  dan- 
gerona.  89 

And  if  this  Prince  of  fluff  and  feather  oome 
To  woo  yon,  nieee,  he  is  dangerous  every- 
way. 
EUxabeth.  Not  very  dangerous  that  way, 

my  good  nncle. 
Howard.  But  your  own  state  is  full  of 
danger  here. 
The  disaffeoted,  heretics,  reformers. 
Look  to  you  as  the  one  to  crown  their  ends. 
Mix  not  yourself  with  any  plot  I  pray  you; 
Kay,  if  by  chance  you  hear  of  any  such, 
Spesk  not  thereof — no,  not  to  your  best 

friend, 
Lest  you  should  be  confounded  with  it. 

StiU  — 
P^rinde  ae  cadaver — as  the  priest  says. 
You  know  your  Latin  —  quiet  as  a  dead 

body.  101 

What  was  my  Lord  of  Devon  telling  you  ? 
EUzabelk,    Whether  he  told  me  anything 
or  not, 
I  follow  your  good  counsel,  gracious  uncle. 
Quiet  as  a  dead  body. 

Howard,  Tou  do  right  well. 

I  do  not  care  to  know;  but  this  I  charge 

you. 
Tell  Courtenay  nothing.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— 
I  count  it  as  a  kind  of  virtue  in  him, 
He  hath  not  many  —  as  a  mastiff  dog 
May  love  a  puppy  cur  for  no  more  reason 
Thau  that  the  twain  have  been  tied  up  to- 
gether, 1 1 1 
Thus  Gardiner  —  for  the  two  were  fellow- 
prisoners 
So  many  years  in  yon  accursed  Tower  — 
Hath  tiJcen  to  this  Courtenay.     Look  to  it, 

niece, 
He  hath  no   fence  when   Gardiner  ques- 
tions him ; 
All  oozes  out;    yet  him  —  because  they 

know  him 
The  last  White  Rose,  the  last  Plantagenet  — 
Nay,  there  is  Cardinal  Pole,  too  —  the  peo- 
ple 
Claim  as  their  natural  leader  —  ay,  some 

say 
That  yon  shall  marry  him,  make  him  king 
belike.  lao 


EUzaJbdk.  Do  they  lay  ks  good  vadi? 

Howard,  Ay^  good  umI 

You  shonld  be  plain  and  open  with  m^ 

niece. 
Ton  shonld  not  play  upon  me. 

EUaubeik.  No,goodiida 

Enter  GABDonoL 

Cfardmer.  The  Qnaen  would  aee  jov 

Graee  upon  the  moment. 
EUxabeik.  Why,  my  lotd  bishop? 
Gardiner,  I  think  she  means  to 
your  withdrawing 
To  Ashridge,  or  some  other  ooontiy  boHB. 
ElizabeS.    Why,mylofdbi] 
Gardiner.    I  do  but  bring  the 
know  no  more. 
Your  Grace  wiU  hear  her  reasons  fnim  her- 
self, in 
Elkabeik.  'Tis  mine  own  wish  faUOTd 
before  the  word 
Was  spoken,  for  in  truth  I  had  meant  t» 

crave 
Permission  of  her  Highness  to  retire 
To  Ashridge,  and  pursue  my  studies  therai 
Gardiner.   Madiun,  to  have  the  wish  be- 
fore the  word 
Is  man's  good  fairy  —  and  the  Qneen  is 

yours. 
I  left  her  with  rich  jewels  in  her  hand. 
Whereof  't  is  like   enough  she  means  to 

make 
A  farewell  present  to  your  Grace. 

Elizabeth.  My  lord, 

I  have  the  jewel  of  a  loyal  heart. 

Gardiner,     I  doubt  it  not,  madam,  most 
loyal.  [^Boics  low  and  exit 

Howard.  See, 

This  comes  of  parleying  with  my  Lord  of 
Devon.  14a 

Well,  well,  you  must  obey;  and  I  mvself 
Believe  it  will  be  better  for  your  welfare. 
Your  time  will  come. 

Elizabeth.        I  think  my  time  will  oome. 
Uncle, 

I  am  of  sovereign  nature,  that  I  know. 
Not  to  be  queU'd;  and  I  have  felt  within 

me 
Stirrings  of  some  great  doom  when  Grod*s 

just  hour 
Peals  —  but  this  fierce  old  Gardiner  —  his 
big  baldness,  153 

That  irritable  forelock  which  he  rubs. 
His  buzzard  beak  and  deep-incavem*d  eyes 
Half  fright  me. 
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Howard,  You  've  a  bold  heart;  keep  it 

so. 
He  cannot  touch  you  sare  that  you  turn 

traitor; 
And  so  take  heed  I  pray  you  —  you  are 

one 
Who  love  that  men  should  snule  upon  you, 

niece. 
They'd  smile  you  into  treason  —  some  of 

them. 
Elizabeth.    I  spy  the  rock  beneath  the 

smiling  sea. 
But  if    this  Philip,  the    proud    Catholic 

prince, 
And  this  bald  priest,  and  she  that  hates 

me,  seek  i6o 

In  that  lone  house  to  practise  on  my  life, 
By  poison,  fire,  shot,  stab  — 

Howard,  They  will  not,  niece. 

Mine  is  the  fleet  and  all  the  power  at  sea  — 
Or  will  be  in  a  moment.     Ii  they  dared 
To  harm  you,  I  would  blow  this  Philip  and 

all 
Your  trouble  to  the  dog-star  and  the  devil. 
Elizabeth,    To  the  Pleiads,  uncle;  they 

have  lost  a  sister. 
Howard,    But  why  say  that  ?  what  have 

you  done  to  lose  her  ? 
Come,  come,  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 

Queen.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  V 
A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mart  with  Philip*s  miniahAre,    Aucb. 

Mary    (kissing    the    miniature).       Most 
gocMlly,  langlike,  and  an  emperor's 
son,  — 
A  king  to  be,  —  is  he  not  noble,  girl  ? 
Alice,    Goodly  enough,  your  Grace,  and 
yet,  methinka, 
I  have  seen  goodlier. 

Mary,  Ay;  some  waxen  doll 

Thy  baby  eyes  have  rested  on,  belike ; 
All  red  and  white,  the  fashion  of  our  land. 
But  my  good  mother  came  —  Grod  rest  her 

soul ! — 
Of  Spain,  and  I  am  Spanish  in  myself, 
And  m  my  likings. 

Alice,  By  your  Grace's  leave. 

Your  royal  mother  came  of  Spain,  but  took 

To  the  English  red  and  white.    lour  royal 

father  —  ii 


For  so  they  say — was  all  pure  lily  and  rose 

In  his  youth,  and  like  a  lady. 
Mary.  O  just  Grod  I 

Sweet  mother,  you  had  time  and  cause 
enough 

To  sicken  of  his  lilies  and  his  roses. 

Cast  off,  betray'd,  defamed,  divorced,  for- 
lorn! 

And  then  the  King  —  that  traitor  past  for- 
giveness, 

The  false  archbishop  fawning  on  him,  mar- 
ried 

The  mother  of  Elizabeth  —  a  heretic 

Even  as  she  is;  but  God  hath  sent  me  here 

To  take  such  order  with  all  heretics  ai 

That  it  shall  be,  before  I  die,  as  tho' 

Mv  father  and  my  brother  had  not  lived. 

What  wast  thou  saying  of  this  Lady  Jane, 

Now  in  the  Tower  ? 
Alice.         Why  madam,  she  was  passing 

Some  chapel  down  in  Essex,  and  with  her 

Lady  Anne  Wharton,  and  the  Lady  Anne 

Bow'd  to  the  pyx;  but  Lady  Jane  stood  up 

Stiff  as  the  very  backbone  of  heresy. 

And   wherefore  bow  ye  not,  says    Lady 
Anne,  30 

To  him  within  there  who  made  heaven  and 
earth? 

I  cannot,  and  I  dare  not,  tell  your  Grace 

What  Lady  Jane  replied. 
Mary,  But  I  will  have  it. 

Alice.  She  said — pray  pardon  me,  and 
pity  her  — 

She  hath  hearken'd  evil  counsel  —  ah  I  shfii 
said 

The  baker  made  him. 
Mary,  Monstrous  !  blasphemous 

She  ought  to  bum.    Hence,  thou 

lExit  Alice 
No — being  traitor 

Her  head  will  fall.    Shall  it  ?  she  is  but  a 
child. 

We  do  not  kill  the  child  for  doing  that 

His  father  whipt  him  into  doing —  a  head 

So  full  of  grace  and  beauty  I  would  that 
mine  40 

Were  half  as  graoio«8  I    O,  my  lord  to 
be. 

My  love,  for  thy  sake  only ! 

I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he  is. 

But  will  he  care  for  that  ? 

No,  by  the  holy  Vijmn,  being  noble. 

But  love  me  only.  Then  the  bastard  sprouti 

"Mj  sister,  is  far  fairer  than  myself. 

Will  he  be  drawn  to  her  ? 
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No,  beine  of  the  tme  fftith  with  mjadif . 
Fkget  ifliorhim — fior  to  wed  with  SfMun  so 
Would     treble     England — Graidiner     is 

against  him; 
The  Coandl,  people,  Parliament  against 

him; 
Bat  I  will  ha^e  him  1    My  hard  fiUher 

hateclme; 
My  hfother  rather  hated  me  than  loTed; 
My  aiiter  cowers   and  hates  me.    Holy 

Virgin, 
Head  with  thy  blessed  Son;  grant  me  my 

prayer. 
GiTe  me  my  Philip;  and  we  two  will  lead 
The  living  waters  of  the  Faith  asain 
Baek  thro'  their  widow'd  ehannd  here,  and 

wateh 
Tlie  parch'd  banks  rolling  incense,  as  of 

old,  60 

To  heayen,  and  kindled  with  the  palms  of 

Christ  1 

Enter  UsBXSL 

Who  waits,  sir  ? 

Usher,        Biadam,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mary.  Bid  him  come  in.  (^Enier  Gar- 

DDIEB.)     Good  morning,  my  good 

lord.  ij^*^  Usher. 

Gardiner.  That  erery  morning  of  your 

Majesty 

May  be  most   good,  is  every  morning's 
prayer 

Of  your  most  loyal  subject,  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner. 
Mary,  Come  you   to  tell  me  this,  my 

lord? 
Gardiner,  And  more. 

Your  people  have    begun  to  learn  your 
worth. 

Tour  pious  wish  to  pay  King  Edward's 
debts. 

Tour  lavish  household  curb'd,  and  the  re- 
mission 70 

Of  half  that  subsidy  levied  on  the  peo- 
ple, 

Make  all  tongues  praise  and  all  hearts  beat 
for  yon. 

I  'd  have  you  yet  more  loved.    The  realm 
is  poor, 

The    exchequer  at  neap-tide;    we    might 
withdraw 

Part  of  our  garrison  at  Calais. 

Mary.  Calais ! 

Gar  one  point  on  the  main,  the  gate  of 
France  I 


I  am  Queen  of  England;  tnlcB  mm  <|C^ 

mine  heart, 
Bat  do  not  lose  me  Calais. 

Gardiner.  DonotfHriL 

Of  that  hereafter.    I  nj  yoor  Gnosii 

loved. 
That  I  may  keep  yon  thni^  who  am  jsa 

friend  fe 

And   ever   faithfnl   eoonaellor,   wa^  1 

speak  ? 
Mary.  I  can  fbrespeak  your  ^■ft^t 

Would  I  marry 
Prinoe  Philip^  if  aU  England  Inte  Um? 

Thatu 
Yoor  onestion,  and  I  front  it  with  muotiktK 
la  it  England,  or  a  party  ?    Now,  year 

answer. 
Gardiner.  My  answer  is,  I  WMur  hs—ath 

my  dress 
A  shirt  of  mail;  my  house  hath  been  aih 

sanlted. 
And  when  I  walk  abroad  the  popolaoeb 
With  fin^rs  pointed  like  so  many  danen, 
Stab  me  m  fancy,  hissing  Spain  and  Hnlip; 
And  when  I  sleep  a  hniMred  nun  at  aiiiM 
Guard  my  noor  areama  for  England.    Men 

would  murder  me,  91 

Because   they  think   me  favorer  of  this 

marriage. 
Mary.  And  that  were  hard  upon  yon, 

my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner.    But  our  young  Earl  of  De- 
von— 
Mary.  Earl  of  Devon  ? 

I  freed  him  from  the  Tower,  placed  him 

at  Court; 
I  made  him  Earl  of  Devon,  and  —  the 

fool  — 
He  wrecks  his  health  and  wealth  on  ooni^ 

tesans, 
And  rolls  himself  in  carrion  like  a  dog. 
Gardiner.    More  like  a  school-boy  that 

hath  broken  bounds  100 

Sickening  himself  with  sweets. 

Mary.  I  will  not  hear  of  him. 

Good,  then,   they  will  revolt;    but  I  am 

Tudor, 
And  shall  control  them. 

Gardiner.  I  will  help  you,  madam, 

Even  to  the  utmost.     All  the  ehnreh  is 

grateful. 
You  have  ousted  the  mock  priest,  re-pul- 

pited 
The  shepherd  of  Saint  Peter,  raised  the 

rood  again, 
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And  brought  ob  back  the  mass.    I  am  all 

thanks 
To  God  and  to  your  Grace;  yet  I  know 

well, 
Your  people,  and  I  go  with  them  so  far, 
Will  brook  nor  Pope  nor  Spaniard  here  to 
play  I  lo 

The  tyrant,  or  in  commonwealth  or  church. 
Mary  (showing  the  picture).     Is  this  the 
face  of  one  who  plays  the  tyrant  ? 
Peruse  it;  is  it  not  goodly,  ay,  and  eentle  ? 
Gardiner,  Madam,  methinks  a  cold  face 
and  a  haughty. 
And  when  your  Highness  talks  of  Courte- 

nay  — 
Ay,  true  —  a  goodly  one.     I  would  his  life 
Were  half  as  goodly  (aside). 

Mary.  What  is  that  you  mutter  ? 

Gardiner.   O,   madam,   take   it  bluntly; 
marry  Philip, 
And  be  stepmother  of  a  score  of  sons  I 
The  prince  is  known  in  Spain,  in  Flanders, 
ha  I  I20 

For  Philip  — 
Mary.    You  offend  us;  you  may  leare 
us. 
You  see  thro'  warping  glasses. 

Gardiner.  If  your  Majesty  — 

Mary.  1  hare  sworn  upon  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ 
1 11  none  but  Philip. 

Gardiner.      Hath  your  Grace  so  sworn  ? 
Mary.  Ay,  Simon  Renard  knows  it. 
Gardiner.  News  to  me  I 

It  then  remains  for  your  poor  Gardiner, 
So  you  still  care  to  trust  him  somewhat 

less 
Than  Simon  Renard,  to  compose  the  event 
In  some  such  form  as  least  may  harm  your 
Grace. 
Mary.  I  '11  have  the  scandal  sounded  to 
the  mud.  130 

I  know  it  a  scandal. 

Gardiner.  All  my  hope  is  now 

It  may  be  found  a  scandal. 
Mary.  Yon  offend  us. 

Gardiner  (aside).  These  princes  are  like 
children,  must  be  physick'd. 
The  bitter  in  the  sweet.     I  have  lost  mine 

ofiBce, 
It  may  be,  thro'  mine  honesty,  like  a  fool. 

Enter  Ushsb. 
Mary.    Who  waits  ? 


Usher,    The  ambassador  from  Franee» 

your  Grace. 
Mary   (sits  down).     Bid  him  come  in. 
Good  morning,  Sir  de  Noailles. 

lExit  Usher. 
Noailles  (entering).  A  happy  morning  to 

your  Majesty. 
Mary.    And  I  should  some  time  hare  a 
happy  morning; 
I  hare  had  none  yet.     What  says  the  King 
your  master  ?  140 

NoatUes.    Madam,  my  master  hears  wiUi 
much  alarm 
That   you  may  marry  Philip,  Prince  of 

Spain  — 
Foreseeing,  with  whatever  unwillingness, 
That  if  this  Philip  be  the  titular  Kmg 
Of  England,  and  at  war  with  him,  your 

Grace 
And  kingdom  will  be  suck'd  into  the  war, 
Ay,  tho'  you  long  for  peace;  wherefore,  my 

master. 
If  but  to  prove  your  Majesty's  goodwill, 
Would  fam  have  some  rresh  treaty  drawn 
between  you. 
Mary.  Why  some  fresh  treaty  ?  where- 
fore should  I  do  it?  150 
Sir,  if  we  marry,  we  shall  still  maintain 
All  former  treaties  with  his  Majesty. 
Our  royal  word  for  that  I  and  your  good 

master. 
Pray  God  he  do  not  be  the  first  to  break 

them. 
Must  be  content  with  that;  and  so,  fare- 
well. 
NoaiUes  (going,  returns).    I  would  your 
answer  had  been  other,  madam, 
For  I  foresee  dark  days. 

Mary.  And  so  do  I,  sir; 

Your  master  works  against  me  in  the  dark. 
I  do  believe  he  holp  Northumberland      159 
Against  me. 
Noailles.       Nay,   pure  phantasy,  your 
Grace. 
Why  should  he  move  aeainst  yon  ? 

Mary.  Will  you  hear  why  ? 

Mary  of  Scotland,  —  for  I  have  not  ownM 
My  sister,  and  I  will  not,  —  after  me 
Is  heir  of  England;  and  my  royal  father, 
To  make  the  crown  of  Scotland  one  with 


ours. 


Had  mark'd  her  for  my  brother  Edward's 

bride; 
Ay,  but  your  king  stole  her  a  babe  from 

Scotland 
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In  ofdar  to  betroth  her  to  your  Danphinu 
See  then: 

Mar  J  of  Seotlnndy  married  toroor  Danphin, 
Would  make  oar  England,  France;  171 

Mary   of   England,    joining    handa    with 

Spain, 
Would  be  too  strong  for  Franoe. 
Yea,  were  there  issne  bom  to  her,  Spain 

and  we, 
One  erown,  nught  rule  the  world.    There 

lies  jour  fear, 
^lat  is  your  drift.    Yon  play  at  hide  and 


Show  me  yoor  &oes  1 

Noaitie$.  Madam,  I  am  amaied. 

I^reneh,  I  mnst  needs  wish  all  good  things 

lor  Franoe. 
That  mnst  be  pardon'd  me;  but  I  protest 
Your  Graee's  policy  hath  a  farther  flif^t 
Than  mine  into  the  future.    We  but  seek 
Some  settled  ground  for  peace  to  stand 
upon.  18a 

Mary,  Well,  we  will  leave  all  this,  sir, 
toour  couneiL 
Have  you  seen  Philip  CTsr  ? 
Noaittes,  Only  onoe. 

Marf.  Is  this  like  Fhifip? 
Noodles.  Ay,  but  noUer-loddng. 

Mary,  Hath  he  the  large  ability  of  the 

Emperor  ? 
NoaUla.  No,  surely. 
Mary,      I  can  make  allowance  for  thee, 
Thou  speakest  of  the  enemy  of  thy  king. 
NoadUi,    Make  no  allowance  for  the 
naked  truth.  189 

He  18  every  way  a  lesser  man  than  Charles; 
Stone-hard,  ice-cold  —  no  dash  of  daring  in 
him. 
Mary,  If  cold,  his  life  is  pure. 
NomUes,  Why  (smiling),  no,  indeed. 

Mary.  Say'st  thou  ? 
Noatlles,     A   very    wanton   life    indeed 

(smiling), 
Mary.    Your  audience  is  concluded,  sir. 
{Exit  Noailles.)     You  cannot 
Learn  a  man's  nature  from  his  natural  foe. 

Enter  Usher. 
Who  waits  ? 

Uiher.  The  ambassador  of  Spain,  your 
Grace.  [Exit, 

Enter  Simon  Renard. 

Mary  (rising  to  meet  him).  Thou  art 
ever  welcome,  Simon  Benard.  Hast 
thou 


Brought  me  the  lettw  wfakh  tUn  E» 

peror  promised 
Long  smoe^  A  formal  offsr  of  the  haai   in 
Of  Hiilip? 
Rmard.    Nay,  yoor  Grraae,  it  hstt  Mi 

reaeh'dme. 
I  know  not  wherefore^- soma  nnadaiH 

of  flood. 
And  broken  bridge,  or  spaTin'd  hone^  ar 


And  wind  at  their  old  battle;  he  But 
written. 

Mary.  But  Philip  never  writaa  ase  am 
poor  woid, 
Whieh  in  his  absenee  had  been  all  my 

wealth. 
Strange  in  a  wooer  I 

Remtrd.  Yet  I  know  the  Brinos^ 

So^«ng.p«B«H«.t.-ii«bin... 

Yearns  to  set  foot  upon  your  ishud  ahofe. 
Mary.   God  change  the  pebble  whieh  hii 

kingly  foot  n» 

First  presses  into  some  more  eoatly  atone 
Than  ever  blinded  eye  I     1 11   have  one 

mark  it 
And  bring  it  me.    IH  have  it  hamiah*d 

firdike; 
111  set  it  round  with  gold,  with  pearl, with 

diamond. 
Let  the  great  angel  of  the  Church  come 

with  him, 
Stand  on  the  deck  and  spread  his  wings 

for  sail ! 
Grod  lay  the  waves  and  strow  the  storms  at 

sea. 
And  here  at  land  among  the  people !     O 

Renard, 
I  am  much  beset,  I  am  almost  in  despair. 
Paget  is  ours.    Gardiner  perchance  is  ours; 
But  for  our  heretic  Parliament  — 

Renard,  O  madam. 

You  fly  your  thoughts  like  kites.    My  mas- 
ter, Charles,  an 
Bade  you  go  softly  with  your  heretics  here. 
Until  Tour  throne  had  ceased  to  tremble. 

'Then 
Spit  them  like  larks    for  aught  I  earn. 

Besides, 
When   Henry  broke  the  carcase   of  your 

church 
To  pieces,  there  were  many  wolves  among 

you 
Who  dragg*d  the  scatter'd  limbs  into  their 

den. 
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Tbe  Pope  would  have  yoa  make  them  ren- 

aer  these ; 
60  would  your  eoosiiiy  Cardinal  Pole  —  ill 

ooonsel  I 
Theoe  let  them  keep  at  present;  stir  not 

jet  ajo 

This  matter  of  the  Church  lands.    At  his 

ooming 
Tour  star  wiU  rise. 

Mani,  My  star  1  a  baleful  one. 

I  see  but  the  black  night,  and  bear  the 

wolf. 
What  star? 
JUnard.   Your  star  will  be  your  princely 
son, 
Heir   of  this    England  and  the   Nether- 
lands! 
And  if  your  wolf  the  while  should  howl  for 

more. 
Well  dust  him  from  a  bag  of  Spanish 

gold. 
I   do  believe  —  I  have  dusted  some  al- 
ready— 
That,  soon  or  late,  your  Parliament  is  ours. 
Mary,     y/hj  do  they  talk  so  foully  of 
▼our  Prmce,  340 

Renard? 

Renard.  The  lot  of  princes.    To  sit  high 
la  to  be  lied  about 

Mary.  They  call  him  cold, 

Haughty,  ay,  worse. 

Renard.      Why,  doubtless,  Philip  shows 

blood  — 


of  the  bearing  of  your  blue 
stUl 

An  within  measure  —  nay,  it  well  becomes 
him. 
Mary.  Hath  he  the  large  ability  of  his 

father  ? 
Renard.  'Svlj^  some  believe  that  he  will 

go  beyond  him. 
Mary.  Is  thb  like  him  ? 
Renard,    Ay,  somewhat;  but  your  Philip 
Is  tbe  most  prinoelike  prince  beneath  the 
sun.  M9 

This  is  A  danb  to  Philip. 

Mary.  Of  a  pure  life  ? 

Renard.    As  an  angel  among  angels. 
Yea,  bj  Heaven, 
The  text  —  Tour  Highness  knows  it, '  Who- 
soever 
Looketh  after  a  woman,'  would  not  graze 
The  Prince  of  Spain.    You  are  happy  in 

him  there, 
Chaste  as  your  Grace ! 
Mary.  I  am  happy  in  him  there. 


Renard.  And  would  be  altogether  happy, 

madam, 
So  that  your  sister  were  but  look'd   to 

closer. 
You  have  sent  her  from  the  court,  but  then 

she  goes, 
I  warrant,  not  to  hear  the  nightingales. 
But  hatch  you  some  new  treason  in  the 

woods.  a6o 

Mary.    We  have  our  spies  abroad  to 

catch  her  tripping. 
And  then,  if  caught,  to  Uie  Tower. 

Renard.  The  Tower  I  the  block  I 

The  word  has  tum'd  your  Highness  pale; 

the  thing 
Was  no  such  scarecrow  in  your  father's  time. 
I  have  heard,  the  tongue  yet  quiver'd  with 

the  jest 
When  the  head  leapt — so  conunon  I    I  do 

think. 
To  save  prour  crown,  that  it  must  come  to 

this. 
Mary.  No,  Renard;  it  must  never  come 

to  this. 
Renard.  Not  yet;  but  your  old  traitors 

of  the  Tower  — 
>Vhy,  when  yon  put  Northumberland  to 

death,  270 

The  sentence  having  passed  upon  them 

all. 
Spared  you  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Guildford 

Dudley, 
Even  that  young  girl  who  dared  to  wear 

your  crown  ? 
Mary.  Dared  ?  nay,  not  so;  the  child 

obey'd  her  father. 
Spite  of  her  tears  her  father  forced  it  on 

her. 
Renard.    Good  madam,  when  the  Roman 

wish'd  to  reign. 
He  slew  not  him  alone  who  wore  the  purple. 
But  his  assessor  in  the  throne,  perchance 
A  child  more  innocent  than  Lady  Jane. 
Mary.  1  am  English  Queen,  not  Roman 

Emperor.  sSo 

Renard.  Yet  too  much  mercy  is  a  want 

of  mercy, 
And  wastes  more  life.     Stamp  out  the  fire, 

or  this 
Will  smoulder  and  re-flame,  and  bum  the 

throne 
Where  you  should  sit  with  Philip,    He  will 

not  come 
nil  she  be  gone. 
Mary.  Indeed,  if  that  were  tme  — 
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For  Philip  oomes,  one  band  in  mine,  and  one 
Steadying    the    tremulons    pillars  of  the 

Church  — 
But  no,  no,  no  I    Farewell.     I  am  some- 
what faint 
With  our  long  talk.     Tho*  Queen,  I  am  not 

Queen 
Of  mine  own  heart,  which  every  now  and 

then  290 

Beats  me  half  dead.    Yet  stay,  this  golden 

chain  — 
My  father  on  a  birthday  gave  it  me. 
And  I  hare  broken  with  my  father  —  take 
And  wear  it  as  memorial  of  a  morning 
Which  found  me  full  of  foolish  doubts,  and 

leares  me 
As  hopeful. 
Renard  (aside).    Whew  —  the   folly  of 

all  follies 
Is  to  be  lovesick  for  a  shadow.     (Aloud.) 

Madam, 
This  chains  me  to  your  service,  not  with 

gold. 
But  dearest  links  of  love.     Farewell,  and 

trust  me,  299 

Philip  is  yours.  [^Exit. 

Mary.  Mine  —  but  not  yet  all  mine. 

Enter  Usher. 

Usher.   Your  Council  is  in  session,  please 

your  Majesty. 
Mary.     Sir,  let  them  sit.     I  must  have 
time  to  breathe. 

No,  say  I  come.     (Exit  Usher.)     I  won  by 
boldness  once. 

The  Emperor  counseird  me  to  fly  to  Flan- 
ders. 

I  would  not;  but  a  hundred  miles  I  rode, 

Sent  out  my  letters,  calPd  my  friends  to- 
gether, 

Struck  home  and  won. 

And  when   the  Council  would   not   crown 
me  —  thought 

To  bind  me  first  by  oaths  I  could  not  keep, 

And  keep  with  Christ  and  conscience  —  was 
it  boldness  310 

Or  weakness  that  won  there  ?  when  I,  their 
Queen, 

Cast  myself  down  upon  my  knees  before 
them, 

And  those  hard   men  brake   into  woman- 
tears, 

Even  Gardiner,  all  amazed,  and  in  that  pas- 
sion 

Gave  me  my  Crown. 


Enter  AucK, 

Girl,  hast  thoa  cyw  hmd 
Slanders   against    Prinee    Philip   in  ou 
Court? 
A  lice.    What  slanders  ?    I,  your  Gnee  T 

no,  never. 
Mary.  Nothing  ? 

AUce.  Never,  your  Grace. 
Mary.  See  that  yon  neither  bear  fSbtm 

nor  repeat  1 
Alice  (aside).    Good  Lord  I  but  I  have 
heard  a  thousand  such  —  jao 

Ay,  and  repeated  them  as  often  —  mnm  I 
Why  comes  that  old  fox -Fleming  hmsk 
again? 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.  Madam,  I  scarce  had  left  your 
Grace's  presence 
Before  I  chanced  upon  the  messenger 
Who  brings  that  letter  which  we  waited 

for  — 
The  formal  offer  of  Prince  Philip's  hand. 
It  craves  an  instant  answer,  Ay  or  No. 
Mary.  An  instant  Ay  or  No  I  the  Ccran' 
cil  sits. 
Give  it  me  quick. 
AUce  (stepping  be/are  her).  Your  High- 
ness is  all  trembling. 
Mary.  Make  way. 

{^Exit  into  the  Council  Chamber. 
Alice.     O   Master  Renard,  Master  Re- 
nard, 330 
If  you  have  falsely  painted  your  fine  Prince, 
Praised   where   you   should   have    blamed 

him,  I  pray  God 
No  woman  ever  love  you.  Master  Renard  ! 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  her   moan  at 

night 
As  tho*  the  nightmare  never  left  her  bed. 
Renard.  My  pretty  maiden,  tell  me,  did 
you  ever 
Sigh  for  a  beard  ? 

Alice.  Tliat  *s  not  a  pretty  question. 

Renard.  Not  prettily  put  ?     I  mean,  my 
pretty  maiden, 
A  pretty  man  for  such  a  pretty  maiden. 
AUce.    My  Lford  of  Devon  is  a  pretty 
man.  340 

I   hate   him.     Well,  but   if  I  have,  what 
then? 
Renard.       Then,    pretty     maiden,    you 
should  know  that  whether 
A  wind  be  warm  or  cold,  it  serves  to  fan 
A  kindled  fire. 
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According  to  the  long. 


Hk  friendi  wonid  mite  him,  I  belieTed  *ein, 
His  f  OM  would  blame  him,  and  I  looni^d  *em, 

Hk  friends  —  as  angels  I  reoeiTed  *em, 
His  foes  —  the  devil  had  saboni'd  *em. 

Renard.    Peace,  pretty  maiden. 

I  liear  them  stirring  in  the  Coonoil  Cham- 
ber. 350 

Locd  Fkget's  <Ay'  is  sure  —  who  else? 
and  yet, 

Tbey  are  all  too  much  at  odds  to  dose  at 
once 

la  one  full-throated  No  1  Her  Highness 
comes. 

Enter  Mart. 

Alice,     How  deathly  pale  I  —  a  chair, 
jour  Highness. 

[^Bringing  one  to  the  Queen. 
Renard.  Madam, 

The  Coanca  ? 

Marjf.  Ay  I    My  Philip  is  all  mine. 

ISinks  into  cktUr,  half  fainting. 


ACT   II 

SCBNB   I.  —  AlINOTON    CASTLS 

Sir  Tkomoi  WyaU,  I  do  not  hear  from 

Carew  or  the  Duke 
Of  Suffolk,  and  till  then  I  should  not  moye. 
The  Duke  hath  gone  to  Leicester;  Carew 

stirs 
In  Deyon;  that  fine  porcelain  Courtenay, 
fiaye  that  he  fears  he  might  be  crack'c  in 

nsing — 
I  bayo  known  a  semi-madman  in  my  time 
80  fimoy-ridden  —  should  be  in  Deyon  too. 

Enter  William. 

News  abroad,  William  ?  s 

WHUam,  None  so  new,  Sir  Thomas,  and 
none  ao  old.  Sir  Thomas.  No  new  news 
that  Philip  comes  to  wed  Mary,  no  old  news 
that  all  men  hate  it.  Old  Sir  Thomas 
would  haye  hated  it  The  bells  are  ring- 
ing at  Maidstone.  Does  n't  your  worship 
bear? 

Wyatt,  Ay,  for  the  Saints  are  eome  to 
reign  again. 
Moat  like  it  is  a  Saint's-day.    There  's  no 

call 
Aa  yet  for  me;  ao  in  this  paaae,  before 


The  mine  be  fired,  it  were  a  pious  work 
To  string  my  father's  sonnets,  left  about  ao 
Like  looeely-scatter'd  jewels,  iu  fair  order, 
And  head  them  with  a  lamer  rhyme  of 

mine, 
To  ffrace  his  memoir. 

WiUiam,  Ay,  why  not,  Sir  Thomas? 
He  was  a  fine  courtier,  he;  Queen  Anne 
loyed  him.  All  the  women  loyed  him.  I 
loyed  him,  I  was  in  Spain  with  him.  I 
could  n't  eat  in  Spain,  I  could  n't  sleep  in 
Spain.    I  hate  Spain,  Sir  Thomas. 

Wyott,    But  thou  oouldst  drink  in  Spain 

if  I  remember.  30 

WilUam,    Sir   Thomas,  we    may  grant 

the  wine.    Old  Sir  Thomas  always  granted 

the  wine. 

Wyott.   Hand  me  the  casket  with  my 

father's  sonnets. 
Wmiam,    Ay  —  sonnets  —  a  fine  cour^ 
tier  of  the  old  Court,  old  Sir  Thomas. 

[ExU, 
Wyott,    Courtier    of    many   courts,  he 
loved  the  more 
His  own  gray  towers,  plain  life,  and  let- 
ter^ peace, 
To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields. 
The  lark  above,  the  nightingale  below,      44 
And  answer  them  in  song.     The  sire  be- 

J^ts 
f  his  likeness  in  the  son.     I  fail 
Where  he  was  fullest     Yet  — to  write  it 
down.  [He  writet. 

Re-enter  William. 

WHliam,  There  is  news,  there  if  news, 
and  no  call  for  sonnet-sorting  now,  nor  for 
sonnet-making  eitlier,  but  ten  thousand 
men  on  Penenden  Heath  all  calling  after 
your  worship,  and  your  worship's  name 
beard  into  Maidstone  market,  and  your 
worship  the  first  man  in  Kent  and  Chria- 
tendom,  for  the  Queen  's  down,  and  the 
world  's  up,  and  your  worship  a-top  of  it 
Wyott,    Inverted  iEsop  —  mountain  oot 

of  mouse.  ss 

Say  for  ten  thousand  ten  —  and  pot-house 

knaves, 
Brain^iiixied  with  a  draught  of  morning 

ale. 

Enter  Antony  Kntvett. 

WiUiam.    Here 's  Antony  Knyvett 
Knyvea,  Look  you.  Master  Wyatt. 

Tear  up  that  woman's  work  there. 
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WfOtL  No;  not  these, 

Damb   chikbten  of  mj  Either,  tint  will 

ipeak 
When  I  and  thou  and  all  rebellions  lie 
Dead  bodies  without  Toioe.     Song  flies, 

yon  know,  te 

Forages. 
KnifveU.    Tat,  your  sonnet 's  a   flying 

ant, 
Wing'd  for  a  moment. 

WyaiL  Well,  for  mine  owtt  work, 

[Tearing  the  paper. 
It  lies  there  in  six  pieces  at  yonr  feetr 
For  all  that,  I  can  cany  it  in  my  head. 
KnyveU.  It  you  can    cany  yoor  head 

upon  your  shoulders. 
Wjfoit.  I  fear  you  come  to  cany  it  off 

my  shoulders. 
And  sonnet-making  's  safer. 

ITnjrMtt.  Why,  good  lord, 

Write  you  as  many  sonnets  as  you  will. 
Ay,  but  not  now;  what,  have  you  eyes,  ears, 

brains? 
This  Philip  and  the  black-fiused  swarms  of 

Spain,  70 

The  hardest,  cruellest  people  in  the  world. 
Come  locusting  upon  us,  eat  us  up, 
Confiscate  laids,  goods,  money  —  Wyatt, 

Wyatt, 
Wake,  or  the  stout  old   island   will  be- 
come 
A  rotten  limb  of  Spain.     They  roar  for 

you 
On  Penenden  Heath,  a  thousand  of  them 

—  more  — 
All  arm'd,  waiting  a  leader;  there  's  no 

glory 
Like  his  who  saves  his  country.     And  you 

sit 
Sing-songing  here;  but,  if  I  'm  any  judge, 
By  God,  you  are  as  poor  a  poet,  Wyatt,    80 
As  a  g^ood  soldier. 

Wyatt.  Yon  as  poor  a  critic 

As  an  honest  friend;  you  stroke  me  on  one 

cheek. 
Buffet  the  other.     Come,  you  bluster,  An- 
tony I 
You  know  I  know  all  this.     I  must  not 

move 
Until  I  hear  from  Carew  and  the  Duke. 
I  fear  the  mine  is  fired  before  the  time. 
Knyvett  (showing  a  paper).     But  here  's 

some  Hebrew,   r  aith,  I  half  forgot  it. 
Look  —  can    you    make    it    English?    A 

strange  youth 


Suddenly  thmst  it  on  me,  iHuspei^dt  *  Wf^ 

And  whisking  ronnd  a  oomerp  ahow'd  U^ 
back  f» 

Before  I  read  his  face. 

Wgaii.  Ha  1  Conrtenay's  ophK. 

«Sir  Peter  Carew  fled  to  Franee;  it  is 
thought  the  Duke  will  be  taken.  I  wm 
with  you  still;  but,  for  aroeannee  ■&% 
stay  with  the  Queen.  Gardiner  knows,  faai 
the  Council  are  all  at  odds,  and  the  Qneoi 
hath  no  force  for  resistanoe.  More,  if  job 
move,  at  cmoe.' 

Is  P^ter  Carew  fled  ?  Is  the  Duke  taken  ? 
Down  scabbard,  and  out  swoidl  and  let 

Rebellion  100 

Roar  till  throne  rock,  and  erown  fall  I  No, 

not  that; 
But  we  will  teach  Queen  Maij  how  to 

reign. 
Who  are  Uiose  that  shout  below  there  T 

KngveU.  Whr,  some  fifty 

That  followed  me  from  Penenden  Heath  in 

hope 
To  hear  you  speak. 

Wyatt.  Open  the  window,  Knyreti; 

The  mine  is  fired,  and  I  will  speak  to  them. 

Men  of  Kent,  England  of  England,  yon 
that  have  kept  your  old  customs  upri|^t, 
while  all  the  rest  of  England  bowed  theirs 
to  the  Norman,  the  cause  that  hath  brought 
us  together  is  not  the  cause  of  a  county  or 
a  shire,  but  of  this  England,  in  whose  crown 
oar  Kent  is  the  fairest  jewel.  Philip  shall 
not  wed  Mary;  and  ye  have  called  me  to  be 
your  leader.  I  know  Spain.  I  have  been 
there  with  my  father;  I  have  seen  them 
in  their  own  land,  have  marked  the  haugh- 
tiness of  their  nobles,  the  cruelty  of  their 
priests.  If  this  man  marry  our  Queen, 
however  the  Council  and  the  Commons 
may  fence  ronnd  his  power  with  restriction, 
he  will  be  King,  King  of  England,  my 
masters;  and  the  Queen,  and  the  laws,  ani- 
the  people,  his  slaves.  What?  shall  we 
have  Spain  on  the  throne  and  in  the  par- 
liament; Spain  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
law-bench;  Spain  in  all  the  great  offices  of 
state;  Spain  in  our  ships,  in  our  forts,  in 
our  houses,  in  our  beds  ?  129 

Crowd.  No  1  no  I  no  Spain  ! 

William.   No  Spain  in  our  beds  —  that 
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^t«  wone  than  all.  I  bare  been  there 
l^th  old  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  beds  I  know. 
^  We  Spain. 

A  PeatanL    But,  Sir  Thomas,  most  we 
Wt  war  asainst  the  Queen's  Grace  ? 

nyaU,  £^o,  my  friend;  war  for  the 
Qoeen's  Grace  —  to  save  her  from  herself 
tad  Philip  —  war  against  Spain.  And 
think  not  we  shall  be  alone  —  thousands 
will  flock  to  us.  The  Conneil,  the  Court 
itself,  is  on  our  side.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
himself  is  on  our  side.  The  King  of  France 
is  with  us;  the  Ring  of  Denmark  is  with 
Bs;  the  world  is  with  us  —  war  against 
S^ainl  And  if  we  move  not  now,  yet  it 
will  be  known  that  we  have  moved;  and  if 
Philip  come  to  be  ELing,  O  my  God  I  The 
rope,  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the  stake, 
the  fire.  If  we  move  not  now,  Spain  moves, 
bribes  oor  nobles  with  her  gold,  and  creeps, 
creeps  snake-like  about  our  legs  till  we 
cannot  move  at  all;  and  je  know,  my  mas- 
ters, that  wherever  Spam  hath  ruled  she 
bath  withered  all  beneath  her.  Look  at 
tl»e  New  World  —  a  paradise  made  hell; 
the  red  man,  that  fl[ood  helpless  creature, 
starved,  maim'd,  flogg'd,  flay'd^  bum'd, 
boil*d,  buried  alive,  worried  by  dogs;  and 
bere,  nearer  home,  the  Netherlands,  Sicilv, 
Naples,  Lombardy.  I  say  no  more  —  only 
tliis,  their  lot  is  yours.  Forward  to  Lon- 
don with  me  1  forward  to  London  !  If  ye 
love  your  liberties  or  your  skins,  forward 
to  London  1  165 

Crowd,  Forward  to  London  1    A  WyaUl 
aWyattI 

fFyott.   But  first  to  Rochester,  to  take 
the  suns 
From  out  the  vessels  lying  in  the  river. 
Then  on. 

A   Peasant,  Ay,  but  I  fear  we  be  too 
few.  Sir  Thomas. 

Wyatt,  Not  many  yet.    The  world  as 
yet,  my  friend,  171 

Is  not  half -waked ;  but  every  parish  tower 
Shall  clang  and  clash  alarum  as  we  pass. 
And  poor  along  the  land«  and,  swollen  and 

force 
Boll  upon  London. 

Croiod.   A  Wyatt  t  a  Wyatt  t  Forward  t 
KnjfveU.      Wyatt,    shall    we    proclaim 

Elisabeth? 
WyatL    1 11  think  upon  it,  Knyvett 


KnyveU.  Or  Lady  Jane  ? 

WyaU,  No,  poor  soul,  no. 

Ah,  gray  old  castle  of  Alington,  green 

field  180 

Beside    the    brimming    Medway,  it  may 

chance 
That  I  shall  never  look  upon  yon  more. 
KnpfeU.    Come,  now,  yon  're  sonnetting 

again. 
WpatL  Not  L 

1 11  have  my  head  set  higher  in  the  State; 
Or  —  if  the  Lord  God  will  it — on  the 
stake.  lExeunL 

Scene  II 

Guildhall 

Sir  Thohab  Whits  (7^  Lard  Mayor), 
Lord  William  Howard,  Sir  Ralph 
Baokkhall,  Aldbrmkn  and  Citizens. 

White,  I  trust  the  Queen  comes  hither 

with  her  guards. 
Howard.  Ay,  all  in  arms.   ' 
^Several  of  the  cUtzem  move  haMy  out 
o/thekaU. 

Why  do  they  hurry  out  there  ? 
White,    My  lord,  cut  out  the  rotten  from 
your  apple. 
Tour  apple  eats  the  better.    Let  them  go. 
They  go  like  those  old  Pharisees  in  John 
Convicted  by  their  conscience,  arrant  cow- 
ards, 
Or  tamperers  with  that  treason   out  of 

Kent. 
When  will  her  Grace  be  here  ? 

Howard,  In  some  few  minutes. 

She  will  address  your  guilds  and  compa- 
nies. 
I  have  striven  in  vain  to  raise  a  man  for 
her.  to 

But  help  her  in  this  exigency,  make 
Tour  city  loyal,  and  be  the  mightiest  man 
This  day  in  England. 

WhiU.  I  am  Thomas  White. 

Few  things  have  fail'd  to  which  I  set  my 

wm. 

I  do  my  most  and  best 

Howard.  Ton  know  that  after 

The  Captain   Brett,  who  went  with  yonr 

train  bands 
To  fight  with  Wyatt,  had  gone  over  to 

him 
With  all  his  men,  the  Queen  in 
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Sent  Comwmllis  and  HastiDgs  to  the  tndtor, 

Feignine  to  treat  with  him  about  her  mar- 
riage—  ao 

Know  too  what  Wjatt  said. 

White.  He  'd  sooner  be, 

WhUe  this  same  marriage  question  was 
being  argued, 

Trusted  than  trust — the  scoundrel — and 
demanded 

Possession  of  her  person  and  the  Tower. 
Howard,  And  four  of  her  poor  Council 
too,  my  Loidy 

As  hostages. 

White,        I  know  it    What  do  and  say 

Your  Council  at  this  hour  ? 

Howard,  I  will  trust  you. 

We  fling  ourselves  on  yon,  my  lord.    The 
Council, 

The  Parliament  as  well,  are  troubled  wa- 
ters; 

And  yet  like  waters  of  the  fen  they  know 
not  30 

Which  way  to  flow.    All  hands  on  her  ad- 
dress. 

And  upon  yon.  Lord  Mayor. 

WhUe,  How  look'd  the  city 

When  now  yon  past  it  ?    Quiet  ? 
Howard,  like  our  Council, 

Your  city  is  divided.    As  we  past. 

Some  hail'd,  some  hiss'd  us.    There  were 
citizens 

Stood  each  before  his  shut-up  booth,  and 
look'd 

As  erim  and  grave  as  from  a  funeral. 

And  here  a  knot  of  ruffians  all  in  rags. 

With  execrating  execrable  eyes, 

Glared  at  the  citizen.    Here  was  a  young 
mother,  40 

Her  face  on  flame,  her  red  hair  all  blown 
back. 

She  shrilling  'Wyatt,'  while  the   boy  she 
hold 

Mimick'd  and  piped  her  <  Wyatt,'  as  red  as 
she 

In  hair  and  cheek;  and  almost  elbowing  her. 

So  close  they  stood,  another,  mute  as  death. 

And  white  as  her  own  milk;  her  babe  in 
arms 

Had  felt  the  faltering  of  his  mother's  heart. 

And   look*d   as   bloodless.     Here   a  pious 
Catholic, 

Mumbling  and   mixing  up  in  his   scared 
prayers 

Heaven    and    earth's    Maries;    over    his 
bow'd  shoulder  50 


Soowl'd  that  worid-hatod  and  wnild-bti^ 

A  haggard  Anabaptist  Many  noh  gnmfL, 
The  names  of  Wyatt»  Eliaabeth,  CowleMy, 
Nay,  the  QueenV  ziglit  to  reign — 'fon 

God,  the  rogues  I — 
Were  freely  buss'd  among  them.    So  I  My 
Your  city  is  divided,  and  1  fear 
One  seruple,  this  or  that  way,  of  sneeeM 
Would  turn  it  thither.   Wherefore  now  the 

Queen, 
In  this  low  pulse  and  palsy  of  the  alato^ 
Bade  me  to  tell  you  that  ahe  oonnta  on 

yon  fe 

And  on  myself  as  her  two  hands;  on  yon^ 
In  your  own  city,  as  her  rights  my  lotOt 
For  you  are  loyal. 

WhiU,  AmlThomaaWhitor 

One  word  before  she  comes.  Elisabeth  — 
Her  name  is  much  abused  among  theao 

traitors. 
Where  is  she  ?    She  is  loved  by  all  of  luk 
I  searoe  have  heart  to  miiurle  in  thia  nsatter. 
If  she  should  be  mishandwd. 

Howard,  No^  she  shall  not 

The  Queen  had  written  her  word  to  eome 

toooort:  69 

Methoni^  I  smelt  out  Renard  in  the  letter. 
And  fearing  for  her,  sent  a  secret  missive. 
Which  told  her  to  be  sick.  Happily  or  not. 
It  found  her  sick  indeed. 

White,  God  send  her  well  I 

Here  comes  her  Royal  Grace. 

Enter  Guards,  Mart,  and  Gardiner. 
Sir  Thomas  White  leads  her  to  a  raised 
seat  on  the  dais. 

White,  I,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  these 
our  companies 

And  guilds  of  Loudon,  gathered  here,  be- 
seech 

Your  Highness  to  accept  our  lowliest 
thanks 

For  your  most  princely  presence;  and  we 

pray 

That  we,  your  true  and  loyal  citizens. 
From-  your  own   royal   lips,  at  once  may 

know  io 

The  wherefore  of  this  coming,  and  so  learn 
Your    royal   will,   and    do    it.  —  I,   Lord 

Mayor 
Of  Tendon,  and  our  guilds  and  companies. 
Mary,  In  mine  own  person  am  I  come 

to  you, 
To  tell  you  what  indeed  ye  see  and  know, 
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How  tnitoroiiily  these  rebels  oat  of  Kent 
Hato  made  strmig  heftd  against  onrselves 

and  yon. 
Tbej  would  not  have  me  wed  the  Prince  of 

Spain; 
That  was  their  pretext  —  so  they  spake  at 

iitt —  89 

Bat  we  sent  divers  of  onr  Council  to  them, 
And  hy  their  answers  to  the  question  ask'd, 
It  doth  appear  this  marriage  is  the  least 
Of  all  their  qoarrel. 
They  have  betrayed  the  treason  of  their 

hearts, 
Seek  to  possess  our  person,  hold  our  Tower, 
Flaoe  and  displace  our  oouncillors,  and  use 
Both  OS  and  them  aoeording  as  they  will. 
Now  what  I  am  ye  know  right  well  —  your 

Queen; 
To  whom,  when  I  was  wedded  to  the  realm 
And  the  realm's  laws  —  the  spousal  ring 

whereof,  100 

Not  ever  to  be  laid  aside,  I  wear 
Upon  this  finger — ve  did  promise  fall 
Allegianoe  and  obedience  to  the  death. 
Ye  know  my  father  was  the  rightful  heir 
Of  England,  and  his  right  came  down  to  me, 
Corroborate  by  your  acts  of  Parliament 
And  as  re  were  most  loving  unto  him, 
80  doubtless  will  ye  show  yourselves  to 

me.  108 

Wherefore,  ye  will  not  brook  that  any  one 
Should  seize  onr  person,  occupy  our  state. 
More  specially  a  traitor  so  presumptuous 
As  this  same  Wyatt,  who  hath  tamper'd 

with 
A  pablie  ignorance,  and,  under  color 
Of  such  a  cause  as  hath  no  color,  seeks 
To  bend  the  laws  to  his  own  will,  and  yield 
F^l  scope  to  persons  rascal  and  forlorn. 
To  make  free  spoil  and  havoc  of  your 

goods. 
Now,  as  your  Prince,  I  say, 
I,  that  was  never  mother,  cannot  tell 
How  mothers  love  their  children;  yet,  me- 

thinks,  ISO 

A  prinee  as  naturally  may  love  his  people 
Aa  these  their  children;  and  be  sure  your 

Qoeen 
80  loves  yooy  and  so  loving,  needs  must 

deem 
This  love  by  vou  retum'd  as  heartily; 
And  thro'  this  common  knot  and  bond  of 

love, 
DMibt  not  they  will   be   speedily  over- 
thrown. 


As  to  this  marriage,  ye  shall  understand 
We  made  thereto  no  treaty  of  ourselves^ 
And  set  no  foot  theretowaid  unadvised 
Of  all  our  Privy  Council;  furthermore,   qs 
This  marriage  had  the  assent  of  those  to 

whom 
The  King,  my  father,  did  commit  his  trnst; 
Who  not  alone  esteem'd  it  honorable, 
But  for  the  wealth  and  ^lory  of  our  realm. 
And  all  our  loving  subjects,  most  expedi- 
ent 
As  to  myself, 

I  am  not  so  set  on  wedlock  as  to  choose 
But  where  I  list,  nor  yet  so  amorous 
That  I  must  needs  be  husbanded;  I  thank 

God, 
I  have  lived  a  virgin,  and  I  noway  doubt 
But  that,  with  God's  grace,  I  can  live  so 

still.  141 

Yet  if  it  might  please  God  that  I  should 

leave 
Some  fruit  of  mine  own  body  after  me. 
To  be  your  king,  ye  would  rejoice  thereat, 
And  it  would  be  your  comfort,  as  I  trnst; 
And  truly,  if  I  either  thought  or  knew 
This  marriage  should  bring  loss  or  danger 

to  you, 
My  subjects,  or  im^ir  in  any  way 
This  royal  state  of  England,  I  woald  never 
Consent  thereto,  nor  marry  while  I  live. 
Moreover,  if    this    marriage    should    not 

seem,  151 

Before  our  own  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
To  be  of  rich  advantage  to  our  realm. 
We  will  refrain,  and  not  alone  from  this. 
Likewise  from  any  other,  out  of  which 
Looms  the  least  chance  of  peril  to  onr 

realm. 
Wherefore  be  bold,  and  with  yoor  lawful 

Prinee 
Stand  fast  against  our  enemies  and  yours, 
And  fear  them  not     I  fear  them  not    My 

lord, 
I  leave  Lord  William  Howard  in  your  eibr, 
To  guard  and  keep  you  whole  and  safe 

from  all  t6i 

The  spoil  and  sackage  aim'd  at  by  these 

rebels, 
Who  mouth  and  foam  against  the  Prinee  of 

Spain. 
Voices,  Long  live  Qoeen  Mary  I 

Down  with  WyaU ! 

TheQneenI 
WkUt,    Three  voices  from  oar  guilds 

and  companies  I 
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Yoa  are  shy  and  proud  like  Englishmen, 

my  masters, 
And  will  not  trust  your  voices.    Under- 
stand, 
Your  lawful  Prince  hath  come  to  cast  her^ 

self 
On    loyal    hearts  and  bosoms,  hoped  to 

faU 
Into  the  wide-spread  arms  of  fealty,        170 
And  finds  you  statues.    Speak  at  once  — 

and  all ! 
For  whom  ? 
Our  SoTereign    Lady    by    King    Harry's 

will. 
The  Queen  of  England  —  or  the  Kentish 

Squire  ? 
I  know  yon  loyal.    Speak  t    in  the  name 

of  God  I 
The  Queen  of  England  or  the  rabble  of 

Kent? 
The  reeking  dungfork  master  of  the  mace ! 
Your  hayings  wasted  by  the  scythe  and 

spade  — 
Your  rights  and  charters  hobnail'd  into 

slush  — 
Your  houses  fired  —  your  gutters  bubbling 

blood  —  180 

AcclamatUm,    No !     No  1    The  Queen  1 

the  Queen ! 
White,  Your  Highness  hears 

This  burst  and  bass  of  loyal  harmony, 
And  how  we  each  and  all  of  us  abhor 
The  venomous,  bestial,  devilish  revolt 
Of  Thomas  Wyatt.     Hear  us  now  make 

oath 
To  raise   your  Highness  thirty  thousand 

men. 
And  arm  and  strike  as  with  one  hand,  and 

brush 
This   Wyatt  from   our   shoulders,   like   a 

flea  1S8 

That  might  have  leapt  upon  us  unawares. 
Swear  with  me,  noble  fellow-citizens,  all. 
With  all  your  trades,  and  guilds,  and  com- 
panies. 
Citizens.     We  swear  ! 
Mary.  We  thank  your  lordship  and  your 

loyal  city. 

SExit  Mary,  attended. 
ay,  thro*  God,  I  have 
saved  the  crown. 
First  Alderman.  Ay,  so  my  Lord  of  Pem- 
broke in  command 
Of  all   her   force  be  safe;  but  there  are 
doubts. 


Second  Alderman.    I  hear  that  GardiMi^ 

coming  with  the  Queen, 
And  meeting  Pembroke,  bent  to  his  andHt^ 

bow. 
As  if  to  win  the  man  by  flatteiinff  Inm. 
Is  he  so  safe  to  fight  upon  her  side  ?       aoo 
Firtt  Alderman.  If  not,  there 's  no  man 

safe. 
White.  Yes,  Thomas  Wldte. 

I  am  safe  enough;  no  man  need  flatter  me. 
Second  Alderman.  Nay,  no  man  need;  bet 

did  yoa  mark  our  Queen  ? 
The  color  freely  play'd  into  her  faee. 
And  the  half  sight  which  makes  her  look  so 

stem 
Seem'd  thro*  that  dim  dilated  wofild  of 

hers 
To  read  oar  faces;  I  have  never  seen  her 
So  qaeenly  or  so  goodly. 

White.  Cooracpe,  sir, 

T*hat  makes  or  man  or  woman  look  their 

goodliest. 
Die  Uke  the  torn  fox  dumb,  but  neyer 

whine  »wo 

Like  that  poor  heart,  Northnmberland,  at 

the  block. 
BagenhalL  The  man  had  children,  and  he 

whined  for  those. 
Methinks  most  men  are  but  poor-hearted, 

else 
Should  we  so  dote  on  courage,  were  it  com- 
moner ? 
The  Queen  stands  up,  and  speaks  for  her 

own  self; 
And  all  men  cry,  She  is  queenly,  she  is 

goodly. 
Yet  she  'sno  goodlier;  tho*  my  Lord  Mayor 

here. 
By  his  own  rule,  he  hath  been  so  bold  to- 
day, 
Should  look  more  goodly  than  the  rest  of 

us. 
White.    Groodly  ?    I  feel   most  goodly, 

heart  and  hand,  no 

And  strong  to  throw  ten  Wyatts  and  all 

Kent. 
Ha  I  ha  !  sir;  but  you  jest;  I  love  it.     A 

jest 
In  time  of  danger  shows  the  pulses  even. 
Be  merry  I  yet.  Sir  Ralph,  you  look  but 

sad. 
I  dare  avouch  you'd  stand  up  for  your- 
self, 
Tbo*  all  the  world  should  bay  like  winter 

wolves. 
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BagenkaU.    Who  knows  ?    the  man  is 

proven  by  the  hour. 
WUU.    The  man  should  make  the  hour, 
not  this  the  man; 
And  Thomas  White  will  prore  this  Thomas 

Wjatt, 
And  he  will  prove  an  Iden  to  this  Cade, 
And  be  will  play  the  Walworth  to  this 
Wat.  aji 

Come,  sirs,  we  prate;  henoe  all — gather 

yonr  men  — 
Myself  must  bustle.  Wyatt  comes  to  South- 

warii; 
1 11  have   the  drawbridge  hewn  into  the 

Thames, 
And  see  the  eitisens  arm*d.    Good  day; 
good  day.  [ExU  White. 

BagenkaiL  One  of  mueh  outdoor  blus- 
ter. 
Howard.        For  all  that, 
Most  honest,  brave,  and  skilful;  and  his 

wealth 
A  fountain  of  perennial  alnui  -^  his  fault 
So  thoroughly  to  believe  in  his  own  self. 
BagenAaU.  Yet  thoroughly  to  believe  in 
one's  own  self,  340 

So  one's  own  self  be  thorough,  were  to  do 
Great  things,  my  lord. 

Howard.  It  may  be. 

BagenkaiL  I  have  heard 

One  of  yonr  Council  fleer  and  jeer  at  him. 
Howard,     The  nursery  -  oocker'd  child 
will  jeer  at  aught 
That  may  seem  strange  beyond  his  nurseiy. 
The  statesman  that  shall  jeer  and  fleer  at 

men. 
Makes  enemies  for  himself  and  for  his  king; 
And  if  he  jeer,  not  seeing  the  true  man 
Behind  his  follv,  he  is  thrice  the  fool; 
And  if  he  see  the  man  and  still  will  jeer, 
He  is  child  and  fool,  and  traitor  to  the 
State.  as  I 

Who  is  he  ?  let  me  shun  him. 

Bagenkail.  Nay,  my  lord. 

He  is  damn'd  enough  already. 

Howard.  I  must  set 

The  guard  at  Lndgate.    Fare  you  well,  Sir 

Ralph. 

BagenkaiL    <Who  knows?'    I  am  for 

England.    But  who  knows, 

Hiat  knows  the  Queen,  the  Spaniard,  and 

the  Pope, 
Whether  I  be  for  Wyatt,  or  the  Queen  ? 

lExeunL 


Scene  III 

London  Bridge 

Enter  Sib  Thomas  Wtatt  and  Brett. 

Wyatt.  Brett,  when  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk moved  against  us 

Thou  criedst '  A  Wyatt  1 '  and  flying  to  our 
side 

Left  his  all  bare,  for  which  I  love  thee, 
Brett 

Have  for  thine  asking  aught  that  I  can 

For  thro'  thine  help  we  are  come  to  Lon- 
don Bridge; 
But  how  to  cross  it  balks  me.    I  fear  we 

cannot. 
Brett.  Nay,  hardly,  save  by  boat,  swim- 
ming, or  wings. 
WgatL  Last  night  I  dimb'd  into  the 

gate-house,  Brett, 
And  «»n>d  the  gray  old  port«r  mnd  hi. 

wiie.  9 

And  then  I  crept  along  the  f^loom  and  saw 
They  had  hewn  the  drawbndge  down  into 

the  river. 
It  roU'd  as  black  as  death;  and  that  same 

tide 
Which,  coming  with  our  coming,  Mem'd  to 

smile 
And  sparkle  like  our  fortune  as  thou  said- 

est. 
Ran  sunless  down,  and  moan'd  against  the 

piers. 
But  o'er  the  chasm  I  saw  Lord  William 

Howard 
By  torchlight,  and  his  guard;  four  guns 

gaped  at  me. 
Black,  silent  mouths.     Had  Howard  spied 

me  there 
And  made  them  speak,  as  well  he  might 

have  done, 
Their  voice  had  left  me  none  to  tell  you 

this.  to 

What  shall  we  do  ? 

Brett,  On  somehow.    To  go  back 

Were  to  lose  alL 

Wyatt.  On  over  London  Bridge 

We  cannot;  stay  we  cannot;  there  is  oro- 

nanoe 
On  the  White  Tower  and  on  the  Devil's 

Tower, 
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And  pointed  foil  at  Soothwark.    We  most 

round 
Bj  Kingston  Bridge. 
Brett.  Ten  nulef  aboot. 

WmtL  Even  lo. 

Bnt  I  have  notioe  from  onr  partiiianii 
Within  the  city  that  they  will  stand  by 

na 
If  Ladgate  ean  be  veaoh'd  by  dawn  to- 


Enter  one  (/ Wtatt's  men, 

Man,  Sir  Thomaa,  I  Ve  foond  this  paper; 
pray  yoar  worship  read  it;  I  know  not 
my  letters;  the  old  priests  taught  me  no- 
thing. 

Wjfott  (reads),  '  WhosoeTer  wiU  appre- 
hend the  traitor  Thomas  Wyatt  shall  haTe 
a  hundred  pounds  for  reward.' 

Man.  Is  that  it?    That's  a  big  lot  of 

money. 
Wyatt.  Ay,  ay,  my  friend;  not  read  it  ? 
't  is  not  written 
Half  plain  enough.    Give  me  a  fneoe  of 
paper  t 

[  Writes «  Thomab  Wtatt  *  large. 
Tliere,  any  man  can  read  that 

ISticks  it  in  his  cap. 

Brett.  But  that 's  foolhardy. 

Wyatt.   Xol  boldness,   which  will  give 

my  followers  boldness.  41 

Enter  Man  with  a  prisoner. 

Man.  We  found  him,  your  worship, 
a-plundering  o'  Bishop  Winchester's  house; 
he  says  he  's  a  poor  gentleman. 

Wy€Ut.    Gentleman  I  a  thief  I    Go  hang 
him.     Shall  we  make 
Those  that  we  come  to  serve  our  sharpest 
foes? 
Brett.  Sir  Thomas  — 
Wyatt.  Hang  him,  I  say. 
Brett.  Wyatt,  but  now  you  promised  me 

a  boon. 
Wyatt.  Ay,  and  I  warrant  this  fine  fel- 
low's life.  50 
Brett.     Even  so;  he   was   my   neighbor 
once  in  Kent. 
He  's  poor  enough,  has  drunk  and  gambled 

out 
All  that  he  had,  and  gentleman  he  was. 
We  have  been  glad  together;  let  him  live. 
Wyatt.  He  has  gambled  for  his  life  and 
lost,  he  hangs. 


No^  no^  my  word  *s  mj  wofd.    TUt  ttj 

poor  gentleman  I 
GamUe  thyself  at  onoe  out  of  my  ogkt, 
Or  I  wiU  dug  thee  with  mydagger.  Anijl 
Women  and  children  I  9 

Enter  a  Cbowd  ^  Womkh  and  Cmuan. 

FiralWoman.  O  Sir  Thomas*  Sir  TbosBai, 
pray  yon  go  nway,  Sir  Thomas,  or  yoaH 
make  the  White  Tower  a  Uaek  "on  forni 
this  Messed  day.  He'U  be  the  death  oa 
ns;  and  Ton  11  set  the  IMtiI's  Tower  aspil- 
ting,  and  be  11  smash  all  our  hiti  o'  thiiigt 
worse  than  Philip  o'  Spain. 

Second  Woman,  Dont  ye  now  go  to 
think  that  we  be  for  Philip  o^  Spain.         «• 

TTkird  Woman,  No^  we  know  that  ye  be 
come  to  kill  the  Qiwen,  and  we  11  pimy 
for  Toa  all  on  oar  bended  kneea.  Bnt  o' 
God  s  mercy  don't  ye  kill  the  Qoeen  here. 
Sir  Thomas;  look  ye,  here 's  little  Dickon, 
and  little  Robin,  and  little  Jenny  ^-thoagh 
she's  bnt  a  side-eoosin — and  all  on  <iar 
knees,  we  pray  yon  to  kill  the  Qneen  far- 
ther off.  Sir  Thomas. 

WyatL  My  friends,  I  haTe  not  oome  to 
lull  the  Qneen 
Or  here  or  there;  I  come  to  sare  yon  all. 
And  1 11  go  further  off.  80 

Crowd.  Thanks,  Sir  Thomas,  we  be  be- 
holden to  yon,  and  we  11  pray  for  you  on 
our  bended  knees  till  our  lives'  end. 

Wyatt.     Be   happy,  I  am   your  friend. 
To  Kingston,  forward  I         [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV 

Room  in  the  Gate-house  of  West- 
minster Palace 

Mart,  Auce,  Gardiner,   Renard, 

Ladies. 

Gardiner.  Their  cry  is,  Philip  never  shall 

be  king. 
Mary.   Lord  Pembroke  in  command  of 

all  our  force 
Will  front  their  cry  and  shatter  them  into 

dust. 
Alice.  Was    not    Lord  Pembroke  with 

Northumberland  ? 
O  madam,  if    this  Pembroke  should  be 

false  I 
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Mary.   No,  girl;   most  brave  and  loyal, 
brave  and  loyal. 
Bit  breaking  with  Northumberland  broke 

Northumberland. 
At  the  park   gate    he    hovers   with    our 

guards. 
"Kiese  Kentish  plowmen  cannot  break  the 
guards. 

Enter  Mesakkgcb. 

Meuenger.  Wjatt,  your  Grace,  hath  bro- 
ken thro'  the  guards  lo 
Aad  gone  to  Lndgate. 

Gardiner.  Madam,  I  much  fear 

That  aU  is  lost;  but  we  can  save  your 

Grace. 
The  river  still  is  free.    I  do  beseech  yoo, 
There  yet  is  time,  take  boat  and  pass  to 
Windsor. 
Iiar$.  I  pass  to  Windsor  and  I  lose  my 

crown. 
Gardiner.  Pkss,  then,  I  pray  your  High- 
ness, to  the  Tower. 
Mary.  I  shall  but  be  their  prisoner  in 

the  Tower. 
Crist  wiikout.     The  traitor  I    treason  t 

Pembroke  I 
Ladiei.  Treason  I  treason  t 

Mary.  Peace.  19 

False  to  Northumberland,  is  he  false  to  me  ? 
Bear  witness,  Renard,  that  I  live  and  die 
The  true  and  faithful  bride  of  Philip  —  A 

sound 
Of  feet  and  voices  thickening  hither  — 

blows  — 
Hark,  there  is  battle  at  the  palace  gates, 
And  I  will  out  npon  the  galleiy. 

Ladiei.    No,  no,  your  Grace;  see  there 

the  arrows  flying. 
Mary.  I  am  Harxy^  daughter,  Tudor, 
and  not  Fear. 

lOoei  out  on  theaallery. 
Tha  guards  are  all  driven  in,  sknUc  into 

comers 
Like  rabbits  to  their  holes.    A  gracious 

guard 
Tmly;  shame  on  them  !  they  have  shut  the 
gates!  30 

Enter  8fR  Robeet  Southweix. 

SoutktoelL  The  porter,  please  your  Grace, 
hath  shut  the  gmtes 

Ob  friend  and  foe.  Tonr  gentlemen-at- 
arms. 

If  ibis  be  not  your  Grace's  order,  erj 


To  have  the  gates  set  wide  ag^n,  and  they 
With  their  good  battle-axes  will  do  you 

right 
Against  all  traitors. 
Mary.  They  are  the  flower  of  England; 
set  the  gates  wide. 

[Exit  SonthwelL 

Enter  Courtknat. 

Courtenay.  All  lost,  all  lost,  all  yielded  t 
A  barge,  a  barge  I 
The  Queen  must  to  tM  Tower. 

Mary.  Whence  come  you,  sir  ? 

Courtenay.    From  Charing  Cross;    the 

rebels  broke  us  there,  40 

And  I  sped  hither  with  what  haste  I  might 

To  save  my  royal  cousin. 

Mary.  Where  is  Pembroke  ? 

Courtenay.  I  left  him  somewhere  in  the 

thick  of  it. 
Mary.  Left  him  and  fled;  and  thou  that 
wouldst  be  King, 
And  hast  nor  heart  nor  honor  I    I  myself 
Will  down  into  the  battle  and  there  bide 
The  upshot  of  my  ouarrel,  or  die  with  these 
That  are  no  cowaros  and  no  Courtenajs. 
Courtenay.    I  do  not  love  your  umee 
should  call  me  coward. 

Enter  another  Mkmkkokb. 

Meeeenger.  Over,  your  Grace,  all  eniah*d; 

the  brave  Lord  William  s>» 

Thrust  him  from  Ludgate,  and  the  traitor 

flying 
To   Temple    Bar,  there  by  Sir  Manrice 

Berkeley 
Was  taken  prisoner. 
Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  Atm  ! 

Meeeenger.  T  is  said  he  told  Sir  Maurice 
there  was  one 
Cognizant  of  this,  and  perty  thereunto^ 
My  Lord  of  Devon. 

Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  him  I 

Courtenay.    O  la,  the  Tower,  the  Tower, 

always  the  Tower, 

I  shall  grow  into  it  —  I  shall  be  the  Tower. 

Mary.    Tour  lordship  may  not  have  so 

lon^  to  wait.  s9 

Remove  him  1 

Courtenay.       La,  to  whistle  out  my  lif e. 
And  carve  my  coat  upon  the  walls  again  I 

lExU  Courtenav,  oiiOftfttf. 
Messenger.  Also  this  Wyatt  did  confeMi 
the  Princess 
Cognizant  thereof,  and  perty  theremito. 
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Mary*    What  ?  whom  —  ithmn  did  joa 

■aj? 
Metienger.  ElinbeUiy 
Your  xojal  sister. 

Mary,  To  the  Toirer  with  iUr/ 

Mj  foes  are  at  m j  feet,  and  I  am  Queen. 
[Gardmer  and  her  Ladies  kned  to  her, 
Oardmer  (rising).    There  let  them  lie, 
jonr  footstool  I  (Aside,)  Can  I  strike 
Elisabeth  ?  —  not  now  and  save  the  life 
Of  DeTon.    If  I  sare  him,  he  and  his 
Are  bound  to  me  —  ma j  strike  hereafter. 
(Aloud,)    Madam,  70 

What  Wjatt  said,  or  what  they  said  be 

said. 
Cries  of  the  moment  and  the  street — 
Marw,  He  said  it. 

(Gardiner,  Yoor  eoorts  of  justice  will  de- 
termine that. 
Renard   (advancing),    I    trust   bj  this 
jour  Highness  will  allow 
Some  spice  of  wisdom  in  mjr  telling  you. 
When  last  we  talk'd,  that  FhUip  would  not 

come 
Till  Guildf ord  Dudley  and  the  Duke  of 

Suffolk 
And  Lady  Jana  had  left  us. 
Marg.  The^  shall  die. 

Eenard,  And  your  so  loving  sister  ? 
Mary.  She  shall  die. 

My  foes  are  at  my  feet,  and  Philip  King.  80 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT   III 

Scene  I.  —  The  Conduit  iw  Grace- 
church 

Painted  with  the  Nine  Worthies,  among  them 
King  Henry  VIII,  holding  a  book,  on  it 
inscribed  '  Verbum  Dei.' 

Enier  Sot  Ralph  Baoenhall  and  Sib 
Thomas  Stafford. 

Bagenhall.    A  hundred  here  and  hun- 
dreds bang'd  in  Kent. 
The  tigress  had  nnsheath'd  her  nails  at 


igre 
last 


ast, 
And  Renard  and  the  Chancellor  sharpen'd 

them. 
In  eyery  London  street  a  gibbet  stood. 
They  are  down  to-day.    Here  by  this  house 

was  one; 
Hie  traitor  husband  dangled  at  the  door. 


And  when  the  traitor  wife  eaiiw  ost  far 

bread 
To  stiU  the  pet^  tnaMm  therewiUiiB, 
Her  cap  would  brush  his  heels. 

Stafford.  JimSuB^t^ 

And  muttering  to  Jwww^lf  as  hevetoioie.  m 
Sir,  see  you  a^ght  up  yonder  ? 

Bagenhatt,  I  misi 

The  tree  that  only  bean  dead  imit  is 

Slqffmd,  Whattne,Br? 

BagenkalL  Well,  the  tiee  in  Yngil,  ab, 
Hiat  bears  not  ito  own  apples. 

Stafford,  What  I  the  galkmt? 

BagenkalL  Sir,this  dead  fruit 
ingoTermueh, 
And  had  to  be  remoTed  lest 
Should  sicken  at  dead  England. 

Stafford,  Not  ao  dead 

But  that  a  shock  may  roose  her. 

B^enkaU,  IbelieTe 

Sir  Tbomas  Stafford? 

Stafford,  I  am  ill  disgiiised. 

Bagenhall.  Well,  are  you  not  in  peril 
here? 

Stafford,         I  think  so.  » 

I  came  to  feel   the   pulse  of    Rngi****!^ 

whether 
It  beats  hard  at  this  marriage.     Did  you 
see  it? 

Bagenhall.  Stafford,  I  am  a  sad  man 
and  a  serious. 
Far  liefer  had  I  in  my  country  hall 
Been  reading  some  old  book,  with  mine  old 

hound 
Conch'd  at  my  hearth,  and  mine  old  flask 

of  wine 
Beside  me,  than  have  seen  it;  yet  I  saw  it. 

Stafford.  Good,  was  it  splendid  ? 

Bagenhall,  Ay,  if  dukes,  and  earls. 

And  counts,  and  sixty  Spanish  cavaliers. 
Some    six    or   seven    bishops,    diamonds, 
pearls,  30 

That  royal  commonplace  too,  cloth  of  gold. 
Could  make  it  so. 

Stafford.     And  what  was  Mary's  dress  ? 

Bagenhall.  Crood  faith,  I  was  too  sorry 
for  the  woman 
To  mark  the  dress.     She  wore  red  shoes  ! 

Stafford.  Red  shoes  I 

Bagenhall.  Scarlet,  as  if  her  feet  were 
wash'd  in  blood, 
As  if  she  had  waded  in  it. 

Stafford.  Were  your  eyes 

So  bashful  that  you  look'd  no  higher  ? 

Bagenhall.  A  diamom^ 
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And  Philip's  gift,  ai  proof  of  Philip's  loTe, 
Wlio  hath  not  any  for  any,  —  tho  a  true 

one,  39 

BlAMd  false  upon  her  heart 

Stafford.  Bat  this  proud  Prinoe  — 

BagehhalL  Nay,  he  is  lung,  you  know, 

the  King  of  Naples. 
The  ftither  oeded  Naples  that  the  son. 
Being  a  King,  might  wed  a  Queen  —  O,  he 
Flamed  in  brocade  —  white  satin  his  trunk- 
hose. 
Inwrought  with  silver, — on  his  neek  a  col- 
lar. 
Gold,  thick  with  diamonds;  hanging  down 

from  this 
The  Golden  Fleece  —  and  round  his  knee, 

misplaced, 
Our  English  Garter,  studded  with  great 

emeralds, 
Bobies,  I  know  not  what.    Have  you  had 

enough 
Of  all  this  gear  ? 

Stafford.  Ay,  sinoe  you  hate  the  telling 

it.  JO 

How  look'd  the  Queen  ? 

Bagmhall.         No  fairer  for  her  jewels. 
And  1  oould  see  that  as  the  new-made 

couple 
Came  from  the  Minster,  moving  side  by 

side 
Beneath  one  canopy,  ever  and  anon 
She  cast  on  him  a  vassal  smile  of  love. 
Which  Philip  with  a  glance  of  some  dis- 
taste. 
Or  so    methou^ht,  retum'd.    I   may  be 

wrong,  sir. 
This  marriage  will  not  hold. 

^afford,  I  think  with  ^ou. 

The  King  of  France  will  help  to  break  it. 

BaifmhalL  France! 

We  once  had  half  of  France,  and  hurl'd 

our  battles  te 

Into  the  heart  of  Spain;  but  England  now 
Is  but  a  ball  chuck  d  between  France  and 

Spain, 
His  in  whose  hand  she  drops.    Harry  of 

Bolingbroke 
Had  holpen  Richard's  tottering  throne  to 

stand, 
Could  Harry  have  foreseen  that  all  our 

nobles 
Would  perish  on  the  civil  slaughter-field. 
And  leave  the  people  naked  to  the  Crown, 
And  Uie  Crown  naked  to  the  people;  the 

Crown  i 


Female,  too  I    Sir,  no  woman's  regimen 

Can  save  us.     We  are  fallen,  uid,  as  I 
think,  70 

Never  to  rise  again. 
Stafford.         You  are  too  black-blooded. 

I  'd  make  a  move  myself  to  hinder  that; 

I  know  some  lusty  fellows  there  in  France. 
BagenhaU.    You  would    but   make    us 
weaker,  Thomas  Stafford. 

Wyatt  was  a  good  soldier,  yet  he  fail'd. 

And  strengthen'd  Philip. 
Stafford.  Did  not  his  last  breath 

Clear  Courtenay  and  the  Princess  from  the 
charge 

Of  being  his  co-rebels  ? 
BagenhaU.  kj^  but  then 

What  such  a  one  as  Wyatt  says  is  nothing; 

We  have  no  men  among  us.    The  new 
lords  80 

Are  quieted  with  their  sop  of  Abbey-lands, 

And  even  before  the  Queen's  face  Grardi- 
ner  buys  them 

With  Philip's  gold.    All  greed,  no  faith, 
no  courage  I 

Why,  even  the  haughty  prince,  Northum- 
berland, 

Hie  leader  of  our  Reformation,  knelt 

And  blubber'd  like  a  lad,  and  on  the  scaf- 
fold 

Recanted,  and  resold  himself  to  Rome. 
Stqffbrd,  1  swear  you  do  your  country 
wrong,  Sir  Ralph. 

I  know  a  set  of  exiles  over  there. 

Dare-devils,  that  would  eat  &ee  and  spit  it 
out  90 

At  Philip's  beard;  they  pillage  Spain  al- 
rcHiidv. 

The  French  King  winks  at  it.    An  hour 
will  come 

When  they  will  sweep  her  from  the  seas. 
No  men  ? 

Did  not  Lord  Suffolk  die  like  a  true  man  ? 

Is  not  Lord  William  Howard  a  true  man  ? 

Yea,  yon  yourself,  altho'  you  are  black- 
blooded; 

And  I,  by  God,  believe  myself  a  man. 

Ay,  even  in  the  church  there  is  a  man — 

Cranmer. 

Fly  would  he  not,  when  all  men  bade 
fly. 

And  what  a  letter  be  wrote  against  the 
Pope  I 

There 's  a  brave  man,  if  any. 
BagaikalL  Ay;  if  it  hoUL 


too 
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Crmod   (eommg   on).    God    nre   thnr 

Gtaeeal 
Stafford.  Bagenhmll,  I  see 

Hie  Tudor  green  una  white.    (TVvMpeCf.) 

They  are  eoming  now. 
And  here  'b  »  crowd  ae  thiek  aa  herring- 
shoals. 
Bagenkatt.  Be  limpets  to  this  piUar,  or 
we  are  torn 
Down  the  strong  waTO  of  hrawlers. 
Crowd.  God  saye  their  Graoes  I 

iVoeettton  of  JVusygtert,  JaveUnmen^  He,; 
tkm  Sptmuh  ana  Fkmuk  Noblet  mier- 

Su^ford,      Worth   seeing,   BagenhaUl 
These  Uaek  dof-Dons 
Garh  themseWes  braTely.    Who  *s  the  long* 
fisce  there,  im 

Looks  Tory  Spain  of  very  Spain  ? 

Baaenkall.  TheDnke 

Of  Al  Ta,  an  iron  soldier. 

Stqffbid.  And  the  Dotehman, 

Now  laoghing  at  some  jest  ? 
Ba^ffSaiL  WP 

William  the  Silent 
Stafford.  Why  do  they  eall  him  so  ? 

Bagenkall.  He  keeps,  they  say,  some  se- 
cret that  may  cost 
Philip  his  life 
Staffbrd.        But  then  he  looks  so  merry. 
Bagenkall.  I  camiot  tell  you  why  they 
call  him  so. 

{_The  King  and  Queen  pasg,  attended  hy 
Peerg^  the  Realm,  Officers  of  State, 
etc.     Cannon  shot  off. 

Crowd,    Philip  and  Mary,   Philip  and 
Mary  I 
Long  live  the  King  and  Queen,  Philip  and 
Mary  I 
Stafford.  They  smile  as  if  content  with 
one  another.  lao 

Bagenkall.  A  smile  ahroad  is  oft  a  scowl 
at  home. 
[King  and  Qneen  pass  on.    Procession. 
First  Citi2en.  I  thought  this  Philip  had 
been  one  of  those  black  devils  of  Spain,  but 
he  hath  a  yellow  beard. 

Second  Citizen.  Not  red  like  Iscariot's. 
First  Citizen.  Like  a  carrot's,  as  thon 
say'st,   and   English  carrot's  better  than 
Spanish  licorice;  but  I  thought  he  was  a 
beast. 

Third  Citizen.    Certain  I  had  heard  that 


«V 


every  Spaniard  earries  n  tafl  lika  m  dswil 
under  his  trunk-hose.  qi 

TaOcr.  Ay,  but  see  what  trwnk  hnsss  I 
Lord  I  they  be  fine;  I  never  atitdi'd  warn 
sneh.    They  make  amends  for  thn  taila. 

Fourth    Uiium.     1^1   evei^    Spunsh 

Sriest  will  tell  yon  that  all  Eni^iah  heretieB 
ave  tails. 

Fyik  Ckiam.  Death  and  tlia  devil^if 

he  imd  I  have  one  —  md 

Fourdk  Cmaen.     Lot  thoa  iMwt  enli'd 

them  up!  here  thev  eome— a  pale 

for  DesAh,  and  Gardiner  for  the  oeviL 

Enter  GARimm  (fuming  badtjrom  Ac 
procession). 

Gardiner.    Knave,  wilt  thon 

ei^  before  the  Qneen  ? 
Man,    My  lord,  I  stand   so  aqneeaed 
among  the  erowd 
I  cannot  lift  my  hands  unto  my  head. 
Gardiner,  ^ock  off  his  eap  there,  aaiiiB 
of  yon  about  him  I 
See  there  be  others  that  can  use  their 

hands. 
Thon  art  one  of  Wyatt's  men  ? 
man,  No^  my  lord,  dol 

(Torefifisr.  Diy  name,  thou  knave  ? 
Man.  I  am  nobody,  my  lord. 

Gardiner  (shouting).      God's    passion ! 

knave,  thy  name  ? 
Man.  I  have  ears  to  hear. 

Gardiner.    Ay,  rascal,  if  I  leave  thee 
ears  to  hear.  153 

Find  out  his  name  and  bring  it  me  (to  At" 
tendant). 
Attendant.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Gardiner.  Knave,  thou  shalt  lose  thine 
ears  and  find  thy  tongue. 
And  shalt  be  thankful  if  I  leave  thee  that. 

[^Coming  be/ore  the  Conduit. 
The  conduit  painted  —  the  Nine  Worthies 

—  ay  I 
But  then  what 's  here  ?    King  Harry  with 

a  scroll. 
Ha  —  Verbum  Dei  —  verbnm  —  Word  of 

Godl 
God's  passion  !  do  you  know  the  knave  that 
painted  it? 
Attendant.   I  do,  my  lord. 
Gardiner.  Tell  him  to  paint  it  out. 

And  put  some  fresh  device  in  lieu  of  it — 
A  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  gloves,  sir; 
ha?  ite 

There  is  no  heresy  there. 
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AUmdanL  I  will,  my  lord; 

Tke  nuui  shall  paint  a  pair  of  glovea.  I  am 


Koowiag  the  man  — he  wrought  it  igno- 

rantly, 
And  not  from  any  malioe. 

Cfardmer.  Word  of  God 

In  £ngliah  I  over  thia  the  brainlees  loons 
That  eannot  spell  £saias  from  Saint  Paal, 
Make  themselves  drunk  and  mad,  fly  oat 

and  flare 
Into   rebellions.      I'll  have   their  Bibles 
burnt.  170 

The  Bible  is  the  priest's.     Ayl   fellow, 

what! 
Stand  staring  at  me  1  shout,  yon  gaping 
roffoeT 
Man.  I  have,  my  lord,  shouted  till  I 

am  hoarse. 
OonfuMT.     What    hast    thou    shouted, 

knave? 
JVon.  Long  live  Queen  Mary  t 

Oardmer,  Knave,  there  be  two.    There 
be  both  ELing  and  Queen, 
Philip  and  Mary.    Shout ! 

Man,  Nay,  but,  my  lord, 

Tlie  Queen  eomes  first,  Mary  and  Philip. 

Oardiner.  Shout,  then, 

ICairand  Philip  I 

Man,  Mtaj  and  Philip ! 

Oardiner.  Now, 

Then  hast  shouted  for  thy  pleasure,  shout 
for  mine  I  179 

Philip  and  Mary  I 

Man,  Must  it  be  so^  my  lord  ? 

Oardiner,  Ay,  knave. 
Man.  Philip  and  Mary. 

Gardiner,  I  distrust  thee. 

Thine  is  a  half  voioe  and  a  lean  assent 
What  is  thy  name  ? 

Man.  Sanders. 

Oardiner.  What  else  ? 

Man.  Zerubbabel. 

Oardiner.  Where  dost  thou  live  ? 
Man.  In  Comhill. 

Oardiner.  '  Where,  knave,  where  ? 

Man,  Sign  of  the  Talbot 
Oardiner.        Come  to  me  to-morrow.  — 
Rascal  I  —  this  land  is  like  a  hill  of  fire. 
One  erater  opens  when  another  shuts. 
Bat  so  I  get  the  laws  against  the  here- 
tic. 
Spite  of  Lord  Pkget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
And  others  of  our  Parliament,  revived,   190 


I  will  show  fire  on  my  side — stake  and 

fire  — 
Sharp  work  and  short    The  knaves  are 

easily  oow'd. 
Follow  their  Majesties. 

lEzU.     The  crowd  JbOawing. 
BagenkaU.  As  proud  as  Becket 

Stafford.  You  would  not  have  him  mu^ 

der'd  as  Becket  was  ? 
BagenkaU.  No  —  murder   Withers  mui^ 
der;  but  I  say 
There  is  no  man  —  there  was  one  woman 

with  us  — 
It  was  a  sin  to  love  her  married,  dead 
I  cannot  choose  but  love  her. 
Stafford.  Lady  Jana  ? 

Crowd    (going    off).     God    save    their 

Graces  I 
Stafford.  Did  yon  see  her  die  ? 

BagenkaU.    No,  no;  her  innooent  Uood 
had  blinded  me.  acm 

Ton    eall    me    too    black-blooded — true 

enoojg^h. 
Her  dark,  &ad  blood  is  in  my  heart  with 

mine. 
If  ever  I  cry  out  against  the  Pope 
Her  dark,  dead  hlwid  that  ever  moves  with 

mine 
Will  stir  the  living  tongue  and  make  the 
cry. 
Stafford.  Tet  doubtless  you  can  tell  me 

how  she  died  ? 
BagenkaU.  Seventeen — and  knew  eight 
languages  —  in  music 
Peerless  —  her    needle    perfect,  and  her 

learning 
Beyond  the  diurchmen;  yet  so  meek,  so 

modest. 
So  wife-like  humble  to  the  trivial  boy      aio 
Mismatch'd  with  her  for  poliey  1    I  have 

heard 
She  woold  not  take  a  last  farewell  of  him; 
She  fear'd  it  might  unman  him  for  his  end. 
She  could  not  be  unmann'd  —  no,  nor  onU 

woman'd  — 
Seventeen  —  a  rose  of  grace  t 
Girl  never  breathed  to  rival  such  a  roee; 
Rose  never  blew  that  equall'd  such  a  bad. 
Stafford.  Prav  you  go  on. 
BagenkaU.  She  came  upon  the  scaffold. 
And  said  she  was  oondemn'd  to  die  for 
treason;  119 

She  had  bat  follow'd  the  device  of  thoae 
Her  nearest  kin;  she  thooght  they  knew 
the  laws. 
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But  for  herself,  the  knew  bat  little  law^ 
And  nothiDg  of  the  titles  to  the  erown; 
She  had  no  desire  for  thAt,  end  wrong  her 

hands. 
And  tmsted  God  would  saTO  her  thro'  the 

Uood 
Of  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
Staffotdm  1^1%^  yon  go  on* 

BagenkaU.    Then    knelt   and  said   the 

Miserere  Mei — 
Bat  all  in  English,  mark  yon;  rose  again, 
And,  when  the  headsman  pray'd  to  be  fcxr- 


▼en. 


Ton  will  giTo  me  my  true  orown  at 

last,  930 

Bat  do  it  qoiekly; '  then  all  wept  bnt  she, 
Who  ehanged  not  odor  when  she  saw  the 

blodc, 
Bntask'd  him,  childlike, « Will  you  take  it 

off 
Before  I  la^  me  down?'     *No^  madam,' 

he  said, 
Gaspinff ;  and  when  her  innooent  eyes  were 

bound. 
She,  with  her  poor  blind  hands  feeling^- 

*  Where  is  it? 
Where  is  it?'  — Ton   must  faney  that 

which  follow'd, 
If  you  have  heart  to  do  it  t 

Crowd  (in  the  distance),  God  save  their 

Graces  I 
Stafford,  Their  Graces,  our  disgraces  I 

God  confound  them ! 
Why,  she  's  grown  bloodier  1  when  I  last 

was  here,  240 

This  was  against  her  oonscienoe  —  would 

be  murder ! 
BagerikaU,  The  <  Thou  shalt  do  no  mur^ 

der,'  which  God's  hand 
Wrote  on  her  conscience,  Mary  rubb*d  out 

pale  — 
She  could  not  make  it  white  —  and  over 

that. 
Traced    in  the    blackest    text  of  hell  — 

«  Thou  shalt ! ' 
And  BJgn'd  it —  Maiy  1 

Stafford,  Philip  and  the  Pope 

Must  have  sign*d  too.    I  hear  this  legate's 

coming 
To  bring  us  absolution  from  the  Pope. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  will  bow  down 

before  him  — 
You  are  of  the  house  ?  what  will  you  do, 

Sir  Ralph  ?  aso 


BagekkidL  And  why  should  I  heUitf 

than  thereat, 
Or  honester  than  all  ? 

Stafford.  But,  sir,  if  I— 

And  oTer-eea  they  sa^  this  State  of  yoais 
Hath  no  more  mortaae  than  a  lawsi  o^ 

cards; 
And  that  a  puff  would  do  it — then  if  I 
And  others  made  that  moire  I 

upon, 
Baok'd  by  the  power  of  Franee^  and 

inghere, 
Came  with  a  sudden  splendor,  ahoat,  tmM- 

show. 
And  daszled  men  and  deaf  en'd  hy  soai^ 

bright 
Loud  venture,  and  the  people  so  nnqaiet — 
And  I   the  race  of   nmrder'd  Boekiag- 

ham —  a6i 

Not  f(»  myself,  hat  for  the  kingdom— 

Sir, 
I  trust  that  yoa  would  fight  mUmg  with  as. 
BaffekhalL  No;   you  would   mng  yoor 

lives  into  the  gulf. 
Stafford.  But  if  this  PhiUp,  as  ha 's  like 

to  do, 
Left  Mary  a  wife-widow  here  alone. 
Set  up  a  viceroy,  sent  his  myriada  Idther 
To  seize  upon  the  forts  and  fleet,  and  make 

us 
A  Spanish  province;  would  jou  not  fight 

then? 
Bagenhail,   I  think  I  should  fight  then. 
Stafford,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Hist  1  there  's  the  face  coming  on  here  of 

one  xjt 

Who  knows  me.    I  must  leave  you.     Fare 

you  well. 
You  '11  bear  of  me  again. 
Bagenhail.  Upon  the  scaflFold. 

[ExemL 

Scene  II 

Room  in  Whitehall  Palace 

Mart.    Enter  Philip  and  Cardinal 

Pole. 

Pole,    Ave   Maria,  gratia  plena,  bene- 

dicta  tu  in  mulieribus  ! 
Mary,   Loyal  and  royal  cousin,  humblest 

thanks. 
Had  you  a  pleasant  voyage  up  the  river  ? 
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Pole.  We  had  your  royal  barge,  and  that 
same  chair, 

Or  rather  throne  of  purple,  on  the  deck. 

Our  silver  cross  sparkled  before  the  prow, 

The  ripples  twinkled  at  their  diamond- 
dance, 

The  boats  that  foUow'd  were  as  glowing^ 

gay 

As  reg^  gardens,  and  your  flocks  of  swans 
As  fair  and  white  «.  an^ls;  and  yoor 

shores  lo 

Wore  in  mine  eyes  the  green  of  Paradise. 
My    foreign     friends,    who    dream'd    us 

blanketed 
In  ever-closing  fog,  were  much  amazed 
To  find  as  fair  a  sun  as  might  have  flash'd 
Upon  their  lake  of  Garda  fire  the  Thames; 
Our  voyage  by  sea  was  all  but  miracle; 
And  here  the  river  flowing  from  the  sea, 
Not  toward  it  —  for  they  uiought  not  of  our 

tides  — 
Seem'd  as  a  happy  miracle  to  make  glide  — 
In  quiet  —  home  your  banish'd  country- 
man, ao 
Mary,   We  heard  that  you  were  sick  in 

Flanders,  cousin. 
Pole,  A  dizziness. 

Mary,  And  how  came  you  round  again  ? 
Pole,  The  scarlet  thread  of  Rahab  saved 

her  life; 
And  mine,  a  little  letting  of  the  blood. 
Mary,   Well?  now? 
Pole.       Ay,  cousin,  as  the  heathen  giant 
Had  but  to  touch  the  ground,  his  force  re- 

tum'd  — 
Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  banishment. 
Feeling  my  native  land  beneath  mv  foot, 
I  said  thereto:  '  Ah,  native  land  of  mine. 
Thou  art  much  beholden  to  this   foot  of 

mine,  30 

That  hastes  with  full  commission  from  the 

Pope 
To  absolve  thee  from  thy  guilt  of  heresy. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  me  and  attainted  me. 
And  marked  me  even  as  Cain,  and  I  return 
As  Peter,  but  to  bless  thee;  make  me  well.' 
Methinks  the  g^ood  land  heard  me,  for  to- 
day 
My  heart  beats  twenty,  when  I  see  yon, 

cousin. 
Ah,    gentle    cousin,    since    your    Herod's 

death, 
How  oft  hath  Peter  knock'd  at  Mary's  gatel 
And  Mary  would  have  risen  and  let  him 

in,  4« 


But,  Mary,  there  were  those  within  the 

house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

Mary,  True,  good  cousin  Pole; 

And  there   were  also  those  without  the 

house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

Pole,  I  believe  so,  cousin. 

State-policy  and  church-policy  are  conjoint^ 
But  Janus-faces  looking  diverse  wavs. 
I  fear  the  Emperor  much  misvalued  me. 
But  all  is  well;  't  was  even  the  will  of  Grod, 
Who,  waiting  till  the  time  had  ripen'd^ 

now 
Makes  me  His  month  of  holy  greeting. 
'  Hail,  so 

Daughter  of  Grod,  and  saver  of  the  faith. 
Sit  Mnedictus  fructus  ventris  tui  1 ' 
Mary.  Ah,  heaven  1 
Pole,  Unwell,  your  Grace  ? 

Mary,  No,  cousin,  happy  — 

Happy  to  see  yon;  never  yet  so  happy 
Since  T  was  crown'd. 

Pole,  Sweet  cousin,  you  forget 

That  long  low  minster  where  you  gave 

your  hand 
To  this  great  Catholic  ELine. 
Philip,  Well  said.  Lord  Legate. 

Mary.  Nay,  not  well  said;  I  thought  of 
you,  my  liege, 
Even  as  I  spoke. 

Philip.  Ay,  madam;  my  Lord  Pa^t 

Waits  to  present  our  Couneil  to  the  le- 
gate. 60 
Sit  down  here,  all;  madam,  between  us 
you. 
Pole,  Lo,  now  you  are  enclosed  with 
boards  of  cedar. 
Our  little  sister  of  the  Song  of  Songs  t 
You  ai«  doubly  fenced  and  shielded  sitting 

here 
Between  the  two  most  high-set  thrones  on 

earth. 
The  Emperor's  highness  happily  symboU'd 

The  King  your  husband,  the  Pope's  holi- 
ness 

By  mine  own  self. 
Mary,  True,  cousin,  I  am  happy. 

When  will  you  that  we  summon  both  our 
houses 

To  take  this  absolution  from  your  lips,     70 

And  be  re-gather'd  to  the  Papal  fold  ? 
Pole,  In  Britain's  calendar  the  brightest 
day 
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Beheld  our  loogh  f orefRtlien  bieak  their 

goda, 
And  elaip  the  faith  in  Chiiit;  bat  after 

that 
Might  not  Saint  Andrew*!  be  her  happiest 

day? 
Mary,  Then  these  ahall  meet  upon  Saint 

Andrew*!  Day. 

EnUr  Paokt,  who  pmentt  ike  CmmeU. 
Dumb»kow. 

Poie,  I  am  an  aid  man  wearied  with  m j 
joamey, 
Eyen  with  my  joy.    Permit  me  to  with- 
draw. 
To  Lambeth  ? 
PkUi^,  Ay,  Lambeth  has  oosted  Cran- 
mer. 
It  was  not  meet  the  heretie  swine  shoold 
lire  80 

In  Lambeth. 
Marv,         There  or  anywhere,  or  at  alL 
Philip.  We  have  had  it  swept  and  gar- 

nish'd  after  him. 
Pole.  Not  for  the  seven  devils  to  enter 

in? 
PkU^.  No,  for  we  trust  they  parted  in 

the  swine. 
Pole.  Tme,  and  I  am  the  Angel  of  the 
Pope. 
Farewell,  your  Graces. 

Philip.  Nay,  not  here  —  to  me; 

I  will  go  with  you  to  the  waterside. 
Pole.   Not  he  my  Charon  to  the  counter 

side  ? 
Philip.   No,  my  Lord  Legate,  the  Lord 

Chancellor  goes. 
Pole.   And  unto    no    dead    world,    but 
Lambeth  Palace,  90 

Henceforth  a  centre  of  the  living  faith. 

^Exeunt  Philip,  Pole,  Paget,  etc. 

Manet  Mart. 

Mary.     He    hath    awaked !     he    hath 

awaked  ! 
He  stirs  within  the  darkness  ! 
O  Philip,  husband  !  now  thy  love  to  mine 
Will   cling  more   close,   and   those   bleak 

manners  thaw. 
That  make  me  shamed  and  tongue-tied  in 

mv  love. 
The  second  Prince  of  Peace  — 
The  great  unborn  defender  of  the  Faith, 
Who  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies  — 
He  comes^  and  my  star  rises.  100 


The  stormy  Wjratts  and  J^osikamUAmk, 
The  proud  ambitions  of  Rliiabeth, 
And  all  her  fieriest  partisans  —  aie  pais 
Before  my  star  I 
The  lifl^t  of  this  new  luaming  waaas  ui 

dies; 
The  gfaosU  of  Lather  and  Zoipgiias  fnii 
Into  the  deathless  hell  whieh  is  their  don 
Before  my  star  I 

His  soeptre  shall  go  forth  from  Ind  to  Iiil 
sword  shall  hew  the  heictie  pM|hi 

down  I  m 

faith  shall  clothe  the  world  that  win  W 

his, 
Like  oniversal  air  and  sonshine  I    Open, 
Ye  everlasting  gates!  The  King  ishmt— 
My  star,  my  son  I 

Enter  Phxup,  Duke  of  Alva,  cCc 

O,  Philip,  eome  with  na  I 
Grood  news  have  I  to  tell  yon,  news  to 

make 
Both  of  us  happy  —  ay,  the  kingdom  toa 
Nay,  come  witn  me  —  one  moment  I 

Philip  (to  Alva).  More  than  that; 

There  was  one  here  of  late — WilUam  the 

Silent 
They  call  him  —  he  is  free  enough  in  talk. 
Bat  tells  me  nothing.    Ton  will   he,  we 
trust,  ijo 

Sometime  the  viceroy  of  those  provinces  — 
He  roust  deserve  his  surname  better. 

Alva.  Ay,  sir; 

Inherit  the  Great  Silence. 

Philip.  True;  the  provinces 

Are  hard  to  rule  and  must  be  haraly  ruled; 
Most  fruitful,  yet,  indeed,  an  empty  rind. 
All  hoUow'd  out  with  stinging  heresies; 
And   for  their    heresies,   Alva,   they   will 

fight; 
You  must  break  them  or  they  break  yon. 
Alva  (proudly).  The  first 

PhUip.  Good! 
Well,    Madam,    this    new    happiness     of 
mine  ?  lExeuni. 

Enter  Three  Pages. 

First  Page.   News,  mates  !  a  miracle,  a 

miracle  !  news  I  131 

The  bells  must  ring;  Te  Deums  must  be 

sung; 
The  Queen  hath  felt   the   motion  of  her 
babe  ! 
Second  Page.   Ay;  but  see  here  I 
First  Page.  See  what  ? 
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Second  Page,  Tbia  paper,  Dickon 

I  found  it  fluttering  at  the  palace  gates:  — 

'  The  Queen  of  England  is  delivered  of  a 

dead  dog  I' 

Third  Page.   These  are  the  things  that 

madden  her.     Fie  upon  it  1 
First  Page.   Ay;  but  I  hear  she  hath  a 
dropsy,  lad, 
Or  a  high-dropBy,  as  the  doctors  call  it. 
Third  Page.   Fie  on  her  dropay,  so  she 
have  a  dropsy  I  140 

I  know  that  she  was  ever  sweet  to  me. 
First  Page.  For  thou  and  thine  are  Ro- 
man to  the  core. 
Third  Page.     So  thou  and  thine  must  be. 

Take  heed  I 
Fimt  Page.  Not  I; 

And  whether  this  Bash  of  news  be  false  or 

So  the  wine  run,  and  there  be  revelry, 
Content  am  I.     Let  all  the  steeples  clash. 
Till  the  sua  dance,  as  upoa  Eanter  Dajr. 

lExeunt. 


Great  Hall  in  Whitehall 

At  Ike  far  end  a  dait.  On  this  three  chalrt, 
two  under  one  canopy  for  Maby  and  Phi- 
lip, another  on  the  nghl  of  these  for  Pole. 
Under  the  daii  on  Polk'b  eide,  ranged 
along  the  wall,  fit  all  the  Spiritual  Peers, 
and  along  the  iratl  opposite  all  the  Tempo- 
ral.  The  Commons  on  cn>$»  benches  in 
front,  a  line  of  approach  to  the  dais  between 
them.  In  the  foreground.  Sin  Ralph 
Bagen'hall  and  other  Members  of  the 

First  Member.   Saint  Andrew's  Day;  sit 

close,  sit  close,  we  are  friends, 
la  reconciled  the  word  ?  the  Pope  again? 
It  must  be  thus;  and  yet,  cocksbody  I  bow 

strange 
That  Gardiner,  once  so  one  with  all  of  na 
Against  this  foreign  marriage,  should  have 

yielded 
So  utterly  t  —  strange  t   but  stranger  still 

that  be. 
So  fierce  against  the  headship  of  the  Pope, 
Should   play  the  second  actor  In  this  pa- 

That  brings  him  In;  such  a  chameleon  he  I 

Second  Member.   This  Gardiner  tum'd  his 

coat  in  Henry's  time;  id 


The  serpent  that  bath  slough'd  will  slongh 
again. 
Third  Member.   Tut,  then  we  all  are  sei^ 

Second  Member.  Speak  for  yourself. 

Third  Member.     Ay,  and  for  Gardiner  I 

being  English  citiien, 
How  should  he  bear  a  bridegroom  out  of 

Spain  7 
The  Queen  would  have  him  !  being  English 

churchman. 
How  should  he  bear  the  headship  of  the 

Pope? 
The  Queen  would  have  it  I     Statesmen  that 

Shape  a  necessity,  as  a  scnlptor  clay. 
To  their  own  model. 

Second  Member.    Statesmen  that  are  wise 
Take  truth  herself  for  model.     What  snv 

you  ?  [To  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall. 

Bagenhall.    We  talk  and  talk. 
First  Member.  Ay,  and  what  use  to  talk  ? 
Philip 's   no    sudden    alien  —  the   Queen's 

husband,  n 

He's   here,   and   King,  or   will   be  —  yet, 

cocksbody  I 
So    bated    here  I     I   wateh'd    a    hive    of 

late; 
Mj  seven-years'  friend  was  with  me,  my 

young  boy; 
Out  crept  a  wasp,  with  half  the  swarm  be- 

'  Philip  t '  says  he.     I  had  to  cuff  the  rogue 
For  infant  treason. 

Third  Member.   But  they  say  that  beea, 
If  any  creeping  life  invade  their  hive 
Too  gross  to  be  thrust  out,  will  build  him 

And   bind   him  in  from  harming  of  their 

combs. 
And  Philip  by  these  artioles  is  bound 
From  stirring  hand  or  foot  to  wrong  tlio 

Second  Member.     By  bonds  of  beeswax, 
like  your  creeping  thing; 
But  your  wise  bees  had  stung  him  first  to 
death. 
Third  Member.    Hush,  hush  I 
You  wrong  the  Chancellor.     The  clauses 

added 
To  that   same  treaty  which  the  Emperor 

Were  mainly  Gardiner's:  that  no  foreigner 

Hold  office  in  the  hooieliold,  fleet,  forts, 

army;  ^ 
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Thai  if  the  Qaeen  ihould  die  without  a 

ehildy 
The  bend  between  the  kingdonw  be  die- 

soWed; 
That  FhiUp  shonld  not  mix  na  anj  waj 
With  lu8  Aeneh  wan — 
Second  Member*    Aj,  aj,  bat  what  ae- 

Good  sir,  for  this,  if  Philip  — 

Third  Member.  Peaee  —  the  Qaeen, 

Philip,  and  Pole.  [All  riiet  and  9Umd. 

Enter  Mabt,  Philip,  and  Polb. 

[Gardiner  candueta  tkem  to  ike  iMree 
€kairs  of  stale,     Philip  nU  on  the 
Qaeen'i  left^  Pole  on  her  righL 
Oardmer.    Our  short-liTed  ion,  before 
hia  winter  plunse, 
Langhs  at  the  last  red  lea^  and  Andrew*! 
Daj. 
Marif.    Should  not  thia  daj  be  held  in 
afteryeara  49 

More  Bolemn  than  of  old  ? 

PhUip.  Madam,  my  wish 

Echoes  year  Majesty's. 
Pofe.  It  shall  be  so. 

Ckardmer.  Mine  echoes  both  year  Graces'; 
(aside)  bat  the  Pope  — 
Can  we  not  have  the  Catholie  Church  as 

well 
Without  as  with  the  Italian  ?  if  we  cannot, 
Why,  then  the  Pope. 

My  lords  of  the  upper  house, 
And  ye,  my  masters,  of  the  lower  house, 
Do  ye  stand  fast  by  that  which  ye  resolved  ? 
Voices,   We  do. 

Gardiner.   And  be  you  all  one  mind  to 
supplicate 
The  legate  here  for  pardon,  and  acknow- 
ledge 60 
The  primacy  of  the  Pope  ? 

Voices.  We  are  all  one  mind. 

Gardiner.  Then  must  I  play  the  vassal 

to  this  Pole.  [Aside, 

[He  draws  a  paper  from  under  his  robes 
and  presents  it  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
who  look  through  it  and  return  it  to 
him;  then  ascends  a  tribune,  and 
reads. 

We,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
And  Commons  here  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled. 
Presenting  the  whole  body  of  this  realm 
Of  England,  and  dominions  of  the  same. 


Do  make  nuwt  hna&hle  soit  oBtoyoirlCi^ 

In  our  own  name  and  that  of  aU  the  BtabBb 
That  by  your  graeiona  meant  and 


Our  snpplieation  be  erhihited 
To  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole, 

legate 
From  our  moat  Holy  Father  Jnlioai  Fifib 
And  from  the  Apoatolic  See  of  Bons; 
And  do  declare  our  penitenee  and  gnsf 
For  our  long  aoluam  and  diaobedienes^ 
Either  in  making  laws  and  oidinaness 
Against  the  Holy  Father's  primaej, 
Or  else  by  ddn^  or  by  speaking  an|^ 
Which  might   impugn  or  prsjadiee  tta 


By  this  our  supplication  promising^  u 

As  well  for  our  own  selves  aa  all  the  leahi, 
That  now  we  be  and  ever  shall  be  onidk. 
Under  and  with  your  Majeatiea'  antnoritiMi 
To  do  to  the  utmoat  all  that  in  oa  liea 
Towards  the  abrogatum  and  repeal 
Of  all  such  laws  and  ordinanoea  made; 
Whereon  we  humblv  pnj  your  Majo^ie^ 
As  persons  nndefiled  with  our  offeiiDe, 
So  to  set  forth  this  humble  suit  of  ooia 
That  we  the  rather  by  your  intereeaaion  90 
May  from  the  Apostolic  See  obtain, 
Thro'  this  most  reverend  &ther,  absolu- 
tion, 
And  full  release  from  danger  of  all  cen- 
sures 
Of  Holy  Church  that  we  be  fallen  into. 
So  that  we  may,  as  children  penitent. 
Be  once  again  received  into  the  bosom 
And  unity  of  Universal  Church; 
And  that  this  noble  realm  thro'  after  years 
May  in  this  unity  and  obedience 
Unto  the  holy  see  and  reigning  Pope        too 
Serve  Grod  and  both  your  Majesties. 

Voices.  Amen.     [All  $iL 

[He  again  presents  the  petition  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  hand  it  rever- 
entially  to  Pole. 

Pcie  (sitting).  This  is  the  loveliest  day 
that  ever  smiled 

On  England.  All  her  breath  should,  in- 
cense-like. 

Rise  to  the  heavens  in  grateful  praise  of 
Him 

Who  now  recalls  her  to  His  ancient  fold. 

Lol  once  again  God  to  tliia  realm  hath 
given 
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^  token  of  His  more  especial  grace; 
^Y  as  this  people  were  the  first  of  all 
^He  islands  oall'd  into  the  dawning  ohnrch 
Out  of  the  dead,  deep  night  of  heathen- 

donif  110 

So  now  are  these  the  first  whom  God  hath 

giren 
GfMe    to   repent   and   sorrow  for  their 

•ohism; 
And  if  joor  penitence  he  not  mockery, 
0,  how  the  hlessed  angels  who  rejoice 
Orer  one  sared  do  triumph  at  this  hoar 
In  the  re>hom  salvation  of  a  land 
80  nohle  1  [A  pauie. 

For  onrseWes  we  do  protest 
That  oar  oommtssion  is  to  heal,  not  harm; 
We  oome  not  to  condemn,  but  reconcile ; 
We  eome  not  to  compel,  but  call  again;  lao 
We  eome  not  to  destroy,  but  edify; 
Nor  yet  to  question  things  already  done; 
These  are  forgiven  —  matters  of  the  past  — 
And  range   with  jetsam    and   with    oSal 

thrown 
Into  the  blind  sea  of  forgetf olnees. 

lA  fatue. 
Ye  have   reversed  the  attainder  laid  on 


By  him  who  sack'd  the  house  of  God;  and 

we, 
Amplier  than  anv  field  on  our  poor  earth 
Can  render  thanks  in  fruit  for  oeing  sown. 
Do  here  and  now  repay  yon  sixty-fold,    ijo 
A  hnndred,  yea,  a  thousand  thousand-fold, 
With  heaven  for  earth. 

[^Riiing  and  ttretchmg  forth  his  hands. 
AU  kneel  but  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall, 
who  rises  and  remains  standing. 

The  Lord  who  hath  redeem 'd  us 
With  His  own  blood,  and  wash'd  us  from 

our  sins. 
To  purchase  for  Himself  a  stainless  bride; 
Ho,  whom  the  Father  hath  appointed  Head 
Of  all  His  church.  He  by  His  mercy  ab- 
solve vou.  {^A  pause. 
And  we  by  that  authority  Apostolic 
Given  onto  us,  his  leffate,  by  the  Pope, 
Oar  Lord  and  HoW  Father,  Julius,  is9 
God's  Vicar  and  Vicegerent  upon  earth. 
Do  here  absolve  vou  and  deliver  you 
And  every  one  of  you,  and  all  the  realm 
And  its  dominions  from  all  heresy, 
AU  adusm,  and  from  all  and  every  oen- 


sore. 


Jodgment,  and  pain  accruing  thereupon; 


And  also  we  restore  you  to  the  bosom 
And  unity  of  Universal  Church. 

[Tumtno  to  Gardiner. 
Our  letters  of  commission  will  declare  this 
plainlier. 

[Queen  heard  sobbing.  Cries  of  A  men  ! 
Amen  I  Some  of  the  Members  em- 
brace  one  another.  AU  but  Sir  Ralph 
Bagenhall  pass  out  into  the  neighbor-' 
ing  ch<y[)elf  whence  is  heard  uu  Te 
Deum, 

Bagenhall,  We  strove  against  the  papacy 

from  the  first, 
In  William's  time,  in  our  first  Edward's 

time,  150 

And  in  my  master  Henrr's  time;  but  now. 
The  unity  of  Universal  Church, 
Mary  would  have  it;   and  this  Gardiner 

follows. 
The  nnity  of  Universal  Hell, 
Philip  would  have  it;  and  this  Gardiner 

follows ! 
A  Parliament  of  imitative  apes  I 
Sheep  at  the  gap  which  uardiner  takes, 

who  not 
Believes  the  Pope,  nor  any  of  them  be* 

lieve  —  tsS 

These  spaniel-Spaniard  English  of  the  time. 
Who  ruD  their  fawning  noses  in  the  dust. 
For  that  is  Philip's  gold-dust,  and  adore 
This  Vicar  of  their  Vicar.     Would  I  had 

been 
Bom  Spaniard !    I  had  held  my  head  up 

then. 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  Bagenhall, 
English. 

Enter  OFncBR. 

Officer.     Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall  I 
BagenhaU,  What  of  that? 

Officer.   Yoa  were  the  one  sole  man  in 
either  house 
Who  stood  upright  when  both  the  booses 
fell. 
Bagenhall,   The  houses  fell  I 
Officer,  I  mean  the  houses  knelt 

Before  the  legate. 

Bagenhall,      Do  not  scrimp  yourphrase, 

But  stretch  it  wider;  say  when  England 

fell.  170 

Officer.  I  say  you  were  the  one  sole  man 

who  stood. 
BagenhaU.   I  am  the  one  sole  man  in 
either  house, 
Perohanoe  in  England,  loves  her  like  a  Jon. 
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Officer.  Well,  joa  one  many  becMue  yoa 
stood  upright, 
Her  Grace  the  Queen  commands  you  to  the 
Tower. 
Bagenhall.  As  traitor,  or  as  heretic,  or 

for  what  ? 
Officer.  If  any  man  in  any  way  would  be 
The  one  man,  he  shall  be  so  to  lus  cost. 
Bagenhall.    What  1    will  she  have  my 

head? 
Officer,  A  round  fine  likelier. 

Your  pardon.  [^CaUing  to  Attendant 

By  the  river  to  the  Tower. 

[^Exeunt 

Scene  IV 

Whitehall.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mart,  Gardiner,  Polk,  Paget,  Bonnbr, 

etc. 

Mary.  The  King  and  I,  my  lords,  now 

that  all  traitors 
Against  our  royal  state  have  lost  the  heads 
Yrnerewith  they  plotted  in  their  treasonous 

malice, 
Ebve  talk'd  together,  and  are  well  agreed 
That  those  old  statutes  touching  Lollard- 
ism 
To  bring  the  heretic  to  the  stake,  should 

he 
No  longer  a  dead  letter,  but  re-quicken'd. 
One  of  the  Council.    Why,  what  hath  flus- 

ter'd  Gardiner?  how  he  rubs 
His  forelock  ! 

Paget.  I  have  changed  a  word  with  him 
In  coming,  and  may  change  a  word  again. 
Gardiner.   Madam,  your  Highness  is  our 

sun,  the  King  n 

And  you  together  our  two  suns  in  one ; 
And  so  the  beams  of  both  may  shine  upon 

us, 
The  faith  that  seem'd   to  droop  will  feel 

your  light, 
Lift  head,  and  flourish;  yet  not  light  alone. 
There  must  be  heat  —  there  must  be  heat 

enough 
To  scorch  and  wither  heresv  to  the  root. 
For  what  saith  Christ  ?     *  (Compel  them  to 

come  in.' 
And  what  saith  Paul  ?   '  I  would  they  were 

cut  off 
That   trouble   you.'     Let  the   dead  letter 

live  1  x> 


Trace  it  in  fire,  that  all  the  kwtt  to 
Their  A  B  C  is darimeu, clowns  and^ 
May  read  it !  so  you  quash  rebellkNi  too^ 
For  heretic  and  traitor  are  all  one; 
Two   vipers  of   one  breed — an 

Mena, 
Each  end  a  sting.    Let  the  dead  lettHB* 

bum  ! 
Paget.  Yet  there  be  some  dialojal  Cath* 

olies. 
And  many  heretics  loyal;  heretie  tinoab 
Cried  no  God-bless-her  to  the  Lady  Jane^ 
But  shouted  in  Queen  Mary.    So  Uiere  be  |b 
Some  traitor-heretic,  there  is  aze  and  end. 
To  take  the  lives  of  others  that  ai«  loyal. 
And  by  the  churchman's  pitileai  doom  of 

fire. 
Were  but  a  thankless  policy  in  this  erown, 
Ay,  and  against  itself;  for  there  are  many. 
Mary.  If  we  could  bum  out  heresy^  mj 

Lord  Paget, 
We  reck  not  tho'  we  lost  thb  crown  of 

England  — 
Ay  I  tho'  it  were  ten  Englands  I 

Gardiner.  Right,  your  Grace. 

Paget,  you  are  all  for  this  poor  life  of  ours, 

And  care  but  little  for  the  life  to  be.        40 

PageL    I  have  some  time,  for  curiooa- 

ness,  my  lord, 
Watch'd  children  playing  at  their  life  to  be. 
And  cruel  at  it,  killing  helpless  flies; 
Such  is  our  time  —  all  times  for  aught  I 

know. 
Gardiner.   We  kill  the  heretics  that  sting 

the  soul  — 
They,  with  right  reason,  flies  that  prick  the 

flesh. 
Paget.   They  had  not  reach*d  right  rea- 
son, little  children  I 
They  kill'd  but  for  their  pleasure  and  the 

power 
They  felt  in  killing. 

Gardiner.  A  spice  of  Satan,  ha  I 

Why,  good  I  what  then  ?  g^ranted  !  —  we  are 

fallen  creatures;  50 

Look  to  your  Bible,  Paget !  we  are  fallen. 
Paget.   I  am  but  of  the  laity,  my  lord 

bishop, 
And  may  not  read  your  Bible,  yet  I  found 
One  day   a  wholesome   scripture,   '  Little 

children, 
Love  one  another.' 

Gardiner.  Did  you  find  a  scripture, 

'  I  come  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  sword  '  ? 

The  sword 
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^*      in   her  Grace's   hand    to  smite   with. 

Tqq  staiia  up  here  to  fight  for  heresy, 
^oa  are  more  than  gaess'd  at  as  a  heretic, 
And  on  the  steep-ap  track  of  the  true 
faith  60 

Yoor  lapses  are  far  seen. 

Paget.  The  faultless  Gardiner  f 

Maty.  You  brawl  beyond  the  question; 
speak,  lord  legate ! 
!  Pole*  Indeed,  I  eannof|Collow  with  your 

*  Grace; 

fislher  woold  say  —  the  shei^erd  doth  not 

kill 
Thib  sheep  that  wander  from  his  flock,  but 

sends 
His  eaiefnl  doe  to  bring  them  to  the  fold. 
Look  to  the  I^etherli^ds,   wherein  have 

been 
Soch  holocausts  of  heresy  !  to  what  end  ? 
For  yet  the  faith  is  not  established  there, 
{ronftner.  The  end  's  not  come. 
Pole.  No  —  nor  this  way  will  come, 

Seeing  there  lie  two  ways  to  every  end,    71 
A  better  and  a  worse  —  the  worse  is  here 
To  persecute,  because  to  persecute 
Mmses  a  bdth  hated,  and  is  furthermore 
No  perfeot  witness  of  a  perfect  faith 
In  idm  who  persecutes.     When  men  are 

tost 
Ob  tides  of  stranse  opinion,  and  not  sure 
Of  their  own  sehres,  they  are  wroth  with 

their  own  selves, 
And  thence  with  others;  then,  who  lights 

the  faggot  ? 
Not  the  full  faith,  no,  but   the  lurking 
doubt.  to 

C^  Rome,  that  first  made  martyrs  in  the 

Church, 
Trembled  for  her  own  gods,  for  these  were 

tremUing  — 
Bot  when  did  our  Rome  tremble  ? 

Paget,  Did  she  not 

In  Henry's  time  and  Edward's  ? 

PcU.  What,  my  lord  1 

Tba  Church  on  Peter's  rock  ?  never !    I 

have  seen 
A  pine  in  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 
Atnwart  a  cataract;  firm  stood  the  pine  — 
TIm  cataract  shook  the  shadow.    To  my 
mind, 

'^  •^Tfall'^  ""  •^"*  ^"^ 
Of  hafssy  to  the  pit;  the  pine  was  Rome.  90 
Ton  see,  my  loras, 


It  was   the   shadow   of  the   Church   that 

trembled; 
Tour  church  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 

church, 
Wanting  the  Papal  mitre. 

Gardmer  (muttering).        Here  be  tropes. 
Pate,   Ana  tropes  are  good  to  clothe  a 

naked  truth. 
And  make  it  look  more  seemly. 

Gardiner,  Tropes  asain  I 

Pole,  You  are  hard  to  please.     Then 

without  tropes,  my  lord. 
An  overmuch  severeness,  I  repeat, 
When  faith  is  wavering  makes  the  waverer 

pass  99 

Into  more  settled  hatred  of  the  doctrines 
Of  those  who  rule,  which  hatred  by  and  by 
Involves  the  ruler — thus  there  springs  to 

light 
That  Centaur  of  a  monstrous  Common- 
weal, 
The  traitor-heretic;  —  then  the'  some  may 

quail. 
Yet  others  are  that  dare  the  stake  and  fire, 
And  their  strong  torment  bravely  borne 

begets 
An  admiration  and  an  indignation. 
And  hot  desire  to  imitate;  so  the  plague 
Of  schism  spreads.     Were  there  but  three 

or  four 
Of  these  misleaders,  yet  I  would  not  say 
Bum  !  and  we  cannot  bum  whole  towns; 

they  are  many,  m 

As  my  Lord  Paget  says. 

Gardiner,         Yet,  my  Lord  Cardinal  — 
Pole,   I  am  vour  legate;  please  you  let 

me  finish. 
Methinks  that  under  our  Queen's  regimen 
We  might  go  softlier  than  with  crimson 

rowel 
And  streaming  lash.    When  Heiod*Henry 

first 
Began  to  batter  at  your  English  Church, 
This  was  the  cause,  and  hence  the  jnd^ 

ment  on  her. 
She  seethed  with  such  adulteries,  and  the 

lives 
Of  many  among  your  churchmen  were  so 

foul  l» 

That  heaven  wept  and  earth  blnsh'd.    I 

woold  advise 
That  we  should   thoroughly  eleanse  the 

Church  within 
Before  these  bitter  statutes  be  re-qniekea'd. 
80  after  that  when  she  oooe  more  is  seen 
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White  ms  the  light,  the  BpoUeas  bride  of 

ChriBt, 
like  Christ  himself  on  Tsbor,  poesibljr 
The  Lathenm  may  be  won  to  her  sgaie; 
Till  when,  my  lords,  I  eonnsel  toleranee. 
Oardmer.   What,  if  a  mad  dog  bit  yonr 

hand,  my  lord,  139 

Woold  yoa  not  ohop  the  bitten  finger  off, 
Lest  your  whole  body  shoold  madden  with 

the  poison? 
I  woold  not,  were  I  Qneen,  tolerate  the 

heretie, 
Ko^  not  an  himr.    The  mler  oi  a  land 
Is  boonden  by  his  power  and  plaoe  to  see 
His  people  be  not  poison'd.  Tolerate  them  I 
Why?  do  they  tolerate  yoa?    Kay,  many 

of  them 
Would  bum  —  have  burnt  eaeh  other;  eall 

they  not 
The  one  true  faith  a  loathsome  idol-wor- 
ship? 
Beware,  lord  legate,  of  a  hearier  orime 
Than  heresy  is  itself;  beware,  I  say,        140 
Lest  men  aoonse  you  of  indifference 
To  all  fsiths,  all  religion;  for  you  know 
Right  well  that  you  yourself  haye  been 

supposed 
Tainted  with  Lutheraniim  in  Italy. 
PoU  (angered).  But  you,  my  lord,  be- 

yona  all  supposition, 
In  clear  and  open  day  were  cong^ent 
With  that  vile  Cranmer  in  the  accursed  lie 
Of  good  Queen  Catharine's  divorce  —  the 

spring 
Of  all  those  evils  that  have  flow'd  upon 

us; 
For    you  yourself  have    truckled  to  the 

tyrant,  150 

And    done  your    best    to   bastardize  onr 

Queen, 
For  which  Good's  righteous  judgment  fell 

upon  you 
In  your  five  years  of   imprisonment,  my 

lord. 
Under  young  Edward.    Who  so  bolster'd 

The  gross  King's  headship  of  the  Church, 

or  more 
Denied  the  Holy  Father  ? 

Gardiner.  Ha  I  what !  eh  ? 

But  you,  my  lord,  a  polish'd  gentleman, 
A  bookman,  flying  from  the  heat  and  tussle, 
Yon  lived  among  your  vines  and  oranges, 
In  your  soft  Italy  yonder  !     You  were  sent 

for,  lim 


Yoa  were  appeal'd  to,  bat  yoa  stiD  in- 

feir'd 
Your  learned  leisure.    As  for  what  I  dii, 
I  snffer'd  and  repented.     Yoa»  kid  W* 

gate 
And  eardinal-deaeon,  have  not  now  to  km 
That  even  Saint  Peter  in  bis  time  ef  te 
Denied  his  Iftaster,  ay,  and  thrioe,  aykri 
Pole.  Bnt  not  for  fiTe  and-tweoiy  jway 

my  lord. 
Gardmer.  HafEoodl  it  seemi  flaal 

was  somnuMr  d  hither 
Bnt   to  be   mock'd   and  baited.    Spnk, 

friend  Bonner, 
And  teU  Uiis  learned  legate  be  laekssesL 
The  Church's  evil  is  not  as  the  Kmg^i,   171 
Cannot  be  heal'd  by  stroking.    Tbfb  nsd 

bite  * 

Must  have  the  cautery  —  tell  him— ssd 

at  once. 
What    wonldst  thoa   do  hadst   thoa 

power,  thou 
That  layest  so  long  in  heretie  bonds 

me? 
Wonldst  thoa  not  bum  and  Uast  them  root 

and  branch? 
Bonner.  Ay,  afteryou,  my  lord. 
Gardiner,    Nav,  Ciod's    passion,  befbie 

me !  speaK  I 
Banner,   I  am  on  fire  until  I  see  them 

flame. 
Gardiner,  Ay,  the  psalm-singing  weav- 
ers, cobblers,  scum  —  180 
But  this  most  noble  prince  Plantagenet, 
Our  good  Queen's  cousin  —  dallying  over- 
seas 
Even  when   his  brother's,  nay,  his  noble 

mother's. 
Head  feU  — 

Pole,  Peace,  madman  I 

Thou  stirrest  up  a  grief  thou  canst  not 

fathom. 
Thou  Christian  bishop,  thou  Lord  Chancel* 

lor 
Of  England !    no  more  rein   upon  thine 

anger 
Than  any  child  I     Thou  mak'st  me  much 

ashamed 
That  I  was  for  a  moment  wroth  at  thee. 
Mary.   I  come  for  counsel  and  ye  give 

me  feuds,  190 

Like  dogs  that,  set  to  watch  their  master's 

gate, 
Fall,  when  the  thief  is  even  within  the 

walls, 
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To  worrying  one  another.    My  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 
Ton  have  an  old  trick  of  offending  us; 
And  but  that  you  are  art  and  part  with 

U8 

In  purging  heresy,  well  we  might,  for  this 
Your  violence  and  much  roughness  to  the 

legate, 
Have  shut  you  from  our  counsels.    Cousin 

Pole, 
You  are  fresh  from  brighter  lands.    Retire 

with  me. 
His  Highness  and  myself — so  you  allow 

us —  aoo 

Will  let  you  learn  in  peace  and  privacy 
What  power  this  cooler  sun  of  England 

hath 
In  breeding  godless  vermin.     And  pray 

Heaven 
That  yon  may  see  according  to  our  sight! 
Come,  cousin. 

[^Ezeurit  Queen  and  Pole,  etc. 

Gardiner,   Pole  has  the  Plantagenet  face, 

But  not  the  force  made  them  our  mightiest 

kings. 
Fine  eyes  —  but  melancholy,  irresolute  — 
A  fine  beard,  Bonner,  a  very  fuU  fine  beard. 
But  a  weak  mouth,  an  indeterminate  — 

ha?  ao9 

Bonner.  WeU,  a  weak  mouth,  perchance. 

Gardiner,  And  not  like  thine 

To  gorge  a  heretic  whole,  roasted  or  raw. 

Bonner,  I  'd  do  my  best,  my  Lord;  but 

yet  the  legate 
Is  here  as  Pope  and  Master  of  the  Church, 
And  if  he  go  not  with  you  — 

Gardiner,  Tut,  Master  Bishop, 

Our  bashful  legate,  saw'st   not    how  he 

flush'd  ? 
Touch  him  upon  his  old  heretical  talk, 
He'll  bum  a  diocese  to  prove  his  ortho- 
doxy. 
And  let  him  call  me  truckler.     In  those 

times, 
Thou  knowest  we  had  to  dodge,  or  duck, 

or  die;  319 

I  kept  my  head  for  use  of  Holy  Church; 
And  see  you,  we  shall  have  to  dodg^  ftgain. 
And  let  the  Pope  trample  our  rights,  and 

plunge 
His  foreign  fist  into  our  island  Church 
To  plump  the  leaner  pouch  of  Italy. 
For  a  time,  for  a  time. 
Why?  that  these  statutes  may  be  put  in 

foroei 


I 


And  that  his  fan  may  thoroughly  purge  his 
floor. 
Bonner,  So  then  you  hold  the  Pope  — 
Gardiner,  I  hold  the  Pope  I 

What  do  I  hold  him  ?  what  do  I  hold  the 
Pope? 

Come,  come,  the  morsel  stuck  —  this  Car- 
dinal's fault  —  aao 

I  hare  gnlpt  it  down.    I  am  wholly  for  the 
Pope, 

Utterly  and  altogether  for  the  Pope, 

The  Eternal  Peter  of  the  changeless  chair, 

Crown'd  slave  of  slaves,  and  mitred  king 
of  kings, 

God  upon  earth  I  what  more  ?  what  would 
you  have  ? 

Hence,  let 's  be  gone. 

Enter  Usher. 

Usher,  Well  that  you  be  not  gone. 

My  lord.    The  Queen,  most  wroth  at  first 

with  you. 
Is  now  content  to  grant  yon  full  forgive- 
ness. 
So  that  you  crave  full  pardon  of  the  le- 
gate. a39 
I  am  sent  to  fetch  you. 

Gardiner.  Doth  Pole  yield,  sir,  ha  ? 

Did  you  hear  'em  ?  were  you  by  ? 

Usher,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

His  bearing  is  so  courtly-delicate; 
And  yet  methinks  he   falters;  their  two 

Graces 
Do  so  dear-cousin  and  royal-cousin  him. 
So  press  on  him  the  duty  which  as  legate 
He  owes    himself,  and  with  such   royal 

smiles  — 
Gardiner.  Smiles  that  bum  men.    Bon* 

ner,  it  will  be  carried. 
He  falters,  ha  ?  'fore  God,  we  change  and 

change; 
Men  now  are  bow'd  and  old,  the  doctors 

tell  you, 
At  three-score  years;  then  if  we  change  at 

all  350 

We  needs  must  do  it  quickly;  it  is  an  age 
Of  brief  life,  and  brief  purpose,  and  bnef 

patience. 
As  I  have  shown  to-day.     I  am  sorry  for  it 
If  Pole  be  like  to  turn.    Our  old  friend 

Cranmer, 
Your  more  especial  love,  hath  tum'd  so 

often 
He  knows  not  where  he  stands,  which,  if 

this  pass. 
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We  two  shall  hare  to  teaeh  him;  let  'em 

look  to  it, 
Cranmer  and  Hooper,  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
Rogers  and  Ferrar,  for  their  time  is  come, 
Their  hoar  is  haid  at  hand,  their  'dies 

Im,  j6o 

Their  <  dies  Ilia,'  which  will  test  their  sect 
I  feel  it  bat  a  duty  —  yoa  will  find  in  it 
Pleasnre  as  well  as  daty,  worthy  Bonner,  — 
To  test  their  sect.    Sir,  I  attend  the  Qaeen 
To  crave  most  hamble  pardon — of  her 

most 
Royal,  Infallible,  Papal  Legate-ooasin. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  V 

Woodstock 

Elizabbth,  Ladt  in  Waitino. 

Elizabeth.  So  they  hare  sent  poor  Coar- 

tenay  over-sea. 
Lttdy.  And  banish'd  as  to  Woodstock, 
and  the  fields. 
The  colors  of  oar  Qaeen  are  green  and 

white; 
These  fields  are  only  green,  they  make  me 
gape. 
Elizabeth.  There 's  white-thorn,  girl. 
Ladff.  Ay,  for  an  hour  in  May. 

But  court  is  always  May,  buds    out   in 

masques, 
Breaks    into    feather'd    merriments,    and 

flowers 
In  silken  pageants.     Why  do  they  keep  us 

here? 
Why  still  suspect  your  Grace  ? 

Elizabeth,  Hard  upon  both. 

[  Writes  on  the  window  with  a  diamond. 

Much  Ruspected,  of  me  lo 

Nothing  proven  can  be. 

Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner. 

Lady.   What  hath  your  Highuess  writ- 
ten? 

Elizabeth.    A  true  rhyme. 

Lady.   Cut  with  a  diamond;  so  to  last 
like  truth. 

Elizabeth.  Ay,  if  truth  last. 

Lady.  But  truth,  they  say,  will  out; 

So  it  must  last.     It  is  not  like  a  word, 
That  comes  and  goes  in  uttering. 

Elizabeth.  Truth,  a  word  1 


The  rerj  Troth  and  very  Word  aie  one. 
But  traUi  of  story,  which  I  glaneed  st,firi, 
Is  like  a  word  that  comet  iroM  oun 

days,  » 

And  passes  thro'  the  peoples;  eveiy  toegie 

Alters  it  passing,  till  it  spells  and  spetfa 

Qoite  other  than  at  first. 

Lady.  1  do  not  foOov. 

Elixabetk.   How  many  names,  in  the  ksg 

sweep  of  time 
That  M  f«redK«tens  giMtea*.  my  M 

hansr 
On  the  chance  mention  of  some  fool  Ait 

once 
Brake  bread  with  as,  perhaps;  and  my 

poor  chronicle 
Is  but  of  glass.     Sir  Henry  Bedingfteld 
May  split  it  for  a  spite. 

Lady.  God  grant  it  Isst, 

And  witness  to  year  Grace's  innocence,   ]» 
Till  doomsday  melt  it ! 

EUzabetk.  Or  a  second  fin, 

Like  that  which  lately  crackled  underfoot 
And  in  this  very  chamber,  fuse  the  g^sss, 
And  char  us  back  again  into  the  dost 
We  spring  from.    Never  peacock  against 

rain 
Scream'd  as  yon  did  for  water. 

Lady.  And  I  got  it 

I   woke    Sir    Henry  —  and    he 's  true  to 

you  — 
I  read  his  honest  horror  in  his  eyes. 
ElizabM.   Or  true  to  you  ? 
Lady.  Sir  flenry  Bedingfield  ! 

I  will  have  no  man  true  to  me,  your  Grace, 
But  one  that  pares  his  nails;  to  me  ?  the 

clown !  41 

Elizabeth.   Out,  girl  !  yon  wrong  a  noble 

gentleman. 
Lady.   For,  like  his  cloak,  his  manners 

want  the  nap 
And  gloss  of  court;  but  of  this  fire  he  says, 
Nay  swears,  it  was  no  wicked  wilfulness. 
Only  a  natural  chance. 

Elizabeth.  A  chance  —  perchance 

Oue  of  those  wicked  wilfuls  that  men  make. 
Nor  shame  to  call  it  nature.  Nay,  I  know 
They  hunt  my  blood.     Saye  for  my  daily 

range 
Among  the  pleasant  fields  of  Holy  Writ  50 
I  might  despair.     But  there  hath  some  one 

come; 
The  house  is  all  in  movement.    Hence,  and 

see.  l^Exit  Lady. 
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MILKMAIT)  {singing  without), 

opoo  yon,  Robin, 
Shame  opon  yon  now ! 
me  would  yon  ?  with  my  hmnds 
Milking  the  oow  ? 
Duaies  |^w  agnin, 
Kingenpe  blow  agnin, 
ibid  yoo  came  and  kue'd  me  milking  the  oow. 

Bohin  eame  behind  me,  ^ 

Kim*d  me  well,  I  tow. 
CuS  him  eonld  I  ?  with  my  handa 

Milking  the  eow? 

Swallows  fly  again, 

Cnekooe  ery  again. 
And  yon  eame  and  kiM*d  me  milking  the  cow. 

Come,  Robin,  Robin, 

Come  and  kiae  me  now ; 
Help  it  can  I  f  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  oow  ?  90 

Ringdorea  coo  again. 

All  things  woo  again. 
Gone  behind  and  kiss  me  milking  the  oow  I 

BUnbetk,  Right  honest  and  red-cheek*d; 
Robin  was  violent, 

And  aha  was  crafty  —  a  sweet  violenoe, 

And  a  sweet  craft.  I  would  I  were  a  milk- 
maid, 

To  ling,  love,  marry,  ohom,  brew,  bake, 
and  die, 

Thmk  haye  my  simple  headatone  by  the 
charob. 

And  all  thing*  lived  and  ended  honestly. 

I  eoold  not  if  I  would.  I  am  Harry's 
daughter.  80 

Gmidiner  would  have  my  head.  They  are 
not  sweet. 

The  violence  and  the  craft  that  do  divide 

The  world  of  nature;  what  is  weak  must 
lie. 

The  lion  needs  but  roar  to  gnard  his  young; 

The  lapwing  lies,  says  'b«re'  when  they 
are  there. 

Threaten  the  child,  <  1 11  scourge  you  if 
yon  did  it; ' 

What  weapon  hath  the  child,  save  his  soft 
tongue. 

To  say  <Idid  not'?  and  my  rod's  the 
block. 

I  never  lav  my  head  upon  the  pillow 

Bat  that  I  think,  *  Wilt  thou  Ue  there  to- 
morrow ? '  90 

How  oft  the  falling  axe,  that  never  fell, 


Hath  sbock'd  me  back  into  the  daylight 

truth 
That  it  may  faU   to-day  f    Those  damp, 

black,  dead ' 
Nights  in  the  Tower;  dead  —  with  the  fear 

of  death 
Too  dead  even  for  a  death-watch  f    Toll  of 

a  bell. 
Stroke  of  a  clock,  the  scurrying  of  a  rat 
Affrighted  me,  and  then  delighted  me, 
For  there  was  life  —  And  there  was  life  in 

death  — 
The  little  murder'd  princes,  in  a  pale  light. 
Rose  hand  in  hand,  and  whisper  d,  *  Come 

away !  100 

The  civil  wars  are  gone  for  evermore; 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,  come  away  f 
With  us  is  peace ! '    The  last?    It  was  a 

dream; 
I  must  not  dream,  not  wink,  but  watch. 

She  has  gone. 
Maid  Marian  to  her  Robin  —  by  and  by 
Both  happy  !  a  fox  may  filch  a  hen  by 

night. 
And  make  a  morning  outcry  in  the  yard; 
But  there 's  no  Renard  here  to  *  catch  her 

tripping.' 
Catch  me  who  can;  yet,  sometime  I  have 

wish'd 
That  I  were  caught,  and  kill'd  away  at 

onoe  1 10 

Out  of  the  flutter.    The  gray  rogue,  Gar- 
diner, 
Went  on  his  knees,  and  pray'd  me  to  oon- 

fess 
In  Wyatt's  business,  and  to  cast  myself 
Upon  the  good  Queen's  mercy;  ay,  when, 

my  lord  ? 
God  save  the  Queen  I    My  jailor  — 

Enter  Sir  Hkkrt  BEDDforncu). 

Bedina/ield,  One,  whose  bolts, 

That  jauyou  from  free  life,  bar  you  from 

death. 
There  haunt  some  Papist  ruffians  hereabout 
Would  murder  yon. 

EUxabdk,  I  thank  yon  heartily,  sir, 

But  I  am  royal,  tho'  your  prisoner. 
And  God  hath  blest  or  cursed  me  with  a 
nose-—  ISO 

Tour  boots  are  from  the  horses. 

Bedingfidd,  Aj^  my  lady. 

When  next  there  oomes  a  missive  from  the 

Queen 
It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
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To  rose  and  laTeoder  mj 
Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  year  Grace. 
Elizabeth.  A  missive  from  the  QueenI 

last  time  she  witote, 
I  had  like  to  haye  lost  my  life.    It  takes 

my  hreath  — 

0  God,  sir,  do  yoa  look  upon  your  hoots, 
Are  you  so  smiul  a  man  ?    Help  me!  what 

think  you,  139 

Is  it  life  or  death  ? 

Bedmqfidd.    I  thought  not  on  my  hoots; 
The  dei^  take  all  hoots  were  ever  made 
Since  man  went  haref  oot  I    See,  I  laj  it 

here. 
For  I  will  come  no  nearer  to  yonr  Grace; 

{^Laying  down  the  Utter. 
Andy  whether  it  hrings  yon  bitter  news  or 

sweet. 
And  €rod  hath  giren  yonr  Grace  a  nose  or 

not, 
1 11  help  yon,  if  I  may. 

EUziAeth.  Yonr  pardon,  then; 

It  is  the  heat  and  narrowness  of  the  cage 
That  makes  the  captiye  testy;  with  free 

wing 
The  world  were  all  one  Araby.    Leave  me 
^^       now,  139 

T¥ill  yon,  companion  to  myself,  sir  ? 

Bedinsfidd.  Will  1 7 

With  most  exceeding  willingness,  I  will; 
You  know  I  never  come  tiU  I  be  call*d. 

[ExU. 
Elizabeth.   It  lies  there  folded;  is  there 
venom  in  it  ? 
A  snake  —  and  if  I  touch  it,  it  may  stiug. 
Come,  come,  the  worst ! 
Best  wisdom  Is  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

[^Reads. 

'It  is  the  King's  wish  that  you  should 
wed  Prince  Philibert  of  Savoy.  You  are 
to  come  to  Court  on  the  instant;  and  think 
of  this  in  your  coming.  150 

*  Mart  the  Queen.' 

Think  !  I  have  many  thoughts; 

1  think  there  may  be  bird-lime  here  for  me; 
I  think  they  fain  would  have  me  from  the 

realm; 
I  think  the  Queen  may  never  bear  a  child ; 
I  think  that  I  may  be  some  time  the  Queen, 
Then,  Queen  indeed;  no  foreign  prince  or 

priest 
Should  fill   my   throne,  myself  upon   the 

steps. 
I  think  I  will  not  marry  any  one. 


Specially  not  this  lasdlen  FfaHibnt      ib 
Oi  Savoy;  hat,  if  Philip  menace  me, 
I  think  that  I  will  play  with  Philibert,- 
As  once  the  Holy  Father  did  with  niie^ 
Before  my  father  manied  my  good  ■»• 

ther, — 
For  fear  of  Spain. 

^nler  Ladt. 

Lady.  O  Lord  1  yonr  Grace,  JOvGIifl^ 
I  feel  so  happy.  It  seema  that  we  shsDIy 
These  bald,  olank  fields,  and  ^f^ff  isto 

the  son 
That  shines  on  princes. 

EUasabeA.  Yet,  a  moment  wrn^ 

I  wish'd  myself  the  milkmaid  siitting  \ts% 

To  kiss  and  cnif   among  the  hiros  ail 

flowers —  n© 

A  right  rough  life. and  healthfoL 

Lady.  Bat  the  wssek 

Hath  her  own  troubles;  she  is  weeping  oov; 
For  the  wrong  Robin  took  her  at  her  wotd. 
Then  the  cow  kick'd,  and  all  her  milk  wtf 

spilt. 
Yonr  Highness  snch  a  milkmaid  ? 

ElmMk.  Ihsdkept 

My  Robins  and  my  cows  in  sweeter  order 
Had  I  been  such. 
Lady  (slyly).    And  had  yonr  Grace  s 

Robin? 
Elizabeth.    Come,   come,  you    are  chill 
here;  you  want  the  sun 
That  shines  at  court;  make  ready  for  the 

journey. 
Pray  God,  we  'scape  the  sunstroke  I    Ready 
at  once.  lExeunt- 


Scene  VI 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Lord  Petre  and  Lord  Wiluam  How- 
ard. 

Petre.  You  cannot  see  the  Queen.     Re- 
nard  denied  her 
Even  now  to  me. 

Howard.  Their  Flemish  go-between 

And  all-in-all.   I  came  to  thank  her  Majesty 
For  freeing  my  friend  Bagenhall  from  the 

Tower ; 
A  grace   to  me  f      Mercy,  that  herb-of- 

grace, 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 
Petre.  Only  now,  periiaps. 
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Because  the  Queeu  hath  been  three  days  in 

tears 
For  Philip's  going  —  like  the  wild  hedge- 
rose 
Of  i  soft  winter,  possible,  not  probable,     9 
Rowever  you  have  proven  it. 

Howard,  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  Renard. 

Rgnard.    My  lords,  jon  cannot  see  her 

Majesty* 
Howard,    Why,  then  the  King  !  for  I 
would  have  him  bring  it 
Home  to  the  leisure  wisdom  of  bis  Queen, 
Before  he  go,  that  since  these  statutes  past, 
Gardiner  out-Gardiners  Gardiner  in  his 

heat, 
Bonner  eannot  out-Bonner  his  own  self  — 
Beast  I  —  but  they  play  with  fire  as  chil- 
dren do, 
And  bum  the  house.     I  know  that  these 

are  breeding 
A  fierce  resolve  and  fixt  heart-hate  in  men 
Against  the   King,  the   Queen,  the  Holy 
Father,  30 

The  faith  itself.    Can  I  not  see  him  ? 

Renard,  Not  now. 

And  in  all  this,  my  lord,  her  Majesty 
la  flint  of  fiint;  yon  may  strike  fire  from 

her, 
Not  hope  to  melt  her.     I  will  give  your 
message. 

[Exeunt  Petre  and  Howard. 

Enter  Philip  (musing). 

PkSw.    She  will  not  have  Prince  Phili- 

oert  of  Savoy, 
I  talk'd  with  her  in  vain  —  says  she  will 

live 
And  die  true  maid  —  a  goodly  creature  too. 
Would  she  had  been  the  Queen  !  yet  she 

must  have  him. 
She  troubles  England;  that  she  breathes  in 

England 
Is  life  and  lungs  to  every  rebel  birth        30 
That  passes  out  of  embryo. 

Simon  Renard  I  — 
This  Howard,  whom  they  fear,  what  was  he 

saying  ? 
Renard,   What  your  imperial  father  said, 

my  liege. 
To  deal  with  heresy  gentlier.    Gardiner 

bums. 
And  Bonner  bums;  and  it  would  seem  this 

people 


Care  more  for  our  brief  life  in  their  wet 

land 
Than  yours  in  happier  Spain.     I  told  my 

lord 
He  should  not  vex  her  Highness;  she  would 

say 
These  are  the  means  God  works  with,  that 

His  church  39 

May  flourish. 

Philip,         Ay,  sir,  but  in  statesmanship 
To  strike  too  soon  is  oft  to  miss  the  blow. 
Thou  knowest  I  bade  my  chaplain,  Castro, 

preach 
Against  these  burnings. 

Renard,  And  the  Emperor 

Approved  you,  and,  when  last  he  wrote, 

declared 
His  comfort  in  your  Grace  that  you  were 

bland 
And  affable  to  men  of  all  estates. 
In  hope  to  charm  them  from  their  hate  of 

Spain. 
Philip.  In  hope  to  crush  all  heresy  under 

Spain. 
But,  Renard,  I  am  sicker  staying  here      49 
Than  any  sea  could  make  me  passing  hence, 
Tho'  I  be  ever  deadly  sick  at  sea; 
So  sick  am  I  with  biding  for  this  child. 
Is  it  the  fashion  in  this  clime  for  women 
To  go  twelve  months  in  bearing  of  a  child  ? 
The  nurses  yawn'd,  the  cradle  gaped,  they 

led 
Processions,  chanted  litanies,  clash'd  their 

bells. 
Shot  off  their  lying  cannon,  and  her  priests 
Have  preach'd,  the  fools,  of  this  fair  prince 

to  come, 
Tdl,  bv  Saint  James,  I  find  myself  the 

fool. 
Why  do  you  lift  your  eyebrow  at  me  thus  ? 
Renard,    I   never    saw    your   Highness 

moved  till  now.  61 

Philip.  So  weary  am  I  of  this  wet  land 

of  theirs. 
And    every  soul    of    man    that    breathes 

therein. 
Renard.  My  liege,  we  must  not  drop  the 

mask  before 
Tlie  masquerade  is  over  — 

PhUip,  Have  I  dropt  it  ? 

I  have  but  shown  a  loathing  face  to  yon. 
Who  knew  it  from  the  first. 

Enter  Mart. 
Mary  (aside).  With  Renard.    Still 
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Parleying  with  Benard,  all  the  day  with 

Renard,  68 

And  scarce  a  greeting  all  the  day  for  me  — 

And  goes  to-morrow.  [Exit  Mary. 

PhUip(to  Renard,  who  advances  to  him). 

Well,  sir,  is  there  more  ? 
Renard  (toho  has  perceived  the  Qaeen). 
May  Simon  Renard  speak  a  single 
word? 
PhiUp.  Ay. 

Renard,  And  be  forgiven  for  it  ? 

Philip.  Simon  Renard 

Knows  me  too  well  to  speak  a  single  word 
That  could  not  be  forgiven. 

Renard.  Well,  my  liep^, 

Yoor  Grace  hath  a  most  chaste  and  loving 
¥rife. 
PlOip,  Why  not?  The  Queen  of  Philip 

should  be  chaste. 
Renard.    Ay,  but,  my  lord,  you  know 
what  V  irgil  sings. 
Woman  is  various  and  most  mutable. 
Philip.  She  play  the  harlot !  never. 
Renard.  No,  sire,  no, 

Not  dream'd  of  by  the  rabidest  gospeller.  80 
There  was  a  paper  thrown  into  the  pal- 
ace, 
'The  King  hath  wearied  of    his  barren 

bride.' 
She  came  upon  it,  read  it,  and  tben  rent  it, 
With  all  the  rage  of  one  who  hates  a  truth 
He  cannot  but  allow.     Sire,  I  would  have 

you  — 
What  should    I    say,   I   cannot  pick   my 

words  — 
Be   somewhat    less  —  majestic    to    your 
Queen. 
Philip.   Am  I   to   change  my  manners, 
Simon  Renard, 
Because  these  islanders  are  brutal  beasts  ? 
Or  would  you  have  me  turn  a  sonneteer,  90 
And  warble   those   brief  -  sighted  eyes   of 
hers? 
Renard.    Brief-sighted   tho'   they  be,  I 
have  seen  them,  sire. 
When  you  perchance  were  trifling  royally 
With  some  fair  dame  of  court,  suddenly  fill 
With  such  fierce  fire  —  had  it  been  fire  in- 
deed 
It  would  have  burnt  both  speakers. 

Philip.  Ay»  and  then  ? 

Renard.   Sire,  might  it  not  be  policy  in 
some  matter 
Of  small  importance  now  and  then  to  cede 
A  point  to  her  demand  ? 


Renard.  For  should  her  lore  when  701 

are  gone,  my  liege,  m 

Witness  these  papers,  there  will  aoi  bi 

wanting 
ThoM  U»t  wdl  nig.  hn  iiijiB7-iMl 

her  love  — 
And  I  have  known  such  women  mofe  thn 

one  — 
Veer  to  the  ooonterpoint,  and  jeahwyy 
Hath  in  it  an  alchemic*,  f oroe  to  fuse 
Almost  into  one  metal  love  and  hate,— 
And  she  impress  her  wrongs   upon  ha 

Councd, 

And  these  again  upon  her  Fazliameirt— 
We  are  not  loved  here,  and  woold  be  tkai 

perhaps 
Not   so  well   holpen   in    our  wan  witk 

France,  i» 

As  else  we  might  be  —  here  she  oomet. 

Enter  Mart. 

Mary.  O  FhiGpl 

Nay,  must  you  go  indeed  ? 

Philip.  Madam,  I  mnit 

Mary.  The  parting  of  a  hnabaiid  and  s 
wife 
Is  like  the  cleaving  of  a  heart;  one  half 
WiU  flutter  here,  one  there. 

Philip.  You  say  true,  Madam. 

Mary.   The  Holy  Virgin  will  not  hafc 
me  yet 
Lose  the  sweet  hope  that   I  may  bear  s 

prince. 
If  such  a  prince  were  bom,  and  yon  not 
here  ! 
Philip.   I  should  be  here  if  such  a  prince 

were  born. 
Mary.   But  must  you  go  ? 
Philip.        Madam,  you  know  my  father. 
Retiring  into  cloistral  solitude  lai 

To  yield   the   remnant    of    his    years    to 

heaven. 
Will  shift  the  yoke  and  weight  of  all  the 

world 
From  off  his  neck  to  mine.     We  meet  at 

Brussels. 
But  since  mine  absence  will  not  be  for  long, 
Your  Majesty  shall  go  to  Dover  with  me. 
And  wait  my  coming  back. 

Mary.  To  Dover  ?  no, 

I  am  too  feeble.     I  will  go  to  Greenwich, 
So  you  will  have  me  with  you;  and  there 

watch 
All  that  is  gracious  in  the  breath  of  heaven 
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Draw  with  your  sails  from  our  poor  land 

and  pass  131 

And  leare  roe,  Philip,  with  my  prayers  for 

you. 

Philip.    And  doubtless  I  shall  profit  by 

your  prayers. 
Mary.   Methinks  that  would  you  tany 
one  day  more  — 
The  news  was  sudden  —  I  could  mould  my- 
self 
To  bear  your  going  better;  will  you  do 
it? 
Philip.  Madam,  a  day  may  sink  or  sare 

a  realm. 
Mary.  A  day  may  save  a  heart  from 

breaking  too. 
Philip.  Well,  Simon  Renard,  shall  we 

stop  a  day  ? 
Renard.   Your  Grace's  business  will  not 
suffer,  sire,  140 

For  one  day  more,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 
Philip.  Then  one  day  more  to  please  her 

Majesty. 
Mary.  The  sunshine  sweeps  across  my 
life  again. 
O,  if  I  knew  you  felt  this  parting,  Philip, 
As  I  do ! 

Philip.      By  Saint  James  I  do  protest, 
Upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  a  Spaniard, 
I  am  vastly  grieved  to  leave  your  Majesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready  ? 

Renard.  Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  the  covers  laying. 
Philip.  Let  us  have  it 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT   IV 

Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mary,  Cardinal  Pole. 

Mary.   What  have  you  there  ? 
Pole.  So  please  your  Majesty, 

A  long  petition  from  the  foreign  exiles 
To    spare   the  life   of  Cranmer.     Bishop 

Thirlby, 
And  my  Loiid  Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
Crave,  in  the  same  cause,  hearing  of  your 

Grace. 
Hath    he  not  written    himself  —  infatu- 
ated— 
To  sue  you  for  his  life  ? 

Mary.  His  life  ?    O,  no; 


Not  sued  for  that  —  he  knows  it  were  in 

vain. 
But  so  much  of  the  anti-papal  leaven 
Works  in  him  yet,  he  hath  pray'd  me  not 
to  sully  10 

Mine  own  prerogative,  and  degrade  the 

realm 
By  seeking  justice  at  a  stranger's  hand 
Against  my  natural  subject.      King  and 

Queen, 
To  whom  he  owes  his  loyaltv  after  God, 
Shall  these  accuse  him  to  a  foreign  prince  ? 
Death  would  not  grieve  him  more.    I  can- 
not be 
True  to  this  realm  of  England  and  the  Pope 
Together,  says  the  heretic. 

Pole.  And  there  errs; 

As  he  hath  ever  err'd  thro'  vanity. 
A  secular  kingdom  is  but  as  the  body        20 
Lacking  a  soul;  and  in  itself  a  beast. 
The  Holy  Father  in  a  secular  kingdom 
Is  as  the  soul  descending  out  of  heaven 
Into  a  body  generate. 

Mary.  Write  to  him,  then. 

PoU.  I  will. 

Mary.  And  sharply,  Pole. 

Pole.  Here  come  the  Cranmerites  f 

Enter  Thirlby,  Lord  Paget,  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard. 

Howard.   Health  to  your  Grace  !    Good 
morrow,  my  Lord  Cardinal; 
■We  make  our  humble  prayer  unto  your 

Grace 
That  Cranmer  may  withdraw  to  foreign 

parts. 
Or  into  private  life  within  the  realm. 
In  sevexttl  bills  and  declarations,  madam,  30 
He  hath  recanted  all  his  heresies. 
Paget.  Ay,  ay;  if  Bonner  have  not  forged 
the  bills.  [Aside. 

Mary.   Did  not  More  die,  and  lusher  ? 

he  must  bum. 
Hmoard.  He  hath  recanted,  Madam. 
Mary.  The  better  for  him. 

He  bums  in  purgatory,  not  in  hell. 
Howard.  Ay,  ay,  your  Grace;  but  it  was 
never  seen 
That  any  one  recanting  thus  at  full, 
As  Cranmer   hath,  came  to  the  fire  on 
earth. 
Mary.  It  will  be  seen  now,  then. 
Thirlby.  O  madam,  madam  I 

I  thus  implore  yon,  low  upon  my  knees,   40 
To  reach  the  hand  of  mercy  to  my  friend« 
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I  htLTB  eiT^d  with  him;  with  him  I  haye 
recanted. 

What    human  zeason   is   there  why  my 
friend 

Should  meet  with  leeser  merey  than  myself  ? 
Afory.  My  Lord  of  Ely,  thia.    After  a 
riot 

We  hang  the  leaders,  let  their  following  go. 

Cranmer  Is  head  and  father  of  these  here- 
sies. 

New  learning  as  they  call  it;  yea,  may  God 

Forget  me  at  most  need  when  I  forget 

Her  foul  divoroe  —  my  sainted  mraier  — 
No  I—  so 

Howard.  At,  ay»   hat   mighty  doctors 
doubted  there. 

The  Pope  himself  wayer'd;  and  more  than 
one 

Bow'd  in  that  galley  —  Gardiner  to  wit, 

Whom  truW  I  deny  not  to  have  been 

Tour  fsithnil  friend  and  trusty  councillor. 

Hath   not  your  Highness  ever  read  his 
book, 

His  tractate  upon  True  Obedience, 

Writ  by  himself  and  Bonner  ? 
Mary.  I  wiU  take 

Such  order  with  all  bad,  heretical  books 

That  none  shall  hold  them  in  his  house  and 
live,  60 

Henceforward.    No,  my  lord. 
Howard,  Then  never  read  it. 

The  truth  is  here.    Your  father  was  a  man 

Of  such  colossal  kinghood,  yet  so  courteous, 

Except  when  wroth,  you  scarce  could  meet 
bis  eye 

And  hold  your  own;  and  were  he  wroth  in- 
deed. 

You  held  it  less,  or  not  at  all.     I  say, 

Your  father  had  a  will  that  beat  men  down; 

Your  father  had  a  brain  that  beat  men 
down  — 
Pole,  Not  me,  my  lord. 
Howard.  No,  for  you  were  not  here ; 

You  sit  upon  this  fallen  Cranmer's  throne ; 

And  it  would  more  become  you,  my  Lord 
Legate,  71 

To  join  a  voice,  so  potent  with  her  High- 
ness, 

To  ours  in  plea  for  Cranmer  than  to  stand 

On  naked  self-assertion. 

Mary.  All  your  voices 

Are   waves    on  flint.    The    heretic   must 
burn. 
Howard.  Yet  once  he   saved  your  Ma- 
jesty's own  life; 


Stood  oat  against  the  King  in  yoor  kU^ 
At  Ids  own  periL 

Mary.  I  know  not  if  he  fil; 

And  if  he  did  I  care  not,  my  Lord  Hossii 
My  life  is  not  so  hi4»py,  no  siieh  bom,  h 
That  I  should  spare   to  take   a  hentk 

priest's, 
Who  saved  it  or  not  saved.    WkydojH 

vex  me? 
Paget.  Yet  to  save  Cranmer  wen  t» 

serve  the  Church, 
Your  Majesty's  I  mean;  he  is  efFaoed, 
Self-Uotted  out;  so  wounded  in  Ids  hMoi; 
He  can  but  creep  down  into  some  dsik  boh 
Like  a  hurt  beast,  and  hide  himself  sad  die*, 
But  if  yoa  bum  him,  —  well,  your  Higlh 

ness  knows 
The  saying,  *  Martyr's  blood  —  seed  of  &b 

Church.' 
Mary.  Of  the  true  Choreh;  bat  ha  b 

none,  nor  will  be.  ^ 

You  are  too  politic  for  me,  mv  Lord  F^et 
And  if  he  have  to  live  so  loath'd  a  Ufe, 
It  were  more  merciful  to  bum  him  now. 
Thirlity.  O,  yet  relent  I    O,  madam,  ii 

you  knew  him 
As  I  do,  ever  gentle,  and  so  gracioas. 
With  all  his  learning  — 

Mary.  Yet  a  heretic  stilL 

His  learning  makes  his  burning  the  more 

iust. 
Thirlby.  So  worshipt  of  all   those  that 

came  across  him; 
The  stranger  at  his  hearth,  and  all  hii 

house  — 
Mary.   His  children  and   his  concubine, 

belike.  100 

Thirlby.   To  do  him  any  wrong  was  t6 

beget 
A  kindness  from  him,  for  his  heart  was  rich. 
Of  such  fine  mould  that  if  you  sow*d  there* 

in 
The  seed  of  Hate,  it  blossom'd  Charity. 
Pole,   'After  his  kind  it  costs  him   no. 

thing/  there  *s 
An  old  world  English  adage  to  the  point. 
These  are   but  natural   graces,   my   good 

bishop, 
Which  in  the  Catholic  garden  are  as  flow- 
ers. 
But  on  the  heretic  dunghill  only  weeds. 
Howard.    Such    weeds  make    dunghills 

gracious.  1 10 

Mary.  Enough,  my  lords. 

It  is  God's  will,  the  Holy  Father's  will. 
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And  Philip's  will,  and  mine,  that  he  should 

bom. 
fie  is  pronoaDoed  anathema. 

Howard,  Farewell,  madam, 

God  grant  jou  ampler  meroy  at  your  call 
Than  70a  baye  shown  to  Cranmer. 

[ExewU  Lords. 
PoU,  After  this, 

Toot  Grace  will  bardlj  care  to  oyerlook 
This  same  petition  of  the  foreign  exiles 
For  Cranmer's  life. 
Mary.  Make  out  the  writ  to-night 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II 

Oxford.    Cranmer  in  Prison 

Cranmer,  Last  night,  I  dream'd  the  fag- 
gots were  alight, 
And  that  myself  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 
And  found  it  all  a  visionary  flame. 
Cool  as  the  light  in  old  decaying  wood; 
And  then  Kmg  Harry  look'd  from  out  a 

cloud, 
A»d  b^e  h..e  good  oou»g.;  «d  I 

An  angel  cry,  *  There  is  more  joy  in  Hea- 
ven,'— 

And  after  that,  the  trumpet  of  the  dead. 

\TrumpetM  without. 

Why,  there  are  trumpets   blowing  now; 
what  is  it  ? 

Enter  Father  Cole. 

Cole,  Cranmer,  I  come  to  question  you 
again.  10 

Hnve  you  remain*d  in  the  true  Catholic 
faith 

I  left  yon  in  ? 

Cranmer.  In  the  true  Catholic  faith. 

By  Heaven's  flTAce,  I  am  more  and  more 
oonfirm  d. 

Why  are  the  trumpets  blowing.   Father 
Cole  ? 
Cole.    Cranmer,  it  is    decided    by  the 
Council 

That  you  to-day  should  read  your  recanta- 
tion 

Before  the  people  in  Saint  Mary's  Church. 

And  there  be  many  heretics  in  the  town. 

Who  loathe  you  for  your  late  return  to 
Rome, 

And  might  aasaU  you  passing  through  the 
street,  ao 


And  tear  you   piecemeal;  so   you    have  a 
guard. 
Cranmer.  Or  seek  to  rescue  me.  I  thank 

the  Council. 
Cole,   Do  you  lack  any  money  ? 
Cranmer.  Nay,  why  should  I  ? 

The  prison  fare  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Cole.  Ay,  but  to  give  the  poor. 
Cranmer,  Hand  it  me,  then  I 

I  thank  you. 

Cole.  For  a  little  space,  farewell; 

Until  I  see  you  in  Saint  Mary's  Church. 

[Exit  Cole. 
Cranmer.  It  is  against  all  precedent  to 
bum 
One   who  recants;  they  mean  to  pardon 

me. 
To  give  the  poor  —  they  give  the  poor  who 
die.  30 

Well,  bum  me  or  not  bum  me  I  am  fizt; 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass, 
A  holy  supper,  not  a  sacrifice; 
No  man  can  make  his  Maker  —  Villa  Gar* 
cia. 

Enter  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia.   Pray  you  write  out  this 

paper  for  me,  Cranmer. 
Cranmer.   Have   I  not  writ  enough  to 

satisfy  you  ? 
Villa  Garcia.   It  is  the  last. 
Cranmer.  Give  it  me,  then. 

[He  writei. 
Villa  Garcia,  Now  sira. 

Cranmer.    I  have  sign'd  enough,  and  I 

will  sini  no  more. 
Villa  Garcut.    It  is  no  more  than  what 
you  have  sign'd  already,  39 

The  public  form  thereof. 

Cranmer,  It  may  be  so; 

I  sign  it  with  my  presence,  if  I  read  it. 
Villa  Garcia,    But  this  is  idle  of  you. 
Well,  sir,  well. 
You  are  to  beg  the  people  to  pray  for  you ; 
Exhort  them  to  a  pure  and  virtuous  life; 
Declare  the  Queen's  right  to  the  throne; 

confess 
Tour  faith  before  all  hearers;  and  retraet 
That  Eucharistic  doctrine  in  your  book. 
Will  you  not  sign  it  now  ? 

Cranmer,  No,  Villa  Garcia, 

I  sign  no  more.    Will  they  have  mercy  on 

me? 

Villa  Garcia,    Have  yon  good  hopes  of 

meroy  !    So,  farewelL  lExit. 
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Cranmer.  Grood  hopes,  not  theirs,  have  I 
that  I  am  fixt,  51 

Flxt  heyond  fall ;  however,  in  strange  hoars, 
After  the  long  hrain-dazing  ooUoquies, 
And  thousand-times  recurring  argument 
Of  those  two  friars  ever  in  my  prison. 
When  left  alone  in  mj  despondency, 
Without  a  friend,  a  hook,  my  faith  would 

seem 
Dead  or  half-drown'd,  or  else  swam  heavily 
Asainst  the  huee  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
Monsters  of  mistradition,  old  enough  60 
To  scare  me  into  dreaming.  '  What  am  I, 
Cranmer,  against  whole  ages  ? '  was  it  so. 
Or  am  I  slandering  my  most  inward  friend, 
To  veil  the  fault  of  my  most  outward  foe  — 
The  soft  and  tremulous  coward  in  the  flesh  ? 

0  higher,  holier,  earlier,  purer  church, 

1  have  found  thee  and  not  leave  thee  any 

more. 
It  is  hut  a  communion,  not  a  mass  — 
No  sacrifice,  hut  a  life-giving  feast !         69 
(^Writes.)   So,  so;  this   will   I  say  —  thus 

will  I  pray.  [^Puts  up  &e  paper. 

Enter  Bonner. 

Banner,  Good  day,  old  friend;  what,  yon 

look  somewhat  worn; 
And  yet  it  is  a  day  to  test  your  health 
£ven  at  the  best.     I  scarce  have  spoken 

with  you 
Since  when  ?  —  your  degradation.   At  your 

trial 
Never  stood  up  a  bolder  man  than  you; 
You  would  not  cap  the   Pope's   commis- 
sioner — 
Your  learning,   and    yonr   stoutness,   and 

your  heresy, 
Dumbfounded  half  of  us.     So,  after  that, 
We  had  to  dis-archbishop  and  unlord,       79 
And  make  you  simple  Cranmer  once  again. 
The  common  barber  dipt  your  hair,  and  I 
Scraped  from  your  finger-points  the  holy 

oil; 
And  worse  than  all,  you  had  to  kneel  to 

me; 
Which  was  not  pleasant  for  you,  Master 

Cranmer. 
Now  you,   that  would   not  recognize   the 

Pope, 
And  you,  that  would   not  own  the   Real 

Presence, 
Have  found  a  real  presence  in  the  stake. 
Which  frights  you  back  into  the  ancient 

faith; 


And  so  y<m  have  recanted  to  the  Fope. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen.  Master  Cm* 

mer !  ^ 

Cranmer,  You  have  been  mote  finee 

against  the  Pope  than  I; 
But  why  fling  back  the  stone  he  strikes  mt 

with?  lAmde. 

0  Bonner,  if  I  ever  did  you  kindnen — 
Power  hath  been  given  yon  to  try  fnthbj 

fire  — 
Pray  you,  remembering  how  yoniaelf  ban 

changed. 
Be  somewhat  pitiful,  after  I  have  gone. 
To  the  poor  flock  —  to  women  and  to  ebil- 

dren  — 
That  when  I  was  archbishop  held  with  me. 
Banner.  Ay  —  eentle  as  they  eall  you— 

live  or  die  T 
Pitiful  to  this  pitiful  heresy  ?  m 

1  must  obey  the  Queen  and  Cooncil,  mao. 
Win  thro'  this  day  with  honor  to  yourself^ 
And  1 11  say  something  for  you — so— 

good-bye.  [£aL 

Cranmer,  This  hard  coarse  man  m  old 
hath  crouch'd  to  me 
Till  I  myself  was  half  ashamed  for  him. 

Enter  Thirlby. 

Weep  not,  good  Thirlby. 

Thirlby.  (),  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

My  heart  is  no  such  block  as  Bonner*s  is: 
Who  would  not  weep  ? 

Cranmer.       Why  do  you  so  my-lord  me, 
Who  am  disgraced  ? 

Thirlby.     On  earth;  but  saved  in  heaTen 
By  your  recanting. 

Cranmer.      Will  thev  bum  me,  Thirlbv  ? 

Thirlby.     Alas,  they  will !  these  burnings 

will  not  help  m 

The   purpose   of  the   faith;  but  my  poor 

voice 
Against  them  is  a  whisper  to  the  roar 
Of  a  spring-tide. 

Cranmer.   And  they  will  surely  bum  me  ? 
Thirlby.   Ay;  and  besides  will  have  you 
in  the  church 
Repeat  your  recantation  in  the  ears 
Of  all  men,  to  the  saving  of  their  souls. 
Before   your  execution.      I^Iay   God   help 

vou 
Thro*  that  hard  hour  ! 

Cranmer.   And     may    Grod     bless    yon, 

Thirlby  I  119 

Well,  they  shall  hear  my  recantation  there. 

[ExU  Thirlby 
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Disgraced,  dishonored  I  --  not  by  them,  in- 
deed, 

Bj  mine  own  self  —  by  mine  own  hand  I 

O  Uiin-skinn'd  hand  and  jutting  veins, 
'twas  yon 

Tliat  aijRi'd  the  burning  of  poor  Joan  of 
Sent; 

Bat  then  she  was  a  witch.  You  have  writ- 
ten much, 

But  TOO  were  neyer  raised  to  plead  for 
Frith, 

WboM  dogmas  I  have  reaoh'd.  He  was 
delivered 

To  tlie  secular  arm  to  bom;  and  there  was 
Lambert; 

Who  can  foresee  himself?  truly  these 
burnings, 

As  Thirlby  says,  are  profitless  to  the  bum- 
©r*»  130 

Aad  help  the  other  side.  Yon  shall  bum 
too, 

Bom  first  when  I  am  burnt. 

Fire  —  inch  by  inch  to  die  in  agony  1   Lati- 


Had  a  brief  end  —  not  Ridley.  Hooper 
bum'd 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Will  my  fag- 
gots 

Be  wet  as  his  were  ?    It  is  a  day  of  rain. 

I  will  not  muse  upon  it. 

My  fancy  takes  the  humor's  part,  and 
makes 

The  fire  seem  eyen  crueller  than  it  is. 

No,  I  not  doubt  that  Grod  will  give  me 
strength,  140 

Albeit  I  hare  denied  Him. 

Bnier  Soto  and  Villa  Gabcia. 

ViBa  Oarcia.  We  are  ready 

To  take  yon  to  Saint  Mary's,  Master  Cran- 

mer. 

Cnmmer.  And  I.    Lead  on;  ye  loose  me 

from  my  bonds.  lExeunL 

Scene  III 

St.  Mary's  Church 

Cols  m  the  PtdpU^  Lord  Williams  of 
Thamr  prtndmg.  Lord  William  How- 
ard, Lord  Pagst,  and  oihen.  Crak- 
MBB  enten  between  Soto  and  Villa 
Garcia,  and  the  whole  Choir  ttrihe  up^ 
<  None  Dimittis.'  Crakmbr  is  $et  t^wfi 
a  Scajfold  before  the  people. 


Cole,   Behold  him  — 

[-4  patue :  people  in  the  foreground. 
People.  O,  unhappy  sight  I 
First  Protestant.  See  how  the  tears  run 

down  his  fatherly  face. 
Second  Protestant.  James,  didst  thou  ever 
see  a  carrion  crow 
Stand  watching  a  sick  beast  before  he  dies  ? 
First  Protestant.  Him  perch'd  up  there  ? 
I  wish  some  thunclerboltl 
Would  make  this  Cole  a  cinder,  pulpit  and 
all. 
Cole.    Behold  him,   brethren;   he    hath 
cause  to  weep  I  — 
So  haye  we  all.    Weep  with  him  if  ye  will. 
Yet  —  10 

It  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die. 
Yea,  for  the  people,  lest  the  people  die. 
Yet  wherefore  should  he  die  that  bath  re- 

tum*d 
To  the  one  Catholic  Universal  Church, 
Reoentant  of  his  errors  ? 
Protestant  Murmurs.        Ay,  tell  as  that. 
Cole.   Those  of  the  wrong  side  will  de- 
spise the  man. 
Deeming  him  one  that  thro'  the  fear  of 

death 
Gave  up  his  cause,  except  be  seal  his  ftdth 
In  sight  of  all  with  flaming  martyrdom. 
Cranmer.  Ay.  so 

Cole.  Ye  hear  him,  and  albeit  there  may 
seem 
According  to  the  canons  pardon  due 
To  him   that  so    repents,  yet  are  there 

causes 
Wherefore  our  Queen  and  Conndl  at  this 

time 
Adjudge  him  to  the  death.    He  hath  been 

a  traitor, 
A  shaker  and  eonfounder  of  the  realm; 
And  when  the  King's  diyoroe  was  soed  at 

Rome, 
He  here,  this  heretic  metropolitan. 
As  if  he  had  been  the  Holy  Father,  sat 
And  judged  it.     Did  I  call  him  heretic  7  90 
A  huge  heresiareh  ?  nerer  was  it  known 
That  any  man  so  writing,  preaching  so. 
So  poisoning  the  Church,  so  long  oontino- 

tngf 
Hath  found  his  pardon;  therefore  he  most 

die. 
For  warning  and  example. 

Other  reasons 
There  be  for  this  man's  ending,  which  our 

Queen 
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And  Coimcil  at  this  present  deem  it  not 
Expedient  to  be  known. 

Protestant  Murmurs,        I  warrant  yon. 
Cole.  Take  therefore,  all,  example  by 
this  man. 
For  if  our  Holy  Queen  not  pardon  him,    40 
Much  less  shaU  others  in  like  cause  escape, 
That  all  of  you,  the  highest  as  the  lowest, 
May  learn  there  is  no  power  against  the 

Lord. 
There  stands  a  man,  once  of  so  high  de- 
gree, 
Chief  prelate  of  our  Church,  archbishop,  first 
In  Council,  second  person  in  the  realm. 
Friend  for  so  lone  time  of  a  mighty  King; 
And  now  ye  see  downfallen  and  debased 
From  councillor  to  caitiff  —  fallen  so  low. 
The  leprous  flutterings  of  the  byway,  scum 
And  offal  of  the  city,  would  not  chancre     51 
Estates  with  him;  in  brief,  so  miserable 
There  is  no  hope  of  better  left  for  him, 
No  place  for  worse. 

Yet,  Cranmer,  be  thou  glad. 
This  is  the  work  of  (rod.     He  is  glorified 
In  thy  conversion;  lo  I  thou  art  reclaim'd; 
He  brings  thee  home;  nor  fear  but  that  to- 
day 
Thou  shalt  receive    the    penitent    thiefs 

award. 
And  be  with  Christ  the  Lord  in  Paradise. 
Remember  how  God  made  the  fierce  fire 
seem  60 

To  those  three  children  like  a  pleasant  dew. 
Remember,  too,  , 

The  triumph  of  Saint  Andrew  on  his  cross, 
The  patience  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  fire. 
Thus,  if  thou  call  on  God  and  all  the  Saints 
God  will  beat  down  the  fury  of  the  flame, 
Or  give  thee  saintly  strength  to  undergo. 
And  for  thy  soul  shall  masses  here  be  sung 
By  every  priest  in  Oxford.     Pray  for  him. 
Cranmer.   Ay,  one  and  all,  dear  brothers, 
pray  for  me ;  70 

Pray  with  one  breath,  one  heart,  one  soul 
for  me. 
Cole.    And  now,  lest  any  one  among  you 
doubt 
The  man's  conversion  and  remorse  of  heart, 
Yourselves  shall  hear  him  speak.     Speak, 

Master  Cranmer, 
Fulfil  your  promise  made  me,  and  proclaim 
Your  true   undoubted   faith,  that  all  may 
hear. 
Cranmer.   And  that  I  will.     O  God,  Fa- 
ther of  Heaven ! 


O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  the  woriil 

0  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  them  botkl 
Three  persons  and  one  Grod,  have  mev^fli 

me,  li 

Most  miserable  sinner,  wretched  man ! 

1  have  offended  against  heaven  and  eaiik 
More  grievously  &an  any  tongue  can  tdL 
Then  whither  uiould  I  flee  for  any  help? 
I  am  ashamed  to  lift  my  eyes  to  heaves, 
And  I  can  find  no  refuge  upon  earth. 
Shall  I  despair  then?  — God  fcnfaid!  0 

God, 
For  Thou  art  merciful,  refusing  none 
That  come  to  Thee  for  succor,  unto  Thee, 
Therefore,  I  oome;  humble  myself  to  Thee; 
Saying,  O  Lord  God,  although  my  sim  be 

great,  v 

For  Thy  great  mercy  have  mercy !   0  God 

the  Son, 
Not  for  slight  fiiults  alone,  when  Thou  be- 

earnest 
Man  in  the  flesh,  was  the  g^reat  mystery 

wrought; 
O  €rod  the  Father,  not  for  little  sins 
Didst  Thou  yield  up  Thy  Son  to  hnmsB 

death! 
But  for  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be  sinn'd, 
Yea,  even  such  as  mine,  incalculable. 
Unpardonable,  —  sin  against  the  light, 
The  truth  of  God,  which  I  had  proven  and 

known.  100 

Thy  mercy  must  be  greater  than  all  sin. 
Forgive  me.  Father,  for  no  merit  of  mine. 
But  that  Thy  name  by  man  be  glorified, 
And  Thy  most  blessed  Son*s,  who  died  for 

man. 
Good  people,  every  man  at  time  of  death 
Would  fain  set  forth  some  saying  that  may 

live 
After  his  death  and  better  humankind ; 
For  death  gives  life's  last  word  a  power  to 

live. 
And,  like  the  stone-cut  epitaph,  remain 
After  the  vanished  voice,  and  speak  to  men. 
God  grant  me  grace  to  glorify  my  God  ! 
And  first  I  say  it  is  a  g^evous  case,  112 

Many  so  dote  upon  this  bubble  world, 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly. 
They  care  for  nothing  else.     What   saith 

Saint  John  ? 
'  Love  of  this  world  is  hatred  against  G^.' 
Again,  I  pray  you  all  that,  next  to  God, 
You  do  unmurmuringly  and  willingly 
Obey  your  King  and  Queen,  and  not  for 

dread 
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Of  these  alone,  but  from  the  fear  of  Him 
H'hose  ministers  they  be  to  govern  you.  131 
llurdly,  I  pray  you  all  to  live  together 
Like  brethren;  yet  what  hatred  Christian 


men 
Be%r  to  each  other,  seeming  not  as  brethren, 
But  mortal  foes  !    Bat  do  you  good  to  all 
Aa   much  as  in  you  lieth.     Hurt  no  man 

more 
1*lfe«D  yoa  woold  harm  yonr  loving  natural 

brother 
^f  the  same  roof,  same  breast.    If  any  do, 
Albeit  be  think  himself  at  home  with  God, 
Of  this  be  sore,  he  is  whole  worlds  away. 
Protestant  Mttrmun,  What  sort  of  bro- 
thers then  be  those  that  lust  131 
To  bam  each  other  ? 

Wiiliams,  Peace  among  yoa,  there  1 

Cranmer.  Fourthly,  to  those  that  own  ex- 
ceeding wealth. 
Remember  that  sore  saying  spoken  once 
By  Him  that  was  the  truUi,  *  How  hard  it 

is 
For  the  rich  man  to  enter  into  heaven  1 ' 
Let  all  rich  men  remember  that  hard  word. 
I  have  not  time  for  more ;  if  ever,  now 
Let  them  flow  forth  in  charity,  seeing  now 
The  poor  so  many,  and  all  food  so  dear. 
Long  have  I  lain  in  prison,  yet  have  heard 
Of  all  their  wretchedness.    Give  to  the 
poor,  14a 

Ye  give  to  God.    He  is  with  us  in  the  poor. 
And  now,  and  forasmuch  as  I  have  come 
To  the  last  end  of  life,  and  thereupon 
Hangs  all  my  past,  and  all  my  life  to  be. 
Either  to  live  with  Christ  in  heaven  with 

joy* 

Or  to  be  still  in  pain  with  devils  in  hell; 
ind,  seeing  in  a  moment  I  shall  find 

[Pointing  upwards. 
Heaven  or  else  hell  ready  to  swallow  me, 

[Pointmg  downwards. 
I  shall  declare  to  you  my  very  faith  151 
Withoat  all  color. 

CoU.  Hear  him,  my  good  brethren. 

Cranmer.   I  do  believe  in  God,  Father  of 
all; 
In  every  article  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
And  every  syllable  taught  us  by  our  Lord, 
His  prophets,  and  apostles,  in  the  Testa- 
ments, 
Both  Old  and  New. 

Coie.  Be  plainer,  Master  Cranmer. 

Cranmer.  And  now  I  come  to  the  great 
caoae  that  weighs 


Upon  my  couscieiice  more  than  anytliiug 
Or  said  or  done  in  all  my  life  by  me;       160 
For  there  be  writings  I  have  set  abroad 
Against  the  truth  I  Knew  within  my  heart. 
Written  for  fear  of  death,  to  save  my  life. 
If  that  might  be;  the  papers  by  my  hand 
Signed    since    nw  degradation  —  by    this 
hand        [HMina  out  his  right  hand. 
Written  and  signed  —  I  here  renounce  them 

all; 
And,  since  my  hand  offended,  having  writ- 
ten 
Against  my  heart,  my  hand  shall  first  be 

burnt. 
So  I  may  come  to  the  fire.       {^Dead  silence. 

Protestant  Mubmurs. 

First  Protestant.  1  knew  it  would  be  so. 
Second  Protestant.  Our  prayers  are  heard! 
Third  Protestant.   God  bless  him  I 

Catholic  Murmurs. 

Out  upon  him  I  out  upon  him  t 
Liar  I  dissembler  I  traitor  I  to  the  fire  I  17a 
Williams  (raising  his  voice).   You  know 
that  yon  recanted  all  you  said 
Touching  the  sacrament  in  that  same  book 
You  wrote  against  my  Lord  of  Winches- 
ter; 
Dissemble  not;  play   the  plain  Christian 
man. 
Cranmer.   Alas,  my  lord, 
I  have  been  a  man  loved  plainness  all  my 

life; 
I  did  dissemble,  but  the  hour  has  come 
For  utter  truth  and  plainness;  wherefore,  I 
say,  180 

I  hold  by  all  I  wrote  within  fliat  book. 
Moreover, 

As  for  the  Pope,  I  count  him  Antichrist, 
With  all  his  clevil's  doctrines,  and  refuse. 
Reject  him,  and  abhor  him.     I  have  said. 
[Cries  on  all  sides,  *  Pull  him  down  ! 
Away  with  him  ! ' 
Cole.  Ay,    stop    the    heretic's    month  I 

Hale  him  awav  I 
Williams.  Harm  him  not,  harm  him  not  I 
have  him  to  the  fire  I 
[Craumer  goes  out  between  Two  FViars, 
smiling;  hands  are   reached  to  him 
from  the  crowd.   Lord  William  How- 
ard and  Lord  Paget  are  left  alone  m 
the  church. 
PageL  The  nave  and  aisles  all  empty  as 
a  fool's  jest  I 
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No^  here '•  Lofd  Willkm  Howard.    What, 

my  lordy  190 

Yoa  hare  not  gone  to  aee  the  bnming  ? 
'  Howtrd.  Fie ! 

To  stand  at  ease,  and  stare  as  at  a  show,^ 
And  watch  a  good  man  bom.  Never  again. 
I  saw  the  deaths  of  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
Moteorer,  tho'  a  Catholie,  I  woold  not» 
For  the  pure  honor  of  oar  common  natore. 
Hear  what  I  might  —  another  recantation 
Of  Cranmer  at  the  stake. 

Paget,  Yoa  'd  not  hear  that. 

HepSdo«t«nilu.g.«dl.w.Ik'd.p. 

right; 
H»  ey*  WM  like  a  •oldin't,  whom  tiu»  gen. 

era!  aoo 

He  looks  to  and  he  leans  on  as  his  God, 
Hath  rated  for  some  backwardness  and 

bidden  him 
Charge  one  against  a  thousand,  and  the 

man 
Hark  bJ.  toU'd  life  .gminrt  the  pikes  •»! 

dies. 
Howard.  Yet  that  he  might  not  after  aU 

those  papers 
Of  recantation  yield  again,  who  knows  ? 
Paget,  Papers  of  recantation  I     Think 

yon  then 
That  Cranmer  read  all  papers    that   he 

sign'd  ? 
Or  sign'd  all  those  they  tell  us  that  he 

sign'd  ? 
Nay,  I  trow  not;  and  you  shall  see,  my 

Lord,  a  10 

That  howsoeyer  hero-like  the  man 
Dies  in  the  fire,  this  Bonner  or  another 
Will  in  some  lying  fashion  misreport 
His  ending  to'  the  glory  of  their  church. 
And  you  saw  Latimer  and  Ridley  die  ? 
Latimer  was  eighty,  was  he  not  ?  his  best 
Of  life  was  over  then. 

H<noard.  His  eighty  years 

Look'd  somewhat  crooked  on  him   in  his 

frieze; 
But  after  they  had  stript  him  to  his  shroud. 
He  stood  upright,  a  lad  of  twenty-one,    220 
And  gathered  with  his  hands  the  starting 

flame, 
And  wash'd  his  hands  and  all  his  face 

therein, 
Until  the  powder  suddenly  blew  him  dead. 
Ridley  was  longer  burning;  but  he  died 
As  manfully  and  boldly,  and,  'fore  God, 
I  know  them  heretics,  but  right  English 

ones. 


If  e?«r»  M  haaf«n  gnuit»  w  daik  vift 

Spain, 
Onr  Bidley-soldiBis  and  oar 


Will  teach  her  somethiBg. 

PageL  Yoor  mild  ImIs  Brii 

WiU  teU  yoa  thai  the  deyU  h^  tka 

thro' it.  qi 

[A  wtwrmur  of  ike  Crowd  m  ffts  drnkna 
Hark,  how  those  Roman  wolf-dogs  hsd 

and  bay  him  I 
Howard.  Might  it  not  be  the  oOv  all 

rejoicing 
In  his  hraye  end  ? 

PageL  They  are  too  erash'dt  too  bnkHi 
They  can  bat  weep  in  sOenee. 

Howard.  Ay,  aj,  Fige^ 

Tliey  haye  brought  it  in  large  meamre  m 

themselyes. 
Have  I  not  heard  them  mock  the  blessBd 

Host 
In  songs  so  lewd  the  beast  might  roar  kii 

claim 
To  being  in  God's  image,  move  than  they  t 
Have   I  not   seen    the    gamekeeper,  thi 

groom. 
Gardener,  and  huntsman,  in  the  parsoa^ 

nlacftx  ajB 

The  parson  from  his  own  spire  awnng  out 

dead. 
And  Ignorance  crying  in  the  streets,  and 

all  men 
Regarding  her?    I  say  they  have  drawn 

the  fire 
On  their  own  heads;  yet,  Paget,  I  do  hold 
The  Catholic,  if  he  have  the  greater  right. 
Hath  been  the  crueller. 

Paget,  Action  and  reaction. 

The  miserable  see-saw  of  our  child-world. 
Make  us  despise  it  at  odd  hours,  my  lord. 
Heaven  help  that  this  reaction  not  react 
Yet  fieroelier  under  Queen  Elizabeth       350 
So  that  she  come  to  rule  us. 
Howard,  The  world  's  mad. 

Paget,   My  Lord,  the  world  is  like  a 

drunken  man. 
Who  cannot  move  straight  to  his  end,  but 

reels 
Now  to  the  right,  then  as  far  to  the  left, 
Push'd  by  the  crowd  beside  —  and  undei^ 

foot 
An  earthquake;    for    since   Henry  for  a 

doubt  — 
Which  a  young  lust  had  dapt  npon  the 

back. 
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Crjing,  *  Forward  !  *  —  set  our  old  church 

rocking,  men 
fiare  hardly  known  what  to  helieye,  or 

whether 
Thmj  ihould  helieTe  in  anything;  the  enr- 

rents  260 

80  shift  and  change,  they  aee  not  how  they 

are  borne. 
Nor  whither.    I  oonelude  the  King  a  beast; 
Verily  a  lion  if  you  will  —  the  world 
A  most  obedient  beast  and  fool  —  myself 
Half  beast  and  fool  as  appertaining  to  it; 
AUho'  your  lordship  hatn  as  little  of  each 
Clearing  to  your  original  Adam-day 
As  may  be  consonant  with  mortality. 

Howard,  We  talk  and  Cranmer  suffers. 
TIm  kindliest  man  I  ever  knew;  see,  see, 
I  speak  of  him  in  the  past.     Unhappy 

land !  a7> 

Haid-oatored  Queen,  half-Spanish  in  her- 
self. 
And  grafted  on  the  hard-grain'd  stock  of 

Spain  — 
ELer  life,  since  Philip  left  her,  and  she  lost 
Her  fierce  desire  of  hearing  him  a  child. 
Hath,  like  a  brief  and  bitter  winter's  day, 
Gooe  narrowing  down  and  darkening  to  a 

close. 
There  will  be  more  conspiracies,  I  fear. 
Paget  Ay,  ay,  beware  of  Fnmce. 
Howard.  O  Paget,  Paget ! 

I  bare  seen  heretics  of  the  poorer  sort,    aSo 
Expectant  of  the  rack  from  day  to  day. 
To  whom  the    fire*  were   welcome,  iy^S» 

chain'd 
la  breathless  dungeons  oyer  steaming  sew- 
ers, 
Fed  with  rank  bread  that  crawl'd  upon  the 

tonffue. 
And  putrid  water,  erery  drop  a  worm. 
Until  ther  died  of  rotted  limm;  and  then 
Cast  on  the  dunghill  naked,  and  become 
Hideously  alive  again  from  head  to  heel, 
Made  eyen  the  carrion  -  nosing   mongrel 

▼omit  aSg 

With  hate  and  horror. 

PagtL  Kay,  you  sicken  me 

To  h«ur  you. 

Howard.  Faacy-eick;    these  things  are 

done, 
Done  right  against  the  promise  of  this 

Q^ieen 
Twice  giTcn. 

Paaet.  No  faith  with  heretics,  my  lord  I 
tl  there  be  two  old  gossips — gospellers. 


I  take  it;  stand  behind  the  pillar  here; 
I  warrant  you  they  talk  about  the  burning. 

Enter  Two  Old  Women.   Joan,  and 
after  A^r  Tib. 

Joan.  Why,  it  be  Tib! 

Tib.  I  cum  behind  tha,  gall,  and  could 
n't  make  tha  hear.  £h,  the  wind  and  the 
wet !  What  a  day,  what  a  day  !  nigh  upo' 
judgment  daay  loike.  Pwoaps  be  pretty 
thinffs,  Joan,  but  they  wunt  set  1'  the 
Lord's  cheer  o'  that  daay.  303 

Joan.  I  must  set  down  myself,  Tib;  it 
be  a  Tar  waay  Yor  my  owld  legs  up  yro' 
Islip.  Eh,  my  rheumatizy  be  that  bad 
bowiver  be  I  to  win  to  the  bumin'  ? 

Tib.  I  should  saay  't  wur  ower  by  now. 
I  'd  ha'  been  here  avore,  but  Dumble  wur 
blow'd  wi'  the  wind,  and  Dumble 's  the  best 
milcher  in  Islip.  311 

Joan.  Our  Daisy 's  as  good 's  her. 

Tib.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Our  Daisy's  butter  's  as  good 's 
hem. 

Tib.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Our  Daisy's  cheeses  be  better. 

Tib.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Eh,  then  ha'  thy  waay  wi'  me, 
Tib;  ex  thou  hast  wi'  thy  owld  man.        330 

Tib.  Ay,  Joan,  and  my  owld  man  wur 
up  and  awaay  betimes  wi'  dree  hard  eggs 
for  a  good  pleace  at  the  bumin' ;  and  barnn' 
the  wet,  Hodge  'ud  ha'  been  a-harrowin'  o' 
white  peasen  i'  the  outfield  —  and  barrin' 
the  wind,  Dumble  wur  blow'd  wi'  the  wind, 
so  's  we  was  forced  to  stick  her,  but  we 
fetched  her  round  at  last.  Thank  the  Lord 
thereyore.  Dumble 's  the  best  milcher  in 
Islip.  330 

Joan*  Thou's  thy  way  wi'  man  and 
beast,  Tib.  I  wonder  at  tha,  it  beats  me  ! 
Eh,  but  I  do  know  es  Pwoaps  and  yires  be 
bad  things;  tell  'ee  now,  I  heerd  sumroat 
as  snmmun  towld  summun  o'  owld  Bishop 
Gardiner's  end;  there  wur  an  owld  lord 
a-cum  to  dine  wi'  un,  and  a  wur  so  owld  a 
could  n't  bide  Tor  his  dinner,  but  a  had  to 
bide  howsomiyer,  yor  *I  wunt  dine,'  says 
my  Lord  Bishop,  says  he,  *  not  till  I  bears 
ex  Latimer  ana  Ridley  be  a-yire; '  and  so 
they  bided  on  and  on  till  your  o'  the  dock, 
till  his  man  cum  in  poet  yro'  here,  and  tells 
un  ex  the  yire  has  tnk  holt.  *  Now,'  says 
tiie  Bishop,  says  he, '  we  11  gwo  to  dinner; ' 
and  the  owld  lord  fell  to 's  meat  wi'  a  wilt 
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God  bless  on  1  bat  Gardiner  war  stniek 
down  like  by  the  hand  o'  God  aTore  a  eoold 
taste  a  mossel,  and  a  set  an  all  arTire,  so 's 
the  tongae  on  on  cam  a4olluping  oat  o'  'is 
mooth  as  Uack  as  a  rat  Thank  the  Lord 
thereTore !  3S3 

PaadL  The  fools  1 

Tib,  Aj,  Joan;  and  Qneen  Mary  ffwoes 
on  a-barnm'  and  a-bamin',  to  get  her  baabj 
bom;  bat  all  her  bamin's  'iU  never  bam 
oat  Uie  hypocrisy  that  makes  the  water  in 
her.  There 's  nought  bat  the  vire  of  God's 
hell  ez  can  bam  out  that. 
Joan,  Thank  the  Lord  therevore  1  s6o 
PaoeL  The  fools! 

Tt5.  A4mniin'yanda-bamin',andarmak- 
in'  o'  Y€Xk  madder  and  madder;  bat  tek 
thoa  my  word  Tor  't,  Joan^ — and  I  bean't 
wrong  not  twice  i'  ten  year  —  the  bamin' 
o'  the  owld  archbishop  11  bam  the  Pwoap 
oat  o'  this  'ere  land  Tor  vrer  and  iver. 
Howard,  Oat  of  the  charch,  you  brace 
of  cursed  crones, 
Or  I  will   have   you   dnck'd !    (Women 

hurry  out.)    Said  I  not  right  ? 
For   how    should    rcTerend    prelate    or 
thnmed  prince  370 

Brook  for  an  hoar  such  brute  malignity  ? 
Ah,  what  an  acrid  wine  has  Lather  orew'd  ! 
Paget.    Pooh,  pooh,  my  lord  !  poor  gar- 
rulous country-wives. 
Buy  you  their  cheeses,  and  they'll  side 

with  you; 
You   cannot    judge  the  liquor  from  the 
lees. 
Howard,  I  think  that  in  some  sort  we 
may.    But  see, 

Enter  Peters. 

Peters,  my  gentleman,  an  honest  Catho- 
lic, 

Who  foUow'd  with  the  crowd  to  Cranmer's 
fire.  378 

One  that  would  neither  misreport  nor  lie. 

Not  to  gain  paradise;  no,  nor  if  the  Pope 

Charged  him  to  do  it  —  he  is  white  as  death. 

Peters,  how  pale  you  look  I  you  bring  the 
smoke 

Of  Cranmer's  burning  with  you. 

Peters.  Twice  or  thrice 

The  smoke  of  Cranmer's  burning  wrapt  me 
round. 
Howard.   Peters,  yon  know  me  Catholic, 
but  English. 


Did  he  die  bravely?    Tell  me  thift,ar 

leave 
All  else  ant(^ 
PeUn,  My  lord,  he  died  mort  hnrclj. 
Howard.  Then  tell  me  alL 
PageL  Ay,  Master  Peters,  tell«. 

Peiert,  Yon  saw  him  how  he  past  aaosg 

the  crowd;  A 

And  ever  as  he  indk'd  the  Spanish  fiisB 
Still  plied  him  with  entreaty  and  lepwA; 
But  Cranmer,  as  the  helmsman  at  the  hchi 
Steers,  ever  looking  to  the  h^ypy  haven 
Where  he  shall  rest  at  night,  moved  to  hii 

death; 
And  I  eonld  see  that  many  silent  hands 
Came  from  the  crowd  and  met  his  ovi; 

and  thus. 
When  we  had  oome  where  Ridley  bant 

with  Latimer, 
He,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  as  one  whosB 

mind 
Is  all  made  ap,  in  haste  put  off  the  rags 
They  had  mock'd  his  misery  with,  and  all 

in  white,  40* 

His  long  white  beard,  which  he  had  never 

^aven 
Since  Henry's  death,  down-sweeping  to  the 

chain 
Wherewith  they  bound  him  to  the  stake, 

he  stood 
More  like  an  ancient  father  of  the  Church 
Than  heretic  of  these  times;  and  still  the 

friars 
Plied  him,  but  Cranmer  only  shook  his  head, 
Or  answer'd  them  in  smiling  negatives; 
Whereat  Lord   Williams  gave   a  sudden 

cry;  — 
<  Make  short !  make  short  1 '  and  so  they 

lit  the  wood. 
Then  Cranmer  lifted  his  left  hand  to  hea- 
ven, 410 
And  thrust  his  right  into  the  bitter  flame; 
And  crying,  in  his  deep  voice,  more  thu 

once, 
*  This    hath    offended  —  this    unworthy 

hand  ! ' 
So  held  it  till  it  all  was  bum'd,  before 
The  flame  had  reached  his  body;  I  stood 

near  — 
Mark'd  him  —  he  never  uttered  moan  of 

pain. 
He  never  stirr'd  or  writhed,  but,  like  a 

statue, 
Unmoving  in  the  greatness  of  the  flame. 
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Gato  up  the  ghost;  and  so  past  martyr- 

IDce  — 

Martyr  I  may  not  call  him — past  —  but 

whither  7  4«o 

PagtL  To  purgatory,  man,  to  purgatory. 

PeUn.  Nay,  but,  my  lord,  he  denied  pur- 

gatfl«T. 
Paget  Why  then  to  hearen,  and  God  ha' 

mercy  on  him ! 
Howard.  I^aget,  despite  his  fearful  here- 


I  knred  the  man,  and  needs  must  moan  for 
him; 

0  Cranmer ! 

Paget,       But  your  moan  is  useless  now. 
Come  out,  my  lord,  it  is  a  world  of  fools. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  V 

Scene  I.  —  London.    Hall  in  the 

Palace 

Queen,  Sib  Nicholas  Heath. 

HeaXk,  Madam, 

1  do  assure  you  that  it  must  be  look'd 

to. 
Calais  is  but  ill-garrison'd,  in  Guisnes 
Are  scarce  two  hundred   men,  and    the 

French  fleet 
Bole  in  the  narrow  seas.  It  must  be  look'd 

to, 

If  war  should  fall  between  yourself  and 
France; 

Or  you  will  lose  your  Calais. 

Mary,  It  shall  be  look'd  to; 

I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  good  Sir  Nich- 
olas. 

Here  is  the  King.  [ExU  Heath. 

EffUer  YfOUP, 

PkiUp,  Sir  Nicholas  tells  you  true. 

And  you  must  look  to  Calais  when  I  go.   10 
Mary,    Go  7    must  you  go,  indeed  — 
again  —  so  soon  ? 
Why,  nature's  lioensed  vagabond,  the  swal- 
low, 
That  might  live  always  in  the  sun's  warm 

h^urt. 
Slays  longer  here  in  our  poor  North  than 

you— > 
Knows    where    he    nested  —  erer   comes 
again. 
PhOip.  And,  Madam,  so  shaU  L 


Mary,  O,  will  you  ?  will  you  ? 

I  am  faint  with  fear  that  you  will  come  no 
more. 
PhUw,  Ay,  ay;  but  many  Toices  call  me 

nence. 
Mary,  Voices  —  I  hear  unhappy  rumors 
—  nay,  19 

I  say  not,  I  believe.    What  voices   call 
you 

Dearer  than  mine  that  should  be  dearest  to 
yon? 

Alas,  my    lord !    what    voices    and    how 
many? 
Philip,  The  voices  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon, 

Granada,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan,  — 

The  voices  of  Franche  -  Comt^,  and  the 
Netherlands, 

The  voices  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 

Tunis,  and  Gran,  and  the  Philippines, 

And  all  the  fair  spice-islands  of  the  East 
Mcary  (admiringly).  Yon  are  the  mighti- 
est monarch  upon  earth, 

I  but  a  little  Queen;  and  so,  indeed,         30 

Need  vou  the  more. 
Philip.  A  little  Queen  t  but  when 

I  came  to  wed  your  majesty,  Lord  How- 
ard, 

Sending  an  insolent  shot  that  dash'd  the 
seas 

Upon  us,  made  us  lower  our  kingly  flag 

To  yours  of  England. 
Mary.  Howard  is  all  English  t 

There  is  no  king,  not  were  he  ten  times 
king. 

Ten  times  our  husband,  but  must  lower  his 

fl«g 
To  that  of  England  in  the  seas  of  England. 

Philip,  Is  that  y^ur  answer  ? 
Mary*  Being  Queen  of  England, 

I  have  none  other. 
PhiUp.  So. 

Mary,  But  wherefore  not 

Helm  the  huge  vessel  of  your  State,  my 
liege,  41 

Here  by  the  side  of  her  who  loves  you 
most? 
Philip,  No,  madam,  no  !  a  candle  in  the 
sun 
Is  all  but  smoke  —  a  star  beside  the  moon 
Is  all  but  lost;  your  people  will  not  crown 

me  — 
Tour  people  are  as  cheerle«  as  year  clime. 
Hate  me  and  mine;  witness  the  Drawls, tha 
gibbets. 
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Here  swings  a  Spaniard  —  there  an  Eng- 
lishman; 
The  peoples  are  unlike  as  their  complex- 
ion; 
Tet  will  I  be  jour  swallow  and  return  — 
Bat  now  I  cannot  bide. 

Mary.  Not  to  help  me  t 

They  hate  me  also  for  my  love  to  you,       5a 
My  Philip;  and  these  judgments  on  the 

land  — 
Harvestless     autumns,     horrible     agues, 
plague  — 
Philip.  The  blood  and  sweat  of  heretics 
at  the  stake 
Is  6od*8  best  dew  upon  the  barren  field. 
Bum  more  ! 
Marj.    I  will,  I  will;  and  yon  will  stay  ? 
Pkihp.    HaTO  I  not  said?    Madam,  I 
came  to  sue 
Tour  Council  and  yourself  to  declare  war. 
Mary.  Sir,  there  are  many  English  in 
your  ranks  60 

To  help  your  battle. 

PkUip.  So  far,  good.    I  say 

I  came  to  sue  your  Council  ana  yourself 
To  declare  war  against  the  King  of  France. 
Mar^.  Not  to  see  me  ? 
Philip.  Ajf  madam,  to  see  you. 

Unalterably  and  pesteringly  fond  ! 

\_A8ide, 
But  soon  or  late  you  must  have  war  with 

France; 
King  Henry   warms  your  traitors  at  his 

heardi. 
Carew  is  there,  and  Thomas  Stafford  there. 
Courtenay,  belike  — 

Mary,  A  fool  and  featherhead  I 

Philip.   Ay,  but  they  use  his  name.     In 
brief,  this  Henry  70 

Stirs  up  your  land  against  you  to  the  in- 
tent 
That  you  may  lose  your  English  heritage. 
And  then,  your  Scottish  namesake  marry- 
ing 
The  Dauphin,  he  would  weld  France,  Eng- 
land, Scotland, 
Into  one  sword  to  hack  at  Spain  and  me. 
Mary.   And  yet  the    Pope   is   now  col- 
leagued  with  France; 
Tou  make  your  wars  upon  him   down  in 

Italy  — 
Philip,  can  that  be  well  7 

Philip.  Content  you,  madam ; 

Tou  must  abide   my  judgment,   and   my 
father's. 


Who  deems  it  a  moat  just  and  haij  wv.  it 
The  Pope  would  cast  the  Spaniaxd  oit  of 

Naples; 
He  calls  us  worse  than  Jews,  Mooni  Si» 

cens. 
The  pope  has  pushed  hia  horns  beyond  hit 

mitre  — 
Beyond  his  provinoe.     Now, 
Duke  Alva  will  bat    touch  luni  on  tbi 

horns. 
And  he  withdraws;  and  of  hia  holy  head— 
For  Alva  is  true  son  of  the  tnie  Chucii— 
No  hair  is  harm'd.    Will  yon  not  hidp  me 

here? 
Mary.   Alas  !  the  Council  will  not  hesr 

of  war. 
They  say  your  wars  are  not  the  wars  of 

England.  90 

They  will  not  lay  more  taxes  on  a  land 
So  hunger -nipt  and  wretched;  and  yon 

know 
The  crown  is  poor.    We  have  given  the 

church-lands  back. 
The  nobles  would  not;  nay,  they  dapt  their 

hands 
Upon  their  swords  when  ask'd;  and  there- 
fore Grod 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.    What 's  to  be 

done  ? 
Sir,  I  will  move  them  in  your  cause  again. 
And  we  will  raise  us  loans  and  subsidies 
Among  the   merchants;  and   Sir  Thonuis 

Gresham 
Will  aid  us.     There  is  Antwerp  and  the 

Jews.  100 

Philip.   Madam,  my  thanks. 
Mary,       And  you  will  stay  your  going  ? 
Philip.   And  further  to   cQscourage  and 

lay  lame 
The  plots  of  France,  altho'  you   love  her 

not, 
Tou  must  proclaim  Elizabeth  your  heir. 
She  stands  between  you  and  the  Queen  of 

Scots. 
Mary.   The  Queen  of  Scots  at   least  is 

Catholic. 
Philip.   Ay,  madam.  Catholic;  but  I  will 

not  have 
The  King  of  France  the  King  of  England 

too. 
Mary.    But  she  's  a  heretic,  and,  when  I 

am  gone,  109 

Brings  the  new  learning  back. 

Philip.  It  must  be  done 

Tou  must  proclaim  Elizabeth  your  heir. 
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Mary.  Then  It  is  done;  but  70a  will 
stay  your  goiug 
Somewhat  Mjond  your  settled  pnrpoee  7 

PkOip.  No ! 

Manf.   What,  not  one  day  ? 

Phihp*  Ton  beat  upon  the  roek. 

Mwrw.  And  I  am  broken  there. 

PhUw.  Is  this  a  place 

To  wail  in,  madam  ?  what !  a  public  hall  ? 
Go  in,  I  pray  yon. 

Mary.  Do  not  seem  so  changed. 

Say  g^;  but  only  say  it  loyingly. 

Philip.  You  do  mistake.    1  am  not  one 
to  change.  119 

I  noTer  loTed  yon  more. 

Mary.  Sire,  I  obey  yon. 

Come  quickly. 

PkO^  Ay.  [Exii  Umry. 

Enter  Count  db  Feria. 

Feria  (atide).    The  Queen  in  tears  ! 
PkOm.  Feria  I 

Hast  tnon  not  mark*d  —  come  closer  to 

mine  ear  — 
How  doubly  aged  this  Queen  of  ours  hath 

grown 
Since  she  lost  hope  of  bearing  us  a  child  ? 
Feria.  Sire,  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd 

it,  so  have  1. 
Philip^  Hast  thou  not  likewise  mark'd 
Elizabeth, 
How  fair  and  royal  —  like  a  queen,  in- 
deed? 
Feria.  Allow  me  the  same  answer  as  be- 
fore— 
That  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd  her,  so 
hare  L 
PkSw.  Good,  now;  methinks  my  Queen 
u  like  enough  130 

To  leaTc  me  by  and  by. 

Feria,  To  leare  yon,  sire  7 

Philip.  I  mean  not  like  to  liye.    Elisa- 
beth— 
To  Fhilibert  of  Savoy,  as  you  know, 
We  meant  to  wed  her;  but  I  am  not  sure 
She  will  not  senre  me    better  —  so  my 

Queen 
Would  leaye  me  —  as  —  my  wife. 
Feria.  Sire,  eyen  so. 

Philip.  She  will  not  haye  Prince  Phili- 

bert  of  Sayoy. 
Feria.  No,  sire. 
Philip.        I  haye  to  pray  you,  some  odd 


To  sound  the  Princess  carelessly  on  this; 
Not  as  from  me,  but  as  your  phantasy;    140 
And  tell  me  how  she  takes  it 
Feria.  Sire,  I  will. 

Philip.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  Phili- 
bert 
Shall  be  the  man;  and  I  shall  urge  his 

suit 
Upon  the  Queen,  because  I  am  not  certain 
You  understand,  Feria. 
Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.  And  if  you  be  not  secret  in  this 
matter. 
You  understand  me  there,  too  ? 

Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.  You  must  be  sweet  and  supple, 
like  a  Frenchman. 
She  is  none  of  those  who  loathe  the  honey- 
oomb. 

\_Exit  Feria. 

J^nler  Renari>. 

Renard.  My  liege,  I  bring  you  goodly 

tidings. 
Philip.  Well  ? 

Renard.  There  will  be  war  with  France, 
at  last,  my  liege;  151 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  a  bull-headed  ass. 
Sailing  from  France,  with  thirty  English- 
men, 
Hath  taken  Scarboro'  Castle,  north  of  York; 
Proclaims  himself  protector,  and  affirms 
The  Queen  has  foneited  her  right  to  reign 
By  marriage  with  an  alien  —  other  things 
As  idle;  a  weak  Wyatt  1    Little  doubt 
This  buzz  will  soon  be  silenced;  but  the 

Council  — 
I  haye  talk'd  with  some  already  —  are  for 
war.  160 

This  is  the    fifth    conspiracy  hatch'd   in 

France; 
They  show  their  teeth  upon  it;  and  your 

Grace, 
So  you  will  take  adyice  of  mine,  should 

stay 
Yet  for  a  while,  to  shape  and  guide  the 
eyept. 
PhUip.  Good  !  Renard,  I  will  stay  then. 
Renard.  Also,  sire, 

Might  I  not  say  —  to  please  your  wife,  the 
Queen  ? 
Philip.  Ay,  Renard,  if  you  eare  to  put 
it  so. 

[Exeunt 
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Scene  II 

A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Maby,  sitting :  a  rose  in  her  hand.    Lady 
CuutENCS.    Alice  m  the  background, 

Mary,  Look !  I  have  plmy'd  with  this 
poor  rose  so  long 
I  have  broken  off  the  head. 

Lady  Clarence,       Yoor  Grace  hath  been 
More  merciful  to  many  a  rebel  head 
That  should  haye    fallen,   and  may  rise 
again. 
Mary,  There  were  not  many  hang'd  for 

w  yatt's  rising. 
Lady  Clarence,   Iskyf  not  two  hundred. 
Mary,  I  could  weep  for  them 

And  her,  and  mine  own  self  and  all  the 
world. 
Lady   Clarence,   For    her?    for  whom, 
your  Grace  ? 

Enter  Usher. 


Usher. 


The  Cardinal. 


Enter  Cardinal  Pole  (Mart  rises), 

Mary,   Reginald   Pole,  what  news  hath 

plagued  thy  heart  ? 
What  makes  thy  faTor  like  the  bloodless 

head  lo 

Fallen  on  the  block,  and  held  up  by  the 

hair? 
PhiUp  ?  — 

P<ke,  No,  Philip  is  as  warm  in  life 

As  ever. 

Mary,     Ay,  and  then  as  cold  as  ever. 
Is  Calais  taken  ? 

Pole.  Cousin,  there  hath  chanced 

A  sharper  harm  to  England  and  to  Rome 
Than  Calais  taken.     Julius  the  Third 
Was  ever  just,  and  mild,  and  father-like; 
But    this    new    Pope    CarafPa,    Paul    the 

Fourth, 
Not  only  reft  me  of  that  legateship  19 

Which  Julius  gave  me,  and  the  legateship 
Annexed  to  Canterbury  — nay,  but  worse  — 
And  yet  I  must  obey  the  Holy  Father, 
And   so   must  you,  good  cousin ;  —  worse 

than  all, 
A  passing  bell  toird  in  a  dying  ear  — 
He  hath  cited  me  to  Rome,  for  heresy. 
Before  his  Inquisition. 

Mary.  I  knew  it,  cousin, 


But  held  from  yoa  aU  papers   sent  bj 

Rome, 
That  yon  migfat  rest  among  na,  till  tbe 

Pope, 
To  compass  which  I  wrote  myself  to  Bone, 
Reversed  his  doom,  and  that  yoa  might  mi 

seem  y> 

To  disobey  his  HoUneas. 

Pole.  He  haies  FInhp; 

He  is  all  Italian,  and  he  hates  the  Spsa- 

iard; 
He  cannot  dream  that  /  adviaed  the  war; 
He  strikes  thro'  me  at  Philip  and  youself. 
Nay,  but  I  know  it  of  old,  he  hatea  me 

too; 
So  brands  me  in  the  atare  of  Christendom 
A  heretic ! 
Now,  even  now,  when  bow*d  before  my 

time, 
The  house  half-ruin'd  ere  the  lease  be  oat; 
When  I  should  gnide  the  Church  in  peace 

at  home,  40 

After  my  twenty  years  of  banishment, 
And  all  my  lifelong  labor  to  uphold 
The  primacy  —  a  heretic  !     Long  ago^ 
When  I  was  ruler  in  the  patrimony, 
I  was  too  lenient  to  the  Lutheran, 
And  I  and  learned  friends  among  onrselyet 
Would   freely  canvass  certain   Lutheran' 

isms. 
What  then,  he  knew  I  was  no  Lutheran. 
A  heretic  I 
He    drew   this   shaft    against  me   to  the 

head,  so 

When  it  was  thought  I  might  be  chosen 

Pope, 
But  then  withdrew  it.     In  full  consistory, 
When  I  was  made  archbishop,  he  approved 

me. 
And  how  should  he  have  sent  me  legate 

hither, 
Deeming  me   heretic  ?    and   what  heresy 

smce  ? 
But  he  was  evermore  mine  enemy. 
And  hates  the  Spaniard  —  fiery-choleric, 
A  drinker  of  black,  strong,  volcanic  wines. 
That  ever  make  him  fierier.     I,  a  heretic  ? 
Your   Highness   knows   that  in    pursuing 

heresy  60 

I  have  gone  beyond  your  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, — 
He   cried  '  Enough  !   enough  ! '    before  his 

death,  — 
Gone  beyond  him  and  mine  own  natural 

man  — 
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It  was  God'i  oaoBe  —  fo  far  they  call  me 
now 

The  scourge  and  batcher  of  their  English 
church. 
Mary.  Have  courage,   your  reward   is 

heaTen  itself. 
PdU.  They  eroan  amen;    they  swarm 
into  the  nre 

Like  flies — for  what?  no  dogma.    They 
know  nothine; 

TImt  bum  for  nothmg. 

Juary,  You  have  done  your  best. 

Pole,  Haye  done  my  best,  and  as  a  faith- 
ful son,  70 

That  all  day  long  hath  wrought  his  father's 
work, 

When  back  he  comes  at  evening  hath  the 
door 

Shot  on  him  by  the  father  whom  he  loved, 

His  early  follies  cast  into  his  teeth, 

And  the  poor  son  tum*d  out  into  the  street 

To  sleep,  to  die  —  I  shall  die  of  it,  cousin. 
Mary,  I  pray  you  be  not  so  disconso- 
late; 

I  still  will  do  mine  utmost  with  the  Pope. 

Poor  oousin  ! 

Have  not  I  been  the  fast  friend  of  your 
life  80 

Sinee  mine  began,  and  it  was  thought  we 
two 

Might  make  one  flesh,  and  cleave  unto  each 
other 

As  man  and  wife  ? 

Pole,  Ah,  cousin,  I  remember 

How  I  would  dandle  you  upon  my  knee 

At  lisping -age.    I  watch  d  you  dancing 
once 

With  your    huge    father;   he  look'd  the 
Great  Harry, 

You  but  his  cockboat;  prettily  you  did  it, 

And  innocently.     No  —  we  were  not  made 

One  flesh  in  happiness,  no  happiness  here; 

But  now  we  are   made  one  flesh  in  mis- 
ery; 90 

Our  bridemaids  are   not  lovely  —  Disap- 
pointment, 

Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil-tongue, 

Labor-in-vain. 

Mary.  Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,  cousin,  peace  I    I  am  sad  at  heart 
myself. 
Pole,  Our  altar  is  a  mound  of  dead  men's 
clay. 

Dog  from  the  grave  that  yawns  for  ns  be- 
yond; 


And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

groom. 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

bride  — 
Mary.   Have  you  been  looking  at  the 

<  Dance  of  Death '  ? 
Pole,  No;    but   these    libellous    papers 

which  I  found  100 

Strewn  in  your  palace.    Look  you  here  ^^ 

the  Pope 
Pointing  at  me  with  *  Pole,  the  heretic. 
Thou  hast  burnt  others,  do  thou  bum  thy- 
self. 
Or  I   will  bum   thee;'    and    this   other; 

see  I  — 
'  We  pray  continually  for  the  death 
Of  our  accursed  Queen  and  Cardinal  Pole.' 
This  last —  I  dare  not  read  it  her.     [Aside. 
Mary.  Away ! 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  ? 
I  thought  you  knew  me  better.     I  never 

read, 
I  tear  them;  they  come  back   upon  my 

dreams.  no 

The  hands  that  write  them  should  be  burnt 

clean  oflF 
As  Cranmer's,  and  the  fiends  that  utter 

them 
Tongue-torn  with  pincers,  lash'd  to  death 

or  lie 
Famishing  in  black  cells,  while  famish  *d 

rats 
Eat  them  alive.    Why  do  they  bring  me 

these? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ? 

Pole.  I  had  forgotten 

How  these  poor  libels  trouble  you.     Youi 

pardon. 
Sweet  cousin,  and  farewell !     *  O   bubble 

world. 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly  I ' 
Why,  who  said  that  ?     I  know  not  —  trae 

enough  I  130 

[Puis  up  the  papen,  ail  but  the  last, 

which  falls.     Exit  Pole. 
Alice,   If  Uranmer's  spirit  were  a  mock- 
ing one. 
And  heard  these  two,  there  mi^t  be  sport 

for  him.  [Aside, 

Mary.  CUurence,    they  hate   me;    even 

while  I  speak 
There  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 
In  some  dark  closet,  some   long  gallery, 

drawn. 
And  panting  for  my  blood  as  I  go  by. 
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Lady  Clarence,  Nay,  madam,  there  be 
loyal  papers  too, 
And  I  have  often  found  them. 
Mary,  find  me  one  I 

Lady    Clarence.   Ay,  madam;    but    Sir 
Nicholas  Heath,  the  Chancellor, 
Would  see  your  Highness. 
Mary,        Wherefore  should  I  see  him  ? 
Lady  Clarence,  Well,  Madam,  he  may 
bring  you  news  from  Philip.  131 

Mary,  So,  Clarence. 
Lady  Clarence.  Let  me  first  put  up  your 
hair; 
It  tumbles  aU  abroad. 

Mary.  And  the  gray  dawn 

Of  an  old  age  that  neyer  will  be  mine 
Is  all  the  dearer  seen.    No,  no;  what  mat- 
ters ? 
Forlorn  I  am,  and  let  me  look  forlorn. 

Enter  Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 

Heaih.  I  bring  your  Majesty  such  g^ey- 
ous  news 
I  grieve  to  bring  it.    Madam,  Calais  is 
taken. 
Mary,  What  traitor  spoke  ?    Here,  let 
my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  him  and  bum  him  for  a  Lutheran.    140 
Heath.   Her  Highness  b  unwell.     I  will 

retire. 
Lady  Clarence.  Madam,  your  Chancel- 
lor, Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
Mary.   Sir  Nicholas  1    I  am  stunn'd  — 
Nicholas  Heath  ? 
Methought  some  traitor  smote  me  on  the 

head. 
What  said  you,  my  good   lord,  that  our 

brave  English 
Had  sallied  out  from  Calais   and   driven 

back 
The  Frenchmen  from  their  trenches  ? 

Heath.  Alas  !  no. 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over  which 
Oar  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hundred  years 
Is  France  again. 

Mary,  So;  but  it  is  not  lost  — 

Not  yet.     Send  out;  let  England  as  of  old 
Rise  lionlike,  strike  hard  and  deep  into  15a 
The  prey  they  are  rending  from  her  —  ay, 

and  rend 
The  renders  too.     Send  out,  send  out,  and 

make 
Musters  in  all  the  counties;  gather  all 
From   sixteen  years  to  sixty;  collect  the 
fleet; 


Let  erery  eraft  that  oarries  saQ  aad  gn 
Steer  toward  Calais.    Guisoes  is  not  tita 
yet? 
Heath.  Guianes  is  not  taken  yet 
Mary.  There  yet  is  hope. 

HeaA.  Ah,  madam,  but  yoor  people  in 
so  oold;  ife 

I  do  mueh  fear  that  England  will  not  esn. 
Methinka  there  is  no  manhood  left  amosg 

UB. 

Mary.  Send  oat;  I  am  too  weak  to  etir 

abroad. 
Tell  my  mind  to  the  Council — to  the  Fu«> 

iiament; 
Proclaim  it  to  the  winds.    Thoa  art  eold 

thyself 
To  babble  of  their  eoldness.    O,  woold  I 

were 
My  father  for  an  hour  I    Away  now  — 

ouiok !  lExii  HeaOt 

I  hoped  I  had  served  God  with  all  mj 

mieht ! 
It  seems  I  have  not.    Ah !  much  heresy 
Shelter'd  in  Calais.     Saints,  I   have  re- 
built 170 
Tour  shrines,  set  up  your  broken  images; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.    Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  England  be  de- 
famed 
Thro'  all  her  angpry  chronicles  hereafter 
By  loss  of  Calais.  Grant  me  Calais.  Philip, 
We  have  made  war  upon  the  Holy  Father 
All  for  your  sake.    What  good  oould  come 

of  that  ? 
Lady  Clarence.  No,  Madam,  not  against 

the  Holy  Father; 
You  did  but  help  King  Philip's  war  with 

France, 

Tour  troops  were  never  down  in  Italy.    iSo 

Mary.  I  am  a  byword.    Heretic  and  rebel 

Point  at  me  and  make  merry.  Philip  gone  ! 

And  Calais  gone  !    Time  that  I  were  gone 

too ! 
Lady  Clarence.   Nay,  if  the  fetid  gutter 

had  a  voice 
And  cried  I  was  not  clean,  what  should  I 

care  ? 
Or  you,  for  heretic  cries  ?    And  I  believe. 
Spite  of  your  melancholy  Sir  Nicholas, 
Tour  England  is  as  loyal  as  myself. 

Mary  (seeing  the  paper  dropt  by  Pole). 

There  !  there  !  another  paper  I   Said 

you  not 
Many  of  these  were  loyal  ?    Shall  I  try    190 
If  this  be  one  of  such  ? 
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Lady  Clarence,  Let  it  be,  let  it  be. 

God  piurdoii  me !    I  bave  neyer  yet  found 

one*  lAside. 

Mary  {reads).  *  Yonr  people  bate  jou  as 

your  buBband  bates  you.' 

C]ax«aee»  Clarenoe,  wbat  bave  I  done? 

wbat  nn 
Bejond  aU  graoe»  all  pardon  ?    Motber  of 

God, 
Tboa  knowest  nerer  woman  meant  so  well. 
And  fttfed  so  ill  in  tbis  disastrous  world. 
Mj  people  bate  me  and  desire  my  deatb. 
Lady  Clarence.  No^  madam,  no. 
Mary.  My  busband  bates  me,  and  de- 
sires my  deatb.  mo 
Lady  Clartnee.  No,  madam;  tbese  are 

Hbels. 
Mary.  I  bate  myself,  and  I  desire  my 

deatb« 
Lady  Clarence.  Long  liye  yoor  Majesty  I 
Sball  Alice  sing  yon 
One  of  ber  pleasant  songs?    Alios,  my 

ebild. 
Bring  ns  your  lute  (Alioe  ^oet).    Tbey  say 

tba  i^oom  of  Saul 
Was  ligbten'd  by  young  DaTid*s  barp. 

Mary.  Too  young ! 

And  neTtr  knew  a  Pbilip. 

Re-^nter  AucB. 


He  bates  me  I 


Give  me  tbe  lute. 


{She  smps.) 


Hspliisi  doom  of  wonian  bappy  tn  betrotbiag  t 
Beauty  pMMS  like  a  breatb,  and  lore  is  lost  in 

loatbiag.  a  to 

Low,  my  lute ;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say  tbe 

woridis  Dotbing  — 

Low,  late,  low  1 
Lofe  will  borer  round  tbe  flowers  wben  tbey 

first  awaken; 
Lore  will  fly  tbe  fsllen  leaf,  sad  not  be  oTsr* 


Lew,  my  lute  1  O,  low,  my  late  t  we  fsde  sad 
aiefotsaken  — 

Low,  dear  late,  low  I 

Take  it  away  I  not  low  enoogb  for  me ! 

AUee.  Yonr  Grace  batb  a  Tow  yoioe. 

Mary.  How  dare  you  say  it  ? 

Eren  for  tbat  be  bates  me.    A  low  Toice 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  wbere  none  can  bear  ! 
A  Toiee  of  sbipwreek  on  a  sboreless  sea  I 
A  low  Toice  from  tbe  dust  and  from  tbe 
grave !  au 


(Sitting  an  the  ground),    Tbere,  am  I  low 

enongb  now  ? 
Alice.  G<wd  Lord  !  bow  grim  and  gbastly 

looks  ber  Grace, 
Witb  botb  ber  knees  drawn  upward  to  be? 

cbin. 
Tbere  was  an  old-world  tomb  beside  my 

fatber's. 
And  tbis  was  open'd,  and  tbe  dead  were 

found 
Sitting,  and  in  tbis  fasbion;  sbe  looks  a 

corpse. 

Enter  Ladt  Magdalen  Dacbbs. 

Lady  Magdalen.  Madam,  tbe  Count  de 
Feria  waits  without. 
In  bopes  to  see  your  Highness. 

Lady  Clarence  {pointmgto  Mary).    Wait 

be  must  —  ajo 

Her  t»no«  .gun     Sbe  neither  lee.  i>or 

bears, 
And  may  not  speak  for  hours. 

Lady  Magdalen.  Unbappiest 

Of  queens  and  wives  and  women  ! 

Aice  (tn  the  foreground  with  Lady  Mag- 
dalen). And  all  along 
Of  Pbilip. 
Lady  Magdalen.  Not    so  loud  !     Our 
Clarence  tbere 
Sees  ever  such  an  aureole  round  tbe  Queen, 
It  gilds  tbe  greatest  wronger  of  ber  peace, 
Who  stands  tbe  nearest  to  ber. 

AUce.  Ay,  tbb  Pbilip; 

I  used  to  lore  the  Queen  witb  all  my 

heart  — 
God  help  me,  but  metbinks  I  lore  ber 

less 
For  such  a  dotage  upon  such  a  man.        a^* 
I  would  I  were  as  tall  and  strong  as  yon. 
Lady  Magdalen.  1  seem  half-shamed  at 

times  to  be  so  talL 
Alice.  You  are  the  stateliest  deer  in  all 
the  herd  — 
Beyond  bis  aim  —  but  I  am   small  and 

scandalous, 
And  loye  to  bear  bad  tales  of  Philip. 

Lady  Magdiden.  Why  ? 

I  ncTer  beard  him  utter  worse  of  yon 
Than  tbat  you  were  low-statured. 

AUce.  Does  be  think 

Low  stature  is  low  nature,  or  all  women's 
Low  as  bis  own  ? 
Lady  Magdalen.  Tbere  yon  strike  in  tbe 
naiL 
Tbb  coarseness  is  a  want  of  phantasy,     afo 
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It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman  low; 
Sin  is  too  doll  to  see  beyond  himself. 
AUee.  Ah,  Magdalen,  sin  is  bold  as  well 
asdoU. 
How  daied  he  ? 
Ladff  Magdalen.  Stupid  soldiers  oft  are 
bdd. 
Poor  ladsy  they  see  not  what  the  general 


A  risk  of  Qtter  rain.    I  am  not 
Beyond  his  aim,  or  was  not. 

Alice,  Who  ?  N^  yoo  ? 

Tell,  tell  me;  save  my  credit  with  myself. 
Lady  Magdalen,  I  never  breathed  it  to 

a  bird  in  the  eaves. 
Would  not  for  aU  the  stars  and  maiden 

moon  a6o 

Our  drooping  Qneen  should  know!     In 

Hampton  Court 
My  window  look'd  upon  the  corridor; 
And  I  was  robing;  —  this  poor  throat  of 

mine 
Barer  than  I  should  wish  a  man  to  see  it,  — 
When  he  we  speak  of  drove  the  window 

baek, 
And,  like  a  thief,  push'd  in  his  royal  hand ; 
But  by  Grod's  providence  a  good  stout  staff 
Lay  near  me,  and  you  know  me  strong  of 

arm. 
I  do  believe  I  lamed  his  Majesty's 
For  a  day  or  two,  tho',  g^ve  the  devil  hb  due, 
I  never  found  he  bore  me  any  spite.         371 
Alice,  I  would  she  could  have  wedded 

that  poor  youth, 
My  Lord  of  Devon,  —  light  enough,  God 

knows. 
And  mixt  with  Wyatt*s  rising,  —  and  the 

boy 
Not  out  of  him  —  but  neither  cold,  coarse, 

cruel. 
And  more  than  all  —  no  Spaniard. 

Lady  Clarence,  Not  so  loud. 

Lord  Devon,  girls  I  what  are  yon  whisper- 
ing here  ? 
Alice.   Probing    an    old    state-secret  — 

how  it  chanced 
That  this  young  earl  was  sent  on  foreign 

travel, 
Not  lost  his  head. 

Lady    Clarence,    There    was    no    proof 

against  him.  280 

Alice,   Nay,  madam;  did  not  Gardiner  in- 
tercept 
A  letter  which  the  Count  de  Noailles  wrote 
To  that  dead  traitor  Wyatt,  with  f uU  proof 


Of  Coortenay's  treaaoa?    What 
of  that? 

Lady  Clarence,  Some  say  that  Gaidiser, 
out  of  love  for  him, 
Burnt  it,  and  some  relate  that  it  was  Unt 
When   Wyatt    saek'd    the    Chanselki^ 

house  in  Southwa^ 
Let  dead  things  reat. 

AUee.  Ay,  and  with  him  who  died 

Alone  in  Italy. 

Lady  Clarenee.  Mneh  ehanged,  I  hssc^ 
Had  put  off  levity  and  pat  gravenesa  00. 
The  foreign  eonrts  report  £m  in  his 


Noble  as  his  yonng  person  and  old  shield. 
It  might  be  so  —  but  all  is  over  now; 
He  caught  a  chill  in  the  lagoona  of 
And  di^  in  Fadna. 
Mary  (looking  vp  suddenly).  Died  in  the 

true  ^th  ? 
Lady  Clarence,  Ay,  madam,  hiqipny. 
Mary.  ELappier  he  tbui  L 

Lady  Magdalen.  It  seems  her  Highness 
hath  awaken'd.    Think  yon 
That  I  might  dare  to  tell  her  that  the 
count  — 
Mary.  I  will  see  no  man  hence  for  ever- 
more, 
Saving  my  confessor  and  my  fousin  Pole. 
Lady  Magdalen,   It  is  the  Count  de  Fe- 
ria,  my  dear  lady.  301 

Mary,   What  count  ? 
Lady  Magdalen,   The  Count  de   Feria, 
from  his  Majesty 
King  Philip. 

Mary,    Philip  !  quick  !  loop  up  my  hair  I 
Throw  cushions  on  that  seat,  and  made  it 

thronelike. 
Arrange  my  dress  —  the  gorgeous  Indian 

shawl 
That    Philip  brought    me    in  our  happy 

days  I  — 
That  covers    all.     So  —  am  I    somewhat 

queenlike. 
Bride    of  the    mightiest    sovereign    upon 
earth? 
Lady  Clarence,   Ay,  so  your  Grace  would 
bide  a  moment  yet.  310 

Mary,  No,   no,  he  brings  a  letter.     I 
may  die 
Before  I  read  it    Let  me  see  him  at  once. 

Enter  Couirr  de  Feria  (kneels), 

Feria.     I    trust    your    Grace    is    welL 
(Aside,)    How  her  hand  burns  I 
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^  j^ary.    I  am  not  well,  but  it  will  better  oie, 

^ir  Count,  to  read  the  letter  which  you 

brine. 

Feria,  Madam,  I  bring  no  letter. 

Mary,  How  I  no  letter  ? 

Feria,   His  Highness  is  so  vez^d  with 

strange  affairs  — 
Mary.  That  his  own  wife  is  no  affair  of 

his. 
Feria.  Nay,  madam,  nay !  he  sends  his 
▼eriest  love,  319 

And  says  he  will  come  quickly. 

Marp,  Doth  he,  indeed  ? 

Too,  sir,  do  you  remember  what  you  said 
When  last  you  came  to  England  ? 

Feria.  Madam,  I  brought 

My  Kind's  congratulations;  it  was  hoped 
Tour  Highness  was  once  more  in  nappy 

sUte 
To  sriTe  him  an  heir  male. 

Mary,  Sir,  yon  said  more ; 

Toa  said  he  would  come  quickly.     I  had 

horses 
On  all   the    road  from  Dover,  day  and 

night; 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night  and 

day; 
Bat  the  child  came  not,  and  the  husband 

came  not; 
And  yet  he  will  come  quickly.  —  Thou  hast 
learnt  330 

Thy  lesson,  and  I  mine.    There  is  no  need 
For  Philip  so  to  shame  himself  again. 
Return, 
And  tell  him  that  I  know  he  comes  no 

more. 
Tell  him  at  last  I  know  his  love  is  dead, 
And  that  I  am  in  state  to   bring  forth 

death  — 
Tbon  art  commission* d  to  Elizabeth, 
And  not  to  me  I 

Feria,       Mere  compliments  and  wishes. 
But  shall  I  take  some  message  from  your 
Grace? 
Mary.  Tell  her  to  come  and  dose  my 
dying  eyes,  340 

And  wear  my  crown,  and  dance  upon  my 
grave. 
Feria,  Then  I  may  say  your  Grace  will 
see  your  sister  ? 
Tonr  Grace  is  too  low-spirited.     Air  and 

sunshine. 
I  would  we  had  yon,  madam,  in  our  warm 

Spain. 
Too  droop  in  your  dim  London. 


Mary,  Have  him  away  ! 

I  sicken  of  his  readiness. 

Lady  Clarence.  My  Lord  Count, 

Her  Highness  is  too  ill  for  colloquy. 

Feria  (kneels  and  kisses  her  hand),  I  wish 
her  Highness  better.  {Aside.)  How 
her  hand  burns  I  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  III 

A  House  near  London 

Elizabeth,  Stewabd  of  the  Housb- 
HOLD,  Attendants. 

Elvsaheth,  There 's  half  an  angel  wrong'd 

in  your  account; 

Methinks  I  am  all  angel,  that  I  bear  it 

Without  more  ruffling.     Cast  it  o'er  again. 

Steward,   I  were  whole  devil  if  I  wrong'd 

you,  madam.  ^Exit  Stewa^. 

Attendant,  The  Count  de  Feria,  from 

the  King  of  Spain. 
Elizabeth,   Ah  !  —  let  him  enter.     Nay, 
yon  need  not  go:       [7\i  her  Ladies. 
Remain  within  the  chamber,  bat  apart. 
We'll  have  no  private  conference.    Wel- 
come to  England  I 

^ritor  Feria. 

Feria,  Fair  island  star  ! 

Elizabeth,     I    shine  I     What    else,    Sb 

Count  ? 
Feria.  As  far  as  France,  and  into  Philip's 
heart.  10 

My   King  would  know  if  you  be  fairly 

served. 
And  lodged,  and  treated. 

Elizabeth,  You  see  the  lodging,  sir. 

I  am  well-served,  and  am  in  everything 
Most  loyal  and  most  natef  ul  to  the  Queen. 
Feria.  You  should  be  grateful   to  my 
master,  too. 
He  spoke  of  Uiis;  and  unto  him  you  owe 
That  Mary   hath  acknowledged  you  her 
heir. 
Elizabeth.  No,  not  to  her  nor  him;  bat 
to  the  people, 
Who  know  my  right,  and  love  me,  as  I  love 
The  people !  whom  God  aid  I 

Feria.  You  will  be  Queen, 

And,  were  I  Philip  — 

Elisabeth.  Wherefore  pause  you  —  what? 

Feria.   Nay,  but  I  speak  frcun  mine  own 

self,  not  him.  *» 

Your  royal  sister  cannot  last;  your  hand 
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W^ill  be  maoh  coveted  I    Wbmi  a  delicate 

one  I 
Our  Spanish  ladies  have  none  sach  —  and 

there, 

Like  sun-gilt  breathings  on  a  frosty  dawn — 
That  hovers  round  your  shoulder  — 

Elizabeth,  Is  it  so  fine  ? 

Troth,  some  have  said  so. 

Feria,       —  would  be  deemed  a  miracle. 
Elizabeth,  Your  Philip  hath  gold  hair 
and  golden  beard;  30 

There  most  be  ladies  muy  with  hair  like 
mme. 
Feria,  Some  few  of  Gothic  blood  have 
golden  hair. 
But  none  like  yours. 
Elizabeth,       I  am  happy  yon  approve  it. 
Feria,  But  as  to  Philip  and  your  Grace, 
—  consider,  — 
If  such  a  one  as  yon  should  match  with 

Spain, 
What  hinders  but  that  Spain  and  England 

join'd 
Should  make  the  mightiest  empire  earth 

has  known. 
Spain  would  be  England  on  her  seas,  and 

England 
Mistress  of  the  Indies. 

Elizabeth.  It  may  chance  that  England 
Will  be  the  Mistress  of  the  Indies  yet,  40 
Without  the  help  of  Spain. 

Feria.  Impossible ; 

Except  you  put  Spaiu  down. 
Wide  of  the  mark  even  for  a  madman's 
dream. 
Elizabeth.   Perhaps;  but  we  have  seamen. 
Count  de  Feria, 
I  take  it  that  the  King  hath  spoken  to  you; 
But  is  Don  Carlos  such  a  goodly  match  ? 
Feria.   Don  Carlos,  Ma&m,  is  but  twelve 

years  old. 
Elizabeth,   Ay,  tell  the  King  that  I  will 
muse  upon  it; 
He  is  my  good  friend,  and  I  would  keep 

him  so; 
But  —  he    would    have    me    Catholic    of 
Rome,  50 

And  that  I  scarce  can  be;  and,  sir,  till  now 
My  sister's  marriage,  and  my  father's  mar- 
riages, 
Make  me  full  fain  to  live  and  die  a  maid. 
But  I  am  much  beholden  to  your  King. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  tell  me  ? 


Feria.  Ko^iag, 

Save  that  methooght  I  gathered  froa  Ai 

Queen 
That  she  would  see  your  Giaoe  beCon  Ab 

—  died. 
Elizabeth.  God's  death  1  and  irhadm 

roake  yon  not  before  ? 
We  dally  with  our  lazy  moments  hen, 
And  hers  are  number'd.     Honei  tkn, 

without !  fc 

I  am  mneh  beholden  to  the  King^  jov 

master. 
Why  did  you  keep  me  prating  ?    Honeib 

there  I  [I^oei^  iSiiabeth,  *. 

Feria,  So  froma dear  sl^falls  the  thn- 

derbolt ! 
Don  Carlos  ?  Madam,  if  you  marry  W3m, 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  yoor  *Gedi 

death,' 
And  break  your  paces  in,  and  make  yos 

tame. 
God's  death,  forsooth  —  yoa  do  noi  knov 

King  Philip !  [£zJL 

Scene  IV 
Lo.vDON.  Before  the  Palace 

A  light  burning  within.    Voices  of  the  mght 

passing. 

First.   Is  not  yon  light  in  the   Queen's 

chamber  ? 
Second.  Ay, 

They  say  she  's  dying. 

First.  So  is  Cardinal  Pole. 

May  the  great  angels  join  their  wings,  and 

make 
Down  for  their  heads  to  heaven  ! 
Second.  Amen.     Come  on. 

[^Exeunt. 
Two  Others. 

First.  There  *s  the  Queen's  light.   I  hear 

she  cannot  live. 
Second.  God  curse  her  and  her  legate ! 
Grardiner  bums 
Already;  but  to  pay  them  full  in  kind. 
The  hottest  hold  in  all  the  devil's  den 
Were  but  a  sort  of  winter.     Sir,  in  Guern- 
sey, 
I  watch'd  a  woman  bum;  and  in  her  agony 
The  mother  came  upon  her  —  a  child  was 

bom  — 
And,  sir,  they  hnrl'd  it  back  into  the  fire. 
That,  being  but  baptized  in  fire,  the  babe 
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Might  be  in  fire  for  ever.    Ah,  good  neigh- 
bor, 
There  should  be  something   fierier  than 

fire 
To  yield  them  their  deserts. 

First.  Amen  to  all 

Your  wish,  and  further  I 

A  Third  Voice,  Deserts  !  Amen  to  what  ? 
Whose  deserts  ?  Yours  ?  You  have  a  eold 
ring  on  your  finger,  and  soft  raiment  about 
your  body;  and  is  not  the  woman  up  yon- 
der sleeping  after  all  she  has  done,  in  peace 
and  quietness,  on  a  soft  bed,  in  a  closed 
room,  with  light,  fire,  physic,  tendance; 
and  I  have  seen  the  true  men  of  Christ 
lying  famine-dead  by  scores,  and  under  no 
ceiling  but  the  cloud  that  wept  on  them, 
not  for  them. 

First.  Friend,  tho'  so  late,  it  is  not  safe 
to  preach. 
You  had  best  go  home.  What  are  yon  ?  30 
Third,  What  am  I  ?  One  who  cries 
continually  with  sweat  and  tears  to  the 
Lord  God  that  it  would  please  Him  out  of 
His  infinite  love  to  break  down  all  king- 
ship and  queenship,  all  priesthood  and  pre- 
lacy; to  cancel  and  abolish  all  bonds  of 
human  allegiance,  all  the  magistracy,  all 
the  nobles,  and  all  the  wealthy;  and  to 
send  us  sfain,  according  to  His  promise, 
the  one  Kine,  the  Christ,  and  all  things  in 
conmion,  as  m  the  day  of  the  first  church, 
when  Christ  Jesus  was  King.  4a 

First,   If  ever  I  heard  a  madman,  —  let  *s 
away  I 
Why,  you  long-winded  —  Sir,  you  go  be- 
yond me. 
I  pride  myself  on  being  moderate. 
Grood  night  I    Go    home  I     Besides,  yon 

curse  so  loud. 
The  watch  will  hear  yon.    Gret  you  home 
at  once.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  V 

London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace 

A  Gallery  an  one  side.  The  moonlight 
streaming  through  a  range  of  windows  on 
the  wall  opposite.  Mary,  Lady  Clar- 
ence, Lady  Magdalen  Dacreb,  Alice. 
Quern  pacing  the  Gallery.  A  toriting- 
table  in  front.  Queen  comes  to  the  tahU 
and  writes  and  goes  again,  pacing  the  Gal' 
lery. 


Lady  Clarence.  Mine  eyes  are  dim:  what 

hath  she  written  ?  read. 
Alice.   *  I  am  dying,  Philip;  come  to  me.' 
Ztady  Magdalen.  There  —  up  and  down, 

poor  lady,  np  and  down. 
Alice,   And  how  her  shadow  crosses  one 
by  one 
The  moonlight  casements  patterned  on  the 

wall. 
Following  her  like  her  sorrow  I    She  turns 
again. 
[Queen  sits  and  torites,  and  goes  again. 
Lady  Clarence.   What  hath  she  written 

now  ? 
Alice.  Nothing;  but '  come,  come,  come,' 
and  all  awry, 
And  blotted  by  her  tears.    This  cannot 
last.  [IQueen  returns, 

Mary.  I  whistle  to  the  bird  has  broken 
cage,  10 

And  all  in  vain.  [Sitting  down, 

Calais    eone  —  Guisnes    gone,    too  —  and 
Philip  gone  I 
Lady  Clarence.  Dear  madam,  Philip  is 
but  at  the  wars; 
I  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  comes  again; 
And  he  is  with  you  in  a  measure  stul. 
I  never  look'd  upon  so  fair  a  likeness 
As  your  great  King  in  armor  there,  his 

hand 
Upon  his  helmet. 

[Pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Philip  on  the 
wall. 
Mary.  Doth  he  not  look  noble  ? 

I  had  heard  of  him  in  battle  over  seas, 
And  I  would  have  my  warrior  all  in  arms. 
He  said  it  was  not  courtly  to  stand  hel- 
meted  ai 

Before  the  Queen.    He  had  hb  gracious 

moment, 
Altho'  you'll  not  believe  me.    How  he 

smiles 
As  if  he  loved  me  yet  I 
Lady  Clarence.  And  so  he  does. 

Mary.  He  never    loved  me  —  nay,  he 
could  not  love  me. 
It  was  his  father's  policy  against  France. 
I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he. 
Poor  boy  !  [  Wequ. 

Alice.  That  was  a  lusty  boy  of  twentv- 
seven;  [Aside. 

Poor  enough  in  God's  grace  ! 

Mary.  And  all  in  vain  ! 

The    Queen  of  Scots  is  married  to  the 

Dauphin,  31 
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And  GhmilM,  the  lord  of  this  low  worid,  U 


And  all  his  waxs  and  wisdoms  put  awny; 
And  in  a  moment  I  shall  follow  him. 
Ladjf  Clarmee.  JSlmj^  dearest  lady,  see 

yonr  good  physician. 
Mary,  Dmgs  —  ont  he  knows  they  can- 
not help  me  —  says 
That  rest  is  all  —  tells  me  I  mnst  not 

think  — 
That  I  most  rest  —  I  shall  rest  by  and 

by. 
Catch  the  wild  cat»  cage  him,  and  when  he 

springs 
And  maims  himself  against  the  bars,  say 

'rest'  40 

Why,  yon  mnst  kill  him  if  yon  wonld  have 

him  rest  — 
Dead  or  alive,  yon  cannot  make  him  happy. 
Ladjf  Clarence,  Toor  Majesty  has  lived 

so  pure  a  life, 
And  done  such  mighty  things  by  Holy 

Church, 
I  trust  that  Grod  will  make  yon  happr  yet 
Mary,  What  is  the  strange  thing  happi- 
ness ?    Sit  down  here. 
Tell  me  thine  happiest  hour. 

Lady  Clarence.  I  will,  if  that 

May  make  yonr  Grace  forget  yourself  a 

little. 
There  runs  a  shallow  brook  across  our  field 
For  twenty  miles,  where  the  black  crow 

flies  five,  50 

And  doth  so  bound  and  babble  all  the  way 
As  if  itself  were  happy.     It  was  May-time, 
And  I  was  walking  with  the  man  I  loved. 
I  loved  him,  but  I  thought  I  was  not  loved. 
And  both   were   silent,   letting    the   wild 

brook 
Speak  for  us  —  till  he  stoop'd  and  gathered 

one 
From  out  a  bed  of  thick  forget-me-nots, 
Look'd  hard  and  sweet  at  me,  and  gave  it 

me. 
I  took  it,  tho'  I  did  not  know  I  took  it, 
And  put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  at  once  60 
I  felt  his  arms  about  me,  and  his  lips  — 
Mary,  O  God  I     I  have  been  too  slack, 

too  slack; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers  even  among  our 

guards  — 
Nobles  we  dared  not  touch.     We  have  but 

burnt 
The  heretic  priest,  workmen,  and  women 

and  children. 


We^  famine^  i^g^M^i  fsveiry  stwnwj  vnd^ 

wrath, — 
We  have  so  play'd  the  eowud;  hit  If 

God*s  grace. 
We  m  IbllowThilip's  leading,  and  istip 
The  Holy  OflBoe  here  —  f^ann  the  wM, 
And  burn   the  tarea  with   nnqneiMfciyi 

flrel  n 

Bnm  I  — 

Fie,  what  a  savor  I  tell  the  eooks  tocioii 
The  doors  of  all  the  offioee  below. 
Latimer  I 

Sir,  we  are  private  with  our  womee  Iws— 
Ever  &  rongn,  Unnt,  and  nneonrtlTfBlkv-* 
Thon  light  a  torch  that  never  wm  go  eitl 
"Tisont  —  mine  flames.  Women,  omHo^ 

Father 
Has  ta'en  the  leeateship  from  oar  emm 

Was  that  well  done  ?  and  poor  Pole  pisn 

of  it,  h 

As  I  do^  to  the  death.    I  am  bat  a  wci— n, 
I  have  no  power.  —  Ah,  weak  and  sMck 

old  man, 
Sevenlkdd  dishonored  even  in  the  sieht 
Of  thine  own  sectaries  —  No^  no.    l7o  psr^ 

don !  — 
Why,  that  was  fahw;  there  is  the  ri^ 

hand  still 
Beckons  me  hence. 
Sir,  yon  were   burnt  for  heresy,  not  for 

treason, 
Remember  that  I  't  was  I  and  Bonner  did  it, 
And  Pole;  we  are  three  to  one  —  Have  too 

found  mercy  there, 
Grant  it  me  here  —  and  see,  he  smiles  and 

goes,  90 

Gentle  as  in  life. 

Alice.  Madam,  who  goes  ?   King  Philip  ? 
Mary.    No,  Philip  comes  and  goes,  but 

never  goes. 
Women,  when  I  am  dead. 
Open  my  heart,  and  there  yon  will  find 

written 
Two  names,  Philip  and  Calais;  open  his,  — 
So  that  he  have  one,  — 
You  will  find  Philip  only,  policy,  policy,— 
Ay,  worse  than  that  —  not  one  hour  true  to 

me  ! 
Foul  raag^ts  crawling  in  a  fester'd  vice  I 
Adulterous  to  the  very  heart  of  hell  I      ko 
Hast  thou  a  knife  ? 
A  lice.  Ay,  madam,  but  o*  Grod's  mercy  — 
Mary.   Fool,  think'st  thou  I  would  peril 

mine  own  soul 
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By  alaiighier  of  the  body  ?    I  could  not, 

Not    this  way  —  calloiui  with  a  constant 

stripe, 
Unwoandable.    The  knife ! 

AUce.  Take  heed,  take  heed  I 

The  blade  is  keen  as  death. 

Maty.  This  Philip  shall  not 

Stare  in  upon  me  in  my  haggardness; 
Old,  miserable,  diseased, 
Incapable  of  children.    Come  thou  down. 

r  Cute  out  the  picture  and  throws  it  down, 
Ue  there.    (Wmls,)    O  God,  I  have  kiU'd 
my  Pkilip  I 
AUee.  No,  no 

Madam,  you  have  but  cut  the  oanyas  out; 
We  can  replace  it. 

Manf»  All  is  well  then;  rest  — 

I  will  to  rest;  he  said  I  must  have  rest. 

[Cries  of-  Elizabeth '  m  the  street. 
A  cry  !  W  hat 's  that  ?  Elizabeth  ?  revolt  ? 
A  new  Northumberland,  another  Wyatt  ? 
I  'U  ^ht  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave. 
Lady  Clarence,  Madam,  your  royu  sister 

comes  to  see  you. 
Manf.  I  will  not  see  her. 
Who  knows  if  Boleyn's  daughter  be  my 

sister? 

I  will  see  none  except  the  priest.    Your 

arm.  [To  Lady  Clarence. 

O  Saint  of  Aragon,  with  that  sweet  worn 

smile  lai 

Among    thy  patient  wrinkles  —  help  me 

hence.  [ExeumL 

The  Pbiut  passes.    Enter  Euzabkth  and 
Sir  William  Cecil. 

Elizabeth,  Good    counsel    yours.  —  No 

one  in  waiting  ?  still. 
As  if  the  chamberlain  were  Death  him- 
self! 
The  room  she  sleeps  in  — is  not  thb  the 

way  ? 
No^  that  way  there  are  voices.    Am  I  too 

late? 
Cecil  .  .  .  God  guide  me  lest  I  lose  the 

way  I  [Exit  Elizabeth. 

CecU.  Many    points    weather'd,    many 

perilous  ones, 
At  last  a  harbor  opens;  but  therein 
Sunk  rocks  —  they  need  fine  steering  — 

much  it  is  130 

To  be  nor  nuul  nor  bigot —  have  a  mind  — 
Nor  let  priests*  talk,  or  dream  of  worlds  to 

be, 


Misoolor  things  about  her — sudden  touches 
For  him,  or  him  —  sunk  rocks;  no  passion- 

ate  faith  — 
But  —  if  let  be  —  balance  and  compromise; 
Brave,  wary,  sane  to  the  heart  of  her — r 

Tudor 
School'd  by  the  shadow  of  death  —  a  Bo- 

leyn,  too. 
Glancing  across  the  Tudor  —  not  so  welL 

Enter  Alice. 

How  is  the  good  Queen  now  ? 

Alice,  Away  from  Philip. 

Back  in  her  childhood  —  prattling  to  her 

mother  140 

Of  her  betrothal  to  the  Emperor  Charles, 

And  childlike-jealous  of  him  again  —  and 

once 
She  thank'd  her  father  sweetly  for  his  book 
Against  that  godless  German.    Ah,  those 

days 
Were  happy.    It  was  never  merry  world 
In  Enirland  since  the  Bible  came  among  us. 
Cem,  And  who  says  that  ? 
Alice,  It  i>  a  Mying  among  the  C.tho- 

ucs. 
Cecil,  It  never  will  be  merry  world  in 
England 
Till  all   men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and 
poor.  ISO 

Alice,  The  Queen  is  dying,  or  you  dare 
not  say  it 

Enter  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth,  The  Queen  is  dead. 
Cecil,      Tlien  here  she  stands  I  my  hom- 
age. 
Elizabetk,  She  knew  me,  and   acknow- 
ledged me  her  heir, 

Pray'd  me  to  pay  her  debts,  aiMl  keep  the 
Faith; 

Then  claspt  the  cross,  and  pass'd  away  in 
peace. 

I  left  her  lying  still  and  beautiful, 

Moro  beautiful  than  in  life.     Why  would 
you  vex  yourself. 

Poor  sister  ?    Sir,  I  swear  I  have  no  heart 

To  be  your  Queen.  To  reign  is  restless 
fence, 

Tierce,  quart,  and  trickery.     Peace  is  with 
the  dead.  160 

Iler  life  was  winter,  for  her  spring  was 
nipt; 

And  she  loved  much:  pray  God  she  be  for- 
given ! 
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Ceet?.   Peace  with  the  dead,  who  neYer 
were  at  peace ! 
Tet  she  loved  one  so  maeh  — I  needs  must 

say  — 

That  never  English  monarch  dying  left 

England  so  little. 
Elizabeth*  But  with  Cecil's  aid 

And  others,  if  oar  person  be  secured 

From  traitor  stabs  —  we  will  make  Eng- 
land great. 


Enter  Pagbt,   and  other  Lobdb  op  thi 
Council,  Sir  Ralph  Ba^enhail,  efc; 

Lards.  God  save  Elizabeth,  the Qneoief 

England  1 
BagenhaU.  Grod   save  the  Crown!  tfae 

Papacy  is  no  more.  170 

Paget  (aside).  Are  we  so  sure  of  thtt? 
AocUtmation.  God  saire  the  QdnbI 
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SHOW-DAY  AT   BATTLE    ABBEY,  1876 

A  GARDEN  here  —  May  breath  and  bloom  of  spring 

The  cuckoo  yonder  from  an  English  elm 

Crying,  *  With  my  false  egg  I  overwhelm 

The  native  nest;'  and  fancy  hears  the  ring 

Of  harness,  and  that  deathful  arrow  sing, 

And  Saxon  battle-axe  clang  on  Norman  helm. 

Here  rose  the  dragon-banner  of  our  realm; 

Here  fought,  here  fell,  our  Norman-slander'd  king. 

O  Garden  blossoming  out  of  English  blood  ! 

O  strange  hate-healer  Time  !     We  stroll  and  stare 

Where  might  made  right  eight  hundred  years  ago; 

Might,  right  ?  ay,  good,  so  all  things  make  for  ^kxI 

But  he  and  he,  if  soul  be  soul,  are  where 

Each  stands  full  face  with  all  he  did  below. 
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BnoAin),  created  Archbishop  of  CarUerbury  by  the  Antipope  BenedieL 

Aldrrd,  a  rchbishop  of  York. 

Tn  Norman  Bishop  or  Ix>!nx>H. 

Hasold,  Earl  of  Wefsez^  aftenoardt  King  f^f  England 

Tosno,  Earl  of  yorthumbria 

OuKTH,  Earl  of  East  Anglia 

LaorwiK.  Earl  of  Kent  and  Essex 
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Oonrr  Willuui  ov  Nobmaudt. 

WiLLXAM  RUVDI. 

WnxiAM  Malbt,  a  Norman  NoUe,^ 

BDwnr,  Earl  of  Mercia  1    -,         ,  ...         .  ^ , 

UowoAR,  Earl  0/ Norihutnbria  qfter  TotUg  ]  Sont  of  A^gw  t^f  Mmtia. 

Oambx.,  a  Norihwnbrian  Thane, 

OvT,  CotMt  tfPonthieu. 

BoLV,  a  Ponthieu  Fisherman. 

HuoR  Mamot,  a  Norman  Monk, 

Omod  and  Athklbio,  Canontfrom  Waltham, 

The  Qimu,  Edward  the  Co^feuorU  Wife,  Daughter  of  Godwin, 

Aldwtth,  Daughter  of  Alfgar  and  widow  of  Griffj/th.  King  of  Wales, 

KDrra,  Ward  qf  King  Edward. 

Oomtiers,  Earls  and  TIuuim,  Men-«t-Aniu,  Canoiu  of  Walttuun,  Fiahemitn,  etc. 
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ACT  I 

Scene  I.— London.  The  King's  Palace 

(A  comet  seen  through  the  open  toindow,) 

Aldwtth,  6amxl»  CouRTiEBfl  talking  to- 
gether, 

Fint  Courtier,  Lo  t  there  once  more  — 
this  is  the  seventh  nieht  I 
Ton    grimly  -  glaring,    treble  -  brandish'd 

scourge 
Of  England  I 

Second  Courtier,  Horrible ! 
First  Courtier,      Look  you,  there 's  a  star 
That  dances  in  it  as  mad  with  aeony  ! 
Third  Courtier.   Ay,  like  a  spirit  in  hell 
who  skips  and  flies 
To  right  and  left,  and  cannot  scape  the 
flame. 
Second  Courtier,  Steam'd  upward  from 
the  undescendible 
Abysm. 

Pirst  Courtier,  Or  floated  downward  from 
the  throne 
Of  God  Almighty. 

Aldwyth,  (ramel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  means  ? 

GameU  War,  my  dear  lady  I 

Aldwyth,   Doth  this  affright  thee  ? 
Gamel,  Mightily,  my  dear  lady  I 

Aldwyth,  Stand  by  me  then,  and  look 
upon  my  face,  la 

Not  on  the  comet. 

Enter  Morcar. 

Brother  !  why  so  pale  ? 
Morcar,  It  glares  in  heaven,  it  flares 
upon  the  Thames, 


The  people  are  as  thick  as  bees  below, 
They  hum  like  bees,  —  they  cannot  speak 

—  for  awe; 
Look  to  the  skies,  then  to  the  river,  strike 
Their  hearts,  and  hold  their  babies  up  to  it. 
I  think  that  they  would  Molochize  them  too, 
To  have  the  heavens  clear. 
Aldwyth,  They  fright  not  me. 

Enter  Leofwin,  after  him  Gurth. 

Ask  thou  Lord  Leofwin  what  he  thinks  of 

this  I  ai 

Morcar,   Lord  Leofwin,  dost  thou  believe 

that  these 

Three  rods  of  blood-red  fire  up  yonder 

mean 
The  doom  of  England  and  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  ? 
Bishop  of  London  ^passing).  Did  ye  not 
cast  with  bestial  violence 
Our  holy  Norman  bishops  down  from  all 
Their  thrones  in  England?    I  alone  re- 
main. 
Why  should  not  Heaven  be  wroth  ? 

Leofwin,  With  us,  or  thee  ? 

Bishop  of  London,   Did  ye  not  outlaw 
your  archbishop  Robert, 
Robert    of  Jumi^ges  —  well-nigh  murder 
him  too  ?  30 

Is  there  no  reason  for  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ? 
Leofwin,   Why,  then  the  wrath  of  Hea- 
ven hath  three  tails, 
The  devil  only  one. 

[ExU  Bishop  of  London. 

Enter  Archbishop  Stioanp. 

Ask  our  archbishop. 
Stigand  should  know  the  purposes  of  Hea- 
ven. 
Stigand,  Not  I.    I  cannot  read  the  face 
of  heaven; 


^  .  .  .  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  AiueIus 
Compater  HeraldL    {Qny  tf  AmienSf  w,) 
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Perhaps  oar  vines  will  grow  the  better  for 
it 
Leqfwm  {laughing).  He  can  but  read  the 

King's  face  on  his  coins. 
Stigand.  Ay,  ay,  young  lord,  there  the 

Kinjr's  fiuse  is  power. 
Gurth.  O  father,  mock  not  at  a  public 
fear, 
But  tell  us,  is  this  pendent  hell  in  heaven 
A  harm  to  England  ? 

SHaand.  Ask  it  of  King  Edward ! 

And  he  may  tell  thee  /  am  a  hann  to  Eng- 
land. 43 
Old  uncanonical  Stigand  — ask  of  me 
Who  had  my  pallium  from  an  Antipope  I 
Not  he  the  man  —  for  in  our  windy  worid 
^hat  's  up  is  ^th,  what 's  down  is  heresy. 
Our  friends,  the  Normans,  help  to  shake 

his  chair. 
I  have  a  Norman  fever  on  me,  son, 
And    cannot    answer   sanely.  —  What  it 

means? 
Ask  our  broad  earl. 

^Pointing  to  Harold,  who  enierx. 

Harold  (seeing  Gnmel),  Hail,  Gamel,  son 

of  Orm  I 

Albeit  no  rolling  stone,  my  good  friend 

Gamel,  51 

Thou  hast  rounded  since  we  met.    Thy  life 

at  home 
Is  easier  than  mine  here.    Look  I  am  I  not 
Work-wan,  flesh-fallen  ? 

Gamel.  Art  thou  sick,  good  earl  ? 

Harold.   Sick  as  an  autumn  swallow  for 
a  voyage, 
Sick  for  an  idle  week  of  hawk  and  hound 
Beyoad  the  seas  —  a  change  !    When  earn- 
est thou  hither  ? 
Gamel.   To-day,  goo<l  earl. 
Harold.  Is  the  North  quiet,  Gamel  ? 

Gamel.   Nay,  there  be  murmurs,  for  thy 
brother  breaks  us 
With  over-taxing  —  quiet,  ay,  as  yet  —    60 
Nothing  as  yet. 

Harold.  Stand  by  him,  mine  old  friend. 
Thou  art  a  great  voice  in  Northumberland  ! 
Advise  him;  speak   him  sweetly,  he  will 

hear  thee. 
He  is  passionate  but  honest.     Stand  thou 

by  him  ! 
More  talk  of  this  to-morrow,  if  yon  weird 

sign 
Not  blast  us  in  our  dreams.  —  Well,  father 
Stigand  — 

[To  Stigand,  who  advances  to  him. 


Stigand  (pointing  to  tie  oomcC).   Wv 

there,  my  son  ?  is  that  the  doMcf 

Enghuid? 
Harotd.  Why  not  the  doom  of  all  Ai 

world  as  well? 
For  all  the  worid  sees  it  as  well  as  Eni^iaL 
These  meteors  came  and  want  befbte  ov 

dajr.  J» 

Not  harming  any;  it  threatens  ns  no  son 
Than  French  or  Norman.  War?  the  WKit 

that  follows 
Things  that  seem  jerk'd  oot  of  tiie  «■► 

mon  rut 
Of  Nature  is  the  hot  religious  fool, 
Who^  seeing  war  in  heaven,  for  heaWi 

credit 
Makes  it  on  earth — but  look,  where  Ed- 
ward draws 
A  ^nt  foot  hither,  leaning  njpon  Tostig. 
He  hath  learnt  to  love  our  Tnstig  mou  d 

late. 
Leo/win,   And  he  hath  learnt,  despite  tiis 

tiger  in  him. 
To  sleek  and  supple  himself  to  the  KiBg*i 

hand.  fc 

Ourth.  I  trust  the    kingly  tooch  thik 

cures  the  evil 
May  serve  to  charm  the  tiger  out  of  lum. 
Leo/win,  He  hath  as  much  of  eat  ss 

tig^r  in  him. 
Our  Tostig  loves  the  hand  and  not  the  man. 
Harold.   Nay  I     Better  die  than  lie  ! 

Enter  King,  Queen,  and  Tosno. 

Edward.  In  heaven  signs ! 

Sig^  upon  earth  !  signs  everywhere  !  your 

priests 
Gross,  worldly,  simoniacal,  unleam*d  ! 
They  scarce  can  read  their   Psalter;  and 

your  churches 
Uncouth,  unhandsome,  while  in   Normau- 

land  sq 

God  speaks  thro'  abler  voices,  as  He  dwells 
In  statelier  shrines.     I  say   not   this,  as 

being 
Half  Norman-blooded,  nor,  as  some  have 

held, 
Because  I  love  the  Norman  better  —  no, 
But    dreading  Grod's    revenge    upon  this 

realm 
For  narrowness  and  coldness;  and  I  say  it 
For  the  last  time  perchance,  before  I  go 
To   find    the    sweet    refreshment    of    the 

Saints. 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  utter  purity; 


ocbPie.  1 
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I  have  builded  the  great  church  of  Holy 

Peter; 
I  htLxe  wrought    miracles  —  to  Grod   the 
plory  I  —  100 

And  miracleg  will  in  mjr  name  be  wrought 
Hexeafter.  —  I  have  fought  the  fight  and 

J  go  — 

^  •ee  the  flashing  of  the  eates  of  pearl  — 

^>ul  it  is  well  with  me,  tho'  some  of  you 

H^T6  soom*d  me  —  aj  —  bat  after  I  am 

W'oe,  woe  to  England !     I  have  had  a 

vision; 
xlie  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  cave  at  Ephesos 
Rave  tam'd  from  right  to  left. 

Harold.  My  most  dear  master, 

What  matters  ?  let  them  torn  from  left  to 

right 
And  sleep  again. 

Tottig.  Too  hardy  with  thy  King ! 

A  life  m  prayer  and  fasting  well  may  see 
Deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven        na 
Than  thoa,  good  lurother. 

Aidwytk  (atide).  Sees  he  into  thine. 

That  thoa  wouldst  have  his  promise  for  the 

crown  ? 

Edward,  Tostig  says  true;  my  son,  thou 

art  too  hara, 

Koi  staggered  by  this  ominons  earth  and 

heaven; 
But  heaven  and  earth  are  threads  of  the 

same  loom, 
Flay  into  one  another,  and  weave  the  web 
That  may  oonfoand  thee  yet. 

Harold.  Nay,  I  trnst  not. 

For  I  have  served  thee  long  and  honestly. 
Edward.  I  know  it,  son ;  I  am  not  thank- 
less; thou  lai 
Hast  broken  all  my  foes,  lighten'd  for  me 
The  weight  of  this  poor  crown,  and  left  me 

time 
And  peaee  for  prayer  to  gain  a  better  one. 
Twelve  years  of  service !    England  loves 

thee  for  it. 
Tlioa  art  the  man  to  rule  her  ! 

Aldwwtk  (ande).  So,  not  Tostig  I 

Harold.  And  after  those  twelve  years  a 
boon,  my  King, 
Respite,  a  holiday,  —  thyself  wast  wont 
To  love  the  chase,  —  thy  leave  to  set  my 

feet 
On  board,  and  hunt  and  hawk  beyond  the 


! 

Edward.  What,  with  this  flaming  horror 
ovcriiead  ?  i|i 


Harold.    Well,  when  it  passes  then. 
Edtvard.  Ay,  if  it  pass. 

Gro  not  to  Normandy  —  go  not  to   Nor- 
mandy. 
Harold.  And  wherefore  not,  my  King,  to 
Normandy  ? 
Is  not  mv  brother  Wulfnoth  hostage  there 
For  my  dead  father's  loyalty  to  thee  ? 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  hence  and  bring  him 
home. 
Edward.  Not  thee,  my  son;  some  other 

messenger. 

Harold.   And  why  not  me,  my  lord,  to 

Normandy  ?  139 

Is  not  the  Norman  Count  thy  friend  and 

mine  ? 

Edward.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  go  to  Nor- 

mandv. 
Harold,  necause  my  father  drove  the 
Normans  out 
Of  England  ?  —  That  was  many  a  summer 

gone  — 
Fom)tten  and  forgiven  by  them  and  thee. 
Edward.  Harold,  I  will  not  yield  thee 

leave  to  go. 
Harold.    Whv,  then  to  Flanders.    I  will 
hawk  ana  hunt 
In  Flanders. 
Edward.  Be  there  not  fair  woods  and 
fields 
In  England?    Wilful,  wilfal!    Go  — the 

SainU 
Pilot  and  prosper  all  thy  wandering  oat    149 
And    homeward  I  —  I'ostig,    I    am    faint 

Son  Harold,  I  will  in  and  pray  for  thee. 
[^Exitf  Uanina  on  Tostig,  imd  followed  hy 
Stigand,  Morcar,  cmd  Courtiers. 
Harold.   What  lies  upon  the  mind  of  our 
good  King, 
That  he  should  harp  this  way  on  Nor- 
mandy ? 
Queen.  Brother,  the  King  is  wiser  than 
he  seems; 
And  Tostig  knows  it;    Tostig  loves  the 
King. 
Harold.  And  love  should  know;  and  — 
be  the  King  so  wise,  — 
Then  Tostig  too  were  wiser  than  he  secma. 
I  love  the  man,  but  not  his  phantasies. 

Re-enter  Toeno. 

Well,  brother, 
When  didst  thou  hear  from  thy  Northom- 
bria? 
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Tofff^.   When  did  I  hear  aught  bat  this 

*  When*  from  thee  9  i6o 

Leave  me  alone,  brother,  with  my  North- 

nmbria; 
She  is  mjf  misteess,  let  mc  look  to  her ! 
The  King  hath  made  me  earl;  make  me  not 

fool  I 
Kor  make  the  King  a  fool,  who  made  me 

earl  I 
Harold.  No^  Tostig — lest  I  make  my- 
self a  fool 
Wbo  made  the  King  who  made  thee  make 

thee  earL 
Tatdg.   Why  ohafe   me   then?     Thon 

knowest  I  soon  go  wUd. 
Ourtk.  Come,  come  1  as  yet  thon  art  not 

gone  so  wild 
Bat  thou  canst  hear  the  best  and  wisest  of 

US. 
Haroid.  So  says  old  Gurth,  not  I;  yet 

hear  1  thine  earldom,  170 

Tostig,  hath  been  a  kingdom.    Their  old 

crown 
Is  yet  a  force  among  them,  a  sun  set 
But  leaving   light   enough    for    Alfgar's 

house 
To  strike  thee  down  by — nay,  this  ghastly 

glare 
May  beat  their  fancies. 

Tostig,  My  most  worthy  brother, 

Thou    art    the    quietest  man  in   all    the 

world  — 
Ay,  ay,  and  wise  in  peace  and  great  in 

war  — 
Pray  God  the  people  choose  thee  for  their 

king! 
But  all  the  powers  of  the  house  of  God- 
win 
Are  not  enframed  in  thee. 

Harold.  Thank  the  Saints,  no  I 

Bu'  thou  hast  draiu'd  them  shallow  by  thy 

tolls,  itr 

And  thou  art  ever  here  about  the  King. 
Thine  absence  well  may  seem  a  want  of 

care. 
Cling  to  their  love;  for,  now  the  sons  of 

Godwin 
Sit  topmost  in  the  field  of  England,  envy. 
Like  the  rough  bear  beneath  the  tree,  good 

brother, 
Waiti  till  the  man  let  go. 

Tostig.  Good  counsel  truly  1 

I  heard  from  my  Northumbria  yesterday. 
Harold.   Ho^    goes    it    then  with    thy 

Northumbria  ?    WeU  ? 


TctHg.  And  wonldrt  thmt  tkul  it  wt 
aught  elae  than  well?  ip 

HarM.  I  would  it  went  M  wdl  m  lift 
mino  earidom, 
Leofwin's  and  Garth's. 

Toiiig.  YegaveniBnUvMa 

OfoU,  We  have  made  them  wSkka  )^ 

lost  guvenimeat. 
Toitsg,  Ay,  ever  sive  ymiiiwlves  jw 

own  good  wora. 
Let^wm,  An   honeit   gift,  hj  all  tb 
Saints,  if  giver 
And  taker  be  but  honest  1  bat  they  Wbe 
£aeh  other,  and  so  often,  an  Iwest  wodi 
Will  not  believe  them. 

HarM.  I  may  tell  thee,  T«i% 

I  heard  from  thy  Northnmberland  to^. 
Toidg.  From  spies  of  thine  to  spy  bj 
nakedness  m 

In  my  poor  North. 

Harold.         There  is  a  movement  ihm^ 
A  blind  one  —  nothing  yet. 

ToBtig.  Crnah  it  at  oaos 

With  all  the  power  I  have  I— I  nnit— I 

will!  — 
Crush  it  half-bom  I    Fool  still  ?  or  wisdsB 

there, 
My  wise  head-shaking  Harold  ? 

HarM.  Makenot^ 

The  nothing  something.    Wisdom  when  in 

power 
And  wisest  should  not  frown  as  Power,  bat 

smile 
As  kindness,  watching  all,  till  the  true  snot 
Shall  make  her  strike  as  Power:  but  when 
to  strike  —  ao9 

O  Tostig,  O  dear  brother  —  if  they  prance. 
Rein  in,  not  lash  them,  lest  they  rear  and 

run 
And  break  both  neck  and  axle. 

Tostig.  Good  ecain ! 

Grood  counsel  tho'  scarce  needed.     Poor 

not  iivater 
In  the  full  vessel  running  out  at  top 
To  swamp  the  house. 

Leo/win.  Nor  thou  be  a  wild  thing 

Out  of  the  waste,  to  turn  and  bite  the  hand 
Would  help  thee  from  the  trap. 

Tostig.  Thou  playest  in  tone. 

Leqfwin.  To  the  deaf  aader  thee,  that 
wilt  not  dance 
However  wisely  charm'd. 

Tostig.  No  more,  no  more  I 

Gurth.  1  likewise  cry  *no  more.'    Un- 
wholesome talk 
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)fot  Godwin's  houM  !  Leofwin,  thou  bast  a 

tongue  I 
T<o>^>  thou  look'st  M  thou  wouldst  spring 

npon  him. 
Saint  Otafy  not  while  I  am  by  I    Come, 

oomey 
ioin  hands,  let  brethren  dwell  in  unity; 
Let  kith  and  kin  stand  close  as  our  shield- 
wall. 
Who  breaks  ns  then  ?  I  say,  thoa  ^^'^ct  a 

tongue, 
And  Tostig  is  not  stout  enough  to  bear  it. 
Vsi  him  not,  Leofwin. 

To§iig.  No,  I  am  not  Text,  — 

Aliho'  ye  seek  to  vex  me,  one  and  all. 
I  have  to  make  report  of  my  good  earl- 
dom 930 
To  the  good  King  who  gave  it  —  not  to 

you  — 
Not  any  otjon.  —  I  am  not  vext  at  all. 
Hmrold.  The  King  ?  the  King  is  ever  at 
his  prayers; 
la  all  that  handles  matter  of  the  state 
I  am  the  King. 

Tmdg.  That  shalt  thou  never  be 

If  I  ean  thwart  thee. 
HarM.  Brother,  brother ! 

TctHg.  Away  I 

[ExU  Tostfg. 
Oaam.  Spite  of  this  grisly  star  ye  thr^ 
most  gall 
IVnr  Tostig. 

Ltofwin*    Tostig,  sister,  galls  himself; 
Ha  eaanot  smell  a  rose  but  pricks  his  nose 
Against  the  thorn,  and  rails  against  the 


Qjmnn*  I  am  the  only  rose  of  all  the 

stoek  341 

That  never  thom'd   him;    Edward  loves 

him,  so 
Ta  hala  him.    Harold  always  hated  him. 
Why  —  how  they  fought  when  boys  —  and, 

Holv  Ma^  I 
How  Harold  used  to  beat  him  I 

HarM.  Why,  boys  will  fight. 

Laolwia  woold  often  fight  me,  and  I  beat 

him. 
Evaa  old  Garth  woold  fight.    I  had  much 

ado 
To  hold  mine  own  against  old  Gurth.    Old 

Gorth, 
We  fonght  like  ^reat  States  for  grave 

eaose;  but  Tostig  — 
On  a  sadden  —  at  a  something  —  for  a  no> 

thing—  aso 


The  boy  would  fist  me  hard,  and  when  we 

foueht 
I  conauer'd,  and  he  loved  me  none  the  less, 
Till  thou  wouldst  get  him  all  apart,  and 

tell  him 
That  where  he  was  but  worsted  he  was 

wroug'd. 
Ah  I   thou  hast  taught  the  King  to  spoil 

him  too; 
Now  the  spoilt  child  sways  both.    Take 

heed,  take  heed; 
Thou  art  the  Queen;  ye  are  boy  and  girl 

no  more. 
Side  not  with  Tostig  in  any  violence. 
Lest  thou  be  sideways  guilty  of  the  vio- 
lence. 
(Juem.   Come,  fall  not  fool  on  me.    I 
leave  thee,  brother.  a6o 

HcarM.   Nay,  my  good  sister  — 

[^Exetmt  Queen,  Harold,  Gorth,  and 
Leofwin. 
Aldwvth.  Gramel,  son  of  Omiy 

What  tninkest  thoo  this  means  ? 

^Painting  to  the  comet, 

Chmel,  War,  my  dear  lady, 

War,  waste,  plague,  famine,  all  malignities. 

Aldw^k.  It  means  the  fall  of  Tostig 

from  his  earldom. 
Gomel.  That  were  too  small  a  matter 

for  a  comet ! 
Aldwyth.   It  means    the  lifting  of  the 

house  of  Alfgar. 
Oamd.  Too  small !  a  comet  would  not 

show  for  that  I 
Aldwyth.  Not  small  for  thee,  if  thoo 

canst  compass  it. 
GameL  Thv  love  ? 

Aldwyth,  As  moch  as  I  can  give  thee, 
man; 
This  Tostig  is,  or  like  to  be,  a  tyrant.      »7» 
Stir  up  thy  people;  oust  him  I 

Gomel.  And  thy  love  ? 

Aldwyth.  As  moch  as  thou  canst  bear. 
Gomel.  I  ean  bear  all. 

And  not  be  giddy. 
Aldwyth.  No  more  now;  to-morrow. 

Scene  II 

In  the  Garden.    The  King's  House 
NEAR  London.    Sunset 

Ediih.  Mad  for    thy  mate,    passionate 
nightingale  !  — 
I  love  thee  for  it  —  ay,  hot  stay  a  moment; 
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H€  cmn  but  stay  a  moment;  he  ii  soing. 
I  £un  wcmld  hear  him  coming!  —  near 


Somewhere  —  to  draw  him  nearer  with  a 
chann 
thine  to  thine  1 


II 


(Smgmg.) 

Lore  it  oomo  with  aMogand  a  smile, 
Welooma  Lore  with  a  imile  and  a  long. 
Love  oaa  itaT  bat  a  little  wliile. 
Why  eannot  he  etay  ?    They  call  him  away. 
Ye  do  him  wrong,  ye  do  him  wrong; 
Lore  will  etay  for  a  whole  life  long. 

Enter  Habold. 

HwrM.  The  nightingales  in  HaTering- 
atte-Bower 
Sang  oat  their  Iotos  so  loud  that  Edward's 


praT« 
Were  deaxen'd  and  he  pray'd  them  domb, 

and  thns 
I  dnmb  thee  too^  my  wingless  niriitingale  I 

[AtsmoAtfr. 

EdUk.    Thoa   art   my  mnsie  I    Would 

their  wings  were  mine 

To  follow  thee  to  Flanders !    Most  thoa 

go? 

Hanwd,  Not  mast,  bat  wilL    It  is  bat 

for  one  moon. 
EdUk,  Leav-ing  so    many  foes  in   Ed- 
ward's haU  20 
To  league  against  thy  weal.    The  Lady 

Aldwyth 
Was  here  to-day,  and  when  she  touch'd  on 

thee 
She  stammer*d  in  her  hate;  I  am  sure  she 

hates  thee, 
Pants  for  thy  blood. 

HarM,   Well,  I  have  g^ven  her  cause  — 
I  fear  no  woman. 

Edith.  Hate  not  one  who  felt 

Some  pity  for  thy  hater  I     I  am  sure 
Her    morning    wanted    sunlight,    she    so 

praised 
The  convent  and  lone   life  —  within   the 

pale  — 
Beyond  the  passion.     Nay  —  she  held  with 

Edward, 
At  least  methought  she  held  with  holy  Ed- 
ward, 30 
That  marriage  was  half  sin. 

Harold.  A  lesson  worth 

Finger  and  thumb  —  thus  (snaps  his  Jir^ 
gers). 

And  my  answer  to  it  — 


See  here  —  an  interworea  HaaiEl 
T.k.tib«.tiu.««;Iwind— 4MI 

waza 
From  Edward  when  I  eoiiiB  agui.  kj, 

would  she? 
She  to  shnt  op  my  bkneom  m,  the  diikl^ 
Thoa  art  aiy  nan,  thj  doiitar  m  ■■§ 


Edith  (taking  dc  ring).  Yea,  bat  BtA 


HarM.  That'aatnwrfBvl 

For  if  the  NorthtakeflreylihoaldbebMk; 
I  shall  be,  goon  enough. 

EdiA.  Ay,  hot  lait  MgM 

An  otH  dream  that  ever  came  and  went  — 

HarM.  A  gnat  that  T«zt  thy  pOlovl 

Had  I  beoi  by,  4s 

I  would  have  s^oil^  hia  hom.    Mygbli 

what  was  it  ? 
Editk.  O  that  thoa  wert  not  going  1 
For  so  methought  it  waa  our  mairisg^- 

mom. 
And  while  we  stood  together,  a  dead  ana 
Rose  from  behind  the  altar,  ton  awar 
My  marriage  ring,  and  rent  my  hndsl 

▼eil; 
And  then  I  tum'd,  and  saw  the  ehoieh  sU 

flU'd 
With  dead  men  upright  from  their  graves, 

and  all  so 

The  dead  men  made  at  thee  to  murder 

bOoe, 
But  thou  didst  back  thyself  against  a  pillar, 
And  strike  among  them  with  thy  battle- 
axe — 
There,  what  a  dream  ! 
HarM.    Well,  well  —  a    dream  —  no 

more  I 
Edith.   Did  not  Heaven  speak  to  men  in 

dreams  of  old  ? 
HarM.  Ay  —  well  —  of  old.    I  tell  thee 

what,  my  child; 
Thou  hast  misread  this  merry  dream  of 

thine. 
Taken  the  rifted  pillars  of  the  wood 
For  smooth  stone  columns  of  the  sanctnazy, 
The  shadows  of  a  hundred  fat  dead  deer  «o 
For  dead  men's  ghosts.     True,   that  the 

battle-axe 
W^^as  out  of  place;  it  should  have  been  the 

bow. — 
Come,  thou  shalt    dream    no  more  such 

dreams;  I  swear  it. 
By  mine  own  eyes  —  and  these  two  sap- 
phires —  these 
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Twiu  rubies,  that  are  amulets  against  all 

llie  kisses  of  all  kind  of  woniankiud 

la   FUnden,   till    the   sea  shall  roll  me 

back 
To  tomble  at  thjr  feet. 

Ediih.  That  would  but  shame  me, 

Bather  than  make  me  vain.    The  sea  may 

roU 
Sand,  shiDgley  shofe-weed,  not  the  living 

roek  70 

Which  ffuarda  the  land. 

Harold,  Except  it  be  a  soft  one, 

And  under-eaten  to  the  fall.    Mine  amu- 
let— 
lUa  laat — upon  thine  eyelids,  to  shut  in 
A  happier  draam.    Sleep,  sleep,  and  thou 

•halt  see 
My  greyhounds  fleeting  like  a  beam  of 

light* 
And  hear  my  peregrine  and  her  bells  in 

heaven; 
And  other  bells  on  earth,  which  yet  are 

heaven's; 
Gaeas  what  they  be. 

Bditk.  He  cannot  guest  who  knows. 

Farewell,  my  king. 
Haroid.     Not  yet,  but  then  —  myqueen. 

lExeunt, 

Enter  Aldwyth  from  the  thicket. 

Atdwifth.  The  kiss  thateharms  thine  eye- 
lids into  sleep  80 
Win  hold  mine  waking.     Hate  him?    I 

eould  love  him 
Move,  tenfold,  than  this  fearful  child  can 

do; 
GrilFvth  I  hated;  whv  not  hate  the  foe 
Of  England  ?    Griflfyth,  when  I  saw  him 

flee. 
Chased  deer-like  up  hb  mountains,  all  the 

blood 
Tliat  should  have  only  pulsed  for  Griffyth 

beat 
For  hb  pursuer.    I  love  him,  or  think  I 

love  him. 
If  he  were  King  of  England,  I  his  queen, 
I  might  be  sure  of  it.     Nay,  I  do  love 

him. — 
She  must  be  eloister'd  somehow,  lest  the 

king  90 

ghoold  vield  hb  ward  to  Harold's  wiU. 

l^hatharm? 
She  hath  but  blood  enough  to  live,  not 

love.  — 
Whn  Hafold  goes  and  Tostig,  shall  I  pky 


The  craftier  Tostig  with  him  ?  fawn  upou 
him? 

Chime  in  with  all  ?  *  O  thou  more  saint 
than  king ! ' 

And  that  were  true  enough.  *0  blessed 
relics  !  * 

*  O  Holy  Peter  I '    If  he  found  me  thus, 

Harold  might  hate  me;  he  b  broad  and 
honest. 

Breathing  an  easy  gladness  —  not  like  Ald- 
wyth ^    • 

For  which  I  strangely  love  him.  Should 
not  England  100 

Love  Aldwyth,  if  she  stay  the  feuds  that 
part 

The  sons  of  Godwin  from  the  sons  of  Alf- 

By  such  a  marrying  ?  Courage,  noble  Ald- 
wyth I 

Let  all  thy  people  bless  thee  I 

Our  wild  Tostig, 

Edward  hath  made  him  earl;  he  would  be 
kin£. 

The  dog  that  snapt  the  shadow  dropt  the 
bone. 


I  trust  he  may  do  well,  thb  Gamel,  whom 
upon,  Ui 
at  the  ( 
Harold 


nay  dc 
I_play  upon,  Uiat  he  may  play  the  note 

rl  i 


wn 


ereat  the  dog  shall  howl  and  run,  and 


Hear  the  King's  music,  all  alone  with  him. 
Pronounced  his  heir  of  England.  m 

I  see  the  goal  and  half  the  way  to  it  — 
Peace-lover  b  our  Harold  for  the  sake 
Of  England's  wholeness  —  so  —  to  shake 

the  North 
With  earthquake  and  disruption  —  some 

division  — 
Then  fling  mine  own  fair  person  in  the  gap 
A  sacrifiM  to  Harold,  a  peace-offering, 
A  scapegoat  marriage  —  all  the  sms  of 

The  houses  on  mine  head  —  then  a  fair 
life  119 

And  bless  the  Queen  of  England  I 
Morcar  (coming  from  the  thicket).    Art 
thou  assured 
By  this,  that  Harold  loves  but  Edith  ? 

Aldwjfth.  Morear  I 

Why  oreep'st  thou  like  a  timorous  beast  of 

prey 
Out  of  the  bush  by  night  ? 

Morear.  I  follow'd  thee. 

Aldwyth.   Follow  my  lead,  and  I  will 

make  thee  earl. 
Morcar.  What  lead  then  ? 
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Harold  loves  me  —  yea,  and  presently 
I  and  Harold  are  betrotlrd  —  and 


Aldwytk.         Thou  shalt  flash  it  secretly 
Among    the    good    Northumbrian    folk, 

that  I  — 
That 
That 

last  — 
Perchance  that  Harold  wrongs  me  ;  tho'  I 
would  not  139 

That  it  should  come  to  that. 

Morcar,  I  will  both  flash 

And  thunder  for  thee. 

Aldwytk,  1  said  'secretly;' 

It  is  the  flash  that  murders,  the  poor  thun- 
der 
Never  harm*d  head. 

Morcar,       But  thunder  may  bring  down 
That  which  the  flash  hath  stricken. 

Aldwytk.  Down  with  Tostig  t 

That  first  of  all.  —  And  when  doth  Harold 
go? 
Morcar,  To-morrow  —  first  to  Bosham, 

then  to  Flanders. 
Aldwytk,   Not  to  come  back  till  Tostig 
shall  have  shown 
And  redden'd  with  his  people's  blood  the 

teeth 

That  shall  be  broken  by  us  —  yea,  and  thou 

Chair'd  in  his    place.    Good -night,  and 

dream  thyself  140 

Their  chosen  earl.  [Exit  Aldwyth. 

Morcar,  Earl  first,  and  after  that 

Who  knows  I  may  not  dream  myself  their 

king? 


ACT   II 

Scene  I.  —  Seashore.  Ponthieu. 

Night 

Harold  and  his  Men,  wrecked, 

Harold.   Friends,  in  that  last  inhospitable 

plunge 
Our  boat  hatb  burst  her  ribs ;  but  ours  are 

whole ; 
I  have  but  bark'd  my  hands. 

Attendant.  I  dug  mine  into 

My  old  fast  friend  the  shore,  and  clinging 

thus 
Felt  the  remorseless  outdraught  of  the  deep 
Haul  like  a  great  strong  fellow  at  my  legs, 
And  then  I  rose  and  ran.     The  blast  that 

came 
So  suddenly  hath  fallen  as  suddenly  — 


Put  thon  the    eomet   and  tint  bbit  t»- 

gether — 
HarM.  Put  thon  thyself  and  mika- 

wit  together.  m 

Be  not  a  fool  I 

Enter  Fishermen  todft  lorcftci,  Hamu 
going  up  to  one  oftkem^  Bloi^. 


Wicked  aearwill-o'-tiie.wi9 ! 
Wolf  of  the  shore !  dog,  with  thy  lyuf 

lights 
Thou  hMt  betray'd  ns  on  these  le^  «f 
thine  ! 

Rolf.  Ay,  but  thon  liest  as  load  as  Iks 
black  herring-pond  behind  thee.  We  bt 
fishermen;  I  came  to  see  after  my  nets. 

Harold.   To  drag  us  into  them.    Fishes 
men  ?  devils  I 
Who,  while  ye  fish  for  men  with  your  &]m 

fires, 
Let  the  mat  deyil  fish  for  yoor  own  soak 

Rolf,  i^ay  then,  we  be  liker  the  blessed 
Aposties;  they  were  fishers  of  men.  Father 
Jean  says.  n 

Harold.  I  had  liefer  that  the  fish  hid 
swallowed  me. 
Like  Jonah,  than  have  known  there  were 

such  devils. 
What's  to  be  done? 

[To  his  Men  —  goes  apart  with  them. 

Fisherman,  Rolf,  what  fish  did  swallow 
Jonah  ? 

Rdf.  A  whale  I 

Fisherman.  Then  a  whale  to  a  whelk  we 
have  swallowed  the  King  of  England.  I 
saw  him  over  there.  Look  thee,  Rolf,  when 
I  was  down  in  the  fever,  she  was  down  with 
the  hunger,  and  thou  didst  stand  by  her  and 
give  her  thy  crabs,  and  set  her  up  again, 
till  now,  by  the  patient  Saints,  she's  as 
crabb'd  as  ever. 

Rolf  And  1 11  give  her  my  crabs  again, 
when  thou  art  down  again.  38 

Fisherman.  I  thank  thee,  Rolf.  Run 
thou  to  Count  Guy;  he  is  hard  at  hand. 
Tell  him  what  hath  crept  into  our  creel,  and 
he  will  fee  thee  as  freely  as  he  will  wrench 
this  outlauder's  ransom  out  of  him  —  and 
why  not  ?  for  what  right  had  he  to  get 
himself  ^Tecked  on  another  man's  land  ? 

Rolf  Thou  art  the  human-heartedest. 
Christian  -  eliaritiest  of  all  crab  -  catchers. 
Share  and  share  alike  !  [Exit 

Harold    (to    Fisherman).    Fellow,    dost 
thou  catch  crabs  ?  49 
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jFltAemon.  Ai  few  m  I  may  in  a  wind, 
nd  lew  than  I  would  in  a  calm.    A  j  I 

Harold,  I  hare  a  mind  that  thoa  shalt 
oaieh  no  more. 

FMerman.  How? 

HaroUL  I  hare  a  mind  to  brain  thee  with 
mine  aze. 

FMerman.  Aj,  do,  do,  and  onr  g^at 
eoQot-erab  will  make  his  nippers  meet  in 
thine  heart;  he  11  sweat  it  out  of  thee,  he  '11 
sweat  it  oat  of  thee  I  Look,  he 's  here  I 
He  11  speak  for  himself.  Hold  thine  own, 
if  thoaeansti  60 

Emtr  Gut,  Couitt  or  FoMTHiEn. 

Harold.  Gay,  Coant  of  Fonthiea  ? 
Gu^.  Harold,  Earl  of  Wessez  ! 

Hwrold.  Thj  Tillaios  with  their   lying 

lights  have  wreck'd  us  ! 
Ouif.  Art  thou  not  Earl  of  Wessez  ? 
Hwrold.  In  mine  earldom 

A  man  may  hang  eold  bracelets  ou  a  bush, 
And  leare  them  for  a  year,  and  coming 

back 
Find  them  again. 

Ouif.  Thou  art  a  mighty  man 

In  thme  own  earldom  ! 

Harold,  Were  such  murderous  liars 

In  Wessez  —  if  I  caught  them,  they  should 

hansT 
Cliff-gibbeted  for  sea-marks,  our  sea-mew 
Winging  their  only  wail ! 

Oug,  Ay,  but  my  men 

Hold  that  the  shipwreckt  are  accoised  of 

God;—  7« 

What  hinders  me  to  hold  with  mine  own 

men? 

Harold,  The  Christian  manhood  of  the 

man  who  reigns ! 
(7tqf.  Ay,  raTC  thy  worst,  but  in  our 
oubliettes 
Thoa  shalt  or  rot  or  ransom.  —  Hale  him 
hence  I      [To  one  of  hit  Attendants. 
Fly  thou  to  William;  tell  him  we  hare 
Harold. 


II 

Bateux.    Palacb 
Couirr  William  and  William  Malit. 


u  We  hold  oor  Sazon  woodcock 
in  the  springe, 
Bui  he  begins  to  Outter.    As  I  think 


He  was  thine  host  in  England  when  I 

went 
To  Tisit  Edward. 

Malet,  Yea,  and  there,  my  lord. 

To  make  allowance  for  their  rougher  fash- 
ions, 
I  found  him  all  a  noble  host  should  be. 
WUUam,    Thou  art  his   friend.     Thou 

know'st  my  claim  on  England 
Thro'  Edward's  promise.    We  hsTC  him  in 

the  toils; 
And  it  were  well  if  thou  shouldst  let  him 

feel 
How  dense  a  fold  of  danger   nets  him 

round,  10 

So  that  he  bristle  himself  against  my  will. 
Malet,  What  would  I  do,  my  lord,  if  I 

were  you  ? 
WiUiam.  What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 
Malet.  My  lord,  he  is  thy  guest. 

fVUliam,  Nay,  by  the  splendor  of  God, 

no  guest  of  mine. 
He  came  not  to  see  me,  had  past  me  by 
To  hunt  and  hawk  elsewhere,  save  for  the 

fate 
Which  hunted  Aim  when  that  un-Sazon 

bUst, 
And  bolts  of   thunder  moulded  in  high 

heaven 
To  serve  the  Norman  purpose,  draTe  and 

crack'd 
His  boat  on  Fonthieu  beach ;  where  our 

friend  Guy  » 

Had  wrung  his  ransom  from  him  by  the 

rack. 
But  that  I  stept  between  and  purchased 

him. 
Translating  his  captivity  from  Guy 
To  mine  own  heuih  at  Bayeuz,  where  he 

sits 
My  ransom 'd  prisoner. 

Afalet,  Well,  if  not  with  gold. 

With  ffolden  deeds  and  iron  strokes  that 

brought 
Thy  war  with  Brittany  to  a  ^foodlier  close 
Than  else  had  been,  he  paid  his  ransom 

back. 
WiUiam.  So  that  henceforth  they  are 

not  like  to  league 
With  Harold  against  me, 

Malet,  A  marvel,  bow 

He  from  the  liquid  sands  of  Coesnon        ji 
Haled  thy  shore-swallow'd,  armor'd  Nor* 

mans  up 
To  fight  for  thee  agam  I 
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WUUoM,  PerehaiMse  agauist 

Their  saver,  saye  thon  tart  him  from  him- 
self. 
MaUt,  Bat  I  should  let  him  home  agmiiit 

my  lord. 
IFiZKam.  Simple  I  let  fly  the  hird  within 

the  hand. 
To  eatch  the  hird  again  within  the  hush  I 
No. 
Smooth  thou  my  way,  hefbre  he  elash  with 

me;  39 

I  want  his  Toice  in  England  for  the  crown, 
I  want  thy  Toioe  with  him  to  bring  him 

round; 
And  being  brave  he  most  be  snbtly  eoVd, 
And  being  tmthf  id  wrought  opon  to  swear 
Yowi  that  he  dare  not  break.    England 

our  own 
Thro'  Harold's  help,  he  shall  be  my  dear 

friend 
As  well  as  thine,  and  thon  thyself  shalt 

have 
Larve  lordship  there  of  lands  and  territory. 
Maia.  I   knew   thy   porpoee;   he  and 

Wnlfnoth  never 
Have  met,  except  in  pnblic;  shall  they 

meet 
In  private  ?     I  have  often    talk'd  with 

Wnlfnoth,  so 

And  stoffd  the  boy  with  fears,  that  these 

may  act 
On  Harold  when  they  meet. 

WiUktm.  Then  let  them  meet ! 

Malet,   I  can  but  love  this  noble,  honest 

Harold. 
William.   Love  him  !  why  not  ?  thine  is 

a  loving  office, 
I  have  commissioned  thee  to  save  the  man. 
Help  the  good  ship,  showing  the  sunken 

rock. 
Or  he  is  wreckt  for  ever. 

Enter  Wiluam  Rufus. 

William  Rufus.  Father. 

William.  Well,  boy. 

William  Rufus.  They  have  taken  away 
the  toy  thou  gavest  me. 
The  Xorman  knight. 

WiUiam.  Whv,  boy  ? 

William  Rufus.  because  I  broke 

The  horse's   leg  —  it  was    mine   own  to 
break;  60 

I  like  to  have  my  toys,  and  break  them  too. 
WiUiam.   Well,  thou  shalt  have  another 
Norman  knight. 


IPillMMi  R^.  And  may  I  hmk  kk 

legs? 
WiOimiL        Yea,  —  get  thee  bom! 
Wmam  l^tsAtf.  I'U  teU  them  I  kn 
had  my  way  with  thee.  \E3bL 

MakL  I  never  know  thee  eheekd^ia 
for  anght 
Save  for  the  prattling  of  thy  little  oHk 
Wmm.  Who  shall  be  kii^  of  E^ 
land.    lam  heir 
Of  England  by  the  promise  of  her  Im^ 
Mm.  Bat  there  the  great   hmMj 
ehoose  their  king,  i| 

The  ehoioe  of  England  is  the  vdss  if 

Wmiam.  I  wiU  be  King  of  En^taaibr 
thelaw% 
The  choice,  and  voioe  of  England. 
MaUl.  Can  tint  bs? 

WilUam.  Tbie  voice  of  any  people  is  the 
sword 
That  guards  them,  or  the  sword  that  bests 

them  down. 
Here  oomes  the  woold-be  what  I  viU 

be — kinglike  .  .  . 
Tho'  scarce  at  ease;  for,  save  oar  medHS 

break. 
More  kinglike  he  than  like  to  provo  ftkiag. 

Enter  Harold,  musing,  with  his  eyes  on  As 

ground. 

He  sees  roe  not  —  and  yet  he  drrams  of  me. 

Earl,  wilt  thou  fly  my  falcons  this  fair  day  ? 

They  are  of  the  bes^  strong-wing'd  against 

the  wind.  80 

Harold  (looking  upsuddenltif,  having  caught 

but  the  last  word).     Which  way  does 

it  blow  ? 

William.  Blowing  for  England,  ha  ? 

Not  yet.    Thou  hast  not  learnt  thy  quarters 

here. 
The  winds  so  cross  and  jostle  among  these 
towers. 
Harold,  Count  of  the  Normans,  thou  hast 
ransom 'd  us. 
Maintained,  and  entertain'd  us  royally  ! 
William.   And  thou  for  us  hast  fought  as 
loyally, 
Which  bmds  us  friendship-fast  for  ever ! 

Harold.  Good  I 

But  lest  we  turn  the  scale  of  courtesy 
By  too  much  pressure  on  it,  I  would  fain, 
Since  thou  bast  promised  Wnlfnoth  home 
with  us,  90 

Be  home  again  with  Wnlfnoth. 
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William.  Stay  —  as  yet 

Tkoa  hast  bat  seen  how  Norman  hands  can 

strike. 
Bat  wmlk'd  our  Norman  field,  scarce  touch'd 

or  tasted 
Ihm  splendors  of  onr  court. 

Hmid.  I  am  in  no  mood; 

I  aboald  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Ctcesing  jour  light. 

WWkmL  Nr.y,  rest  a  week  or  two, 

Aad  we  will  fill  thee  full  of  Norman  sun, 
Aad  send  thee  back  among  thine  island 

mists 
With  laughter. 
Harold.  Count,  I  thank  thee,  but  had 

rather 
Breathe  the  free  wind  from  off  our  Saxon 

downs,  too 

Tbo*  charged  \.ith  all  the  wet  of  all  the 

west. 
WUUoBm.  Why  if  thou  wilt,  so  let  it  be 

—  thou  shalt. 
That  were  a  graceless  hospitality 
To  ehain  the  free  guest  to  the  banquet- 
board; 
To-morrow  we  will  ride  with  thee  to  Har- 

flenr. 
And  see  thee  shipt,  and  pra^  in  thy  behalf 
For  happier  homeward  winds  than  that 

wnich  crack'd 
Unr  bark  at  Fonthieu,  —  yet  to  us,  in  faith, 
A  Mpfu  one  —  whereby  we  came  to  know 
T^y  Talor  and  thy  value,  noble  earl.        no 
Ay,  and  perchance  a  happ^  one  for  thee, 
Aorided — I  will  go  with  thee  to-mor- 


Kay  —  but  there  be  conditions,  easy  ones, 
80  tboQ,  fair  friend,  will  take  them  easily. 

Enter  Page. 
Page,  My  lord,  there  is  a  post  from  over 


With  news  for  thee.  [Exit  Page. 

WUtiam.  Come,  Malet,  let  us  hear ! 

[Exeunt  Count  William  and  Malet. 

Harout.  Conditions?    What  conditions  ? 

pay  him  back 

Hit  ransom?  'easy'  —  that  were  easy  — 

nay- 
No  mooey-loTer  he  !    What  said  the  king  ? 
*  I  pray  yoo  do  not  go  to  Normandy.'      im 
Ajm  nte  hath  blown  me  hither,  bound  me 

too 
With  bitter  obligation  to  the  Count  ^ 


Have  I  not  fought  it  out  ?     What  did  he 

mean  ? 
There  lodged  a  gleaming  grimness  in  his 

eyes. 
Gave  his  shorn  smile  the  lie.    The  walls 

oppress  me. 
And  yon  nuge  keep  that  hinders  half  the 

heaTcn. 
Free  air !  free  field  ! 

[Moves  to  go  out.    A  Man-at-arms  yb^ 
lowi  Aim. 
Harold  (to  the  Man-at-arms).  I  need  thee 

not.     Why  dost  thou  follow  me  ? 
Man-^-amu.   I  have  the  Count's  com- 
mands to  follow  thee. 
Harold.   What  then?    Am  I  in  danger 
in  this  court  ?  130 

Man^t-arms.  I  cannot  tell.    I  have  the 

Count's  commands. 
Harold,  Stand  out  of  earshot  then,  and 
keep  me  still 
In  eyeshot. 
Man^-at-arms.  Yea,  lord  Harold. 

[Withdraws. 

Harold.  Ana  arm'd  men 

Ever  keep  watch  beside  my  chamber  door. 

And  if  I  walk  within  the  lonely  wood. 

There  is  an  arm'd  man  ever  glides  behind  I 

Enter  Malet. 

Why  am  I    follow'd,  haunted,   harass'd, 

watch'd? 
See  yonder ! 

[Pointing  to  the  Man-at-arms. 

Malet,  T  is  the  good  Count's  care  for 

thee ! 

The  Normans  love  thee  not,  nor  thou  the 

Normans,  139 

Or  —  so  they  deem. 

Harold.  But  wherefore  is  the  wind. 

Which  way  soever  the  vane-arrow  swing, 
Not  ever  fair  for  England  ?    Why,  but 

now 
He  said  —  thou  heard'st  him  —  that  I  most 

not  hence 
Save  on  conditions. 
Malet.  So  in  truth  he  said. 

Harold.  Malet,  thy  mother  was  an  Eng- 
lishwoman; 
There  somewhere  beats  an  English  pulse 
in  thee  I 
Malet.  Well  —  for  m  v  mother's  sake  I 
love  your  England, 
But  for  my  father  I  love  Nonnandy. 
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HarM.  Speak  for  thy  mother's  Mke, 

and  tell  me  tme. 
MaUt,  Then  for  my  mother's  sske^  and 
£nghmd'8  sake 
That  soffers  in  the  daily  want  of  thee,     151 
Ohey  the    Count's    conditions^   my  good 
friend. 
Httroid.    How,   Malet,  if  they  he   not 

honorable  I 
Malet,  Seem  to  ohey  them. 
HatnltL  Better  die  than  lie  I 

Malet,  Choose  therefore  whether  thoa 
wilt  hsTe  thy  conscience 
White  as  a  maiden^  hand,  or  whether  Eng- 
land 
Be  shatter'd  into  fragments. 
HarM.  News  from  England  ? 

Malet,  Morcar  and  Edwin  have  stirr'd 
up  the  thanes 
Against  thy  brother  Tostig's  governance; 
And  all  the  North  of  Huniber  is  one  storm. 
HarM.    I   should    be   there,  lialet,  I 
should  be  there  !  161 

MaUl,    And  Tostig  in  his  own  hall  on 
suspicion 
Hath  massacred  the  thane  that  was  his 

guest, 
Gamel,  the  son  of  Orm;  and  there  be  more 
As  villainously  slain. 

Harold.  The  wolf  I  the  beast ! 

Ill  news  for  guests,  ha,   Malet !    More  ? 

What  more  ? 
What  do  they  say  ?  did  Edward  know  of 
this  ? 
Malet.  They  say  his  wife  was  knowing 

and  abetting. 
Harold.  They  say  his  wife  I  —  To  marry 
and  have  do  husband 
Makes  the  wife  fooL    My  God,  I  should  be 
there !  170 

1 11  hack  my  way  to  the  sea. 

Malet.  Thou  canst  not,  Harold ; 

Our  duke   is  all   between   thee    and    the 

sea, 
Our  duke  is  all  about  thee  like  a  God; 
All  passes  block'd.     Obey  him,  speak  him 

fair, 
For  he  is  only  debonair  to  those 
Tliat  follow  where  he  leads,  but  stark  as 

death 
To    those   that    cross   him.  —  Look   thou, 

here  is  Wulfnoth  ! 
I  leave  thee  to  thv  talk  with  him  alone; 
How  wan,  poor  lad  I  how  sick  and  sad  for 
home  I  \Exil  Malet 


HarM   OmOtermg).    Go   aoi  fta  Va^ 
muMj  — go  not  to  Kotnaady  I  * 

£Snler  WuunroiK. 

Poor  brother !  still  a  hootage  I 

Wulfiwlk.  Ten.  all 

Shall  see  the  dewy  Idas  of  dawn  no  man 
Make  blush  the  maiden-white  of  ear  Id 

oliifs. 
Nor  mark  the  aea-bird  looae  Idnidf  nl 

horer 
Above  the  windy  ripple,  and  fill  tl»  ikj 
With  free  sea-langnter — never — savs  » 

deed 
Tliou  eanst  make  yield  thia  izon-mooM 

duke 
To  let  me  go. 

HarM.         Why,  brother,  so  he  will; 
But  on  conditions.    Canst  thon  goen  at 

them? 
Wtdjhotk.  Dmw  nearer,  —  I  was  in  tike 

corridor,  i|d 

I  saw  him  coming  with  his  brother  Odo 
The  Bayenx  bishop,  and  I  hid  myself. 
HarM.  They  did  thee  wrong  who 

thee  hoetage;  thon 

Wtdfhoth.  And  he  spoke  —  Iheaidlum— 
*  This  Harold  is  not  of  the  royal  blood. 
Can  have  no  right  to  the  crown; '  and  Odo 

said, 
'  Thine  is  the  right,  for  thine  the  might; 

he  is  here. 
And  yonder  is  thy  keep.* 
HarM.  No,  Wulfnoth,  no ! 

Wulfnoth.   And    William    laugh'd    and 
swore  that  might  was  right. 
Far  as  he  knew  in  this   poor  world  of 

ours  —  aoo 

'  Marry,  the  Saints  must  go  along  with  us. 
And,  brother,  we  will  find  a  way,'  said 

he  — 
Yea,  yea,  he  would  be  King  of  England. 
Harold.  Never ! 

Wulfnoth.  Yea,  but  thou  must  not  this 

way  answer  him. 
Harold.   Is  it  not  better  still  to  speak  the 

truth  ? 
Wulfnoth.  Not  here,  or  thon  wilt  never 
hence  nor  I; 
For  in  the  racing  toward  this  golden  goal 
He  turns  not  right  or  left,  but   tramples 

fiat 
Whatever  thwarts  him;  hast  thon  never 
heard  »; 
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Bk  saTftgeiy  «t  Alenyon,  —  the  town 

Hong  out  raw  hides  along  their  walls,  and 
•ried, 

*  Work  for  the  tanner.' 

HarM,  That  had  angered  me 

Had  I  been  William. 

WyynUk.        Najr,  but  he  had  prisouers, 

He  tore  their  eyes  out,  sliced  their  bands 
away, 

Aad  flnng  Uiem  streaming  o*er  the  battle- 
ments 

Upoo    the    heads    of    those   who    walk'd 
within  — 

0,  speak  him  fair,  Harold,  for  thine  own 
sakel 
HarM,   Your    Welshman    says,    *The 
Troth  against  the  World,' 

lineh  more  the  truth  against  myself. 
W^/hoik.  Thyself  ? 

Bttt  for  my  sake,  O  brother  I    O,  for  my 

sakel  aao 

HarM,  Poor  Wulf noth  !  do  they  not  en- 
treat thee  well  ? 
Wylfhotk,  I  see  the  blackness  of  my  dun- 
geon loom 
Aeroes  their  lamps  of  revel,  and  beyond 
The  merriest  mnrmnrs  of  their  banquet 

clank 
The  shackles  that  will  bind  me  to  the  wall. 
HarM.  Too  fearful  stilL 
Wylfiudk,     O,  no,  no —  speak  him  fair  ! 
Call  it  to  temporise,  and  not  to  lie; 
Harold,  I  do  not  counsel  thee  to  lie. 
The  man  that  hath  to  foil  a  murderous 
aim  a39 

May,  surely,  play  with  words. 

HarM,  Words  are  the  man. 

Not  even  for  thy  sake,  brother,  would  I  lie. 
Wulfnoih.  Then  for  thine  Edith  ? 
HarM.       There  thou  prick'st  me  deep. 
Wylfnoih.  And  for  our    Mother    Eng- 
land? 
HarM,  Deeper  stilL 

W%d/hoik,   And  deeper  still  the    deep- 
down  oubliette, 
Down  thirty  feet  below  the  smiling  day  — 
In  blackness  —  dogs*  food  thrown  upon  thy 

head. 
And  orer  thee  the  suns  arise  and  set. 
And  the  lark  sings,  the  sweet  stars  come 

and  go. 
And  men  are  at  their  markets,  in  their 

fields. 
And  woo  their  loyes  and  haye  forgotten 
thee;  140 


And  thou  art  apright  in  thy  liying  graye. 
Where  there  is  barely  room  to  shift  thy 

side. 
And  all  thine  England  hath  forgotten  thee; 
And  he  our  lasy-pious  Norman  ICing, 
With  all  his  'Normans  round    him  onoe 

asrain. 
Counts  his  old  beads,  and  hath  forgotten 

thee. 
HarM.  Thou  art  of  my  blood,  and  so  me- 

thinks,  my  boy, 
Thy  fears  infect  me  beyond  reason.   Peace! 
WuLfnoUi.   And   then  our  fiery  Tostig, 

while  thy  hands 
Are   palsied  here,  if   his  Northumbrians 

rise  ay> 

And  hurl  him  from  them,  *- 1  have  heard 

the  Normans 
Count  upon   this  confusion  —  may  he  not 

make 
A  league  with  William,  so  to  bring  him 

back? 
HarM.  That  lies  within  the  shadow  of 

the  chance. 
Wulfnoik.  And  like  a  river  in  flood  thro' 

a  burst  dam 
Descends  the  ruthless  Norman  —  our  good 

King 
Kneels  mumbling  some    old    bone  —  our 

helpless  folk 
Are  wash  d  away,  wailing,   in  their  own 

blood  — 
HarM.   Wailing !  not  warring  ?    Boy, 

thou  hast  forgotten  as9 

That  thou  art  £n?lMl^- 

Wul/hoth.      Then  our  modest  women  — 
I  know  the  Norman  license  —  thine  own 

Edith  — 
HarM.  No  more  !    I  will  not  hear  thee 

—  William  comes. 
Wulfnoik,   I  dare  not  well  be  seen  in 

talk  with  thee. 
Make  thou  not  mention  that  I  spake  with 

thee. 
[MavtM  away  to  the  back  of  the  stage, 

EtUer  WiLUAM,  Malet,  and  Offickk. 

Officer.   We   have  the  man  that  rail'd 
against  thy  birth. 

William.  Tear  out  his  tongoa. 

Officer.  He  shall  not  rail  again. 

He  said  that  he  should  see  confusion  fill 
On  thee  and  on  thine  house. 

William,  Tear  oat  his  eyes, 

And  plunge  him  into  prison. 
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Officer.  It  ihall  be  done. 

\Bxil  OiBeer. 
WUJ&am,  Look  not  mmmiedy  fiur  earl! 
Better  leaye  nndoiie  sto 

Hum  do  bj  bftlTOS  —  tongueleas  mud  eye- 
less, prisoo'd — 
HarM*  Better  methinks  bave  skun  tbe 

maa  at  onee ! 
IFtBiafii.   We  bare  respect  for  man's  iin- 
mortal  soul. 
We   seldom   take    man's  life,  exoept  in 


It  frigbts  tbe  traitor  more  to  maim  and 
bUnd. 
Harold.  In  mine  own  land  I  sboold  baye 
soom'd  the  man. 
Or  lasb'd  bis  raseal  back,  and  let  bim  go. 
WiUiawL  And  let  bim  go?    Toslimder 
tbee  again! 
Yet  in  tbine  own  land  in  tbjr  father's  day 
Tliey  blinded  my  yoong  kinsman,  Alned 
—  ay,  aSo 

Some  said  it  was  thy  father's  deed. 
HarM.  They  lied. 

WiUiam.  Bat  thon  and  be — whom  at 
thy  word,  for  thon 
Art  known  a  speaker  of  the  troth,  I  free 
From  this  f onl  ebarge  — 

HarM,  Nay,  nay,  be  freed  himself 

By  oath  and  compurgation  from  the  char^. 
The  King,  the  lords,  the  people  clear'd  him 
of  it. 
William,  But  thou  and  he    droTe  our 
good  NormanH  out 
From  England,  and  this  rankles  in  us  yet. 
Archbishop   Robert  hardly   escaped    with 
life. 
Harold,  Archbishop  Robert  I  Robert  the 
Archbishop !  290 

Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  he  that  — 

Malet,  Quiet !  quiet ! 

Harold.  Count !  if  there  sat  within  the 
Norman  chair 
A  ruler  all  for  England  —  one  who  fill'd 
All  offices,  all  bishoprics  with  English  — 
We  could  not  move   from   Dover  to  the 

Humber 
Saving  thro'  Norman  bishoprics  —  I  say 
Ye  would  applaud  that  Norman  who  should 

drive 
The  stranger  to  the  fiends  ! 

William.  Why,  that  is  reason  ! 

Warrior  thou  art,  and  mighty  wise  withal ! 

Ay,  ay,  but  many  among    our    Norman 

lords  300 


Hate  thee  for  this,  and  pitw  npoi  ■•* 

saying 
God  and  the  sea  haye  giTWi  tina  Is  ov 

hands — 
To  plnnge  thee  into  lifelong  prison  hen;— 
Yet  I  hold  out  against  them,  aa  I  mar, 
Yea  ^  wonld  hoU  out,  yea,  tho' tbqr  iMd 

revolt — 
For  thon  hast  done  the  batUe  in  mv  eun. 
I  am  thy  fastest  friend  in  Konnandy. 
Harold.  I  am  doubly  bound  to  thss— if 

WaUam.  And  I  woold  bind  Una  bhr, 
and  would  myself  » 

Be  bonnden  to  thee  more. 

Harold,  Then  let  me  heMi 

With  Wulfnoth  to  King  Edward. 

IFtZfiaiii.  Sowttwia 

We  hear  he  hath  not  long  to  liTe. 
Harold m  It  may  be. 

Tf^tUidfii.  Why  then,  the  heb  of  £i^u4 

who  is  he  ? 
Harold.  The  Atbeling  is  neamt  Is  tte 

throne. 
WHlmm.  But  siekly,  slight,  half-wittel 
and  a  child. 
Will  Enghuid  have  him  king  ? 
Harold,  It  may  be,  aa 

WiUiam,  And  hath  King  Edward  not 

pronounced  bis  heir  ? 
Harold.   Not  that  I  know. 
William,    When    he  was  here  in  Nor- 
mandy, 
He  loved  us  and  we  him,  because  we  foand 
him  319 

A  Norman  of  tbe  Normans. 

Harold,  So  did  we. 

William,  A  gentle,  gracious,  pure  and 
saintly  man  I 
And  grateful  to  the  hand  that  shielded 

bim, 
He  promised  that  if  ever  he  were  king 
In  England,  be  would  g^ve  his  kingly  voice 
To  me  as  his  successor.     Knowest  thon 
this  ? 
Harold,  I  learn  it  now. 
William,    Thou  knowest  I  am  his  cousin. 
And  that  my  wife  descends  from  Alfred  ? 
Harold,  Ay. 

William,  Who  hath  a  better  claim  then 
to  the  crown  ? 
So  that  ye  will  not  crown  the  Atheling  ? 
Harold.   None  that  I  know  —  if  that  bnt 
hung  upon  ^jo 

King  Edwaird's  wilL 
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WiUiam.       Wilt  thou  uphold  my  claim  ? 
Malei  (oiide  to  Harold).  Be  careful  of 

thme  aDBwer,  my  good  friend. 
Wul/hoih  (aside  to  Harold).  O  Harold, 

for  my  sake  and  for  thme  own  I 
Harold.  Ay  ...  if  the  King  hare  not 

revoked  hit  promise. 
WiUianL    Bat  hath  he  done  it  then  ? 
Harotd.  Not  that  I  know. 

WiUiam,  Good,  good,  and  thoa  wilt  help 

me  to  the  crown  ? 
Harold.  Ay  —  if  the  Witan  will  consent 

to  this. 
WilUam,  Thou  art  the  mightiest  Toioe  in 

England,  man. 
Thy  Toioe  will  lead  the  Witan— shall  I 

have  it  ? 
Wid,^wih  (oMide  to  Harold).    O  Harold, 

if  thou  loTC  thine  Edith,  ay.  340 

Harold.  Ay,  if — 
MaUl  (agide  to  Harold).  Thine '  ifs '  will 

sear  thine  eyes  out  —  ay. 

WUUam.  I  ask  thee,  wilt  tnon  help  me 

to  the  crown  ? 
Aad  I  will  make  thee  my  great  earl  of 

earls. 
Foremost  in  England  and  in  Normandy; 
Tboo   shalt  he  verily  king  —  all  hut  the 

name  — 
For  I  shall  most  sojonm  in  Normandy; 
And  thou  he  my  rice-king  in  England. 

Speak. 
WuynotA  (oMtde  to  Harold).  Ay,  hrother 

—  for  the  sake  of  England  —  ay. 
Harold.  My  lord  — 

MaUt  (atide  to  Harold).  Take  heed  now. 
Harold.  Ay. 

IFtZ^MMi.  I  am  content. 

For  thou  art  truthful,  and  thy  word  thy 

bond.  sjo 

To-morrow  will  we  ride  with  thee  to  Har- 

flenr.  [Exii  William. 

MqUL  Harold,  I  am  thy  friend,  one  life 

with  thee. 
And  even  as  I  should  bless  thee  saving 


I  thank  thee  now  for  having  saved  thyself. 

lExU  Malet. 

^oroW.  For  having  lost  myself  to  save 

mrself, 

Said  '  ay   when  I  meant  <  no,'  lied  like  a  lad 

Tliat  draads  the  pendent  scourge,  said  *  ay ' 

for'Do'  I 
Ay  I    No  I  —  he  hath  not  bound  me  by  an 
oath^ 


Is  *  ay '  an  oath  ?   is  '  ay '  strong  as  an 

oath? 
Or  is  it  the  same  sin  to  break  my  word     360 
As  break  mine  oath  ?    He  call'd  my  word 

my  bond  I 
He  is  a  liar  who  knows  I  am  a  liar, 
And  makes  believe  that  he  believes  my 

word  — 
The  crime  be  on  his  head  —  not  bounden 

—  no. 

\Suddenly  doon  are  flung  open,  duoHh 
erinQ  m  an  inner  hall  Cfount  William 
m  iie  state  robes,  seated  upon  his 
throne,  between  two  Bbhops,  Odo  of 
Bayeux  being  one;  m  the  centre  of  the 
hau  an  ark  covered  with  doth  of  gold, 
and  on  either  side  0/  it  the  N  orman 
Barons. 

Enter  a  Jailor  be/ore  William's  throne. 

William  (to  Jailor).  Knave,  hast  thou  let 

thy  prisoner  scape  ? 
Jailor.  Sir  Count, 

He  had  but  one  foot,  he  must  have  hopt 

away. 
Yea,  some  familiar  spirit  must  have  help'd 
him. 
Wmiam,  Woe,  knave,  to  thy  familiar 
and  to  thee  I 
Give  me  thy  kevs.  [They  fall  dashing. 

Nay,  let  them  lie.    Stand  there  and  wait 
my  will.       [The  JuiloT  stands  aside. 
William  (to  Harold).    Hast  thou  such 
trustless  iailors  in  th^  North  ?      S7* 
Harold.  We  have  few  prisoners  in  mine 
earldom  there. 
So  less  chance  for  false  keepers. 

WUUam.  We  have  heard 

Of  thy  just,  mild,  and  equal  governance; 
Honor  to  thee  I   thou  art  perfect  in  all 

honor! 
Thv  naked  word  thy  bond  I  confirm  it  now 
Before  our  nther'a  Norman  baronage. 
For  the  V  wul  not  believe  thee  —  as  I  be- 
lieve. 
[Descends  from  his  throne  and  stands  by 
the  ark. 
Let  all  men  here  bear  witness  of  our  bond  ! 
[Beckons  to  Harold,  who  advances. 

Enter  Maixt  behind  him. 

Imj  thou  thv  hand  npon  this  golden  pall ! 
B^bold  the  jewel  of  Saint  Paneratins       sS* 
Woven  into  the  gold.    Swear  thoa  00  this  I 
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HarM.  What  shoald  I  swear?    Why 

ahonld  I  swear  on  this  ? 
WUUam  {magdtf).  Swear  thoa  to  help 

me  to  the  orown  of  England. 
Malet  (wkitpermg  Harold).  My  friend, 
them  hast  gone  too  frnx  to  palter  now. 
W^/haik    {w&pering    Harold).    Swear 
thon  ti>-day,  to-morrow  is  thine  own. 
HarM,  I  swear  to  help   thee  to  the 
crown  of  England  — 
Aeeording  as  King  Edward  promises. 
WUUam.  Thoa  most  swear  absolutely, 

noUeearL 
MaUi  (wkitfmng).  Delay  is  death  to 
thee,  rum  to  England.  390 

Wvlfiwth  (uMmering),    Swear,  dearest 

brother,  I  beseeeh  thee,  swear ! 
Haroid  (putting  kii  hand  an  the  Jewel).   I 
swear  to  help  thee  to  the  crown  of 
England* 
WaUam.  Thanks,  tmthful  earl;  I  did  not 
donbt  thy  word. 
But  that  my  iiaroiis  mi^^t   belieTe  thy 

word. 
And  that  the  Holy  Saints  of  Normandy 
When  thoa  art  home  in  England,  with 

thine  own. 
Might  strengthen  thee  in  keeping  of  thy 

word, 
I  made  thee  swear.    Show  him  by  whom 
he  hath  sworn. 
{^The  two  Bishops  advance,  and  raise  the 
doth  of  geld.     The  bodies  and  bones 
of  Stunts  are  seen  lying  in  the  ark. 
The  holy  bones  of  all  the  canonized         399 
From  all  the  holiest  shrines  in  Normandy ! 
Harold.  Horrible ! 

IT^ey  let  the  doth  fall  again. 

WiUiam.   Ay,  for  thou  hast  sworn  an  oath 

Which,  if  not  kept,  would  make  the  hard 

earth  rive 
To  the  very  devil's  horns,  the  bright  sky 

cleave 
To  the  very  feet  of  God,  and  send  her 

hosts 
Of  injured    Saints  to  scatter    sparks  of 

plague 
Thro*  all  your  cities,  blast  your  infants, 

dash 
The  torch   of  war  among  your  standing 

corn, 
Dabble  your  hearths  with  your  own  blood. 

—  Enough  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  break  it  I    I,  the  count  — 
the  king  — 


Thy  friaiid  —  am  giatefnl  for  tidna 

oath,  4» 

Not  eoming  ileroely  like  a  eonqwrof^  bbv^ 
But  softly  aa  a  bridegroom  to  hia  owa. 
For  I  shiiJl  role  acoorain|[  to  jcmt  law% 
And   make  yoar  em-jamiig  mMnm 

move 
To  mnsie  and  in  order — An^^  Jnte^ 
Dane,  Saacon,  Normaii,  help  to  bdU  s 

throne 
Out-towering  hers  of  France.  —  IhevU 

b  fair 
For  England  now. — To-night  wa  wink 

merry. 
To-morrow  will  I  ride  with  thee  to  Hsi^ 

flenr. 
lExeuni  William  and  aU  ike  Komsn 

Barons,  etc 
Harold.  To-night  we  wiU  be  oeny— 

and  to-morrow —  410 

Jnggler  and  bastard  —  bastard — hehitei 

that  most — 
William  the  tanner's  bastard  I    WooU  hs 

heard  me  I 

0  God,  that  I  were  in  some  wideu  villi 

field 
With  nothing  but  my  batUe-axe  and  hiai 
To  spBtter  his  brains  I    Why,  let  earth 

rive,  gulf  in 
These  cursed   Normans  —  yea,  and  mine 

own  self  I 
Cleave  heaven,  and  send  thy  Saints  that  I 

may  say 
Even  to  their  faces,  <  If  ye  side  with  Wil- 
liam 
Ye  are  not  noble  I '    How  their  pointed 

fingers 
GUred  at  me!    Am  I  Harold,  Hardd. 

son  430 

Of  our  great  Grodwin  ?    Lo  !  I  touch  mine 

arms, 
My  limbs  —  they  are  not  mine  —  they  are 

a  liar's  — 

1  mean  to  be  a  liar  —  I  am  not  bound  — 
Stigand  shall  give  me  absolution  for  it  — 
Did  the  chest  move  ?  did  it  move  ?    I  am 

utter  craven  ! 
O  Wulfnoth,  Wulfnoth,  brother,  thou  hast 
betray'd  me ! 
Wulfnoth.  Forgive  me,  brother,  I   will 
live  here  and  die. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  My  lord  I  the  duke  awaits  thee 
at  the  banquet. 
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Harold.  MThere    tbej  eat   dead   men's 

flesh,  and  drink  their  blood. 
Po^  My  lord*—  440 

Hwrfdd.  I  know  joor  Norman  cookery  is 

so  spiced. 
It  masks  all  this. 
Pag€*  My  lord  I  thou  art  white  as  death. 
Harold,   With  looking  on  the  dead.   Am 

I  so  white  ? 
Thy  doke  will  seem  the  darker.    Hence,  I 

follow.  lExeunt, 


ACT   III 

Scene   I.  — The  King's  Palace. 

London 

Koto  Edward,  dying  on  a  cou^,  and  hy 
km  ttandmg  the  Quebv,  Habold,  Arch- 
BiSBOP  Stioand,  Gurth,  LBorwnr, 
Abcbbibhop  Aldrkd,  Aldwtth,  and 

SUTH. 

Siigand,  Sleeping  or  dying  there  ?    If 

this  be  death, 
nen  cor  great  CouncU  wait  to  crown  thee 

king  — 
Come  hither,  I  hare  a  power; 

ITo  Harold. 
They  call  me  near,  for  I  am  dose  to  thee 
And  England  —  I,  old  shriveU'd  Stigand,  I, 
Dry  as  an  old  wood- fungus  on  a  dead 

tree, 
I  haye  a  power  ! 

See  here  this  little  key  about  my  neck  I 
There  lies  a  treasure  buried  down  in  Ely. 
If  e'er  the  Norman  grow  too  hard  for  thee. 
Ask  me  for  this  iS  thy  most  need,  son 

Harold,  u 

At  thy  most  need  —  not  sooner. 
Harold.  So  I  wilL 

Sti^nd.  Red  gold  — a  hundred  purses 

— yea,  and  more  ! 
If  thon  canst  make  a  wholesome  use  of 

these 
To  chink  against  the  Norman,  I  do  believe 
My  old  erook'd  spine  would  bud  out  two 

young  wings 
To  fly  to  heaTcn  straight  with. 

Harold.  Thank  thee,  father ! 

ThoQ  art  EngUsh,  Edward  too  is  English 

DOW, 

Ha  hath  clean  repented  of  his  Norman- 


Siigand.  Ay,  as  the  libertine  repents  who 

cannot  »o 

Make  done  undone,  when  thro'  his  dying 

sense 
Shrills,  'Lost  thro'  thee  I'     They    have 

built  their  castles  here; 
Our  priories  are  Norman;    the  Norman 

adder 
Hath  bitten  us;  we  are  poison'd;  our  dear 

England 
Is  demi-^rman.     He  I  — 

[^Pointing  to  King  Edward,  deeping, 
Harold.  I  would  I  were 

As  holy  and  as  passionless  as  he  I 
That  I  might  rest  as  calmly  I    Look  at 

him  — 
The  rosy  face,  and   long  down-silyering 

beard. 
The     brows    nnwrinkled    as    a    sommer 

mere.  — 
Stigand.  A  summer  mere  with  sudden 

wreckf  ul  gusts  30 

From  a  side-gorge.     Passionless?    How 

he  flamed 
When  Tostig's  anger'd  earldom  flang  him, 

nay. 
He  fain  had  calcined  all  Northumbria 
To  one  black  ash,  but  that  thy  patriot  pas- 
sion. 
Siding  with  our  great  Coandl  against  Tos- 

ti{r» 
Out-passion'd  his  I    Holy  ?  ay,  ay,  forsooth, 

A  conscience  for  his  own  soul,  not  bis  realm ; 

A  twilight  conscienoe  lighted  thro' a  chink; 

Thine  by  the  sun;  nay,  by  some  sun  to  be, 

When  all  the  world  hath  learnt  to  speak 

the  truth,  40 

And  lying  were  self-murder  by  that  State 

Which  was  the  exception. 

Harold,  That  sun  may  God  speed  ! 

Stigtmd,  Come,  Harold,  shake  the  cloud 
ofPI 

Harold.  Can  I,  father  ? 

Our  Tostig  parted  cursing  me  and  En|^ 

Our  sister  hates  us  for  his  banishment; 

He  hath  gone  to  kindle  Norway  against 
England, 

And  Wulfnoth  is  alone  in  Normandy. 

For  when  I  rode  with  William  down  to 
Harflenr, 

'Wulfnoth  U  sick,'  he  said;  <  he  cannot  fol- 
low; ' 

Then  with  that  friendly-flendly  tmOe  of 
his,  fltt 
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*  We  liaye  Wrnt  to  lore  him,  let  him  a  li^ 

tie  longer 
Bemein  a  hortage  for  the  lojalty 
Of  Godwin's  home.'    Ae  nr  as  touches 

Wnlfnoth 
I  that  so  prized  plain  word  and  naked  troth 
Have  sinn'd  against  it — all  in  yain. 

LeoMn,  Good  brother, 

By  aU  the  troths  thai  erer  priest  hath 

preach'dy 
Of  aU  the  lies  that  ever  men  haye  lied, 
Thine  is  the  pardooaUest. 

HaroUL  Maybe  so  I 

I  think  it  so,  I  think  I  am  a  fool 
To  think  it  can  be  otherwise  than  so.        60 
SHffond.  Tnt,  tat,  I  have  absolved  thee. 

Dost  then  seom  me, 
Beoaose  I  had  my  Canterbory  pallinm 
From  one  whom  they  disponed  ? 
HarM.  No,  Sticand,  no ! 

Stiaand.  Is  naked  troth  aotahle  in  true 

life? 
I  have  heard  a  saying  of  thy  father  God- 
win, 
Hut,  were  a  man  of  state  nakedly  troe. 
Men  woold  hot  take  him  for  the  eraftier 

liar. 
Leojwin.  Be  men  less  delieate  than  the 

devil  himself  ? 
I  thought  that  naked  Truth  would  shame 

the  devil, 
The  devil  is  so  modest. 

Oitrth.  He  never  said  it ! 

Leoftcin,  Be  thou  not  stupid-honest,  bro- 
ther Gurth  I  71 
Harold,   Better  to  be  a  liar's  dog,  and 

hold 
My  master  honest,  than  believe  that  lying 
And  ruling  men  are  fatal  twins  that  cannot 
Move    one  without    the  other.     Edward 

wakes  !  — 
Dazed  —  he  hath  seen  a  vision. 

Edfcard,  The  green  tree  ! 

Then  a  great  Angel  past  along  the  highest 
Crying,  *  The  doom  of  England  I '  and  at 

once 
He  stood  beside  me,  in  his  grasp  a  sword 
Of   lightnings,   wherewithal  he    cleft  the 

tree  80 

From  off  the  bearing  trunk,  and  hurl'd  it 

from  him 
Three  fields  away,  and  then  he  dash'd  and 

drench'd, 
He  dyed,  he  soak'd  the  trunk  with  human 

blood. 


And  bnmght  the  mnder^d  tne  tfui^sri 

set  it 
Straight  on  the  tnmk,  tha^  flw  iNftU 

in  Uood» 
Grew  ever  hi^  and  higfaery  begrand  wf 

•eeing, 
And  shot  oat  adelflpg  boogha  aeran  lis 

deep 
That  dropt  themselves^  and  rooted  in  Iv 

isles 
Beyond  my  seeing;  and  the  gieat  Aagi 

loee  i| 

And  past  again  aloi^  the  highest,  eiyis^ 
'The  doom  of  EngUmdr— Tostig^ 

my  head! 

IFiOMhaek 
Harold  (rauing  ion).  Let  Harold 

forTostigl 
Queen.  Harold  served 

Tostig  so  ill,  he  eannot  serve  for  Tosti^ ! 
Ay,  raise  his  head,  for  thoa  hast  hid  it 

low! 
The  aiekness  of  oor  saintly  Kimr,  for  wham 

'^  v-ssr  •"' -  ^ -^ '- 

I  well  believe,  hath  mainly  drawn  itself 
Fromkek  of  Tostig  — thoo  hast  baush'd 

him. 
HarM.  Nay  —  but  the  Council,  and  the 

King  himself. 
Queen,   Thou  hatest  him,  hatest  him  1 
Harold  (coldly).  Ay  —  Stigand,  unriddle 
Tliis  vision,  canst  thou  ? 

Stigand,  Dotage ! 

Edward  (starting  tip).  It  is  finish'd. 

I  have  built  the  Lord  a  house  —  the  Lord 

hath  dwelt  m 

In  darkness.     I  have  built  the  Lord  s 

house  — 
Palms,  flowers,  pomegranates,  golden  che^ 

ubim 
With   twenty  -  cubit   wings   from   wall  to 

wall  — 
I    have  built  the    Lord  a  house  —  sing, 

Asaph  !  clash 
The  cymbal,  Heman  !  blow  the  trumpet, 

priest  I 
Fall,  cloud,  and  fill  the  house  —  lo!  my 

two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz  !  — 

t  Seeing  Harold  and  Gurth. 
d,  Gurth,  —  where  am  I  ? 
Where  is  the  charter  of  our  Westminster  ? 
Stigand,  It  lies  beside  thee,  king,  upon 
thy  bed.  m 
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Edward.  Sign,  rigu  at  once  —  take,  sign 
it,  Stigand,  Aldred  I 
Sign  it,  my  ^;ood  son  Harold,  Gurth,  and 

Leofwin  I 
Sign  it,  my  queen  ! 
All,  We  have  sign'd  it. 

Edward.  It  is  finish'd  I 

The  kindliest  abbey  in  all  Christian  lands, 
The  lordliest,  loftiest  minster  ever  built 
To  Holy  Peter  in  our  English  isle  I 
Let  me  be  buried  there,  and  all  our  kings. 
And  all  our  just  and  wise  and  holy  men 
That  shall  be  bom  hereafter,    it  is  fin- 
ish'd !  120 
Hast  thou  had  absolution  for  thine  oath  ? 

ITo  Harold. 
Harold.  Stigand  hath  given  me  absolu- 
tion for  it. 
Edward,  Stij^ud  is  not  canonical  enough 
To  save  thee  &om  the  wrath  of  Norman 
Saints. 
Stigand.   Norman  enough  I    Be  there  no 
Saints  of  England 
To  help  us  from  their  brethren  yonder  ? 

Edward.  Prelate, 

The  Saints  are  one,  but  those  of  Norman- 
land 
Are  mightier  than  our  own.  —  Ask  it  of 
Aldred.  [To  Harold. 

Aldred.  It  shall  be   granted  him,  my 
king;  for  he 
Who  vows  a  vow  to  strangle  his  own  mo- 
ther 130 
Is  guiltier  keeping  this  than  breaking  it. 
Eduxxrd.  O  friends,  I  shall  not  overlive 

the  day  ! 
Stigand.   Why,  then  the  throne  is  empty. 
Who  inherits  ? 
For  tho'  we  be  not  bound  by  the  king's 

voice 
In  making  of  a  king,  yet  the  king's  voice 
Is    much  toward  his  making.    Who   in- 
herits? 
Edgar  the  Atheling  ? 

Edward.  No,  no,  but  Harold. 

I  love  him;  he  hath  servcKi  me;  none  but 

he 
Can  rule  all  England.     Yet  the  curse  is  on 

him 
For    swearing    falsely    by    those    blessed 
bones;  140 

He  did  not  mean  to  keep  his  vow. 

Harcld.  Not  mean 

To  make  our  England  Norman. 
Edward.  There  spake  Godwin, 


Who  hated  aU  the  Normans;  but  their 

Saints 
Have  heard  thee,  Harold. 

Edith.  O,  my  lord,  my  King 

He  knew  not  whom  he  sware  by. 

Edward.  lea,  I  know 

He  knew  not,  but  those  heavenly  ears  have 

heard. 
Their  curse  is  on  him;  wilt  thoa  bring 

another, 
Edith,  upon  his  head  ? 
Edith.  No,  no,  not  1 1 

Edward.  Why,  then  thoa  must  not  wed 

him. 
Harold.       Wherefore,  wherefore  ? 
Edward.  O  son,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 

of  thine  oath,  150 

I  sorrow'd  for  my  random  promise  nven 
To  yon  fox-lion.    I  did  not  dream  then 
I  should  be  king.  ^  My  son,  the  Saints  are 

virgirs; 
They  love  the  white  rose  of  virginity. 
The  cold,  white  lily  blowing  in  her  cell. 
I  have  been  myself  a  virgin ;  and  I  sware 
To  consecrate  my  virgin  here  to  Heaven  — 
The  silent,  cloister'd,  solitary  life, 
A  life  of  lifelong  prayer  against  the  curse 
That  lies  on  thee  and  Engmnd. 
Harold.  No,  no,  no  ! 

Edward.   Treble  denial  of  the  tongue  of 

flesh,  161 

like  Peter's  when  he  fell,  and  thou  wilt 

have 
To  wail  for  it  like  Peter.    O  my  son  ! 
Are  all  oaths  to  be  broken  then,  all  pro- 
mises 
Made  in  our  agony  for  help  from  Heaven  ? 
Son,  there  is  one  who  loves  thee;  and  a 

wife. 
What  matters  who,  so  she  be  serviceable 
In  all  obedience,  as  mine  own  hath  been  ? 
€rod  bless  thee,  wedded  daughter  ! 

[Laying  his  hand  on  the  Queen's  head. 

Queen.  Bless  thou  too 

That    brother   whom  I  love  beyond  the 

rest,  170 

My  banish'd  Tostig. 

Edward.  All  the  sweet  Saints  blesn  him  I 
Spare    and    forbear    him,  Harold,  if  he 

comes ! 
And  let  him  pass  nnsoathed;  he  loves  me^ 

Harold! 
Be  kindly  to  the  Normans  left  among  ns, 
Who  follow'd  me  for  love  I  and  dear  aoot 

swear 
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When  thou  art  king,  to  see  my  solemn  tow 
Acoompliah'd. 

Haroid.  Naj,  dear  lord,  for  I  have  sworn 
Not  to  swear  falsely  twice. 
Edward,  Thoa  wilt  not  swear  ? 

Harold.  I  cannot. 

Edward.  Then  on  tbee  remains  the  curse, 
Harold,  if  thoa  embrace  her;  and  on  thee, 
Edith,  if  tluMi  abide  it,  — 

[The  King  gwoons:    Edith  /otts  and 
hned$lnf  iheeouA. 
Stiaand,  He  hath  swoon'd. 

Death  ? — no^  as  yet  a  breath. 

Harold.  Look  np  I  look  op  I 

Edith! 

Aldred.  Confose  her  not;  she  hath  began 
Her  lifelong  prayer  for  thee. 

Aldwgth.  O  noble  Harold, 

I  would  thoa  eonldst  have  sworn. 
Harold.  For  thine  own  pleasare  ? 

Aldwwdk.  No,  but  to  please  our  dying 
King,  and  those 
Who  make  thy  good  their  own  —  aU  Eng- 
land, earL 
Aldred.  I   would    thou   eouldst    hare 
sworn.    Our  holy  King 
Hath  given  his  virgin  lamb  to  Holy  Church 
To  save  thee  from  the  curse. 

Harold.  Alas  !  poor  man. 

His  promise  brought  it  on  me. 

Aldred.  O  good  son  ! 

That  knowledge  made  him   all  the   care- 
fuller  192 
To  find  a  means  whereby  the  curse  might 

elance 
From  thee  and  England. 

Harold.  Father,  we  so  loved  — 

Aldred.  The  more  the  love,  the  mightier 
is  the  prayer; 
The  more  the  love,  the  more  acceptable 
The  sacrifice  of  both  your  loves  to  Heaven. 
No  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  no  help  from  Hea- 
ven; 
That  runs  thro'  all   the   faiths  of  all  the 

world. 
And  sacrifice  there  must  be,  for  the  King 
Is   holy,  and   hath   talk'd  with   God,  and 


seen 


30I 


A  shadowing  horror;  there  are  signs  in 
heaven  — 

Harold.  Your  comet  came  and  went. 

Aldred.  And  signs  on  earth  ! 

Knowest  thou  Senlac  hill  ? 

Harold.  I  know  all  Sussex; 

A  g^ood  entrenchment  for  a  perilous  hour  ! 


Aldrml.  Pray  God  thai  cnme  ast  sift- 
denly  I    There  is  one 
Who  pasnng  hy  that   hill   three  h^ 

a«o— 
He  sluKMc  so  that  he  seaioe  eonld  oi*  wtk 

it— 
Heard,  heard  — 
Harold.        The  wind  in  his  UrT 
Aldrtd.  AghoHlThn 

Blowing    eontinnally,    and    faint  fasttls- 
hymns,  m 

And  dies,  and  clashes^  and  the  grosBi  of 


And  dreadful  shadowi  strove  irooB  the  UD, 
And  dreadful  lights  erept  np  mm  out  thi 

marsh  — 
Corpse  •  oandlea    gliding    over    aamdMi 
mves  — 
Harold.  AtSeidae? 
Aldrtd.  Senlae. 

Edward  (waJang).     Senlae  I  Saogodsib 
The  Lake  of  Blood  I 

SHgand.        This  lightning  befors  dssth 

Hays  on  the  word,  —  and  Normaaiies  tool 

aarold.  Hush,  father,  hush  I 

Edward.  Thoa  nnoanooicsl  fool, 

Wilt  thou  phty  with  the  thunder  ?    North 

and  Scmth 
Thunder  together,   showers  of  blood  sre 
blown  uo 

Before  a  never-ending  blast,  and  hiss 
Against  the  blaze  they  cannot  quendi — s 

lake, 
A  sea  of  blood  —  we  are  drown'd  in  Uood 

—  for  God 
Has  fiU'd  the  quiver,  and  Death  has  draws 

the  bow  — 
Sanguelac  !    Sang^ielac  !    the  arrow  I  the 
arrow  1  [Diet. 

Stigand,  It  is  the  arrow  of  death  in  his 
own  heart  — 
And  our  great  Council  wait  to  crown  thee 
King. 

Scene  II 

In  the  Garden.    The  King's  House 
NEAR  London 

Edith.    Crown'd,     crown'd     and     lost, 
crown'd  King  —  and  lost  to  me  I 

(Singing.) 

Two  jonng  lovers  in  winter  weather. 
None  to  guide  them, 
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Walked  at  night  on  the  misty  heather ; 
Night,  as  hlack  as  a  raven*8  feather ; 
Both  were  lost  and  found  together, 
None  beside  them. 

That  is  the  bnrtheii  of  it  —  lost  and  found 
Together  in  the  cruel  river  Swale  9 

A  hundred  years  ago;  and  there  's  another, 

Lost,  lost,  the  light  of  day, 
To  which  the  lover  answers  lovingly: 

*  I  am  beside  thee.* 

Lost,  lost,  we  have  lost  the  way. 

*  Love,  I  will  guide  thee.' 
Whither,  O  whither  ?  into  the  river, 
Where  we  two  may  be  lost  together, 
And  lost  for  ever  ?     *  O,  never  I  O,  never  I 
Tho'  we  be  lost  and  be  found  together.' 

Some  think  they  loved  within  the  pale  for- 
bidden ao 

By  Holy  Church;  but  who  shall  say?  the 
truth 

Was  lost  in  that  fierce  North,  where  they 
were  lost. 

Where  all  g^ood  things  are  lost,  where  Tos- 
ti^  lost 

The  good  hearts  of  his  people.    It  is  Har- 
old I 

Enter  Harold. 

Harold  the  King ! 

Harold.      CfUl  me  not  King,  but  Harold. 

Edith.  Nay,  thou  art  King ! 

Harold.     Thine,  thine,  or  King  or  churl  I 
My  girl,  thou  hast  been  weeping;  turn  not 

thou 
Thy  face  away,  but  rather  let  me  be 
King  of  the  moment  to  thee,  and  command 
That  kiss  my  due  when  subject,  which  will 
make  30 

My  kingship  kinglier  to  me  than  to  reign 
King  of  the  world  without  it. 

Edith.  Ask  me  not. 

Lest  I  should  yield  it,  and  the  second  curse 
Descend  upon  thine  head,  and  thou  be  only 
King  of  the  moment  over  England. 

Harold.  Edith, 

Tho*  somewhat  less  a  king  to  my  true  self 
Than  ere  they  crown'd  me  one,  for  I  have 

lost 
Somewhat  of  upright  stature   thro'  mine 

oath, 

Tet  thee  I  would  not  lose,  and  sell  not  thou 

Our  livins^  passion  for  a  dead  man's  dream ; 

Stigaud  believed  he   knew  not   what  he 

spake.  41 


O  God  I    I  cannot  help  it,  but  at  times 
They  seem  to  me  too  narrow,  all  the  fiuths 
Of  this  grown  world  of  ours,  whose  babj 

eye 
Saw  them  sufficient.    Fool  and  wise,  I  fear 
This  curse,  and    scorn    it.     But  a  little 

li^ht  I  — 
And  on  it  falls  the  shadow  of  the  priest; 
Heaven  yield  us  more  !  for  better,  Woden, 

all 
Our  oancell'd  warrior-gods,  our  grim  Wal- 
halla,  49 

Eternal  war,  than  that  the  Saints  at  peace. 
The  Holiest  of  our  Holiest  One,  should  be 
This   William's  fellow-tricksters;  —  better 

die 
Than  credit  this,  for  death  is  death,  or  else 
Lifts  us  beyond  the  lie.    Kiss  me  —  thou 

art  not 
A  holy  sister  vet,  my  girl,  to  fear 
There  might  be  more  than  brother  in  mj 

kiss. 
And  more  than  sister  in  thine  own. 

Edith,  I  dare  not. 

Harold.  Scared  by  the  church  —  *  Love 
for  a  whole  life  long.' 
When  was  that  sung  ? 
Edith.  Here  to  the  nightingales. 

Harold.  Their  anthems  of  no  church,  how 
sweet  they  are  !  60 

Nor  kingly  priest,  nor  priestly  king  to  cross 
Their  bmings  ere  they  nest. 

Edith.  'Aey  are  but  of  spring. 

They  fly  the  winter  change — not  so  with 

us  — 
No  wings  to  come  and  go. 

HarM.  But  wing'd  souls  flying 

Beyond  all  change  and  in  the  eternal  dis- 
tance 
To  settle  on  the  Truth. 

Edith,  They  are  not  so  true. 

They  change  their  mates. 
Harold.      Do  they  ?    I  did  not  know  it. 
Edith.  They  say  thou  art  to  wed  tho 

Lady  Aldwyth. 
Harold.  They  say,  they  say  t 
Edith.  If  this  be  politic, 

And  well  for  thee  and  England — and  for 
her —  70 

Care  not  for  me  who  love  thee. 

Gurth  (calling),  Harold,  Harold  I 

Harold.  The  voice   of    Gurth!    (Enter 
Gurth.)    Good  even,  my  gooa  bro- 
ther! 
Ckarth.  Good  even,  gentle  Edith. 
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EdWL  Good  aren,  Gnrtli. 

Ourtk.  Ill  news  hath  oome  I    Onr  hap- 
less hroiher,  Tostig  — 
He,  and  the  giant  King  of  Norway,  Harold 
Haidrada  —  Scotland,    Ireland,    Iceland, 

Orkney, 
Are  landed  north  of  Hnmher,  and  in  a 

field 
So  paokt  with  carnage  that  the  dykes  and 

brooks 
Were  bridged  and  damm'd  with  dead,  haye 
OT^hrown  79 

Mokear  and  Edwin. 

HarM,  Well  then,  we  most  fight 

How  blows  the  wind  ? 

Chrik.  Against  Saint  Yalery 

And  William. 
Haardd,  Well  then,  we  will  to  the  North. 
Gurtk.  Ay,  but  worse  news;  this  Wil- 
liam sent  to  Rome, 
Swearing  thoa  swarest  &lsely  by  his  Saints. 
The  Pope  and  that  Archdeacon  Hildebrand, 
His  master,  heard  him,  and  haye  sent  him 

back 
A  holy  gonfanon,  and  a  blessed  hair 
Of  Peter,  and  all  France,  aU  Burgandy, 
Poiton,  all  Christendom  is  raised  against 

thee. 
He  hath  cursed  thee,  and  all  those  who 
fight  for  thee,  90 

And  given  thy  realm  of  England  to  the 
bastard. 
HarM.  Ha  !  ha  ! 

Edith.   O,  laugh    not !  —  Strange    and 
gbasUy  in  the  gloom 
And  shadowmg  of  this  double   thunder- 
cloud 
That  lours  on  England  —  laughter  I 

Harold,  No,  not  strange  ! 

This  was  old  human  laughter  in  old  Rome 
Before  a  Pope  was  born,  when  that  which 

reign'd 
Caird  itself  God.  —  A  kindly  rendering 
Of '  Render  unto  Ciesar/  —  The  Grood  Shep- 
herd I  99 
Take  this,  and  render  that. 

Gurth.  They  have  taken  York. 

Harold,  The  Lord  was  God  and  came  as 

man  —  the  Pope 

Is  man  and  comes  as  God.  —  York  taken  ? 

Gurth.  Yea, 

Tostig  hath  taken  York  ! 

Harold.  To  York  then.     Edith, 

Hadst  thou    been  braver,  I    had    better 
braved  * 


An— bnt  I  loye  thee  and  thoa  me-ni 

that 
Remains    beyond    aU    ehaneiia  sil  ill 

ehnrelies. 
And  that  thoa  knowest. 

Ediik.  Ay,biittakebai^%n|. 

It  bums  my  hand  —  aoorse  to  thee  mLmt. 
I  dare  not  wear  it. 

rProffm  Harold  the  rm^  wUA  ht  Mte. 

AarM.       Bat  I  dare.    God  with tibn! 

rJ5:ieiMl  Harold  oad  Gv^ 

Ediik.  The  King  hath  oonedhiai,  if  k 

i» 
lesriDl 
esa  hit 


The  Pope  hmearaed  him,  manry  n 
God  help  me  I    I  know  nothing — 

pray 
For  Harold — pray,  pray,  pray  — 

bnt  prayer, 
A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  i 
And  toochea  Him  that  made  it. 
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ACT  IV 

Scene  I.  —  In  Nortruiibru 

Abchbishop  Aldeeis  Mobcar,  Edwh, 
and  Forces.  Enter  Harold,  tie  Usatf- 
ard  of  the  golden  Dragon  of  WeM$a  pre' 
ceding  him. 

Harold.  What!  are  thy  people  sullen 
from  defeat  ? 
Our  Wessex  dragon  flies  beyond  the  Hom- 

ber. 
No  voice  to  greet  it. 

Edwin.  Let  not  our  great  King 

Believe  us  sullen — only   shamed  to  the 

quick 
Before  the  King —  as  having  been  so  bruised 
By  Harold,  King  of  Norway;  bnt  our  help 
.Is  Harold,  King  of  England.     Pardon  ns, 

thou  ! 
Our  silence  is  our  reverence  for  the  King ! 
Harold.   Earl  of   the   Mercians !  if  the 
truth  be  gall. 
Cram  me  not  thou  with  honey,  when  oar 
good  hive  10 

Needs  every  sting  to  save  it. 

Voices.  Aldwyth  !  Aldwyth ! 

Harold.   Why  cry  thy  people  on  thy  sis« 

ter's  name  ? 
Morcar,  She  bath  won  upon  oni  people 
thro'  her  beauty 
And  pleasantness  among  them. 
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Aldwyth,  AldwTth  I 
HarM,  Tbey  shoot  m  they  would  have 

her  for  a  qaeen. 
Morcar.  She  bath  follow'd  with  our  host, 

and  tofPer'd  all. 
Harold.  What  would  ye,  men  ? 
Voice,        Oar  old  Northumbrian  crown. 
And  kinn  of  our  own  ohooeing. 

Harold.  Your  old  crown 

Were  little  help  without  our  Saxon  carles 
Against  Hardrada. 

Voice,  Little  I  we  are  Danes, 

Who  eonqner'd  what  we  walk  on,  our  own 
field.  a  I 

Harold,  They  have  been  plotting  here  ! 

^Aside, 
Voice.  He  calls  us  little  ! 

Harold.  The  kinfl;doms  of  this  world  be- 
gan with  little, 
A  hill,  a  fort,  a  city  —  that  reach'd  a  hand 
Down  to  the  field  beneath  it,  'Be  thou 

mine,' 
Then  to  the  next,  'Thou  also  I'    If  the 

field 
Cried  out,  <  I  am  mine  own,'  another  hill. 
Or  fort,  or  city,  took  it,  and  the  first 
Fell,  ai^  the  next  became  an  empire. 

Voice.  Yet 

Thou  art  hut  a  West  Saxon;  toe  are  Danes  I 

Harold.  My  mother  is  a  Dane,  and  I  am 

English;  31 

There  is  a  pleasant  fable  in  old  books. 

Ye  take  a  stick,  and  break  it ;   bind  a 

score 
All  in  one  faggot,  snap  it  OTcr  knee. 
Ye  cannot 

Voice.  Hear  King  Harold  !  he  says  true  ! 
Harold.  Would  ye  be  Norsemen  ? 
Voicet.  No  I 

Harold.  Or  Norman  ? 

Voicee.  No ! 

Harold.  Snap  not  the  faggot-band  then. 
Voice.  That  is  true ! 

Voice.  Ay,  but  thou  art  not  kingly,  only 
firrandson 
To  WuJfnoth,  a  poor  cowherd. 

Harold.  This  old  Wulfnoth 

Would  take  me  on  his  knees  and  tell  me 

tales  40 

Of  Alfred  and  of  Athelstan  the  Great 

Who  drove  you  Danes;  and  yet  he  held 

that  Dane, 
Jute,  Angle,  Saxon,  were  or  should  be  all 
One  England;  for  this  eowherdi  like  my 
Isther, 


Who  shook  the  Norman  scoundrels  off  the 

throne. 
Had  in  him  kingly  thoughts  —  a  king  of 

men. 
Not  made  but  bom,  like  the  great  King  of 

all, 
A  light  among  the  oxen. 

l^nce.  That  is  true  ! 

Voice.  Ay,  and  I  love  him  now,  for  mine 

own  father  49 

Was  f^reaty  and  cobbled. 

Voice.  Thou  art  Tostig's  brother, 

Who  wastes  the  land. 

Harold.  This  brother  comes  to  save 

Your  land  from  waste;  I  saved   it  once 

before. 
For  when    your    people    banish'd   Tostig 

hence. 
And  Edward  would  have  sent  a  host  againsi 

you. 
Then  1,  who  loTod  my  brother,  bade  ths 

King, 
Who  doted  on  him,  sanction  your  decree 
Of  Tostig's  banishment,  and  choice  of  Mor* 

car, 
To  help  the  realm  from  scattering. 

Voice.  King  I  thy  brotheri 

If  one  may  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  was 

wrong'd. 
Wild  was  he,  bom  so;  but  the  plots  against 

him  6i 

Had  madden'd  tamer  men. 

Morear.  Thon  art  one  of  tbosi 

Who  brake  mto  Lord  Tostig's  tieasnre> 

house 
And  slew  two  hundred  of  his  following. 
And  now,  when  Tostig  hath  come  back  witi 

power, 
Are  frighted  baok  to  Tostig. 

Old  Thane.  Ugh  !  FloU  and  fends  1 

Thb  is  my  ninetieth  birthday.    Can  tc  not 
Be  brethren?    Godwin  still  at  feud  with 

Alfgar, 
And  Alfgar  bates  King  Harold.    FlotoaDd 

feuds ! 
This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday  ! 

Harold.  Old  man,  Haiold 

Hates  nothing;  not  Ait  fault,  if  our  two 

bouses  70 

Be  less  than  brothers. 

Voicee.         Aldwyth,  Harold,  Aldwyth  t 
Harold.    Again  !      Morear  I      Edwin  I 

What  GO  they  mean  7 
Edwin.  So  the  good  King  wonld  deign  to 

lend  an  ear 
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Not  oTefsoomfuly  we  miglit  ehanoe  —  po^ 

ehanoe — 
To  gaess  their  meaning. 

Marcar.       Thine  own  meaning,  Harold, 
To  make  all  England  one,  to  cloee  all 

fends. 
Mixing  oar  bloods^  that  thenee  a  king  may 


rin  and  lialf-Alfj|;ar,  one  to  role 
All  England  beyond  qnestion,  beyond  quar- 
rel. 
Haroid,   Who   •ow'd  this    fancy    here 
among  the  people  ?  80 

Morear.  Who  knows  what  sows  itself 
among  the  people  ? 
A  goodly  flower  at  times. 

Harold.  The  Qoeen  of  Wales  ? 

Why,  Morcar,  it  is  all  but  duty  in  her 
To  hate  me;  I  haTe  beard  she  hates  me. 

Morcar,  No  I 

For  I  ean  swear  to  that,  bnt  eannot  swear 
Tliat  these  will  follow  thee  against  the 

Norsemen, 
If  thou  deny  them  this. 

Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin, 

When  will  ye  oease  to  plot  against  my 
house? 
Edwin,  The  King  ean  seareely  dream 
that  we,  who  Know  89 

His  prowess  in  the  mountains  of  the  West, 
Should  care  to  plot  against  him  iu  the 
North. 
Morcar.   Who  dares  arraign  us,  King,  of 

snob  a  plot  ? 
Harold.  Ye  heard  one  witness  even  now. 
Morcar.  The  craven ! 

There  is  a  faction  risen  aeain  for  Tostig, 
Since  Tostig  came  with  Norway  —  fright, 
not  love. 
Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye,  if  I 
yield. 
Follow  against  the  Norseman  ? 

Morcar.  Surely,  surely  ! 

Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye  upon 
oath 
Help  us  against  the  Norman  ? 

Morcar.  With  good  will; 

Yea,  take  the  sacrament  upon  it.  King.    100 
Harold.   Where  is  thy  sister  ? 
Morcar.  Somewhere  hard  at  hand. 

Call  and  she  comes. 

\One  goes  out,  then  enter  Aldwytb. 
Harold.       I  doubt  not  but  thou  knowest 
Why  thou  art  snmmon'd. 

Aldwyth.        Why  ?  —  I  stay  with  these. 


Leat  thy  fleroe  Tostig  spy  me  oat  ikMy 
And  flay  me  all  aliTO. 

Harold.  Ganst  thoa  km  cm 

Who  did  diflsrowB  thine  fansband,  aBBeHS 

thee? 
Didst  then  not  lore  thine  hnsband  ? 

Aldw^  Olaqrkii 

The  nimble,  wild,  led,  wiry,  savage  n^^— 
lliat  was,  my  lord,  a  matoi  of  poli«r. 

BarM.  Wssitf 

I  knew  him  braTo;  ho  loved  Idi  Ind;  k 

fain  m 

Had  made  her  great;  his  flagsr  oa  htt 

harp  — 
I  beard  hmi  more  than  onee — had  la  it 

Wales, 
Her  floods,  her  woods,  her  hills.    Hsd  I 

V'en  his, 
I  had  been  aU  Welsh. 

Aldu^    O,  ay!— an  Welsh --sad  jct 
I  saw  thee  drive  him  up  his  bills —ssd 

women 
Cling  to  the  eonqner'd,  if  they  love^  tki 

more; 
If  not,  they  eannot  hate  the  eonqoeror. 
We  never  —  O  good  Morear,  speak  for  ai^ 
His  conqueror  oonqner'd  Aldwyth. 
HarM.  Goodly  newil 

Morcar.   Doubt  it  not  thou  I  Sinoe  Clif- 
fy th's  bead  was  sent  \» 
To  Edwanl,  she  hath  said  it. 

Harold.  I  had  rather 

She  would  have  loved  her  husband.    Ald- 
wytb, Aldwyth, 
Canst  thou  love  me,  thou  knowing  where  I 
love? 
Aldwyth.   I  can,  my  lord,  for  mine  own 
sake,  for  thine, 
For  England,  for  thy  poor  white  dove,  who 

flutters 
Between  thee  and  the  porch,  but  then  would 

find 
Her  nest  vntbin  the  cloister  and  be  stilL 
Harold.   Canst  tbou  love  one  who  cannot 

love  aeain  ? 
Aldwyth.  Full  hope  have  I  that  love  will 

answer  love. 
Harold.  Then  in  the  name  of  the  great 
God,  so  be  it !  >jo 

Come,  Aldred,  join  our  hands  before  the 

hosts, 
That  all  may  see. 

[Aldred  yoirw  the  hands  of  Harold  and 
Aldwytb,  and  blesses  them. 
Voices.      Harold,  Harold  and  Aldwyth  I 
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Harold.  Set  forth  our  golden  Dragon,  let 

him  flap 
The  wings  that  beat  down  Wales  ! 
Advance  our  Standard  of  the  Warrior^ 
Dark  among  gems  and  gold;  and  thou, 

brare  banner, 
Blaze  like  a  night  of  fatal  stars  on  those 
Who  read  their  doom  and  die. 
Where  lie  the  Norsemen?  on  the  Der- 

went  ?  ay, 
At  Stamford-Bridge.  140 

Morcar,    collect    thy    men;    Edwin,    my 

friend  — 
Thou  lineerest.  —  Gurth,  — 
Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  me  in 

£reams  — 
The  rosy  face  and  long  down  -  silyering 

beard  — 
He  told  me  I  should  conquer. — 
I  am  no  woman  to  put  faith  in  dreams. 

(To  his  army.) 

Last  nieht  King  Edward  came  to  me  in 

dreams, 
And  told  me  we  should  conquer. 

Voices.  Forward  I  Forward  I 

Harold  and  Holy  Cross ! 

Aldwyth.  The  day  u  won  I 

Scene  II 

A  Plain.    Before  the  Battle  op 
Stamford-Bridge 

Harold  and  his  Guard. 

Harold.   Who  is  it    comes    this  way  ? 
Tostig?   (Enter  TosTLQ  wUh  a  small 
force!)    O  brother, 
What  art  thou  doing  here  ? 

Tostig,  I  am  foraging 

For  Norway's  army. 

Harold.  I  could  take  and  slay  thee. 

Thou  art  in  arms  against  us. 

Tostig.  Take  and  slay  me, 

For  Edward  loved  me. 

Harold.        Edward  bade  me  spare  thee. 
Tostig.  I  hate  King  Edward,  for  he  join'd 
with  thee 
To  drive  me  outlaw'd.    Take  and  slay  me, 

I  say, 
Or  I  shall  count  thee  fool. 

Harold.  Take  thee,  or  free  thee, 

Free  thee  or  slay  thee,  Norway  will  have 
wai*; 


No  man  would  strike  with  Tottig,  tave  for 

Norway.  10 

Thou  art  nouiing  in  thine  England,  lave 

for  Norway, 
Who  loves  not  thee,  bat  war.    What  dost 

thou  here. 
Trampling  thy  mother^s  bosom  into  blood  ? 
Tostig.  She  hath  wean'd  me  from  it  with 

such  bitterness. 
I  come  for  mine  own  earldom,  myNorth- 

umbria; 
Thou  hast  given  it  to  the  enemy  of  our 

house. 
Harold.  Northumbria  threw  thee  off,  she 

will  not  have  thee. 
Then  hast  misused  her;  and,  O  crowning 

crime  I 
Hast  murder'd  thine  own  guest,  the  son  of 

Orm,  19 

Gamel,  at  thine  own  hearth. 

Tostig.  The  slow,  fat  fool ! 

He  drawl'd  and  prated  so,  I  smote  him 

suddenly; 
I  knew  not  what  I  did.    He  held  with 

Morcar. — 
I  hate  mvself  for  all  things  that  I  do. 
Harold.  And    Morcar   holds    with    us. 

Come  back  with  him. 
Know  what  thon  dost;  and  we  may  find  for 

thee. 
So  thon  be  chasten'd  by  thy  banishment, 
Some  easier  earldom. 

Tostig.  What  for  Norwav  then  ? 

He  looks  for  land  among  us,  he  and  his. 
Harold.  Seven  feet  of  English  land,  or 

somethins^  more, 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant. 

Tostig,  That  is  noble  I        30 

That  sounds  of  Godwin. 

Harold.  Come  thou  back,  and  be 

Once  more  a  son  of  Godwin. 

Tostig  (turns  away).  O  brother,  brother, 
O  Harold  — 
Harold  (laying  his  hand  on  Tostig's  should 

der\    Nay  then,  come  thou  back  to 

us  I 
Tostia  (after  a  pmtse  turning  to  him). 

Never  shall  any  man  say  that  I,  that 

Tostig 
Conjured  the  mightier  Harold  from  his 

North 
To  do  the  battle  for  me  here  in  England, 
Then  left  him  for  the  meaner !  thee  I  — 
Thon  hast  no  passion  for  the  house  of 

Godwin  — 
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Thoa  hmrt  bat  eared  to  make  thjielf  a 

king— 
TImki  hast  sold  me  for  a  ery.  —  4d 

Tboa  gaTest  thy  Toiee  againit  me  in  the 

Coonoil  — 
I  hate  thee,  and  deepiae  thee,  and  defy  thee. 
Euewell  to  erer.  TExU. 

Harold.  On  to  Stamfknd-Bndge  I 


Scene  III 

After  the  Battle  of   Stamford- 
Bridge.    Banquet 

Harold  and  Aidwtth.  Gurth,  Lbof- 
wnr,  MoRCARy  fiDWDf,  and  other  Earls 
onif  Tharxb. 

VouxM.  Haa  I  Harold  I  Aldwyth !  hail, 

bridegroom  and  bride ! 
Aldumik  (talkma  wUh  Harold).    Answer 
them  thou  1 
ItthitoMiiiMTiagB-bMiqoet?    WooU  the 

wmes 
Of  wedding  had  been  dash'd  into  the  caps 
Of  Tiotory,  and  our  marriage  and  thy  glory 
Been  drnnk  together!  these  poor  hanu 

bat  sew. 
Spin,  broider  —  would  that  they  were  man's 

to  have  held 
The  battle-axe  by  thee  ! 

Harold.  There  toas  a  moment 

When,  being  forced  aloof   from  all  my 

guard, 
And  striking  at  Hardrada  and  his  mad- 
men, 10 
I  had  wish'd  for  any  weapon. 
Aldwyth.                      Why  art  thou  sad  ? 
Harold,  I  have  lost  the  boy  who  play'd 
at  ball  with  me, 
With  whom  I  fought  another  fight  than 

this 
Of  Stamford-Bridge. 

Aldwyth.  Ay  !  ay  !  thy  victories 

Over  our  own  poor  Wales,  when  at  thy 

side 
He  conquer'd  with  thee. 

Harold.  No  —  the  childish  fist 

That  cannot  strike  again. 

Aldwyth.  Thou  art  too  kindly. 

Why  didst   thou   let  so   many  Norsemen 

heuce  ? 
Thy  fierce   forekings  had   dench'd  their 
pirate  hides 


To  the  bleak  ehorehdoon,  like  kitanpi 

a  bam.  » 

Harold.  Is  there  so  gtmt »  aeedts  Idl 

thee  why? 
AldwfUL  Yea,  am  I  not  thy  wiisT 
Voke$.  Hail,  Harold,  AUvyliil 

Bridegroom  and  bride  1 
AldwfOL      Answer  them  I   [reHmli 
HarJd(loaU)'  Earia  and  tkoMil 

Foil  thanks  lor  year  fair  greeting  ef  wf 

bttdel 
Earls,  thanes,  and  all  oar  eooBtiymn  I  tti 

da?. 
Oar  day  beside  the  Uerwent,  will  not  ilisi 
Leas  than  a  star  among  the  goldenest  hosn 
Of  Alfred,  or  of  Edward  hia  groat  soi^ 
Or  Atfaelstan,  or  English  Ironside 
Who  fought  with  Knnt,  or  Knat  who  eo» 
ing  Dane  p 

Died  English.    Erery  man  about  IosKbii 
Fought  ake  a  king;  the  King  like  Ids  on 


No  better;  one  for  all,  and  all  for  000^ 
One  soal  t  and  therefdro  haTe  we  sh^tet^i 

baek 
The  hugest  wave  from  Norseland  efer  ytt 
Surged  on  ns,  and  onr  battle-axes  brofcea 
The  RaTen's  wing,  and  dnmb'd  his  eanioa 

croak 
From  the  gray  sea  for  oyer.     Many  sre 

gone  — 
Drink  to  the  dead  who  died  for  us,  the  linng 
Who  fought  and  would  have  died,  but  hap- 
pier lived,  «o 
If  happier  be  to  live;  they  both  have  life 
In  the  large  mouth  of  England,  till  her 

voice 
Die  with  the  world.    Hail  —  hail ! 
Morcar.  May  all   invaders  perish  like 

Hardrada ! 
All  traitors  fail  like  Tostig ! 

lAU  drink  hut  Harold. 

A  Idicyth.  Thy  cup 's  full ! 

Harold.  I  saw  the  hand  of  Tostig  cover  it. 

Our    dear,    dead    traitor-brother,  Tostig, 

him 
Reverently  we  buried.   Friends,  had  I  beea 

here. 
Without  too  larfi;e  self-lauding  I  must  hold 
The  sequel  had  been  other  than  his  league 
With  Norway,  and  this  battle.     Peace  be 

with  him  1  51 

He  was  not  of  the  worst.     If  thero  bs 

those 
At  banquet  in  this  hall,  and  hearing  me  — 
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For  there  be  those,  I  fear,  who  priok'd  the 

lion 
Ton„U.el^«.pring.tb.t«ghtofDani* 

Might  serve  an  end  not  English — peace 

with  them 
Likewise,  if  they  can  be  at  peace  with  what 
Grod  ga^e  us  to  divide  ns  from  the  wolf  I 
Aldwyth  (aside  to  Harold^.    Make  not 

our  Morcar  sullen;  it  is  not  wise. 
Harold,  Hail  to  the  living  who  fought, 
the  dead  who  fell !  60 

Voices,   Hail,  hail  I 

First  Thane.  How  ran  that  answer  which 
King  Harold  e;ave 
To  his  dead  namesake,  when  he  ask'd  for 
England  ? 
Leojwin.   'Seven  feet  of  English  earth, 
or  something  more, 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant  I ' 

First  Thane.  Then  for  the  bastard 

Six  feet  and  nothing  more  1 

Leo/win.  Ay,  but  belike 

Thou  hast  not  learnt  his  measure. 

First  Thane.  By  Saint  Edmund 

I  over-measure  him.    Sound  sleep  to  the 

man 

Here  bv  dead  Norway  without  dream  or 

aawn  I 

Second  Thane.  What,  is  he  bragging  still 

that  he  will  come,  .  70 

To  thrust  our  Harold's  throne  from  under 

him? 
My  nurse  would  tell  me  of  a  molehill  cry- 
ing 
To  a  mountain,  <  Stand  aside  and  room  for 
me  I' 
First   Thane.   Let  him  come  1    let  him 
come  !     Here  's  to  him,    sink  or 
swim  f  [^Drinks. 

Second  Thane,  God  sink  him  f 
First  Thane.       Cannot  hands  which  had 
the  strength 
To  shove  that  stranded  iceberg  off  our 

shores. 
And  send  the  shatter'd  North  again  to 

sea. 
Scuttle  his  cockle-shell  ?    What 's  Brunan- 

burg 
To  Stamford-Bridge  ?  a  war-crash,  and  so 

hard, 
So  loud,  that,  by  Saint  Dunstan,  old  Saint 
Thor—  80 

By  Crod,  we  thought  him  dead — but  our 
old  Thor 


Heard  his  own  thunder  agaioi  and  woke 

and  came 
Among  us  again,  and  mark'd  the  sons  of 

those 
Who  made  this  Britain  England,  break  the 

North  — 

Mark'd  how  the  war-axe  swang, 
Heard  how  the  war-horn  sang, 
Mark'd  how  the  spear-head  sprang. 
Heard  how  the  smeld-wall  rang, 
Iron  on  iron  olang, 
Anvil  on  hammer  hang  —  90 

Second  Thane.   Hammer  on  anvil,  ham- 
mer on  anvil.    Old  dog. 
Thou  art  drunk,  old  dog  I 

First  Thane.  Too  drunk  to  fight  with 
theet 

Second  Thane.  Fight  thou  with  thine  own 
double,  not  with  me. 
Keep  that  for  Norman  William  f 

F^t  Thane.  Down  with  William  ! 

Third  Thane.  The  washerwoman's  brat  I 

Fourth  Thane.        The  tanner's  bastard  I 

Fifth  Thane.  The  Falaise  byblow  t 

Enter  a  Thank,  from  Peoenseyf  spattered 

with  mud. 

Harold.  Ay,  but  what  late  guest. 

As  haggard  as  a  fast  of  forty  days. 
And  caked  and  plaster'd  with  a  hundred 

mires, 
Hath  stumbled  on  our  cups  ? 

Thane  from   Pevensey,     My    lord    the 
Kin^! 
William  the  Norman,  for  the  wind  had 
changed  —  100 

Harold.  1  felt  it  in  the  middle  of  that 
fierce  fight 
At  Stamford-Bridge.  William  hath  landed, 
ha? 
Thane  from  Pevensey,  Landed  at  Peven- 
sey —  I  am  from  Pevensey  — 
Hath  wasted  all  the  land  at  Pevensey  — 
Hath  harried  mine  own  cattle  —  Goa  con- 
found him  I 
I  have  ridden  night  and  day  from  Peven- 
sey— 
A  thousand  ships  —  a  hundred  thousand 

men  — 
Thousands  of  horses,  like  as  many  lions 
Neighing    and  roaring  as  they  leapt  to 
land  — 
Harold.  How  oft  in  coming  hast  thou 
broken  bread  ?  no 
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TkoHefromPevenaejf,  Soaietliriee,orto. 

HarM.  Bring  not  thj  bollownesB 

On  our  foil  feast    Famine  it  fear,  were  it 

bnt 
Of  being  starred.    Sit  down,  tit  down,  and 

Mt, 

And,  when  again  red-blooded,  speak  again. 
(Aside.)    Tbe  men  that  gnarded  En^and 

to  the  South 
Were  scatter'd  to  tbe  barrest  —  No  power 

mine 
To  bold  their  foroe  together.  — Many  are 

hJlen 
At  StamfofdrBridge — tbe  people  stapid- 


Sleep  like  their  swine  —  in  South  and 
North  at  onee 

I  oonld  not  be. 

(Aloud,)  Gurth,  Leofwin,  Morear,  Edwin  f 

(Pomima  to  tke  revellen,)  The  enne  of 
England  I  these  are  drown'd  in  was- 
sail, lai 

And  eannot  see  the  world  bnt  thro'  their 
wines! 

Leave  them !  and  thee  too,  Aldwytb,  most 
I  leave  — 

Harsh  is  the  news  I  bard  is  our  honey- 
moon ! 

Tby  pardon.  (Tummg  round  to  hi$  aUen" 
darUs.)  Break  the  banquet  up  —  Ye 
four! 

And  thoa,  my  carrier-pigeon  of  black  news, 

Cram  tby  crop  full,  but  come  when  thou 
art  eallU  ^ExU  Harold. 


ACT  V 

Scene  1.  —  A  Tent  on  a  Mound, 
from  which  can  be  seen  the 
Field  of  Senlac. 

Harold,  sittina;  by  him  standing  Hugh 
Margot  the  Monk,  Gurth,  Leofwin. 

Harold.  Refer  my  cause,  my  crown  to 
Romel  — The  wolf 

Mudded  the  brook  and  predetermined  all. 

Monk, 

Thou  hast  said  thy  say,  and  had  my  con- 
stant « No ' 

For  all  but  instant  battle.  I  hear  no  more. 
Margot,  Hear  me  again  —  for  the  last 
time.     Arise, 

Scatter  thy  people  home,  descend  the  hill. 


Lay  hands  of  full  allenaiioe  in  thy  LhA 
And  crave  his  merey,  for  the  Holy  Fslkr 
Hath  pven  this  realm  of  England  Istts 

aOTWtdkm  m 

Haroid.  Then  for  the  last  tinsb  bmb^  I 

ask  again 
When   had  the   Latenan   and  ths  Ba^ 

Father 
To  do  with  England's  ehoiee  of  hv  sts 

king? 
Margoi.  Earl,  the  first  ChristiMi  Cwr 

drew  to  the  East 
To  leave  the  Pope  dominion  in  the  Wsit 
file  gave  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  tti 

West 
Harold.  Sol  — didha?— Eari— Ikn 

a  mind  to  play 
The  William  with  thine  eyeaigfat  sad  iky 

tongue. 
Earl  —  ay — thou  art  bat  a  measengsr  d 

William. 
I  am  weary  —  go;   make  me  not  wrolli 

with  thee  1  » 

Margot.  Moek-king,  I  am  the  mswuagw 

of  God, 
His  Norman  Daniel !  Mene,  Mene,  Tekd  1 
Is  thy  wrath  hell,  that  I  shoold  spare  to 

ery. 
Yon  Heayen  is  wroth  with  thee  t    Hesr  mt 

again ! 
Our  Saints  have  moved  the  Church  that 

moves  the  world, 
And  all  the  Heavens  and  very  God;  thej 

heard  — 
They  know  King  Edward's  promise  and 

thine  —  thine. 
Harold.  Should  they  not  know  free  Eng- 
land crowns  herself  ? 
Not  know  that  he  nor  I  had  power  to  pro- 
mise ? 
Not  know  that  Edward  cancell'd  his  own 

promise  ?  30 

And  for  my  part  therein — Back  to  that 

juggler,  [Rising. 

Tell   him   the   Saints  are  nobler  than  he 

dreams, 
Tell  bim  that  God  is  nobler  than  the  Saints, 
And  tell  him  we  stand  arm'd  on  Senlac 

Hill, 
And  bide  the  doom  of  God. 

Margot.  Hear  it  thro*  me. 

The  realm  for  which  thou  art  forsworn  is 

cursed, 
The  babe  euwomb'd  and  at  the  breast  is 

cui-sed. 
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T*he  corpse  thou  whelmest  with  thine  earth 

is  cursed, 
T*be  soul  who  fighteih  on  thy  side  is  cursed, 
The  seed  thou  sowest  in  thy  field  is  cursed, 
Thm  steer  wherewith  thou  plowest  thy  field 

is  cursed,  41 

Tlie  fowl  that  fleeth  o'er  thy  field  is  cursed, 
And  thou,  usurper,  liar  — 

Harold,  Out,  beast  monk  I 

^Lifting  his  hand  to  Btrike  Ann.    Gurth 

9tops  the  blow, 
M,  erer  hated  monks. 

Margoi,  I  am  but  a  voioe 

•Among  Tou;  murder,  martyr  me  if  ye  Will  — 
Handd.  Thanks,  Gurth  !     The  simple, 

silent,  selfless  man 
Is  worth  a  world  of  tongnesters.      (To 

Marffot.)    Get  thee  gone ! 
He  means  the  Uiing  he  says.     See  him  out 

safe! 
Leqfwm.  He  hath  blown  himself  as  red 

as  fire  with  curses.  49 

An  honest  fool  I     Follow  me,  honest  fool. 
Bat  if  thou  blurt  thy  curse  among  our  folk, 
I  know  not  —  I   may  give  that  egg-bald 

bead 
The  tap  that  silences. 

Harold,  See  him  out  safe. 

[^Exeunt  Leofwin  and  Margot. 
Owih.  Thou  hast  lost  thine  even  temper, 

brother  Harold  1 
Harold.  Gurth,  when  I  past  by  Waltham, 

my  foundation 
For  men  who  senre  the  neighbor,  not  them- 

seWes, 
I  east  me  down  prone,  praying;  and,  when 

I  rose. 
They  told  me  that  the  Holy  Rood  had 

lean*d 
And  bow'd  above  me;  whether  that  which 

held  it 
Had  weakened,  and  the  Rood  itself  were 

bound  60 

To  that  necessity  which  binds  us  down; 
Whether  it  bow  d  at  all  but  in  their  fancy; 
Or  if  it  bow'd,  whether  it  symboll'd  ruin 
Or  glory,  who  shall  tell?  but  they  were 

And  somewhat  tadden'd  me. 

Chtrik.  Yet  if  a  fear. 

Or  shadow  of  a  fear,  lest  the  strange  Saints 
By  whom  thoa  swarest  should  have  power 

to  balk 
lliy  poisaanoe  in  this  fight  with  him  who 

made 


And  heard  thee  swear  —  brother  —  I  have 
not  sworn  — 

If  the  King  fall,  may  not  the  kingdom 
fall  ?  70 

But  if  I  fall,  I  fall,  and  thou  art  King; 

And  if  I  win,  I  win,  and  thou  art  King; 

Draw  thou  to  London,  there  make  strength 
to  breast 

Whatever  chance,  but  leave  this  day  to  me. 
Leo/win  (entering).  And  waste  the  land 
about  thee  as  thou  goest, 

And  be  thy  hand  as  winter  on  Uie  field, 

To  leave  the  foe  no  forage. 
Harold.  Noble  Garth  I 

Best  son  of  Godwin  !    If  I  fall,  I  fall  — 

The  doom  of  God  I    How  should  the  pe<^ 
pie  fight 

When  the  King  flies  ?    And,  Leofwin,  art 
thou  mad  ?  80 

How  should  the  King  of  England  waste  the 
fields 

Of  England,  his  own  people  ?  —  No  glance 
yet 

Of  the  Northumbrian  helmet  on  the  heath  ? 
Leofwin,  No,  but  a  shoal  of  wives  upon 
the  heath. 

And  some  one  saw  thy  willy-nilly  nun 

Vying  a  tress  against  our  golden  fern. 
Harold,  Vying  a  tear  with  our  cold  dews, 
a  sigh 

With  these  low-moaning  heavens.    Let  her 
be  fetch'd. 

We  have  parted  from  our  wife  without  re- 
proach, 

Tho'  we  have  pierced  thro'  all  her  pno- 
tices;  90 

And  that  is  well. 
Leofwin.  I  saw  her  even  now; 

She  hath  not  left  us. 
Harold.  Nought  of  Morear  then  ? 

Ourtk.   Nor  seen,  nor  heard;  thine,  Wil- 
liam's, or  his  own 

As  wind  blows,  or  tide  flows.    Belike  he 
watches 

If  this  war«torro  in  one  of  its  rough  rolls 

Wash  up  that  old  crown  of  Northumber- 
land. 
Harold.   1  married  her  for  Morear  —  a 
sin  against 

The  truth  of  love.    Evil  for  ffood,  it  seems. 

Is  oft  as  childless  of  the  good  as  evil        99 

For  evil.  . 
Leofwin,  Good  for  good  hath  borne  at 
times 

A  bwitard  false  as  WiUiam, 
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HwrM.  A jy  if  HHsdom 

Fur'd  not  with  Good.    But  I  am  some- 
what worn, 

A  niateh  of  deep  weie  like  the  peace  of 
God. 

Crorthy  Leofwin,  go  ooee  more  about  the 
hiU~ 

What  did  the  dead  man  call  it  —  Sangiielao» 

The  hdre  of  blood  ? 
Leojwm,        A  lake  that  dipt  in  William 

As  well  as  Harold. 
HarM,  Like  enoagh.    I  haTO  seen 

The  trenches  dug,  the  paliMules  nprear'd 

And  wattled  thick  with  ash  ana  willow- 
wands, 

Yea,  wrought  at  them  myself.    Go  round 


oneemore; 


110 


See  all  be  sound  and  whole.    No  Norman 

horse 
Can  shatter  England,  standing  shield  bj 

shield; 
Tell  that  again  to  alL 

Qvfih,  I  will,  good  brother. 

HarM.  Our  guardsman  hath  but  toil'd 
his  hand  and  foot, 
I  hand,  foot,  heart  and  head.    Some  wine  I 
(One  poun  wme  into  a  ffobiet  n^idk  he 
hands  to  Harold.)  Too  much  I 

What?  we  must  use  oor  battle-axe  to- 
day. 
Our  gnanismen  have  slept  well,  since  we 
came  in  ? 
Leo/win,  Ay,  slept  aud  snored.    Your 
second-Bighted  man 
That  scared  the  dying  conscience  of  the 

king 
Misheard  their  snores  for  groans.     They 
are  up  again  120 

And  chanting  that  old  song  of  Brunanburg 
Where  England  conquer'd. 

Harold,        That  is  well.    The  Norman, 
What  is  he  doing  ? 

Leo/win,  Praying  for  Normandy; 

Our  scouts  have  heard  the  tinkle  of  their 
bells. 
Harold.   And  our  old  songs  are  prayers 
for  England  too  I 
But  by  all  Saints  — 

Leqftrin,  Barring  the  Norman  1 

Harold,  Nay, 

Were  the  great  trumpet  blowing  dooms- 
day dawn, 
I  needs  must  rest.     Call  when  the  Norman 
moves  —       {^Exeunt  all  InU  Harold. 


No   hone  —  thonBaadi   of 

shield  wall —  i^ 

Wall  — break     it     not  — braak    Mi- 

hnak —  [^>^F 

Vuion  4^  Edward.  Son  HanU,  1% 

king,  who  came  befoce 
To  tell  thee  thou  shonUrt  win  at  SiBirfiri. 

Bridge, 
Come  yet  onoe  more,  frooi  when  I  •■  sk 

Beeause  I  loved  thee  in  my  mortal  dsj, 
To  tell  thee  thou  shall  die  on  SenkeHill- 
Sanguelao  I 

Vukn  i^  Wy^noO.  O  hrather,  fraa  ay 
ghastly  oubliette 
I  send  my  Toioe  aeroes  the  narrow  sess— 
No  more,  no  more,  dear  brother,  DSie^ 

more  — 
Sanguelao !  w 

Vition  4^  Ttmdg.  O  brother,  most  m- 
brotherlike  to  me. 
Thou  ffavest  thy  voiee  against  me  in  wf 

I  giro  my  Toioe  against  thee  inm.  ths 

graTO — 
Sanffueme  f 

visianrf Norman  SamU.  O  hapless Hs^ 

old  !  King  but  for  an  hour  I 
Thou  swarest  fabely  hf  our  blessed  honsii 
We  give  our  voice  against  thee  out  of  hee- 

ven  I 
Sanguelac  I  Sanguelac  1  The  arrow !  the 

arrow  1 
Harold  (starting  up,  battU-^ae  m  hand). 

Awsj! 
My  battle-axe  against  your  voices.  Pesce ! 
The  King's   last  word  — '  tlie  arrow  ! '  I 

shall  die —  lyt 

I  die  for  England  then,  who  lived  for  En^ 

land  — 
What  nobler  ?  men  must  die. 
I  cannot  fall  into  a  falser  world  — 
I  have  done  no  man  wrong.     Tostig,  poor 

brother, 
Art  thou  so  anger'd  ? 
Fain   had   I   kept  thine    earldom   iu  thy 

hands 
Save  for  thy  wild  and  violent   will  thst 

wreneh'd 
All  hearts  of  freemen  from  thee.     I  could 

do 
No  other  than  this  way  advise  the  king 
Against  the  race  of  Godwin.    Is  it  possi- 

We 
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That  mortal  men  should  bear  their  earthly 

heats  i6i 

Into  yon  bloodless  world,  and  threaten  us 

thence 
Unschooled  of  Death  ?    Thus  then  thou  art 

revenged  — 
I  left  our  England  naked  to  the  South 
To  meet  thee  in  the  North.    The  Norse- 
man's raid 
Hath  helpt  the  Norman,  and  the  race  of 

Grodwin 
Hath  ruiu'd  Godwin.    No  —  our  waking 

thoughts 
Suffer  a  stormless  shipwreck  in  the  pools 
Of  sullen  slumber,  and  arise  again 
Disjointed ;    only    dreams  —  where    mine 
own  self  170 

Takes  part  against  myself  1    Why  ?  for  a 

spark 
Of  self-disdain  bom  in  me  when  I  sware 
Falsely  to  him,  the  falser  Norman,  over 
His  gilded  ark  of  mummy-saints,  by  whom 
I  knew  not  that  I  sware,  —  not  for  my- 
self— 
For  England  —  yet  not  wholly  — 

Enter  Edith. 

Edith,  Edith, 
Get  thou  into  thy  cloister  as  the  King 
Will'd  it;  be  safe,  the  perjury-mongering 

Count 
Hath    made    too    good    an  use  of  Holy 

Church 
To  break  her  close  I     There  the  great  Grod 

of  truth  180 

Fill  all  thine  hours  with  peace  I  —  A  lying 

devil 
Hath  haunted  me  —  mine  oath  —  my  wife 

—  I  fain 
Had  made  my  marriage  not  a  lie;  I  could 

not. 
Thou  art  my  bride  I  and  thou  in  after 

years 
Praying  perchance  for  this  poor  soul  of 

mine 
In  cold,  white  cells  beneath  an  icy  moon  — 
This  memory  to  thee  !  —  and  this  to  Eng- 
land, 
My  legacy  of  war  against  the  Pope 
From  cliild  to  child,  from  Pope  to  Pope, 

from  age  to  age,  189 

Till  the  sea  wash  her  level  with  her  shores, 
Or  till  the  Pope  be  Christ's. 

Enter  Aldwyth. 

Aldujyth  (to  Edith).        Away  from  himi 


Edith,  I  will.  —  I  have  not  spoken  to  the 
king 
One  word;  and  one  I  must.    Farewell  1 

[Qaing, 
Harold,  Not  yet 

Stay. 
Edith.  To  what  use? 
Harold,  The  King  commands  thee,  wo- 
man I 

(To  Aldwyth.) 

Have  thy  two  brethren  sent  their  forces  in  ? 
Aldwyth.  Nay,  I  fear  not. 
Harold,  Then  there 's  no  force  in  thee ! 
Thou   didst  possess  thyself  of  Edward's 

ear 
To  part  me  from  the  woman  that  I  loved  I 
Thou  didst  arouse  the  fierce  Northumbri- 
ans I 
Thou  hast  been  false  to  England  and  to 
me  !  —  aoo 

As  —  in  some  sort — I  have  been  false  to 

thee. 
Leave  me.    No  more  —  Pardon  on  both 
sides  —  Gro ! 
Aldwyth.   Alas,  my  lord,  I  loved  thee. 
Harold  (bUterly).  With  a  love 

Passing  thy  love  for  Griffyth !  wherefore 

now 
Obey  my  first    and    last  commandment. 
Go! 
Aldwyth.   O  Harold  1  husband  I  Shall  we 

meet  again  ? 
Harold.  After    the    battle  —  after    the 

battle.    Go. 
Aldwyth.  I  go.     (Aside.)    That  I  could 
stab  her  stanaing  there  ! 

lExit  Aldwyth. 
Edith.   Alas,  my  lord,  she  loved  thee. 
Harold.  Never!  never! 

Edith.   I  saw  it  in  her  eyes ! 
Harold,  I  see  it  in  thine. 

And   not    on    thee  —  nor    England  —  fall 
God's  doom  I  an 

Edith.   On  Oieef  on  me  !    And  thou  art 
England  I    Alfred 
Was    England.      Ethelred    was    nothing. 

England 
Is  but  her  king,  and  thou  art  Harold  1 

Harold.  Edith, 

The  sign  in  heaven  —  the  sndden  blast  at 

sea  — 
My  fatal  oath — the   dead   Saints  —  the 

dark  dreams  — 
The  Pope's  anathema  —  the  Holy  Rood 
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Ilimtbow'dto  me  ftt  Waltham  ~  Edith,  if 
ly  the  last  English  King  of  Eiu^miid  — 

Edith.  No, 

Fint  of  a  line  that  eoming  from  the  peo- 
ple, 
And  choaen  hj  the  people  — 

Harold.  And  fighting  for 

And  djing  for  the  people — 

Ed&.  Laying  I  living  I 

HarM.  Tea  ao,  good  cheer!  thon  art 
Harold,  I  am  £dith  I  us 

Looik  not  thna  wan ! 

EdiO.  What  matters  how  I  look? 

Hare  we  not  broken  Wales  and  Norse- 
land?  slaio. 
Whose  life  was  idl  one  battle,  incarnate 


Their  riant-king,  a  mightier  man-in-arms 
Than  William. 

HarM,  At,  mj  giri,  no  tricks  in  him  — 
No  bastard  he !    when  all  was  lost,  he 

jeU'd, 
And  bit  his  shield,  and  dash'd  it  on  the 

groand,  230 

And  swaying  his  two-handed  sword  about 

him. 
Two  deaths  at  CTcry  swing,  ran  in  apon 


And  died  so,  and  I  loved  him  as  I  hate 
This  liar  who  made  me  Iian    If  Hate  can 

kni. 

And  Loathing  wield  a  Saxon  battle-axe  — 
Ediik,    Waste  not  thy  might  before  the 

battle! 
HanM.  No, 

And  thou  mast  hence.     Stigand  will  see 

thee  safe, 
And  so  —  Farewell. 

[He  is  goingy  but  turns  back. 

The  ring  thou  darest  not  wear, 

I  have  had  it  fashion'd,  see,  to  meet  my 

hand. 

[Harold  shows  the  ring  which  is  on  his 

finger. 

Farewell  I  240 

\He  is  going,  hut  turns  back  again. 

I  am  dead  as  Death  this  day  to  aught  of 

earth's 
Save  William's  death  or  mine. 

Edith.  Thy  death !  —  to-day  ! 

Is  it  not  thy  birthday  ? 

Harold.  Ay,  that  happy  day  ! 

A    birthday    welcome !   happy  days    and 
many  1 


One— thisi  VThtg 

Look,  I  will  hear  thy  UcMing  into  Ob  kl. 

And  front  the  doom  of  God. 
Norman  Cries  (heard  m  the  rfiVHaiti).  Bi 
Ron!  Ha  Ron! 

Enter  GjjKra» 

Ourth.  The  Norman  marea  I 
Harold.  Harold  and  Holy  Ciw  I 

[fixewrf  Harold  MfOirfL 

EfOer  SnoAiTDi. 

Stigand.  Oar   Chmeh    in    ami— tti 

lamb  the  Hon  —  not 

Spear  into  pmning-hook  —  the  eonte 

way—  rp 

Cowl,  helm;  and  cromr,  baffle  aie    A^ 

botAlfwig, 
Leofrie,  and  all  the  monks  of  Pstefboro^ 
Strike  for  the  king;  bnt  I,  old  wxeteh^  aU 

Stigand, 
With  hands  too  limp  to  bimndidi  iron— 

and  yet 
I  have  a  power  —  woold  Harold  ask  ns  Iv 

it  — 
I  have  a  power. 

Edith.  What  power,  hcOvfidMrr 

Stigand.  Power   now  from    Harold  to 
command  thee  hence 
And  see  thee  safe  from  Senlac. 
Edith.  I  remsiD! 

Stigand.  Yea,  so  will  I,  daughter,  audi 
I  find 
Which  way  the  battle  balance.     I  can  see 

it  ite 

From  where  we  stand;  and,  live  or  die,  I 

would 
I  were  among  them  I 

Caxovs JromW€Uthixm  (singing  without). 

Saiva  patriam, 
Sancte  Pater, 
Salra,  Fill. 
Salra,  Spiritus, 
Salva  patriam, 
Sancta  Mater.^ 

Edith.  Are  those  the  blessed  angels  quir- 
ing, father  ? 

Stigand.  No,  daughter,  but  the  canons 
out  of  Waltbam,  tjo 

^  The    a  throughout   these    Latin   hymai 
should  be  Bounded  broad,  as  in  *  father.' 
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The  king's  foundation,  that  have  foUow'd 
him. 
Edith.  O  God  of    battles,  make  their 
wall  of  shields 
Firm  as  thy  cliffs,  strengthen  their  pali- 
sades I 
What  is  that  whirring  sound  ? 

Stigand,  The  Norman  arrow ! 

Edith.  Look  out  upon  the  battle  —  is  he 

safe? 
Stigand.  The  King  of  England  stands  be- 
tween his  banners. 
He  glitters  on  the  crowning  of  the  hill. 
God  save  King  Harold  ! 

Edith.  —  chosen  by  his  people 

And  fighting  for  his  people  I 

Stigand.  There  is  one 

Come  as  Goliath  came  of  yore  —  he  flings 
His  brand  in  air  and  catches  it  ag^in,      aSi 
He  is  chanting  some  old  war-song. 

Edith.  And  no  David 

To  meet  him  ? 
Stigand.    Ay,  there  springs  a  Saxon  on 
him, 
Falls  —  and  another  falls. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  ! 

Stigand.  Lo  !  our  good  Gurth  hath  smit- 
ten him  to  the  death. 
Edith.   So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Har- 
old) 

Canons  (/inging). 

HostiB  in  Angliam 

Rait  pnedator ; 
Blomm,  Domine, 

Scutum  soiudaturl  sQo 

Hostifl  per  Anglin 

Plagas  baoohatnr ; 

Casa  cremator, 

Pastor  f ngfatur, 

Qrez  trucidatar — 

Stigand.  Illos  trucida,  Domine. 

Edith,  Ay,  good  father. 

Canons  (singing). 

IllomiD  scelera 
Pcena  sequatur ! 

English  Cries.   Harold  and  Holy  Cross  ! 

Out  1  out  I 
Stigand.  Our  javelins 

Answer  their  arrows.     All  the  Norman 
foot  300 

Are  storming  up  the  hill.    The  range  of 

knights 
Sit,  each  a  statue  on  his  horse,  and  wait 


English    Cries,    Harold    and    God    Al« 

mighty  I 
Norman  Cries,    Ha  Ron  !  Ha  Bon  I 

CANOm  (singing). 

Eones  cum  pedite 

Fnspediaturl 
niommin  laorymas 

Cruor  f nndatur  I 
Pereant,  pereant, 

Anglia  preeatur. 

Stigand.   Look,  daughter,  look. 

Edith.  Nay,  father,  look  for  me  I 

Stigand.  Our  axes  lighten  with  a  single 

flash  311 

About  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  heads 

And  arms  are  sliver'd  off  and  splinter'd 

by 
Their  lightning  —  and  they  fly  —  the  Nor- 
man flies. 
Edith.  Stigand,  O  father,  have  we  won 

the  day? 
Stigand.  No,  daughter,  no  —  they  fall 
behind  the  horse  — 
Their  horse  are  thronging  to  the  barri- 
cades; 
I  see  the  gonfanon  of  Holy  Peter 
Floating  above  their  helmets  —  ha  I  he  is 
down  I 
Edith.  He  down!    Who  down? 
Stigand.       The  Norman  Count  is  down. 
Edith.  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land f  331 
Stigand.  No,  no,  he  hath  risen  again  — 
he  bares  his  face  — 
Shouts  something  —  he  points  onward  — 

all  their  horse 
Swallow    the    hill    locust-like,    swarming 
up. 
Edith.  O  God  of  battles,  make  his  battle- 
axe  keen 
As  thine  own  sharp-dividing  justice,  heavy 
As  thine  own  bolts  that  itSl  on  crimeful 

heads 
Charged  with  the  weight  of  heaven  where- 
from  they  fall  I 

Canons  (singing). 


Jaota  touitma, 
Deus  bellator ! 

Suraa  e  tenebris, 
Sis  vindicator ! 

Fnlmina,  fulmina, 
Deus  vastator! 
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Edith.  O  Gk>d  of  battles,  they  mie  tluee 
to  one. 
Make  thou  one  man  as  three  to  roll  them 
down ! 

Canons  (tmgmg). 

Koiiiis  ran  e^nito 
Dejidatmrl 


S¥> 


Ptaoa  stomatiir  I 
Ulonim  linfwien 
Fruge,  Creator! 

SHgand.  Yea,  yea,  for  how  their  lanoes 

snap  and  slkiTer 
Asainst  the  shifting  blaie  of  Harold's  aze  I 
War-woodman  d  old  Woden,  how  he  fells 
The  mortal  oopse  of  fsees  !    There  I    And 

there! 
The  horse  and  horseman  cannot  meet  the 

shield. 
The  Uow  that  brains  the  horseman  cleaves 

the  horse, 
The  horse  and  horseman  roll  along  the 

hill. 
They  fly  onoe  more,  they  fly,  the  Norman 

flies !  35D 

Sanns  eum  eqints 
nsBdpitatiir. 

Edith.  O  God,  the  God  of  troth  hath 
heard  my  cry  ! 
Follow  them,  follow  them,  drive  them  to 
the  sea ! 

momm  Boelera 
Poena  seqnatnr  I 

Stiffand,  Truth  !  no;   a  lie;  a  trick,  a 
Norman  trick ! 
They  turn  on  the  pursuer,  horse  against 

foot, 
Th<;y  murder  all  that  follow. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  ! 

Stigand.    Hot-headed   fools  —  to  burst 
the  wall  of  shields  !  360 

They  have  broken  the  commandment  of  the 
king! 
Edith.   His  oath   was  broken  —  O   holy 
Norman  Saints, 
Ye  that  are  now  of  heaven,  and  see  be- 
yond 
Your  Norman  shrines,  pardon  it,  pardon 

it. 
That  he  forsware  himself  for  all  he  loved, 
Me,  me  and  all !    Look  out  upon  the  bat- 
tle ! 


Stigamd.  They  thnndar  again  ipoa  fla 

harrieades. 

My  sight  is  eagle,  hot  the  strife  so  ttU— 

This  is  the  hottest  of  U;  hold,  ash!  hoy, 

willow!  m 

Englith  Crim.  Ont»  ooti 

iVornMm  Criet.       Ha  Ron  I 

Stigtmd.  Ha  !  Gnrth  had  leapt  apoaliB 
And  slain  him;  he  hath  faUaa. 

EdUh.  Andlamksd. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  I  Csllen,  idles! 

Sttgand,  No^  no^  his  horse  —  he  messli 
anoih^ — wields 
His  war-elnh^  dashes  it  on  Garth,  ssd 

Garth, 
Our  noble  Grorth,  is  down  1 

Edith.  Have  meref  oa  si! 

Siwand,  And  Leofwin  is  down  1 

Edith.  Have  mereyoBsil 

O  Then  that  knowest,  let  not  my  stnsg 

prayer 
Be  weaken'd  in  thy  sight,  beeanse  I  kfvs 
The  husband  of  another ! 

Norman  Criei.         Ha  Ron!    HaBosl 

Edith.  I  do  not  hear  oar  En^ish  m- 


cry« 
Stioand. 


No. 


Edith.  Look  oat  upon  the  battle — is  k 
safe  ?  3^1 

Stigand.   He  stands  between  the  bannen 
with  the  dead 
So  piled  about  him  he  can  hardly  move. 

Edith  (takes  up  the  traywry).  Got !  out  I 

Norman  Cries.        Ha  Ron  ! 

Edith    (cries    out).     Harold    and    HoIt 
Cross! 

Norman  Cries.  Ha  Ron  !  Ha  Ron  ! 

Edith.        AVhat  is  that  whirring  sound  ? 

Stigand.  The  Norman  sends  his  arrows 
up  to  heaven. 
They  fall  on  those  within  the  palisade ! 

Edith.   Look  out  upon  the  hill  —  is  Har- 
old there  ? 

Stigand.    Sanguelac  —  Sanguelac  —  the 
arrow  —  Uie  arrow  !  —  away ! 

Scene  II 

Field  of  the  Dead.    Night 

Aldwtth  and  Edith. 

Aldwyth.   O  Edith,  art  thou  here?    0 
Harold,  Harold  — 
Our  Harold  —  we  shall  never  see  fum  mors. 
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Ediik.  For  there  was  more  than  sister 

in  mjkiss, 
.And  so  the  Saints  were  wroth.    I  cannot 

love  them, 
War  they  are  Norman  Saints  —  and  yet  I 

snoold  — 
Ihmj  are  so  mneh  holier  than  their  harlot's 


With  wbo^Jj^pUy'd  their  g«ne.g.u.t 

Aldunfth,  The  King  is  slain,  the  kingdom 

OTorthrown  ! 
Edith,  No  matter  I 
AUhcftk,        How    no    matter,    Harold 

slain  ? —  9 

I  cannot  find    hii*    hody.      O,    help    me 

thoal 

0  Edith,  if  I  oyer  wroaght  against  thee, 
Fomve  me  thou,  and  help  me  here  ! 

Ediik.  No  matter ! 

Aldwfftk.  Not  help  me,  nor  forgive  me  ? 
Edith.  So  thou  saidest. 

Aldwyth.  I  say  it  now,  forgiye  me  ! 
Edith.  Cross  me  not  I 

1  am  seeking  one  who  wedded  me  in  se- 

cret. 
Whisper  I    Grod's    angels    only    know    it. 

What   art   thou    doing   here    among  the 

dead? 
Thej  are  stripping  the  dead  bodies  naked 

yonder. 
And  thoo  art  come  to  rob  them  of  their 
rings! 
Aldwyth.    O  Edith,  Edith,  I  have  lost 
both  crown  ao 

And  husband. 

Edith.  So  have  I. 

Aldwfth.  I  tell  thee,  girl, 

I  am  seeking  my  dead  Harold. 

Edith.  And  I  mine  I 

The  Hol^  Father  strangled   him  with  a 

hair 
Of  Peter,  and  his  brother  Tostig  helpt; 
The   wicked   sister  dapt   her  hanas  and 

laugh'd; 
Then  all  the  dead  fell  on  him. 

Aldwflh.  Edith,  Edith  ^ 

Edith.  What  was  he  like,  this  husband  ? 
like  to  thee? 
Call  not  for  help  from  me.     I  knew  him 

not. 
He  lies  not  here;    not  close  beside  the 
standard* 


Here  fell  the  trueat,  manliest  hearts  of 
England.  30 

Gro  further  hence  and  find  him. 
Aldwfth.  She  is  erased  I 

Edith.    That    doth    not  matter  either. 
Lower  the  light 
He  must  be  here. 

Enter  two  Canons,  Osood  and  Athelbic, 
with  torches.  They  turn  over  the  dead 
bodies  and  examine  them  as  thetf  pass. 

Osgod.  I  think  that  this  is  ThurkilL 

Athelric,  More  likely  Grodrio. 
Osgod,  I  am  sure  this  body 

Is  Aif  wi^,  the  king's  uncle. 

Athelrtc.  So  it  is  ! 

No,  no,  —  brave  Gurth,  one  gash  from  brow 
to  knee  I 
Osood.  And  here  is  Leofwin. 
Edith.  And  here  is  he  t 

Aldwyth.    Harold?    O,  no  — nay,  if  it 
were  —  my  Grod, 
They  have  so  mamu'd  and  murder'd  all  his 

face 
There  is  no  man  can  swear  to  him  I 

Edith.  But  one  woman  I 

Look  you,  we  never  mean  to  part  again.  41 
I  have  found  him,  I  am  happy. 
Was  there  not  some  one  ask^  me  for  for- 
giveness ? 
I  yield  it  freely,  being  the  true  wife 
Of  this  dead  King,  who   never  bore  re- 
venge. 

Enter  Count  Wiluam  and  William 

Malet. 

William.  Who  be  these  women?    And 

what  body  is  this  ? 
Edith.   Harold,  thy  better ! 
WHUam.  Ay,  and  what  art  thoa  ? 

Edith.   His  wife! 
Malet.       Not  true,  my  girl,  here  is  the 

Queen  !  [Potntina  out  Aldwyth. 

WiUiam   (to  Aldwyth).   Wast  thou  his 

Queen? 
Aldwyth.         I  was  the  Queen  of  Wales. 
William.  Why,  then  of  England.  Madam, 

fear  us  not  90 

iTo  Malet.)  Knowest  thou  this  other  ? 
falet.  When  I  visited  Ei^Und, 

Some  held  she  was  his  wife  in  seeret  — 

some  — 
Well  —  some  believed  she  was  his 
mour. 
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Edith.  Nomiaii,  thoo  liest  I  Uan  all  of 

yon, 
Your  Saints  and  all  I    /  am  his  wife  I  and 

she  — 
For  look,  our  marriage  ring ! 

\^Ske  draws  it  offthejinger  q/*  Harold. 

I  lost  it  somehow  — 
'  I  lost  it,  playing  with  it  when  I  was  wild. 
That  bred  the  doubt  f    but  I  am   wiser 

now  — 
I  am  too  wise  —  WUl  none  among  you  all 
Bear    me    true   witness  —  only    for    this 

once  —  60 

That  I  have  found  it  here  again  ? 

IShe  nuts  it  on. 
And  thou, 
Thy  wife  am  I  for  ever  and  evermore. 

[^Falls  on  the  body  and  dies, 
WHUam,   Death  1  —  and  enough  of  death 

for  this  one  day, 
The  day  of  Saint  Calixtus,  and  the  day, 
My  day  when  I  was  bom. 

Maiet,  And  this  dead  King's, 

Who,  kine  or  not,  hath  kinglike  fought  and 

fallen. 
His  birthday,  too.    It  seems  but  yester- 

even 
I  held  it  with  him  in  his  English  halls. 
His  day,  with  all  his   roof-tree    ringing 

•  Harold,* 
Before  he  fell  into  the  snare  of  Guy;        70 
When  all  men  counted  Harold  would  be 

King, 
And  Harold  was  most  happy. 

William.  Thou  art  half  English. 

Take  them  away  ! 

Malet,  I  vow  to  build  a  church  to  God 
Here  on  the  hill  of  battle;   let  our  high 

altar 
Stand  \7here  their   standard  fell  —  where 

these  two  lie. 
Take   them   away,  I  do   not   love  to  see 

them. 
Pluck  the  dead  \7oman  off  the  dead  man, 

Malet! 
Malet.   Faster  than  ivy  !     Must  I  back 

her  arms  off  ?  79 

How  shall  I  part  them  ? 

JVilliam.       Leave  them.     Let  them  be  / 
Bury  him  and  his  paramour  together. 
He  that  was  false  in  oath  to  me,  it  seems      I 


Was  false  to  his  own  wife.    WeviUaot 

give  him 
A  Chriitian  burial;  yet  he  was  a  warmr, 
And  wise,  yea  truthful,  till  that  Uigtod 

vow 
Which  Grod  avenged  to^y. 
Wrap  them  together  in  a  purple  ekak, 
And  lay  them  both  npon  the  waste  i» 

ibote 
At  Hastings,  there  to  goaid  the  Isnd  for 

whidi 
He  did  forswear  himself  —  a  warrior— ij, 
And  but  that  Holy  Peter  fought  f or  m,  91 
And  that  the  false    Northumbrian  hdd 

aloof. 
And  save  for  that  chance  arrow  which  t]» 

Saints 
Sharpen'd  and  sent  aininst  him  —  who  eu 

Three    horses  had  I  slain    beneath  me; 

twice  * 
I  thought  that  all  was  lost     Since  I  knew 

battle. 
And  that  was  from  my  boyhood,  neier 

yet  — 
No,  by  the    splendor   of  Grod  —  htve  I 

fought  men 
Like  Harold  and   his   brethren,  and  his 

guard 
Of  English.    Every  man  about  his  king  100 
Fell   where   he   stood.     They   loved  him; 

and,  pray  God 
My  Normans  may  but  move  as  true  with 

me 
To  the  door  of  death  !     Of  one  self-stock 

at  first, 
Make  them  again   one  people  —  Norman, 

English, 
And  English,  Norman;  we  should  have  a 

hand 
To  grasp  the  world  with,  and  a  foot  to 

stamp  it  — 
Flat.     Praise  the  Saints  !     It  is  over.     No 

more  blood  ! 
I  am  King  of  England,  so  they  thwart  me 

not, 
And  I  will  rule  according  to  their  laws. 
(To  Aldwyth.)     Madam,  we  will  entreat 

thee  with  all  honor.  no 

Aldwyth.    My  punishment  is  more  than  I 

can  bear. 
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I  Biwk  proofo  of  the  jpUy  were  printed  in  1879,  Vnt  it  wu  not  pnUiehed  until  December,  1884. 
refatory  note  to  *  Queen  Mary,'  and  the  '  Menxiir,'  toL  u.  pp.  103-109.  In  1879  Irring 
d  the  play,  but  in  1891  he  asked  leaye  to  produce  it,  and  it  prored  rery  racoeMfnl  on  the 
both  in  England  and  in  America. 

To  THK  Lord  Chahctbllor, 
THE  RIGHT  HOKORABLE  EARL  OF  SELBORNS. 

My  dear  Sblbornb,  —  To  you,  the  honored  Chancellor  of  our  own  day,  I  dedieata 
lis  dramatic  memorial  of  your  great  predeoeasor ;  —  which,  altho*  not  intended  in  its 
reeeot  form  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  modem  theatre,  has  neyertheless  —  for  so 
in  haye  assured  me  —  won  your  approbation.  Ever  yours, 

Trvvtson. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA 

HsHBi  II.  (ton  of  tKe  Sari  oS  Ani^u). 

T^MMi AS  BscxsT,  ChaneMor  of  JSngUmd,  m/lfnpardt  ArdMtkop  qf  CtmJMrkmrf, 

QtLUKT  FouoT,  BUhop  of  Lcmdcn, 

Roesa,  ArehbUhop  of  Y^th, 

Biakop  oS  HetfSord. 

BiLAKT,  Bithop  of  ChiehsMier, 

JocBLTir,  BUhop  of  StUi^mry. 

BsEBwr  OF  I^rIm  }  A<«<«»  <l^ -»«*<«. 

Waltbs  Mat,  rtnuiod  mOhor  of  *  Oolias,*  Latim  poewu  agaiiul  the  priatkooi, 

Kuo  Lovta  or  nAacB. 

OsorrBBT,  ton  tifRotamund  and  Henry, 

Oan,  a  monk  of  CambHdfO. 

Sn  RaoiKALo  rmusn 

Sn  RicHAao  mi  Bairo 

Bib  WnxiAM  db  Tbact 

Bib  Room  db  MoBTiUiB 

Db  Bboc  or  Saiawooo  CAsna. 

LOBO  Lbkbstbb. 

PaiUr  DB  ELBBMOtTBA. 

Two  KmoBT  Tbhtlabs. 

Jonr  or  OzroBO  (eallod  the  S^eearer). 

Klbabob  or  AQCiTADn,  Queen  ofBnyUmd  {diporeod  from  LowU  <tf /huMt). 

RoBAmnrD  os  Curroao. 

Knif htB,  Monks,  Bofgmra,  ete. 


thefomr  knights  ^ftkt  ktnf^t  hmuehM,  mgmi§i  ^f  Bmkti, 


BECKET 

PROLOGUE 

LSTLE  IN  Normandy.  Interior 
THE  Hall.  Roofs  of  a  City 
N  thro'  Windows 

Henry  and  Bkckbt  at  cke$t. 

try.   So  then    our  good  Archbishop 

Theobald 
ying. 

ket,     I  am  grieved  to  know  as  much 
iry.   But  we   must  have  a  mightier 

man  than  he 


Becket,  Hare  yoa  thought  of  one  ? 

Henry.   A  cleric  lately  poison'd  his  own 
mother, 
And  being  broaght  before  the  courts  of  the 

Chnroh, 
They  bat  degraded    him.     I  hope    they 

whipt  him. 
I  would  have  hang'd  him. 
Becket.  It  isyonr  move. 

Henry.  Well  —  there.     [Mova. 

The  Choreh  in  the  pell-mell  of  Stephen's 

time 
Hath  climb'd  the  throne  and  almost  datch'd 
the  crown;  m 

But  by  the  royal  customs  of  our  realm 
The  Church  should  hold  her  baroDietof  iiM| 
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Like  other  lordB  amenable  to  law. 
1 11  haye  them  written  down  and  made  the 
law. 
JBedbef.  My  liege,  I  moTe  my  faiahoo. 
Henry.  And  if  1  liye, 

No  man  without  mj  leaye  shall  ezoom- 

mnnicate 
Mj  tenants  or  my  hoosehold. 
BeekeL  Lo<^  to  yonr  kinff. 

Henry.  No  man  without  my  leaye  shul 
eross  the  seas 
To  set  the  Pope  against  me  —  I  pray  yonr 
pardon.  19 

Becket.  Well  —  wiU  yon  moye  ? 
Henry.  Tliere.       IMavee. 

BeekeL        Cheek  —  you  moye  so  wildly. 
Henry.  There  then !  [ilfoeet. 

BedbeL      Why  —  there  then,  for  yon  see 
my  bishop 
Hath  brongfat  yonr  king  to  a  standstilL 
You  are  beaten. 
Henry  (kicks  over  the  board).  Why,  there 
Uien  —  down  go  bishop  and  Jong  to- 
gether. 
I  loathe  being  beaten;  had  I  fizt  my  fancy 
Upon  the    game  I  should    haye    beaten 

thee, 
But  that  was  yagabond. 

Becket.  Where,  my  liege  ?  With  Phryne, 
Or  Lais,  or  thy  Rosamund,  or  another  ? 
Henry.  My  Rosamund  is  no  Lais,  Thomas 
Becket; 
And  yet  she  plagues  me  too  —  no  fault  in 

her  — 
But  that  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have  her 
life.  30 

Becket.   Put  her  away,  put  her  away,  my 
liege  ! 
Put  her  away  into  a  nunnery  I 
Safe  enough  there  from  her  to  whom  thou 

art  bound 
By  Holy  Church.     And  wherefore  should 

she  seek 
The  life  of  Rosamund  de  ClifiFord  more 
Than  that  of  other  paramours  of  thine  ? 
Henry.   How  dost  thou  know  I  am  not 

wedded  to  her  ? 
Becket.  How  should  I  know  ? 
Henry.  That  is  my  secret,  Thomas. 

Becket.  State  secrets  should  be  patent  to 
the  statesman 
Who  serves  and  loves  his  king,  and  whom 
the  king  40 

Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover  and 
friend. 


Henry,  Come,  eome»  tlwn  ait  hat  iliMi^ 

not  yet  bishop^ 
No^  nor  arehbishop,  nor  my  ooafasHr  jst 
I  would  to  God  thou  w«rt»  for  I  Aarii 

find 
An  easy  fiiiher  eonfsssor  in  thee. 
Bedbet.  Saint  Denis,  that  thou  skdiil 

not    Isbouldbeat 
lliy  kingship  as  my  bishop  balk  bHte 

it. 
Henry.  HeU  take  thy  bishop  ihm,  mi 

my  kinffship  too  I 
Come,  come,  I  loye  thee  and  I  know  Ah^ 

Iknow  thee, 
A  doter  on  white  pheasant-flask  at  fsMli*^ 
A  sauee  deyiser  for  thy  days  of  fish, 
A  disb-des^^ner,  and  most  amoious 
Of  good  old  red  sound  liberal  Gaseoa  visa 
WiU  not  thy  body  rebel,  man»  if  thou  flit- 
ter it? 
BeekeL  That  palate  is  insane  iriueh  «» 

not  tell 
A  good  dish  from  a  bad,  new  wine  fras 

old. 
Henry.  Well,  who  loyes  wine  lofSi  le- 


Solia 
Men  are  Grod's  trees,  and  women  are  GoA 

flowers; 
And  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to  mj 

head. 
The  trees  are  all  the  statelier,  and  the 
flowers  60 

Are  all  the  fairer. 
Henry.     And  thy  thoughts,  thy  faneks  ? 
Becket.  Good  dogs,  my  liege,  well  trsin'd, 
and  easily  call'd 
Off  from  the  game. 

Henry.         Save  for  some  once  or  twice. 
When  they  ran  down  the  game  and  worried 
it. 
Becket.  No,  my  liege,  no  I  —  not  once  — 

in  Gk>d's  name,  no  I 
Henry.  Nay,  then,  I  take  thee  at  thy 
word  —  believe  thee 
The  veriest  Galahad  of  old  Arthur's  hall. 
And  so  this  Rosamund,  my  true  heart-wife, 
Not  Eleanor  —  she  whom  I  love  indeed 
As  a  woman  should  be  loved  —  Wliy  dost 
thou  smile  70 

So  dolorously  ? 

Becket.  My  good  liege,  if  a  man 

Wastes  himself  among  women,  how  should 

he  love 
A  woman  as  a  woman  should  be  loyed  ' 
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Hemj.  How  ihoaldit  thoa  know  that 
neTer  hast  loTed  one  ? 
Doiiiey  I  would  give  her  to  thy  care  in  Eng^ 

land 
Whtn  I  am  out  in  Normandy  or  Anjon. 
Beekei.  My  lord,  I  am  your  auhject,  not 

your  — 
Henry.  Pander. 

Grod'e  eyes  1    I  know  all  that  —  not  my  pur- 
veyor 
Of  pleasures,  but  to  save  a  life  —  her  life; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  hell-flre. 
I  hare  built  a  secret  bower  in  England, 
Thomas,  8i 

A  nest  in  a  bush. 
BecbeL  And  where,  my  liege  ? 

Henry  (whitpen).  Thine  ear. 

Beebk,  That 's  lone  enough. 
Hem  {laying  paper  on  taMe).  This  chart 
here  mark'd  *  Her  Bower! 
Hake,  keep  it,  friend.    See,  first,  a  circling 

wood, 
A  handled  pathways  running  CTeryway, 
And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge;  and  after  that 
This  labyrinthine  brickwork  mase  in  maze. 
And  then  another  wood,  and  in  the  midst 
k  guden  ud  my  Ronmund.    Look,  this 

line  — 

The  rest  you  see  is  oolor'd  green  —  but 

this  90 

Draws  thro'  the  chart  to  her. 

Bedfcd.  This  blood-red  line  ? 

Henry.  Ay  1    blood,  perchance,    except 

thou  see  to  her. 
Beeket.  And  where  b  she?    There  in 

her  English  nest  ? 
Henry.  Would  God  she  were  1  —  no,  here 
within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  secret  bower  in  An- 

jou 
And  pass  her  to  her  secret  bower  in  Eng- 
land. 
Bha  k  ignorant  of  all  but  that  I  lore  her. 
Beekei.  My  lie|pe,  I  pray  thee  let  me 
hence;  a  widow 
And  orphan  child,  whom  one  of  thy  wild 
barons  — 
Henry.  Ay,  ay,  but  swear  to  see  to  her 
m  Enrland.  100 

Beekei.   Well,  well,  I  swear,  but  not  to 

please  myself. 
Henry.  WhatcTcr  come  between  us  ? 
Beekei.  What  should  come 

Between  ns,  Henry  ? 
Henry,        Nay  —  I  know  not|  ThomM. 


Bedcei.  What  need  then  ?  Well— what- 
cTcr  come  between  us.  IGoing. 

Henry.   A  moment  I  thou  didst  help  me 
to  my  throne 
In  Theobald's  time,  and  after  by  thy  wis- 
dom 
Hast  kept  it  firm  from  shaking;  bat  now  I, 
For  my  realm's  sake,  myself  must  be  the 


To  raise  that  tempest  which  will  set  it 

trembling 
Only  to  base  it  deeper.     I,  true  son         iio 
Of    Holy  Church  —  no    croucher    to  the 

Gregories 
That  tread  the  kings  their  children  under- 

heel  — 
Must  curb  her;  and  the  Holy  Father,  while 
This  Barbarossa  butts  him  from  his  chair. 
Will  need  my  help  —  be  facile  to  my  hands. 
Now  is  my  time.    Yet  —  lest  there  shoold 

be  flashes 
And  fulminations  from  the  side  of  Rome, 
An  interdict  on  England  —  I  will  haye 
My  young  son  Henry  crown'd  the  King  of    * 

England, 
That  so  the  Papal  bolt  may  pass  by  Engu 

land,  ISO 

As  seeming  his,  not  mine,  and  fall  abroad. 
1 11  have  it  done  —  and  now. 

Beekei.  Surely  too  young 

Eyen  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown;  and  tho' 
I  loye  him  heartily,  I  can  spy  already 
A  strain  of  hard  and  headstrong  in  him. 

S^y, 

The  Queen  should  pUy  his  kingship  against 
thme  I 
Henry.    I   will  not  think  so,   Thon&as. 
Who  shall  crown  him  ? 
Canterbury  is  dying. 
Beekei.  The  next  Canterbury. 

Henry.   And  who  shall  he  be,  my  friend 
Thomas  ?    Who  ?  199 

Bedcei.   Name  him;  the  Holy  Father  will 

confirm  him. 
Henry  (layi  his  hand  on  Becket's  lAoul- 

der).  Here  I 
BeekeL      Mock  me  not     I  am  not  eyen 
a  monk. 
Thy  jest  —  no  more.     Why  —  look  —  is 

this  a  sleeve 
For  an  archbishop  ? 

Henry.  But  the  arm  within 

Is  Becket's,  who  hath  beaten  down  my 
foes. 
Beekei.  A  soldier's,  not  a  spiritual  arm. 
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Benry,      I    lack     a    spiritual     soldier, 
Thomas  — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to  boot. 
Becket.  There 's  Gilbert  Foliot 
Henry,  He  !  too  thin,  too  thin. 

Thon  art  the  man  to  fiU  out  the  Church 

robe; 

Your  Foliot  fasts  and  &wns  too  mnoh  for 

me.  140 

Becket,  Roger  of  Tork. 

Henry,  Roger  is  Roger  of  Tork; 

King,  Church,  and  State  to  him  but  foils 

wherein 
To  set  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of  York. 
No. 
Becket,   Henry  of  Winchester  ? 
Henry.         Him  who  crown'd  Stephen  — 
King  Stephen's  brother  1   No;  too  royal  for 

me. 
And  I  '11  have  no  more  Anselms. 

Becket,  Sire,  the  business 

Of  thy  whole  kingdom  waits  me;  let  me  go. 
Henry.  Answer  me  first. 
Becket,  Then  for  thy  barren  jest 

Take  thou  mine  answer  in  bare  common- 
place— 
Nclo  episcopari. 

Henry.  Ay,  but  Nolo 

Archiepiscopariy  my  good  friend,  151 

Is  quite  another  matter. 

Becket.  A  more  awful  one. 

Make  me  archbishop  !     Why,  my  liege,  I 

know 
Some  three  or  four  poor  priests  a  thousand 

times 
Fitter  for  this  g^nd  function.     Me  arch- 
bishop ! 
God's  favor  and  king's  favor  might  so  clash 
That  thou  aud  I  —    That  were  a  jest  in- 
deed ! 
Henry.   Thou   angerest  me,  man;  I  do 
not  jest. 

Enter  Eleanor  and  Sm  Reginald 

FiTZURSE. 

Eleanor  {singing). 

Otbt  !  the  sweet  cmnmer  closes^ 

The  reig^n  of  the  roses  is  done  —     160 

Henry  (to  Becket,  icho  is  going).     ITiou 

shalt  not  go.    I  have  not  ended  with 

ibee. 

Eleanor   (seeing  chart   on   tdtde).      This 

chart  with  the  red  Hue  !  her  bower  i  whose 

bower? 


Henry.  The  chart  is  not  bum^  Wk 
Beckett;  take  it,  Thomas. 

Eleanor.  Becket !  O,  — ay— and  tiben 
chessmen  on  the  floor  —  the  king's  cran 
broken  1  Becket  hath  beaten  thae  agsis— 
and  thou  hast  kicked  down  the  bond.  I 
know  thee  of  old.  171 

Henry.  True  enoagh,  my  mind  wm  Kt 
upon  other  matters. 

Eleanor,  What  matters  ?  State  mi- 
ters ?  loTe  matters  ? 

Henry.  My  love  for  thee,  and  tluBB  for 
me. 

Elbahob. 

Over  I  the  sweet  summer  oIomb, 
The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done ; 

Over  and  gone  with  the  roses,  A 

And  over  and  gone  with  the  sob. 

Here;  but  our  sun  in  Aqnitaine  Issli 
longer.  I  would  I  were  in  Aqnitaine  sgiii 
— your  North  chills  me. 

Over !  the  sweet  summer  doses. 
And  never  a  flower  at  the  eloM ; 

Over  and  gone  with  the  roses, 
And  winter  again  and  the 


That  was  not  the  way  I  ended  it  flnt» 
but  nnsymmetrically,  preposterously,  illogi- 
cally,  out  of  passion,  without  art  —  likei 
song  of  the  people.  Will  you  have  it  ?  The 
last  Parthian  shaft  of  a  forlorn  Cupid  tt 
the  King's  left  breast,  and  all  left-handed- 
ness  and  under-baudedness. 

And  never  a  flower  at  the  close ; 
Over  and  gone  with  the  roses, 

Not  over  and  gone  with  the  rose.    198 


True,  one  rose  will  outblossom  the  rest, 
one  rose  in  a  bower.  I  speak  after  my 
fancies,  for  I  am  a  Troubadour,  you  know, 
and  won  the  \'iolet  at  Toulouse;  but  mr 
voice  is  harsh  here,  not  in  tune,  a  night- 
ingale out  of  season;  for  marriage,  rose  or 
no  rose,  has  killed  the  golden  violet. 

Becket.  Madam,  you  do  ill  to  scorn 
wedded  love.  xr 

Eleanor.  So  I  do.  Louis  of  France 
loved  uie,  and  I  dreamed  that  I  loved 
I^uis  of  France:  and  I  loved  Henry  of 
England,  and  Henry  of  England  dreamed 
that  he  loved  me;  but  the  marriage>g^r- 
land  withers  even  with  the  putting  on,  the 
bright  link  rusts  with  the  breath  of  the 
first  after-marriage  kiss,  the  harvest  moon 
is  the  ripening  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
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honej-moon  is  the  eall  of  LoTe;  he  dies  of 
his  honey-moon,  i  could  pity  this  poor 
world  myself  that  it  is  no  better  ordered. 

Henry.  Dead  is  he,  my  Queen  ?  What, 
altogether?  Let  me  swear  nay  to  that  by 
this  cross  on  thy  neck.  God's  eyes  1  what 
a  lovely  cross  1  what  jewels  1  223 

Eleanor.  Doth  it  please  yon  ?  Take  it 
and  wear  it  on  that  hard  heart  of  ^ours  — 
there.  [Qivet  tl  to  kim. 

Henry  (puts  it  on\  On  this  left  breast 
before  so  hard  a  heart, 
To  hide  the  scar  left  by  thy  Pftrthian  dart 

Eleanor.  Has  my  simple  song  set  you 
jingling?  Nay,  if  I  took  and  translated 
that  hard  heart  into  our  Provencal  facili- 
ties, I  could  so  play  about  it  with  the 
rhyme  —  as3 

Henry.  That  the  heart  were  lost  in  the 
rhyme,  and  the  matter  in  the  metre.  May 
we  not  pray  you,  madam,  to  spare  us  the 
hardness  of  your  facility  ? 

Eleanor.  The  wells  of  CastaW  are  not 
wasted  upon  the  desert.     We  did  but  jest. 

Henry.  There  's  no  jest  on  the  brows  of 
Herbert  there.     What  is  it,  Herbert  ?     241 

Enter  Herbert  of  Bo6HAM. 

Herbert.  My  liege,  the  good  archbishop 
is  no  more. 

Henry.    Peace  to  his  soul  I 

Herbert.  I  left  him  with  peace  on  his 
face,  —  that  sweet  other-world  smile,  which 
will  be  reflected  in  the  spiritual  body 
among  the  angels.  But  he  longed  much  to 
see  your  Grace  and  the  Chancellor  ere  he 
past,  and  his  last  words  were  a  commenda- 
tion of  Thomas  Becket  to  your  Grace  as 
his  successor  in  the  archbishopric  asi 

Henry.   Ha,  Becket !  thou  rememberest 
our  talk  I 

Becket.   My  heart  is  full  of  tears  —  I  have 
no  answer. 

Henry.  Well,  well,  old  men  must  die,  or 
the  world  would  grow  mouldy,  would  only 
breed  the  past  again.  Come  to  me  to-mor- 
row. Thou  hast  but  to  hold  out  thy  hand. 
Meanwhile  the  revenues  are  mine.  A-hawk- 
ing,  a-hawkine !    If  I  sit,  I  grow  fat. 

[Leaps  over  the  table,  and  exit. 

Becket.   He  did  prefer  me  to  the  chancel- 
lorship, ate 
Believing  I  should  ever  aid  the  Church  — 
But  have  I  done  it  ?    He  commends  me  now 
From  out  his  grave  to  this  arohbishoprio. 


Herbert.  A  dead  man's  dying  wish  should 
be  of  weight. 

Becket.  His  should.  Come  with  me.  Let 
me  learn  at  full 
The  manner  of  his  death,  and  all  he  said. 
[Exeunt  Herbert  and  Becket. 

Eleanor.  Htzurse,  that  chart  with  the 
red  line  —  thou  sawest  it  —  her  bower. 

Fitzwrse.   Rosamund's? 

Eleanor.  Ay — there  lies  the  secret  of 
her  whereabouts,  and  the  King  gave  it  to 
his  Chancellor.  rrt 

Fitzwrse,  To  this  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant—  how  your  Grace  must  hate  him  I 

Eleanor.  Hate  him  ?  as  brave  a  soldier 
as  Henry  and  a  goodlier  man:  but  thou 

—  dost  thou  love  this  Chancellor,  that 
thou  hast  sworn  a  voluntary  allegiance  to 
him? 

FUzurse.  Not  for  my  love  toward  him, 
but  because  he  had  the  love  of  the  King. 
How  should  a  baron  love  abegear  on  horse- 
back, with  the  retinue  of  three  Icings  behind 
him,  out-royalling  royalty  ?  Besides,  he 
help  the  King  to  break  down  our  castles, 
for  the  which  I  hate  him. 

Eleanor.  For  the  which  I  honor  him. 
Statesman,  not  Churchman,  he.  A  pesX 
and  sound  policy  that;  I  could  embrace 
him  for  it:  you  could  not  see  the  King  for 
the  kinglings.  391 

Fitzurse.  Ay,  but  he  speaks  to  a  noble 
as  tho'  he  were  a  churl,  and  to  a  churl  as 
if  he  were  a  noble. 

Eleanor,  Pride  of  the  plebeian  ! 

Fitzurse.  And  this  plebeian  like  to  be 
Archbishop  I 

Eleanor.  True,  and  I  have  an  inherited 
loathing  of  these  black  sheep  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. Archbishop  ?  I  can  see  further  into 
a  man  than  our  hot-headed  Henry,  ahd  if 
there  ever  come  feud  between  Church  and 
Crown,  and  I  do  not  then  charm  this 
secret  out  of  our  loyal  Thomas,  I  am  not 
Eleanor.  305 

Fitzurse.  Last  nieht  I  followed  a  woman 
in  the  city  here.  Her  face  was  veiled,  but 
the  back  methought  was  Rosamund  —  his 
paramour,  thv  rival.     I  can  feel  for  thee. 

Eleanor.  Thou  feel  for  me  1  —  paramour 

—  rival  1  Kiuf^  Louis  had  no  paramours, 
and  I  loved  him  none  the  more.  Henry 
had  many,  and  I  loved  him  none  the  less 

—  now  neither  more  nor  less  —  not  at  all; 
the  cup 's  empty.  I  would  she  were  but  his 
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pttnunour,  for  num  tin  of  their  fxaaim; 
Dot  I  fear  this  one  fiuioj  hmth  taken  root» 
•ad  borne  blosaom  too,  and  the,  whom  the 
King  lores  indeed,  ii  a  power  in  the  State. 
Bmll — aj,  and  when  the  King  pawea, 
there  may  oome  a  erash  and  embrodment 
aa  in  Stephen's  time;  and  her  children  — 
eansi  tfaoa  not  —  that  aeoret  matter  whieh 
would  heat  the  King  acainBt  thee  (wkupen 
him  and  he  Jtaitf ).  Naj,  that  ia  aafe  with 
me  as  with  thjself;  hot  canst  then  not  — 
thou  art  drowned  in  debt  —  thou  shalt  have 
our  love,  our  silenoe,  and  our  gold  —  canst 
thou  not — if  thou  light  upon  her  —  free 
mo  from  her  ?  330 

FUzyne.  Well,  Madam,  I  have  loyed 
her  in  mj  time. 

Eleanor.  No,  mj  bear,  thou  hast  noC 
My  Courts  of  Lore  would  hare  held  thee 
gniUIess  of  lore  — the  ftne  attractions  and 
repulses,  the  delicacies,  the  snbUeties. 

FiUune.  Madam,  I  lored  according  to 
the  main  pnrpoae  the  intent  of  nature. 

Eleanor,  t  warrant  thee  1  thou  wouldst 
hug  thy  Cnpi'*  till  his  ribs  cracked  — 
enough  of  this.  Follow  me  this  Rosamond 
day  and  night,  whithersoerer  she  goes; 
track  her,  if  thou  canst,  even  into  the  Jfing's 
lodging,  that  I  may  (demies  her  Jist)  — 
may  at  least  have  my  cry  against  him  and 
her,  —  and  thou  in  thy  way  shouldst  be 
jealous  of  the  King,  for  thou  in  thy  way 
didst  once,  what  shall  I  call  it,  affect  her 
thine  own  self.  349 

FUzurse,  Ay,  but  the  young  colt  winced 
and  whinnied  and  flung  up  her  heels;  and 
then  the  King  came  honeying  about  her, 
and  this  Becket,  her  father's  friend,  like 
enough  staved  us  from  her. 

Eleanor.    Us  1 

Fitzurse,  Tea,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  I 
There  were  more  than  I  buzzing  round  the 
blossom  —  De  Tracy  —  even  that  flint  De 
Brito. 

Eleanor.  Carry  her  off  among  you;  run 
in  upon  her  and  devour  her,  one  and  all  of 
you;  make  her  as  hateful  to  herself  and  to 
the  King  as  she  is  to  me.  363 

FUzurse,  I  and  all  would  be  glad  to 
wreak  our  spite  on  the  rose-faced  minion 
of  the  King,  and  brine  her  to  the  level  of 
the  dust,  so  that  the  King  — 

Eleanor,  Let  her  eat  it  like  the  serpent, 
and  be  driven  out  of  her  paradise. 


ACT  I 

ScBMB  I.  —  Bbcket's  House  n 
London 


Ckmher  hardy  fiamukei,    Bbckr 
vug,    Hkbbbbt  or  Bobham  md  8» 


ServanL  Shall  I  not  hdp  yo«  loiMf 

to  your  rest? 
BedbeL  Ftfend,  am  I  ao  mndi  betis 
than  thyself 
That  thoa  ahonldat  help  ma?    Thoa  sit 

wearied  ont 
With  this  day's  inA\  get  thee  to  ttM 

own  bed. 
Leave  me  with  Herbert,  friend. 

[\fisir  SerrasL 

Hcdp  me  off,  Herbert,  with  thia — and  tloL 

Herbert,  Was  not  the  people's  bkn^ 

as  we  passed 

Heart-comfort  and  a  balsam  to  thy  hkndt 

BeduL  The  people  know  their  Chovohi 

tower  of  strength, 

A  bulwark  against  Throne  and 

Too  heavy  ror  me,  this;  off  with  ity 

berti  n 

Herbert,  Is  it  so  much  heavier  than  Aj 

Chancellor's  robe  ? 
Becket.  No;  but  the  Chancellor's  and  tbs 
Archbishop's 
Tc^ther  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 
nerbert.    Not  heavier  than  thine  armor  it 

Toulouse  ? 
Becket,  O  Herbert,  Herbert,  in  my  chan- 
cellorship 
I  more  than  once  have  gone  against  ths 
Church. 
Herbert,   To  please  the  King? 
Becket.  Ay,  and  the  lung  of  kings, 

Or  justice;  for  it  seem'd  to  me  but  just 
The  Church  should  pay  her  scutage  like 
the  lords.  m 

But  hast  thou  heard  this  cry  of  Gilbert 

Foliot 
That  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  your  pri- 
mate, 
For  Henry  could  not  work  a  miracle  — 
Make  an  archbishop  of  a  soldier  ? 

Herbert.  ^T* 

For  Gilbert  Foliot  held  himself  the  man. 
Becket.  Am  I  the  man  ?    My  mother, 
ere  she  bore  me, 
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Dream'd  that  twelye  stars  fell  glittering 

out  of  heaven 
Into  her  bosom.  ' 

Herbert.  Ay,  the  fire,  the  light, 

The  spiril  of  the  tweWe  AposUes  enter'd 
Into  thy  making. 

Becket,  And  when  I  was  a  child, 

The  Virgin,  in  a  vision  of  my  sleep,  31 

Gave   me  the  golden   keys  of  raradise. 

Dream, 
Or  prophecy,  that  ? 

Herbert.   Well,  dream  and  prophecy  both. 
Becket.  And  when  I  was  of  Theobald's 

household,  once  — 
The  good  old  man  would  sometimes  have 

his  jest  — 
He  took  his  mitre  off,  and  set  it  on  me. 
And  said,  *  My  young  archbishop  —  thou 

wouldst  make 
A  stately  archbishop  I '    Jest  or  prophecy 

there? 
Herbert,  Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Becket.  Am  I  the  man  ?    That  rane 

Within  my  head  last  night,  and  when  I 

slept  40 

Methought  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Minster, 
And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said, '  O 

Lord, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  delicate 

meats. 
And  secular  splendors,  and  a  favorer 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawk.,  and  apes,  and  U«tt, 

and  lynxes. 
Am  /  the  man  ? '    And  the  Lord  answer'd 


me, 

*  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.' 
And  then  I  asked  again,  *  O  Lord  my  God, 
Henry  the  King  h»th  been  my  friend,  my 

brother,  50 

And  mine  uplifter  in  this  world,  and  chosen 

me 
For  this  thy  great  archbishopric,  believing 
That  I  should  go  against  the  Church  with 

him. 
And  I  shall    go    against    him  with    the 

Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him. 
Am  /  the  man  ? '    And  the  Lord  answer'd 

me, 

*  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.' 
And  thereupon,  methought,  He  drew  to- 
ward me, 


And  smote  me   down  upon  the  minster 

floor.  59 

I  fell. 
Herbert.  God  make  not  thee,  but  thy 

foes,  fall  1 
Becket.  I  fell.    Why  fall?  Why  did  He 

smite  me?    What? 
Shall  I  fall  off —  to  please  the  King  once 

more? 
Not  fiffht  —  tho'  somehow  traitor  to  the 

King— 
My  truest  and  mine  utmost  for  the  Church  ? 
Herbert.  Thou  canst  not  fall  that  way. 

Let  traitor  be; 
For  how  have  fought  thine  utmost  for  the 

Church, 
Save  from  the  throne  of  thine  archbishop- 
ric ? 
And  how  been  made  archbishop  hadst  thou 

told  him, 
'I  mean  to  fight  mine    utmost    for  the 

Church,  69 

Against  the  King '  ? 

Becket.        But  dost  thou  think  the  King 
Forced  mine  election  ? 

Herbert.  I  do  think  the  King 

Was  potent  i  1  the  election,  and  why  not  ? 
Why  should  not  Heaven  have  so  inspired 

the  King  ? 
Be  comforted.    Thou  art  the  man  —  be 

thou 
A  mightier  Anselm. 
BeckeL  I  do  believe  thee,  then.    I  am 

the  man. 
And  yet  I  seem  appall'd  —  on  such  a  sudden 
At  such  an  eagle-height  I  stand  and  see 
The  rift  that  runs  between  me  and  the 

King. 
I  served  our  Theobald  well  when  I  was 

with  him;  80 

I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor; 
I  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the 

Church. 
This  Canterbury  is  only  less  than  Rome, 
And  all  my  doubts  I  fling  from  me  like 

dust. 
Winnow  and  scatter  all  scruples  to  the 

wind. 
And  all  the  puissance  of  the  warrior, 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 
And  all  the  heap'd  experiences  of  life, 
I  cast  upon  the  side  oz  Canterbury  — 
Our  holy  mother  Canterbury,  who  sits     90 
With  tatter'd  robes.     Laios  and  barons, 

thro' 
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The  random  gifts  of  eareleis  kiogSi  hftre 

Her  liTings,  her  advowaons,  granges,  IsrmSi 
And  goodlj  aeres  —  we  will  make   her 

whole; 
Not  one  rood  lost    And  for  these  Royal 

enstoms, 
lliese  ancient  Rojal  enstoms  —  the j  art 

Royal, 
Not  of  the   Church  —  and  let  them  he 

anathema. 
And  all  that  speak  for  them  anathema. 
Herbert.   Thomas,  thou  art  moyed  too 

maoh. 
Beeka.  O  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King,     mo 
Tfao'  leaTine  each,  a  wound;  mine  own,  a 

grief 
To  show  the  scar  for  CTer — his,  a  hate 
Not  ever  to  be  heal'd. 

EnUr  Rosamund  de  Qijwvobs^  flying  fiem 
Sib  Reginald  FmuBaE.  Dropi  her 
veil. 


Rosamund  de  Clifford  t 

Rmamand.  Save  me,  father,  hide  me  — 

th^  follow  me  —  and  I  must  not  be  known. 

Bedod,  Psss  in  with  Herbert  there. 

[Exeunt  Rosamund  and  Herbert   by 

Me  door. 

Enter  Fttzurse. 

Filzurse,  The  archbishop  ! 
Bechet,     Ay !  what  wouldst  thou,  Regi- 
nald? 
Fttzurse.   Why  —  why,  my  lord,   I  fol- 

low'd  —  followed  one  — 
Becket,   And   then  what   follows?     Let 

me  follow  thee. 
Fitzurse,   It  much  imports  me  I  should 

know  her  name.  no 

Becket.    What  her? 
Fitzurse.    The   woman   that   I   followed 

hither. 
Becket.   Perhaps  it  may  import  her  all  as 

much 
Not  to  be  known. 

Fitzurse.  And  what  care  I  for  that  ? 

Come,  come,  my  lord  arohbiBhop;  I  saw 

that  door 
Close  even  now  npon  the  woman. 
Becket.  Well  ? 

FUzurse  (making  for  the  door).   Nay,  let 

me  pass,  my  lord,  for  I  roust  know. 
Becket.  Back,  man  1 


FUmrm.  Then  tell  me  wlio  and  «lsk 

she  is. 
BeebetJ^  Art  thoa  so  son  thoa  foDomdrt 


Go  home,  and  sleep  thj  wine  off,  lor  ttai 

eyes 
Glare  stupid-wild  with  wine. 
Fitaur$e  (making  to  the  doary  I  BHtal 
wilL 

I  care  not  for  thy  new  aiehbisiioprie.     » 
Bedxi.  Back,  man,  I  tell  thee  t  Wktl 
Shall  I  forget  my  new  aiehbishopffie 
And  smite  thee  with  my  oraner  on  tki 

skuU? 
Tore  God,  I  am  a  mightier  man  thsa  ftps. 
Fitzurse.  It  well  beiits  thy  nswaieUMh- 
opne 
To  take  the  Tsgabond  womatt  of  the  itMt 
Into  thine  arms  1 

Bedtel.  O  drunken  ribaldiy  I 

Out,  beast  1  out,  bear  1 
Fitzurse.  I  shall  remember  tUi* 

Bedtel,  Do,  and  begone  I 

[Exit  Fitnna 
[GaiM  to  the  door^  eees  Do  Tisqr* 
TncT,  what  dost  thou  hen? 
DeTraeg.  My  loid,  I  foUow'd  BcgiaJd 
Fltsnrse.  qi 

Becket.   Follow  him  out  I 
De  Tracy.  I  shall  remember  tha 

Discourtesy.  [ExiL 

Becket.  \)o.      These    be    those    baros- 
bnites 
That  havock'd  all  the  land  in  Stephen's  dsj. 
Rosamund  de  Cliifordl 

Re-enter  Ro8AMUin>  and  Herbert. 

Rofamund.  Here  am  I. 

Becket.  Why  here? 

We  gave  thee  to  the  eharge  of  John  of 

Salisbury, 
To  pass  thee  to  thy  secret  bower  to-mor- 
row. 
Wsst  thon  not  told  to  keep   thyself  from 

sight  ? 
Rosamund.   Poor  bird  of  passage  !  so  I 

was;  but,  father, 
They   say   that  you  are   wise  in   winged 

things  140 

And  know  the  ways  of  Nature.     Bar  the 

bird 
From  following  the  fled  summer  —  a  chink 

—  he  's  out. 
Gone  I     And  there  stole   into  the  city  s 

breath 
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Foil  of  Um  meadows,  and  it  minded  me 
Of  the  sweet  woods  of  Clifford,  and  the 

walks 
Where  I  could  move  at  pleasure,  and  I 

thought 
*  Lo  1  I  most  out  or  die.' 

BeekeL  Or  out  and  die. 

And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  this  Fitz- 
urse  ? 
Ro§mmtnd,  Nothing.    He  sued  my  hand. 
I  shook  at  him. 
fie  found  me  once  alone.    Kay  —  nay  —  I 
cannot  150 

Tell  yoQ.    My  father  drove  him  and  his 

friends, 
De  TtfMj  and  De  Brito,  from  our  castle. 
I  was  hut  fourteen  and  an  April  then. 
I  heard  him  swear  revenge. 

Beekxt,  Why  will  yon  court  it 

Bt  self-exposure  ?  flutter  out  at  night  ? 
l&ake  it  so  hard  to  save  a  moth  from  the 
fire? 
Emamimd.  I  have  saved  many  of  'em. 
You  catch  'em,  so, 
Softly,  and  fling  them  out  to  the  free  air. 
Hiey  horn  themselves  iot(Am-door. 

BeeUt.  Our  good  John 

Most  speed  yoo  to  your  bower  at  once. 
The  child  160 

Is  there  already. 
Rotamund.    Yes  —  the      child  —  the 
child  — 
O,  rare,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field  I 
Becket,   Ay,  but  you  go  disguised. 
Rotomund,  0,  rare  again  ! 

We  11  baffle  them,  I  warrant     What  shall 

it  be? 
1 11  go  as  a  nun. 
Becka.  No. 

Bo$amund.  What,  not  good  enough 

Even  to  play  at  nun  ? 

Beeket.  Dan  John  with  a  nun, 

That  Map  and  these  new  railers  at  the 

Church 
Maj  plaister  his  clean  name  with  scurri- 
lous rhymes  I 
Not  169 

Go  like  a  monk,  cowling  and  clouding  up 
That  fatal  star,  thy  beauty,  from  the  rqnint 
Of  lost  and  glare  of  malice.     Good*night  I 
good-night  I 
Ro$amund.  Father,  I  am  so  tender  to  all 
hardness  I 
Hay,  father,  first  thy  blessing. 
BedttL  Wedded? 


Roiomund.  Father  I 

Beeket.  WeU,  well  1     I   ask    no  more. 

Heaven  bless  thee  I  hence  I 
Ro$amund,  O   holy  &ther,   when  thoo 
seest  him  next. 
Commend  me  to  thy  friend. 
Beeket.  What  friend  ? 

Rosamund,  The  King. 

BeekeL  Herbert,  take    oot  a   score  of 
armed  men 
To  guard  this  bird  of  passaee  to  her  cage; 
And  watch  Fitzurse,  and  if  he  follow  thee. 
Make  him  thy  prisoner.    I  am  Chancellor 
yet.  181 

F  Exeunt  Herbert  and  Rosamond, 
poor  soul  I 
My  friend,  the  King  !  —  O  thoo  Great  Seal 

of  England, 
Given  me  by  my  dear  friend,  the  King  of 

England  — 
We  lonff  have  wrought  together,  thoo  and 

Now  must  I  send  thee  as  a  common  friend 
To  tell  the  King,  my  friend^  1  am  against 

him. 
We  are  friends  no  more;  he  will  say  that, 

not  I. 
The  worldly  bond  between  us  is  dissolved. 
Not  yet  the  love.    Can  I  be  nnder  him   190 
As  Chancellor  ?  as  Archbishop  over  him  ? 
Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighted  by  one 
That  hath  climbed  up  to  nobler  company. 
Not  slighted  —  all  but  moan'd  for.    Thou 

must  go. 
I  have  not  dishonor'd  thee  —  I  tmst  I  have 

not  — 
Not  mangled  justioe.    May  the  hand  that 

next 
Inherits  thee  be  but  as  true  to  thee 
As  mine  hath  been  I    O,  my  dear  friend, 

the  Kin? ! 

0  brother  I  —  1  may  come  to  martvrdom. 

1  am  martyr  in  myself  already.  —  Herbertl 

Herbert  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  town 

is  quiet,  and  Uie  moon  301 

Divides  the  whole  long  street  with  light 

and  shade. 
No  footfall  —  no  Fitzorse.    We  have  seen 

her  home. 
Bedcei.  The  hog  hath  tombUd  himself 

into  some  comer. 
Some  ditch,  to  snore  away  his  droakennass 
Into  the  sober  headache,  —  Nature's  moral 
Against  excess.     Let  the  Great  Seal  be  sent 
Back  to  the  King  to-morruw. 
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Herbert.  Mnst  thmt  be  ? 

Tbe  King  may  rend  the  beuer  limb  from 

limb. 
Tliink  on  ii  again. 

Beekei.  Against  the  moral  exoeis 

No  physieal  aohe»  bat  failure  it  maj  be  an 
Of  aU  we  aim'd  at.    John  of  Saliflbiirj 
Hath  often  laid  a  oold  hand  on  m j  hMti, 
And  Herbert  hath  rebaked  me  even  now. 
I  will  be  wise  and  wary,  not  the  soldier 
As  Foliot  swears  it.  —  John,  and  ont  of 
breathl 

Enter  John  of  Sausburt. 

JolmofSalUbury.  Thomas,  thou  wast  not 

happy  taking  eharge 
Of  this  wild  Rosamond  to  please  the  King, 
Nor  am  I  happy  having  charge  of  her  — - 
The  included  banafi  hitf  escaped  again 
Her  tower  and  her  Aorisius  —  mere  to 

seek  ?  aat 

I  have  been  about  the  dty. 

Be€kei.  Tlura  wilt  find  her 

Back  in  her  lodging.    Go  with  her  —  at 

once  — 
To-night  —  my  men  will  guard  you  to  the 

gates. 
Be  sweet  to  her,  she  has  many  enemies. 
Send  the  Great  Seal  by  daybreak.    Both, 

good-night  1 


Scene  II 

Street  in  Northampton  leading  to 
THE  Castle 

Eleanor's  Retainers  and  Becket's  Re- 
tainers/^A/tn^.  Enter  Eleanor  and 
Becket  from  opposite  streets. 

Eleanor,   Peace,  fools ! 

Becket.   Peace,  friends  I  what  idle  brawl 

is  this  ? 
Retainer    of    Becket.     They   said  —  her 
Grace's  people  —  thou  wast  found  — 
Liars  I    I  shame  to  quote 'em  —  caught,  my 

lord. 
With  a  wantou  in  thy  lodging  —  Hell  re- 
quite 'em  I 
Retainer  of  Eleanor.    My  liege,  the  Lord 
Fitzurse  reported  this 
In  passing  to  the  Castle  even  now. 

Retainer  of  Becket.   And  then  they  mock'd 
us  and  we  fell  upon  'em, 


For  we  woold  hw  and  die  lor  iimt,  mj 

lord, 
HoweTer  kings  and  qpteeoi  may  fnva  m 
thee.  f 

Beeket to kii  Reiamen.  Go^go— bosmm 

ofthisl 
Bletmer   to    her    iZsteiiun.    Awayl^ 

{ExeiaU  Retainera.)    Filnne— 
BeekeL  NaT,  let  him  be. 
Ekimor.     K o,  no^  m^  lord  av^bMhopb 
*T  is  known  yon  are  midwintar  la  aU  «^ 

men. 
But  often  in  yoor  ehaneellonhip  yoa  SKisd 
The  folliea  of  tlie  King. 
BeekeL  No,  not  tliBse  foOiHt 

Eleanor.  Mr  lord,  Fltnurae  beheld  4»  it 

your  lodging. 
Bedcet.  Whom? 
EUanor.  Well— yon  know— the  mm- 

ion,  Rosamund. 
Beeket.  He  had  good  ma  I 
EUanor.  Aen  hidden  in  the  itmt 

He  wateh'd  her  pass  with  John  of  Sslii- 

buiT, 
And  heard  her  ory, '  Where  is  this  how 
of  nune?'  19 

Bedoet.  Crood  ears  too  1 
Eleanor.       Yon  are  going  to  the  Csidei 
Will  you  subscribe  the  customs  ? 

Becket.  I  lesTe  thit. 

Knowing  how  much  you  reverence  Holy 

Church, 
My  liege,  to  your  conjecture. 

Eleanor.  I  and  mine  — 

And  many  a  baron  holds  alongwith  roe  — 
Are  not  so  much  at  feud  with  Holy  Chureh 
But  we  might  take  your  side  against  the 

customs  — 
So  that  you  grant  me  one  slight  &Tor. 
Becket.  What? 

Eleanor.   A  sight  of  that    aame   chsit 
which  Henry  gave  vou 
With  the  red  line  —  *  her  bower.* 
Becket.  And  to  what  end? 

Eleanor.    That  Church  must  scorn  her- 
self whose  fearful  priest  10 
Sits  winking  at  the  license  of  a  king, 
Altho'  we  grant  when  kings  are  dangerous 
The  Church  must  play  into  the  hands  of 

kings; 
Look  !  I  would  move  this  wanton  from  his 

sight 
And  take  the  Church's  danger  on  myself. 
Becket.   For  which  she  should  be  duly 
grateful. 
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Eleanor,  True ! 

Tho'  she  that  binds  the  bond,  herself  should 

see 
That  kings  are  faithf al  to  their  marriage 
vow. 
Becket,   Ay,  n&adam,  and  oueens  abo. 
Eleanor,  And  queens  also  ! 

What  is  your  drift  ? 

Becket,  My  drift  is  to  the  Castle, 

Where  I  shall  meet  the  barons  and  my 

King.  [Exit, 

De  Bboc,  De  Tracy,  De  Brito,  Db 
MoRViLLE  (passing), 

Eleanor,   To  the  Castle? 
De  Broc.  Ay  ! 

Eleanor,      Stir  up  the  Ring,  the  lords  I 
Set  all  on  fire  against  him  I 

De  Brito.  Ay,  good  madam  1 

[Exeunt, 
Eleanor,   Fool !  I  will  make  thee  hate- 
ful to  thy  King. 
Churl !     I   will    have  thee  frighted  into 

France, 
And  I  shall  live  to  trample  on  thy  grave. 

Scene  III 

The  Hall  in  Northampton  Castle 

On  one  side  of  the  stage  the  doors  of  an  inner 
Council-chamber,  half -open.  At  the  bottom^ 
the  great  doors  of  Vie  Hall,  Roger 
Archbishop  of  York,  Foliot  Bishop 
OF  London,  Hilary  of  Chichester, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Richard  de 
Hastings  (Grand  Prior  of  Templars), 
Philip  de  Eleemosyna  (&e  Pope*s  AU 
moner),  and  others,  De  Broc,  Fitzurse, 
De  Brito,  De  Morville,  De  Tracy, 
and  other  Barons  assembled  —  a  table  be- 
fore them.  John  of  Oxford,  President 
of  the  Council, 

Enter  Becket  and  Herbert  of  Bosham. 

Becket,  TV  here  is  the  King  ? 

Roger  of  York,   Gone  hawking  on  the 

Nene, 
His  heart  so  gall'd  with  thine  ingratitude, 
He  will  not  see  thy  face  till  thou  hast 

sign'd 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

realm. 
Thy  sending  back  the  Great  Seal  madden'd 

hinu 


He  all  but  pluck'd  the  bearer's  eyes  away. 
Take  heed  lest  he  destroy  thee  utterly. 
Becket,  Then  shall  thou  step  into  my 

place  and  sign. 
Roger  of  York,  Didst  thou  not  promise 

Henry  to  obey 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

realm?  10 

Becket,  Saving  the  honor  of  my  order— 

ay. 
Customs,   traditions,  —  clouds  that    come 

and  go; 
The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter's  rock. 
Roger  of  York,   Saving  thine  order  1  But 

King  Henry  sware 
That,  saving  his  King's  kingship,  he  would 

grant  thee 
The    crown    itself.    Saving    thine    order, 

Thomas, 
Is  black  and  white  at  once,  and  comes  to 

nought. 
O  bolster'd  up  with  stubbornness  and  pride. 
Wilt  thou  destroy  the  Church  in  fitting 

for  it, 
And  bring  us  all  to  shame  ? 

Becket,  Roger  of  York, 

When  I  and  thou  were  youtl^  in  Theo- 
bald's house,  31 
Twice  did  thy  malice  and  thy  calunmies 
Exile  me  from  the  face  of  Theobald. 
Now  I  am  Canterbury,  and  thou  art  York. 
Roger  of  York,  And  is  not  York  the  peer 

of  Canterbury  ? 
Did  not  Great  Gregory  bid  Saint  Austin  here 
Found   two    archbishoprics,  London    and 

York? 
Becket,   What  came  of  that  ?    The  first 

archbishop  fled. 
And  York  lay  barren  for  a  hundred  years. 
Why,  by  this  rule,  Foliot  may  claim  the 

pall  30 

For  London  too. 

Foliot.  And  with  good  reason  too. 

For  London  had  a  temple  and  a  priest 
When  Canterbury  hardly  bore  a  name. 
Becket,  The  .pagan  temple  of  a  pagan 

Rome  ! 
The  heathen  priesthood  of  a  heathen  creed  I 
Thou  goest  beyond  thyself  in  petulancy  I 
Who  made  thee  London  ?  Who,  but  Can- 
terbury ? 
John  of  Oxford.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords  1 

these  customs  are  no  longer 
Aa    Canterbury  calls    them,    wandering 

clouds, 
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Bat  by  the  King's  oommand  are  written 

down,  40 

And  bj  the  King's  command  I,  John  of 

Oxford, 
The  President  of  this  Couneil,  read  them. 
Becket.  Read ! 

John  of  Oxford  (reads).  'All  causes  of 
advowsons  and  presentations,  whether  be- 
tween laymen  or  clerics,  shall  be  tried  in 
the  King^s  court' 

Becket,  But  that  I  cannot  sign;  for  that 
would  drag 
The  cleric  before  the  civil  judgment-seat, 
And  on  a  matter  wholly  spiritual.  49 

John  of  Oxford.  *  If  any  cleric  be  ac- 
cused of  felony,  the  Church  shall  not 
protect  him;  but  he  shall  answer  to  the 
summons  of  the  King^s  court  to  be  tried 
therein.' 

Bechet.  And  that  I  cannot  sign. 
Is  not  the   Church  the   Tisible   Lord   on 

earth? 
Shall  hands  that  do  create  the  Lord  be 

bound 
Behind  the  back  like  laymen-criminals  ? 
The   Lord   be  judged    again   by  Pilate  ? 
Nol  59 

John  of  Oxford.  *When  a  bishopric 
falls  vacant,  the  King,  till  another  be  ap- 
pointed, shall  receive  the  revenues  thereof.' 
Becket.  And  that  I  cannot  sign.  Is  the 
King's  treasury 
A  fit  place  for  the  moneys  of  the  Church, 
That  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  ? 

John  of  Oxford.  *  And  when  the  vacancy 
is  to  be  filled  up,  the  King  shall  summon 
the  chapter  of  that  church  to  court,  and  the 
election  shall  be  made  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
with  the  consent  of  our  lord  the  King,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  Government.*  71 

Becket.    And  that  I  cannot  sign;  for  that 
would  make 
Our  island-Church  a  schism  from  Christen- 
dom, 
And  weight  down  all  free  choice  beneath 
the  throne. 
Foliot.   And   was  thine  own  election   so 
canonical. 
Good  father? 

Becket.         If  it  were  not,  Gilbert  Foliot, 
I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and  lay 
My  crozier  in  the  Holy  Father's  hands, 
And  bid  him  re-create  me,  Gilbert  Foliot. 
Foliot.    Xay ;  by  another  of  these  customs 
thou  80 


Wilt  not  be  snffer'd  so  to  eroaa  tbe  ten 
Without  the  license  of  our  lord  tbe  Kisf. 
Becket.  That,  too,  I  cannot  ngn. 

De  Broc,  De  Brito,  Db  Tract,  Fm- 
UR8S,  De  MoRViLLBy  ttorl  yp — a  eU 
ofswordi. 

Sign  and  ehsy ! 

Bechei.  My  lords,  is  this  a  combat  or  i 

council? 

Are  ye  my  masters,  or  my  lord  ths  Kiof  ? 

Ye  make  this  clashing  for  no  lore  o'  tk 

customs 
Or  constitutions,  or  whatever  ye  call  theo^ 
Bat  that  there  be  among  yoa  those  tkfc 

hold 
Lands  reft  from  Canterbury. 

De  Broc.  And  mean  to  keep  them, 

In  spite  of  thee  1 

Lords  (shouting).     Sign,  and  obey  tht 
crown  1  9D 

Becket.  The  crown?    Shalll  do  lesi  for 
Canterbury 
Than    Henry  for  the  crown  ?    King  Ste- 
phen gave 
Many  of  the  crown  lands  to  those  that  helpt 

him; 
So  did  MaUlda,  the  King's  mother.   Mark, 
When  Henry  came  into  his  own  again, 
Then  he  took  back  not  only  Stephen*s  gifts, 
But  his  own  mother's,  lest  the  crown  should 

be 
Shorn    of  ancestral   splendor.      This   did 

Henry. 
Shall  I  do  less  for  mine  own  Canterbnrv  ? 
And  thou,  De  Broc,  that  boldest  Saltwood 
Castle  —  too 

De  Broc.   And  mean  to  hold  it,  or  — 
Becket.  To  have  my  liff- 

De  Broc.   The  King  is  quick  to  anger;  if 
thou  anger  him, 
We  wait  but  the  King's  word  to  strike  thee 
dead. 
Becket.   Strike,  and  I   die  the   death  of 
martyrdom ; 
Strike,  and  ye   set   these   customs  by  my 

death 
Ringing  their  own  death-knell  thro'  all  the 
realm. 
Herbert.  And  I  can  tell  you,  lords,  ye  are 
all  as  like 
To  lodge  a  fear  in  Thomas  Becket's  heart 
As  find  a  hare's  form  in  a  lion's  cave. 
John  of  Oxford.  Ay,  sheathe  your  swords, 
ye  will  displease  the  King.  no 
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De  Broe,  Whj,  down  then  ihoa  I  but  an 

be  come  to  Saltwood, 
fiy  God'i  death,  thoo  sbalt  stick  him  like  a 

calf  1  ISheathmg  his  sword, 

HUani.  O  mj  good  lord,  I  do  entreat 

thee  —  aign. 
G.T.  Uie  KiBg^i  honor   here  before  hU 

barons. 
He  bath  sworn  that  thon  shonldst  sign,  and 

now  bnt  sbnns 
The  semblance  of  defeat;  I  have  heard  him 

■'-^— — 

That  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  an  assent. 
Beckd.   T  would  seem  too  like  the  sub- 
stance, if  I  sign'd. 
Philip  de  EUemosyna,    My  lord,  thine 
ear !    I  have  the  ear  of  the  Pope. 

As  thoa  hast  honor  for  the  Pope  our  mas- 
ter, lai 

HaTe  pitj  on  him,  sorelj  prest  upon 

Bt  the  fierce  Emperor  ana  his  Antipope. 

Tboa   knowe^t   he  was  forced   to  fly  to 
France; 

He  pray'd  me  to  pray  thee  to  pacify 

Thy  King;  for  if  thou  go  against  thy  King, 

Then  must  he  likewise  ^  against  thy  Kin^, 

And  then  thy  King  might  join  the  Anti- 
pope, 

And  that  would  shake  the  Papacy  as  it 
stands. 

Besides,  thy  King  swore  to  our  cardinals 

He  meant  no  harm  nor  damage  to  the 
Church.  131 

Smoothe  thou  his  pride  —  thy  signing  is 
but  form ; 

Nay,  and  should  harm  come  of  it,  it  is  the 
Pope 

Will  be  to  blame  —  not  thou.    Orer  and 
over 

He  told  me  thon  shouldst  pacify  the  King, 

Lest  there  be  battle  between  Heaven  and 
Earth, 

And  Earth  should  get  the  better  —  for  the 
time. 

Cannot  the  Pope  absolve  thee  if  thou  sien  ? 
Bedtet,  Have  I  the  orders  of  the  Holy 

Father? 
PkSip  de  Eleemosma.    Orders,  my  lord 
—  why,  no;  for  what  am  I  ?  140 

The  secret  wlusper  of  the  Holy  Father. 

Thon,  that  hast  been  a  statesman,  eooldst 
thon  always 

Blort  thy  free  nund  to  the  air? 


Bedtet  If  Rome  be  feeble,  then  shonld 

I  be  firm. 
Philip.   Take  it  not  that  way  —  balk  not 
the  Pope's  will. 
When  he  hath  shaken  off  the  Emperor, 
He  heads  the  Church  against  the  King  with 
thee. 
Richard  de  Hastings  (kneelmg).  Becket, 
I  am  the  oldest  of  the  T«mplars; 
I  knew  thy  father;  he  would  be  mine  age 
Had  he  lived  now;  think  of  me  as  thy  fa- 
ther I  i!(o 
Behold  thv  father  kneeling  to  thee,  Becket 
Submit;  I  promise  thee  on  my  salvation 
That  thou  wilt  hear  no  more  o'  the  cus- 
toms. 
Becket.          What  I 
Hath  Henry  told  thee  ?  hast  thon  talk'd 
with  him? 
AnoUker   Templar  (kneeling).   Father,  I 
am  the  youngest  of  the  Templars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  thy  bodily  son. 
For,  like  a  son,  I  lift  my  hands  to  thee. 
PhUw.   Wilt  thou  hold  out  for    ever, 
Thomas  Becket? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  ? 
Beckei    (signs).     Why — there    then  — 
there  —  I  sign. 
And  swear  to  obey  the  customs. 

Foliot.  Is  it  thy  will. 

My  lord  archbishop,  that  we  too  should 
sign  ?  161 

Becket  O,  ay,  by  that  canonical  obedi- 
ence 
Thon  still  hast  owed  thy  father,  Gilbert 
Foliot. 
Foliot.   Loyally  and  with  good  faith,  my 

lord  archbishop  ? 
Becket.   O,  ay,  with  all  that  loyalty  and 
good  faith 
Thou  still  hast  shown  thy  primate,  Gilbert 
Foliot 
[Becket  draws  apart  with  Herbert 
Herbert,   Herbert,  have    I    betray'd    the 

Church  ? 
1 11  have  the  paper  back  —  blot  out  my 
name. 
Herbert.  Too  late,  my  lord:  yon  see  they 

are  signing  there. 
Becka.   False  to  myself  ~  it  is  the  wiU 
of  God  170 

To  break  me,  prove  me  nothing  of  my- 
self ! 
This  almoner  hath  tasted  Henry's  gold. 
The  cardinals  have  finger'd  Henry^  gold. 
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And  Rome  is  Tenal  eren  to  rotteuwM. 

I  see  it,  I  Bee  it. 

I  am  no  soldier,  ss  he  said  —  at  least 

No  leader.    Herbert»  till  I  hear  from  the 

Pope 
I  will  sospend  myself  from  all  my  f ono- 

tions. 
If  fast  and  prayer,  the  laeeratingsoonrge  — 
Folki  (from  the  table).    My  lord  aroh- 

biuop,  thoa  hast  yet  to  seaL         180 
Bedtei.  fust,  Folioti  let  me  see  what  I 

haye  sign'd.  IGoei  to  the  tabU, 

What,  this!  and  this!— what!  new  and 

old  together! 
Seal  ?    If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the  son. 
And  bade  me  seal  against  the  rights  of  the 

Church, 
I  woidd  anathematise  him.   I  will  not  seal, 

lExk  with  Herbert. 

Enter  Kikg  Hknrt. 

Henry.  Where's    Thomas?     hath    he 
signed  ?  show  me  the  papers  I 

8ign*d  and  not  seal'd  I    How\  that  ? 
John  of  Oxford.  He  woold  not  seaL 

And  when  he  sign'd,  his  face  was  stormy- 
red — 

Shame,  wrath,  I  know  not  what.  He  sat 
down  there 

And  dropt  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  a  pale- 
ness, 190 

Like  the  wan  twilight  after  snnset,  crept 

Up  even  to  the  tonsure,  and  he  groan'd, 

« False  to  myself  I     It  is  the  will  of  God  ! ' 
Henry.  God's  will  be  what  it  will,  the 
man  shall  seal, 

Or  I  will  seal  his  doom.  My  burgher's 
son  — 

Nay,  if  I  cannot  break  him  as  the  prelate, 

I  '11  crush  him  as  the  subject.  Send  for 
him  back.  [Sits  on  his  throne. 

Barons  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, 

After  the  nineteen  winters  of  King  Ste- 
phen— 

A  reig^  which  was  no  reign,  when  none 

could  sit  aoo 

By  his  own  hearth  in  peace;  when  murder 
common 

As  nature's  death,  like  Egypt's  plague,  had 
fill'd 

All  things  with  blood;  when  eyery  door- 
way blush'd, 

Dash'd  red  with  that  unhallow'd  pass- 
oyer ; 


Whan 


haran  gnmnd  his  hUi  ii 


evierf 

Uood; 
The  hoosehbld  dough  was  kMtdad  n  vilh 

blood; 
The  miU-wheel  tam'd  in  blood;  thevUi. 
jdo^ 


Lay  mating  u  the  fnirow's  yellow 
nil  famine  dwarft  the  rafle —I 


jQir 

King! 
Nor  dwelt  alone,  lika  a  aoft  kvd  of  tki 

Easti  » 

In  mine  own  hall,  and  snekiBgthra^  IboV 


The  flatteries  of  oormptioii— weatahnsi 
Thro'  all  my  eoantiesy  ^ied  my  peopM 

ways; 
Tea,  heard  the  ehnri  against  the  hsioa' 

And  did  him  jnstioe;   sat  in  mins  on 

ooorts 
Judging  my  judges,  that  had  foond  a  Kiig 
Who  ranged  eonfnsjonsi  made  the  twil^ 

^^.^^^^^ 

and  law 
From  madness.    And  the  eyent — oarfd- 

lows  tiU'd,  sn 

Much  00m,  repeopled  towns,  a  realm  agiis. 
So  far  my  oourse,  albeit  not  giassy-smoolh, 
Had  prosper'd  in  the  main,  but  suddenly 
Jarr'd  on  this  rock.    A  cleric  yiolated 
The  daughter  of  his  host,  and  murdered 

him. 
Bishops  —  York,  London,  Chichester,  West- 
minster — 
Te  haled  this   tonsured  deyil  into   yoor 

courts; 
But  since  your  canon  will  not  let  yon  take 
Life  for  a  life,  ye  but  degraded  him 
Where  I  had  h»g'd  him.  Wh.tdoth  b«d 

murder  care  1^ 

For  degradation  ?  and  that  made  me  muse. 
Being  bounden  by  my  coronation  oath 
To  do  men  justice.    Look  to  it,  your  own 

selyes ! 
Say  that  a  cleric  murder'd  an  archbishop, 
What  could  ye  do?    Degrade,  imprisoa 

him  — 
Not  death  for  death. 
John  of  Oxford.  But  I,  my  liege,  oonld 

swear, 
To  death  for  death. 

Henry.         And,  looking  thro'  my  reign, 
I  found  a  hundred  ghastly  murders  done 
By  men,  the  scum  and  offal  of  the  Church; 
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^lieiiy  glaneing  ihxo'  the  ttory  of  this  realm, 
X  eame  on  oertaiu  wholesome  usages,       240 
Ix»t  in  desoetode,  of  my  grandsiM's  day, 
Good  royal  customs — had  them  written 

fair 
Wor  John  of  Oxford  here  to  read  to  yon. 
Jckn  of  Oxford*   And  I  oan  easily  swear 
to  these  as  being 
The  King's  will  and  God's  will  and  jostioe; 

yet 
I  eonld  but  read  a  part  to-day,  beeanse  — 
PUzmrm.   Beeanse  my  lora  of  Canter- 
bury— 
Ik  Traof.         At, 
Hiis  lord  of  Canterbury  — 

De  Briio.  As  is  his  wont 

Too  much  of  late  whene'er  yonr    royal 
rights  849 

Are  mooted  in  our  oonneils  — 
FUsune*  —  made  an  uproar. 

Henry*  And  Becket  had  my  bosom  on  all 
this; 
If  erer  man  by  hoods  of  gratefulness  — 
1  raised  him  from  the  puddle  of  the  gut- 

I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  clay  of  the 

city  — 
Thonght  that  I  knew  him,  err'd  thro'  Iotc 

of  him, 
Hoped,  were  he  chosen  archbishop,  Churdh 

and  Crown, 
Two  sisters  gliding  in  an  equal  dance. 
Two  riTers  gently  flowing  side  by  side  «- 
But  no  L 
The  bird  that  moults  sings  the  same  song 

again,  ate 

The  sukke  that  sloughs  comes  out  a  snake 

again. 
8nake  —  ay,  but  he  that  lookt  a  f angless 


Issues  a  Tcnomoos  adder. 

For  he,  when  haTing  dofPt  the  Chancellor's 
robe  — 

Flnng  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  my 
face  — 

Clatm'd  some  of  our  crown  lands  for  Can- 
terbury— 

My  comrade,  boon  companion,  my  co-rerel- 

kmg.— 
God's  eyes !    I  had  meant  to  make  him  all 

but  king. 
Chancellor- Archbishop,  he  might  well  haTe 

•way'd 


All  Enffland  under  Henry,  the  Toung  King, 
When  I  was  hence.    What  did  the  traitor 

say? 
False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold    fidse    to 

me  I 
The  will  of  God  —  why,  then  it  is  my 

win  — 
Is  be  coming  ? 
Messenger  {entering).  With  a  crowd  of 
worshippers. 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro'  the 

crowd, 
As  one  that  puts  himself  in  sanctuary. 
Henrg.  His  cross  1 

Roger  of  York.      His  cross  1    1 11  front 
him,  cross  to  cross. 

\ExU  Roger  of  York. 
Henrg.  His  cross  1  it  is  the  traitor  that 
imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King  1  aSo 

It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon  him. 
Away  —  with  me  I 

\Ooee  m  wUk  his  Barons  to  the  Council' 
Chamber^  the  door  of  which  is  l^  open. 

Enter  Bkckbt,  holding  his  cross  ofsUver  frs- 
fore  him.    The  Bishops  come  round  Atm. 

Hereford.  The  King  will  not  abide  thee 
with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it  for 

thee. 
Being  thy  chaplain. 
Becket.  No;  it  must  protect  me. 

Herbert.  As  once  he  bore  the  standard  of 
the  Angles, 
So  now  he  bears  the  standard  of  the  an- 
gels. 
FolioL  I  am  the  dean  of  the  prorinoe; 
let  me  bear  it. 
Make  not  thy  King  a  traitorous  murderer. 
Becket,  Did  not  your  barons  draw  their 
swords  against  me  ?  199 

Enter  BooBB  or  York,  with  his  cross^  ad' 
vancing  to  Becket. 

Becket.  Wherefore  dost  thou  presume  to 
bear  thy  cross, 
Against  the  solemn  ordinance  from  Rome, 
Out  of  thy  proTince  ? 

Roger  of  York.   Why  dost  thou  pretnme, 
Arm'd  with  thy  cross,  to  come  before  the 

King? 
If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  eonrt» 
Let  York  bear  his  to  mato  with  Caater* 
bary. 
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Foliot  (iteizmg  MM  of  Beckefc'i  crott), 
Naj,  nay,  my  lord,  tboa  must  not 
braye  the  King. 
Nay,  let  me  have  it.    I  will  have  it  1 
BeckeL  Away  t 

[Flmging  him  off. 

FoUot.  He  fttfts,  they  say,  this  mitred 

Hercoleal 

He  fast  1  is  that  an  ann  of  fast  ?    My 

lordi  30O 

Hadst  thoa  not  signed,  I  had  gone  along 

with  thee; 
Bnt  thoa  the  shepheid  hast  betray'd  the 

sheep. 
And  thoa  art  perjared,  and  thoa  wilt  not 

seal. 
As  Chancellor  thoa  wast  against  the  Chorohy 
Kow  as  arehlMshop  goest  against  the  King; 
For,  like  a  fool,  thoa  know'st  no  middlB 


way. 
rl  but 


Ay,  ay  1  but  art  thoa  stronger  than  the 

King? 
Bedtet.  Strong— not  in  mine  own  self, 

bat  Heaven;  true  308 

To  either  function,  holding  it;  and  thoa 
Fast,  seonrge  thyself, and  mortify  thyflesh. 
Not  spirit  —  thou  remainest  Gilbert  Foliot, 
A  worldly  follower  of  the  worldly  strong. 
I,  bearing  this  g^at  ensign,  make  it  dear 
Under  what  prince  I  fight. 

Foliot.  My  lord  of  York, 

Let  us  go  in  to  the   Council,  where   our 

bishops 
And  our  gpreat  lords  will  sit  in  judgment  on 

him. 
BeckeL  Sons   sit  in  judgment  on  their 

father !  —  then 
The  spire  of  Holy  Church  may  prick  the 

g^Tes  — 
Her  crypt  among  the  stars.    Sig^  ?  seal  ? 

I  promised 
The  King  to  obey  these  customs,  not  yet 

written,  330 

Saving  mine  order;   true,  too,  that  when 

written 
I  sigu'd  them  —  being  a  fool,  as  Foliot 

call'd  me. 
I  hold  not  by  my  signing.     Get  ye  hence, 
Tell  what  I  say  to  the  King. 

{^Exeunt  Hereford,   Foliot,   and  other 

Bishops. 
Roger  of  York.    The  Church  will  hate 

thee.  [Exit. 

Becket.   Serve  my  best  friend  and  make 

him  my  worst  foe; 


Fight  for  the  Chnnh,  and  set  the  Chneh 

against  bmI 
HerherL  To  be  honest  is  to  set  aQkM 

against  thee. 
Ah,  Thomas,  ezeommonicate  them  sll ! 
Hertford  (re-eniermff),   I  eannoi  hmk 

the  tormoil  thoa  hast  raised. 
I  wonld,  my  lord  Thoosaa  of  Canterhsiy, 
Thoa  wort  plain  Thomas  and  not  CaJkh 

bary,  » 

Or  that  thoa  wooldst  deliver  Canterhsij 
To  oar  King's  bands  again,  and  be  it 


Hilary  (re-enienng\  For  hath  not  tkisi 
amVition  set  tlio  Chnrah 
Hiis  day  between  the  hammer  and  tht  n- 

▼U  — 
Fealty  to  the  King,  obedienoe  to  thjself  ? 
Herbert.  What  say  the  hishoos  T 
Hilarg.  Some  have  pleaoed  for  kin, 

Bnt  the  King  rages — most  are  with  tk 

King; 
And  some  are  reeds,  that  one  time  swsj  tt 

the  current, 
And  to  the  wind  another.    Bat  we  hold 
Thoa  art  forsworn;  and  no  forswom  sfch- 
bishop  341 

Shall  helm  the  Chnreh.  We  therefore  pbn 

-ourselves 
Under  the  shield  and   safeguard   of  the 

Pope, 
And  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the  Pope, 
And   answer   thine    accusers.  —  Art   thoo 
deaf? 
Becket.   I  hear  you.  [Clivk  of  arm. 

Hillary.     Dost  thou  hear  those  others  ? 
Becket.  At! 

Roger  of  York  (re-entering).   The  King's 
'  God*s  eyes  ! '  come   now  so  thiek 
and  fast 
We  fear  that  he  may  reave  thee  of  thine 

own. 
Come  on,  come  on  1  it  is  not  fit  for  us 
To  see  the  proud  archbishop  mutilated. 
Say  that  he  blind  thee   and  tear  out  tht 
tongue.  351 

Becket.  So  be  it.    He  begins  at  top  with 
me; 
They  crucified  Saint  Peter  downward. 

Roger  of  York.  Nay, 

But  for  their  sake  who  stagger  betwixt 

thine 
Appeal  and  Henry's  anger,  yield. 
Becket.  Hence,  Satan ! 

[Exit  Roger  of  York. 
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PUtune  (re-entering),  Mj  lord,  the  King 
demands  three  hundred  marks, 
Doe  from  his  eastles  of  Berkhawstead  and 

Eye 
When  then  thereof  wast  warden. 

Beeket.  Tell  the  King 

I  *peiit  thrioe  that  in  fortifying  his  castles. 

he    Tracp   (re-entering).   My  lord,  the 

King  demands  soTen  hniidred  marks, 

Lent  .t    tLa    «ege   of  Toulou.e  by  the 

Kmff.  361 

Beeket.   I  led  seven  hundred  knights  and 

fought  his  wars. 
De  Brito  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  King 
demands  five  hundred  marks, 
Adraneed  thee  at  his  instanoe  by  the  Jews, 
Foe  which  the  King  was  bound  security. 
Beeket.  I  thought  it  was  a  gift;  I  thought 
it  was  a  gift. 

Enter  Lord  Leicester  (followed  bg 
Barons  and  Bibbops). 

Leiee^er.  My  lord,  I  come  unwillingly. 
The  King 
Demands  a  strict  account  of  all  those  reye- 

nnes 
FVom  all  the  Taoant  sees  and  abbacies. 
Which  eame  into  thy  hands  when  Chancel- 
lor. 370 
Beeket.  How  much  might  that  amount 

to,  my  lord  Leicester  ? 
Leieeeter.   Some  thirty  —  forty  thousand 

silrer  marks. 
Beeket.  Are  these  your  customs  ?    O  my 
good  lord  Leicester, 
The  ^ng  and  I  were  brothers.     All  I 

had 
I  larish'd  for  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  sboiie  from  him,  for  him,  his  glorr,  his 
Reflection.     Now  the  ^ory  of  Uie  Church 
Hath  swallow*d  up  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  am  hb  no  more,  but  hers.    Grant  me  one 
day  379 

To  ponder  these  demands. 

Leieetter.  Hear  first  thy  sentence  I 

The  King  and  all  his  lords  — 

Beeket.  Son,  first  bear  me/ 

Leicester.  Nay,    nay,    canst    thou,  that 
boldest  thine  estates 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  decline 
The  judgment  of  the  King  ? 

Beeket  I^Kingl    I  hold 

Nothing  in  fee  and  barony  of  the  Kinr. 
Whateyer  the  Chnreh  owns  —  she  hwds  it 
in 


Free  and  perpetual  alms,  unsubject  to 
One  earthly  sceptre. 

Leicester.     Nay,  but  hear  thy  judgment. 
The  King  and  all  bis  barons  — 

Beeket,  Judgment !     Barons ! 

Who  but  the  bridegroom  dares  to  judge  the 

bride,  390 

Or  he  the  bridegroom  may  appoint  ?    Not 

he 
That  is  not  of  the  house,  but  from  the 

street 
Stain'd  with  the  mire  thereof. 

I  had  been  so  true 
To  Henry  and  mine  ofBce  that  the  King 
Would  throne  me  in  the  great  archbi^op- 

rio; 
And  I,  that  knew  mine  own  infirmity. 
For  the  King's  pleasure  rather  than  Crod's 

cause 
Took  it  upon  roe  —  err'd  thro'  loye  of  him. 
Now  therefore  Crod  from  me  withdraws 

Himself, 
And  the  Kinr  too. 

What  I  forty  thousand  marks  t 
Why,  thou,  the  King,  the  Pope,  the  Saints, 

the  world,  401 

Know  that  when  n&ade  archbishop  I  was 

freed, 
Before  the  Prince  and  chief  justiciary. 
From  every  bond  and  debt  and  obligation 
Incurr'd  as  Chancellor. 

Hear  me,  son«  As  gold 
Outyalues  dross,  light  darkness,  Abel  Cain, 
Tho  soul  the  body,  and  the  Church  the 

Throne, 
I  charge  thee,  upon  pain  of  mine  anath- 
ema, 
That  thou  obey,  not  me.  but  God  in  me, 
Rather  than  Henry.     I  refuse  to  stand 
By  the  King's  censure,  make  my  cry  to  the 

Pope,  411 

By  whom  I  will  be  judged;  refer  myself, 
The  King,  these  customs,  all  the  Church, 

to  him, 
And  under  his  authority  —  I  depart. 

{Going. 
[Xeioester  looks  at  him  douhtmglg. 
Am  I  a  prisoner  ? 

Leicester.  By  Saint  Laiarus,  no  1 

I  am  confounded  by  thee.    Go  in  peace. 
De   Broe.   In    peace    now  —  but    after. 

Take  that  tor  earnest. 

[Flings  a  bone  at  him  /rem  the  ntskes. 

De  Brito,  Fitzurse,  De  Traeg.and  Others 

(Jlinging  wisps  of  rushes).   Ay,  go  in  peace, 


<r< 


jmlato  —  and    that,    turncoat    ahavBling 
^lere,  there,  them  I  tnutor,  traitor,  traitor: 
Becktt.   MvuiarlesB  wolves  I 

(Tummg  and  facing  lAem. 
Herbert.  floougb,  my  lord,  enough  I 

Becktt.    Barons  of  EnglaJid  and  oF  Nor- 

When  what  je  thake  at  doth  bnt  Mem  to 

fly. 

Trne   test   of   coward,   je   follow   with   a 

yell. 
But  I  that  threw  the  mightiest  knight  of 

Sir  Eogelram  de  Trie,  — 

Herbert.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Bedel.   More  than  enough.     I  play  the 
fool  sgnin. 


Enter  Hebaui. 


ids  you,  npoD 


Heraid.   The  King 

pain  of  death, 

'That  none  should   wrong   or   injure  your 

uohbishop.  43C1 

Foliat.    Deal  gently  with  the  young  man 

Absalom. 

[Great  doors  oftkeHaU Mike  hack  open, 

and  dUeover  a  crowd.     Thrg  tlioul  .- 

Keased  is  he  that  cometh  iu  the  nama  of 

the  Lord  I 


A  Banquet  on  the  Table). 

Enter  Beceet.     Becket's  Rbtaikebs. 

Fhvt  Retainer.   Do  thon  speak  first. 
Second  Retainer.    Nay,  thou  I   Nay,  thoul 
Hast  not  thnu  drawn  the  short  straw  ? 
Firtt  Retainer.   My  lord  archbbhop,  wilt 

Beckel.  To  speak  without  stammering 
and  like  a  free  man  ?     Ay. 

Pint  Retainer.  My  lord,  permit  us  then 
to  leave  thy  serrice. 

Bectel.    When? 

Firft  Retainer.    Now. 

Becket.   To-night? 

Firtl  Retainer.   To-night,  my  lord. 

Becket.   And  why  ? 


/fr»(  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  Imte  ^ 
not  without  tears. 

Becket.  Tears  7  Why  not  stay  with  m 
then? 

Finl  Retainer.  Mj  lord,  we  eanaet  jield 
thee  an  answer  sltogethei  to  thy  «Uub» 

Beekel.  t  warrant  yon,  or  yoor  <Fn 
either.  Shall  I  find  you  one?  The  Riig 
hath  frowned  upon  me. 

Firit  Retainer.  That  is  not  altogetiur 
our  answer,  my  lord. 

Beclei.  No;  yet  all  but  all.  Go.  go! 
Ye  have  eaten  of  my  lUsb  and  drunkea  d 
my  cnp  for  a  doEca  yeiu*. 

Finl  Retainer.  And  so  we  h>*«.  Wt 
mean  thee  no  wrong.  Wilt  thou  not  mj, 
'  God  bleSB  you,'  ere  we  go  ?  n 

Becket.  God  bless  you  all  t  God  icddci 
your  pale  blood  !  Hot  mine  is  humaiHtd; 
and  when  ye  shall  hear  it  is  poured  tnt 
upon  earth,  and  see  it  mounting  to  hcaToi, 
my  '  God  bless  you,'  that  seems  sweet  to 
yoQ  now,  will   tuast  and  blind  yon  lika  ( 

First  Retainer.  We  hope  not,  my  )oA 
Our  humblest  thanks  for  your  ble«iig. 
Farewell  I  [Exeunt  Setainai*. 

Bectef.  Farewell,  friends  I  farewell,  8w»l- 

Ions  t     I  wrong  the  bird;  she  leaves  onlj 

the  nest  she  built,  they  leave  the  baildel. 

Why  7     Am  I  to  be  murdered  to-night  7 

[  Knocking  at  Ike  dooi. 

AtlendanL  Here  is  a  missive  left  at  the 
gate  by  one  from  the  castle. 

Becket.   Cumwall's  hand   or  Leioeeter'a; 

they  write  marvellously  alike.  p 

[Readinj, 

'  Fly  at  OQoe  to  France,  to  King  Louil  of 
France;  there  be  those  sboot  our  King  who 
would  have  tby  blood.' 

Was  not  my  lord  of  Leiceiter  bidden  to 

Attendant.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  divers  other 
earls  and  barons.  But  the  honr  is  past, 
and  our  brother.  Master  Cook,  be  nukes 
moan  that  all  be  a-getting  cold.  n 

Becket.  And  I  miJie  my  moan  along  with 
bim.  Cold  after  warm,  winter  after  sum- 
mer, and  the  golden  leaves,  these  esris  and 
barons,  that  clung  to  me,  frosted  off  me  bj 
tbe  Brat  cold  frown  of  the  King.  Cold,  birl 
took  how  the  table  steams,  like  a  beathea 
altar;  nay,   like   tbe   alt«r  at   JeruaalMn. 
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Shall  God's  good  gifts  be  wasted  ?  None 
of  them  here  !  Call  in  the  poor  from  the 
streets,  and  let  them  feast.  69 

Herbert,  That  is  the  parable  of  oar 
blessed  Lord. 

Becket,  And  why  should  not  the  parable 
of  our  blessed  Lord  be  acted  again  ?  Call 
in  the  poor !  The  Church  is  oyer  at  vari- 
ance with  the  kings,  and  oyer  at  one  with 
the  poor.  I  marked  a  group  of  lazars  in 
the  marketplace  —  half-rag,  half -sore  — 
beggars,  poor  rogues  (Heaven  bless  'em  !) 
who  never  saw  nor  dreamed  of  such  a  ban- 
quet. I  will  amaze  them.  Call  them  in,  I 
say.  They  shall  henceforward  be  my  earls 
and  barons  —  our  lords  and  masters  in 
Christ  Jesus.  {^EzU  Herbert. 

If  the  King  hold  his  purpose,  I  am  my- 
self a  beggar.  Forty  thousand  marks ! 
forty  thousand  devils  —  and  these  craven 
bishops  I  87 

A  Poor  Man  (entering)  with  his  dog.  My 
lord  archbishop,  may  1  come  in  with  my 
poor  friend,  my  dog  ?  The  King's  verdurer 
caught  him  a-hnnting  in  the  forest,  and  cut 
o£F  his  paws.  The  dog  followed  his  calling, 
my  lord.  I  ha'  carried  him  ever  so  many 
miles  in  my  arms,  and  he  licks  my  face  and 
moans  and  cries  out  a^inst  the  King. 

Becket,  Better  thy  dog  than  thee.  The 
King's  courts  would  use  thee  worse  than 
thy  dog  —  thej  are  too  bloody.  Were  the 
Church  king,  it  would  be  otherwise.  Poor 
beast !  poor  beast !  set  him  down.  I  will 
bind  up  his  wounds  with  my  napkin.  Give 
him  a  bone,  give  him  a  bone  !  Who  mis- 
uses a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  —  they 
cannot  speak  for  themselves.  Past  help  I 
his  paws  are  past  help.    Grod  help  him  I 

Enter  the  Beggars  (and  seat  themselves  at 
the  Tables),  Becket  and  Herbert  toaii 
upon  them. 

First  Beggar.  Swine,  sheep,  oz — here  *s 
a  French  supper  !  When  thieves  fall  out, 
honest  men  — 

Second  Beggar,  Is  the  archbishop  a  thief 
who  gives  thee  thy  supper  ?  no 

First  Beggar,  Well,  then,  how  does  it 
go?  When  honest  men  fall  out,  thieves 
—  no,  it  can't  be  that. 

Second  Beggar,  Who  stole  the  widow's 
one  sitting  hen  o'  Sunday,  when  she  was  at 

ass? 

First  Beggar.  Come,  oomo  1  thoa  badst 


thy  share  on  her.  Sitting  hen  !  Our  Lord 
Becket 's  our  great  sittmg-hen  cock,  and 
we  should  n't  ha,'  been  sitting  here  if  the 
barons  and  bishops  had  n't  been  a-sitting 
on  the  archbishop.  12a 

Becket,  Ay,  the  princes  sat  in  judgment 
against  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  prepared 
your  table  —  Sederunt  principes,  ederuntpau- 
peres, 

A  Voice,   Becket,  beware  of  the  knife  ! 

Becket,  Who  spoke  ? 

Third  Beggar,  Nobody,  my  lord.  What  'a 
that,  my  lord  ?  190 

Becket,   Venison. 

Third  Beggar,  Venison  ? 

Becket,  tf uck  —  deer,  as  you  call  it. 

Third  Beggar,  King's  meat  !  By  the 
Lord,  won't  we  pray  for  your  lordship  ! 

Becket,  And,  my  children,  your  prayers 
will  do  more  for  me  in  the  day  of  peril 
that  dawns  darkly  and  drearily  over  the 
house  of  Grod  —  yea,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment  also,  than  the  swords  of  the 
craven  sycophants  would  have  done  had 
they  remained  true  to  me  whose  bread  they 
have  partaken.  I  must  leave  you  to  your 
banquet.  Feed,  feast,  and  be  merrv.  Her- 
bert, for  the  sake  of  the  Church  itself,  if 
not  for  my  own,  I  must  fly  to  France  to- 
night.   Come  with  me. 

[Exit  with  Herbert. 

Third  Beggar,  Here  —  all  of  you — my 
lord's  health!  (they  drink),  WeU  —  if  that 
is  n't  goodly  wine  —  150 

First  Beggar,  Then  there  is  n't  a  goodly 
wench  to  serve  him  with  it;  they  were 
fighting  for  her  to-day  in  the  street. 

Third  Beggar,  Peace  I 

First  Bsgoab. 

The  black  sheep  baaed  to  the  miller's  ewe* 

lamb, 
'  The  miller  *8  away  for  to-night.' 
'  Black  sheep,'  quoth  she,  *  too  black  a  sin  for 

me.' 

And  what  said  the  black  sheep,  my  mas- 
ters? 


t6e 


*  We  can  make  a  black  sia  —*•**-  * 
Third  Beggar,  Peace  I 

First  Bxgoab. 

'  Bwe-lamb,  ewe-lamb,  I  am  here  hj  the  dam«* 
But  the  miller  oame  home  that  night. 
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And  80  dusted  his  back  with  the  meal  in  his 
sack, 
That  he  made  the  black  sheep  white. 

Third  Beggar,  Be  we  not  of  the  family  ? 
be  we  not  a-supping  with  the  head  of  the 
family  ?  be  we  not  in  my  lord's  own  re- 
fractory ?  Out  from  among  us;  thou  art 
our  black  sheep.  169 

Enter  the  four  Knights. 

Piteurse,  Sheep,  said  he  ?  And  sheep 
without  the  shepherd,  too.  Where  is  my 
lord  archbishop  ?  Thou  the  lustiest  and 
lousiest  of  this  Cain's  brotherhood,  answer. 

Tliird  Beggar,  With  Caiu's  answer,  my 
lord.  Am  I  his  keeper  ?  Thou  shouldst 
call  him  Cain,  not  me. 

Fitzurse,  So  I  do,  for  he  would  murder 
his  brother  the  State. 

Third  Beggar  (rising  and  advancing). 
No,  my  lord  ;  but  because  the  Lord  bath 
set  his  mark  upon  him  that  no  man  should 
murder  bim.  18a 

Fitzurse,   Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ? 

Tliird  Beggar,  With  Cain  belike,  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  or  in  the  land  of  France  for 
au^t  I  know. 

Fitzurse,  France  !  Ha  !  De  Morville, 
Tracy,  Brito  —  fled  is  he  ?  Cross  swords, 
all  of  you !  swear  to  follow  him  !  Re- 
member the  Queen  ! 

[The  four  Knights  cro!<s  their  swords. 

De  Brito.   They  mock  us;  he  is  here. 
[All  the  Beggars  rise  and  advance  upon 
them. 

Fitzurse.  Come,  you  filthy  knaves,  let  us 
pass.  193 

Third  Beggar.  Nay,  my  lord,  let  us  pass. 
We  be  a-going  home  after  our  supper  in 
all  humbleness,  my  lord ;  for  the  archbishop 
loves  humbleness,  my  lord,  and  though  we 
be  fifty  to  four,  we  dare  n't  fight  you  with 
our  crutches,  my  lord.  There  now,  if 
thou  hast  not  laid  hands  upon  me  !  and  my 
fellows  kuow  that  I  am  all  one  scale  like 
a  fish.  I  pray  God  I  haven't  given  thee 
my  leprosy,  my  lord.  203 

[Fitzurse  shrinks  from  him,and  another 
presses  upon  Do  Brito. 

De  Brito.   Away,  dog  I 

Fourth  Beggar,  And  I  was  bit  by  a  mad 
dog  o'  Friday,  an'  I  be  half  dog  already  by 
this  token,  that  tho'  I  can  drink  wine  I 
cannot  bide  water,  my  lord ;  and  I  want  to 


bite,  I  want  to  bite,  and  they  do  ny  tfe 
very  breath  catchea.  w 

De  Brito.  Insolent  down  I  ShaD  I  ante 
him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ? 

De  MorviUe.  No,  nor  with  the  flat  el  it 
either.  Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  iheep 
are  scattered.  Smite  the  sheep,  and  tfe 
shepherd  will  exoommonioate  tbee. 

De  Brito,  Tet  my  fingeia  iteh  to  but 
him  into  nothing. 

Fifth  Beggar.  So  do  mine,  my  loid.  I 
was  bom  with  it,  and  solphnr  won't  briig 
it  out  o'  me.  But  for  all  that  the  iic^ 
bishop  washed  my  feet  o'  Tuesday.  Bt 
likes  it,  my  lord.  »] 

Sixth  Beggar,  And  see  here,  my  kid, 
this  rag  fro'  the  grangrene  i'  my  leg.  It'i 
humbling — it  smells  o'  haman  natur'. 
Wilt  thou  smell  it»  my  lord  ?  for  the  areb- 
bishop  likes  the  smell  on  it,  my  lord;  fori 
be  his  lord  and  master  i'  Christ,  my  lord. 

De  MorviUe,   Fangh  I    we  shall  all  be 

poisoned.     Let  us  go.  131 

[7^^  draw  backf  Beggars /bOomii^. 

Seventh  Beggar.  My  lord,  I  ba'  tbree 
sisters  a-dying  at  home  o'  the  sweatiag 
sickness.  They  be  dead  while  I  be  a-es^ 
ping. 

Eighth  Beggar.  And  I  ha'  nine  darters 
i'  the  spital  that  be  dead  ten  times  o*er  i* 
one  day  wi*  the  putrid  fever;  and  I  bring 
the  taint  on  it  along  wi'  me,  for  the  arch- 
bishop likes  it,  my  lord.  uo 
[Pressing  upon  the  Knights  till  tkey 
disappear  thro*  the  door. 

Tliird  Beggar.  Crutches,  and  itches,  and 
leprosies,  and  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  and 
running  sores,  praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  to- 
night ye  have  saved  our  archbishop  ! 

First  Beggar.  1  '11  go  back  again.  I 
haiu't  half  done  yet. 

Herbert  o/Bosham  (entering).  My  friends, 
the  archoishop  bids  you  good-night  He 
hath  retired  to  rest,  and  being  in  great 
jeopardy  of  his  life,  he  hath  made  his  bed 
between  the  altars,  from  whence  he  sends 
me  to  bid  you  this  night  pray  for  him  who 
hath  fed  you  in  the  wilderness.  253 

Tliird  Beggar.  So  we  will  —  so  we  will, 
I  warrant  thee.  Becket  shall  be  king,  and 
the  Holy  Father  shall  be  king,  and  the 
world  shall  live  by  the  King's  venison  and 
the  bread  o'  the  Lord,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  poor  for  ever.  Hurrah  I  Vive  It 
Roy  !     That 's  the  English  of  it 
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ACT  II 

Scene  I.  —  Rosamund's  Bower 

A  Garden  of  Flowers,    In  the  midst  a  bank 
of  wUd-Jlowers  with  a  bench  be/ore  it, 

VoioM  heard  singing  among  the  trees. 

DUXT. 

h  IiH  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear  in  the 

pine  oTerhead  ? 
1  No ;  but  the  Toioe  of  the  deep  as  it  hollows 

the  oliffs  of  the  land. 
L  Is  thete  a  Toioe  ooming  up  with  the  Toice  of 

the  deep  from  the  stnnd, 
One  coming  up  with  a  song  in  the  flush  of 

the  glimmering  red  ? 
S.  Lore  that  is  bom  of  the  deep  coming  up 

with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 

1.  Lore  that  can  shape  or  can  shatter  a  life  till 

the  life  shall  have  fled  ? 

2.  Nay,  let  us  welcome  him.  Lore  that  can 

lift  np  a  life  from  the  dead. 
1.  Keep  kim  away  from  the  hme  little  isle. 

Let  US  be,  let  us  be. 
%  Nay,  let  him  make  it  his  own,  let  him  reign 

in  it — he,  it  is  he. 
Lorn  that  is  bom  of  the  deep  coming  up 

with  the  sun  from  the  sea.  10 

Enter  Henry  and  RoexMUKD. 

Rooamund,  Be  friends  with  him  again  — 

I  do  beseech  thee. 
Henry,   With  Becket  ?    I  haye  but  one 

hoor  with  thee  — 
Secptre  and  crosier  clashing,  and  the  mitre 
Gnqppling  the  erown  —  and  when  I  flee 

from  this 
For  a  gasp  of  freer  air,  a  breathing-while 
To  ffOit  upon  thy  bosom  and  forget  him  — 
Whj  thon,  my  bird,  thon  pipest  *  Becket, 

Becket'  — 
Tea,  tboo  my  golden  dream  of  Loye's  own 

bower, 
Molt  be  the  nightmare  breaking  on  my 

peace  19 

With  *  Becket' 

Rooamund,  O  my  life's  life,  not  to  smile 
Is  all  bat  death  to  me.  My  sun,  no  cloud  ! 
Let  there  not  be  one  frown  in  this  one 

hoar. 
Ont  of  the  omny  thine,  let  this  be  mine  I 
Look  rather  thoa  all-royal  as  when  first 
I  met  thee. 


Henry.         Where  was  that  ? 
Rosamund,  Forgetting  that 

Foreets  me  too. 

Henry,  Nay,  I  remember  it  well. 

There  on  the  moors. 

Rosamund,  And  in  a  narrow  path. 

A  plover  flew  before  thee.     Then  I  saw 
Thj  high  black  steed  among  the  flaming 

furze. 
Like  sadden  night  in  the  main  glare  of  day. 
And  from  that  height  somethmg  was  said 
to  me,  31 

I  knew  not  what. 
Henry.  I  ask*d  the  way. 

Rosamund,  I  think  so. 

So  I  lost  mine. 

Henry,  Thon  wast  too  shamed  to  answer. 
Rosamund,   Too  scared  —  so  young  ! 
Henry,  The  rosebud  of  my  rose  !  — 

Well,  well,  no  more  of  him  —  I  have  sent 

his  folk. 
His  kin,  all  his  belongings,  oyer-seas; 
Age,  orphans,  and  babe-breasting  mothers 

—  all 
By  hondreds  to  him  —  there  to  beg,  starve, 

die  — 

So  that  the  fool  King  Louis  feed  them 

not.  39 

The  man  shall  feel  that  I  can  ttrike  hini 

yet 

Rosamund.   Babes,  orphans,  mothers  I  it 

that  royal,  sire  ? 
Henry.   And  I  have  been  as  royal  witL 
the  Church. 
He  shelter*d  in  the  Abbey  of  Fontigny, 
There  wore  his  time  studying  the  canon 

law 
To   work  it  against  me.      Bat  since  he 

cursed 
My  friends  at  Veselay,  I  have  let  them 

know 
That  if  they  keep  him  longer  as  their  gnest, 
I  scatter  all  their  cowls  to  all  the  helu. 
Rosamund,  And  is  that  altogether  royal  ? 
Henry,  Traitress  I 

Rosamund,   A  faithful  traitress  to  thy 
royal  fame.  90 

Henry,   Fame  !  what  care  I  for  fame  ? 
Spite,  ignorance,  envy, 
Tea,  honesty  too,  paint  her  what  way  tbej 

will. 
Fame  of  to-day  is  infamy  to-morrow; 
Infamy  of  to-day  is  fame  to-morrow; 
And  round  and  round  again.     What  mat-> 
ten?    Royal  — 
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I  mean  to  leave  the  rajwltj  of  m j  erown 
Unleuen'd  to  mine  hern. 

Eoiomund.  Still  —  thy  fame  too; 

I  say  that  sboold  be  royaL 

Henry.  And  I  say, 

I  oare  not  for  thy  saying. 

RoBomund,  And  I  say,      59 

I  eare  not  for  ikw  saying.    A  greater  King 
Than  thou  art.  Love,  who  earea  not  for  tM 

word, 
Makes  'eare  not*  —  eare.    There  have  I 
spoken  true? 
Henry.   Care  dwell  with  me  for  ever 
when  leease 
To  eare  for  thee  as  ever  I 

Roeamund.  No  need  I  no  need  I  .  .  . 

There  is  a  beneh.    Come,  wilt  thoa  sit  ?  — 

My  bank 
Of  wild-flowers  [ile  lOf].    Atthyfoetl 

[She  nti  at  hUfeet. 
Henry.  1  bade  them  elear 

A  royal  pleasannee  for  thee,  in  the  wood, 
Not  leaye  these  country-folk  at  eonrt. 

Roeamwid.  I  brought  them 

In  from  the  wood,  and  set  them  here.    I 

love  them 
More  than  the  garden  flowers,  that  seem 
at  most  70 

Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  oonsins,  not  half 

speaking 
The  langrnage  of  the  land.    I  loye  them  too, 
Tes.     But,  my  liege,  I  am  sure,  of  all  the 

roses  — 
Shame  fall  on  those  who  gave  it  a  dog's 

name !  — 
This  wild  one  (^picking  a  briar-rose)  —  nay, 

I  shall  not  prick  myself  — 
Is  sweetest.    Do  but  smell ! 

Henry,  Thou  rose  of  the  world  ! 

Thou  rose  of  all  the  roses  !  [Muttering. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  her  —  this  beast-body 
That  Grod  has  plunged  my  soul  in  —  I,  that 

taking 
The  Fiend's  advantage  of  a  throne,  so  long 
Have  wander'd  among  women,  —  a  foul 
stream  81 

Thro'  fever-breeding  levels,  —  at  her  side, 
Among  these  happy  dales,  run  clearer,  drop 
The  mud  I  carried,  like  yon  brook,  and  glass 
The  faithful  face  of  heaven  — 

[Looking  at  her,  and  unconsciously  aloud, 

—  thine  !  thine  ! 
Rosamund.  I  know  it. 

Henry  (muttering).  Not  hers.    We  have 
but  one  bond,  her  hate  of  fieeket. 


Bommmd  (ktdf  hmrmg).  Hayl  m^\ 
iHiat  art  thou  mattering  f  /kli 
Becket? 

Henry  (ntuUermg),  A  sane  aad  Mtsol 
loathing  for  a  lool 
Fkner,  and  tmer  and  nobler  than  hsnlf ; 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illagitimate  halsb     fi 
A  bastard  hate  bom  of  a  f  oniMr  love. 
Rceamwui.  My  fanli  to  Muna  himl  0^ 
let  the  hand  of  one 
To  whom  thy  Toiee  is  all  her  masie  slif  it 
But  for  a  breath  I 

[Puis  her  hand  htfenlkUfL 

Speak  only  of  thy  kwa 

Why,  there  —  like  some  load  begpr  M 

thynte  — 
The  happy  boldness  of  this  hand  hatkiss 

& 
Love's  alms,  thy  kiss  (lookmg  ai  her  hmt) 
— Saeredl    I "U  kiss  it  too. 

[JTwrnf  JL 
There  1  wherefore  dost  thoa  so  penss it? 

Nay. 
There  may  be  erosses  in  my  line  of  Hfa. 
Henry.  Not  half  her  hand  — 110  hsai  to 
mate  with  her,  m 

If  it  shoold  ecMue  to  that. 
Rotanumd.  T^Hth  her?  with  whsaf 

Henry.  Life  on  the  hand  is  naked  gipsf- 
stnff; 
Life  on  the  face,  the  brows  —  elear  iimo- 

cence ! 
Vein'd  marble  —  not  a  furrow  yet  —  snd 
hers  [Afuitering. 

Crost   and   recrost,  a  venomous    spideri 
web  — 
Rosamund  (springing  up).     Out  of  the 
cloud,  my  Sun  —  out  of  the  edipte 
Narrowing  my  golden  hour ! 

Henry.  O  Roeammid, 

I  would  be  true  —  would  tell  thee  all— 

and  something 
I  had  to  say  —  I  love  thee  none  the  less  — 
Which  will  so  vex  thee. 

Rosamund.  Something  against  wne  f 

Henry.   No,  no,  against  myselC 

Rosamund.  1  will  not  hear  it 

Come,  come,  mine   hour !     I  bargain  for 

mine  hour.  lu 

1 11  call  thee  little  Geoffrey. 

Henry.  Call  him ! 

Rosamund.  Geofbey  I 

Enter  Geoffrey. 
Henry.  How  the  boy  grows  I 
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Rosamund.  Ay,  and  his  brows  are  thine; 
The  mouth  is  only  Clifford,  my  dear  father. 

Geoffrey,    My    liege,    what    hast    thou 
brought  me  ? 

Henry,  Venal  imp ! 

What  say'st  thou  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
England  ? 

Geoffrey,   O,  yes,  my  liege. 

Henry,  *  O,  yes,  my  liege  ! '  He  speaks 
As  if  it  were  a  cake  of  gingerbread.         119 

Dost  thou  know,  my  boy,  what  it  is  to  be 
Chancellor  of  England  ? 

Geoffrey,  Something  good,  or  thou 
woul£t  not  give  it  me. 

Henry,  It  is,  my  boy,  to  side  with  the 
King  when  Chancellor,  and  then  to  be 
made  archbishop  and  go  against  the  King 
who  made  him,  and  turn  &e  world  upside 
down. 

Geoffrey.  I  won't  have  it  then.  Nay, 
but  give  it  me,  and  I  proniise  thee  not  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down.  131 

Henry  {giving  him  a  bcdl).  Here  is  a  ball, 
xny  boy,  thy  world,  to  turn  any  way  and  play 
with  as  thou  wilt  —  which  is  more  than  I 
<san  do  with  mine.    Go  try  it,  play. 

lExii  Geoffrey. 
A  pretty  lusty  boy. 

kosamund.  So  like  to  thee; 

Like  to  be  liker. 

Henry.  Not  in  my  chin,  I  hope  ! 

That  threatens  double. 

Rosamund,        Thou  art  manlike  perfect. 

Henry.  Ay,  ay,   no  doubt;  and  were  I 

humpt  behind, 

Thou  'dst  say  as  much  —  the  goodly  way  of 

women  140 

Who  love,  for  which  I  love  them.    May 

God  grant 
No  ill  befall  or  him  or  thee  when  I 
Am  gone  ! 

Rosamund,  Is  he  thy  enemy  ? 

Henry,  He  ?  who  ?  ay  ! 

Rosamund,   Thine  enemy  knows  the  se- 
cret of  my  bower. 

Henry,  And  I  could  tear  him  asunder 
with  wild  horses 
Before    he   would   betray   it.      Nay — no 

fear! 
More  like  is  he  to  excommunicate  me. 

Rosamund,  And  I  would  creep,  crawl 
over  knife-edse  flint 
Barefoot,  a  hundred  leagues,  to  stay  his 
hand  149 

Before  he  flash'd  the  bolt. 
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Henry,  And  when  he  flash'd  it 

Shrink  from  me,  like  a  daughter  of  the 
Church. 
Rosamund,   Ay,  but  he  will  not. 
Henry,  Ay  !  but  if  he  did  ? 

Rosamund,  O,  then  I  O,  then !    I  almost 
fear  to  say 
That  my  poor  heretic  heart  would  excom- 
municate 
His  excommunication,  clinging  to  thee 
Closer  than  ever. 
Henry   {raising  Rosamund  and   kissing 
her).    My  brave-hearted  Rose  ! 
Hath  he  ever  been  to  see  thee  ? 

Rosamund,  Here  ?  not  he. 

And  it  is  so  lonely  here  —  no  confessor. 
Henry.  Thou  shalt  confess  all  thy  sweet 

sins  to  me. 
Rosamund,  Besides,  we  came  away  in 
such  a  heat,  160 

I  brought  not  even  my  crucifix. 
Henry,  Take  this. 

[^Criving  her  the  Crucifix  which  Eleanor 
gave  him, 
Rosamund,  O,  beautiful !    May  I  have 
it  as  mine,  till  mine 
Be  mine  again  ? 
Henry    {throwing   it    round   her    neck). 

Thine  —  as  I  am  —  till  death  ! 
Rosamund,  Death  ?  no !    1 11  have  it  with 
me  in  my  shroud. 
And  wake  with  it,  and  show  it  to  all  the 
Saints. 
Henry,   Nay  —  I    must    go;    but   when 
thou  layest  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering  One  who  died  for 

thee. 
Remember  also  one  who  lives  for  thee 
Out  there  in  France;  for  I  must  hence  to 

brave 
The  Pope,  King  Louis,  and  this  turbulent 
pnest.  170 

Rosamund  {kneelina),  O,  by  thy  love  for 
me,  all  mine  for  thee. 
Fling  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of  hell ! 
I  kneel  to  thee  —  be  friends   with    him 
ag^in. 
Henry,   Look,  look  I   if  little  Geoffrey 
have  not  tost 
His  ball  into  the  brook !  makes  after  it 

too 
To  find  it.     Why,  the  child  will  drown 
himself. 
Rosamund.   Geoffrey  !    Geoffrey  I 

^  lExeunt, 
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Scene  II 

MONTMIKAIL 

<  The  Meeting  of  the  Kings*  John  of  Ox- 
ford and  Henrt.  Crowd  m  the  dis- 
tance, 

John  of  Oxford.  Tou  have  notcrown'd 

young  Henry  yet,  my  liege  ? 
Henry.  Crown'd  !  by  Grod's  eyes,  we  will 
not  have  him  crown'd. 
I  spoke  of  late  to  the  boy,  he  answer'd  me» 
As  if  he  wore  the  crovm  already  —  No, 
We  will  not  have  him  crown'd. 
Tis  tme  what  Becket  told  me,  that  the 

mother 
Would  make  him  play  his  kingship  against 
mine. 
John  of  Oxford.  Not  have  him  crown'd  ? 
Henry.      Not    now  —  not    yet  !     and 
Beckett 
Becket  should  crown  him  were  he  crown'd 

at  all; 
But,  since  we  would  be  lord  of  our  own 


manor. 
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This  Canterbury,  like  a  wounded  deer, 
Has  fled  our  presence  and  our  feeding- 
grounds. 
John  of  Oxford.  Cannot  a  smooth  tongue 
lick  him  whole  again 
To  serve  your  will  ? 

Henry.  He  hates  my  will,  not  me. 

John  of  Oxford.  There 's  York,  my  liege. 

Hetiry.     But  England  scarce  would  hold 

Young   Henry   king,   if  only   crown'd    by 

York, 
And  that  would   stilt   up  York  to  twice 

himself. 
There  is  a  movement  yonder  in  the  crowd  — 
See  if  our  pious  —  what  shall  I  call  him, 

John  ?  — 
Husband-in-law,    our   smooth-shorn    suze- 
rain, 

Be  yet  within  the  field. 
John  of  Oxford.  I  will.  [^ExU. 

Henry.  Ay  !     Ay  ! 

Miuce  and  go  back  I  his  politic  Holiness 
Hath   all    but   climb'd    the    Roman  perch 
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And  we  shall  hear  him  presently  with  clapt 
wing 

Crow  over  Barbarossa  —  at  last  tongue- 
free 


To  blast  my  realms  with  ezeommiiBiatiM 
And  interdict.  I  must  patch  up  a  pctn— 
A  peace  in  this  long>4agged-«t»  threaiftiMi 

worn 
Quarrel  of  Crown  and  Church — tomd 

a«un. 
His  Holiness  cannot  steer  strught  tW 

shoals,  ii 

Nor  I.    The  citizen's  heir  hath  conqufli'd  m 
For  the  moment.    So  we  make  oar  piiBi 

with  him. 

Enter  hoxns. 

Brother  of  France,  ¥^iat  shall  be  done  wA 
Becket? 
Louis.   The  holy  Thomas  I    Brother,yoi 
have  trafficked 
Between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope^  be- 
tween 
The  Pope  and  Antipqie  —  a  periloos  gsne 
For  men  to  play  with  God. 

Henry.  Ay,  ay,  good  biothBi^ 

They  call  you  the  Monk-Ku^. 

Louis,  Who  calls  me  ?  ahft 

That  was  nay  wife,  now  yours  ?    Yon  hsve 

her  Duchy, 
The  point  you  aim'd  at,  and  pray  God  alie 
prove  4* 

True  wife  to  yon.    Yon  have  had  the  bet- 
ter of  us 
In  secular  matters. 

Henry.  Come,  confess,  good  brother. 

You  did  your  best  or  worst  to  keep  her 

Duchy. 
Only  the  golden  Leopard  printed  in  it 
Such  hold-fast  claws    that    yon   perforce 

again 
Shrank  into  France.    Tut,  tut  I  did  we  con- 
vene 
This  conference  but  to  babble  of  our  wives  ? 
They  are  plagues  enough  in-door. 

Louis.  We  fought  in  the  East, 

And  felt  the  sun  of  Antioch  scald  our  mail. 

And  pushM  our  lances  into  Saracen  hearts. 

We  never  hounded  on  the  State  at  home    51 

I  To  spoil  the  Church. 

'       Henry.  How  should  you  see  this  rightly  ? 
Louis.   Well,  well,  no  more  !   I  am  proud 
I  of  my  *  Monk-King,' 

j  Whoever  named  me;  and,  brother,  Holy 
I  Church 

May  rock,  but  will  not  wreck,  mnr  onr  arch- 
bishop 
Stagger  on  the  slope  decks  for  any  rough 
sea 
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Blown  bjr  the  breath  of  kings.    We  do  for- 
give  you 

'or  aught  you  wroueht  against  ns. 

[Henry  hMs  up  hi$  hand. 
Nay,  I  pray  yon, 

Do  Dot  defend  yoonelf.   Ton  will  do  much 

To  rake  out  all  old  dying  heats  if  you,      60 

M  my  requesting,  will  but  look  into 

The  wrongs  you  did  him,  and  restore  his 
kin, 

Rsieat  him  on  his  throne  of  Canterbury, 

h%^  both,  the  friends  yon  were. 
Henry.  The  friends  we  were  ! 

Co>mate8  we  were,  and  had  our  sport  to- 
gether. 

Co-kings  we  were,  and  made  the  laws  to- 
gether. 

The  world  had  nerer  seen  the  like  before. 

Ton  are  too  oold  to  know  the  fashion  of 
U. 

Well,  well,  we  will  be  gentle  with  him, 
gracious  —  69 

Most  gracious. 

Enter  Bbckkt,  after  Attn,  John  of  Ox- 
FORi>,  Roger  of  York,  Gilbert  Fouot, 
Db  Broc,  F1TZUR8E,  etc. 

Only  that  the  rift  he  made 
May  dose  between  us,  here  I  am  wholly 

king, 
Tlie  word  should  come  from  him. 

Bedhei  (kneeing).     Then,  my  dear  liege, 
I  here  deuTer  all  this  controversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Henry.  Ah,  Thomas,  Thomas, 

TboQ  art  th^lf  again,  Thomas  again. 

Beeket  (nemg),  Saring  God's  honor  I 

Henry,  Out  upon  thee,  roan  ! 

SaTing  the  devil's  honor,  his  yes  and  no. 
Knij^ts,  bishops,  earls,  this  London  spawn 

—  by  Mahound, 
I  had  sooner  hare  been  bom  a  Mussul- 


elashing  with  their  priests  —  80 

I  am  half-way  down  the  slope  —  will  no 

man  stay  me  ? 
I  dash  myself  to  pieces  —  I  stay  myself  — 
Futt — it  u  gone.    Tou,  Master  Beeket, 

Tnal  owe  to  me  yonr  power  over  me  — 

Nay,  nay  — 

Brother  of  Franee,  yon  hare  taken,  ebei^ 

ish'd  him 
Who  Ifaiaf-like  fled  from  his  own  ehnreh 

by  night, 


No  man  pursuing.     I  would  have  had  him 

back. 
Take  heed  he  do  not  turn  and  rend  you  too: 
For  whatsoever  may  displease  him  —  that 
Is  clean  against  God's  honor  —  a  shift,  a 
trick  91 

Whereby  to  challenge,  face  me  out  of  all 
My  regal  rights.  Tet,  yet  —  that  none  may 

dream 
I  go  against  God's  honor  —  ay,  or  himself 
In  any  reason,  choose 

A  hundred  of  the  wisest  heads  from  Eng- 
land, 
A  hundred,  too,  from  Normandy  and  An- 

jou; 
Let  these  decide  on  what  was  customary 
In  olden  days,  and  all  the  Church  of  France 
Decide  on  their  decision,  I  am  content.    100 
More,  what  the  mightiest  and  the  holiest 
Of  all  his  predeoessors  may  have  done 
Even  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  my  own, 
Let  him  do  the  same  to  me  —  I  am  con- 
tent. 
Louis,  Ay,  ay  I  the  King  humbles  him- 
self enough. 
Beeket  (aside).  Words  I  he  will  wriggle 
out  of  them  like  an  eel 
When   the  time    serves.      (Aloud.)      My 

lieges  and  my  lords, 
The  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due  to 

those 
That  went  before  us  for  their  work,  which 
we  109 

Inheriting  reap  an  easier  harvest.    Yet  — 
Louis.   My  lord,  will  you  be  greater  than 
the  Saints, 
More  than  Saint  Peter  ?  whom  —  what  is  it 

yon  doubt  ? 
Behold  your  peace  at  hand. 

Beeket,  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  us  did  not  whollv  clear 
The  deadly  growths  of  earth,  which  hell's 

own  Iieat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rose  and  darken'd 

heaven. 
Yet  they  did  much.    Would  God  they  had 

torn  up  all 
By  the  hard  root,  which  shoots  again;  our 

trial 
Had  so  been  less;  but»  seeing  they  were 

men 
Defective  or  excessive,  must  we  follow    iso 
All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid  ? 
Nay,  if  they  were  defective  as  Saint  Peter 
Denying  Christ,  who  yet  defied  the  tyrant, 
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We  hold  by  his  defiance,  not  his  defect. 

0  good  son  Lonis,  do  not  counsel  me, 
No,  to  suppress  Good's  honor  for  the  sake 
Of  any  long  that  breathes.    No,  Grod  for- 
bid I 

Henry.   No  1    Grod  forbid  I  and  turn  me 

Mussulman ! 
No  Crod  but  one,  and  Mahonnd  is  his  pn^ 

phet 
But  for  your  Christian,  look  yon,  you  shall 

have  130 

None  other  Grod  but  me  —  me,  Thomas,  son 
Of  Gilbert  Becket,  Liondon  merchant   Out! 

1  hear  no  more.  {^Exit. 
Louis,         Our  brother's  anger  puts  him. 

Poor  man,  beside  himself  —  not  wise.    My 

lord, 
We  have  claspt  your  cause,  believing  that 

our  brother 
Had  wrone'd  you;  but  this  day  he  prof- 

f er'd  peace. 
Ton  will  have  war;  and  tho'  we  grant  the 

Church 
King  over  this  world's  kings,  yet,  my  good 

lord. 
We  that  ue  king,  are  somethmg  ia  this 

world. 
And  so  we  pray  you,  draw  yourself  from 

under  140 

The  wings  of  France.     We  shelter  you  no 

more.  [Exit, 

John  of  Oxford,   I  am  glad  that  France 

hath  scouted  him  at  last. 
I  told  the  Pope  what  manner  of  man  he 

was.  [Exit, 

Roger  of  York.   Yea,  since  he  flouts  the 

will  of  either  realm. 
Let  either  east  him  away  like  a  dead  dog  I 

[Exit. 
Foliot.   Yea,  let  a  stranger  spoil  his  her- 
itage. 
And  let  another  take  his  bishopric  !     [Exit. 
De  Broc.    Our  castle,  my  lord,  belongs 

to  Canterbury. 
I  pray  you  come  and  take  it.  [Exit. 

Fitzurse.  When  you  will. 

[Exit. 
Becket.   Cursed     be     John    of    Oxford, 

Roger  of  York,  150 

And  Gilbert  Foliot !  cursed  those  De  Brocs 
That  hold  our   Saltwood  Castle  from  our 

see  ! 
Cursed  Fitzurse,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
That  sow  this  hate  between  my  lord  and 

me  ! 


Voices  from  ike  Crowd.  Blowed  bstti 

lord  archbishop,  who  hath  withstood  tn 

kings  to  their  faces  for  the  honor  of  G«i 

MecheL  Out  of  the  mouthe  of  babiiail 

sucklings,  praise  I 

I  thank  you,  sons;  when  kingi  but  boldlf 

crowns. 
The  crowd  that  hnngers  for  a  erovi  k 
heaven  rfi 

Is  my  true  kine. 

HerberL         Thy  true  mng  bade  tte  W 

A  fisher  of  men ;  thou  hast  them  ia  % 

net. 

BeckeL  lamtoolikethe  Kinghei«;bolk 

of  us 

Too  headlong  for  onr  office.    Better  km 

been 
A  fisherman  at  Bosham,  my  good  HeiM, 
Thy  birthplace  —  the  searcreek  —  the  pettj 

rill 
That  falls  into  it  — the  green  field— As 

gray  church  — 
The  simple  lobster-basket,  and  the  mesh— 
The  more  or  less  of  daily  labor  done  — 
The  pretty  gaping  bills  in  the  home-oest  iis 
Piping  te  breal-the  ditiljr  «»it  up- 

plied  — 
The  dally  pleasure  to  supply  it. 

Herbert,  Ah,  llioinsi, 

You  had  not  borne  it,  no,  not  for  a  day. 
Becket.    Well,  maybe,  no. 
Herbert,  But  bear  with  Walter  Mip, 

For  here  he  comes  to  comment  on  the  time. 

Enter  Walter  Map. 

Walter  Map.  Pity,  my  lord,  that  too 
have  quenched  the  warmth  of  France  to> 
ward  you,  tho'  His  Holiness,  after  mach 
smouldering  and  smoking,  be  kindled  agais 
upon  your  quarter.  iSo 

Becket.  Ay,  if  he  do  not  end  in  smoke 
again. 

Walter  Map.  My  lord,  the  fire,  when 
first  kindled,  said  to  the  smoke,  '  Go  up, 
my  son,  straight  to  heaven.'  And  the 
smoke  said,  '  I  go ; '  but  anon  the  North- 
east took  and  turned  him  Southwest,  thes 
the  Southwest  turned  him  Northeast,  and 
so  of  the  other  winds;  but  it  was  in  him  to 

?o  up  straight  if  the  time  had  been  quieter, 
our  lordship  affects  the  unwavering  per- 
pendicular; but  His  Holiness,  pushed  one 
way  by  the  Empire  and  another  by  Eng^ 
land,  if  he  move  at  all  —  Heaven  stay  him ! 
—  is  fain  to  diagonalize. 
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Herbert,   Diagonalize  !  thou  art  a  word- 
monger. 
Our  niomas  never  will  diagonaliie. 
Them  art  a  jester  and  a  Tene-maker. 
IHafraoalize  I  198 

Walter  Map,  Is  the  world  any  the  worse 
for  017  verses  if  the  Latin  rhymes  he  rolled 
<M  from  a  full  month  ?  or  any  harm  done 
to  the  peonle  if  my  jest  be  in  defence  of 
•ns  Truth  j 
Bedbet,  Ay,  if  the  jest  he  so  done  that 
the  people 
Ariifllit  to  wallow  in  the  grossness  of  it, 
^!iU  Thith  herself  be  shamed  of  her  defen- 

der. 
Ifam  defemaribui  M$t  Walter  Map  ! 

Walter  Map,  Is  that  my  case  ?  so  if  the 
dtj  he  sick,  and  I  cannot  call  the  kennel 
SMety  your  lordship  would  suspend  me 
from  Tene-writine,  as  you  suspended  your- 
self after  sub-writing  to  the  customs.  tit 
BeekeL  1  pray  G^  pardon  mine  infir- 
mity I 
Walter  Map,  Nay,  my  lord,  take  heart; 
for  tbo'  Tou  suspended  yourself,  the  Pope 
lei  yon  down  again;  and  tho'  jou  suspend 
Folioi  or  another,  the  Pope  will  not  leave 
tiMm  in  suspense,  for  the  Pope  himself  is 
always  in  suspense,  like  Mahound's  coffin 
kuig  between  heaven  and  earth  —  always 
IB  suspense,  like  the  scales,  till  the  weight 
of  Germany  or  the  gold  of  England  brings 
one  of  them  down  to  the  dust — always  m 
eoapenae,  like  the  tail  of  the  horologe  —  to 
ana  fro  —  tick-tack  —  we  make  m  time, 
we  keep  the  time,  ay,  and  we  serve  the 
tine;  for  I  have  h«tfd  say  that  if  you 
boxed  the  Pope's  ears  with  a  purse,  you 
nughi  stagger  him,  but  he  would  pocket 
tbe  purse.  No  saying  of  mine  —  Jocelyn 
of  Mlisburv.  But  the  King  hath  bought 
Wlf  the  College  of  Red-hats.  He  wanned 
lo  ^on  to-day,  and  you  have  chilled  him 
agmm.  Yet  you  both  love  God.  Agree 
with  him  quickly  again,  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church.  My  one  grain  of  good 
ooonel  which  you  will  not  swallow.  I  hate 
ft  split  between  old  friendships  as  I  hate 
the  dis^  gap  in  the  face  of  a  Cistercian 
flioak,  that  will  swallow  anything.  Fare- 
welL  [Exit, 

BeekeL  ICap  soolTs  at  Rome.    I  all  but 
hold  with  Map.  t^ 

fiftya  for  omelf  no  Rome  were  left  in  £ng- 


All  had  been  his.     Why  should  this  Rome, 

this  Rome, 
Still    choose    Berabhas    rather    than    the 

Christ, 
Absolve  the  left-hand  thief  and  danm  the 

right? 
Take  fees  of  tyranny,  wink  at  sacrilege. 
Which  even  reter  had  not  dared  7  oon- 

demn 
The  blameless  exile  ? — 

Herbert,  Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas  I 

I  would  that  thou  hadst  been  the  Holy 

Father.  aso 

Becket,   I  would  have  done  my  most  to 

keep  Rome  holy, 
I  would  have  made  Rome  know  she  stUl  is 

Rome  — 
Who  stands  aghast  at  her  eternal  self 
And  sh«ke.  «t  morUl  king.  -  her  T«silU. 

tion. 
Avarice,  craft  —  O  God,  how  many  an  in- 
nocent 
Has  left  his  bones  upon  the  way  to  Rome 
Unwept,    uncared    for !     Yea  —  on    mine 

own  self 
The  King  had  had  no  power  except  for 

Rome. 
'T  is  not  the  King  who  is  guilty  of  mine 

exile. 
But  Rome,  Rome,  Rome  1 

Herbert,  My  lord,  I  see  this  Louis 

Returning,  ah  !    to  drive  thee    from  his 

realm.  a6i 

Becket.   He  said  as  much  before.    Thou 

art  no  prophet. 
Nor  yet  a  prophet's  son. 

Herbert,  Whatever  he  say. 

Deny  not  thou  God*s  honor  for  a  king. 
The  King  looks  troubled. 

Re-enter  Kino  Louis. 

Lcuitt,  My  dear  lord  archbishop, 

I   learn   but   now   that   those  poor  Poite- 

vins 
That  in  thy  cause  were  stirr'd  against  King 

Henry 
Have  been,    despite    his    kingly  promise 

given 
To  our  own  self  of  pardon,  evilly  used 
And  put  to  pain.     I  have  lost  all  trust  in 

him.  970 

The  Church  alone  hath  eyes  —  and  now  I 


That  I  was  blind  —  snifer  the  phraser- 
surrendering 
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God's  honor  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man. 
Forgive  me  and  absolve  me,  holy  father. 

[^Kneels, 
Becket,   Son,  I  absolve  thee  in  the  name 

of  God. 
Lauix  (rising),   Retom  to  Sens,  where  we 
will  care  for  yon. 
rhe  ¥rine  and  wealth  of  all  onr  France  are 

yours; 
Rest  in  our  realm,  and  be  at  peace  with  all. 

[Exeunt. 

Voices  from  the  Crowd.  Long    live    the 

good   King  Louis  1    God  bless   the  great 

archbishop  I  281 

Re-enter  Henrt  and  John  of  Oxford. 

Henry  (looking  after  King  Louis  and 
Becket).  Ay,  there  they  go  —  both 
backs  are  tum'd  to  me  — 

Why,  then  I  strike  into  my  former  path 

For  England,  crown  young  Henry  there, 
and  make 

Our  waning  Eleanor  all  but  love  me  ! 

John, 

Thou  hast  served  me  heretofore  with  Rome 
— and  well. 

They  call  thee  John  the  Swearer. 
John  of  Oxford.  For  this  reason. 

That,  being  ever  duteous  to  the  King, 

I  evermore  have  sworn  upon  his  side,       289 

And  ever  mean  to  do  it. 

Henry  (daps  him  on  the  shoulder).  Hon- 
est John  ! 

To  Rome  again  !  the  storm  begins  again. 

Spare  not  thy  tongue  I  be  lavish  with  our 
coins. 

Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Emperor  — 
flatter 

And  fright  the  Pope  —  bribe  all  the  cardi- 
nals —  leave 

Lateran  aud  Vatican  in  one  dust  of  gold  — 

Swear  and  unswear,  state  and  misstate  thy 
best ! 

I  go  to  have  young  Henry  crown'd  by  York. 


ACT   HI 

Scene   1. — The  Bower 

Henry  and  Rosamund. 

Henry.   All  that  you  say  is  just.     I  can- 
not answer  it 
Till  better  times,  when  I  shall  put  away  — 


Ro§amund.  What  will  joo  p«t  awnr? 
Henry.  That  which  yoa  aik 

Till  better  times.    Let  it  content  yoa  aov 
There  is  no  woman  that  I  love  so  wdL 
Roeamund.   No  woman    but  shosld  h 

content  with  that  — 
Henry.  And  one  &ir  child  to  fondle  I 
Rosmund.  O,  yes,  the  ddi 

We  waited  for  so  long — Heaven's  giftrt 

last  — 

And  how  yon  doted  on  him  then  I   Toiif 

I  almost  fear'd  your  kiss  was  coUv— 

yes —  ■ 

But  then  the  child  is  snch  a  child  1    Wkt 

chance 
That  he  should  ever  spread  into  the  mss 
Here  in  our  sUence  ?  1  have  done  my  bat 
I  am  not  leam'd. 

Henry.  I  am  the  King,  his  fstkcr, 

And  I  will  look  to  it.     Is  onr  secret  osn? 
Have  yon  had  any  alarm  ?  no  stranger? 

Rosamund.  Ka 

The  vrarder  of  the  bower  hath  given  himarif 
Of  late  to  wine.    I  sometimes  think  ke 

sleeps 
When  he  should  watch ;  and  yet  what  feir  ? 

the  people 

Believe    the   wood    enchanted.     No  ose 

comes,  30 

Nor  foe  nor  friend ;  his  fond  excess  of  wine 

Springs  from   the    loneliness   of  my  poor 

bower, 
Which  weighs  even  on  me. 

Henry.  Yet  these  tree-towers, 

Their  long  bird-echoing  minstei^-aisles«  — 

the  voice 
Of  the  perpetual  brook,  these  golden  slopes 
Of    Solomon-shaming   flowers  —  that  wis 

your  saying. 
All  pleased  you  so  at  first. 

Rosamund.  Not  now  so  modi. 

My  Anjou  bower  was  scarce  as  beautifaL 
But  yon  were  oftener  there.     I  have  none 

but  you. 
The   brook^s   voice   is  not  yours,  and  no 
flower,  not  30 

The  sun  himself,  should  he  be  changed  to 

one, 
Could  shine  away  the  darkness  of  that  gap 
Left  bv  the  lack  of  love. 

Henry.  The  lack  of  love ! 

Rosamund.   Of  one   we   love.      Nay,  I 
would  not  be  bold. 
Yet  hoped  ere  this  you  might  — 

[Looks  eamesdy  at  him. 
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try.  Anything  further  ? 

Kuntimf.  Only  my  best  bower-maiden 
died  of  late, 

that  old  priest  whom  John  of  Salis- 
bary  trusted 

sent  another. 

try.  Secret? 

nmMtnd.  I  but  ask'd  her 

[uestion,  and  she  primmed  her  mouth 
and  put 

ands  together  —  thus  —  and  said,  God 
help  her,  40 

she  was  sworu  to  silence. 

try.  What  did  you  ask  her  ? 

iomund.  Some  daily  something  -  no- 
thing. 

try.  Secret,  then  ? 

\amund,  I  do  not  love  her.    Must  you 


TO,  my  liege, 
Iden 


ddenly  ? 

tf3f.         I  came  to  England  suddenly, 

m  a  great  occasion  sure  to  wake 

eat  a  wrath  in  Becket  — 

tamund.  Always  Becket  I 

ways  comes  between  us. 

try.  And  to  meet  it 

ids  must  leave  as  suddenly.     It  b 

raining, 
11  your  hood  and  see  me  to  the  bounds. 

[^Exeunt. 

iLutOERT  (singing  behind  icene). 

Babble  in  bower  90 

Under  the  rote ! 
Bee  most  n't  bun, 

Whoop—  but  h»  knows. 


me,  little  one, 
Nobody  near ! 
Granhopper,  griihomier, 
Whoop  —  you  can  hear. 


in  the  bower, 
Titon  the  tree! 
Bird  most  n't  tell. 
Whoop  —  he  can 

Enter  Marokrt. 

s'  been  but  a  week  here  and  I  ha'  seen 

I  ha'  seen,  for  to  be  sure  it 's  no  more 
a  week  since  our  old  Father  Philip 
lias  confessed  our  mother  for  twenty 
,  and  she  was  hard  put  to  it,  and  to 

truth,  nigh  at  the  end  of  our  last 
and  that  monldy,  and  she  cried  out 

II  to  pat  me  forth  in  the  world  and  to 


make  me  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  to  win 
my  own  bread,  whereupon  he  asked  our 
mother  if  I  could  keep  a  quiet  tongue  i'  my 
head,  and  not  speak  till  I  was  spoke  to, 
and  I  answered  for  myself  that  l  never 
spoke  more  than  was  needed,  and  he  told 
me  he  would  advance  me  to  the  service  of  a 
great  lady,  and  took  me  ever  so  far  away, 
and  gave  me  a  great  nat  o'  the  cheek  for  a 
pretty  wench,  and  saia  it  was  a  pity  to  blind* 
fold  such  eyes  as  mine,  and  such  to  be  sure 
they  be,  but  he  blinded  'em  for  all  that, 
and  so  brought  me  no-hows  as  I  may  say, 
and  the  more  shame  to  him  after  his  pro- 
mise, into  a  garden  and  not  into  the  world, 
and  bade  me  whatever  I  saw  not  to  speak 
one  word,  an'  it  'ud  be  well  for  me  in  the 
end,  for  there  were  great  ones  who  would 
look  after  me,  and  to  be  sure  I  ha'  seen 
great  ones  to-day —  and  then  not  to  speak 
one  word,  for  that' s  the  rule  o'  the  garden, 
tho'  to  be  sure  if  I  had  been  Eve  i'  the 
ffarden  I  should  n't  ha'  minded  the  apple, 
for  what 's  an  apple,  you  know,  save  to  a 
child,  and  I  'm  no  chUd,  but  more  a  woman 
o'  the  world  than  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha' 
seen  what  I  ha'  seen  —  tho'  to  be  sore  if  I 
had  n't  minded  it  we  should  all  on  us  ha' 
had  to  go,  bless  the  Saints,  wi'  bare  baeks, 
but  the  baeks  'ud  ha'  countenanced  one 
another,  and  belike  it  'ud  ha'  been  always 
summer,  and  anyhow  I  am  as  well-shaped 
as  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha'  seen  what  I  ha' 
seen,  and  what 's  the  good  of  my  talking  to 
myself,  for  here  comes  my  lady  (enter  Koe- 
amund),  and,  my  lady,  tho'  I  shouldn't 
speak  one  word,  I  wish  you  joy  o'  the 
lung's  brother. 

Roeamund,   What  is  it  you  mean  ?       108 

Margery.  I  mean  yoor  goodman,  yonr 
husband,  my  lady,  for  I  saw  your  ladyship 
a-parting  wi'  him  even  now  i'  the  coppice, 
when  I  was  a-getting  o'  bluebells  for  your 
ladyship's  nose  to  smell  on  —  and  I  ha' 
seen  the  King  once  at  Oxford,  and  he  's  as 
like  the  King  as  fingernail  to  fingernail, 
and  I  thought  at  first  it  was  the  King,  only 
you  know  the  King  's  married,  for  King 
Louis  — 

Roeamund.  Married  I 

Margery,  Yean  and  years,  my  lady,  lor 
her  husband,  King  Loub  —  mi 

Roeamund,   Hvah  1 

Margery,  And  I  tbonriit  if  it  were  the 
King's  brother  he  had  a  better  bride  than 


the  EiD&  fot  tbe  people  do  ift;  ttiat  hi*  ii 
bad  beyond  all  reckoning,  >nd  — 

Ronarumd.   Tlie  people  lie-  117 

Margery.  Very  like,  my  lady,  but  most 
on  'em  know  an  honest  woiiiaii  and  a  lady 
when  tbey  Me  her,  and  besides  they  »ay 
she  makes  songs,  and  that  '■  a^inst  her, 
for  I  never  knew  an  honest  woman  tbat 
could  make  songs,  tho'  to  be  sure  our  mo- 
ther 'ill  sing  me  old  songs  by  the  hoar,  but 
then,  C!od  help  her,  she  bnd  'em  from  her 
mother,  and  her  mother  from  her  mother 
back  and  back  for  erer  so  long,  bnt  none 
on  'em  ever  made  soogs,  and  they  were  all 
bouest. 

RrmtrmunH.  Go,  yon  shall  tell  me  of  her 
some  other  time.  m< 

Margery.  There  *s  none  so  mocb  to  tell 
on  her,  my  lady,  only  she  kept  the  seventh 
«ommsudmeDt  better  than  some  I  know 
-on,  or  I  conid  n't  look  your  ladyship  i'  the 
face,  and  she  brew'd  the  best  ale  in  all 
Olo'ster,  that  is  to  «ay  in  her  time  when 
she  had  the  '  Crown.' 

Rosarmmd.   The  crown  I  who  ? 

Margery.   Motber.  ija 

RoKontmd.  I  mean  her  whom  yon  Cljl 
—  fancy  —  my  husband's  brother's  wife. 

Margery.  O,  Queen  Eleanor.  Yes,  my 
lady;  and  tho'  I  be  sworn  uut  to  spenk  a 
word,  I  can  tell  yon  all  about  her,  if  — 

Kotamaad.  No  word  now.  I  am  faint 
And  sleepy.  Lenve  me.  Nny  —  go.  What  I 
will  jou  anger  nie  ?  [^Exil  Margery. 

He  charged  me  not  to  question  any  of  those 
About  me.     Have   I  ?  no  I  she  qaestion'd 

Did  she  not  slander  him  t     Should  she  stay 

here? 
Jday  she  not  tempt  me,  being  at  my  side. 
To  question   Aert     Nay,   can    [   send   her 

Without  his  kinglj  leave  7     I  am  in  the 

I  have  lived,  poor  bird,  from  cage  to  c^e. 

Nothing    but    him  —  happy   to   know   no 

So  tbat  he  loved  me  —  and  be  lores  me  — 

yes. 
And  bound  me  by  bis  love  to  secrecy 
Till  his  own  tin>e. 

Eleanor,  Eleanor,  have  I 
Not  beard  ill  things  of  her  in  FnuuK  ?    0, 


Tbe  Qneen  of  FtuM.    I  i 


Some    strange   mistake.     I   did   not 

Myself  confused  with  parting  boa  tk 
King. 


Whoop  —  bat  he  ksowa. 

Rotaimind.     Tet   her  —  what    her  f  bt 

hinted  of  aome  her  — 

When  he  was  here  before  — 

SomettuDg  tbat  would  displease  me.    Hstt 

he  stray'd 
From  love's  clear  path   into  the  co 

bush. 
And,  being  scratch'd,  returns  to  hi: 


Who  bath  not  thorn  e 

for  it. 
Even  with  a  word  7 


1  to  prick  kim 


IbBOUT  [bddnd  smm). 
Bitd  must  n't  tell, 
Wboop  —  ha  can  see. 
Roiamtind.   I  would  not  bear  bin.    1^ 
there  'a  more  —  be  frown'd 
for  her,  if  it  should  oome  U 


'No 


that'- 


o  what? 


MABOEnr  (UXind  tarn). 

Whoop  —  but  he  knows, 

Whoop -but  he  knowiL 

Rotamund.   O  God  !  some  dreadfn]  trnti 

is  broaking  on  me  —  it> 

Some  dreadful  thing  is  coming  on  me. 

Enter  GeofTMT. 

GeoBnjl 
Geoffrey.  What  are  you  crying  for,  »1« 

tbe  sun  shines  7 
Rosamund.    Hath  not  thy  father  left  » 

to  ounelves  7 
Qeoffrey.    Ay,   but  he  's  taken  tbe  nil 
with  him.     I  hear  Margery:  1  11  go  plsj 
with  her.  [Exit  Geomey. 
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But  it  jMUHMS  awaji 
Gloom  upon  eleam, 
Dark  as  my  doom  — 
O  rainbow,  stay  I 


Scene  II 

Outside  the  Woods  near  Rosa- 
mund's Bower 

Eleanor.    Fitzurse. 

Eleanor.  Up  from  the  salt  lips  of  the 
land  we  two 
Have  track'd  the  King  to  this  dark  inland 

wood; 
And  somewhere   hereabouts  he  yanish'd. 

Here 
His  turtle  builds;  his  exit  is  our  adit. 
Watch  !  he  will  out  again,  and  presently, 
Seeing  he  must  to  Westminster  and  crown 
Young  Henry  there  to-morrow. 

Fitzurse,  We  have  watch'd 

So  long  in  vain,  he  hath  pass'd  out  again, 
And  on  the  other  side. 

'A  great  horn  winded, 

[ark  !  Madam ! 

Eleanor,  Ay, 

How  ghostly  sounds  that  horn  in  the  black 

wood!  {_A  countryman  flying. 

Whither  away,  man  ?  what  are  you  flying 

from  ?  II 

Countryman,  The  witch  I  the  witch !  she 

sits  naked  by  a  great  heap  of  gold  in  the 

middle  of  the  wood,  and   when  the  horn 

sounds  she  comes  out  as  a  wolf.    Get  jou 

hence  !  a  man  passed  in  there  to-day.    I 

holla'd  to  him,  but  he  did  n't  hear  me;  he  11 

neyer  out  ag^n,  the  witch  has  got  him. 

I  dare  n't  stay  —  I  dare  n't  stay  1  19 

Eleanor,   Kind  of  the  witch  to  mo  thee 

warning,  tho'.  [Manfliei. 

Is  not  this  wood-witch  of  the  rustiePs  fear 

Our  woodland  Circe  that  hath  witch'd  the 

King? 

[Horn  Bounded,    Another  flying, 
FUzurse,  Again  !  stay,  fool,  and  tell  me 

why  thou  fliest. 
Countryman,  Fly  thou  too.  The  Kins 
keeps  his  forest  head  of  game  here,  and 
when  that  horn  sounds  a  score  of  wolf-does 
are  let  loose  that  will  tear  thee  piecemeal. 
Linger  not  till  the  third  horn.    Ily  ! 

lExU. 


i; 


Eleanor.  This  is  the  likelier  tale.    We 

haye  hit  the  place.  39 

Now  let  the  King's  fine  game  look  to  itself. 

£aom, 
Fitzurse,  Again!  — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart  of  the  wood 
I  hear  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  of  hell. 
Eleanor,   I  haye  my  dagger  here  to  still 

their  throats. 
Fitzurse,  Nay,  madam,  not  to-night  —  the 
night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night  ? 
Eleanor,  Well  —  well  —  awaj. 


Scene  III 

Traitor's  Meadow  at  Fr^teval. 
Pavilions  and  Tents  of  the  Eng- 
lish AND  French  Baronage 

Becket  and  Herbert  of  Bosham. 

Becket,  See  here ! 
Herbert,  What 's  here  ? 

Becket,  .  A  notice  from  the  priest 

To  whom  our  John  of  Salisbury  commit- 
ted 
The  secret  of  the  bower,  that  our  wolf- 
Queen 
Is  prowling  round  the  fold.    I  should  be 

back 
In  England  eyen  for  this. 

Henert,  These  are  bj-things 

In  the  great  cause. 

BeclSt,  The  by-things  of  the  Lord 

Are  the  wrong'd  innocences  &at  will  cry 
From  all  the  hidden  by-ways  of  the  world 
In  the  great  day  against  the  wronger.    I 

know 
Thy  meaning.    Perish  she,  I,  all,  before  xo 
The  Church  should  suffer  wrong ! 

Herbert,  Do  you  see,  my  lord. 

There  is  the  King  talking  with   Walter 
Map? 
Becket,  He  hath  the  Pope's  last  letters, 
and  they  threaten 
The  immediate  thunder-blast  of  interdict; 
Tet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon  those, 
Or  scarce  would  smile  that  fashion. 

ILerbert,  Winter  sunshine  f 

Beware  of  opening  out  thy  bosom  to  it. 
Lest  thou,  myself,  and  all  thy  flock  should 

catch 
An  after  agne-flt  of  tremhling.    Look  t 
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He  bows,  he  bazet  bis  bead,  be  is  eoming 
bither.  jo 

Still  witb  a  smile. 

Enter  Kino  Henrt  and  Walter  Map. 

Henry.  We  bave  bad  so  many  boon  to- 
geiber,  Thomas, 
So  many  happy  hours  alone  together, 
That  I  would  speak  with  you  onoe  more 
alone. 

BeckA.  My  liep;e,  your  will  and  happi- 
ness are  mine. 

[Exeunt  Kin^  and  Becket 

Herbert.  The  same  smile  stUL 

Waller  Map.  Do  jma  see  that  great 
black  eloud  that  bath  eome  over  the  sun 
and  cast  us  all  into  shadow  ? 

Herbert.  And  feel  it  too.  30 

Waiter  Map.  And  see  you  yon  side-beam 
that  is  foreea  from  under  it,  and  sets  the 
ehnrch-tower  over  there  all  a-hell-fire  as  it 
were? 

Herbert,  -Ay. 

Waiter  Map.  It  is  this  black,  bell-silen- 
cing, anti-marrying,  burial-hindering  inter- 
dict that  hath  squeesed  out  this  sicb-smile 
upon  Canterbury,  whereof  may  come  oon- 
flagratiou.  Were  I  Thomas,  I  would  n't 
trust  it  Sudden  change  is  a  bouse  on  sand; 
and  tho'  I  count  Henry  honest  enough,  yet 
when  fear  creeps  in  at  the  front,  honesty 
steals  out  at  the  back,  and  the  King  at  last 
is  fairly  scared  by  this  clotid  —  this  inter- 
dict. I  have  been  more  for  the  King  than 
the  Church  in  this  matter  —  yea,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church ;  for,  truly,  as  the  case 
stood,  you  had  safelier  have  slain  an  arch- 
bishop than  a  she-goat.  But  our  recoverer 
and  upholder  of  customs  hath  in  this  crown- 
ing of  young  Henry  by  York  and  London 
so  violated  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
Church,  that,  like  the  grave-digger's  child 
I  have  heard  of,  trying  to  ring  the  bell,  he 
hath  half-hanged  himself  in  the  rope  of  the 
Church,  or  rather  pulled  all  the  Church 
with  the  Holv  Father  astride  of  it  down 
upon  his  own  head. 

Herbert,    Were  you  there  ?  60 

Walter  Map.  In  the  church  rope  ?  —  no. 
I  was  at  the  crowning,  for  I  have  pleasure 
in  the  pleasure  of  crowds,  and  to  read  the 
faces  of  men  at  a  great  show. 

Herbert.  And  how  did  Roger  of  York 
comport  himself  ? 

Waiter  Map.  As  magnificently  and  ar- 


ebiepiaeopallT  aa  onr  TliomH  woali 

done:  only  tliere  was  n  dai»devil  in  Ui 
eye  —  I  sboold  say  %  dare  -  Beekel  Hi 
thought  less  of  two  kiaga  than  of  mi 
Roger,  the  king  of  the  ooeaMD.  Fofistii 
the  holier  man,  perhaps  the  battar.  Oiii 
or  twice  there  ran  a  twitek  aeross  his  bm^ 
as  who  should  say  «wbat  's  to  fbUovT'te 
Salisboxy  was  %  ealf  oowed  by  MsUnt 
Chnreb,  and  eTerj  now  and  then  ^smb^ 
about  him  like  a  thief  at  night  wfasa  Is 
bears  a  door  open  in  the  hoose  and  tUsb 
<  the  maater.'  u 

Herbert  And  the  father-king? 

Waiter  Mem.  The  father's  eye  wm  » 
tender  it  would  baye  eaUed  a  goose  off  tb 
green,  and  once  he  strove  to  hide  Us  bm^ 
like  the  Greek  kins  when  his  daagbter  mm 
sacrificed,  but  he  Uioaght  better  of  it  It 
was  but  the  sacriflee  of  a  kingdom  to  kii 
son,  a  smaller  matter;  bnt  aa  to  the  rasg 
crownling  himself,  he  looked  so  weiaftA 
in  the  eyes,  that  hisd  I  fathered  him  I  kd 

¥'yen  him  more  of  the  rod  than  the  sesptra 
hen  followed  the  thunder  of  the  eaptsiM 
and  the  shooting,  and  so  we  same  oa  ts 
the  banquet,  from  whence  there  pnfM  ost 
such  an  meense  of  nnctuosity  into  the  soi- 
trils  of  our  (rods  of  Church  and  State,  tist 
Lucullus  or  Apicius  might  have  sniffed  it 
in  their  Hades  of  heathenism,  so  that  the 
smell  of  their  own  roast  had  not  come 
across  it  —  100 

Herbert,  Map,  tho'  you  make  your  batt 
too  big,  you  overshoot  it. 

Waiter  Map.  For  as  to  the  fish,  they 
de-miraoled  the  miraculous  draught,  snd 
might  have  sunk  a  navy  — 

Herbert,  There  again,  Groliaaing  and  Go- 
liathising ! 

Walter  Map.  And  as  for  the  flesh  at 
table,  a  whole  Peter's  sheet,  with  all  man- 
ner of  game,  and  four-footed  things,  and 

fowls III 

Herbert.  And  all  manner  of  creeping 
things  too  ? 

Waiter  Map.  Well,  there  were  abbots  — 
but  they  did  not  bring  their  women;  and  so 
we  were  dull  enough  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
we  flourished  out  into  a  merriment;  for  the 
old  King  would  act  servitor  and  hand  a  dish 
to  his  son;  whereupon  my  Lord  of  York  — 
his  fine-cut  face  bowing  and  beaming  m-ith 
all  that  courtesy  which  hath  less  loyalty  in 
it  than  the  backward  scrape  of  the  down's 
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beel  —  'great  honor/  says  he,  'from  the 
's  self  to  the  King's  son.*  Did  yoa 
the  young  King's  quip  ?  135 

Herbert,   No,  what  was  it  ? 
Walter  Map.   Glancing  at  the  days  when 
father  was  only  Earl  of  Anjou,  he  an- 
swered, '  Should  not  an  earl's  son  wait  on 
1^  king's  son  ? '    And  when  the  cold  comers 
df  the  King's  mouth  began  to  thaw,  there 
was  a  great  motion  of  laughter  amone  us, 
part  real,  part  childlike,  to  be  freed  from 
the    dulness  —  part  royal,  for  Kine  and 
IdDgliug  both  laughed,  and  so  we  could  not 
but  laugh,  as  by  a  royal  necessity  —  part 
childlike    again  —  when   we   felt   we   had 
laughed  too  long  and  could  not  stay  our- 
selves —  many  midriif -shaken  even  to  tears, 
as  springs  gush  out  after  earthquakes  — 
but  from  those,  as  I  said   before,  there 
may  come  a  conflagration  —  tho',  to  keep 
the  figure  moist  and  make  it  hold  water,  X 
should  say  rather,  the  lacr^'mation  of  a  la- 
mentation; but  look  if  Thomas  have  not 
flung  himself  at  the  Ring's  feet.    They 
have  made  it  up  again  — for  the  moment. 

Herbert,  Thanks  to  the  blessed  Magda^ 
len,  whose  day  it  is  I 

Re-enter  Henrt  and  Becket.  (During 
their  conference  the  Baronb  and  Bishops 
OF  France  and  England  came  in  at 
back  0/ stage,) 

Becket,   Ay,  King  I  for  in  thy  kingdom, 

as  thon  knowest,  150 

The  spouse  of  the  Great  King,  thy  King, 

hath  fallen  — 
The  daughter  of  Zion  lies  beside  the  way  — 
The  priests  of  Baal  tread  her  underfoot  — 
The    golden   ornaments   are    stolen  from 
her  — 
Henry,  Have  I  not  promised  to  restore 
her,  Thomas, 
And  send  thee  back  again  to  Canterbury  ? 
Becket,  Send  back  again  those  exiles  of 

my  kin 

Who  wander  famine-wasted  thro'  the  world. 
Henry.   Have  I  not  promised,   man,  to 

send  them  back  ? 
Becket,  Yet  one  thing  more.     Thon  hast 
broken  thro'  the  pales  160 

Of  privilege,  crowning  thy  yoang  son  by 

London,  and  Salisbury  —  not  Canterbary. 
Henry,  York  crown'd  the  Conqueror — 
not  Canterbury. 


Becket.  There    was    no    Canterbury  in 

William's  time. 
Henry,   But  Hereford,  you  know,  crown'd 

the  first  Henry. 
Becket,   But  Anselm  crown'd  this  Henry 

o'er  again. 
Henry,  And  thon  shalt  crown  my  Henry 

o'er  again. 
Becket,   And  is  it  then  with  thy  good- 
will that  I 
Proceed  against  thine  evil  councillors, 
And  hurl  the  dread  ban  of  the  Church  on 
those  170 

Who  made  the  second  mitre  play  the  first. 
And  acted  me  ? 

Henry,  Well,  well,  then  —  have  thy  way  I 
It  may  be  they  were  evil  councillors. 
What  more,  my  lord  archbishop?    What 

more,  Thomas  ? 
I  make  thee  full  amends.     Say  all  thy  say. 
But  blaze  not  out  before  the  Frenchmen 
here. 
Becket,  More  ?   Nothing,  so  thy  promise 

be  thy  deed. 
Henry  (holding  oiU  his  hand).   Give  me 
thy  hand.    My  Lords  of  France  and 
England, 
My  friend  of  Canterbury  and  myself 
Are  now  once  more  at  perfect  amity.       180 
Unkingly  should  I  be,  aind  most  unknightly, 
Not  striving  still,  however  much  in  vain. 
To  rival  him  in  Christian  charity. 
Herbert,  All  praise  to  Heaven,  and  sweet 

Saint  Magdalen  I 
Henry.   And  so  farewell  until  we  meet  in 

England. 
Becket.   I  fear,  my  liege,  we  may  not 

meet  in  England. 
Henry,   How,  do  you  make  me  a  traitor  ? 
Becket,  No,  indeed ! 

That  be  far  from  thee. 

Henry,  Come,  stay  with  us,  then^ 

Before  you  part  for  England. 

Becket,  I  am  bound 

For  that  one  hour  to  stay  with  good  King 
Louis,  190 

Who  helpt  me  when  none  else. 

Herbert,  He  said  thy  life 

Was  not  one  hoar's  worth  in  England  save 
King  Henry  gave  thee  first  the  kiss  of 
peace. 
Henry,  He  said  so  ?    Louis,  did  he  ? 
look  you,  Herbert, 
When  I  was  in  mine  anger  with   King 
LoiiiBi 
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I  Bwaie  I  woald  not  give  the  kiss  of  peace, 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  ground  but 

English, 
Where  his  cathedral  stands.     Mine  old 

friend,  Thomas, 
I  would  there  were  that  perfect  trust  be- 
tween us. 
That  health  of  heart,  once  ours,  ere  Pope 
or  King  mo 

Had  come  between  us  I    Even  now  —  who 

knows?  — 
I  mieht  deliver  all  things  to  thy  hand  — 
If  — -Dut  I  say  no  more  —  farewell,  my  lord. 
BeekeL  Farewell,  mv  liege  I 

lExit  Henry,  Uien  the  Batons  and 
Bishops. 
Waiter  Map,  There  again  I    when  the 
full  fruit  of  the  royal  promise  might  have 
dropt  into  thy  mouth  hadstthou  but  opened 
it  to  thank  him. 
Bedui,  He  fenced  his  royal  promise  with 
an  t/I  ao9 

WaUer  Map.  And  is  the  King's  if  too 
high  a  stile  for  your  lordship  to  overstep 
aiM  come  at  all  things  in  the  next  field  ? 
BeekeL  Ay,  if  this  if  be  like  the  devil's 


wdt 


Thou  wOt  fall  down  and  worship  me.* 

HerbeH,  O,  Thomas, 

I  could  fall  down  and  worship  thee,  my 

Thomas, 
For  thou  hast  trodden  this  wine-press  alone. 
Becket.   Nay,   of  the  people   there  are 
many  with  me.  317 

Walter  Map,  I  am  not  altogether  with 
you,  my  lord,  tho'  I  am  none  of  those  that 
would  raise  a  storm  between  you,  lest  ye 
should  draw  together  like  two  ships  in  a 
calm.  You  wrong  the  King:  he  meant 
what  be  said  to-dav.  AVho  shall  vouch  for 
bis  to-morrows  ?  One  word  further.  Doth 
not  the  fewness  of  anything  make  the  ful- 
ness of  it  in  estimation  ?  Is  not  virtue 
prized  mainly  for  its  rarity  and  great  base- 
ness loathed  as  an  exception:  for  were  all, 
TDv  lord,  as  noble  as  yourself,  who  would 
look  up  to  you  ?  and  were  all  as  base  as  — 
who  shall  I  say  ?  —  Fitzurse  and  his  fol- 
lowing —  who  would  look  down  upon  them  ? 
My  lord,  you  have  put  so  many  of  the 
King's  household  out  of  communion,  that 
they  begin  to  smile  at  it.  23s 

Becket.   At  their  peril,  at  their  peril  — 
WfUter  Map.   For  tho'  the  drop  may  hol- 
low out  the  dead  stone,  doth  not  the  living 


skill  tiiickfw  against  perpataal  widppiipf 
This  is  the  semid  grain  of  good  eosMril 
ever  proffered  thee,  and  ao  eaiUMii  salv  W 
the  t^e  of  freqaeney.  Hav«Iaowaika 
salt?  I  trust  not,  for  befion  G«d  I  ps- 
mise  70a  the  King  hath  bmbt  move  wJam 
than  he  can  tame  in  hit  woods  of  EMlidt 
and  if  it  suit  their  pnipoae  to  hoiri  for  lis 
King,  and  yon  atiU  move  agaimt  haps  «■ 
may  bave  no  less  than  to  die  Isr  it;  W 
Grod  and  his  free  wind  gnuit  yoor  IsiMip 
a  happy  home-retom  sind  tho  Sjagli  Ub 
of  peaoe  in  Kent  FafowoU  I  I  nuHt  fal- 
low the  King.  [£flL 
Herbert.  Ay,  and  I  wazmnt  tlw  emkmm. 

Did  the  King  9 

Speak  of  the  customs  ? 

Becket.  No  I  —  To  die  far  it- 

I  live  to  die  for  it,  I  die  to  livo  for  it 
The  State  will  die,  the  Chuoh  can  Bsm 

die. 
The  W.  iK>t  lib  t.  di.  to  thtwhU 

dies; 
But  I  must  die  for  that  whieh  never  iSeL 
It  will  be  so  —  my  visions  in  tho  Lord— 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend  I  the  wolves  of 

England 
Must  muder  her  one  shepheid»  that  ths 

sheep  ifo 

May  feed  in  peace.     False  figure,  Msp 

would  say. 
Earth's  falses  are   heaven's  truths.    And 

when  my  voice 
Is  martyr'd  mute,  and  this  man  disappears, 
That  perfect  trust  may  come  again  be> 

tween  ns. 
And  there,  there,  there,  not  here  I  shsll 

rejoice 
To  find  my  stray  sheep  back  within  the 

fold. 
The  crowd  are    scattering,  let  us  move 

away  ! 
And  thence  to  England.  [£jpn«il 


ACT   IV 

Scene  I.  —  The   Outskirts   op  the 

Bower 

Geoffrey  (coming  out  of  the  wood).  Light 
again  !  light  again  I  Margery  ?  no,  that  *s 
a  finer  thing  there.     How  it  glitters  I 

Eleanor  (entering).  Come  to  me,  littlt 
one.    How  camest  thou  hither  ? 
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ey.  On  my  legs. 

>r.  And  mighty  prettr  legs  too. 

t  the  prettiest  child  I  OYer  mw. 

a  loYe  me  ? 

ey.  No;  I  only  love  mother.        to 

jr.  Ay;  and  who  is  thy  mother  ? 

eif,  lliey  call  her  —  But  she  Utos 

on  see. 

w.   Why? 

ey.  Don't  know  why. 

jr.  Ay,  but  some  one  comes  to  see 

and  then.    Who  is  he  ? 

ey.  Can't  telL 

w.   What  does  she  call  him  ? 

ey.  My  liege.  so 

9r.   Pretty  one,  how  camest  thoa  ? 

€y.  There  was  a  bit  of  yellow  silk 

.  there,  and  it  looked  pretty  like  a 

m,  and  I  thought  if  I  followed  it  I 

nd  the  fairies. 

7r.   I  am  the  fairy,  pretty  one,  a 

try  to  thy  mother.    Take  me  to 

<y.  There  are  good  fairies  and  bad 
inid  sometimes  she  cries,  and  can't 
und  o'  nights  because  of  the  bad 

or.  She  shall  cry  no  more;  she 
ep  sound  enough  if  thou  wilt  take 
}r.     I  am  her  ^od  fairy. 

3f,  But  you  don't  look  like  a  good 
other  Goes.    You  are  not  pretty, 
her. 

or.  We  can't  all  of  us  be  as  pretty 
urt  —  (tuide)  little  bastard  I  Come, 
i  flpolden  duun  I  will  give  thee  if 
t  lead  me  to  thy  mother.  4a 

«y.   No  —  no  ffold.      Mother  says 
•ils  all.    Love  is  the  only  gold. 
or,  I  loTe  thy  mother,  my  pretty 
bow  me  where  thou  camest  out  of 
i. 

ry.   By  this  tree;  but  I  don't  know 
find  the  way  back  again. 
or.   Where  's  the  wmer  ? 
«y.   Very  bad.    Somebody  struck 

or.  At?  who  was  that ? 
«y.  dan't  tell.  Bat  I  heard  say  he 
a  stroke,  or  you  'd  have  heard  his 
fore  now.  Cfome  along,  then;  we 
f  the  silk  here  and  there,  and  I  want 
wr.  lExtwii. 


SCBNB   II 

Rosamuhd's  Bower 

Romtwumd.  The  boy  lo  late;  pray  God, 

he  be  not  lost  I 
I  sent  this  Margefy,  and  she  oomes  not 

back; 
I  sent  another,  and  she  oomes  not  back. 
I  go  myself  —  so  many  alleys,  crossings, 
Paths,  avenues  —  nay,  if  I  lost  him,  now 
The  folds  have  fallen  from  the  mystery 
And  left  all  naked,  I  were  lost  indeed. 

Enter  Gboffrxt  and  Elkanob. 

Geoffrey,  the  pain  thou  hast  put  me  to  I 

ISeeing  Eleanor. 
Ha,  you  I 
How  came  you  hither  ? 
Eleanor,  Your  own  child  brought  me 
hither  I  9 

Geoffrey.    You  said  you  could  n't  trust 
Marjg;ery,  and  I  watched  her  and  followed 
her  into  the  woods,  and  I  lost  her  and  went 
on  and  on  till  I  found  the  light  and  the 
lady,  and  she  says  she  can  make  you  sleep 
o'  nights. 
Roeamund,  How  dared  you  ?   Know  you 
not  this  bower  is  secret. 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  Kine  of  England, 
More  sacred  Uian  his  forests  for  the  chase  ? 
Nay,  nay.  Heaven  help  you;  get  you  hence 
in  haste  19 

Lest  worse  befall  you. 

Eleanor,  Cfhild,  I  am  mine  own  self 

Of  and  belonging  to  the  King.    The  King 
Hath  divers  ofs  and  ona,  ou  and  belong- 
ings. 
Almost  as  many  as  your  true  Mussulman  — 
Belongings,   paramours,  whom  it  pleases 

him 
To  call  his  wives;  but  so  it  chances,  child. 
That  I  am  his  main  paramour,  his  sultana. 
But  since  the  fondest  pair  of  doves  will  jar, 
Even  in  a  cage  of  gold,  we  had  words  of 

late. 
And  thereupon  he  call'd  my  children  baa- 

tards. 
Do  yon  believe  that  you  are  married  to 
him?  10 

Roeamund.   I  should  believe  it. 
Eleanor,  You  must  not  believe  it, 

Beeanse  I  have  a  wholesome 
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Pats  that   belief   asleep.     Tour  answer, 

beauty  I 
Do  you  believe  that  yoa  aze  married  to 

him? 

Rotammd,  Geoffrey,  mr  boy,  I  saw  the 

ball  yoa  lost  in  the  fork  of  the  great  willow 

over  the  btook.    Go.    See  that  yoa  do  not 

faU  in.    Go.  38 

Geoffrey.  And  leave  you  alone  with  the 

ffood  £ury.    She  oalls  you  beautir,  but  I 

don't  like  her  looks.    Well,  you  bid  me  go, 

and  111  have  my  ball  anyhow.    Shall  I 

find  you  asleep  when  I  oome  baek  ? 

Roeanumd.  Go.  lExU  Geoffrey. 

Eleanor,  He  is  easily  foand  again.    Do 

yoa  belieTe  it  ? 
I  pray  yoa   then  to   take  my  sleeping>- 

dnngfat; 
Bat  if  jroa  should  not  eare  to  take  it — 

see  I  IDrauft  a  dagger. 

Whatl  hare  I  seared  the  red  rose  from 

your  faee 
Into  your  heart?    Bat  this  will  find  it 

there,  49 

And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  ever. 
Roeamund.  Help  I  help  I 

Eleanor.  They  say  that  walls  have  ears; 

but  these,  it  seems. 
Hare  none  I  and  I  have  none  —  to  pity 

thee. 
Rosamund.   I  do  beseech  you  —  my  child 

18  so  young, 
So  backward  too;  I  cannot  leave  him  yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy  I  could  not  die  myself, 
But  the  child  is  so  young.     You  have  chil- 
dren—  his; 
And  mine  is  the  King's  child;  so,  if  you 

love  him  — 
Nay,  if  you  love  him,  there  is  great  wrong 

done 
Somehow;  but  if  you  do  not  —  there  are 

those  59 

Who  say  you  do  not  love  him  —  let  me  go 
With  my  youug  boy,  and  I  will  hide  my 

face, 
Blacken  and  gipsyfy  it;  none  shall  know 

me; 
The  King  shall  never  bear  of  me  again. 
But  I  will  beg  my  bread  along  the  world 
With  my  young  boy,  and  God  will  be  our 

guide. 
I  never  meant  you  harm  in  any  way. 
See,  I  can  say  no  more. 
Eleanor.   Will  you  not  say  you  are  not 

married  to  him  ? 


Roeamtmd.  Ay,  madam,  I  mm  Uf^l 
yoa  wilL  i| 

Eletmor,  Then  is  thy  pntty  hsy  a  kh 
tard? 

Eleanor.  And   thoa   tliynlf  a  ^gtmm 

wanton? 
Romtmund.        No. 
I  am  none  soeh.    I  never  knred  Inl  ai. 
I  have  heard  of  sneh  that  nuige  &«■  km 

to  love. 
Like  the  wild  beast — if  jaa  eMMllK 

love. 
I  have  heard  of  saeh — jeoy  evoB  9mm% 

those 
Who  sit  on  thrones  —  I  never  saw  mj 

soeh. 
Never  koew  any  sneh,  and  howaoever 
Yoa  do  misname  me,  mateb'd  with  mj 

sneh, 
I  am  snow  to  mad. 

Eleanor.  The  more  the  pity  ttes 

That  thy  true  home  —  the  heavens— oj 

out  for  thee  u 

Who  art  too  pare  for  earth. 

Enter  FrrzuRSK. 

FUzurse.  Give  her  to  mk 

Eleanor.  The  Jadas-lover  of  oori 
pUy 
Hath  track'd  us  hither. 

FUzurse.        Well,  whv  not?     I  f ollow'd 
You  and  the  child:  he  babbled  all  the  waj. 
Give  her  to  roe  to  make  my  houey-moon. 
Eleanor.  Ay,  as  the  hesLn  love  honer. 
Could  vou  keep  her 
Indung^on'd  from  one  whisper  of  the  vtod. 
Dark  even  from  a  side  glance  of  the  moon, 
And  oublietted  in  the  centre  —  No ! 
I  follow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge.     90 
FUzurse.   You  bade  me  take  revenge  in- 
other  way  — 
To  bring  her  to  the  dust.  —  Come  with  me, 

love, 
And  I  will  love  thee.  —  Madam,  let  her 

live. 
I  have  a  far-off  burrow  where  the  King 
Would  miss  her  and  for  ever. 

Eleanor.    How  sayst  thou,  sweetheart  ? 
Wilt  thou  go  with  him  ?   he   will  marry 
thee. 
Rosamund.  Give  me  the  poison;  set  me 
free  of  him ) 

[Eleanor  qffert  tke  trioL 
No,  no  I    I  will  not  have  it. 
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Eieanor.  Then  this  other, 

le  wiser  choice,  because  my  sleeping- 

draaght 
ij  Uoat  thy  beaaty  out  of  shape,  and 

make  too 

ly  body  loathsome  eren  to  thy  child; 
bile  this  but  leaves  thee  with  a  broken 

hearty 
doU-face  blanoh'd  and  bloodless,  over 

which 
pretty  Geoffrey  do  not  break  his  own, 
most  be  broken  for  him. 
Hoiomund,  O,  I  see  now 

or  purpose  is  to  fright  me  —  a  trouba- 
dour, 
u  play  with  words.    You  had  never  used 

so  many, 
i  if  yon  meant  it,  I  am  sure.     The 

child  — 
—  mercy  !    No  I     (Kneels.) 
Eleanor.  Plav  I  —  that  bosom  never 

aT«luiider  the  fang's  hand  with  such 

true  passion  no 

at  this  loveless  knife  that  stirs  the  riot, 
lich  it  will  quench  in  blood  I     Slave,  if 

he  love  thee, 
f  life  is  worth  the  wrestle  for  it.    Arise, 
d  dash  thyself  against  me  that  I  may 

slay  thee  I 
9  worm  I  shall  I  let  her  go  ?    But  ha  I 

what 's  here  ? 
very  God,  the  cross  I  gave  the  King  I 
I  village  darling  iu  some  lewd  caress 
■  wheedled  it  oif  the  King's  neck  to  her 

own. 
thy  leave,  beauty.     Ay,  the  same  I     I 

warrant 
Du  hast  sworn  on  this  my  cross  a  hun- 
dred times  ISO 
ver  to   leave    him  —  and    that    merits 

death, 
Ise  oath  on  holy  cross  —  for  thou  must 

leave  him 
-day,  but  not  quite  yet    My  good  Fitz- 


s  running  down  the  chase  is  kindlier 
sport 

en  than  the  death.  Who  knows  but 
that  thy  lover 

J  plead  so  pitifully,  that  I  may  spare 
thee? 

me  hither,  man;  stand  there.  (To  Ros- 
amund*)    Take  thy  one  ehanoe; 

tch  at  the  last  straw.  Kneel  to  thy 
lord  Fitzurse: 


Crouch  even  because  thou  hatest  him;  fawn 

upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 

Rotamund  (rising).  I  am  a  Clifford, 

My  son  a  Clifford  and  Plantagenet.  iji 

I  am  to  die  then,  tho*  there  stand  beside 

thee 
One  who  might  grapple  with  thy  dagger, 

if  he 
Had  auffht  of  man,  or  thou  of  woman;  or  I 
Would  bow  to  such  a  baseness  as  would 

make  me 
Most  worthy  of  it.     Both  of  us  will  die, 
And  I  will  fly  with  my  sweet  boy  to  heaven. 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the 

stars: 
'Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land! 
Mnrder'd  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor,      140 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  east, 
A  hissing  in  the   west  I '    Have   we  not 

heard 
Raymond  of  Poiton,  thine  own  unde  —  nay, 
Greoffrev  Plantagenet,  thine  own  husband's 

father  — 
Nay,  even  the  accursed   heathen    Salad- 

deen  — 
Strike  I 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  before  God. 
Answer  me  there. 
Eleanor  (rtUsina  the  dagger).  This  in  thy 

bosom,  fool, 
And  after  in  thy  bastard's  I 

Enter  Bbckst  from  behind.    Catches  hold 

0/  her  arm, 

BeekeL  Murderess  t 

[7^  dagger  falls;  they  stare  at  one 
another.    After  a  pause* 
Eleanor.  My  lord,  we  know  you  proud 
of  your  fine  hand,  iso 

But  having  now  admired  it  long  enough. 
We  find  that  it  is  mightier  than  it  seems  — 
At  least  mine  own  is  frailer;  you  are  lam- 
ing it. 
Becket.   And  lamed  and  maim'd  to  dis- 
location, better 
Than  raised  to  take  a  life  which  Henry  bade 

me 
Guard  from  the  stroke  that  dooms  thee 

after  death 
To  wail  in  deathless  flame. 

Eleanor.  Nor  yon  nor  1 

Have  now  to  leam,  my  lord,  that  our  good 

Henry  ist 
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Sayi  nuuiTa  thing  in  sadden  heats  whioh  he 
Grsinsays  by  next  suniisiog — often  lesdy 
To  tear  himself  for  having  said  as  moch. 
My  lord,  Fitxnrse  — 

BeckeL      He  too  !  what  dost  thou  here  ? 
Dares  the  bear  sloueh  into  the  lion's  den  ? 
One  dovmward  plunge  of  his  paw  would 

rend  away 
Eyesight  and  manhood,  life  itself,  from 

thee. 
Go^  lest  I  blast  thee  with  anathema. 
And  make  thee  a  world's  horror. 

FUzune.  My  lord,  I  shall 

Remember  this. 

Beeket.  I  do  remember  thee; 

Lest  I  remember  thee  to  the  lioI^  so.      169 

[Exii  Fitxnrse. 
Take  up  your  dagger;  put  it  m  the  sheath. 
Elemar.  Mi^ht  not  your  oourtesy  stoc^ 

to  hand  it  me  ? 
But  crovms  must  bow  when  mitres  sit  so 

lugh. 
Well  — well  — too  oostly  to  be  left  or  lost 

[^Picks  vp  ike  dagger^ 
I  had  it  from  an  Arab  soldan,  who, 
When  I  was  there  in  Antioeh,  marvell'd  at 
Our  unfamiliar  beauties  of  the  west; 
But  wonder'd  more  at  my  mueh  constancy 
To  the  monk-king,  Louis,  our  former  biu«- 

then, 
From  whom,  as  being  too  kin,  you  know, 

my  lord,  179 

God's  grace  and  Holy  Church  deliver'd  us. 
I  think,  time  given,  I  could  have  talk'd 

him  out  of 
His  ten  wives  into  one.     Look  at  the  hilt. 
What    excellent   workmanship  I      In    our 

poor  west 
We  cannot  do  it  so  well. 

BeckeL  We  can  do  worse. 

Madam,  I  saw  your  dagger  at  her  throat; 
I  heard  your  savage  crv. 

Eleafwr,  ^Vell  acted,  was  it  ? 

A  comedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy  — 
A  feint,  a  farce.     My  honest  lord,  you  are 

known 
Thro'  all  the  courts  of  Christendom  as  one 
That  mars  a  cause  with  over  violence.      190 
You  have  wrong'd  Fitzurse.    I  speak  not 

of  ravself. 
We  thought  to  scare   this  minion  of  the 

King 
Back  from  her  churchless  commerce  with 

the  Ring 
To  the  fond  arms  of  her  first  love,  Fitzurse, 


Who  swora  to  many  her.    T«ihiMi|A- 

tlie  faiea. 
MysETageery?    Why,  she  —  ihe— ^ 

I  strove 

To  work  against  her  license  for  Int  mmi, 
Baik'd  out  at  me  meh  muuatww  3m^ 

that 
The  King  Imnself ,  for  love  of  Ids  ova  sh^ 
If  hearing,  would  havo  qmn'd 

upon 
I  menaced  her  with  this^  as 

threaten 

A  yelper  with  a  stick.    Nay»  I  deoyHt 
Thiat  I  was  aomewhat  angBr'd.    mjh 

hear  me? 
Believe  or  no,  I  care  not    Yon  have  kit 
The  ear  of  the  King.    Ihsiveit.— M7M 

paramount, 
Our  great  High-priest,  will  not  year  Hoi- 


Vonchsafe    a    gracions   answer    to  yosr 
Queen? 
Bedkel.  Rosamond    hath    not   ■■swif^i 

you  one  word; 
Madam,  I  will  not  answer  too  one  wohL 
Daughter,  the  world   hath   tri^d  thea 

Leave  it,  daughter;  a» 

Come  thoa  with  me  to  Godstow  nmuMiyt 
And  live  what  may  be  left  thee  of  a  fifo 
Saved  as  by  miracle  alone  with  Him 
Who  gave  it. 

Re-enter  Geoffrkt. 

Geoffrey,  Mother,  you  told  me  a  greet  fib; 

it  was  n't  in  the  willow. 
BeckeL  Follow  us,  my  son,  and  we  will 

find  it  for  thee  — 
Or  something  manlier. 

[Exeunt  Becket,  Rosamund,  and  Geof- 
frey. 
Eleanor,  The  world  hath  trick'd  her  — 

that  's  the  King;  if  so, 
There  vras  the  farce,  the  feint  —  not  mins. 

And  yet  219 

I  am  all  but  sure  mv  dagger  was  a  feint 
Tfll  the  worm  tum'i  —  not  life  shot  up  in 

blood, 
But  death  drawn  in;  —  (looking  at  the  riio/) 

^19  was  no  feint,  then  ?  no. 
Bnt  can  I  swear  to  that,  had  she  but  given 
Plain  answer  to  plain  query  ?  nay,  me- 

thinks 
Had  she  but  bowed  herself  to  meet  the 

wa^e 
Of  humiliation,  worshipt  whom  she  loathed, 
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1  alioald  have  let  her  be,  scom'd  her  too 

much 
To  harm  her.    Henry  —  Becket  tells  him 

thit  — 
To  take  my  life  might  lose  him  Aquitaine. 
Too  politic  for  that     Imprison  me  ?       330 
No,  for  it  eame  to  nothing  —  only  a  feint. 
Did  she  not  tell  me  £  was  playing  on  her  ? 
1 11  swear  to  mine  own  self  it  was  a  feint. 
Why  shonld  I  swear,  Eleanor,  who  am,  or 


A  aorerei^  power  ?    The  King  plucks  out 

their  eyes 
Who  anger  him,  and  shall  not  I,  the  Queen, 
Tear  out  her  heart  —  kill,  kill  with  knife 

or  Tenom 
One  of  his  slanderous  harlots  ?    *  None  of 

soeh?' 
I  loTe  her  none  the  more.     Tut,  the  chance 

gone, 
She  lives  —  bat  not  for  him;  one  point  is 

gain'd.  340 

0»  I  that  thro'  the   Pope  diyoroed  Ring 

Louis, 
Seoming   his  monkeryi'^I  that  wedded 

Henry, 
Hoooring  his  manhood  —  will  he  not  mock 

at  me, 
Hm  jealous  fool  balk'd  of  her  will  —  with 

kimf 
Bot  he  and  he  mnst  never  meet  again. 
Reginald  Fitzurse  I 

Re-enter  Fitzurse. 

JFksuTK.        Here,  Madam,  at  your  plea- 

snre. 
EUanar.  My  pleasure  is  to  hare  a  man 

about  me. 
Why  did  you  slink  away  so  like  a  cur  ? 
FUzurse.  Madam,  I  am  as  much  man  as 

the  King. 
Madam,  I  fear  Church-censures  like  your 

King.  250 

Eleanor,   He  grovels  to  the  Church  when 

he  's  blade-blooded. 
But  kinglike  fought  the  proud  archbishop, 

—  kinglike 
Defied  the  Pope,  and,  like  his  kingly  sires. 
The   Normans,  striving  still  to  break  or 

bind 
Tho  spiritual  giant  with  our  island  laws 
And  eustoms,  made  me  for  the  moment 

proud 
E?«D  of  that  stale  Church -bond  which 

Hak'd  me  with  him 


To  bear  him  kingly  sons.    I  am  not  so  sure 
But  that  I  love  nim  still.    Thou  as  much 

man  I 
No  more  of  that;  we  will  to  France  and  be 
Beforehand  with  the  King,  and  brew  from 

out  a6i 

This  Godstow-Becket  intermeddling  such 
A  strong  hate-philtre  as  may  madden  him 

—  madden 
Against  his  priest  beyond  aU  hellebore. 


ACT  V 

Scene  I.  —  Castle  in  Normandy 
King's  Chamber 

Henry,  Roger  of  York,  Fouot,  Jocb- 

LYN  OF  SaUSBURY. 

Roger  of  York.  Nay,  nay,  my  liege, 

He  rides  abroad  with  armed  followers, 

Hath  broken  aU  his  promises  to  thyself. 

Cursed  and    anathematized  us  right  and 
left, 

Stirr'd  up  a  party  there  sgainst  your  son  — 
Henry,  Roger  of  York,  you  always  hated 
him. 

Even  when  you  both  were  boys  at  Theo- 
bald's. 
Roger  of  York,  I  always  hated  bound- 
less arrogance. 

In  mine  own  cause  I  strove  against  him 
there,  9 

And  in  thy  cause  I  strive  against  him  now. 
Henry.    I  cannot  think  he  moves  against 
my  son, 

Knowing  right  well  with  what  a  tenderness 

He  loved  my  son. 
Roger  of  York.       Before  yon  made  him 
king. 

But  Becket  ever  moves  against  a  king. 

The  Church   is  all  —  the  crime  to  be  a 
king. 

We  trust  your  Royal  Grace,  lord  of  more 
land 

Than  any  crown  in  Europe,  will  not  jrield 

To  lay  your  neck   beneath  your  citizen's 
heel. 
Henry.   Not  to  a  Gregory  of  my  thron- 
ing 1     No. 
Foliot,  ^j  royal  liege,  in  aiming  at  your 
love,  so 

It  may  be  sometimes  I  have  overshot 

My  duties  to  our  Holy  Mother  Chnreh, 
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Tho'  all  the  world  allows  I  fall  no  inch 

Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  beyond 

In  scourgings,  macerations,  mortifyings, 

Fasts,  disciplines  that  clear  the   spiritual 
eye, 

And  break  the  soul  from  earth.    Let  aU 
that  be. 

I  boast  not;  but  yon  know  thro*  all  this 
quarrel 

I  still  have  cleared  to  the  crown,  in  hope 
the  crown 

Would  cleave  to  me  that  but  obey'd  the 
crown,  30 

Crowning  your  son;  for   which  our  loyal 
service, 

And  since  we  likewise  swore  to  obey  the 
customs, 

York  and  myself,  and  our  good  Salisbury 
here. 

Are  push'd  from  out  communion  of  the 
Church. 
Jocdm  of  Salisbury,  Becket  hath  trod- 
den on  us  like  worms,  my  liege, 

Trodden  one  half  dead;  one  half,  but  half- 
alive, 

Cries  to  the  King. 
Henry  (aside).  Take  care  o*  thyself,  O 

Jocelyn  of  Salisbury.   Being  so  crush'd 

and  so  humiliated 
We   scarcely  dare  to  bless  the   food  we 

eat 
Because  of  Becket. 

Henry.         What  would  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Roger  of  York.   Summon  your  barous; 

take  their  counsel;  yet  41 

I  know  —  could  swear  —  as  long  as  Becket 

breathes, 
Your  Grace  will  never  have  one  quiet  hour. 
Henry.    What  ?  —  Ay  —  but  pray  you  do 

not  work  upon  me. 
I  see  your  drift  —  it  may  be  so  —  and  yet 
You  kuow  nie  easily  anger'd.     Will  you 

hence  ? 
He  shall  absolve  you  —  you  shall  have  re- 
dress. 
I  have  a  dizzying  headache.     Let  me  rest. 
I  *ll  call  vou  bv  and  bv. 

[Exeunt  Roger  of  York,  Foliot,  and 

Jocelyn  of  Salisbury. 
Would  he  were  dead  I    I  have  lost  all  love 

for  him.  50 

If  God  would  take  him  in  some  sudden 

way  — 
Would  he  were  dead  I  [Ltes  down. 


Page  (entering).  My  liege,  the  QiMiif 

England. 
Henry.  God's  eyes!  IStartkigif, 

Enter  EuukSOtL 

Eleanor.       OfEngUnd?    SeyofAqn- 

taine. 
I  am  no  Queen  of  England.  I  bed  dnni'4 
I  was  the  bride  of  England,  and  a  qoeea. 
Henry.  And,  —  whue  yoa  dream'd  jn 

were  the  bride  ci  England, — 
Stirring  her  baby-king  against  me  ?  ba  I 
Eleanor.  The    brideleas  Beeket  is  tkf 

kinf^and  mine; 
I  will  go  bve  and  die  in  Aqnitaine. 
Henry.  Except  I  dap  thee  into  pnm 

here,  te 

Lest  thou  shouldst  play  the  wanton  iben 

again. 
Ha,  yon  of  Aquitaine  I    O  you  of  Aqni- 

taine  I 
Yon  were    but  Aquitaine  to  Loois  — no 

wife; 
Yon  are  only  Aqnitaine  to  me  —  no  wife. 
Eleanor.   And  why,  my  lord,  should  I  be 

wife  to  one 
That  only  wedded  me  for  Aquitaine  ? 
Yet  this  no-wife  —  her  six  and  thirty  nil 
Of  Provence   blew  you  to  your  Engiisk 

throne; 
Aud  this  no- wife  has  borne  you  four  bnve 

sons, 
And  one  of  them  at  least  is  like  to  prove  ro 
Bigger  in  our  small  world  than  thou  art 

Henry.  At— 

Richard,  if  he  be  mine  —  I  hope  him  mine. 
But  thou  art   like   enough   to  make  hitn 

thine. 
Eleanor.   Becket  is  like  enough  to  make 

all  his. 
Henry.   Methought  I   had    recover'd  of 

the  Becket, 
That  all  was  planed  and  bevell'd  smooth 

again. 
Save  from  some  hateful  cantrip  of  thine 

own. 
Eleanor.   I  will  go  live  and  die  in  Aqui 

taine. 
I  dream'd  I  was  the  consort  of  a  king,     79 
Not  one  whose  back  his  priest  has  broken. 
Henry.  What ! 

Is  the  end  come  ?     You,  will  you  croim 

my  foe 
My  victor  in  mid-battle  ?     I  will  be 
Sole  master  of  my  house.    The  end  is  mine. 
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What  gmme,  what  juggle,  what  deyilrj  are 

70a  playing  ? 
Why  do  yoa  thrust  thia  Beoket  on  me 
again? 
Eleanor.  Why  ?  for  I  am  true  wife,  and 
have  my  fears 
Lest  Becket  thrust  you  eren  from  your 

throne. 
Do  you  know  this  cross,  my  liege  ? 
Henry  (turning  ki$  head).  Away  1  Not  I. 
Eleanor.   Not  even  the  oentral  diamond, 
worth,  I  think. 
Half  of  the  Antiooh  whence  I  had  it 
Henry.  That  ? 

Eletmor,  I  gare  it  you,  and  you  your 
paramour;  91 

She  sends  it  hack,  as  being  dead  to  earth, 
So  dead  henceforth  to  you. 

Henry,     Dead !  you  have  mnrder'd  her. 
Found  out  her  secret  bower  and  murder'd 
her. 
Eleanor.  Tour  Becket  knew  the  secret 

of  your  bower. 
Henry  (calling  out).   Ho  there  I  thy  rest 

of  life  is  hopeless  prison. 
Eleanor.   And  what  would  my  own  Aqui- 
taine  say  to  that  ? 
First,  free  thy  captive  from   her  hopeless 
prison. 
Henry.  O  deril,  can  I  free  her  from  the 

grave? 

Eleanor.  You  are  too  tragic;  both  of  us 

are  players  too 

In  such  a  comedy  as  our  court  of  Provence 

Had  langh'd  at    That 's  a  delicate  LAtin 

Of  Walter  Map:  the  lady  holds  the  cleric 
Lovelier  than  any  soldier,   his  poor  ton- 
sure 
A  crown  of  Empire.    Will  yon  have  it 

again? 
(Offering  the  croee.    He  daehee  it  down.) 
Saint  Cupid,  that  is  too  irreverent. 
Than  mine  once  more.     (P%U$  it  on.) 

Tour  cleric  hath  vour  lady. 
Nay,  what  uncomely  faces,  could  he  see 

you ! 
Foam  at  the  mouth  because  King  Thomas, 

lord 
Not  only  of  your  vassals  but  amours,       no 
Thro'  chastest  honor  of  the  Decalogue 
Hath  used  the  full  authority  of  his  Church 
To  pat  her  into  Godstow  nunnerr. 
Henry.  To  put  her  into  Goostow  nnn- 
I 


He  dared  not  —  liar  I  yet,  yet  I  remem- 
ber— 
I  do  remember. 

He  bade  me  put  her  into  a  nunnery  — 
Into  Godstow,  into  Hellstow,  Devilstow  ? 
The  Church  I  the  Church  1  119 

Grod's  eyes  I    I  would  the  Church  were 
down  in  hell  I  [Exit. 

Eleanor.  Aha  I 

Enter  the  four  Kniohtb. 

Fitxtirse.   What  made  the  King  cry  out 

so  furiously  ? 
Eleanor.  Our  Becket,  who  will  not  ab- 
solve the  bishops. 
I   think  ye  four  have  cause  to  love  this 
Becket 
FitzurM.   I  hate  him  for  his  insolence  to 

aU. 
De  Tracy.  And  I  for  aU  his  insolence  to 

thee. 
De  Brito.  1  hate  him  for  I  hate  him  is 
my  reason. 
And  yet  1  hate  him  for  a  hypocrite. 
De  MorviUe.   I  do  not  love  him,  for  he 
did  his  best 
To  break  the  barons,  and  now  braves  the 
King.  130 

Eleanor.   Strike,  then,  at  once,  the  King 
would  have  him  —  See  I 

Re-enter  Hknrt. 

Henry.  No  man  to  love  me,  honor  me, 

obey  me  I 
Sluggards  and  fools  I 
The  slave  that  eat  my  bread  has  kick'd  his 

King  I 
The  dog  I  cramm'd  with  dainties  worried 

me  I 
The  fellow  that  on  a  lame  jade  came  to 

court, 
A  ragged  cloak  for  saddle  —  he,  he,  he. 
To  shake  my  throne,  to  push  into  my  cham- 
ber— 
My  bed,  where  even  the  «lave  is  private  -» 

he  — 
I  ni  have  her  out  again,  he  shall  absolve   140 
The  bishops  —  they  but  did  my  will  —  not 

you  — 
Sluggards  and  fools,  why  do  you  stand  and 

stare? 
Ton  are  no  King^s  men  —  you — you  — you 

are  Becket's  men. 
Down  with  King  Henry  I  up  with  the  Aroh- 

bisbop  I 
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Will  no  man  free  me  from  this  pestilent 

priest  ?  lExit. 

IThe  Kniehts  draw  their  swards. 

Eleanor.  Are  ye   mng's    men  ?    I  am 

King's  woman,  I. 
Hie  Knights.  King's  men  I    King's  men  I 


Scene  II 

A  Room  in  Canterbury  Monastery 

Becket  and  John  of  Salisbury. 

Becket.   York  said  so  ? 

John  of  Salisbury.   Yes:  a  man  may  take 

good  counsel 
Even  from  his  foe. 

Becket.  York  will  say  anything. 

What  is  he  saying  now  ?  gone  to  the  King 

And  taken  our  anathema  with  him.   York  1 

Can  the  King  de-anathematize  this  York  ? 

John  of  Scdisbury.  Thomas,  I  would  thou 

hadst  return'd  to  England 
Like  some  wise  prince  of  this  world  from 

his  wars, 
With  more  of  olive-branch  and  amnesty 
For  foes  at  home  —  thou  hast  raised  the 

world  against  thee. 
Becket.    Why,  John,  my  kingdom  is  not 

of  this  world.  lo 

John   of  Salisbury.    If  it  were  more  of 

this  world  it  might  be 
More  of  the  next.     A  j>olicy  of  wise  pardon 
Wins  here  as  well  as  there.    To  bless  thine 

enemies  — 
Becket.    Ay,  mine,  not  Heaven's. 
John  of  Salisbury.    And  may  there  not  be 

something 
Of   this  world's  leaven  in  thee  too,  when 

crying 
On  Holy  Church  to  thunder  out  her  rights 
And  thine  own  wrong  so  pitilessly  ?     Ah, 

Thomas, 
The  lightning^  that  we  think  are  only  Hea- 
ven's 
Flash  sometimes  out  of  earth  against  the 

heavens.  19 

Tlie  soldier,  when  he  lets  his  whole  self  go 
Lost   in   the    common   good,  the   common 

wrong, 
Strikes    truest   even  for  his   own   self.     I 

crave 
Thy   pardon  —  I   have   still   thy  leave   to 

speak. 


Thoa  hast  waged  God's  wir  agudt  tit 

King;  and  yet 
We  are  self-uncertain  ereatniM,  aid  «f 

may, 
Yea,  even  when  we  know  noCy  mix  on 

spites 
And  private  hates  with  our  defeoee  cl 

Heaven. 

Enter  Edwabd  Grim. 

Becket    Thoa  art  but  yesterday  fnm 
Cambridge,  Grim; 
What  say  ye  there  of  Becket  ? 

Grim.  I  believe  him 

The  braTest  in  our  roll  of  primates  domi  lo 
From  Austin  —  there  are  some  —  for  thete 

are  men 
Of  cankered  judgment  efery  where  — 

Becket.  WhohoU 

With  York,  with  York  against  me. 

Grim.  Well,  my  loid, 

A  stranger  monk  desires  aooess  to  yoo. 

Becket.  York  i^;ainst  Canterbnrf ,  York 
against  God  I 
I  am  open  to  him.  [^Exit  Grim. 

Enter  Rosamund  as  a  Monk. 

Rosamund.  Can  I  speak  with  yoa 

Alone,  my  father  ? 

Becket.  Come  you  to  confess  ? 

Rosamund.    Not  now. 
Becket.   Then   speak;   this   is   my  other 
self, 
Who,  like  my  conscience,  never  lets  me  be. 
Rosamund    (throwing  back  the   cowl).    1 
know  him,  our  good  John  of  Salis- 
bury. 40 
Becket.    Breaking  already  from  thy  no- 
vitiate 
To  plunge  into  this  bitter  world  again  — 
These  wells  of  Marah  I     I  am  g^eved,  my 

daughter. 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  peace  for  thee. 
Rosamund.   Small  peace  was  mine  in  my 
novitiate,  father. 
Thro'  all  closed  doors  a  dreadful  whisper 

crept 
That    thou    wouldst    excommunicate    the 

King. 
I  could  not  eat,  sleep,  pray.    I  had  with  me 
The  monk's  disguise  thou  gavest  me  for 
ray  bower;  49 

I  think  our  abbess  knew  it  and  allow'd  it. 
I  fled,  and  found  thy  name  a  charm  to  get 
me 
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^<H>d,  roof,  mod  rest    I  met  a  robber  once; 

^  told  him  I  was  bowid  to  see  the  arch- 
bishop: 

'  PtLU  on/  he  said,  and  in  thy  name  I  pass'd 

From  house  to  house.    In  one  a  son  stone- 
blind 

Stt  by  his  mother's  hearth.  He  had  gone  too 
far 

Into  the  King's  own  woods;  and  the  poor 
mother, 

Soon  as  she  learnt  I  was  a  friend  of  thine, 

Cried  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the  King. 

I  said  it  was  the  King's  courts,  not  the 
King,  60 

Bat  she  would  not  believe  me,  and  she 
wish'd 

The  Church  were  king;  she  had  seen  the 
archbishop  once, 

80  mild,  so  kind.     The  people  love  thee, 
father. 
Becket.  Alas  I  when  I  was  Chancellor  to 
the  King, 

I  fear  I  was  as  cruel  as  the  King. 

Ro$amund,  Cruel  ?    O,   no  —  it  is  the 
law,  not  he; 

The  cnstoms  of  the  realm. 

Becket,  The  customs  !  customs  1 

Roeamund,   My  lord,  you   have  not  ex- 
communicated him  ?  68 

O.  if  you  have,  absolve  him  t 

Becket.  Daughter,  daughter, 

Deal  not  with  things  you  know  not. 

Roeamund.  I  know  Aim. 

Then  you   have  done  it,  and   I  call  you 
cruel. 
John  of  Salisbury,    No,  daughter,  yoa 
mistake  our  good  archbishop; 

For  once  in  France  the  King  baa  been  so 
harsh. 

He    thought    to     excommunicate    him  — 
Thomas, 

Yoa  could  not  —  old  affection    master'd 
you. 

Yon  falter'd  into  tears. 

Rotamund.  €rod  Uess  him  for  it  1 

Becket,  Nay,  make  me  not  a  woman, 
John  of  Salisbury, 

Kor  make  me  traitor  to  my  holy  office.    7S 

Did  not  a  man's  voice  ring  along  the  aisle, 

'  The  King  is  sick  and  almost  unto  death.' 

How  eonld  I  excommunicate  him  then  ? 
RoHnmtnd,   And  wilt  thoa   excommuni- 
cate him  now  ? 
Becket.  Daughter,  my  time  ii  short,  I 
shall  not  do  it 


And  were  it  longer  —  well  —  I  should  not 
do  it. 
Rosamund,  Thanks  in  this  life,  and  in 

the  life  to  oome  I 
Becket,  Get  thee  back  to  thy  nunnery 
with  aU  haste; 
Let  this   be  thy  last  trespass.    But  one 

question  — 
How  fares  thy  pretty  boy,  the  little  Geof- 
frey ? 
No  fever,  cough,  croup,  sickness  ? 

Rosamund.  No,  but  sared 

From    all    that    by    our    solitude.      The 
plagues  90 

That  smite  the  city  spare  the  solitudes. 
Becket.  God  save  nim  from  all  sickness 
of  the  soul  I 
Thee  too,  thy  solitude  among  thy  nuns, 
May  that  save  thee  I    Doth  he  remember 
me  ? 
Rosamund.   I  warrant  him. 
Becket,         He  is  marvellously  like  thee. 
Rosamund,  Liker  the  King. 
Becket,  No,  daughter. 

Rosamund,  Ay,  but  wait 

Till  his  nose  rises;  he  will  be  very  king. 
Becket.   Even  so;  but  think  not  of  the 

King.    Farewell  I 

Rosamund.  My  lord,  the  city  is  full  of 

armed  men.  99 

Becket.  £ven  sa    Farewell  I 

Rosamund.        I  will  but  pass  to  vespers. 

And  breathe  one  prayer  for  my  liege-lord 

the  King, 
His  child  and  mine  own  soul,  and  so  return. 
Becket.   Pray  for  me  too;  much  need  of 
prayer  have  I. 

[Rosamund  kneels  and  goes, 
Dan  John,  how  mnch  we  lose,  we  celibates. 
Lacking  the  love  of  woman  and  of  child  t 
John  of  Salisbury,   More  gain  than  loss; 
for  of  your  wives  you  shall 
Find  one  a  slut  whose  fairest  linen  seems 
Foul  AS  her  dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it  —  one 
So  charged  with  tongue  that  every  thread 
of  thought  109 

Is  broken  ere  it  joins  —  a  shrew  to  boot. 
Whose  evil  song  far  on  into  the  night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tile  —  no  hope  bat 

death; 
One  slow,   fat,   white,  a  burthen  of  the 

hearth; 
And  one  that  being  thwarted  ever  swoons 
And  weeps  herself  into  the  place  of  power; 
And  one  an  ujor  pauperis  IbycL 
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80  rare  the  honaebold  honey-making  bee» 
Man's  help  I  but  we,  we  have  the  Blessed 

Virffin 
For  worship,  and  our  Mother  Chnroh  for 

bride; 
And  all  the  sools  we  eared  and  father'd 

here  iw 

Will  greet  ns  as  onr  babes  in  Fkradise. 
What  noise  was  that  ?  she  told  ns  of  ami'd 

men 
Here  in  the  eity.    Will  yon  not  withdraw  ? 
Beeket.  £  onee  was  out  with  Henry  in 

the  days 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  eame  upon 
A  wild-fowl  sitting  on  her  nest,  so  still 
I  reaeh'd  my  hand  and  touch*d;  she  did  not 

stir; 
The  snow  had  frosen  round  her,  and  she  sat 
Stone-dead  upon  aheap  of  ice-eold  eggs. 
Look !  how  this  love,  this  mother,  runs 

thro'  all  130 

The  world  God  made  —  eren  the  beast  — 

the  bird! 
•/ioin  of  Salidnarv.  Ay,  still  a  lover  of  the 

beast  and  bird? 
But  these  arm'd  men  ^- will  you  not  hide 

yourself  ? 
Perchanoe  the  fierce  De  Broes  from  Salt- 
wood  Castle, 
To  assail  our  Holy  Mother  lest  she  brood 
Too  long  o'er  this  hard  egg,  the  world,  and 

send 
Her  whole  heart's  heat  into  it,  till  it  break 
Into  young  angels.     Pray  you,  hide  your- 
self. 
Becket.   There  was  a  little   fair-hair'd 

Norman  maid  139 

Lived  in  my  mother^s  house ;  if  Rosamund  is 
The  world's  rose,  as  her  name  imports  her 

— she 
Was  the  world's  lily. 
John  of  Salisbury.    Ay,  and  what  of  her  ? 
Becket.   She  died  of  leprosy. 
John  of  Salisbury.  I  know  not  why 

You  call  these  old  things  back  again,  my 

lord. 
Becket,    The  drowning  man,  they  say, 

remembers  all 
The  chances  of  his  life,  just  ere  he  dies. 
John  of  Salisbury.   Ay  —  but  these  arm'd 

men  —  will  you  drown  yourself? 
He  loses  half  the  meed  of  martyrdom      148 
Who  will  be  martyr  when  he  might  escape. 
Becket.   What  day  of  the  week  ?    Tues- 
day ? 


John  ofSaiubwy,  INuadajy  my  ktL 
BedoeU  On  a  Tneaday  was  1  boob  ni 
on  a  Tuesday 

Baptixed;  and  on  a  l\iesdaj  did  I  flr 

Forth  from  Northanrnton;  on  a  Asriv 
paas'd 

From  England  into  bitfear  IwmiihmMil; 

On  a  Tuesday  at  Pontieny  eame  to  ms 

The  ghostly  warning  of  mj  mai^yidoa; 

On  a  Tuesday  from  mine  «nle  I  vetsa'dt 

And  on  a  Tuesday  — 

Tract  enlerf,  then  EtneussB,  Db  Bum 
and  Dk  Mobvillk,    MoNKsy^UsMifL 

—on  a  Tneaday—    Thmj' 
(A  long  sSenoe,  broisen  by  Fitsnne  iflf- 
mg,  eoniewipiwnuigf) 
God  help  thee  I 
John  of  Salisbury  (aside).   How  the  gooi 
archbishop  reddens  I 
He  noTer  yet  oould   brook  the  note  d 
soom.  id 

Fitsurte.  My  lord,  we  bring  a  mwMgs 
from  the  King 
Beyond  the  water;  will  you  have  it  alone, 
Or  with  these  listeners  near  yon  ? 
BeckeL  Aayon  wiB. 

Fiixwrte.  Nay,  as  you  wilL 
Becket.  Nay,  as  yon  wilL 

John  of  Salisbury.  Why,  then 

Better  perhaps  to  speak  with  them  apart 
Let  us  withdraw. 

{^All  go  out  except  the  four  Knights  and 
Becket. 
Fitzurse.  We  are  all  alone  with  him. 

Shall  I  not  smite  him  with  his  own  cross- 
staff? 
De  Morcille.   No,  look  t  the  door  is  open: 

let  him  be. 
Fitzurse.  The  King  condemns  your  ex- 
communicating — 
Becket.   This  is  no  secret,  but  a  public 
matter.  170 

In  here  again  I 

John  of  Sausburt  and  Monks  return. 

Now,  sirs,  the  King's  commands  ! 
Fitzurse.   The  King  beyond  the  water, 
thro'  our  voices. 
Commands  you  to  He  dutiful  and  leal 
To  your  young  King  on  this  side  of  the 

water, 
Not  scorn  him  for  the  foibles  of  his  youth. 
What  I  you   would    make  his  coronation 
void 
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By  cursing  those  who  crowird  him.     Out 
upon  you  1 
Becket.   Reginald,  all  men  know  I  loved 
the  prince. 
His  father  gave  him  to  my  care,  and  I 
fiecame   his  second  father.     He  had   his 
faalts,  180 

For  which  I  would  have  laid  mine  own  life 

down 
To  belp  him  from  them,  since  indeed  I 

loved  him, 
And  love  him  next  after  mj  lord  his  fa- 
ther. 
Hatber  than  dim  the  snlendor  of  his  crown 
I  fain  would  trehle  and  quadruple  it 
With  revenues,  realms,  and  golden  pro- 
vinces 
80  that  were  done  in  oquitv. 

/iCzMne.  lou  have  broken 

Tour  bond  of  peace,  jrour  treaty  with  the 

King  — 
Wakening  such  brawls  and  loud  disturb- 


In  England,  that  he  calls  you  over-sea     190 
To  answer  for  it  in  his  Norman  courts. 
Bectei.   Prate  not  of  bonds,  for  never, 
O,  never  again 
Shall  the  waste  voice  of  the  bood-breaking 


Divide  me  from  the  mother  church  of  Eng- 
land, 
My  Canterbury.    Loud  disturbances  t 
O,  ay  —  the  bells  rang  out  even  to  deafen- 
ing. 
Organ  and  pipe,  and  dulcimer,  chants  and 

hymns 
In  all  the  ehnrohet,  trumpets  in  the  halls, 
Sofai,  laughter,  cries;   they  spread    their 

raiment  down 
Before  me  —  would  have  made  my  path- 
way flowers,  joo 
Save  that  it  was  midwinter  in  the  street, 
But  full  midsummer  in  those  honest  hearts. 
FUzune,  The  King   commands  you  to 
absolve  the  bishops 
Whom  you  have  excommunicated. 

BedbeL  I? 

Not  If  the  Pope.    Ask  Ami  for  absolutioa. 
FUxune.   But  you  advised  the  Pope. 
Becket  And  so  I  did. 

Thej  have  but  to  submit. 

7a€  Faut  Knight$,  The  King  commands 
yoo. 
We  are  all  Kinr's  men. 
BecktL  King^i  men  at  least  should  know 


That  their  own  King  dosed  with  me  last 

July 
That  I   should  pass  tlie   censures   of  the 

Church  a  10 

On  those  that  crown*d  young  Henry  in  this 

realm, 
And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Canterbury. 
FUzune.  What  I    dan  you  charge  the 

King  with  treachery  ? 
He  sanction  thee  to  excommunicate 
The  prelates  whom  he  chose  to  crown  his 

son  I 
Becket.  I  spake  no  word  of  treachery, 

Reginald. 
But  for  the  truth  of  this  I  make  appeal 
To  aU  the  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates, 

barons. 
Monks,  knights,  five  hundred,  that  were 

there  and  heard. 
Kay,  you  yourself  were  there;  yon  heard 

yourself.  aao 

Fitzurse,   I  was  not  there. 
Becket.  I  saw  you  there. 

Fitzune.  I  was  not. 

Becket.  You  were.    I  never  forget  any- 
thing. 
FUzune.  He  in«kM  the  King  •  trmitor. 

me  a  liar. 
How  long  shall  we  forbear  him  ? 
John  ^  StUishwy  (drawing  Becket  ande), 

O  my  ffood  lord. 
Speak  with  them  privately  on  this  here- 
after. 
Ton  see  they  have  been  revelling,  and  I 

fear 
Are  braced  and  brazen'd  up  with  Christ- 
mas wines 
For  any  murderous  brawl. 

Bedket.  And  yet  they  prate 

Of  mine,  my  brawls,  when  thoae  that  name 

themselves 
Of  the  King's  part  have  broken  down  oor 

bams,  ajo 

Wasted  oor  diocese,  outraged  our  tenants. 
Lifted    our    produce,  driven    oor    clerics 

out  — 
Why  they,  your  friends,  those  ruffians,  the 

De  Broes, 
They  stood  on  Dover  beach  to  murder  me. 
They  i^ew  my  stags  in  mine  own  manor 

here. 
Mutilated,  poor  brute,  my  sumpter-mule, 
Plunder*d  the  vessel  full  of  Gasoon  wine. 
The  old  King's  present,  carried  off  ihm 

casks, 
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Kill'd  half  the  crew,  dungeon'd  the  other 
half  339 

In  Pevensey  Castle  — 

De  MorvUle,  Why  not  rather  then, 

If  this  be  so,  complain  to  yoar  young  King, 
Not  punish  of  your  own  authority  ? 

Becket.  Mine  enemies  barr'd  all  access  to 
the  boy. 
They  knew  he  loved  me. 
Hugh,  Hueh,  how  proudly  you  exalt  your 

Nay,   when    they  seek    to    overturn    our 

rights, 
I  ask  no  leaye  of  king,  or  mortal  man, 
To  set  them  straight  again.     Alone  I  do  it. 
Give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are  the 
King's,  249 

And  those  of  Grod  to  God. 

FUzurse.  Threats  I  threats  I  ye  hear  him. 
What  I    will   he    excommunicate    all    the 
world  ? 

[^The  Knights  came  roimd  Becket. 
De  Tracy.  He  sbdl  not. 
De  Brito,        Well,  as  yet  —  I  should  be 
grateful  — 
He  hath  not  excommunicated  me, 
Becket,   Because  thou  wast  bom  exoom- 
municate. 
I  never  spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of  grace. 
De   Brito.     Your    Christian's    Christian 

charity  ! 
Becket.  By  Saint  Denis  — 

De  Brito.   Ay,  by  Saint  Denis,  now  will 
he  flame  out, 
And  lose  his  head  as  old  Saint  Denis  did. 
Becket.   Ye  think  to  scare  me  from  my 
loyalty 
To  Grod  and  to  the  Holv  Father.     No  !    260 
Tho'   all   the   swords    in   England    flashed 

above  me 
Readv  to  fall  at  Henrv's  word  or  vours  — 
Tho'   all   the   loiid-lung'd   trumpets    upon 

earth 
Blared  from  the  heights  of  all  the  thrones 

of  her  kings. 
Blowing   the   world   against  me,  I  would 

stand 
Clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  Rome, 
Maird  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith, 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  files  who  die 
For  God,  to    people   heaven   in   the  g^eat 

day 
When  God  makes  up  his  jewels.     Once  I 
fled  —  270 

Never  again,  and  you  —  I  marvel  at  you  — 


Ye  know  what  is  between  as.    Ye  haw 

sworn 
Yourselves  my  men  when  I  was  Chsnedr 

lor  — 
My  vassals  —  and  yet  threaten  jour  ink 

bishop 
In  his  own  house. 

Knights,  Nothing  can  be  between  # 

That  goes  against  our  fealty  to  tke  Kia^ 
Fitaurse,  And  in  his  munewaehaifejoi 
that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  esc^ing. 

Becket,  Best  yoa  essf  1 

For  I  am  easy  to  keep.     I  shall  not  flj.  179 
Here,  here,  here  will  you  find  me. 

De  MarviUe,  Know  yoa  not 

You  have  spoken  to  the  peril  of  your  life  ? 
Becket,   As  I  shall  speak  again. 
FUzurse^  De   Tracy,  and  De  Brito,  To 
arms  t 

[They  rush  otU,  De  Morville  Unyert, 
Becket,  De  Morville, 

I  had  thought  so  well  of  you;  and  even 

now 
You  seem  the  least  assassin  of  the  four. 
O,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  company  ! 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  save  your  soul  ? 
I  pray  you  for  one  moment  stay  and  speak. 
De  Morville,  Becket,  it  is  too  late. 

[Eiit. 

Becket.  Is  it  too  late  ? 

Too  late   on   earth  may   be    too   soon  in 

hell.  aSq 

Knights  (in  the  distance).   Close  the  great 

gate  —  ho,  there  —  upon  the  town  ! 

BeckeCs  Retainers.    Shut  the  hall-doors  ! 

[A  pause. 

Becket.       You  hear  them,  brother  .John; 

Why  do  you  stand  so  silent,  brother  John  ?. 

John  of  Salisbury.    For  I  was  musing  on 

v.n  ancient  saw, 

Suaviter  in  modOy  fortiter  in  re  ; 

Is  strength  less  strong  when  hand-in-hand 

with  grace  ? 
Gratior  in  pulchro  corpore  virtus.     Thomas, 
Why  should  you  heat  vourself  for  such  as 
these  ? 
Becket.   Methought  I  answer'd   moder- 
ately enough. 
John  of  Salisbury.    As  one  that  blows  the 
coal  to  cool  the  fire. 
Mv  lord,  I  marvel  whv  vou  never  lean    300 
On  any  man's  advising  but  your  own. 
Becket.    Is  it  so,  Dan  John  ?  well,  what 
should  I  have  done  ? 
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John  of  Salisbury,  Yon  should  have  taken 
coansel  with  your  friends 
Before  these  bandits  brake  into  your  pre- 
sence. 
Tbej  seek  —  yon  make  —  occasion  for  your 
death. 
Beeket,   My  coansel    ib   already   taken, 
John. 
X  am  prepared  to  die. 

Johi  of  SaliMbwry,       We  are  sinners  all, 
Ihe  best  of  all  not  all-prepared  to  die. 
Beeket.  God's  will  be  done  I 
John  of  Salisbwy,  Ay,  well.    Grod's  will 

be  done  t 
Grim  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  knights 
are  arming  in  the  garden  310 

Beneath  the  sycamore. 

Beeket,  Good  1  let  them  arm. 

'Orim.  And  one  of  the  De  Brocs  is  with 
them,  Robert, 
The  apoatate  monk  that  was  with  Randulf 

here. 
He  knows  the  twists  and  turnings  of  the 
place. 
Bedtet.  No  fear  1 

Grim.  No  fear,  iny  lord. 

^Crashes  on  the  haUrdoort.    The  Monks 
flee. 
Beeket  (rising).         Our  dovecote  flown  ! 
I  eannot  tell  why  monks  should  all  be  cow- 
axds. 
John  of  Salisbury.  Take  refuge  in  your 

own  cathedral,  Thomas. 
Beeket.    Do   they  not  fight    the  Great 
Fiend  day  by  day  ? 
Valor  and  holy  life  should  go  toffether.   3 19 
WW  should  aJl  monks  be  cowaras  ? 

John  of  Salisbury.  Are  they  so  ? 

I  say,  take  refuge  in  your  own  cathedral. 
Beeket.  Ay,  but  I  told  them  I  would 

wait  them  here. 
Orim.  May  they  not  say  you  dared  not 
show  yourself 
In  ymir  old  place  ?  and  yespers  are  begin- 
ning. 

K3ea  rings  for  vespers  till  end  of  scene. 
ould  attend  the  office,  give  them 
heart 
They  fear  you  skan;  they  dread  they  know 
not  what. 
BedteL  Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Orim,  I  am  a  monk,  my  lord. 

Perhaps,  my  lord,  you  wrong  us.  sas 

Some  woold  itand  oy  yon  to  the  death. 

Yonr  pardon. 


John  of  Salisbury.   He  said,  *  Attend  the 

office.' 
Beeket.  Attend  the  office  ? 

Why  then  —  the  Cross  I  —  who  bears  my 

Cross  before  me  ? 
Methought  they  would  have  brain'd  me 
with  it,  John.  [Grim  takes  it. 

Grim.   1 1     Would  that  I  could  bear  thy 

cross  indeed  I 
Beck^.  The  mitre! 

John  of  StUisbury.  Will  you  wear  it  ?  — 
there  !         [Beeket  puts  on  the  mitre. 
Beeket.  The  pall  \ 

I  go  to  meet  my  King  I      [Puts  on  the  pall. 
Grim.  To  meet  the  Kmg  ? 

[Crashes  on  the  doors  as  they  go  out. 
John  of  Sidisbury.   Why  do  you  moye 
with  such  a  stateliuess  ? 
Can  you  not  hear  them  yonder  like  a  storm, 
Battering  the   doors,  and  breaking  thro' 
the  walls  ? 
Beeket.   Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ?    My 
two  good  friends. 
What  matters  murder*d  here,  or  murder*d 
there  ?  340 

And  yet  my  dream  foretold  my  martyrdom 
In  mine  own  church.    It  is  God's  wilL    Go 


on. 


to 


Nay,  drag  me  not    We  must  not 
fly. 

Scene  III 


North  Transept  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral 

On  the  right  hand  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Choir,  another  flight  on  the  left,  lead" 
ing  to  the  jS'orth  Aisle.  Winter  afternoon 
slowly  darkening.  Low  thunder  now  and 
then  of  an  approaching  storm.  Monks 
heard  chanting  the  service.  Rosamund 
kneeling. 

Rosamund.  O  blessed  saint,  O  glorious 
Benedict,  — 

These  arm'd  men  in  the  city,  these  fierce 
faces  — 

Thy  holy  follower  founded  Canterbury  — 

Saye  that  dear  head  which  now  is  Canter- 
bury, 

Saye  him,  he  sayed  my  life,  he  sayed  my 
child, 

Saye  him,  his  blood  would  darken  Henry's 
name: 
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SaT6  him  till  all  ms  saintly  as  thyself 
Ha  miss  the  searching  flaune  of  piiigatory» 
And  pass  at  once  penect  to  FUadise.        9 
\Nmu of$iep9 and  wricei  in  the  doiMten. 
Hark  !    Is  it  they  ?    Coming  I    He  is  not 

here— 
Not  yet,  thank  heaTcn.    O,  save  him ! 

[^Ocm  vp  tiep8  leading  to  dM*. 

Beckei  (eniering, /arced  aUmg  ra  John  of 

Salisboryaiilf  Grim).  1^1  tell  yon! 

I  cannot  bear  a  hand  apon  my  person; 

Why  do  you  foico  me  thus  against  my  will  ? 

Grim,  My  lord,  we  foroe  yon  from  yoor 

enemies. 
Bedut    As  yon  woald  foroe  a  king  from 

being  erown'd. 
John  of  SaUsburif,  We  mnst  not  force 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
[Sermee  stope.    Monks  come  down  from 
the  Uairs  thai  lead  to  the  ehmr. 
Mania,  Here  is  the  great  archbishop ! 
He  li^es !  he  lives  I 
Die  with  him,  and  be  ^orifled  together. 
BedoeL  Together? — get  you  oaok  !  go 
on  with  the  office.  19 

Monki.  Come,  then,  with  ns  to  vespers. 
BedbeL  How  can  I  come 

When  yon  so  block  the  entry  ?    Back,  I 

say! 
Go  on  with  the  office.    Shall  not  Heaven 

be  served 
The'  earth's  last  earthquake  clashed  the 

minster-bells, 
And  the  great  deeps  were  broken  np  again. 
And  hiss^  against  the  snn  ? 

(Noise  in  the  cloisters. 
Monks.  The  murderers,  hark  I 

Let  us  hide  I  let  ns  hide  I 
Beckei,  What  do  these  people  fear  ? 

Monks,  Those  arm'd  men  in  the  cloister. 
Becktt,  Be  not  such  cravens  I 

[  will  go  out  and  meet  them. 

Grim  and  Others,  Shut  the  doors  ! 

We  will  not  have   him  slain   before   our 

face.  39 

[They  close  the  doors  of  the  transept. 

Knocking. 

fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before   they  burst   the 

doors  I  ^Knocking. 

Becket.  Whv,  these  are  our  own  monks 

who  foUow'd  us  I 

And  will  yon  bolt  them  out,  and  have  them 

slain  ? 
Undo  the  doors;  the  chnrch  is  not  a  cas- 
tle. 


Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opea'd.    An  m 
deaf? 

Whaty  have  I  lost  autharit|y  amoagyitt 

Stand  by,  make  way  I 

lOpim  th€  daon.    Enter  Mmkufim 
doitier. 

Come  in,  my  frirads,  eoHskl 

NaT,  fMter,  faster  I 
iianti,  O,  my  lotd  anhhiiba 

A  score  of  knights  aU  aim'd  with  wmm 
andaies  — 

To  the  choir,  to  the  diotr  I 

I  JooiiKs  aufttUm  uart  .Kwtna  oa  km  iMst 
Oft  the  figfU^fori  mf  ikom  en  Ail^ 
The  rudk  0/ iheee  laei  heare  Becbt 
along  wiih  them  tome  wag  ypAetkfSt 
where  he  it  left  ttanding  owie. 
Bedoel.         Shall  I  too  pass  to  the  dm 

And  die  npon  the  patriarchal  throne       «> 

Of  all  my  predecessors  ? 
John  tfSalidnaj.  No,  to  the  etjfkX 

Twenty  steps  down.    Stnmble  not  in  tks 
darkness, 

Lest  they  shonld  seiie  thee. 

Grhn.  To  the  crypt?  no— aoi 

To  the  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise  beneath  the 
roof! 
John  of  Stdidnery  (pointing  upward  and 
downward).  That  way  or  this !  Save 
thyself  either  way. 
Becket,  O,  no,  not  either  way,  nor  anv 
way 

Save  by  that  way  which  leads  thro'  night 
to  light 

Not  twenty  steps,  bnt  one. 

And  fear  not  I  should  stnmble  in  the  dark- 
ness, 

Not  tho'  it  be  their  hour,  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, CO 

But  my  hour  too,  the  power  of  light  in 
darkness  \ 

I  am  not  in  the  darkness  but  the  light. 

Seen  by  the  Church  in  heaven,  the  Church 
on  earth  — 

The  power  of  life  in  death  to  make  her 
free  I 

Enter  the  four  KinGHTS.    John  of  Sal»- 
BVBYJiies  tj  the  altar  of  Saint  BenedicL 

F^zurse,   Here,  her«.  King's  men  ! 

[Catches  hold  of  the  last^gina  M(mk. 
Where  is  the  traitor  Becket  ? 
Monk.   I  am  not  he !  I  am  not  he,  my 
lord. 
I  am  not  he  indeed  I 
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FUzurse.  Hence  to  the  fiend  1 

[Pushes  him  away. 
Where  is  this  treble  traitor  to  the  Kine  ? 
De   Tracy,  Where    is    the    archbiuiop, 

Thomas  Beoket  ? 
BeekeU  Here.  59 

No  traitor  to  the  King,  but  Priest  of  God, 
Primate  of  England. 

[Descending  into  the  transept, 
I  am  he  ye  seek. 
What  would  je  have  of  me  ? 

Fitzurse.  Your  life. 

De  Tracy,  Your  life. 

De  MorviUe.   Save  that  you  will  absolve 

the  bishops. 
Becket,  Never,  — 

Except    they    make    submission    to    the 

Church. 
You  had  my  answer  to  that  cry  before. 
De  MarvtUe.   Why,  then  you  are  a  dead 

man;  flee  ! 
Becket,  I  will  not. 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain  than  thou  to  slay. 
Hbgh,  I  know  well  thou  hast  but  half  a 

heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with  my 

blood. 
God  pardon  thee  and  these,  but  God's  full 
curse  70 

Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  harm 
One  of  my  flock  I 

Fitzurse,     Was  not  the  great  gate  shut  ? 
They  are  thronging  in  to  vespers  —  half 

the  town. 
We  shall  be  overwhelmed.     Seize  him  and 

carry  him  1 
Come  with  us  —  nay  —  thou  art  our  pris- 
oner —  come  1 
De  MorviUe,   Ay,  make  him  prisoner,  do 
not  harm  the  man. 
[Fitzurse  lays  held  of  the  Archbishop's 
paU. 
Becket.   Touch  roe  not  I 
De  Brito,   How  the  g^ood  priest  gods  hioi- 
selfl 
He  is  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father. 
Fitzurse,  I  will  not  only  touch,  but  drag 

thee  hence. 
Becket,  Thou  art  my  man,  thou  art  my 
vassal.    Away  1  80 

[Flings  him  off  tiU  he  reels,  almost  to 
failing, 
De  Tracy  (lays  hold  of  the  paU).  Come; 
as  he  said,  thou  Mt  our  prisoner. 


Becket.  Down  I 

[Throws  him  headlong. 
Fitzurse  (advances  with  drawn  sword),  I 
told  thee  that  I  should  remember 
thee  I 
Becket.  Profligate  pander  I 
Fitzurse,    Do    you    hear    that?    strike, 
strike. 
[Strikes  off  the  Archbishop's  mitre,  and 
wounds  him  in  the  forehead. 
Becket  (covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand).   I 
do  commend  my  cause  to  God,  the 
Virp^in, 
Saint  Denis  of  France  and  Saint  Alphege 

of  England, 
And  all  the  tutelar  Saints  of  Canterbury. 
[Grim  torajw  his  arms  about  tJie  Arch, 
bishop. 
Spare  this  defence,  dear  brother. 

[Tracy  has  arisen,  and  approaches,  hesi- 
tatingly, wUh  his  sword  raised, 
Fitzurse,  Strike  him,  Tracy  I 

Rosamiund  (rushing  down  steps  from  the 

choir).   No,  no,  no,  no  I 
Fitzurse.  This  wanton  here.    De  Mor- 
viUe, 
Hold  her  away. 

De  MorviUe,  I  hold  her. 
Rosamund  (held  back  by  De  Morville, 
and  stretching  out  her  arms), 

Mercy,  mercy, 
As  you  would  hope  for  mercy  I 

Fitzurse,  Strike,  I  say  I 

Grim,   O  God,  O  noble  knights,  O  sacri- 
lege I  91 
Strike  our  archbishop  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral I 
The  Pope,  the  King,  will  curse  you  —  the 

whole  world 
Abhor  you;  ye  will  die  the  death  of  dogs  I 
Nay,  nay,  good  Tracy.  [^ift*  his  arm, 

Fitzurse.  Answer  not,  but  strike. 

'    De  Tracy.  There  is  my  answer  then. 
[Sword  falls  on  Grimed  arm,  and  glances 
from  ii,  woundina  Becket. 
Grim.  Mine  arm  is  sever'd. 

I  can  no  more  —  fight  out  the  good  fight  — 

die 
Conqueror. 

[Staggers  into  the  chapel  of  Saint  Benedict. 
Becket   (falUna  on  his  knees).    At  the 
right  hand  of  Power  — 
Power  and  great  glory  —  for  thy  Churchi 
OLord  — 


Into     thj    h&nds,    0     Lord  —  into     thy 

hands  I  —  f  Sinii  prone, 

De  BriU.  This  last  to  rid  thee  of  a 

world  of  branli  1     (KiiU  Urn.) 

Tlie  traitor  's  dead,  and  will  arise  no  mom. 

FiUvm.    Nay,    bare    we    stiU'd    him  ? 

What  I  tlie  great  archbishop  I 

Does  he  breathe  ?     No  ? 

De  Traej.         No,  Reginald,  he  is  dead. 
[Aorm  Jurats.' 


De  HforvilU.   Will  the  earth  gspt  ai 

swallow  OS  ? 
De  Brito.  The  deed  'a  doi 

Away  1 

[De  Brito,  De  Tracy,  n«ar»e,  n«i 
out,  crying  '  King'*  men  1 '  De  Km 
viUefollowi  slouky.  FUuiaafli^ 
mni;  Ihrti"  Ihe  CatiudnU.  BomubodJ 
wen  hiuling  bg  Hit  Mg  o^Bccbt 
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Thi*  play  was  prodnced  by  Hr.  and  His.  KendU  at  the  St  Jamea  Theatre  in  Di 
«Dd  had  a  mn  of  nity-aeTeD  nigbta.    It  v*a  pnblubed  with  'The  Cop'  in  1884. 
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ScEHE.  —  Ah  Italian  Cottage,  Cas- 
tle AKD  MOUHTAINS  SSEN  THKOUGK 

Window 

EuSABETTA  diteoBtrtd  teated  on  itod  tn 
tomdow,  darning.  The  CotaU  witk  Falcon 
on  kii  hand  comet  doien  lirougk  Ike  door 
oi  hade    A  withered  torealA  en  ihe  Kiall. 

Elitabetta.  So,  my  lord,  the  Lady  Gio- 
Tanna,  who  hath  been  away  to  long,  eamo 
ba«k  last  night  with  her  son  to  the  caaU«. 

Count.   Hear  that,  my  bird  I     Art  thou 
not  jealous  of  her  ? 
Hj  princeu  of  the  olood,  my  plumed  par- 

My  far-eyed   qusni  of   the   winds  —  thon 

that  canst  soar 
Beyond  the  momiog  lark,  and,  howsoe'er 
Tliy  quarry  wind  and  wheel,  swoop  down 

npon  him 


£)agl»lil[e,     lirhtuiug-like  —  atcike,    aaka 

his  feather* 
Glance  in  mid  heaven.         [CVoww  to  elov. 
I  would  tbou  hadst  a  mile  1 
Thy  bre«d  will  die  with  thee,  and  miiw  wiA 

I  am  as  lone  and  loTeleaa  as  thyself. 

[Silt  m  cfatr. 
GioTBlma   here  I      Ay,  niffla   thyMlf  —  it 

jealous  I 
Thou  Kbouldst  be  jealona  of  her.     Tlw'  I 

bred  thee 
The  foU-train'd  marrel  of  all  falooory. 
And  love  theo  and  thou  me,  yet  if  Giotanna 
Be  hero   again  —  No,  do  I     Boaa   me,  my 

birdl 
The  stately  widow  has  no  heart  for  me. 
Thou  art   the   last   friend   left  me    npM 

No,  no  again  to  that  I  [Aiies  and  tunu. 

Hy  ^:ood  old  nnne, 

I  had  forgotten  thon  wast  ntting  there,    h 

Etitahata.  Ay,  and  forgotten  thy  fartro 

brother  too. 
Count.  Bird-babble  for  my  Ealeaa  I     Let 

What  art  tbon  doing  there  t 
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ElUahetta.  Darning,  your  lordship. 

We  eannot  flaont  it  in  new  featben  now. 
Naj,  if  we  tcrt^  buy  diamond  necklaces 
To  please  our  lady,  we  must  dam,  my  lord. 
This  old  thing  here  (painti  to  necHace  round 
her  n^)f  they  are  but  blue  beads  — 
my  Piero, 
God  mt  his  honest  soul,  he  bought  'em  for 

me, 
Ay,  hot  he  knew  I  meant  to  marry  him.  30 
How  eottldst  thou  do  it,  my  son  ?    How 
eouldst  thou  do  it  ? 
Count,  She  saw  it  at  a  dance,  upon  a 
neek 
lovely  than  her  own,  and  long'd  for  it. 
Biiiobetta.   She  told  thee  as  much  ? 
Count.  No,  no  —  a  friend  of  hers. 

Eluabttta,  Shame  on  her  that  she  took 
it  at  thy  hands, 
rich  enough  to  hare  bought  it  for  her- 
self I 
Couni.  She  would  have  robb'd  me  then 

of  a  great  pleasure. 
EliMobetta.  But  hath  she  yet  retum'd  thy 

love? 
Count.  Not  yet ! 

Eiiiobetta.  She  should  return  thy  neok- 

laoe  then. 
Count.  Ay,  if 

She  knew  the  ffiver;  but  I  bound  the  seller 
To  silence,  and  I  left  it  privily  41 

At  Florence,  in  her  palace. 

EUiobetta,  And  sold  thine  own 

To  bay  it  for  her.     She  not  know  ?    She 

knows 
TWre  's  none  such  other  — 

Count.  Madman  anywhere. 

Speak  freely,  tho'  to  call  a  madman  mad 
Will  hardly  help  to  make  him  sane  again. 

Enter  Fujppo. 

FUapo.  Ah,  the  women,  the  women  I 
Ah,  Bfonna  Giovanna,  you  here  again  I  you 
that  have  the  face  of  an  angel  and  the 
heart  of  a  —  that 's  too  positive  I  Ton  that 
hava  a  score  of  lovers  and  have  not  a  heart 
for  any  of  them  —  that's  positive-negative: 
yoa  that  have  not  the  head  of  a  toad,  and 
not  a  heart  like  the  jewel  in  it  —  that's  too 
negative;  yoa  that  have  a  cheek  like  a 
peach  and  a  heart  like  the  stone  in  it  — 
that 's  positive  again  —  that 's  better  ! 
EHoabotta.  8h  —  sh  —  Filippo  I  58 

PH&ffo  (harm  half  round).  Here  has  oor 
bean  a^^Mrifying  ^^  a-Tclvetintr 


and  Orsilkine  himself,  and  a-peacocking 
and  a- spreading  to  catch  her  eye  for  a 
dosen  year,  till  ne  has  n't  an  eye  left  in  his 
own  tskil  to  flourish  among  the  peahens,  and 
all  along  o'yoa,  Monna  uiovanna,  iJl  siong 
o'  you  I 

EliMbetta.  Sh  —  sh  —  Fdippo  I  Can't 
vou  hear  that  you  are  saying  behind  his 
back  what  you  see  you  are  saying  afore  his 
face  ?  70 

Count.  Let  him  —  he  never  spares  me 
to  my  face  I 

FUijtpo.  No,  my  lord,  I  never  spare  your 
lordship  to  your  lonjship's  face,  nor  behind 
vour  lordship's  back,  nor  to  right,  nor  to 
left,  nor  to  round  about  and  back  to  your 
lordship's  face  again,  for  I  'm  honest,  your 
lordship. 

Count.  Come,  come,  Filippo,  what  is 
there  in  the  larder  ?  80 

[Elisabetta  crones  to  Jireplace  and  puts 
on  wood. 

FUippo.  Shelves  and  hooks,  shelves  and 
hooks,  and  when  I  see  the  shelves  I  am 
like  to  hanff  myself  on  the  hooks. 

Count.  No  bread? 

FUippo.  Half  a  break&ist  for  a  rat  I 

Count.  Milk? 

FUippo.  Three  laps  for  a  eat  I 

Count.  Cheese  ? 

FUippo.   A  supper  for  twelve  mites. 

Count.  Effgs?  90 

FUippo.  One,  but  addled. 

Count.  No  bird? 

FUippo.   Half  a  tit  and  a  hem's  hiU. 

Count.   Let  be  thy  jokes  and  thy  j^ 
man  I     Anything  or  nothing  ? 

FUippo.  Well,  my  lord,  if  all-but-nothing 
be  anything,  and  one  plate  of  dried  prunes 
be  aJl-but-nothing,  then  there  is  anvthing 
in  your  lordship's  larder  at  your  loraship  s 
service,  if  your  lordship  care  to  call  for 
it  «oi 

Count.  Good    mother,    happy  was   the 
prodigal  son. 
For  he  retum'd  to  the  rich  father;  I 
But  add  my  poverty  to  thine.    And  all 
Thro'  following  of  my  fancy.    Phiy  thee 

make 
Thy  slender  meal  oot  of  those  scraps  and 

shreds 
Filippo  spoke  of.     As  for  him  and  me, 
There  sprouts  a  salad  in  the  garden  slilL 
(To  thf  Falcon.)  Why  didst  thoa  miss  thj 
quarry  yester-even  ? 
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To-day,  my  beauty,  thou  most  dash  as 

down  no 

Oar  dinner  from  the  skies.    Away,  Filippo  I 

lExitf  followed  by  Filippo. 

Elisabetta.  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this. 
She  has  beggared  him.  I  always  knew  it 
woidd  come  to  this  1  (Goe$  up  to  table  as 
if  to  regume  darning^  and  looks  out  of  win" 
dow,)  Why,  as  I  live,  there  is  Monua 
Giovanna  coming  down  the  hill  from  the 
castle.  Stops  and  stares  at  our  cottage. 
Ay,  ay  !  stare  at  it:  it  *s  all  you  have  left 
us.  Shame  on  you  I  She  beautiful  1  sleek 
as  a  miller's  mouse  !  Meal  enough,  meat 
•nongh,  weU  fed ;  but  beautiful  — bah  I  Nay, 
see,  why  she  turns  down  the  path  through 
our  little  vineyard,  and  I  sneezed  three 
times  this  morning.  Coming  to  yisit  my 
lord,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  too  I 
Why,  bless  the  saints  I  I  'U  he  bound  to 
eontess  her  love  to  him  at  last.  I  forgive 
her,  I  forgive  her  1  I  knew  it  would  come 
to  this  —  I  always  knew  it  must  come  to 
this  !  (Goes  up  to  door  during  latter  part 
of  speech^  and  opens  it,)  Come  in,  ma- 
donna, come  in.  (Retires  to  front  of  table 
and  curtseys  as  the  Lady  Giovanna  enters^ 
then  moves  chair  towards  the  hearth.)  Nay, 
let  me  place  this  chair  for  your  ladyship. 
[Lady  Giovanna  moves  slowly  down 
stagef  then  crosses  to  chaivy  looking 
about  her,  bows  as  she  sees  the  ^fa' 
donna  over  fireplace  ^  then  sits  in  chair. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Can  I  speak  with  the 
Count  ?  138 

Elisabetta,  Ay,  my  lady,  but  won't  you 
speak  with  the  old  woman  first,  and  teU 
her  all  about  it  and  make  her  happy  ?  for 
I  *ve  been  on  my  Lnees  ever>'  day  for  these 
half-dozen  years  in  hope  that  the  saints 
would  send  tis  this  blessed  morning ;  and 
he  always  took  you  so  kindly,  he  always 

*f  V  ft       '  » 

took  the  world  so  kindly.  When  he  was 
a  little  one,  and  I  put  the  bitters  on  my 
breast  to  wean  him,  he  made  a  wry  month 
at  it,  but  he  took  it  so  kindly,  and  your 
Lidyship  has  given  him  bitters  enough  in 
this  world,  and  he  never  made  a  wrv  mouth 
at  you,  he  always  took  you  so  kindly  — 
which  is  more  than  I  did,  my  lady,  more 
than  I  did  —  and  he  so  handsome  —  and 
bless  your  sweet  face,  you  look  as  beautiful 

»  'ft 

this  morning  as  the  very  Madonna  her  own 
self  —  and  l)etter  late  than  never — but 
oome  when  they  will  —  then  or  now  —  it 's 


all  for  the  best,  oome  when  thsj  will— 

they  are  made  by  the  blessed  isiati— 

these  marriages.  [RaiseM  her  hmdi 

Lady   Giocanna.    Mairiages?    I  ibll 

never  many  again  !  i^ 

Eliaabetta  {rises  and  turns),  Sbune  « 

her  then  ! 
Lady  Giooanna,  Where  is  the  Cout? 
Elisabetta.  Jmt  gm 

To  fly  his  falcon. 

Lady  Giovanna,  Call  him  back  and  nj 
I  come  to  breakfitft  with  him. 

Elisa/tetta,  Holy  motiier  1 

To  breakfast  I    O  sweet  saints  !  one  plite 

of  prunes ! 
WeU,  maoam,  I  will  give  yoor  mesnfe  to 

him.  [£nL 

Lady  Giovanna,  His  falcon,  and  1  eooe 

to  ask  for  his  falcon, 
The  pleasure  of  his  eyes  —  boast  ol  lui 

hand  — 
Pride  of    his  heart  —  the    solaee   of  lui 

hours —  i7» 

His    one  companion   here  — nay,  I  hsn 

heard 
That,  thro'  his  late  magnificence  of  liTiBff 
And  this  last  costly  gift  to  mine  own  w^ 

IShows  diamond  neddaa. 
He  hath  become  so  beggar'd  that  his  fil- 

con 
Even  wins  his  dinner  for  him  in  the  field. 
That  must  be  talk,  not  truth,  but,  truth  or 

talk, 
How  can  I  ask  for  his  falcon  ? 

[^Rises  and  move*  tzs  she  speab. 
O  my  sick  boT ! 
My  daily  fading  Florio,  it  is  thou 
Hath  set  me  this  hard  task,  for  when  I  sit, 
WTiat  can  I  do  —  what  can  I  get  for  thee  ? 
He  answers,  '  Get  the  Count  to  give  me  his 

falcon,  i5i 

And  that  will  make   me  well.'     Tet  if  I 

ask, 
He  loves  me,  and  he  knows  I  know  he  lores 

me  I 
Will  he  not  pray  me  to  return  his  love  — 
To  marry  him  ?  —  (  pause)  —  I  can  never 

marry  him. 
His   grandsire   struck   my  grandsire  in  s 

brawl 
At  Florence,  and  my  grandsire  stabb'd  him 

there. 
The  fend  between  our  houses  is  the  bar 
I  cannot  cross;  I  dare  not  brave  my  bro- 
ther, 
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Break  with  my  kin.  My  brother  bates  him, 
scorns  190 

The  noblest-natured  man  alive,  and  I  — 

Who  have  that  reverenee  for  him  that  I 
scarce 

Dare  beg  him  to  receive  his  diamonds 
back  — 

How  can  I,  dare  I,  ask  him  for  his  falcon  ? 

IPuts  diamonds  in  her  casket. 

Re-^nier  Count  and  Filippo.    Count 
turns  to  Filippo. 

Count,   Do  what  I  said;  I  cannot  do  it 

myself. 
Filippo.   Why  then,  my  lord,  we  are  pau- 

per'd  out  and  out. 
Count,  Do  what  I  said  I 

[Advances  and  bows  low. 
Welcome  to  'this  poor  cottage,  my  dear 
lady. 
Ladif  Giovanna,   And  welcome  turns  a 
cottage  to  a  palace.  199 

Count.   'T  is  long  since  we  have  met ! 
Lady  Giovanna,  To  make  amends 

I  come  this  day  to  break  my  fast  with  you. 
Count,   I  am  much  honor  d  —  yes  — 

[Turns  to  Filippo. 
Do  what  I  told  thee.     Must  I  do  it  my- 
self? 
Filippo.   I  will,  I  will.     (Sighs.)    Poor 
fellow  I  lExit. 

Count.   Lady,  you  bring  your  light  into 
my  cottage 
Who  never  deigu'd  to  shine  into  my  palace. 
My  palace  wanting  you  was  but  a  cottage ; 
My  cottage,  while  you  grace  it,  is  a  palace. 
Lady  Giovanna.   In  cottage  or  in  palace, 
being  still 
Beyond  your  fortunes,  you  are  still  the 
king  a  10 

Of  courtesy  and  liberality. 

Count.   I  trust  I  still  maintain  my  ooniv 
tesy; 
My  liberality  perforce  is  dead 
Thro*  lack  of  means  of  giving. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Yet  I  come 

To  ask  a  gift.      [Moves  toward  him  a  little. 

Count,  It  will  be  hard,  I  fear. 

To  find  one  shock  upon  the  field  when  all 
The  harvest  has  been  carried. 

Lady  Giovanna,  But  my  boy  — 

(Aside,)    No,  no  I  not  yet  —  I  cannot  1 

Count,  Ay,  how  is  he, 

That  bright  inheritor  of  your  eyes  —  your 
boy? 


Lady  Giovanna,  Alas,  my  Lord  Federigo, 
be  hath  fallen  320 

Into  a  sickness,  and  it  troubles  me. 

Count,  Sick  !  is  it  so  ?  why,    when  he 
came  lost  year 
To  see  me  hawking,  he  was  well  enough; 
And  then  I  taught  him  all  our  hawking- 
phrases. 
Lady  Giovanna,  O  yes,  and  once  yon  let 

him  fly  your  falcon. 
Count,  How  charm'd  he  was  !  what  won- 
der ?  —  A  gallant  boy, 
A  noble  bird,  each  perfect  of  the  breed. 
Lady  Giovanna  (sinks  in  chair).  What 

do  you  rate  her  at  ? 
Count.  My  bird  ?  a  hundred 

Gold  pieces  once  were  offer'd  by  the  Duke. 
I  had  no  heart  to  part  with  her  for  money. 
Lady  Giovanna,  No,  not  for  money. 

[Count  turns  away  and  sighs. 

Wherefore  do  you  sigh  ? 

Count,  I  have  lost  a  friend  of  late. 

Lady  Giovanna,       I  could  sigh  with  you 

For  fear  of  losing  more  than  friend,  a 


son; 


And  if  he  leave  me  —  all  the  rest  of  life  — 
That  withered  wreath  were  of  more  worth 

to  me.      [Looking  at  wreath  on  wall. 
Count,  That  wither'd  wreath  is  of  more 

worth  to  me 
Than  all  the  blossom,  all  the  leaf  of  this 
New-wakening  year. 

[Goes  and  takes  doion  wreath. 
Lady  Giovanna,        And  yet  I  never  saw 
The  land  so  rich  in  blossom  as  this  year. 
Count  (holding  wreath  toward  her).     Was 

not  the  year  when  this  was  gather'd 

richer  ?  340 

Lady  Giovanna,    How   long    ago   was 

that? 
Count,  Alas,  ten  summers  I 

A  lady  that  was  beautiful  as  day 
Sat  by  me  at  a  rustic  festival 
With  other  beauties  on  a  mountain  meadow, 
And  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all; 
Then  but  fifteen,  and  still  as  beautiful. 
The  mountain  flowers  grew  thickly  round 

about. 
I  made  a  wreath  with  some  of  these;  I 

ask'd 
A  ribbon  from  her  hair  to  bind  it  with; 
I  whisper'd,  Let  me  crown  you  Queen  of 

Beauty,  350 

And  softly  placed  the  chaplet  on  her  head. 
A  color,  which  has  oolor'd  all  my  life, 
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ilosh'd  in  her  fMe;   tlien  I  wat  oall'd 

away; 
And  preMotlr  all  roM,  and  so  departed. 
Ah !  the  had  thrown  mj  ohaplet  on  the 

And  there  I  f  oand  it. 

[ZtfCff  his  hantU  faU,  kMmg  wreaik  de- 
tpondmgltf. 
Lady  Gioomma  (q/tcr  paute).  How  long 

•inoe  do  yon  say  ? 
CounL  That  was  the  Tery  ;ear  before 

you  married. 
Ladjf  CHavanna,   When  I  was  married 

yon  were  at  the  wars. 
CounL  Had  she  not  thrown  my  oh^let 
on  the  grass, 
It  may  be  I  iSd  nerer  seen  the  wars,      ate 
[Replaeei  wreaik  wkmee  he  had  taken 

a. 

Lady  Oiovanna.  Ah,  bat,  my  lord,  there 
ran  a  mmor  then 
That  yon  were  kill'd  in  battle.     I  can  tell 

yon 
Troe  tears  that  year  were  shed  for  yon  in 
florenoe. 
Cauni.  It  might  have  been  as  well  for 
me.    Unhappily 
I  was  bat  woandea  by  the  enemy  there 
And  then  imprison'd. 

Lady  Giovanna,  Happily,  bowever, 

I  see  yoa  quite  recover*d  of  your  wound. 
Count.  No,  no,  not  quite,  madonoa,  not 
yet,  not  yet.  a68 

Re-enter  Fiuppo. 

FUippo,   My  lord,  a  word  with  you. 

Count,  Pnty*  pardon  me  I 

[Lady  Giovanna  crosses,  and  passes  be- 
hind chair  and  takes  down  wreath  ; 
then  goes  to  chair  by  table. 

Count  {to  Filippo).  What  is  it,  Filippo? 

FUippo.  Spoons,  your  lordship. 

Count.  Spoons  1 

FUippo.  Yes,  my  lord,  for  was  n*t  my 
lady  bom  with  a  golden  spoon  in  her  lady- 
ship's mouth,  and  we  have  n*t  never  so  much 
as  a  silver  one  for  the  golden  lips  of  her 
ladyship. 

Count.  Have  we  not  half  a  score  of  sil- 
ver spoons  ? 

Filippo.   Half  o'  one,  my  lord  I 

Count.    How  half  of  one  ? 

Filippo.  I  trod  upon  him  even  now,  my 
lord,  in  my  hurry,  and  broke  him.  aSo 

Count.   And  the  other  nine  ? 


FO^pa.  8old  !  but  shaU  I  not  bm* 
with  yoor  lordship's  leavie  to  hiii  Isiljiiiri 
eastle,  In  yoor  lordship's  and  hsr  Isif 
ship's  name,  and  oonfer  with  hsr  hfy 
ship's  senesdial,  and  so  deaeead  agsia  vd 
some  of  her  ladyship's  own  apmuteaaMM? 
Coimf.  Why — no,  man.  OalysseM 
olothbedean.  ^£ntF!%a 

Lady  Oiovanna*  Ay,  ay,  tfaia  fsded  w- 
boo  was  the  mode 
In  Floreaee  ten  years  baek.  What'thMf 
aseroll  ^i 

Finned  to  the  wreath. 

My  lord,  yoa  have  said  soaadb 
Of  this  poor  wreath  that  I  waa  bold  eas^ 
To  take  it  down,  if  bat  to  gnesa  whit  ftn^ 


Had  made  it;  and  I  find  a  written  seraO 
That  seems  to  ran  in  rhyminga.    Miglit  I 
read? 
Coimt.  Ay,  if  yon  will. 
Lady  Giovanna.  It  ahoald  be  if  yoassa 
(Reads.)  *  Dead  mountain.'  Kay,  for  wb 

coald  traee  a  hand 
So  wild  and  stagvering  ? 

Count,  Tim  was  penn'd,  nisiliMi 

Close  to  the  grating  on  a  winter  morn 
In  the  perpetual  twilight  of  a  prisoo,     i» 
When  he  that  made  it,  having  hb  riglit 

hand 
Lamed  in  the  battle,  wrote  it  with  his  left 
Lady  Giovanna.   O   heavens !   the  rery 
letters  seem  to  shake 
With  cold,  with  pain  perhaps,  poor  pcii- 

oner !    Well, 
TeU  me  the  words  —  or  better —  for  I  see 
There  goes  a  musical  score  along  witb 

them. 
Repeat  them  to  their  music. 

Count.  You  can  touch 

No  chord  in  me  that  would  not  answer  too 
In  music. 
Lady  Giovanna.     That  is  musically  ssid. 
[Count  takes  guitar.     Lady   GioTaons 
sits  listening  with  wreath  in  her  hand^ 
and  quietly  removes  scroll  and  places 
it  on  table  at  the  end  of  the  song. 
Count    (sings,    playing    guitar).    'Dead 
mountain   flowers,   dead   mountain- 
meadow  flowers,  310 
Dearer  than  when  you  made  your  mountain 

gay. 

Sweeter  than  any  violet  of  to-day. 
Richer  than  all  the  wide  world-wealth  of 
May, 
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To  me,  tho'  all  your  blooin  haa  died  away, 
Yoa  bloom  again,  dead  mountain-meadow 
flowers/ 

Enter  Elisabetta  wUh  doth. 

Elisabetta,  A  word  with  you,  my  lord  I 
Count  (singing),   '  O  mountain  flowers  I ' 
Elisabetta  (louder),  A  word,  my  lord  I 
Count  (sings),  *  Dead  flowers  ! ' 

Elisabetta  (louder).       A  word,  my  lord  I 
Count,   I  pray  you  pardon  me  again  I 

[Lady  Giovanna  looking  at  wreath. 

Count  (to  ElisabetUV  What  is  it  ? 

Elisabetta.   My  lora,  we  have  but  one 

piece  of  earthen-ware  to  serre  the  salad  in 

to  my  lady,  and  that  cracked  I  sai 

Count.   Why  then,  that  flower'd  bowl  my 

ancestor 

Fetch'd  from  the  farthest  east  —  we  never 

use  it 
For  fear  of  breakage  —  but  this  day  has 

brought 
A  great  occasion.  You  can  take  it,  nurse  I 
Elisabetta.  I  did  take  it,  my  lord,  but 
what  with  my  lady's  coming  that  had  so 
flurried  me,  and  what  with  the  fear  of 
breaking  it,  I  did  break  it,  my  lord;  it  is 
broken  1  330 

Count.  My  one  thing  left  of  value  in  the 
world  1 
No  matter  I    see  your  cloth  be  white  as 
snow ! 
Elisabetta      (pointing      thro'     umdovo). 
White  ?     I  warrant  thee,  my  son,  as  the 
snow  yonder  on  the   very  tip-top  o'  the 
mountain. 

Count,   And  yet,  to  speak  white  truth, 
my  good  old  mother, 
I  have  seen  it  like  the  snow  on  the  mo- 
raine. 
Elisabetta,   How  can  your  lordship  say 
so  ?    There,  my  lord  I     [Lays  doth, 
O  my  dear  son,  be  not  unkind  to  me.       339 
And  one  word  more.         [Going  —  returns. 
Count  (touching  guitar).  Good  !  let  it  be 

but  one. 
Elisabetta.  Hath  she  retum'd  thy  love  ? 
Count.  Not  yet  1 

Elisabetta.  And  will  she  ? 

Count   (looking  at  Lady  Giovanna).    I 

scarce  beueve  it  I 
Elisabetta,  Shame  upon  her  then  I 

lExU. 
Count  (sings),    'Dead    mountain    flow- 
ers*— 


Ah  well,  my  nurse  has  broken 
The  thread  of  my  dead  flowers,  as  she  has 

broken 
My  china  bowl.    Bfy  memory  is  as  dead. 

[Goes  and  replaces  guitar. 
Strange  that  the  words  at  home  with  me 

so  long 
Should  fly  like  bosom  friends  when  needed 

most. 
So  by  your  leave,  if  you  would  hear  the 

rest. 
The  writing. 

Lady  Giovanna  (holding  wreath  toward 

him).  There  I   my  lord,  you  are  a 

poet,  349 

And  can  yon  not  imagine  that  the  wreath. 
Set,  as  you  say,  so  li^tly  on  her  head. 
Fell  with  her  motion  as  she  rose,  and  she, 
A  girl,  a  child,  then  but  fifteen,  however 
Flutter'd  or  flatter'd  by  your  notice  of  her. 
Was  yet  too  bashful  to  return  for  it  ? 
Count.  Was  it  so  indeed?  was  it  so? 

was  it  so  ? 
[Leans  forward  to  take   wreath,  and 

touches  Lady  Giovanna's  hand,  which 

she    withdraws    hastily ;     he  places 

wreath  on  comer  of  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna  (with  dignity).  I  did  not 

say,  my  lord,  that  it  was  so; 
I  said  you  might  imagine  it  was  so.         358 

Enter  Fnjppo  with  bowl  of  salad,  which  he 
places  on  talie. 

Filippo,  Here  's  a  fine  salad  for  my  lady, 
for  tho  we  have  been  a  soldier,  and  ridden 
by  his  lordship's  side,  and  seen  the  red  of 
the  battle-fiela,  yet  are  we  now  drill-ser- 
geant to  his  lordship's  lettuces,  and  profess 
to  be  great  in  green  things  and  in  ^en- 
stuff. 

Lady  Giovanna.  I  thank  thee,  good  Fi- 
lippo. [Exit  Filippo. 

Enter  Elisabetta  with  bird  on  c  dish  which 
she  places  on  table. 

Elisabetta  (close  to  table).  Here 's  a  fine 
fowl  for  my  lady;  I  had  scant  time  to  do 
him  in.  I  hope  he  be  not  underdone,  for 
we  be  undone  in  the  doing  of  him.  370 

Lady  Giovanna.  I  thank  you,  my  good 
nurse. 

Filippo  (re-entering  with  plate  of  prunes). 
And  here  are  fine  fruits  for  my  ladv  — 
prunes,  my  lady,  from  the  tree  that  my  lord 
nimself  planted  here  in  the  blossom  of  his 
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boyhood — and  so  I,  Filippo^  beingi  with 
your  ladyship's  pardon,  and  as  your  hidy- 
sbip  knows,  his  lordship's  own  foster- 
brothery  would  commend  them  to  your 
ladyship's  most  peculiar  appreeiation.      380 

IPitt  pUtU  on  iabU. 
ElMbetta,  illippo ! 

Lady  Giowmna  (Count  leads  her  to  table). 

Will  yoQ  not  eat  with  me,  my  lord  ? 

CamL  leannot; 

Not  a  morsel,  not  one  morseL    I  have 

broken 
My  fast   already.     I    will   pledge   yoo. 

Wine! 
Filippo,  wine  I 

iSiiM  near  table ;  Filippo  brings  flasks 

jaistkeCoani's  goblet, then  Lady  Gio- 

Tanna's;  Elisabettasfoiuff  ai  the  back 

q^Lady  Giovanna's  chair. 

Count  It  is  but  thin  and  oold, 

Not  like  the  vintage  blowing  round  your 

castle. 
We    lie    too   deep  down  in  the  shadow 

here. 
Your  ladyship  lives  higher  in  the  sun. 

[Tkeg  pledge  eacA  other  and  drink. 

Lady  UiotMmna,  If  I  might  send  you 

down  a  flask  or  two  389 

Of  that  same  vintage?    There  is  iron  in 

it 
It  has  been  much  commended  as  a  medi- 
cine. 
I  give  it  my  sick  son,  and  if  you  be 
Not  quite  recovered  of  your  wound,  the 

wine 
Might  help  you.    None  has  ever  told  me 

yet 
The  story  of  your  battle  and  your  wound. 

Filippo  (coming  fitrward).   I  can  tell  you, 
my  lady,  I  can  tell  yon. 

Elisabetta.   Filippo  I   will  you  take   the 
word  out  of  vour  master's  own  mouth  ? 

Filippo.    Was  it  there  to  take  ?     Put  it 

there,  my  lord.  401 

Counl.  Giovanna,  my  dear  lady,  in  this 

same  battle 

We  had  been  beaten  —  they  were  ten  to 

one. 
The   trumpets    of    the    fight    had   echo'd 

down, 
I  and  Filippo  here  bad  done  onr  best. 
And,  having  passed  unwounded  from  the 

field, 
Were  seated  sadly  at  a  fountain  side. 
Our  horses  grazing  by  us,  when  a  troop. 


Laden  with  booty  and  with  a  flag  ei 
Ta'enintheflght  — 
FUi/mo.  Ay,  hot  we  fought  for  it  Vidi^ 

EUsabetta,     raippot 

Count  A  tioopof  hons^ 

FO^ppa.  Fivehndndl 

Count  Sftyflf^l 

FU^po.  And  we  kill'd 'em  by  the  se«l 

EUsabetta.  Filippo  I 

FU^po.  Well,  well,  wdll   I  hits  aj 

toogiie. 

Count  We  may  have  left  their  fifty  Iw 

fay  flve.  414 

However,  staying  not  to  oonnt  how  anqr, 

But  anger'd  at  their  flaunting  of  our  flig, 

We  monnted,  and  we  daah'd  into  ths  httit 

of  'em. 
I  wore  the  lady's  oh^let  roond  my  as^; 
It  served  me  for  a  Uessed  roaaiy. 
I  am  sure  that  more  than  one  nave  Mkm 
owed  4» 

His  death  to  the  oharm  in  it. 
EUsabetta.  Hear  that,  my  hdj ! 

Count,  1  cannot  tell  how  long  we  itnm 
before 
Onr  horses  fell  beneath  ns;  down  we  west 
Cmsh'd,  haek'd  at,  trampled   underfosL 

The  night. 
As    some     cold  -  manner'd     friend    mtj 

strangely  do  ns 
The  truest  service,  had  a  touch  of  froet 
That  helped  to  check  the  flowing  of  tbe 

blood. 
My  last  sight  ere  I  swoon'd  was  one  sveet 

face 
Crown'd  with  the  wreath.     That  seemed  to 
come  and  go.  4^ 

Thev  left  us  there  for  dead  I 

1  _ 

Elinahetta.  Hear  that,  my  Isdr ! 

Filippo.  Aj,  and  I  left  two  fingers  there 
for  dead.  See,  my  lady  I  {Showing  kit 
hand.) 

Lady  Giovanna.   I  see,  filippo  ! 

Filippo.  And  I  have  small  hope  of  thE 
gentleman  gout  in  my  great  toe. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Ana  why,  Filippo  ? 

[^Smiling  abtendf 

Filippo.   I  left  him  there  for  dead  too. 

Elisabetta.  She  smiles  at  him  —  how  hsrd 
the  woman  is  I 
My  lady,  if  your  ladyship  were  not         am> 
Too  proud  to  look  upon  the  garland,  voa 
Would  find  it  stain'd  — 

Count  (rising).  Silenee,  Elisabetta  I 
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EUiobeita.  Stain'd  with  the  blood  of  the 
best  heart  that  ever 
Beat  for  one  woman. 

IPoinis  to  wreath  on  cAotr. 
Ladjf  Giovarma  (ritmg  iUnoly),  I  can  eat 

no  nMwe  I 
Count  Ton  have  bat  trifled  with  our 
homely  salad, 
Bat  dallied  with  a  single  lettuce-leaf; 
^fot  eaten  anything. 

Itody  Giavanna.       Nay,  nay,  I  cannot. 
roa  know,  my  lord,  I  told  you  I  was 

troubled. 
lij  one  child  Florio  lying  still  so  sick, 
[  boond  myself,  and  by  a  solemn  tow,     450 
Fhat  I  would  touch  no  flesh  till  he  were 

well 
EIere»  or  else  well  in  heayen,  where  all  is 
weU. 
[Elisabetta  dears  table   of  bird  and 
Bolad:  Filippo  inaicke$  up  the  olate 
of  prunes  tmd  hoUU  them  to  lmAj 
Giovanna. 
FiUppo.  But  the  prunes,  my  lady,  from 
the  tree  that  his  lordship  — 

Lady  Giovanna.  Not  now,  illippo.    My 
lord  Federigo, 
Can  I  not  speak  with  you  once  more  alone  ? 
Count,  Ton  hear,  Filippo  ?    My  good  fel- 
low, go. 

PUippo.  But  the  prunes  that  yoorlord- 
abip  — 

EUeabeUa.  Filippo! 

Couni.   kj^  prune  our  company  of  thine 

own,  and  go  I 
Bluabetia.  Filippo !  460 

Filippo  {turning).   Well,  well  I  the  wo- 
men !  [^Ezit. 
Count.  And  thou  too  leave  us,  my  dear 

nurse,  alone. 
Elisabetta  (folding  up  doth  and  aoing). 
And  roe  too  f  Ay,  the  dear  nurse  will  leave 
yoa  alone;  bat,  for  all  that,  she  that  has 
eaten  the  yolk  is  scarce  like  to  swallow  the 
sheU. 

[Turns  and  curtseys  stiffly  to  Lady 
Giovanna,  then  exit.  Lady  Giovanna 
takes  out  diamond  necklace  from  cas- 
ket. 
Lady  Giovanna.  I  have  anger'd  your 
good  nurse;  these  old-world  servants 
Are  all  bat  flesh  sind  blood  with  those  they 
aerre.  470 

My  lord,  I  have  a  present  to  return  yoa, 
And  afterwards  a  boon  to  crave  of  you. 


Count.  No,  mv  most  honor'd  and  loii|^ 
worshipt  lad^. 
Poor  Federigo  degli  Alberighi 
Takes  nothing  in  return  from  too  ezoept 
Return  of  his  affection  —  can  deny 
Nothing  to  you  that  yoa  require  of  him. 
Lady  Giovanna.  Then  I  require  yon  to 
take  back  your  diamonds — 

[Offering  neeldaee- 
I  doubt  not  thev  are  yours.  No  other  heart 
Of  such  magnificence  in  courtesy  480 

Beats  —  out  of  heaven.     They  seem'd  toe 

rich  a  prize 
To  trust  with  any  messenger.    I  came 
Li  person  to  return  them. 

[Count  draws  back. 
If  the  phrase 
'  Return '  displease  yoa,  we  will  say  —  ex- 
change them. 
For  your  —  for  your  — 

Count  (takes  a  step  toward  her  and  then 
iMck).      For  mine  —  and  what  of 
mine? 
Lady  Giovanna.  Well,  shall  we  say  this 

wreath  and  your  sweet  rhymes  ? 
Count.  But  have  you  ever  worn  my  dia- 
monds? 
Lady  Giov€mna.  No  I 
For  that  would  seem  accepting  of  your  love. 
I  cannot  bravo  my  brother  —  but  he  sure 
That  I  shall  never  marry  again,  my  lord  I 
Count.  Sure? 
Lady  Giovanna.   Yes  I 
Coiml.         Is  this  your  brother's  order  ? 
Lady  Giovanna.  No  I 

For  he  would  marry  me  to  the    richest 
roan  493 

In  Florence;  but  I  think  you  know  the  say- 
ing— 
*  Better  a  roan  without  riches,  than  riches 
without  a  man.' 
Count.   A   noble  saying  —  and  acted  on 
would  yield 
A  nobler  breed  of  men  and  women.     Lady, 
I  find  you  a  shrewd  bargainer.   The  wreath 
That  once  you  wore  outvalues  twenty-fold 
The  diamonds  that  you  never  deign'd  to 

wear. 
But  lay  them  there  for  a  moment ! 

[Points  to  table.   Lady  Giovanna  places 
necklace  on  table. 

And  be  jroa 
Gracious  enough  to  let  me  know  the  boon 
By  granting  which,  if  aught  be  mine  to 
grant,  yot 
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I  ihoiild  be  made  mare  hmppj  then  I  lioped 
Erer  to  be  again. 

Ladff  Qiooiuma*  Then  keep  joor  wieath, 
Bnt  Toa  will  find  me  a  ahiewd  bargainer 

•tilL 
I  eannot  keep  your  dianKindii,  for  the  gift 
I  aak  for,  to  aiy  mind  and  at  this  preient 
Ontralnea  all  the  jeweb  apon  earth. 
Cawd.  It  shoold  be  lore  that  thoa  oni- 

TalneaalL 
Yon  speak  like  lore,  and  yet  yon  lore  me 

not.  sto 

I  have  nothing  in  thu  world  bat  lore  for 

yoQ. 
Lady  Giaoanna,  Lo?e  ?  it  tf  love,  lore 

for  my  dying  boy, 
Moves  me  to  ask  it  of  yon. 

ComiL  What?  my  time? 

Is  it  my  time  ?    WeU,  I  can  giro  my  time 
To  him  thet  is  a  part  of  yon,  yoor  son. 
Shall  I  retnm  to  the  eastle  with  yon? 

Shall  I 
Sit  by  him,  read  to  him*  tell  him  my  tales^ 
Sing  him  my  songs  ?  You  know  that  I  can 

tonen 
The  gittem  to  some  purpose. 

Imw  Giooarma,  No,  not  that  I 

I  thank  jron  heartily  for  that — and  yon, 
I  doabt  not  from  your  noUeness  of  na- 
ture, pi 
Wm  pardon  me  for  asking  what  I  ask. 
Count.  Giovanna,  dear  GioTanna,  I  that 

once 
The  wildest  of  the  random  youth  of  Flor- 
ence 
Before  I  saw  you  —  all  my  nobleness 
Of  nature,  as  yon  deig^  to  call  it,  draws 
From  you,  and  from  my  oonstancy  to  you. 
No  more,  but  speak. 
Lady  Giovanna.  I  wilL     You  know  sick 

people, 
More  specially  sick  children,  have  strange 

fancies, 
Strange  longings;  and  to  thwart  them  in 

their  mood  530 

May  work  them  grievous  harm  at  times, 

may  even 
Hasten  their  end.    I  would  you  had  a  son  f 
It  might  be  easier  then  for  you  to  make 
Allowance    for    a    mother  —  her  —  who 

comes 
To  rob  you  of  your  one  delight  on  earth. 
How  often  has  my  sick  boy  yearn'd  for 

this  I 
I  have  put  him  off  as  often;  but  to-day 


I  daied  not — so  nuuih 


For  last  day's  jooraey.    I  was 


He  gave  me  his  hand  :  'I  ahonld  bs  ml 

again  ^i 

If  the  good  Coont  would  give  me — ' 
CouhL  Giveme^ 

.    Lady  Giovanna.  *Bkhikm! 

Count  Uiartg  bad:\  Myldeoal 
Lady  CHoaoKma.    Xm,  your  fideoi^  Fai- 

eiigo  I 
CofmL  Alas,  I  eannot  t 
Ladjf Gwpofmtu       CanBoiT    Efsaiol 
I  lear^  as  mneh.    O  this  naimppy  vsridl 
How  shall  I  break  it  to  him  ?  how  ibsD  I 

teUhim? 
The  boy  may  die;  more  blcmed  wevs  tk 

rags 
Of  some  pale  beg|^ar-womaB  seeking  slot 
For  her  siek  son,  if  he  were  like  to  fire, 
Than  all  my  ehildless  wealth,  if  mine  suit 

die. 
I  was  to  Uame — the  love  yon  said  jss 

hare  me —  sp 

My  lord,  we  thank  yon  for  yoor  enteitsiB- 

ment, 

[WUk  a  Mtaidy  cmttts. 
And  so  retnm — Heaven  help  bun!— to 

our  son.  [Tww. 

Count   (rushes  fonnard).  Stay,  staj,  I 

am  most  unlucky,  most  unhappy ! 
Yon  never  had  looked  in  on  me  before, 
And  when  you  came  and  dipt  your  soTe^ 

eign  head 
Thro'  these  low  doors,  you  ask'd  to  eat  witL 

me. 
I  had  but  emptiness  to  set  before  you. 
No,  not  a  draught  of  milk,  no,  not  an  egg, 
Nothing  but  my  brave  bird,  my  noble  fal- 
con, 5«C 
My  comrade  of  the  house,  and  of  the  field. 
She  had  to  die  for  it  —  she  died  for  yon. 
Perhaps  I  thought  with  those  of  old,  the 

nobler 
The  victim  was,  the  more  acceptable 
Might  be  the  sacrifice.     I  fear  you  searoe 
Will  thank  me  for  your  entertainment  now. 
Lady  Giovanna  (returning).  I  bear  with 

him  no  ^onger. 
Count.  No,  madonna  I 

And  he  will  have  to  bear  with  it  as  he 


may. 
Lady   Giooanna,  I  break  with  him  for 
ever  1 
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Count.  Yes,  GioTanna, 

Bat  he  will  keep  fajs  love  to  jou  for  erer  I 
Lady  Giovanna,   You  ?  you  ?  not  you  I 
My  brother  I  my  hard  brother  1    570 

0  Federigo,  Federigo,  I  lore  you  I 

Spite  of  ten  thousand  brothers,  Federigo ! 

[Falls  at  his  feet. 
Count  (impetuously).   Why,  then  the  dy- 
ing of  my  noble  bird 

Hath  served  me  better  than  her  living — 
then        [Takes  diamonds  from  table. 

These  diamonds  are  both  yours  and  mine  — 
have  won 

Their  value  again  —  beyond  all  markets  — 
there, 

1  lay  them  for  the  first  time  round  your 

neck. 

[Lays  necklace  round  her  neck. 
And  then  this  chaplet  —  No  more  feuds, 

but  peace, 
Peace  and  conciliation  I    I  will  make      579 


Your  brother  love  me.    See,  I  tear  away 
The  leaves  were  darkened  by  the  battle  — 
[PuUs  leaves  off  and  throws  them  down. 

—  crown  you 
Again  with  the  same  crown  my  Queen  of 
Beauty. 

J  Places  wreath  on  her  head. 
most  think  that  the  dread 
garland 
Will  break  once  more  into  the  living  blos- 
som. 
Nay,  nay,  I  pray  you  rise. 

[httises  her  with  both  hands. 

We  two  together 

Will  hel^  to  heal  your  son  —  your  son  and 

mme  — 
We  shall  do  it  —  we  shall  do  it  I 

[Embraces  her. 
The  purpose  of  my  being  is  accomplished, 
And  1  am  happy  1 
Lady  Oiavanna.    And  I  too,  Federigo. 
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This  play,  as  we  learn  from  the  *  Memcnr  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  256)  was  begun  in  November,  1870,  after 
the  poet  had  finished  '  The  Falcon,'  and  completed  in  1880,  but  was  not  published  until  1884.  It 
was  produced  by  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  January,  1881,  and  ran  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  nights.     The  story  ia  from  Plutarch. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiC 


OALATIAin 


BOMAHI 


SnroBn,  on  ex-Teirarch, 
BnniATUt,  a  Tetrareh. 
Attendant. 
Boy. 

ARToinvs,  a  Bownan  OeneraL 

PuSLIUt. 


Phi 

Camma,  toife  0/  8innaiu*t  cJterwordi 
Priestess  in  the  Temple  of  Artemdt, 
Maid, 

Nobleman, 
jsessenffer. 


THE  CUP 

ACT  I 

Scene  I.  —  Distant  View  of  a  City 

OF  Galatia 

As  (he  curtain  rises,  Priestesses  are  heard 
singing  in  the  Temple.  Boy  discovered  on 
a  pathway  among  Rocks,  picking  grapes. 
A  party  of  Roman  Soldiers,  guarding  a 
prisoner  in  chains,  come  dawn  the  pathway 
and  exeunU 


Enter  Gtnorix  (looking  round).     Singing 

ceases. 

Synorix.  Pine,  beech  and  plane,  oak,  wal- 
nut, apricot, 

Vine,  cypress,  poplar,  myrtle,  bowering- 
in 

The  city  where  she  dwells.  She  past  me 
here 

Three  years  ago  when  I  was  flying  from 

My  tetrarchy  to  Rome.  I  almost  touch'd 
her  — 

A  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  mndo 
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Among  lier  maidens  to  this  temple  —  O 

Gods! 
She  IB  my  fate  —  else  wherefore  has  my 

fate 
Brought  me  again  to  her  own  city  ?  — 

married 
Since  —  married    Sinnatus,    the    tetrarch 

here  —  w 

Bat  if  he  be  conspirator,  Rome  will  chain 
Or  slay  him.     I   may  trust  to  gain   her 

then 
When  I  shall  have  my  tetrarchy  restored 
By  Rome,   our  mistress,  grateful   that   I 

show'd  her 
The  weakness  and   the  dissonance  of  our 

clans, 
And  how  to  crush  them  easily.     Wretched 

race  I 
And  once  I  wished  to  scourge  them  to  the 

bones. 
But  in  this  narrow  breathing-time  of  life 
Is  Tengeance  for  its  own  sake  worth  the 

while, 
If  once  our  ends  are  gain'd  ?  and  now  this 

cup 30 

I  never  felt  such  passion  for  a  woman. 

[^Brings  out  a  ctip  and  scroll  from  under 
his  cloak. 
What  have  I  written  to  her  ? 

[Reading  the  scroll, 

*  To  the  admired  Camraa,  wife  of  Sinna- 
tus  tlie  Tetrarch,  one  who  years  ag^,  him- 
self an  adorer  of  our  great  goddess  Arte- 
mis, beheld  you  afar  off  worshipping  in  her 
temple,  and  loved  you  for  it,  sends  you  this 
cup  rescued  from  the  burning  of  one  of  her 
shrines  in  a  city  thro'  which  he  past  with 
the  Roman  army:  it  is  the  cup  we  use  in 
our  marriages.  Receive  it  from  one  who 
cannot  at  present  write  himself  other  than 

*  A  GaLATIAN  8ERV^NG  BY  FORCE  IN 

THE  Roman  Legion.' 

[  Turns  and  looks  up  to  Boy. 
Boy,  dost  thou  know  the  house  of  Sinna- 
tus? 
Boy.   These  grapes  are  for  the  house  of 
Sinnatus  — 
Close  to  the  temple. 

Synorix.  Yonder  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Synorix  (aside).  That  I 

With  all  my  range  of  women  should  yet 

shun 
To  meet  her  face   to   face  at  once  !     My 
boy,     IBoy  comes  down  rocks  to  him. 


Take   thou  this    letter  and  this  eap  te 
Gamma,  p 

The  wife  of  Sinnatos. 

Boy.  Groing  or  gone  tx^j 

To  hunt  with  Simiatos. 

SyfUfrix,  Thai  matteis  not 

Take  thou  this  cap  and  leave  it  at  kr 
doors. 

{Cfivei  the  aqt  and  weroU  to  the  Boy. 
will*  my  lord. 
ITakes  his  basket  of  gnqfei  and  ok 

Enter  AirroNroa. 

Antonius  (meeting  the  Boy  as  he  gees  mtf). 
Why,  whither  runs  the  bqjr  ? 
Is  that  the  cup  you    rescued   from  the 
fire? 
Synorix.  I  send  it  to  the  wife  of  Sioiii- 
tus, 
One  half  besotted  in  religions  rites. 
You  come  here  with  your  soldiers  to  en- 
force 
The  long-withholden  tribute;  yon  suspeet 
This  Sinnatus  of  playing  paUiotism,        so 
Which  in  your  sense  is  treason.    Yoa  bare 

yet 
No  proof  against  him.     Now  this  pioas 

cup 
Is  passport  to  their  house,  and  open  arms 
To  him  who  gave  it;  and  once  there  I  war- 
rant 
I  worm  thro'  all  their  windings. 

Antonius.  If  you  prosper, 

Our  Senate,  wearied  of  their  tetrarchies, 
Their  quarrels  with  themselves,  their  spites 

at  Rome, 
Is  like  enough  to  cancel  them,  and  throne 
One   king   above  them   all,  who   shall  be 

true 
To  the  Roman;  and  from  what  I  heard  in 
Rome,  <» 

This  tributarv  crown  mav  fall  to  vou. 
Synorix.   The    king,   the    crown !    their 
talk  in  Rome  ?  is  it  so  ? 

[Antonius  nods. 
Well  —  I  shall  serve  Galatia  taking  it. 
And  save  her  from  herself,  and  be  to  Rome 
More  faithful  than  a  Roman. 

[  Turns  and  sees  Cam  ma  coming. 

Stand  aside, 
Stand  aside;  here  she  comes  ! 

[  Watching  Cam  ma  as  she  enters  vitk 
her  Maid. 
Comma  (to  Maid).   Where  is  he,  girl  ? 
Maid.  You  kuow  the  waterfall 
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That  in  the  sammer  keeps  the  mountain 

side, 
But  after  rain  o'erleaps  a  jutting  rock      69 
And  shoots  three  hundred  feet. 

Comma.  The  stag  is  there  ? 

Maid,  Seen  in  the  thicket  at  the  bottom 
there 
But  jester-even. 

Comma,  Good  then,  we  will  climb 

The  mountain  opposite  and  watch  the  chase. 

[  They  descend  the  rocks  and  exeunt. 

Synorix  (watching  her),  (Aside,)  The  bust 

of  Juno,  and  the  brows  and  eyes 

Of  Venus;  face  and  form  unmatchable  f 

Antonius,   Why  do  you  look  at  her  so 

lingeringly  ? 
Synorix,  To  see  if  years  have  changed 

her. 
Antonius   (sarcastically).    Lore  her,   do 

yon? 
Synorix.   I  envied  Sinnatus  when  he  mar- 
ried her. 
Antonius.   She  knows  it  ?    Ha  I 
Synorix.        She  —  no,  nor  even  my  face. 
Antonius.   Nor  Sinnatus  either? 
Synorix.  No,  nor  Sinnatus. 

Antonius.   Hot-blooded !     I  have   heard 
them  say  in  Rome,  81 

That  your  own  people  cast  you  from  their 

bounds 
For  some  unprincely  violence  to  a  woman, 
As  Rome  did  Tarquin. 

Synorix.  Well,  if  this  were  so 

I  here  return  like  Tarquin  —  for  a  crown. 
Antonius,   And  may  be  foiled  like   Tar- 
quin, if  you  follow 
Not  the  dry  light  of  Rome's  straight-going 

policy. 
But  the  fool-fire  of  love  or  lust,  which  well 
May  make  you  lose  yourself,  may  even 

drown  you 
In  the  good  regard  of  Rome. 

Synorix.  Tut  —  fear  me  not; 

I  ever  had  my  victories  among  women.     91 
I  am  most  true  to  Rome. 

Antonius  (aside).  I  hate  the  man  I 

What  filthy  tools  our  Senate  works  with ! 

Still 
I  must  obey  them.     (Aloud.)    Fare  you 
well.  IGoing. 

Synorix.      Farewell  I 
Antonius  (stopping).    A  moment  I    If  yon 
track  this  Sinnatus 
In  any  treason,  I  give  yon  here  an  order 

IProducet  a  paper. 


To  seize  upon  him.    Let  me  sign  it.    (Signs 

it.)    There  — 
*  Antonius,  leader  of  the  Roman  Legion.' 
[^Hands  the  paper  to  Synorix.     Goes  up 

pathuxiy  ana  exit. 
Synorix,   Woman    again  I  —  but    I    am 

wiser  now. 
No  rushing  on  the  game  —  the  net,  —  the 

net.  100 

IShouts  of  *  Sinnatus  1  Sinnatus! '    TTien 

horn. 
Looking  off  stage."]    He  comes,  a  rough, 

blufiF,  simple-looking  fellow. 
If  we  may  judge  the  kernel  by  the  husk, 
Not  one  to  keep  a  woman's  fealty  when 
Assailed  by  Craft  and  Love.  I  'U  join  with 

him; 
I  may  reap  something  from  him  —  come 

upon  her 
Again,  perhaps,  to-day  —  her.      Who  are 

with  him  ? 
I  see  no  face  that  knows  me.    Shall  I  risk  it? 
I  am  a  Roman  now,  they  dare  not  touch  me. 
I  will. 

Enter  Sinkatub,  Huntsmen  and  hounds. 

Fair  sir,  a  happy  day  to  you  I 
You  reck  but  little  of  the  Roman  here,    no 
WhUe  you  can  take  your  pastime  in  the 
woods. 
Sinnatus.    Ay,    ay,    why    not  ?      What 

would  you  with  me,  man  ? 
Synorix.   I  am  a  lifelong  lover  of  the 
chase, 
And  tho'  a  stranger  fain  would  be  allow'd 
To  join  the  hunt. 

Sinnatus.  Your  name  ? 

Synorix,  Strato,  my  name. 

Sinnatus.  No  Roman  name  ? 
Synorix.      A  Greek,  my  lord;  yon  know 
That  we  Galatians  are  both  Greek  and 
Gaul. 

^Shouts  and  horns  in  the  distance. 
Sinnatus,   Hillo,  the  stag !   (To  Synorix.) 
What,  you  are  all  unfumish'd  ? 
Give  him  a  bow  and  arrows  —  follow  — 
follow. 

lExit,  followed  by  Huntsmen, 
Synorix.  Slowly  but  surely  —  till  I  see 
my  way.  lao 

It  is  the  one  step  in  the  dark  beyond 
Onr  expectation,  that  amazes  us. 

[Distant  shouts  and  horns. 
HiUo  I  Hillo  I 

[Exit  Synorix.    Shouts  and  horns. 
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Scene  II 

A  Room  in  the  Tetrarch's  House 

Rescoed  figuret  cm  tint  woBm,  Evmmg. 
MwmUgfU  cutMe.  A  eoudk  wkh  euikumi 
anU,  A  smaUtablewiikaJlagontfwmef 
aipBfplaU  of  grapei^  eiCt  al»o  the  ciyy  <^ 
Scene  L    Adair  with  drapery  en  d. 

Camma  enUn^  and  opem  emrtame  cf  ipa»- 

dom. 


Comma,  Ko  Sinmitiii  yet — and  there 
the  risiiig  moon. 
[TVite  ^  a  dihem  and  sUt  em  couch. 
Plays  and  emge, 

Motm  on  die  field  and  die  foem, 
Moon  OB  die  waste  and  die  wold. 

Moon  brinf  him  home,  bring  him  home, 
Sale  from  die  dark  and  the  eold. 

Home,  sweet  mooo,  bring  him  home. 
Home  with  the  floek  to  the  fold^ 

Safe  from  die  wolf  ^ 

(Litienmg,)    Is  he  ooming  ?    I  thought  I 

hMid 
A  footstep.    No»  not  yet    They  tmj  that 

Rome  lo 

Sprang  from  a  wolf.    I  fear  m j  dear  lord 

mizt 
With  some  conspiracy  against  the  wolf. 
This  mountain  shepherd  never  dream'd  of 

Rome.  [Singe, 

Safe  from  the  wolf  to  the  fold  — 

And  that  great  break  of  precipice  that  runs 
Thro'  all  the  wood,  where  twenty  years  ago 
Huntsman  and  hound  and  deer  were  all 

neck-broken ! 
Nay,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Simnatus  foUowed  bg  Stkorix. 

Sinnattu  (angrily),   I  tell  thee,  my  good 
fellow, 
My  arrow  struck  the  stag. 

Synorix,  But  was  it  so  ? 

Nay,  you  were  further  off;    besides  the 
wind  ao 

Went  with  my  arrow. 

Sinnatut,  I  am  sure  /  struck  him. 

Synorix.   And  I  am  just  as  sure,  my  lord, 
/  struck  him. 
(Aside.)     And   I  may  strike  your  game 
when  yon  are  gone. 


Gomel  eonie,  vo  vfll  not 
ral  aboDt  tlm  stag. 
I  have  had  a  weair  day  in  wateUng  jsa. 
Yooia  must  have  oean  a  weaaar.    fist  sil 

Mt. 

And  take  a   hnntei^a  irangBanee  oa  tib 


Sinmahte.  No,  no — we  haveaaften— vi 

an  heated.    Wine  I 
Gonmo.  Who  ia  oar  gnest  f 
Simiatui,  Stxato  he  eoUs  hnasdL 

[Camma  o^bv  wime  to  Synotii^  aUi 
Sinnatoa  ftirfpt  hMeeettfi 
Smnaim.  I  pleoge  joa»  Stnto. 

[JMib. 
Synorix,  And  I  yon,  my  had. 

[Mais. 
Sinnahie  (eeemg  tke  cup  soif  to  CaaoBi). 
What's  here? 

Caauno.  A  itraage  gift  sent  to  am  to- 
day. 
A  sacred  enp  saTed  from  a  blasinjf  shriae  i* 
Of  onr  great  Goddess,  in  some  ei^  where 
Antooios  past    I  had  helieTed  the  Bens 
Made  war  anon  the  peoplea,  not  the  Goda 
Synorix.  Moat  like  the  city  rooe  agaiart 
Antonins, 
Whereon  he  fired  it,  and  the  sacred  shiias 
By  chance  was  burnt  along  with  it. 

Sinnatus.  Had  yon  then 

No  message  with  the  cup  ? 

Camma,  Why,  yes,  see  here. 

[^Gives  him  the  scroll. 
Sinnatus  (reads).  'To  the  admired 
Camma,  —  beheld  you  afar  off  —  loTed  yoe 
—  sends  you  this  cup  —  the  cup  we  use  in 
our  marriages — cannot  at  present  write 
himself  other  than 

'  A  Galatian  servino  bt  force  nr 

THE  Roman  Legion.' 

Serving  by  force  I    Were  there  no  boughs 

to  hang  on. 
Rivers  to  drown  in  ?     Serve  by  foree  ? 

No  force 
Could  make  me  serve  by  force. 

5ynmr.  ETow  then,  my  lotdT 

The  Roman  is  encampt  without  your  city  — 
The  force  of  Rome  a  thousand-fold  our 
own.  SI 

Must  all  Galatia  hang  or  drovni  herself  ? 
And  you  a  prince  and  tetrarch  in  this  pro- 
vince— 
Sinnatus.   Province  I 
Synorix,  Well,  weU,  they  call  it  so  in 
Rome. 
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Snmaiui  (anffnlv),  Proyinoe  I 
Synorix,  A  noble  anger  1  but  Antonins 
>-morrow  will  demand  yonr  tribute  — 

you, 
in  yon  make  war  ?    Have  jou  alliances  ? 
thynia,  Pontns,  Paphlagonia  ? 
e  ii»T.  h^  our  leagues  of  old  with  Ewt- 

em  kmgs. 
lere  is  my  hand  —  if  such  a  league  there 

be.  60 

liat  will  yoa  do  ? 

Sinnahu,  Not  set  myself  abroach 

lid  run  my  mind  out  to  a  ranaom  guest 
lio  join'a  me  in  the  hunt.    You  saw  my 

hounds 
rae  to  the  scent;  and  we  haye  two-legg'd 

dogs 
mong  us  who  can  smell  a  true  occasion, 
Bd  when  to  bark  and  how. 
Spnorix,  My  good  Lord  Sinnatus, 

ooee  was  at  the  hunting  of  a  lion. 
oQsed  by  the  clamor  of  the  chase  he  woke, 
UDC  to  the  front  of  the  wood  —  his  mon- 
arch mane 
riatled  about  his  quick  ears  —  he  stood 

there  70 

taring  upon  the  hunter.    A  score  of  dogs 
naw'd  at  his  ankles;  at  the  last  he  felt 
be  trouble  of  his  feet,  put  forth  one  paw, 
lew  foar,  and  knew  it  not,  and  so  re- 

main'd 
taring  upon  the  hunter.     And  this  Rome 
Till  crush  yon  if  you  wrestle  with  her; 

then, 
ftye  for  some  slight  report  in  her  own 

Senate, 
Baroe  know  what  she  has  done. 

(Aside.)  Would  I  could  moye  him, 
roydce  him  any  way  1     (Aloud.)    The 

Lady  Camma, 
Hse  I  am  sure  as  she  is  beautiful,  80 

Till  close  with  me  that  to  submit  at  once 
(  better  than  a  wholly  hopeless  war, 
•or  gallant  citizens  murder*d  all  in  yain, 
Mi.1iu.Uiid.  brother  gMh'd  to  death  in 

yam, 
ad  the  small  state  more  cruelly  trampled 

on 
ban  had  she  neyer  moyed. 
Comma.  Sir,  I  had  once 

.  boy  who  died  a  babe;  but  were  he  liy- 

ing 
nd  grown  to  man  and  Sinnatus  will'd  it,  I 
Foold  set  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 

flgfaif 


With  scarce  a  pang.    (Ritei.)    Sir,  if  a 
state  submit  90 

At  once,  she  may  be  blotted  out  at  once 
And  swallow'd  in  the  conqueror's  chronicle. 
Whereas  in  wars  of  freedom  and  defence 
The  glory  and  grief  of  battle  won  or  lost 
Solders  a  race  together  —  yea  —  tho'  they 

fail, 
The  names  of  those  who  fought  and  fell 

are  like 
A  bank'd-up  fire  that  flashes  out  again 
From  century  to  century,  and  at  iMt 
May  lead  them  on  to  yictory — I  hope 

so—  99 

Like  phantoms  of  the  Gods. 
Sinnahu.  Well  spoken,  wile. 

Synarix  (howmg).  Madam,    so    well    I 

yield. 
Sinnahu.      I  should  not  wonder 
If  Synoriz,  who  has  dwelt  three  years  in 

Rome 
And  wronrht  his  worst  against  his  natiye 

land. 
Returns  with  this  Antonius. 
Synarix.  What  is  Synoriz  ? 

Sinnatui.  Gralatian,  and  not  know  ?   This 
Synoriz 
Was  tetrarch  here,  and  tyrant  also  —  did 
Dishonor  to  our  wiyes. 

Synorix.  Perhaps  you  judse  him 

With  feeble  charity;  being  as  you  tell  me 
Tetrarch,   there  might    be  willing  wiyes 

enough 
To  feel  dishonor  honor. 

Camma.  Do  not  say  so. 

I  know  of  no  such  wiyes  in  all  Galsiia.  m 
There  may  be  courtesans  for  aught  I  know 
Whose  life  is  one  dishonor. 

*  Enter  Attendant. 

Attendant  (aMe).        My  lord,  the  men  I 
Sinnatus  (aside).  Our  anti-Roman  fm^ 

tion? 
Attendant  (aside).      Ay,  my  lord. 
Synorix  (overhearing),     (Aside.)  I  haye 
enoueh  —  their  anti-Roman  faction. 
Sinnatus  (aloud).  Some  friends  of  mine 
would  spesik  with  me  without 
You,  Strato,  niake  good  cheer  till  I  return. 

[ExiL 
Synorix.  I  haye  much  to  say,  no  tune  to 
say  it  in. 
First,  la^,  know  myself  am  that  Galatiaa 
Who  sent  the  cup. 
Comma.        I  thank  yon  from  my  haavt 
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Then  that  I  aarre  with  Rome 
to  aenre  Galatia.  m 

Tliat  is  my  aeeret;  keep  it,  or  70a  aeU 


To  tormeiit  and  to  daath.     [Comm^  eUmet, 

For  yoor  ear  ooly  — 
I  love  TOO  —  for  tout  lore  to  the  |^eat 

Godden. 
The  Romans  sent  me  here  a  spy  upon  70a, 
To  draw  70a  and  Toor  hushiuid  to  yoor 

doom. 
I  'd  sooner  die  than  do  it. 

[Taku  imU  paper  gioen  Idm  by  Antonina. 

This  paper  sign'd 
Antonins — will   700   take    it,  read   it? 
theiel 
Comma  (reads).  'Ton  are  to  aeiie  on 

Sinnatns,  —  if —  ' 
Synorix  (maidket  paper).    No  m<«e. 
What  follows  is  for  no  wife's  eyes.    O 
Cammay  130 

Rome  has  a  glimpse  of  this  eonspirao7; 
Rome  noTer  7et  hath  spar'd  conspirator. 
Horrible  I  fla7ing,  sooarging,  emeifyiiig  — 
Camma.  I  am  tender  enough.    Why  do 

70a  pnetiM  oa  me  r    ^  ' 

Sjfnorix.   Mfhj  should  I  practise  on  70U  ? 
How  Tou  wrong  me  ! 
I  am  sure  of  beinff  eyery  way  malign'd. 
And  if  70a  should  betray  me  to  7onr  hus- 
band— 
Camma,  Will  you  betra7  him  b7  this 

order? 
Synorix.  See, 

I  tear  it  all  to  pieces,  never  dream'd 
Of  acting  on  it.  [7>art  the  paper. 

Camma,  I  owe  you  thanks  for  ever. 

Synorix,   Hath  Sinnatus  never  told  you 
of  this  plot  ?  141 

Camma,   What  plot  ? 
Synorix,    A  chOd's  sand-castle  on  the 
beach 
FoK  the  next  wave,  —  all  seen,  —  all  calcu- 
lated, 
All  known  by  Rome.     No  chance  for  Sin- 
natus. 
Camma,   Why  said  you  not  as  much  to 

my  brave  Sinnatus  ? 
Synorix,  Brave  —  ay  —  too  brave,  too 
over-confident. 
Too  like  to  ruin  himself,  and  you,  and  me  ! 
Who  else,  with  this  black  thunderbolt  of 

Rome 
Above  him,  would  have  chased  the  stag 
to-day  M«  I 


In  the  full  fMe  of  an  tha  Roauui  en^t 
A  mirade  that  they  let  liimlioiiiaaguBi 
Not  eanghty  maim^  liiimAmA  Un. 

[Camma  sMisa 

(Aeide.)    I  have  nsade  bar  tmaMa 

(A2oiMf.)    I  know  they  msHi  to  tortn 

him  to  death. 
I  dan  not  tall  him  ho  w  I  aasM  to  kMv  it; 
I  dnnt  not  tmst  him  with  —  ay  tmwg 

Rome 
To  serve  Galatia;  yon  heard  him  en  tb 

letter. 
Notaayaamnoh?    laR  botaaidMBnek 
I  am  aora  I  told  him  that  lua  plot  m 

folly. 
I  say  it  to  yoo — yon  are  wiaar — Bom 

knows  ally 
Hot  yoo  know  not  the  aavagny  of  Rons. 
Coauno.    O  I  —  have  yon  power  wilk 
Rome  ?  use  it  for  mm  I  nk 

Synorix.  Alas  I    I  have  bo  soeh  peaar 
with  Roma.    AU  that 
Lies  mth  Antonina. 

[As  if  struck   by  a    swidea  Ooafk 
CoaMi  oeer  to  her. 

He  will  pass  toHBonov 
In  the  gray  dawn  before  the  Tenoiple  dooia 
Yon  hava  beantjr, —  O,  great  beaa^,-* 

and  Antonius, 
So  gracious  toward  women,  never  yet 
Flung  back  a  woman's  prayer.     Hesd  to 

him, 
I  am  sure  you  will  prevail. 

Camma,  Still  —  I  should  teD 

My  husband. 

Synorix,      Will  he  let  yon  plead  for  kin 
To  a  Roman  ? 

Camma,      I  fear  not. 
Synorix,  Then  do  not  tell  hioL 

Or  tell  him,  if  yon  will,  when  you  retom, 
When  you  have  charm'd  our  general  into 
mercy,  17s 

And  all  is  safe  again.    O  dearest  lady, 
[Murmurs    of  'Sjmorixl     Synorix  I' 
heard  outside. 
Think,  —  torture,  —  death,  —  and  come. 

Camma,  1  will,  I  wiQ 

And  I  will  not  betray  jou. 

Synorix  (aside,  as  Smnatus  enters). 

Stand  apart 

Enter  Sinnatus  and  Attendant. 

Sinnatus,    Thou  art  that  Synorix  I    Ooa 
whom  thou  bast  wroog'd 
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Without  there  knew  thee  with  Antonitis. 
They  howl  for  thee,  to  rend  thee  head  from 
limb. 
Synorix,   I  am  mnch  malign'd.  I  thought 

to  serve  Galatia. 
Sinnatus,  Serre    thyself    first,   villain  I 
They  shall  not  harm  180 

]My  guest  within  my  house.  There  I  {points 

to  door)  there  !  this  door 
Opens  upon  the  forest !     Out,  begone  1 
Henceforth  I  am  thy  mortal  enemy. 

Synorix.   However,  I  thank  thee  (draws 
his  sword) ;  thou  hast  saved  my  life. 

[Exit. 
Sinnatus  (to  Attendant).   Return  and  tell 
them  Synorix  is  not  here. 

[^Exit  Attendant. 
What  did  that  villain  Synorix  say  to  yon  ? 
Camnia.   Is  he  —  that  —  Synorix  ? 
Sinnatus.  Wherefore  should  you  doubt 
it? 
One  of  the  men  there  knew  him. 

Comma,  Only  one, 

And  he  perhaps  mistaken  in  the  face. 
Sinnatus.  Come,  come,  could  he  deny  it  ? 
What  did  he  say  ?  190 

Comma.  What  should  he  say  ? 
Sinnatus.   What  should  he  say,  my  wife  I 
He  should  say  this,  that   being  tetrarch 

once 
His  own  true  people  cast  him  from  their 

doors 
Like  a  base  coin. 

Comma.  Not  kindly  to  them  ? 

Sinnatus.  Kindly  ? 

O,  the  most  kindly  prince  in  all  the  world  I 
Would    clap   his   honest  citizens   on   the 

back, 
Bandy  their  own  rude  jests  with  them,  be 

curious 
About  the   welfare  of  their  babes,  their 

wives, 
O,  ay  —  their  wives  —  their  wives  I    What 

should  he  say  ? 
He  should  say  nothing  to  my  wife  if  I     aoo 
Were  by  to  throttle  him  !     He  steep'd  him- 
self 
In  all  the  lust  of  Rome.    How  should  you 

gpuess 
What  manner  of  beast  it  is  ? 

Comma.  Yet  he  seem'd  kindly. 

And  said  he    loathed  the  cruelties    that 

Rome 
Wrought  on  her  vassals. 
Sinnatut,  Did  he,  honest  man  ? 


Comma.  And  you,   that  seldom  brook 
the  stranger  here, 
Have  let  him  hunt  the  stag  with  you  to- 
day. 
Sinnatus.  I  warrant  yen  now,  he  said  he 

struck  the  stag. 
Comma.  Why,    no,    he    never    touch'd 

upon  the  stag. 
SinncUus.  Why,   so    I  said,  my  arrow. 
Well,  to  sleep.  a  10 

[Goes  to  close  door. 
Comma.  Nay,   close  not   yet  the  door 
upon  a  night 
That  looks  half  day. 

Sinnatus.  True;  and  my  friends  may  spy 
him 
And  slay  him  as  he  runs. 

Comma.  He  is  eone  already. 

O,  look,  —  yon  grove  upon  the  mountain, 

—  white 
In  the  sweet  moon  as  with  a  lovelier  snow  I 
But  what  a  blotch  of    blackness  under- 
neath 1 
Sinnatus,  you  remember  —  yea,  you  must. 
That  there  three  years  ago  —  the  vast  vine- 
bowers 
Ran  to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  and  dropt 
Their  streamers  earthward,  which  a  breeze 

of  May  aao 

Took  ever  and  anon,  and  open'd  out 

The  purple  zone  of  hill  and  heaven.   There 

You  told  your  love;  and  like  the  swaying 

vines  — 
Yea,  —  with  our  eyes,  —  our  hearts,  our 

prophet  hopes 
Let  in  the  happy  distance,  and  that  all 
But  cloudless  heaven  which  we  have  found 

together 
In  our  three  married  years  I    You  Idss'd 

me  there 
For  the  first  time.     Sinnatns,  kiss  me  now. 
Sinnatus.  First  kiss.  (Kisses  her.)  There, 

then.     You  talk  almost  as  if  it     aa9 
Might  be  the  last. 

Canino.  Will  you  not  eat  a  little  ? 

Sinnatus.  No,  no,  we  found  a  goatherd's 

hut,  and  shared 
His  fruits  and  milk.     Liar  I    Yon  will  be- 
lieve 
Now  that  he  never  struck  the  stag — a 

brave  one 
Which  you  shall  see  to-morrow. 

Comma.  I  rise  to-morrow 

In  the  gray  dawn,  and  take  this  holy  cup 
To  lodge  it  in  the  shrine  of  Artemis. 
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SmnaiuM.  Good! 

Comma,  If  I  be  not  baek  in  half  an 
hoar, 
Come  after  me.  * 

Sinnaiui,  What  I  is  there  ilanger  ? 
Comma,  Nay, 

None  that  I  know;  't  is  bat  a  step  from 
here  339 

To  the  Temple. 

SmnaiuM.      All  my  brain  is  fall  of  sleep. 
Wake    me    before    you   go,    I  'U    after 

yoa  — 
After  me  now  I  ICioees  door  and  esoL 

Comma  (drawing  ciirfamt).  Yoor  shadow. 
Synoriz — 
His  faoe  was  not  malignant,  and  he  said 
That  men  malign'd  him.      Shall  I  go? 

Shalllgo? 
Death,  tortore  — 
'He    nerer  ,;et   flung   bMk   a    woouui'i 

pnnrer' — 
I  go,  bat  I  will  haye  my  dagger  with  me. 

Scene  III 

Same  as  Scene  I.    Dawn 

Mutie  and  Singing  m  the  Temple, 

Enter  Synorix  ttatchfuUyy  after  him  PuB- 

UUS  and  bOLDIEBS. 

Synorix,   Publius  ! 
PMius,  Here  1 

Synarix.  Do  you  remember  what 

I  told  you  ? 

Publius,   When  you  cry,  *  Rome,  Rome,' 
to  seize 
On  whomsoever  may  be  talking  with  you, 
Or  Tuan,  or  woman,  as  traitors  unto  Rome. 
Synorix,   Right.   Back  again.  How  many 

of  you  are  there  ? 
Publius.   Some  half  a  score. 

[^Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Publius. 
Synarix.         I  have  my  guard  abtut  me. 
I  need  not  fear  the  crowd  that  hunted  me 
Across  the   woods,  last   night.     I   hardly 

gaind 
The  camp  at  midnight.     Will  she  come  to 

me 
Now  that  she  knows  me  Synorix  ?     Not  if 
Sinnatus  10 

Has  told    her   all   the    truth  about    me. 

Well, 
I  cannot  help  the  mould  that  I  was  cast  in. 


I  fling  all  that  npon  my  lafas  bOT  ^^h 
I  knmr  that  I  am  geninl»  I  wonU  ha         ki 
Happy,  and  make  all  othen  happy,  ss       m 
Tbej  did  not  thwnrt  ma.    lAij»ihs  li 

notoome. 
Tet  if  she  be  a  true  and  loriiig  wife 
She  may,  pevehanoe»  to  aave  this  ^ 

See,  see,  my  wbakb  bird  atepping  towaidfli 


Why,  now  I  eoont  it  all  bat  mifaalat      » 
That  this  braT6  heart  of  muw  abodd  Mn 

meao^ 
As  helnJessly  as  some  onbeaidad  boj^ 
When  first  be  meets  his  maiden  hiahoMa 


Bmer  Caioia  (with  evfi). 

The  lark  first  takes  the  8anli|^  en  kii 

wing. 
Bat  TOO,  twin  nster  of  the  monung  star, 
Forelead  the  snn. 

Comma,  Where  is  Anioniasf 

Synorix,  Not  here  as  yet.    Ton  are  tot 
early  for  him. 

[She  erouee  towards  Teodu 
Synorix,    Nay,  whithergo  yoa  now  7 
Comma,  l^lod^  this  019 

Within  the  holy  shrine  of  Artemis,         i| 
And  soretom. 

Synorix.  To  find  Antonios  here. 

IShe  goes  into  the  Temple,  he  loob  ajkr 

her. 

The  loveliest  life  that  ever  drew  the  light 

From  heaven  to  brood  upon  her,  and  eonek 

Earth  with  her  shadow  1     I  trust  she  wS 

return. 
These  Romans  dare  not  violate  the  Tempk. 
No,  I  must  lure  my  game  into  the  eamp. 
A  woman  I  could  live  and  die  for.    Whit  I 
Die  for  a  woman,  what  new  faith  is  this? 
I  am  not  mad,  not  sick,  not  old  enoogh 
To  dote  on  one  alone.     Tes,  mad  for  her, 
Camma    the    stately.  Gamma  the  grett- 
hearted,  #> 

So  mad,  I  fear  some  strange    and  eril 

chance 
Coming  upon  me,  for,  by  the  Gods,  I  seem 
Strange  to  myself  I 

Re-enter  Camma. 

Camma.  Where  is  Antooins  ? 

Synorix.  Where  ?    As  I  said  before,  yoa 

are  still  too  early. 
Camma.  Too  early  to  be  here  alone  wift 

thee; 
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For  whether  men  malign  thy  name,  or  no, 
It  bears  an  evil  savor  among  women. 
Where  is  Antonius  ?     (Loiid.) 

Synorix.  Madam,  as  you  know 

The  camp  is   half  a  league  without  the 

city; 
If  you  will  walk  with  me  we  needs  must 
meet  50 

Antonius  coming,  or  at  least  shall  find  him 
There  in  the  camD. 

Comma,  l^o,  not  one  step  with  thee. 

Where  is  Antonius  ?    (Lauder,) 

Synorix  (advancing  towards  her).    Then 
for  your  own  sake, 
Lady,  I  say  it  with  all  gentleness, 
And  for  the  sake  of  Sinnatus  your  hus- 
band, 
I  must  compel  you. 

Comma  {drawing  her  dagger).    Stay  I  — 

too  near  is  death. 
Synorix  (disarming  her).  Is  it  not  easy  to 
disarm  a  woman  ? 

Enter  Sinnatus  (seizes  him  from  behind  by 

the  throat), 

Synorix    (throttled    and  scarce  audible), 
Rome  I  Rome  1 

Sinnatus.  Adulterous  dog  I 

Synorix  (stabbing  him  with  Gamma's  dag- 
ger).  What !  will  you  have  it  ? 
[Camma  utters  a  cry  and  runs  to  Sinna- 
tus. 
Sinnatus  (falls  backward).   I  have  it  in 
my  heart  —  to  the  Temple  —  fly  — 
For  my  sake  —  or  they  seize  on  thee.    Re- 
member I  60 
Away  —  farewell !                                [Dies* 
Camma  (runs  up  the  steps  into  the  Temple, 

looking  back).   Farewell ! 
Synorix  (seeing  her  escape).    The  women 
of  the  Temple  drag  her  in. 
PubUus!    PubUusl    No, 
Antonius  would  not  suffer  me  to  break 
Into  the  sanctuary.     She  hath  escaped. 

[Looking  down  at  Sinnatus. 
'  Adulterous  dog  I '  that  red-faced  rage  at 

me  I 
Then  with  one  quick  short  stab — eternal 

peace. 
So  end  all  passions.    Then  what  use  in  pas- 
sions ? 
To  warm  the  cold  bonds  of  our  dying  life 
And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy,       70 
Employ  us,  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help  us, 
keep  OS 


From  seeing  all  too  near  that  urn,  those 
ashes 

Which  all  must  be.    Well  used,  they  serve 
us  well. 

I  heard  a  saying  in  Egypt,  that  ambition 

Is  like  the  sea  wave,  which  the  more  you 
drink 

The  more  you  thirst  —  yea  —  drink    too 
much,  as  men 

Have  done  on  rafts  of  wreck  —  it  drives 
you  mad. 

I  will  be  no  such  wreck,  am  no  such  game- 
ster 

As,  having  won  the  stake,  would  dare  the 
chance 

Of  double,  or  losing  all.    The  Roman  Sen- 
ate, 80 

For  I  have  always  play'd  into  their  hands, 

Means  me  the  crown.    And  Camma  for 
my  bride  — 

The  people  love  her  —  if  I  win  her  love. 

They  too  will  cleave  to  me,  as  one  with 
her. 

There  then  I  rest,  Rome's  tributary  king. 

[Looking  down  on  Sinnatus. 

Why  did  I  stake  him? -having  proof 
enough 

Against  the  man,  I  surely  should  have  left 

That  stroke  to  Rome.    He  saved  my  life 
too.    Did  he  ? 

It  seem'd  so.    I  have  play'd  the  sudden 
fool. 

And  that  sets  her  against  me  —  for  the 
moment.  90 

Camma — well,  well,  I  never  found  the 
woman 

I  could  not  force  or  wheedle  to  my  vnll. 

She  will  be  glad  at  last  to  wear  my  crown. 

And  I  will  make  Gralatia  prosperous  too, 

And  we  will  chirp  among  our  vines,  and 
smile 

At  bygone  things  till  that  (pointing  to  Sin- 
natus) eternal  peace. 

Rome  1    Rome  I 

Enter  Publius  and  Soldiers. 

Twice  I  cried  Rome.    Why  came  ye  not 
before  ? 
Publius.  Why  come  we  now?    Whom 

shall  we  seize  upon  ? 
Synorix  (pointing  to  the  body  of  Sinna- 
tus). The  lx>dy  of  that  dead  traitor 
Sinnatus.  100 

Bear  him  away. 

Musk  and  Singing  m  Ten^, 
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ACT  II 

Scene. — Interior  op  the  Temple 
OP  Artemis 

Small  gM  gaiei  an  platform  m  frmU  of  ike 
veil  before  tke  eoloemd  siaiue  of  the  God" 
den  J  and  m  ike  eenire  of  the  TVmpfe  a 
irtpod  altOTt  on  wkiA  ii  a  liakted  lamp. 
Lampe  (Jiakted)  tuepended  between  Ae 
piUan.  TripodSt  vaeetf  aarUmde  tffiom^ 
en^  etc^  about  wtage.  AUar  at  bcik  doee 
to  OoddeUf  witk  two  omt.  Solemn  wmde. 
Pfieateuee  decorating  ike  Temjle. 

(He  Cftorvf  ^Pamrxasn  nii^  oe  ikeg  emer.) 

Aitanus,  AHbiiub,  hear  u,  O  Mother,  hear  ns, 

•adUniiitl 
Artamk,  thou  tiiat  art  lif •  to  the  wind,  to  the 

ware,  to  the  g^be,  to  the  fire  1 
Hear  thy  people  wl^  praiae  thee  I    O,  help  a 

{ram  aU  that  oppreaa  va  I 
Hear  thy  prieeteHea  hymn  thy  glory  1    O,  yield 

them  all  their  deaire  1 

fVieileff .    Phoebe,  that  man  from  Syno- 
rix,  who  has  been 
So  oft  to  aee  the  piieateiay  waits  once  more 
Before  the  Temple. 

Phabe.  We  will  let  her  know. 

{^Signs  to  one  of  the  Priestesses,  who  goes 
out. 
Since  Gamma  fled  from  Syuorix  to  our 

Temple, 
And  for  her  beauty,  statcliness,  and  power. 
Was  chosen  priestess  here,  have  you  not 
mark'd  lo 

Her  eyes  were  ever  on  the  marble  floor  ? 
To-day  they  are  fixt  and   bright  —  they 

look  straight  out. 
Hath  she  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him  ? 
Priestess.    To  marry  him  who  stabb'd 
her  Sinnatus  1 
Yon  will  not  easily  make  me  credit  that. 
Phcebe.     Ask  her. 

Enter  Gamma  as  Priestess  (in  front  of  the 

curtains). 

Priestess.    Tou  will  not  marry  Synorix  ? 

Camma.    My  girl,  I  am  the  bride  of 
Death,  and  only 
Marry  the  dead. 

Priestess.     Not  Synorix  then  ? 

Camma.  My  ^rl, 

At  times  this  oracle  of  great  Artemis 


Haa  no  mote  poimr  thm  other 
To  speak  diieetly. 

PhaAe.  Wfflyooipedctoli^ 

The  meaeeiifler  from  Synorix  who  Mk 
Before  the  Temple  ? 

CoMMa.         Whynofc?    Lethim 
[Comes  forward  00  ie  0^ 

Emer  a  Mebobvqkb. 

Mauenger  {hneds),    Gnetm^aad) 
from  Synorix  I    Mote  thao  oaet 
Yoa  hoTO  refoMd  his  hood.    Whnhitl 

30wyoOy 
Too  oH  bat  yielded.    He  eotnotsyoo  aso 
For  yoor  last  anowor.    WheaheitmkiA 

Sinnatus—* 
As  I  hoTO  many  a  time  dedared  toyoa— 
He  knew  not  at  the  moment  mo  bid 

faaten'd 

About  his  throat — he  bega  yon  to  f otget  it 

Aaaeaiee  hiaaot— a  random  ttroke.   AH 

else  }i 

Was  loTo  for  yoo;  he  praja  jon  to  hdiefi 

him. 

Cnuno.    I  nray  him  to  helieTO — ttntl 

believe  him. 
Meuenger.  WhjTt  that  k  welL  TonnMB 

to  marry  hui? 
Comma,    I  mean  to  many  him — IffthI 

be  wdL 
Messenger.    This  very  day  the  Bomsni 
crown  him  king 
For  all  his  faithful  services  to  Rome. 
He  wills  yon  then  this  day  to  marry  him, 
And  so  be  throned  together  in  the  si^  sf 
Of  all  the  people,  that  the  world  may  know 
Yon  twair  are  reconciled,  and  no  more  f eudi 
Disturb  our  peaceful  vassalage  to  Rome. 
Camma,    To-day?   Too  sodden.    I  will 
brood  upon  it. 
When  do  they  erown  him  ? 
Messenger.  Even  now. 

Camma.  And  where? 

Messenger.    Here  by  year  temple. 
Comma.  Come  once  more  to  me 

Before  the  crowning,  —  I  will  answer  yon. 

[Exit  Messengei. 
O  Camma,  can 
it  be  well. 
Or  good,  or  wise,  that  yon  shoold  clasp  a 

hand 
Red  with  the  sacred  blood  of  l^nnatos  ? 
Camma.    Good  I  mine  own  dagger  driven 
by  Synorix  found  fi 

All  good  in  the  tme  heart  of 
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And  qnenoh'd  it  there  for  ever.    Wise  ! 
Life  yields  to  Death,  and  Wisdom  bows  to 

Fate, 
Is  wisest  doing  so.     Did  not  this  man 
Speak  well?     We  cannot  fight  imperial 

Rome, 
But  he  and  I  are  both  Galatian-bom; 
And  tributary  sovereigns,  he  and  I 
Might  teach  this  Rome  —  from  knowledge 

of  our  people  — 
Where  to  lay  on  her  tribute  —  heavily  here 
And  lightly  there.     Might  I  not  live  for 

that,  60 

And  drown  all  poor  self-passion  in  the  sense 
Of  public  good  ? 

Pkcebe,  I  am  sure  yon  will  not  marry  him. 
Camma,    Are  you  so  sure  ?    I  pray  you 

wait  and  see. 
[^Shouts  (from  the  distance)  *  Synoriz  I 

Synoriz ! ' 
Camma,  Synorix,  Synorix  1  So  they  cried 

Sinnatus 
Not  so  long  since  —  they  sicken  me.    The 

One 
Who  shifts  his  policy  suffers  something, 

must 
Accuse  himself,  excuse  himself;  the  Many 
Will  feel  no  shame  to  give  themselves  the  lie. 
Phabe.    Most  like  it  was  the  Roman  sol- 
dier shouted. 
Camma,    Their  shield-borne  patriot  of 

the  morning  star  70 

Hang'd  at  midday,  their  traitor  of  the  dawn 
The  clamor'd  darling  of  their  afternoon  1 
And  that  same  head  they  would  have  play'd 

at  ball  with 
And  kick'd  it  featureless  —  they  now  would 

crown  I  [^Fhurish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  a  Galatian  Noblemait  unth  croion  on 

a  cushion. 

Noble  (kneeU),  Greeting  and  health  from 

Synorix.     He  sends  you 
This  diadem  of  the  first  Galatian  Queen, 
That  you  may  feed  your  fancy  on  the  glory 

of  it. 
And  join  your  life  this  day  with  his,  and 

wear  it 
Beside  him  on  his  throne.     He  waits  yonr 

answer. 
Camma,    Tell  him  there  is  one  shadow 

among  the  shadows,  80 

One  ghost  of  all  the  ghosts  —  as  yet  so  new, 
80  strange  among  them  —  such  an  alien 

there, 


So  much  of  husband  in  it  still  —  that  if 
The  shout  of  Synorix  and  Camma  sitting 
Upon  one  throne,  should  reach  it,  it  would 

rise  — 
He  I  —  He,  with  that  red  star  between  the 

ribs, 
And  my  knife  there — and  blast  the  king 

and  me. 
And  blanch  the  crowd  with  horror.    I  dare 

not,  sir  I 
Throne  him  —  and  then  the  marriage— ay, 

and  tell  him 
That  I  accept  the  diadem  of  Galatia —    90 

lAll  are  amazed. 
Yea,  that  ye  saw  me  crown  myself  withal. 

[Puts  on  the  crown, 
I  wait  him  his  crown'd  queen. 
N(^le.    So  will  I  tell  him.  [ExU, 

Music.  Two  Priestesses  go  up  the  steps  be- 
fore the  shrine,  draw  the  curtains  on  either 
side  (discovering  the  Goddess),  then  open 
the  gates  and  remain  on  steps,  one  on  either 
side,  and  kneel.  A  priestess  goes  off  and 
returns  with  a  veil  0/ marriage,  then  cusists 
Phcebe  to  veil  Camma.  At  the  same  time 
Priestesses  enter  and  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  Temple,  Camma  and  all  the  Priest- 
esses kneel,  raise  their  hands  to  the  Goddess, 
and  bow  down. 
[Shouts, '  Synorix  !  Synorix  I '    All  rise. 

Camma.    Fling  wide  the  doors,  and  let 
the  new-made  children 
Of  our  imperial  mother  see  the  show. 

[Sunlight  pours  through  the  doors* 
I  have  no  heart  to  do  it.     {To  Fhcebe.) 
Look  for  me  1 

g 'Crouches.    Fhcebe  looks  out. 
houts,  *  Synorix  I  Synorix  I  * 
Phctbe,     He    climbs    the    throne.    Hot 
blood,  ambition,  pride 
So  bloat  and  redden  his  face  —  O,  would  it 

were 
His  third  last  apoplexy  I     O,  bestial  I 
O,  how  unlike  our  goodly  Sinnatus  I        100 
Camma  (on  the  ground).    You  wrong  him 
surely;  far  as  the  face  goes 
A  goodlier-looking  man  than  Sinnatus. 
Phcebe  (aside).    How  dare  she  say  it  P    I 
could  hate  her  for  it 
But  that  she  is  distracted. 

[A  flourish  of  trumpeti, 
Camma,  Is  he  crown'd  ? 

Phabe.     Ay,  there  they  orown  him. 
[Crowd  without  shout^  *  Synorix  1  Synorix  T* 
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A  PriatetM  brmgt  a  box   af  men  fo 

Cftmnrn,  wko  tknmm  them  an  Ae  aUar-' 

JIame, 
Comma.    Boiue   the  detd  altar-flame, 

fling  in  the  SfueeSy 
Nard,  cinnamon,  amomam,  benioin. 
Let  all  the  air  reel  into  a  mist  of  odor, 
Ab  in  the  midmost  heart  of  Paradise.      109 
Lay  down  the  Lydian  earpets  for  the  Kin^. 
Hie  Kinjf  shoiud  paoe  on  purple  to  his 

bnde. 
And  mnsic  there  to  greet  my  lord  the  Kiuf. 

( To  Fhohe.)     Dost  thoo  remember  when  I 
wedded  Sinnatus  ? 

Ay,  thon  wast  there — whether  from  maiden 
fears 

Or  rsTerential  love  for  him  I  loTed, 

Or  some  strange  seeond-sight,  the  mar- 
riage-onp 

Wherefrom  we  make  libation  to  the  God- 
dess 

So  shook  within  mT  hand  that  the  red  wine 

Ban  down  the  marble  and  lookt  like  blood, 
like  blood. 
Pkmbe.    I  do  remember  yonr  first-mar- 
riage fears.  lao 
Comma,    I  ha^e  no  fears  at  this  my  sec- 
ond marriage. 

See  here  —  I  stretch  my  hand  oat  —  hold 
it  there. 

How  steady  it  is  I 
Phabe.  Steady  enough  to  stab  him  1 

Comma,    O,  bush  !  O,  peace  I    This  vio- 
lence ill  becomes 

The  silence  of  our  Temple.    Gentleness, 

Low  words  best  chime  with  this  solemnity. 

Enter  a  procession  of  Priestesses  and  Chil- 
dren bearing  garlands  and  golden  goblets, 
and  strewing  jflowers. 

Enter  Stnorix  (as  King,  with  gold  laurel- 
wreath  crown  and  purple  robes)^  followed 
by  Antoxius,  Publius,  Noblemm, 
Guards,  and  the  Populace. 

Camma,    Hail,  King  I 

Synorix,  Hail,  Queen  ! 

The  wheel  of  Fate  has  roll'd  me  to  the  top. 
I  would  that  happiness  were  g^ld,  that  I 
Might  cast  my  largess  of  it  to  the  crowd  ! 
I  would  that  every  man  made  feast  to-day, 
Beneath   the    shadow   of   our   pines   and 
planes !  13a 

For  all  my  truer  life  begins  to-day. 
The  past  is  like  a  traveU*d  land  now  sunk 


Below  the  horiaon — like  a 
That  grew  salt  wiiedi,  but  now  all  dmrfi 
in  love 

And  guttering  at  fan  tide— the  bosilMi 

bays 
And  havens  filling  with  a  blissfnl  sak 
Nor  speak  I  now  too  mightily,  bd^^g 
And  happy  I  h^ipiesty  lady,  m  my  psiw 
To  make  yon  happy. 

Comma,  Yesy  air. 

Synorix,  Oar 

Onr  faithful  friend  of  Boiae,  the* 

may  set  mb 

A  free  foot  where  she  will,  yet  of  Uicm^ 

tesy 
Entreats  he  may  be  preaeiit  at  oar  ■»- 


Comma,    Let  him  eome  —  a  l^ioa  wi& 

him,  if  he  wilL 
(  To  Antonios.)     Weleome,  my  hvd  A^ 

tonins,  to  onr  Temfde. 
(To  SynorizO    Ton  on  this  side  tbeal> 
tar.    (7V>  Antonioa.)    YoaontkL 
Call  first  upon  the  Goddess,  Synorix. 
lAU  fiee   tke   Ooddeu,     Pnaimm, 
Ckddren^  Poptdaee,  and  Guardshei 
— ike  otkert  remam  Miandmg. 
Synorix,    O  thon  that  dost  inspire  tbi 
germ  with  life. 
The  child,  a  thread  within  the  house  of 
birth,  lu 

And  give  him  limbs,  then  air,  and  send  him 

forth 
The  glory  of  his  father — thou  whose  bretth 
Is  balmy  wind  to  robe  our  hilb  with  gras, 
And  kindle  all  our  vales  with  myrtle*U(M- 


Bom, 


And  roll  the  golden  oceans  of  our  grain. 
And  sway  the  long  grape-bunches  of  oar 

vines, 
And  fill  all  hearts  with  fatness  and  the  lost 
Of  plenty  —  make  me  happy  in  my  mu- 

riage ! 
Chorus    (chanting).    Artemis,  Artemis, 

hear  him,  Ionian  Artemis  I 
Camma.     O  thou  that  slayest  the  babe 

within  the  womb  rio 

Or  in  the  being  bom,  or  after  slayest  bian 
As  boy  or  man,  great  Goddess,  whose  storm- 
voice 
Unsockets  the  strong  oak,  and  rears  his  root 
Beyond  his  head,  and  strews  our  fruits,  and 

lays 
Our  golden  grain,  and  runs  to  sea  and 

makes  it 
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Foam  over  all  the  fleeted  wealth  of  kings 

And  peoples,  hear  ! 

Whose  arrow  is  the  plagae  —  whose  quick 

flash  splits 
The  mid-sea  mast,  and  rifts  the  tower  to 

the  rock, 
And  harls  the  victor's  column  down  with 

him  170 

That  crowns  it,  hear  I 
Who  causest  the  safe  earth  to  shudder  and 

And  gulf  and  flatten  in  her  closing  chasm 

Domed  cities,  hear  I 

Whose  lava-torrents  hlast  and  blacken  a 

province 
To  a  cinder,  hear  I 
Whose  winter-cataracts  find  a  realm  and 

leave  it 
A  waste  of  rock  and  ruin,  hear  1     I  call 

thee 
To  make  my  marriage  prosper  to  my  wish  I 
Chorus,     Artemis,    Artemis,   hear   her, 
Ephesian  Artemis  I  180 

Comma.    Artemis,  Artemis,   hear    me, 
Galatian  Artemis  1 
t  call  on  our  own  Goddess  in  our  own  Tem- 
ple. 
Chorus,    Artemis,    Artemis,    hear    her, 
Galatian  Artemis  I 

IThunder,    All  rise, 
Synorix  (aside).    Thunder  I    Ay,  ay,  the 
storm  was  drawing  hither 
Across  the  hills  when  I  was  being  orown'd. 
I  wonder  if  I  look  as  pale  as  she  ? 

Camma,     Art    thou  -^  still   bent  —  on 

marrying? 
Synorix,  Surely  —  yet 

These  are  strange  words  to  speak  to  Arte- 
mis. 
Camma,    Words  are  not  always  what 
they  seem,  my  King. 
I  will  be  faithful  to  thee  tUl  thou  die.     190 
Synorix,     I    thank    thee,    Camma,  —  I 

thank  thee. 
Camma  (turning  to  Antonius).    Antonius, 
Much  graced  are  we  that  our  Queen  Rome 

m  you 
Deigns  to  look  in  upon  our  barbarisms. 
Turns,  goes  up  steps  to  altar  be/ore  the 
Godaess,     Takes  a  cup  from  off  the 
altar.     Holds  it  towards   Antonius. 
Antonius  goes  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps  opposite  to  Synorix. 
You  see  this  cup,  my  lord*  [Gives  it  to  Attn. 
Antonius,  Most  curious  I 


The  manv-breasted  mother  Artemis 
£mbo8s*a  upon  it. 

Camma,  It  is  old,  I  know  not 

How  man^  hundred  years.    Give  it  me 

agam. 
It  b  the  cup  belonging  our  own  Temple. 
[Puts  it  back  on  Mtar,  and  takes  up  the 

cup  of  Act  I,    Showing  it  to  Antonius. 
Here  is  another  sacred  to  the  Goddess, 
The  gift  of  Synorix;  and  the  Goddess,  being 
For  this  most  grateful,  wills,  thro'  me  her 

priestess,  201 

In  honor  of  his  gift  and  of  our  marriage. 
That  Synorix  should  drink  from  his  own 

cup. 
Synorix,  I  thank  thee,  Camma, — I  thank 

thee. 
Camma.        For  —  my  lord  — 
It  is  our  ancient  custom  in  Galatia 
That  ere  two  souls  be  knit  for  life  and  death, 
They  two  should  drink  together  from  one 

In  .yX?  of  thei,  Harried  nnity. 
Making  libation  to  the  Goddess.    Bring  me 
The  costly  wines  we  use  in  marriages.     210 
[They  bring  in  a  large  jar  of  urine, 
CammA  pours  wine  into  cup, 
(To  Synorix.)     See  here,  I  fill  it.     (To 
Antonius.)     Will    you    drink,    my 
lord? 
Antonius,    I  ?    Why  should  I  ?    I  am 

not  to  be  married. 
Camma,    But  that  might  bring  a  Roman 

blessing  on  us. 
Antonius  (refusing    cup).    Thy  pardon, 

priestess  I 
Camma,  Thou  art  in  the  right. 

This  blessing  is  for  Synorix  and  for  me. 
See,  first  I  make  libation  to  the  Goddess, 

[Makes  libation. 
And  now  I  drink. 

[Drinks  and  Jills  the  cup  ajmin. 

Thy  turn,  Galatian  King. 

Drink  and  drink  deep  —  our  marriage  wul 

be  fruitful. 
Drink  and  drink  deep,  and  thou  wilt  make 
me  happy. 
[Synorix  goes  up  to  her.    She  hands  him 
the  cup.    He  drinks. 
Synorix,    There,  Camma  1    I  have  al- 
most drain'd  the  cup  —  aao 
A  few  drops  left. 

Camma,  Libation  to  the  Goddess. 

[He  throws  the  remaining  drops  on  the 
altar  and  gives  Camma  the  cup. 
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Comma  {piaem§  Ike  am  on  the  oUar), 
Why,  then  the  Godaess  hears. 
ICooim  down  and  forward  to  1rq>od. 
AniamnB/oiiUnm. 

Antonins, 
Wheie  wMt  thoa  on  thai  momiiig  when  I 


To  plead  to  thee  for  Sumatns's  life, 
Beside  this  temple  half  a  year  aeo  ? 
AnionwM.    I  neTer  heard  of  this  request 

of  thine. 
Sifnorix  (coming  forward  hastily  to  fool  qf 
tripod  9tep»).    I  sought  him,  and  1 
eoiild  not  find  him.    Fray  yoo. 
Go  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Comma.  Antonins — 

'Gamma!'    Whospake? 

itnloniuf.  Not  I. 

Phabe*  Nor  any  here. 

Comma,    I  am  all  hnt  snre  that  some  one 

spake.    Antonius,  aso 

If  yon   had   found   him  plotting  against 

Rome, 
Would  you    hare    tortured   Sinnatus   to 
death? 
itnlofiutf.    No  thought  was  mine  of  tor- 
ture or  of  death. 
But  had  I  found  him  plotting,  I  had  ooun- 

seird  him 
To  rest  from  vain  resistance.    Rome  is 

fated 
To  rule  the  world.     Then,  if  he  had  not 

listened, 
I  might  have  sent  him  prisoner  to  Rome. 
Synorix.     Why  do  you  palter  with  the 
ceremony  ? 
€ro  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Camma.  They  are  finished. 

Synorix,  How ! 

Camma.    Thou  hast  drunk  deep  enough 
to  make  nie  happy.  240 

Dost  thou  not  feel  the  love  I  bear  to  thee 
Glow  thro'  thy  veins  ? 

Synorix,  The  love  I  bear  to  thee 

Glows  thro'  my  veins  since  first  I  look'd  on 

thee. 
But  wherefore  slur  the  perfect  ceremony  ? 
The  sovereign  of  Galatia  weds  his  Queen. 
Let  all  be  done  to  the  fullest  in  the  sight 
Of  all  the  Gods. 

Nay,  rather  than  so  clip 
The  flowery  robe  of  Hymen,  we  would  add 
Some  golden  fringe  of  gorgeousness  be- 
yond 349 
Old  use,  to  make  the  day  memorial,  when 


Synofii^  lint  King,  CainiiiB»  flmt  Qbhs  / 

the  Realm, 
Drew  here  the  riehest  lot  from  Patents  lilt 
And  die  toffether. 

l%is  pain — what  k  it?— s|aB? 
I  had  a  touch  of  this  last  year—is— 

Rome. 
Yesy  yes.    {To  Antotiins.)    Year  sa— 

a  moment — it  wQl  pass. 
I  reel  beneath  the  weight  of  utter  joy — 
This  all  too  happy  day,  crown — aoecs  ik 

I&sffn 


0  all  ye  Gods — Jupiter  I — Jupiter  I 

Comma.    Dost  thou  cry  oat  upoa  tb 
Gods  of  Rome? 
Thou  art  Galatian-bom.    Our  Artends  A 
Has  vanquish'd  their  Diana. 

Synorix  (on  the  ground),    I  am  poiMo'l 
She  —  close  the  Temple  door.    Let  her  not 
fly. 
Camma  (leanina  on  tripod).    Have  I  aoi 

drunk  of  toe  same  cap  with  thee? 
Synorix.    Ay,  by  the  Gods  of  Rome  sad 
all  the  world, 
Shetoo— shetoo—thehride!  theQneeel 

audi  — 
Monstrous!  I  thai  loved  her. 

CamnuL  I  loved  him. 

Synorix.     O  murderous  mad-woman !   I 
pray  you  lift  me 
And  make  roe  walk  awhile.     I  have  heard 

these  poisons 
May  be  walk'd  down. 

[Antonius  and  Publius  raiff  Mim  «^ 
Mv  feet  are  tons  of  lead, 
They  will  break  in  the  earth  —  I  am  sink- 
ing—  hold  me —  ro 
Let  me  alone. 

IThey  leave  him;  he  sinks  dotcn  m 
ground. 
Too  late  —  thought  myself  wise— 
A  woman's  dupe  !   Antonius,  tell  the  Senate 

1  have  been  most  true  to  Rome  —  would 

have  been  true 
To  W  — if  —  if  —  [FalU  an  if  dead. 

Camma  (coming  and  leaning  over  Kim). 

So  falls  the  throne  of  an  hour. 
Synorix    (half  rising).    Throne?   is  it 

thou  ?  the  Fates  are   throned,  not 

we  — 
Not  guilty  of  ourselves  —  thy  doom  and 

mine  — 
Thou — comingf  my  way  too  —  Camma  — 

good-night.  [^Dies 
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Comma  (upheld  by  weeping  Priestesses). 

Thy  waj  ?  poor  worm,  crawl  down 

thine  own  black  hole 
To  the  lowest  hell.    Autonius,  is  he  there  ? 
I  meant   thee  to  have  follow'd  —  better 

thus.  380 

Nay,  if  my  people  must  be  thralls  of  Rome, 
He  is  gentle,  tho'  a  Roman. 

[Sinks  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Priest" 

esses. 
Antonius.  Thou  art  one 

With  thine  own  people,  and  though  a  Ro- 
man I 
Forgive  thee,  Camma. 

Camma  (raising  herself).    *  Camma  I  *  — 

why,  there  again 
I  am  most  sure  that  some  one  calFd.     O 

women, 
Te   will    have    Roman    masters.      I    am 

glad 
I  shall  not  see  it.     Did  not  some  old  Greek 
Say  death  was  the  chief  good?    He  had 

my  fate  for  it, 


Poison'd.    (Sinks  back  aaain,)    Have  I  the 

crown  on  ?     I  will  go 
To  meet  him,  crown'd  !  crown'd  victor  of 

my  wiU  —  290 

On  my  last  voyage  —  but  the  wind  has 

Growing  dark  too  —  but  light  enough  to 

row. 
Row  to  the  Blessed  Isles  1   the  Blessed 

Isles  I  — 
Sinnatus  I 
Why  comes  he  not  to  meet  me  ?    It  is  the 

crown 
Offends    him  —  and    my   hands    are    too 

sleepy 
To  lift  it  off  (PhcBbe  takes  the  crown  off). 

Who  touched  me  then?     I  thank 

you.         [RiseSf  with  outspread  arms. 
There  —  league  on  league  of  ever-shining 

shore 
Beneath  an  ever-rising  sun  —  I  see  him  — 
'  Camma,  Camma ! '  Sinnatus,  Sinnatus  I 

IDies. 
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'  A  surface  man  of  theories,  true  to  none,* 

This  play  was  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London  in  November,  1882 ;  and,  thongb 
generally  condemned  by  the  critics,  it  had  a  run  of  five  weeks.  This  was  pirtially  due  to  an 
mcident  of  a  somewhat  sensational  character  which  oconrred  at  one  of  the  earlier  representations. 
At  the  begrinning  of  the  opening  scene  the  Marqnis  of  Qneensberry  rose  from  his  seat  in  the 
stalb,  and  loudly  protested  against  what  he  regarded  as  Tennyson^s  attack  upon  freethinkers  in 
the  character  of  Edgar.  After  some  delay  the  performance  was  allowed  to  proceed,  bnt  at  its 
close  the  Marquis  roee  again,  declaring  himself  a  freethinker,  and  denoundnff'  the  play  as  a 
travesty  of  the  sect.  The  next  day  he  explfuned  in  a  momin|f  paper  that  his  mdignation  had 
been  particularly  excited  by  Edgar's  comments  on  marriage.     He  added :  — 

*  I  am  a  secularist  and  a  freethinker,  and,  though  I  repudiate  it,  a  so-called  atheist,  and,  as 
President  of  the  British  Secular  Union,  I  protest  against  Mr.  Tennyson's  abominable  caricature 
of  an  individual  whom  [«te],  I  presume,  he  would  have  us  believe  represents  some  body  of  people 
which,  thanks  for  the  good  of  humanity,  most  certainly  does  not  exist  among  freethinRers. 

The  poet's  son  Lionel  took  part  in  the  newspaper  controversy  that  followed.  For  his  analy^ 
of  the  character  of  Edgar  (which  represents  his  father's  conception),  see  the  Notes. 

DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 

FaEMSS  D0B8ON. 

Mft.  Philit  Rdoas  (aflertpards  Mb.  Hasold). 

Farmsb  Stbkb  (Doka  and  Eta^s  Father). 

Me.  WiZiSOX  (a  Schoolmaster). 

Hioonra 

jAMn 

Daw  Surra 

Jacksok 

Allsh 

DobaStib. 

KvaStbbb. 

SJJJ;;;^'™}  FurmServants. 

Farm  Serraots,  Laborers,  etflb 
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Scene. —  Before  Farmhoi'se 

Farming  Afen  and  Women.  Farming  Men 
carrying  formt,  etc..  Women  carrying  bai- 
kett  o/kniva  and  forks,  etc. 

First  Farming  Man,  Be  thou  a-gawiu'  to 
the  long  barn  ? 

Sfcond  Farming  Man.  Aj,  to  be  Kwer  ! 
Be  thon  ? 

First  Farming  Man.  Why,  o'  coone,  fur 
it  be  the  owd  ninii'a  birthtUfiy.  He  be 
beightjr  this  very  daily,  and  'e  tclled  all  on 
ns  to  be  i'  the  \oDg  bam  by  one  o'clock,  fur 
he  'II  ^e  us  a  big  dintior,  and  hu&te  th'par- 
iih  'II  be  theer,  ru'  Miss  Dora,  an'  Mius  Eva, 
aa'aUI  „ 

Second  Farmi!\g  Man.  Miss  Don  be 
ooomed  bock,  then  ? 

First  Farming  Man.  Ay,  hoSfe  an  hour 
ago.  She  be  iu  theer  now.  {Fmnling  to 
kouss.)  Owd  Steer  wurafeKrd  she  wouldn't 
be  back  i'  time  to  keep  his  birthdaKy,  and 
lie  wur  in  a  tew  about  it  all  the  mumin'; 
And  he  sent  me  wi'  the  gig  to  Littleehester 
to  fetirh  'er;  and  'er  an'  the  owd  man  they 
fell  a  kissiu'  o'  one  anotliiT  like  two  swcet- 
'arls  i'  the  poortli  as  soon  aa  he  clapt  eyes 


Fiml  Farming  Man,  NnUv,  I  knaws  nowt 
o'  what  fualks  aayn,  nn'  'l  eniires  nowt 
neither.  Foillks  dors  n'l  ballna  knaw  tbes- 
sens;  but  sewer  I  be,  they  be  two  o'  the 
]iiirtiest    gels   ye    can    see   of   a   summer 

Seamil  Fanning  Man.  BeHut  Xliaa  Eva 
gone  off  a  bit  iif  'er  gooil  looks  o'  hiilte  ? 

Fir/l  Farming  Man.   Xoii.  not  a  bit. 

Sfcond  Fanning  Man.  Why,  cooin  nwaity, 
then,  to  the  lung  burn.  \^Ezeant. 

Dora  looks  out  of  icindotn.     Enter  Uobsom. 

Doha  Ui»g(ag). 
Th<!  town  Inv  SIJU  in  Ihp  law  Bunli^^bt, 
'111?  lii^n  cliX'kt  Ifltp  b(  lIiL-  whitH  fnnii  gate, 

Th,-  sl-'kHlove  coa'd  al  thu  fall  uf  nicht,       '« 
The  bloiBoiu  bad  open'd  qd  aver;  boDg-h  ; 


w  of  Uayl 


(Nodding  at  Dobson.)     I  'm  eotaing  di 
M[.  Dobson,     I  have  n't  seen  Etk  jtet   li 
she  anywhere  in  the  garden  ? 

Doiran.   Nofi,   Miss.     I   tu'Dt  Med  '« 
neither. 

DoBA  {entet  singii^). 


And   a   cat   to   the   cieam,  and  n  IM  lo 

And   tlie  itAcfc-dove  coo'd,  till  a  kite  dnft 

And  a  suit  wind  bnmt  the  bloaaomii^  tim; 
O.  grief  for  the  proDiise  of  Maj,  of  Mar, 
0,  grief  for  the  premise  of  Ma;  ! 

I  don't  know  why  I  sing  that  song;  I  dost 

Dobmm.  Blessings  on  yonr  pretty  vois^ 
Miss  Dora  I  Wbeer  did  they  laro  i* 
that  ?  '•> 

Dora.   In  Cnmberland.  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson.  An'  how  did  ye  le£ve  the  ewJ 
uncle  i'  Coomberland  ? 

Dora.   Getting  better,  Mr.  Dobson     Bat 


he  'II  n 


r  be  tbc  I 


ngnin- 


Dobion.  An'  bow  d'  ye  &nd  the  owd  out 
■ere? 

Dora.  As  well  as  ever.  I  came  batk  ts 
keep  his  birthday.  -o 

Dob'on.  Well,  I  be  eoomed  to  keep  bil 
hirChda£v  an'  nil.  The  und  man  be  beigbl; 
to-daiiy,  "beiiut  he  7 

Dora,  Yes,  Mr.  Dobson.  And  the  dsy'i 
bright  like  a  friend,  but  the  wind  east  )ile 
nn  enemy.  Help  me  to  move  this  bewi 
for  him  into  the  sun.  (They  more  benfi) 
No,  not  that  way  —  here,  ander  the  apple* 
tree.  Thank  you.  Look  faaw  full  uf  IWT 
blossom  it  is.  [Pointing  lo  apple-trrt. 

Dobton.  Theer  be  redder  blussoms  nul 
them,  Mi.s.i  Dora.  *■ 

Dora.    Where  do  they  blow,   Mr.  Dob- 

Dithfon.    Under  your  eyes,  Aliss  Dota. 
Dora.   Do  they  7 

Dohson.    And  yonr  eyes  be  as  blue  ti^ 
Dora.    What,  Sir.  Dobson  7   A  butchet'i 

Dohson.   Noil,  Miss  Dora;  as  blue  as  — 

Dora.  Bluebell,  harebell,  speedwell,  bin* 
bottle,  succory,  forget-ma-not  ?  i 
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£hl>$cn,  Nott»  Miss  Dora;  as  blue  as  — 

Dortu  The  akj  ?  or  the  sea  on  a  blue 
iar? 

IMmon*  Kaftj  then.  I  meln'd  they  be 
la  blue  as  violets. 

Dora.  Are  they  ? 

Dobwn*  Theer  ye  goto  ageiin,  Miss,  niver 
belieying  owt  I  says  to  ye  —  hallus  a^fob- 
blDg  ma  oft,  tho'  ye  knaws  I  love  ye.  I 
frmrraDts  re  11  think  moor  o'  this  young 
Squire  £dg^  as  ha'  coomed  among  us  — 
the  Lord  knaws  how  —  ye  11  think  more  on 
*is  little  finger  than  hall  my  hand  at  the 
haltar. 

Dora.  Perhaps,  Master  Dobson.  I  can't 
tell,  for  I  have  never  seen  him.  But  my 
sister  wrote  that  he  was  mighty  pleasant, 
and  had  no  pride  in  him.  109 

Dobean.  He'll  be  arter  yon  now,  Miss 
Dora. 

Dora.  Will  he?     HowcanlteU? 

Dobion,  He 's  been  arter  Miss  £Ta,  hai&n't 
he? 

Dora.  Not  that  I  know. 

Dobmm,  Did  n't  I  spy  'em  a-eitting  i'  the 
woodbine  harbor  togither  ? 

Dora.  What  of  that?  Eva  told  me 
that  he  was  taking  her  likeness.  He  's  an 
artist.  ISO 

Doh$an.  What  's  a  hartist  ?  I  dottnt 
beliere  he 's  iver  a  'eart  under  his  waist- 
eoat.  And  I  tells  ye  what,  Miss  Dora:  he 's 
no  respect  for  the  Queen,  or  the  parson,  or 
the  justice  o'  peace,  or  owt.  I  ha'  heard 
1m  a-gawin'  on  'ud  make  your  'air  —  God 
bless  it !  —  stan'  on  end.  And  wuss  nor 
that.  When  theer  wur  a  meeting  o'  farmers 
at  Ltttleehester  t'  other  daily,  and  they  was 
all  aF^nring  out  at  the  bad  times,  he  cooms 
im,  and  he  calls  out  among  our  ojln  men, 
*T1ie  land  belongs  to  the  people  I '  132 

Dora.  And  what  did  ifou  say  to  that  ? 

Ddnon,  Well,  I  says,  s'pose  my  pig's 
the  land,  and  you  says  it  belongs  to  the  par- 
ish, and  theer  be  a  thousand  i'  the  parish, 
taiJdn'  in  the  women  and  childer;  and 
a'pose  I  kills  my  pig,  and  gi'es  it  among 
'em,  why  there  wudn't  be  a  dinner  for 
nawbody,  and  I  should  ha'  lost  the  pig.   140 

Ami.   And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

Do&fon.  Nowt  —  what  could  he  saJiy? 
But  I  talkes  'im  fur  a  bad  lot  and  a  bum 
fool,  and  I  haAtes  the  very  sight  on  him. 

Dora  (looking  at  Dobson).  Master  Dob- 
lODy  yon  are  a  comely  man  to  look  at. 


Dobton.  I  thank  yon  for  that,  Miss  Dora, 
onyhow» 

Dora,  Ay,  but  yon  turn  right  ugly  when 
you're  in  an  ill  temper;  and  I  promise 
you  that  if  yoa  forget  yourself  m  your 
behavior  to  this  gentleman,  mv  Other's 
friend,  I  will  never  change  word  with  you 
again.  is4 

ErUet  Farbiino  Man /rom  bam. 

Farming  Man,  Miss,  the  farming  men 
'ull  hev  their  dinner  i'  the  lou^  barn,  and 
the  master  'ud  be  stra&nge  air  pleased  if 
you  'd  step  in  fust,  and  see  that  all  be 
right  and  reg'lar  fur  'em  afoor  he  co6m« 

[Exit. 

Dora.  I  go.  Master  Dobaon,  did  yon 
hear  what  I  said  ?  t6i 

Dobson.  Yetts,  yetts  !  1 11  not  meddle 
wi'  'im  if  he  dojlnt  meddle  wi'  melL  (Exit 
Dora.)  'Coomly,' says  she.  Inivertnowt 
o'  mysen  i'  that  wa&y ;  but  if  she  'd  talLke 
to  ma  i'  that  wa&y,  or  ony  watty,  I  'd  slattve 
out  my  life  fur  'er.  '  Coomly  to  look  at,' 
says  she  —  but  she  said  it  spiteful-like.  To 
look  at  —  yetts,  *ooomly;'  and  she  may  n*t 
be  so  fur  out  theer.  But  if  that  be  nowt 
to  she,  then  it  be  nowt  to  me.  (Looking 
off  stage,)  Schoolmaster  I  Why  if  Steer 
han't  hazed  schoolmaster  to  dinner,  thaw  'e 
knaws  I  was  hallus  agelLn  heving  school- 
master i'  the  parish  I  fur  him  as  be  handy 
wi'  a  boook  beilnt  but  haJlfe  a  hand  at  a 
pitchfork. 

Enter  W1L8ON. 

Well,  Wilson.  I  seed  that  one  oow  o' 
thine  i'  the  pinfold  agelln  as  I  wnr  a-coom- 
in'  'ere.  180 

Wilson,  Very  likely,  Mr.  Dobson.  She 
will  break  fence.  I  can't  keep  her  in  or- 
der. 

Dobson,  An'  if  tha  can't  keep  thy  one  oow 
i'  border,  how  can  tha  keep  all  thy  schol- 
ards  i'  border?  But  let  that  eott  by.  What 
dost  a  knaw  o'  this  Mr.  Hednr  as  be 
a-lodgin'  wi'  ye  ?  I  coom'd  upon  Im  t'  other 
datty  lookin'  at  the  coontry,  then  a-scrattin 
upon  a  bit  o'  paEper,  then  »-lookin'  ageftn; 
and  I  taJLked  im  fur  foom  sort  of  a  land- 
surveyor  —  but  a  bettnt.  191 

WUson,  He  's  a  Somersetshire  man,  and 
a  very  civil-spoken  gentleman. 

Dobson,  Gentleman  !  What  be  he  ft-dojng 
here  ten  mile  an'  moor  fro'  a  raiil  ?    We 
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lallys  oat  o'  the  wafty  far  gentlef ollk  mlto- 

E'ther  —  leastwafijB  tfaay  niyer  oooma  'ere 
Li  far  the  troot  i'  oar  beek,  far  they  be 
knaw'd  as  far  as  littlechester.  fiot  'e 
doftnt  fish  neither.  sot 

WiUon,  Well,  it's  no  sin  in  a  gentleman 
not  to  fish, 

Dobion.  Noft,  bat  I  hafttes 'im. 

WUion.  Better  step  oat  of  his  road, 
then,  for  he  's  walking  to  as,  and  with  a 
book  in  his  hand. 

Dob$tm.  An'  I  hafttes  booSks  an'  all,  for 
they  pats  foiUk  off  the  owd  waftys. 

Enter  Eooab,  reading — not  seeing  Dobsox 

amf  Wilson. 

Edgar.  This  author,  with  his  eharm  of 
simple  style  sm 

And  elose  dialectio,  all  bat  proring  man 
An  antomatie  series  of  sensations. 
Has  often  nnmb'd  me  into  apathy 
Against  the  anpleasant  jolts  of  this  rough 

road 
That  breaks  off  short  into  the  abysses  — 

made  me 
A  ooietist  taking  all  things  easily. 

Ihbson  (aside).  There  mnn  m  sammnt 
wrouff  theer,  Wilson,  far  I  doBnt  nnder- 
stan'  it. 

Wilson  (aside).   Nor  I  either,  Mr.  Dob- 
son.  221 
Dobson  (scornfully).  An'  thou  dottnt  un- 
derstan*  it  neither — and  thoa  schoolmaster 
au'  all  1 

Edgar.  What  can  a  man,  then,  live  for 
but  sensations, 
Pleasant  ones  ?  men  of  old  would  undergo 
Unpleasant  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  ones 
Hereafter,  like  the  Moslem  beauties  wait- 
ing 

To  clasp  their  lovers  by  the  golden  g^tes. 
For  mo,  whose  cheerless  Houris  after  death 
Are  Night  and   Silence,   pleasant  ones  — 

the  while  —  23 1 

If  possible,  here  I  to  crop  the  flower  and 

pass. 
Dobson,   Well,  I  never  'e&rd  the  likes  o' 
that  af oor. 

Wilson  (aside).  But  I  have,  Mr.  Dob- 
son.  It 's  the  old  Scripture  text,  '  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  I  'm 
sorry  for  it,  for,  tbo'  he  never  comes  to 
church,  I  thought  better  of  him. 

Edgar.   *What  are  we,'  says  the  blind 

old  man  in  Lear  ?  240 


<AsflieatoUie  gods;  tlwy  kill  as  forlUv 

sport. 
Dobion  (atidey  Then  tha  Ofwd  mb  f 
Lear  shoala  be  shaiaisd  of  hisMB,  faai  Mk 
o'  the  parishes  gois  by  that  aaiaM 
abonts. 
Edgar.  The  gods  I  hot  tlwy.  fths 

ows  of  oarselves. 
Have  past  for  ever.    It  is  Natnrs  UDi^ 
And  not  f  <»  ker  wpati  aillier.    She  " 

aothinir. 

why  m 

Cannot  iU  take  his  pastime  like  fths  flies  t 
And  if  my  pleasure  breed  another^s  mm, 
Well  — is  not  that  the  eoofie  of  Natsn 

too^ 
From  the  dim  dawn  of  beinff — her  Bsis 

law  ^ 

Wherebjr  she  grows  in  beanty  —  thsft  kr 

Mnst  massacre  eaoh  other  ?  this  poor  Ks> 
ture  I 

Dobson.  Naturl  Natnrl  Well,  it  kef 
my  natur  to  knoek  'im  o'  the  'eid  now;  bst 
I  weiint 

Edgar.  A  «mietist  taking  aU  things  e» 
ily  —  why  — 
Have  I  been  dipping  into  this  asain       ib 
To  steel  myself  agamst  the  leavmg  her  ? 

[^Closes  booky  seeing  IVilsoo. 
Good  day ! 

Wilson.   Good  day,  sir. 

[Dobson  looks  hard  at  Edgtr. 

Edgar  (to  Dobson).  Have  I  the  plesaure, 
friend,  of  knowing  you  ? 

Dobson.   Dobson. 

Edgar.  Good  day,  then,  Dobeon.    [EiiL 

Ddson.  *Good  da&y  then,  Dobson!' 
Civil-spoken  i'deed  !  Why,  Wilson,  ths 
'eftrd  'im  thysen  —  the  feller  could  n't  find 
a  Mister  in  his  mouth  fur  me,  as  farms  fiTe 
hoonderd  hailcre.  ^1 

Wilson.  You  never  find  one  for  me,  Mr. 
Dobson. 

Dobson.  Noll,  fur  thou  be  nobbut  school- 
roaster;  but  I  taakes  'im  for  a  Lumuui 
swindler,  and  a  bum  fool. 

Wilson.  He  can  hardly  be  both,  and  be 
pays  me  regular  every  Saturday. 

Dobson.   lefis;  but  I  hafttes  'im. 

Enter  Steer,  Farm  Men  and  Wobcek. 

Steer  (goes  and  sits  under  apjtle-tree).  Hev' 
ony  o'  ye  seen  Eva  ?  aSr 
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Dobmm.  No«»  Mr.  Steer. 

SUer,  Well,  I  reckous  they  11  her*  a  fine 
BiderHsrop  to-Tear  if  the  hlossom  'owds. 
Good  mumin ,  neiffhhors,  and  the  saHine 
U>  you,  my  men.  1  taiLkes  it  kindly  of  all 
d'  yoa  that  you  be  coomed  —  what  'i  the 
newspaiiper  word,  Wibon  ?  —  celebrate  — 
fco  celebrate  my  birthdaiiy  i'  this  fashion. 
NtTer  man  'ed  better  friends,  and  I  will 
■aJLy  niver  master  'ed  better  men;  fur  thaw 
I  may  ha'  fallen  out  wi'  ye  sometimes,  the 
fiu&lt,  mebbe,  wur  as  much  mine  as  yours; 
■ad*  thaw  I  says  it  mysen,  niver  men  'ed  a 
better  master  —  and  1  knaws  what  men  be, 
and  what  masters  be,  fur  I  wur  nobbut  a 
laftborer,  and  now  I  be  a  landlord  -^  bum 
a  plowman,  and  now,  as  far  as  money  gotts, 
I  oe  a  gentleman,  thaw  I  beiint  naw  schol- 
azd,  fur  I  'ednt  naw  time  to  maiUce  mysen 
a  scholard  while  I  wur  malLkin'  mysen  a 
gentleman,  but  I  ha'  tallen  good  oare  to 
torn  oot  bottth  my  darters  right  down  fine 
laildiet. 

D€b$on.  An'  soft  they  be. 

Firti  Farming  Man,  Soft  they  be!  soft 
they  be  I 

Second  Farming  Man,  The  Lord  bless 
boftth  on  'em  1 

Third  Farming  Man.  An'  the  saftme  to 
yoo,  master  I  s>o 

Fourth  Farming  Man,  And  long  life  to 
bocth  OB  'ami  An'  the  saftme  to  yoa,  Mas- 
ter Steer,  likewise  I 

iSCser.  Thank  ye  I 

Enter  ^Yk. 

Wheer  'asta  been  ? 

Eva  (jimidLy),  Many  happy  returns  of 
the  day,  father. 

8Uer.  Tbey  oan't  be  many,  my  dear,  but 
I  *oftpes  they  11  be  'appy. 

Dobaon.  Why,  tha  looks  haftle  anew  to 
last  to  a  boonderd.  jai 

Steer.  An'  why  should  n't  I  last  to  a 
boonderd  ?  Haftle  I  why  should  n't  I  be 
baale  7  fur  thaw  I  be  heighty  this  yeij 
dafty,  I  niver  'es  sa  mncb  as  one  pin's  prick 
•f  paftin;  an'  I  ean  taftke  my  glass  along 
wi*  the  youngest,  fur  I  niver  touched  a  drop 
of  owt  till  my  oftn  wedding-dafty,  an'  then 
I  wur  turned  huppads  o'  sixty.  Why 
■bonki  n't  I  be  haftle  ?  I  ha'  plowed  the 
ten-aftere  —  it  be  mine  now  —  afoor  ony  o' 
y»  war  bum  — ye  all  knaws  the  ten-aftere 
«>I  unn  ha'  plowed  it  moor  nor  a  boon- 


derd times;  hallus  hup  at  sunrise,  and  I  'd 
drive  the  plow  straftit  as  a  line  right  i'  the 
faftce  o'  the  sun,  then  back  ageftn,  a^foller- 
ing  my  oftn  shadder  —  then  hup  ageftn  i' 
the  fsftoe  o'  the  sun.  £h  1  how  the  sun 
'ud  shine,  and  the  larks  'ud  sing  i'  them 
daftys,  and  the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  an'  all. 
£h  I  if  I  could  ha'  gone  on  wi'  the  plowin' 
nobbut  the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  'ud  ha' 
maade  ma  Utc  as  long  as  Jerusalem. 

Eva.  Methuselah,  father. 

Steer.  Ay,  lass,  but  when  thou  be  as  owd 
as  me  thou  '11  put  one  word  fur  another  as 
I  does. 

Dobson.  But,  Steer,  thaw  thou  be  haftle 
anew  I  seed  tha  ap-limpin'  up  just  now  wi' 
the  roomatics  i'  the  knee.  350 

Steer.  Roomatics  !  Noa;  I  laftme't  mr 
knee  last  night  running  arter  a  thief. 
Beftnt  there  house-breftkers  down  i'  Little- 
chester,  Dobson  —  doftnt  ye  hear  of  ony  ? 

Dobson.  Ay,  that  there  be«  Immanuel 
Goldsmith's  was  broke  into  o'  Monday 
night,  and  ower  a  boonderd  pounds  worth 
o'  rings  stolen. 

Steer.  So  I  thowt,  and  I  heftrd  the  win- 
der —  that 's  the  winder  at  the  end  o* 
the  f  :issage,  that  gotts  by  thy  chaumber. 
{Turning  to  Eva.)  Why,  lass,  what  maftket 
tha  sa  red?  Did  'e  git  into  thy  chaom- 
ber? 

Eva.  Father  I 

Steer.  Well,  I  runned  arter  thief  i'  the 
dark,  and  fell  ageftn  coalscuttle  and  my 
kneea  gey  waay  or  I  'd  ha'  cotched  'im,  bat 
afoor  I  coomea  up  he  got  thruif  the  winder 
ageftn.  jto 

Eva.  Got  thro'  the  window  again  ? 

Steer,  kj,  but  he  left  the  maik  of  'it 
foot  i'  the  fiower-bed;  now  theer  be  noin  o' 
my  men,  thinks  I  to  mysen,  'ud  ha'  done  it 
'cep'  it  were  Dan  Smith,  fur  I  cotched  Im 
once  a-«tealin'  coftls,  an'  I  sent  fur  'im,  an' 
I  measured  his  foot  wi'  the  mark  i'  the  bed* 
but  it  would  n't  fit  —  seeftms  to  me  the 
mark  wur  maftde  by  a  Lunnun  boot  (Looki 
at  Eva.)  Why,  now,  what  maftkes  tha  la 
white  ?  sSi 

Eva.  Fright,  father  1 

Steer.  Maftke  thysen  eftsy.  1 11  hey  the 
winder  naftUed  up,  and  put  Towser  under 
it 

Eva  (clasping  her  hands).  No,  no^  fatherl 
Towser  11  tear  him  all  to  pieces. 

Steer,  Let  him  keep  awafty,  then;  bat 
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coam,  coom  1  let  'b  be  gawin.  They  ba.' 
bioacbed  a  barrel  of  a&le  i'  the  long  barn, 
and  tbe  fiddler  be  theer,  aod  the  lads  »iid 
lasaies  'uU  hev  a  dsuice.  3q> 

Eva  ((uide).  Dauce  !  Bmall  beart  have  I 
to  danoe.  I  sbould  Bcem  to  be  daaoing 
opoD  a  grave. 

Aeer.  Wheer  be  Mr.  Edgar  ?  about  the 
prembea  ? 

Dobson.   Halliis  abont  tbe  premises  I 

Steer.  So  niuch  the  better,  bo  mach  the 
better.  I  lUes  'im,  and  Eva  likes  'itu. 
Eva  can  do  owl  wi'  'im;  look  for  'im,  Eva, 
and  bring  'im  to  the  bam.  He  'ant  nav 
pride  in  'im,  and  we  '11  git  'im  to  apeeehif)' 
for  us  arter  dimier. 

Eint.   Yea,  lather  I  [Eii(. 

Sleer.  Coom  along  then,  all  Hhe  rest  o' 
ye  I  Church-warden  be  a  coomin',  thaw 
mo  and  'im  we  nlver  'grees about  tbe  tithe; 
and  parson  mebbe,  thaw  he  niver  meaded 
that  gap  i'  the  glebe  feiioe  as  I  telled  'iiu; 
and  blaeksmitb,  thaw  be  Diver  shoes  a 
herse  to  lay  likings;  and  battker,  tbaw  I 
etieks  to  hoam-iuaKde  —  but  all  oD  'em 
welcome,  all  on  'em  welcome;  and  I  've  bed 
the  long  barn  cleared  out  of  all  the  ma- 
chines, and  the  sacks,  and  the  titers,  and 
the  mangles,  and  theer 'It  be  room  anew 
ior  all  o' ye.     Follcr  me.  t'i 

AU.  Tefia,  yeis  !  Three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Steer.    [AU  extunt  except  Dobson  info  ham. 

Enter  Edoar. 

Dobton  (who  a  going,  lumi).  Squire  1  — 
if  so  be  you  be  a  squire. 

Edgar.    Dobbins,  I  think. 

Dobion.  Dobbins,  you  thinks;  and  I 
thinks  ye  wears  a  Lunnuu  boot. 

Edgar.   Well? 

Dobson.  And  I  thinks  I  'd  like  to  ta&ke 
the  measure  o'  jour  foot. 

Edgar.  Ay,  if  you  'd  like  to  measure 
your  own  length  upon  tbe  grass.  4}o 

Dobton.  Coom.  eoom,  that 's  a  good  no. 
Why,  I  could  throw  four  o'  ye;  but  I  pro- 
mised one  of  the  Misses  I  would  n't  meddle 
wi'  ye.  and  I  wcsut.  [Exit  into  bam. 

Edgar.   Jealou.^  of  me  with  Eva  I     Is  it 

Well,  tho'  I  grudge  the  pretty  jewel,  that  I 
Have  woru,  to  such  a  clod,  yet  that  might 

be 
The  best  way  out  of  it,  if  tbe  child  could 


Her  counsel.     I  am  sure  I  wish  her  hsfi^. 
lint  1  must  free  myself  from  this  entuglc. 

I   have   all   my   life   before   me  —  s 

Give  her  a  mouth  or  two,  and  ber  sl» 

Will  flower  toward  tbe  light  in  Bomem 

Still  I  am  half-afraid  to  meet  her  ixmr. 
She  will  urge   marriage   on   me.    I  liM 

Marriage  is  but  an  old  tradition.     I  htU 
Traditions,  ever  since  my  narrow  fatbcr,        | 
After  my  trolio  with  his  Eenatit's  girl. 
Made  younger  elder  son.  violated  tlie  ■bole 
Tradition  of  our  land,  and  left  bis  beir,   .» 
Bom,  happily,  with  some  seuse  of  stt,  H 

By  brush  and  pencil.     By  and  by,  «!■ 

Hionglit 
Comet  down  among  the  crowd,  and  ■■ 

perceives  Chat 
The  lost  gleam  of  an  af t«r-life  but  Imm 

A  beast  of  prey  in  the  dark,  why  theate 

crowd  f 

May  wreak  mj  wrongs  apoa  my   aiuag 

en.     Marriage) 
That  fine,  fat,  hook-nosed  uncle  of  mine, 

old  Harold, 
^^o  leaves  me  all  bis  laud  at  Littlechcs- 

ter. 
He,  too,  would  oust  me  from  his  will,  if  I 
Made  such  a  marriage.     And  marriage  is 

itself  —  rt 

The  storm  is  hard  at  hand  will  sweep  sust 
Thrones,  ehurcbes,  ranks,   traditions,  cut- 

toms,  marriage 
One  of  the  feeblest  I     Then  the  man,  tbe 


Good  wishes,  not  reprDnches;  with  no  tesr 
Of  the  world's  goBsiping   clamor,  and  da 

Of  Teiling  their  desires. 

Conventtonalixm, 
Who  shrieks  by  day  at  what  she  docs  bj 

Would  call  this  vice;  but  one  time's  vies 

may  be  m 

Tbe  virtue  of  anotber;  and  Vice  and  Vi» 
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Are  but  two  masks  of  self;  and  what  here- 
after 

Shall  mark  oat  Vice  from  Virtue  in  the 
gulf 

Of  never-dawning  darkness  ? 

Enter  Eva. 

My  sweet  Eva, 
Where  haiw  you  lain  in  ambush  all  the 

morning  ? 
They  say  your  sister,  Dora,  has  returned, 
And  that  should  make  you  happy,  if  you 

love  her  I 
But  you  look  troubled. 

Eva.  O,  I  love  her  so, 

I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  I  hid  myself.      479 
We  never  kept  a  secret  from  each  other; 
She  would  have    seen  at   once   into  my 

trouble, 
And  ask'd  me  what  I  could  not  answer.   O, 

Philip, 
Father  heard  you  last  night.    Our  savage 

mastiff. 
That  all   but  kill'd  the  beggar,  virill  be 

placed 
Beneath  the  vrindow,  Philip. 

Edgar,  Savage,  is  he  ? 

What  matters  ?    Come,  give  me  your  hand 

and  kiss  me 
This  beautiful  May-morning. 

Eva.  The  most  beautiful 

May  we  have  had  for  many  years ! 

Edgar.  And  here 

Is  the  most  beautiful  morning  of  this  May. 
Nay,  you  must  smile  upon  me  I     There  — 

you  make  490 

The  May  and  morning  still  more  beautiful, 
Tou,  the  most  beautiful  blossom  of  the 

May. 
Eva.  Dear  Philip,  all  the  world  is  beau- 
tiful 
If  we  were  happy,  and  could  chime  in  with 

it. 
Edgar.  True;  for  the  senses,  love,  are 

for  the  world; 
That  for  the  senses. 
Eva.  Yes. 

Edgar.  And  when  the  man. 

The  child  of  evolution,  flings  aside 
His  swaddling-bands,  the  morals  of  the 

tribe, 
He,  following  his  own  instincts  as  his  Grod, 
Will  enter  on  the  larger  golden  age,        500 
No  pleasure  then  taboo'd;  for  when  the 

tide 


Of  full  democracy  has  overwhelmed 

This  Old  World,  from  that  flood  will  rise 

the  New, 
Like  the  Love-eoddess,  with  no  bridal  veil. 
Ring,  trinket  of  the  Church,  but  naked  Na- 
ture 
In  all  her  loveliness. 

Eva.  What  are  you  saying  ? 

Edgar.  That,  if  we  did  not  strain  to 
make  ourselves 
Better  and  higher  than  Nature,  we  might 

be 
As  happy  as  the  bees  there  at  their  honey 
In  these  sweet  blossoms. 

Eva.  Yes;  how  sweet  they  smell ! 

Edgar,  There  I  let  me  break  some  off 

for  you.  IBreaking  branch  off. 

Eva.  My  thanks. 

But,  look,  how  wasteful  of  the  blossom  you 

are !  51a 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  —  you  have 

robb'd  poor  father 
Of  ten  good  apples.     O,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
He  wishes  you  to  dine  along  with  us. 
And  speak  for  him  after  —  you  that  are  so 
clever  ! 
Edgar,   1  grieve  I  cannot;  but,  indeed  — 
Eva.  What  is  it  ? 

Edgar.  Well,   business.    I  must  leave 

you,  love,  to-day. 
Eva.  Leave  me,  to-day  1  And  when  will 

you  return  ? 
Edgar,  1  cannot  tell  precisely;  but  — 
Eva.  But  what  ? 

Edgar.   1  trust,  my  dear,  we  shall  be 
always  friends.  531 

Eva.  After  all  that  has  gone  between  us 
—  friends  ! 
What,  only  friends  ?  [Drop*  branch. 

Edgar.        All  that  has  gone  between  us 
Should  surely  make  us  friends. 
Eva.  But  keep  us  lovers. 

Edgar.   Child,  do  you  love  me  now  ? 
Eva.  Yes,  now  and  ever. 

Edgar.  Then  you  should  wish  us  both  to 
love  for  ever. 
But,  if  you  toiU  bind  love  to  one  for  ever, 
Altho'  at  first  he  take  his  bonds  for  flowers. 
As  years  go  on,  he  feels  them  press  upon 

him, 
Begins  to  flutter  in  them,  and  at  last       530 
Breaks  thro*  them,  and  so  flies  away  for 

ever; 
While,  had  you  left  him  free  use  of  his 
wings, 
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Wlio  knows  that  he  bad  ever  dream'd  of 
flying? 
Eva,    Bat  all  that  sounds  so  wicked  and 
so  strange; 
*Till  death  as  part' — those  are  the  only 

words, 
The  trae  ooes  —  nay,  and  those  not  trae 

enough. 
For  they  that  love  do  not  beliere  that 

death 
Will  part  them.    Why  do  yoa  jest  with 

me,  and  try 
To  fright  me  ?     Tho'  yoa  are  a  gentle- 
man, 539 
I  bat  a  farmer's  danghter  — 

Edaar.  l^t  I  yoa  talk 

Old  feodalism.    When  the  great  Demo- 
cracy 
Makes  a  new  world  — 

Eva.  Aod  if  you  be  not  jesting. 

Neither  the  (Ad  world,  nor  the  new,  nor 

father, 
Sister,  nor  yoa,  shall  ever  see  me  more. 
Edgar  (moved).  Then  — (otitfe)  Shall  I 
say  it? — (aiaitd)  fly  with  me  to- 
day. 
Eva,  ao  t  Flulip,  Philip,  if  yoa  do  not 
marry  me, 
I  shall  go  mad  for  atter  shame  and  die. 
Edffar.  Then,  if  we  needs  must  be  con- 
ventional, 
When  shall  your  parish-parson   bawl  oar 
banns  549 

Before  yoor  gaping  clowns  ? 

Eva.  Not  in  oar  chnrch  — 

I  think  I  scarce  could  hold  my  head  up 

there. 
Is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Edgar.  Tes,  if  you  cared 

To  fee  an  oTer-opulent  superstition, 
Then  they  would  grant  you  what  they  call 

a  license 
To  marry.     Do  you  wish  it  ? 
Eva,  Do  I  wish  it  ? 

Edgar,   In  London. 
Eva.  You  will  write  to  me  ? 

Edgar,  I  will. 

Eva.  And  I  will  fly  to  you  thro'  the 
night,  the  storm  — 
Yes,  tho'  the   fire   should  run  along  the 

ground, 
As  once  it  did  in  Egypt.    O,  you  see,      s59 
I  was  just  out  of  school,  I  had  no  mother  — 
My  sister  far  away  —  and  you,  a  gentle- 


Told  me  to  trait  yoa  —  yes,  in  sfoy- 

thing  — 
Tkai   was   the    only   tne    love;  and  I 

trasted' — 
O,  yes,  iodeed,  I  woold  hsva  died  fovyaa 
How  eoold  yoa  —  O,  how  eoold  yoa?— 

nay,  liow  eouUL  I  ? 
Bat  now  yoa  will  set  all  li^t  again,  audi 
Shan  not  be  made  the  laaj^tar  of  tb  vi- 

And  poor  old  father  not  die  miseraUSi 

DOBA  {nmgimg  in  Ae  diMam*), 

O,  joy  for  the  ptomiaa  of  May,  sf  Mtj, 
O,  joy  for  tMptonuaa  off  May!        gt 

.  Edgar.  Speak  not  so  loodly;  that  ■■« 
be  year  sister. 
Yoa  never  told  her,  then,  of  what  hss  pvl 
Between  ns. 
Eva^  Never ! 

j^^or.  Do  not  tin  I  bid  JM. 

£00.  No,  Philip,  no.  [Twfu  saoy. 

Edgar  (moved).    How  graeefnUy  tkn 

she  stands 

Weeping— the  little  Niobe  !     Whit  I  wi 

prize 
Tlie  statue  or  the  pietnre  aU  the  moie 
When  we  havo  made  them  oars !    It  db 

less  lovable, 
Less    lovely,    being    wholly    mine  ?     To 

stay  — 
Follow  my  art  among  these  quiet  fields, 
Live  with  these  honest  folk  — 

and  play  the  fool ! 
No  !  she  that  gave  herself  to  me  so  easilj 
Will  yield  herself  as  easily  to  another.    ^Sa 
Eva,   Did  you  speak,  Philip  ? 
Edgar.  Nothing  more,  farewell. 

[  Theg  embnct. 

DOBA  (coming  nearer), 

O,  gnet  for  the  promise  of  May.  of  May, 
O,  g^ef  for  the  promise  of  Mar  I 

Edgar  (still    embracing   her).    Keep  up 

your  heart  until  we  meet  agaiD. 
Eva,   If  that  should   break  before  we 

meet  again  ? 
Edgar.  Break  !  nav,  but  call  for  Philip 

when  you  will. 
And  he  returns. 

Eva.     Heaven  hears  you,  Philip  Edgar! 
Edgar  (moved).  And  he  would  hear  joa 

even  from  the  grave.  c'p 

Heaven  curse  him  if  he  come  not  at  vonr 

oaU!  lEziL 
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Enter  Dora. 

Dora.   Well,  Eva  I 

Eva*  O,  Dora,  Dora,  how  long  you  have 
been  awaj  from  home  !  O,  how  often  I 
hare  wished  for  you  !  It  seemed  to  me 
that  we  were  parted  for  ever. 

Dora,  For  ever,  yoa  foolish  child ! 
What 's  oome  over  yoa  ?  We  parted  like 
the  brook  yonder  about  the  alder  island,  to 
eome  together  again  in  a  moment  and  to 
go  on  together  again,  till  one  of  as  be  mar- 
ried. Bat  where  is  this  Mr.  Edgar  whom 
TOO  praised  so  in  yoar  first  letters  ?  You 
liave  n't  even  mentioned  him  in  your  last  ? 

Eva,   He  has  «>ne  to  London. 

Dora,  Ay,  child;  and  you  look  thin  and 
nde.  Is  it  for  his  absence?  Have  you 
fancied  yourself  in  love  with  him  ?  That 's 
all  nonsense,  you  know,  such  a  baby  as  you 
are.    But  yoa  shall  tell  me  all  about  it.     610 

Eva,  Not  now  —  presently.  Yes,  I  have 
been  in  trouble,  but  I  am  happy  —  I  think, 
quite  happy  now. 

Dora  (taking  Eva's  hand).  Come,  then, 
and  make  them  happy  in  the  long  barn, 
for  father  is  in  his  glory,  and  there  is  a 
piece  of  beef  like  a  house-side,  and  a  plum- 
padding  as  big  OB  the  round  hay-stack, 
nut  see,  they  are  coming  out  for  the  dance 
already.     Well,  my  child,  let  us  join  them. 

Enter  all  from  bamt  laughing,  Eva  iits  rt" 
luctantly  under  apple-tree.  Steer  enters, 
tmoking,  sits  by  Eva. 

Dance. 


ACT   II 
Five  years  have  dapsed  between  Acts  I,  and  II. 

Scene.  —  A  Meadow.  On  one  side 
A  Pathway  going  over  a  rustic 
Bridge.  At  rack  the  Farmhouse 
among  trees.  In  the  distance  a 
Church  Spire 

DoBSON  and  Dora. 

Dchson.  So  the  owd  uncle  i'  Coombei  land 
be  deild.  Miss  Dora,  be&nt  he  ? 

Dora.  Yes,  Mr.  Dobson,  I  Vo  been  at- 
tending on  his  death-bed  and  his  burial. 

Dobim.  It  be  five  year  sin'  ye  went 
aioor  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  me  nobbut 
t'otlier  daf.    Htf  ^'^  he  left  ye  nowt  ? 


Dora.  No,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson,  But  he  were  mighty  fond  o'  ye, 
wam't  he  ? 

Dora,  Fonder  of  poor  Evm  —  like  every- 
body else.  la 

Dobson  (handing  Dora  basket  of  roses). 
Not  like  me,  Miss  Dora;  and  I  ha.*  browt 
these  roses  to  ye  —  I  f orgits  what  they  calls 
'em,  but  I  hallus  gi'ed  soom  on  'em  to  Miss 
Eva  at  this  time  o'  year.  Will  ya  tattke 
'em  ?  fur  Miss  Eva,  she  set  the  bush  by 
my  dairy  winder  afoor  she  went  to  school 
at  Littlechester  —  so  I  alius  browt  soom 
on  'em  to  her;  and  now  she  be  gone,  will 
ye  taake  'em.  Miss  Dora  ? 

Dora,  I  thank  you.  They  tell  me  that 
yesterday  you  mentioned  her  name  too  sud- 
denly before  my  father.  See  that  you  do 
not  GO  so  again  ! 

Dobson,  Noli;  I  knaws  a  deftl  better  now. 
I  seed  how  the  owd  man  wur  vezt.  aS 

Dora.  I  take  them,  then,  for  Eva's  sake. 
[Takes  basket,  places  some  m  her  dreu. 

Dobson.  Eva's  sakke.  Yetts.  Poor  getl, 
po<ir  gell !  I  can't  abeftr  to  think  on  'er 
now,  fur  I  *d  ha'  done  owt  fur  'er  mysen ;  an' 
ony  o'  Steer's  men,  an'  ony  o'  my  men  'ud 
ha  done  owt  fur  'er,  an'  idl  the  parish  'ud 
ha'  done  owt  fur  'er,  fur  we  was  all  on  as 
proud  on  'er,  an'  them  theer  be  soom  of 
her  ottn  roses,  an'  she  wur  as  sweet  as  ony 
on  'em  —  the  Lord  bless  'er  —  'er  oftn  sen ; 
an'  wettnt  ye  tattke  'em  now.  Miss  Dora, 
fur  'er  sa&ke  an'  fur  my  sallke  an'  all  ?     40 

Dora.   Do  you  want  them  hack  again  ? 

Dobson,  No^  nott !  Keep  'em.  But  I 
bed  a  word  to  saliy  to  ye. 

Dora,  Why,  Farmer,  yon  should  be  in 
the  hay-field  looking  after  your  men  ;  you 
i  could  n't  have  more  splendid  weather. 

Dobson.  I  be  a  goin;;  theer;  but  I  thowt 
I  'd  bring  tha  them  roHes  fust.  The  wea- 
ther's  well  anew,  but  the  glass  be  a  bit 
shaiiky.     S'iver  we  've  led  moiist  on  it.     so 

Dora.  Ay  I  but  you  must  not  be  too 
sudden  with  it  either,  as  you  were  last 
year,  when  you  put  it  in  green,  and  yoar 
stack  caught  fire. 

Dobson.  I  were  insnred.  Miss,  an*  I  loet 
nowt  bv  it.  But  I  weJint  be  too  sadden  wi' 
it;  and  I  feel  sewer,  Miss  Dora,  that  I  ha' 
been  noiln  too  sudden  wi'  you,  fur  I  ha' 
sarved  fer  ye  well  nigh  as  long  as  the  man 
sarved  for  'is  sweet'art  i'  Seriptar*.  Weilnt 
ye  gi'e  me  a  kind  answer  at  last  ?  61 
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Dora.  I  have  no  thoagfat  of  mania^ 
my  friend.  We  bave  been  in  saeh  gnef 
these  five  yean,  not  only  on  my  sisten  ao- 
oonnt,  bat  the  ill  anocess  of  the  fann»  and 
the  debtSy  and  my  father's  breaking  down, 
and  his  bK"^»»*>«»-  How  ooold  I  uink  of 
leayinghim? 

Dobson.  Eh,  bat  I  be  well  to  do;  and  if 
ye  would  nobbat  her  me,  I  would  tattke  the 
owd  blind  man  to  my  oi&n  flreaide.  Yoa 
shoold  heT  him  alios  wi'  ye.  7> 

Dora*  Yoa  are  generoos,  but  it  oannot 
be.  I  eannot  love  you;  nay,  I  think  I  noTor 
ean  be  bronsfat  to  love  any  man.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  hate  men,  ever  sinoe  my  sister 
left  OS.  O,  see  here.  {PidU  out  a  letter.) 
I  wear  it  next  my  heart  Poor  sister,  I 
had  it  five  years  ago.  *  Dearest  Dora,  — 
I  have  lost  myself,  and  am  lost  for  ever  to 
yoa  and  my  poor  father.  I  thooght  Mr. 
Edgar  the  best  of  men,  and  he  has  proved 
himself  the  worst.  Seek  not  for  me,  or 
yoa  may  find  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
—  Eva.' 

Dobion.  Be  that  my  fault? 

Dora*  No;  bat  how  shoold  I,  with  this 
grief  still  at  my  heart,  take  to  the  milking 
of  your  eows,  the  fatting  of  year  ealves,  the 
making  of  your  butter,  and  the  managing 
of  your  poultry  ?  91 

Dobson,  Nafty,  but  I  hev  an  owd  woman 
as  'ud  see  to  all  that;  and  you  should  sit 
i'  your  oan  parlor  quite  like  a  laSdy,  ye 
should  ! 

Dora.  It  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  And  plafty  the  pianner,  if  ye 
liked,  all  daily  long,  Uke  a  laiUiy,  ye  should 
an*  all. 

Dora.   It  cannot  be.  too 

Dobson,  And  I  would  loove  tha  moor 
nor  ony  gentleman  *ud  loove  tha. 

Dora.   No,  no;  it  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  And  p'raps  ye  hears  *at  I  soom- 
times  taakes  a  drop  too  much;  but  that  be 
all  along  o*  you.  Miss,  because  ye  we&nt 
hev  me;  but,  if  ye  would,  I  could  put  all 
that  o*  one  side  easy  anew. 

Dora.  Cannot  you  understand  plain 
words,  Mr.  Dobson  ?  I  tell  you,  it  cannot 
be.  Ill 

Dobson.  Eh,  lass  !  Thy  feyther  eddi- 
cated  his  darters  to  marry  gentlefoalk,  and 
see  what 's  coomed  on  it. 

Dora.  That  is  enough.  Farmer  Dobson. 
You  have  shown  me  that,  though  fortune 


had  bom  jnw  into  the  eilato  of  a  gM> 
tleman^  yoo  would  still  have  been  Fiuiiir 
Dofaeon.  Yoo  had  better  attend  to  yisr 
hay^ld.    Good  afteinooo.  [JU. 

Dobmn.  'Farmer  Dobeen I'  WdClW 
Farmer  Dobson;  bat  I  thinks  FknwrM- 
son's  dog  'nd  ha'  knaw'd  better  aor  to  Mk 
her  sister's  misf ortin  inter  'er  toetk  aHer 
she'd  been  »4eldin'me  the  lettarwr^ 
voioe  ar«halkin'y  and  the  drop  in  Vr  eja 
Tbeer  she  gois  I  Shall  I  foUer 'er  and  sz 
'er  to  maike  it  im  ?  Koi»  not  vet  Lil 
'er  eool  opon  it;  lukea'endlthebettvte 
taikin'  me  down,  like  a  laidy,  as  shs  ba 
Fanner  Dobeon  I  I  be  Fanner  Dobasb 
sewer  anew;  hot  if  iver  I  ooooss  opo^  Gea- 
tleman  Hedinur  iMj^sint  *nd  doiat  lalj  m 
cartwhip  athort  %  shoa'dera,  why  thes  I 
beint  Farmer  Dobson,  hot  sommnn  ehs  — 
Ua&me't  if  I  beftnt  I 

Enter  HATiiAKUS  widk  a  load  ^he§. 

The  last  OD  it,  eh  ? 

Fintt  Hawmaker.  Yeis. 

Doftfon.  HoSm  wi'  it,  tfiflo. 

\ExkmMi. 

Firgt  Hafmaker.  Well,  it  be  the  last  kid 
hoftm.  Ml 

Second  Hajfmaker.  YeSs,  an'  owd  Dofasos 
should  be  glad  on  it.  What  maSkes  Im 
alius  sa  glum  ? 

ScUly  Allen.  Glum !  he  be  woss  nor  elniB. 
He  coom'd  up  to  me  yisterdafty  i  the 
hafty-field,  when  meft  and  my  sweet'sit 
was  a-workin'  along  o'  one  side  wi'  one  an- 
other, and  he  sent  'im  awaiiy  to  toother 
end  o'  the  field;  and  when  I  axed  'im  whr, 
he  telled  me  *at  sweet*arts  niver  worked 
well  togither;  and  I  telled  'ua  'at  sweet- 
'arts  alius  worked  best  togither;  and  then 
he  called  me  a  rude  naame,  aud  I  can't  abide 
'im. 

James.  Why,  lass,  doant  tha  knaw  be  be 
sweet  upo'  Dora  Steer,  and  she  weint  si 
much  as  look  at  'im  ?  And  whenirer  'e 
sees  two  sweet'arts  togither  like  thou  and 
me,  Sally,  he  be  fit  to  bust  hissen  wi'  spitei 
and  jalousies.  161 

Sally.  Let  'im  bust  hissen,  then,  for  owt 
1  cares. 

First  Haymaker.  Well,  but,  as  I  ssid 
af oor,  it  be  the  last  loftd  holUn ;  do  thou  and 
thy  sweet'art  sine  ns  holUn  to  supper— 
<  The  lAst  LolUl  Ho&m.' 

AIL  Ay  1  <  The  L^st  Loid  Ho&m.' 
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SOKO. 

What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  je  saay, 

Wi'  the  wild  white  rose,  an'  the  woodbine  aa 

ga»y>  170 

An*  the  midden  all  mow'd,  an'  the  sky  sa 

blue  — 
What  did  ye  saiiy,  and  what  did  ye  do, 
When  ye  thowt  there  were  nawbody  watohin' 

o'  you, 
And  you  an'  your  Sally  was  forkin*  the  hafty, 
At  the  end  of  the  daiiy. 
For  the  last  loadhoam  ? 

What  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we  satty, 

Wi'  the  briar  sa  green,  an'  the  wilier  sa  grafty, 

An'  the  midders  all  mow'd,  an'   Uie  sky  sa 

blue  — 
Do  ye  think  I  be  gawin'  to  tell  it  to  you,      180 
What  we  mowt  saay,  and  what  we  mowt  do. 
When  me  an'  my  Sally  was  forkin*  the  ha&y. 

At  the  end  of  the  da&y. 

For  the  last  load  hoam  ? 

But  what  did  ye  saily,  and  what  did  ye  do, 
Wi'  the  butterflies  out,  and  the  swallexs  at 

plaay, 
An'  the  midders  all  mow'd,  an'  the  sky  sa 

blue  ? 
Why,  000m  then,  owd  feller,  1 11  tell  it  to  you ; 
For  me  an'  my  Sally  we  swe&r'd  to  be  true. 
To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen  whatmatty, 
nnil  the  end  of  the  daay,  191 

And  the  hut  loiid  hoftm. 

An.  Well  sung! 

Jarnn*  Fanny  be  the  na&me  i'  the  song, 
bat  I  swept  it  for  the.      {^Pointing  to  Sally. 

Sally.  Let  ma  aloftn  afoor  foftlk,  wilt 
tha? 

First  Haymaker.  Ye  shall  sing  that  agelbi 

•  to-night,  fur  owd  Dobson  '11  gi'e  us  a  bit  o* 

supper.  aoo 

Sally,  I  weftnt  fi^ott  to  owd  Dobson;  he 
wnr  rude  to  me  i'  tha  ha&y-field,  and  he  '11 
be  rade  to  me  tLge&n  to-night.  Owd  Steer 's 
gotten  all  his  grass  down  and  wants  a  hand, 
and  I  '11  go&  to  him. 

First  Haymaker.  Owd  Steer  gi'es  nubbut 
cowd  tea  to  'u  men,  and  owd  Dobson  gi'ea 
beer. 

Sally.  Bot  I'd  like  owd  Steer's  cowd 
tea  better  nor  Dobson's  beer.    Good-bye. 

[Going. 

James.  Gi'e  ns  a  boss  fust,  lass.  an 

SaUy.  I  tell'd  tha  to  let  ma  alottn ! 

James.  Why,  was  n't  thou  and  me  arbns- 
•in'  o'  one  another  t'  other  side  o'  the  ha&y- 


cock,  when  owd  Dobson  ooom'd  upo'  us  ? 
I  can't  let  tha  aloftn  if  I  would,  Sally. 

[Offering  to  kiss  her. 

SaUy.  Git  along  wi' ye,  do  1  [Exit, 

[All  laugh;  exeunt  singing. 

To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what  ma&y, 
Till  the  end  o'  the  daay, 
An'  the  Ust  lo£d  hoam.  220 

Enter  Harold. 

Harold.   Not  Harold  !     '  Philip  Edgar, 

Philip  Edffar ! ' 
Her  phantom  call'd  me  by  the  name  she 

loved. 
I  told  her  I  should  hear  her  from  the 

grave. 
Ay  !  vonder  is  her  casement.     I  remember 
Her  bright  face  beaming  starlike    down 

upon  me 
Thro'  that  rich  cloud  of  blossom.    Since  I 

left  her 
Here  weeping,  I  have  ranged  the  world, 

and  sat 
Thro'  every  sensual  course  of  that  full 

feast 
That  leaves  but  emptiness. 

SoNa 

To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what  ma&y, 
To  the  end  o'  the  daay,  231 

An'  the  last  lo&i  hram. 

Harold.  Poor  Eva !    O  my  God,  if  man 

be  only 
A  willy-nilly  current  of  sensations  — 
Reaction  needs  must  follow  revel  —  yet  — - 
Why  feel   remorse,  he,  knowing  that  he 

must  have 
Moved  in  the  iron  grooves  of  Destiny  ? 
Remorse  then  is  a  part  of  Destiny, 
Nature  a  liar,  making  us  feel  guUty 
Of  her  own  faults. 

My  grandfather  —  of  him 
They  say,  that  women  — 

O,  this  mortal  house. 
Which  we  are  bom  into,  is  haunted  by  343 
The  ghosts  of  the  dead  passions  of  dead 

men; 
And  these  take  flesh  again  with  our  own 

flesh. 
And  bring  us  to  confusion. 

He  was  only 
A  poor  philosopher  who  oaU'd  the  mind 
Of  ohilaren  a  blank  page,  a  tabula  rasa* 
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Tlierey  there,  is  written  in  inTisible  inks 
*  Ltuttf  Pn>digali^,  CoTetoosnesi,  Cimft, 
Cowmrdioe,  Mnzoer' — and  the  heat  and 

fiie  aso 

Of  life  will  bring  them  out,  and  blac^ 

enough, 
So  the  ohim  grow  to  manhood.    Better 

death 
With  oor  first  waO  than  life  — 

Sovo  (fmrtker  off). 

Tin  the  end  o*  the  dafty. 
An'  the  last  loid  hoSm, 
Lddhoam. 

This  bridge  again  I      CStqn  an  (ke  bridge.) 

How  Often  have  I  stood 

With  E^a  here  I  The  brook  among  its 
flowers  I 

Forget-me-not*  meadow-sweet,  willow-herb. 

I  had  some  smattering  of  science  then,    afo 

Tanght  her  the  learned  names,  anatom- 
ised 

Hie  flowers  for  her  —  and  now  I  only 
wish 

This  pool  were  deep  enough,  that  I  might 
plunge 

And  lose  myself  for  ever. 

Enter  Dan  Ssoth  (singing). 

Gee  oop  I  who& !  Gee  oop !  whoS ! 
Scizzars  an'  Pampy  was  good  una  to  goiL 
Thmf  uliiui  an*  squad 
W^en  roiids  was  bad. 
Bnt  halliis  'ad  stop  at  the  Vine-aii*-the-Hop, 
Far  bcMlth  on  'em  knawed  as  well  as  mysen 
That  beer  be  as  good  far  *enes  as  men.     371 
Gee  oop !  wboii !  Gee  oop !  wboii ! 
Scizzars  an*  Pampy  was  good  uns  to  g^ 

The  beer  's  gotten  oop  into  my  'e&d. 
S'iver  I  man  git  along  back  to  the  farm, 
fur  she  tell'd  ma  to  ta&ke  the  cart  to  Little- 
cheater. 

Enter  Dora. 

Dora,  Half  an  hour  late  I  why  are  you 
loiteriug  here  ?    Away  with  you  at  once. 

lExit  Dan  Smith. 
(Seeing  Harold  on  bridge,) 
Some  madman,  is  it. 

Gesticulating  there  upon  the  bridge  ?      a8i 
I  am  half  afraid  to  pass. 

Harold,  Sometimes  I  wonder, 

When  man  has  surely  learnt  at  last  that 
all 


His  eld-worid  faith,  the  bkMBM  «f  ka 

yonth. 
Has  fsded,  fiOling  findtkaa  —  wfastkvte 
Ail  of  OS,  all  at  onooy  may  not  be 
With  some  fleioe  passioBj  not  so 

Death 

As  against  Life  I  alkali,  into  the dnk- 
No  moie  !  —  and  sciawe  now  eodd  iag 

and  balm  ns 
JBaek  into  nesoienoe  with  aa  littla 
As  it  is  to  fall  asleep. 

lUsbMgaiiyfiiB^ 
This  poor,  flat,  hedgod^n  flelf--M  A- 

tanoe  —  this 
Hollow  Fandora-bos^ 
With  all  the  pleasures  flown,  not  even  Hop 
Left  at  the  bottom  I 

Soperstitiops  fool, 

What  bronght me  here?  Toseehergisft? 

her  ffhost? 
Her  ghost  is  eveiTway  aboot  me  hers. 
Dmyi  (coming forward).  AUow  ms^  m, 

to  pass  yon. 
MoorouL  £Ta  I 

Dora.  Eva! 

Harold.  What  are  yon?    Where dsyos 

come  from? 
Donu  Fkom  the  farm 

Here,  close  at  hand. 

Harold,  Are  you  — you  are  —  that  Don, 
The  sister.    I  haTO  heard  of  you.    Ths 
likeness  ju 

Is  very  striking. 

Dora.  You  knew  Era,  then  ? 

Harold.   Yes  —  I  was  thinking  of  ber 
when  —    O,  yes, 
^lany  years  back,  and  never  since  hsTe  met 
Her  equal  for  pure  innocence  of  nature, 
And  loTcliness  of  feature. 

Dora.  No,  nor  I. 

Harold,  Except,  indeed,  I  have  found  it 
once  again 
In  your  own  self. 

Dora,  You  flatter  me.     Dear  Eti 

Was  always  thought  the  prettier. 

Harold,  And  her  charm 

Of  voice  is  also  yours;  and  I  was  broodiofr 

Upon  a  great  unhappiness  when  you  spoke. 

Dora,   Indeed,  you  seem'd  in  trouble, 

sir. 
Harold.        And  you 
Seem  my  good  angel  who  may  help  me 
from  it.  313 

Dora  (atide).   How  worn  he  looks,  poor 
man  1  who  is  it,  I  wonder. 
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How  can  I  help  him  ?    (Aloud,)    Might  I 
ask  yoar  name  ? 
Harold,  Harold. 

Dora,       I  never  heard  her  mention  you. 
Harold,   I  met  her  first  at  a  farm  in 
Cumberland  — 
Her  uncle's. 

Dora,  She  was  there  six  years  ago. 

Harold.  And  if  she  never  mentioned  me, 
perhaps 
The  pamf  ul  circumstances  which  I  heard  — 
I  will  not  vex  you  by  repeating  them  —   321 
Only  last  week  at  Littlechester,  drove  me 
From  out  her  memory.    She  has  disap- 
peared, 
They  told  me,  from  the  farm  —  and  darker 
news. 
Dora.  She  has  disappeared,  poor  darling, 
from  the  world  — 
Left  but  one  dreadful  line  to  say,  that  we 
Should    find  her    in  the    river;    and  we 

dragg'd 
The  Littlecbester  river  all  in  vain, 
Have  sorrowed  for  her  all  these  years  in 

vain. 
And  my  poor  father,  utterly  broken  down 
By    losing    her  —  she    was    his    favorite 
child  —  331 

Has  let  his  farm,  all  his  af&drs,  I  fear. 
But  for  the  slender  help  that  I  can  give. 
Fall  into  ruin.     Ah  I  that  villain,  Edgar, 
If  he  should  ever  show  his  face  among  us. 
Our  men  and  boys  would  hoot  him,  stone 

him,  hunt  him 
With  pitchforks  off  the  farm,  for  all  of 

them 
Loved  her,  and  she  was  worthy  of  all  love. 
Harold,  They  say,   we  should  forgive 

our  enemies. 
Dora,  Ay,  if  the  wretch  were  dead  I 
might  forgive  him;  340 

We  know  not  whether  he  be  dead  or  liv- 
ing. 
Harold,  What  Edgar? 
Dora.  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  HaU 

In  Somerset.    Perhaps  you  know  him  ? 

Harold.  Slightly. 

{Aiide,)  Ay,  for  how  slightly  have  I  known 
myself  I 
Dora,  This  Edgar,  then,  is  living  ? 
Harold.  Living?  well  — 

One  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall  in  Somer- 
set 
la  lately  dead. 

Dora.  Dead  I  —  is  there  more  than  one  ? 


Harold,  Nay  —  now — not  one,   (aside) 

for  1  am  Philip  Harold. 
Dora,  That  one,  is  he  then  —  dead  ! 
Harold  (aside).  My  father's  death. 

Let  her  believe  ib  mine;  this,  for  the  mo- 
ment, 350 

Will  leave  me  &  free  field. 
Dora.  Dead  1  and  this  world 

Is  brighter  for  his  abseuce,  as  that  other 

Is  darker  for  his  presence. 
Harold.  Is  not  this 

To  speak  too  pitilessly  of  the  dead  ? 

Dora.  My  five-years'  anger  cannot  die  at 
once. 

Not  all  at  once  with  death  and  him.    I  trust 

I  shall  forgive  him  —  by  and  by  —  not  now. 

O  sir,  you  seem  to  have  a  heart;  if  you 

Had  seen  us  that  wild  morning  when  we 
found 

Her  bed  unslept  in,  storm  and  shower  lash- 
ing 360 

Her  casement,  her  poor  spaniel  wailing  for 
her. 

That  desolate  letter,  blotted  with  her  tears. 

Which  told  us  we  should  never  see  her 
more  — 

Our  old  nurse  crying  as  if  for  her  own 
child. 

My  father  stricken  with  his  first  paralysis. 

And  then  with  blindness  —  had  you  been 
one  of  us 

And  seen  all  this,  then  you  would  know  it 
is  not 

So  easy  to  forgive  —  even  the  dead. 

Harold,   But  sure  am  I  that  of  your  gen- 
tleness 

You  will  forgive  him.    She  you  mourn  for 
seem'd  370 

A  miracle  of  gentleness  —  would  not  blur 

A  moth's  wing  by  the  touching;  would  not 
crush 

The  fiy  that  drew  her  blood;  and,  were 
she  living, 

Would    not  —  if    penitent  —  have  denied 
him  her 

Forgiveness.     And  perhaps  the  man  him- 
self, 

When  hearin?  of  that  piteous  death,  has 
suffer'd 

More  than  we  know.    But  wherefore  waste 
your  heart 

In  looking  on  Cj  chill  and  changeless  past  ? 

Iron  will  fuse,  and  marble  melt;  the  past 

Remains  the  past.    But  you  are  young,  and 
—  pardon  me  —  380 
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As  loTely  as  Toar  sister.    Who  «aii  tell 
Whs*  g2lde/ho«..  with  wb.tf«Ul««m 

maybe 
W«ting^o.«.thedl.t«.c,    Might  I 

Upon   your   fiither  —  I    have   Men   the 

world  — 
And  cheer  his  Uindness  with  a  traTeUer*! 
tales? 
Dora.  Call  if  yoa  will,  and  when  yon 
wilL    I  cannot 
Well  answer  for  my  father;  bnt  if  yon 
Can  tell  me  anything  of  onr  sweet  Eya 
When  in  her  brighter  girlhood,  I  at  least 
WiU  bid  yon  welci»ne,  and  will  listen  to 
yon.  J90 

Now  I  must  go. 

Harold,        Bnt  give  me  first  your  hand; 
I  do  not  dare,  like  an  old  friend,  to  shake  it. 
I  kiss  it  as  a  prelnde  to  that  privilege 
When  yon  shall  know  me  better. 

Dora  (aside).  How  beantifnl 

His  manners  are,  and  how  nnlike  the  &r- 

mer'sl 
Yon  are  staying  here  ? 

Harold.  Yes,  at  the  wayside  inn 

Close  by  that  alder-island  in  yonr  orook, 
« The  Angler^s  Home.' 
Dora.  Are  you  one  ? 

Harold.  No,  but  I 

Take  some  delight  in  sketching,  and  the 
countiy  399 

Has  many  charms,  altho'  the  inhabitants 
Seem  semi-barbaroas. 

Dora.  I  am  glad  it  pleases  you ; 

Yet  I,  boru  here,  not  only  love  the  country, 
But  its  inhabitants  too;  and  yon,  I  doubt 

not, 
Wonld  take  to  them  as  kindly,  if  you 

cared 
To  live  some  time  among  them. 

Harold.  If  I  did, 

Then  one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
Might  have  more  charm  for  me  than  all  the 
country. 
Dora.  That  one,  then,  should  be  grateful 

for  your  preference. 
Harold.   I  cannot  tell,  tho'  standing  in 
her  presence.  409 

(Aside.)    She  colors ! 
Dora.  Sir ! 

Harold.  Be  not  afraid  of  me, 

For  these  are  no  conventional  flourishes. 
I  do  most  earnestly  assure  you  that 
Your  likeness  —    [Shout$  and  cries  without 


Danu  What  was  that  ?  my  peat  listf 
fiithar  — 

Enter  Fabmiho  Mav. 

Farming  Man.  Wm  Dora,  Daa  WIH 
eart  hes  mnned  ower  a  laidy  i'  the  hoDH 
laina,  and  they  ha*  ta'en  the  bodv  i^ate 
yoor  ehanmber,  and  they  ba  all  awntf 
for  ye. 
Dora.  Thebodyl  — HeavemI  leoMl 
Harold,  Bnt  yoa  are  inaSiSa§. 

Allow  me  to  go  with  yoa  to  the  turn,    «§ 


[ 


£lRlar  DoBSOif . 


DoUon.  What  feller  war  it  as  VbM 
a-talkin'  fnr  haafe  an  honr  wi*  my  Don? 
(Looking  after  Ann.)  Seeams  I  oansgit 
knaws  the  back  on  im  — drest  like  a  gts- 
tleman,  too.  Damn  all  gentlemen,  Mjt 
II  I  should  ha' thowt  they 'd  bed siev 
o'  gentlelbalk,  as  I  tolled  'er  to-daiqr  whn 
she  fell  foul  upo'  me. 

Minds  ma  o*  snmmnn.  I  eoold  swriir  Is 
that;  bnt  that  be  all  one,  fnr  I  hastes  "im 
af oor  I  knaws  what  'e  be.  Thea !  he 
turns  round.  Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soomenetl 
Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soomerset  1  —  Not  — 
yeas  —  thaw  the  feller 's  gone  and  mside 
such  a  litter  of  his  faiEice. 

£h  lad,  if  it  be  thou,  1 11  Philin  tht ! 
a-plaayin*  the  saame  gaame  wi*  my  Don— 
I  ^11  Soomerset  tha  !  4}! 

I  'd  like  to  dra|^  'im  thruff  the  bene- 
pond,  and  she  to  oe  a-lookin*  at  it.  Td 
like  to  leather  *im  black  and  blue,  and  she 
to  be  a-laughin'  at  it.  I  'd  like  to  fell  'im 
as  deiid  as  a  bullock  !     (Clenching  hisjitt.) 

But  what  'ud  she  saay  to  that  ?  She 
telled  me  once  not  to  meddle  wi'  'im,  snd 
now  she  be  fallen  out  wi'  ma,  and  I  csnH 
coom  at  'er. 

It  mun  be  Aim.  Noa  I  Fur  she  'd  niver 
'a'  been  talkin'  haafe  an  hour  wi'  the  diril 
'at  killed  her  oan  sister,  or  she  beant  Don 
Steer.  4Si 

Yeas !  Fur  she  niver  knawed  'is  fasce 
when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor;  but  1 11  maike  'er 
knaw  !     1 11  maake  'er  knaw  I 

Enter  Harold. 

Na&y,  but  I  mun  git  out  on  'is  waay  now, 
or  I  shall  be  the  death  on  'im.  [fjnt. 

Harold.   How  the  clown  glared  at  mel 
that  Dobbins,  is  it. 
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With  whom  I  used   to  jar?   but  cau   he 

trace  me 
Xliro*  five  yean'  absence,  and  my  change  of 
name, 

Ibft  tan  of    Sonthem  summers  and  the 
beard?  460 

1  may  as  well  avoid  him. 

Ladylike  I 

lilylike  in  her  stateliness  and  sweetness  I 

How  came  she  by  it  ?  —  a  daughter  of  the 
fields, 

This  Dora! 

She  gave  her  hand,  unask'd,  at  the  farm- 
gate; 

I  almost  think  she  half  retum'd  the  pres- 


Of  mine.    What,  I  that  held  the  orange 

blossom 
Dark  as  the  yew  ?  bat  may  not  those,  who 

march 
Before  their  age,  turn  back  at  times,  and 

make 
Courtesy  to  custom  ?  and  now  the  stronger 

motire,  470 

Misnamed  free-will  —  the  crowd  would  call 

it  eonscience  — 
Mores  me  —  to  what?    I  am  dreaming; 

for  the  past 
Look'd  thro'  the  present,  Eva's  eyes  thro' 

hers-— 
A  spell  upon  me  !     Surely  I  loved  Eva 
Mor«  thaii  I  knew  !  or  is  it  but  the  past 
That  brightens  in  retiring  ?     O,  last  night 
Tiled,  pacing  my  new  lands  at  Littleches- 

ter, 
I  dosed  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  black 

river 
Flow'd  -thro'  my  dreams  —  if  dreams  they 

were.     She  rose 
F^om  the  foul  flood  and  pointed  toward  the 

farm,  480 

And  her  cry  rang  to  me  across  the  years, 
« I  call  you,  Philip  Edgar,  Philip  Edgar  I 
Conmf  vou  will  set  idl  right  again,  and 

nther 
Win  not  die  miserable.'    I  could  make  his 

A  comfort  to  him  —  so  be  more  at  peace 
With  mine  own  self.     Some  of  my  former 

friends 
Would  find  my  logic  faulty;    let   them. 

Color 
Flows  thro'  my  life   again,  and  I   have 

lighted 
On  n  new  pleasure.    Anyhow  we  must   4I9 


Move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  when 
The  stronger  motive  rules. 

But  she  hates  Edgar. 
May  not  this  Dobbins,  or  some  other,  spy 
Edgar  in  Harold?    Well    then,   I  must 

make  her 
Love  Harold  first,  and  then  she  will  for- 

?:ive 
or  Harold's  sake.    She  said  herself 
She  would  forgive  him,  by  and  by,  not 

now  — 
For  her  own  sake  then,  if  not  for  mine  — 

not  now  -— 
But  by  and  by.  498 

Enter  Dobson  behind. 

Dobiton,  By  and  by  —  eh,  lad,  dosta  knaw 
this  pHsper?  Ye  dropt  it  upo'  the  road. 
*  Philip  Edgar,  Esq.'  Ay,  you  be  a  pretty 
squire.  I  ha'  fun'  ye  out,  I  hev.  En,  lad, 
dosta  knaw  what  tha  meiins  wi'  by  and 
by  ?  Fur  if  ye  be  goin'  to  sarve  our  Dora 
as  ye  sarved  our  Eva  —  then,  by  and  by,  if 
she  weant  listen  to  me  when  I  be  a-tryin' 
to  saave  'er  —  if  she  we&nt  —  look  to  thy- 
sen,  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  'd  think  na  moor  o' 
makkin'  an  end  o'  tha  nor  a  carrion  craw  — 
no'a  —  thaw  thev  hanged  ma  at  'Sixe  fur  it. 

Harold,   Dobbins,  I  think  1  sn 

Dobton,   I  beant  Dobbins. 

Harold.  Nor  am  I  Edgar,  my  good  fel- 
low. 

Dohgon.  Tha  lies!  What  hasta  been 
saayin'  to  mv  Dora  ? 

Harold,  I  have  been  telling  her  of  the 
death  of  one  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall, 
Somerset. 

Dobson.  Tha  lies  !  sao 

Harold  {jndling  out  a  new$paper.)  Well, 
my  man,  it  seems  that  you  can  read.  Look 
there  —  under  the  deaths. 

DobBon.  <  O'  the  17th,  Philip  Edgar,  o* 
Toft  Hall,  Soomerset.'  How  coom  thou 
to  be  sa  like  'im,  then  ? 

Harolil.  Naturally  enough;  for  I  am 
closely  related  to  the  dead  man's  family. 

Dohion.  An'  'ow  coom  thou  by  the  letter 
to  'im  ?  sso 

Harold.  Naturally  again;  for,  as  I  used 
to  transact  all  his  business  for  him,  I  had 
to  look  over  his  letters.  Now  then,  see 
these  {take$  out  lettert).  Half  a  score  of 
them,  all  directed  to  me  —  Harold. 

Dobson.  'Arold  I  'Arold  1  'Arold,  so  they 
be. 
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Harold,  My  name  ib  Harold  !  Good 
day,  Dobbins!  [Exit, 

Dobson,  'Arold !  The  feller 's  cle'an 
daazed,  an'  maazed,  an'  maiited,  an'  mud- 
dled ma.  Dead  !  It  mun  be  tme,  fur  it 
iK-ur  i'  print  as  black  as  owt.  Nuiy,  but 
'Good  daay,  Dobbins.'  Wliy,  that  wur 
the  very  twang  on  'im.  Eh,  lad,  but 
whether  thou  be  Hedgar,  or  Hedgar's  busi- 
ness man,  thou  hes  n't  naw  business  'ere 
wi'  my  Dora,  as  I  knaws  on,  an'  whether 
thou  calls  thysen  Hedgar  or  Harold,  if 
thou  stick  to  she  I  '11  stick  to  thee  —  stick 
to  tha  like  a  weasel  to  a  rabbit,  I  will. 
Ay !  and  I  'd  like  to  shoot  tha  like  a  rab- 
bit an'  alL  *  Good  da&y,  Dobbins.'  Dang 
thai  554 

ACT   111 

Scene.  —  A  Room  in  Steer's  House. 
Door  leading    into    Bedroom   at 

THE  BACK. 

Dora  (ringing  a  handbell),   Milly  ! 

Enter  Millt. 

Milly,  The  little  'ymn?  Yeas,  Miss; 
but  I  war  so  ta'en  up  wi'  leadin'  the  owd 
uian  about  all  the  blessed  murnin^  'at  I  ha* 
nobbut  larned  niysen  haiife  on  it. 

O  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe. 
Nor  ever  strike  him  blow  for  blow; 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that  live 
To  be  forgiven  must  forj^ve. 
Forgive  him  seventy  times  and  seven  ; 
For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  heaven  lo 

Are  both  forgivers  and  forgiven. 

But  I  '11  git  the  l)ook  ajjeaii,  and  lam 
mysen  the  rest,  and  saay  it  to  ye  afoor 
dark;  ye  ringed  fur  that,  Miss,  didn't  ye  ? 

Dora.  No,  Milly;  but  if  the  fanning- 
men  be  come  for  their  wages,  to  send  them 
up  to  me. 

Milly.   Yeas,  Miss.  lExit. 

Dora  (sitting  at  d^^h  counting  money). 
Enough  at  any  rate  f«»r  the  present.  (En- 
ter Farming  Men.)  Good  afternoon,  my 
friends.  I  am  sorrv  Mr.  Steer  still  contin- 
ues  too  unwell  to  attend  to  you,  but  the 
schoolmaster  looked  to  the  paying  you  your 
wages  when  I  was  away,  did  n't  he  ? 

Mtn.    Yeiis;  and  thanks  to  ye. 

Dora.    Some  of  our  workmen  have  left 


ns,  bat  be  sent  me  an  alphabetieil  lift  rf 
those  that  remain,  so,  Allen,  I  may  as  vcU 
begin  with  y/>u.  y 

Allen  (mth  his  hand  to  his  ear).  Halb- 
bitieal  1  Taake  one  o'  the  yoniig  am  fait, 
Miss,  for  I  be  a  bit  deaf,  and  I  war  haDH 
scaaied  by  a  big  word;  leastwaija,  I  ikoild 
be  wi'  a  lawyer. 

Dora.  I  spoke  of  yonr  names,  AQo,  u 
they  are  ananged  here  (shows  book) — ae- 
cording  to  their  first  letters. 

Allen.  Letters  I  Yeas,  I  sees  amr. 
Them  be  what  they  lama  the  ehilder^  it 
school,  but  I  were  bum  afoor  aebooliB'- 
time.  4* 

Dora,  But,  Allen,  tho'  yon  eanH  retd, 
you  could  whitewash  that  cottage  of  yom 
where  your  grandson  had  the  ferer. 

Allen.   I  '11  hev  it  done  o'  Monday. 

Dora.  Else  if  the  fever  spread,  the  par- 
ish will  have  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Allen.  Mea?  why,  it  be  the  Lords 
doiu',  noan  o'  mine;  d'ye  think  I^d  gi'e 
'em  the  fever  ?  But  I  thanks  ye  all  tbe 
saame.  Miss.     (Takes  money.)  p 

Dora  (calling  out  names).  Higgins,  Jack- 
son, Lnscombe,  Nokes,  Oldham,  Skipworth! 
(All  take  money.)  Did  yon  find  that  too 
worked  at  all  the  worse  upon  the  cold  tea 
than  you  would  have  done  upon  the  beer? 

Higgins.  Noa,  Miss;  we  worked  naw 
wnss  upo'  the  cowd  tea;  but  we'd  ha' 
worked  better  upo*  the  beer.  » 

Dora.  Come,  come,  you  worked  well 
enough,  and  I  am  much  ol)liged  to  all  of 
vou.  There  's  for  vou,  and  von,  and  vou. 
Count  the  money  and  see  if  it  *s  all  right 

Men.  All  right,  Miss;  and  thank  ve 
kindly. 

[Exeunt    Luscombe,   Xokes,   Oldham, 
Skipworth. 

Dora.  Dan  Smith,  mv  father  and  I  for- 
gave  you  stealing  our  coals. 

[Dan  Smith  advances  to  Dora. 

Dan  Smith  (bellowing).  Whoy,  O  lor, 
Miss  I  that  wur  sa  long  back,  and  the  walls 
sa  thin,  and  the  winders  brokken,  and  the 
weather  sa  cowd,  and  my  missus  a-gittin' 
ower  'er  Ivin'-in.  -j 

Dora.  Did  n't  I  say  that  we  had  forgiven 
vou  ?  But,  Dan  Smith,  tliev  tell  me  that 
you  —  and  you  have  six  children  —  spent 
all  your  last  Saturday's  wages  at  the  ale- 
house; that  you  were  stupid  drunk  all  Sun- 
day, and  so  ill  in  consequence  all  Monday 
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that  you  did  not  come  into  the  hay-field. 
Why  should  I  pay  yoa  your  full  wa^s  ? 

Dan  SmUh.  I  be  ready  to  tai£e  the 
pledge.  83 

Dora*  And  as  ready  to  break  it  again. 
Besides,  it  was  you  that  were  driving  the 
cart  —  and  I  fear  you  were  tipsy  then,  too 
—  when  you  lamed  the  lady  in  the  hollow 


Dan  Smiih  (belhwing).  O  lor,  Miss  !  noa, 
Boa,  noa  !  Ye  sees  the  holler  laane  be 
hallus  sa  dark  i'  the  artemoon,  and  wheere 
the  big  esh-tree  cuts  athurt  it,  it  gi'es  a 
torn  luce,  and  'ow  should  1  see  to  laiinie 
the  laidy,  and  meii  coomin'  along  pretty 
■harp  an'  all  ? 

Dora.  Well,  there  are  your  wages;  the 
next  time  you  waste  them  at  a  pot-house 
yon  get  no  more  from  me.  {Exit  Dan 
Smith.)  Sally  Allen,  you  worked  for  Mr. 
Dobaon,  did  n't  you  ?  100 

Sally  (advancing),  Teisis,  Miss;  but  he 
wvr  so  rough  wi'  ma,  I  could  n't  abide  'im. 

Dora.  Why  should  he  be  rough  with 
TOO  ?  Tou  are  as  good  as  a  man  in  the 
hay-Aeld.  What  *s  b^^ome  of  your  brother? 

Sallw.  'Listed  for  a  soisldger,  MLbs,  i'  the 
Qoeen^s  Real  Hard  Tillery. 

Dora.  And  your  sweetheart  —  when  are 
)XNi  and  he  to  be  married  ? 

Sally.  At  Michaelmas,  Miss,  please  Grod. 

Dora.  You  are  an  honest  pair.  1  will 
eome  to  your  weddine.  na 

Sally.  An'  I  thanks  ye  fur  that.  Miss, 
moor  nor  fur  the  waiEige. 

{Goinf —  returns.)  'A  cotched  ma  about 
the  walist.  Miss,  when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor, 
an'  axed  ma  to  be  'is  little  sweet'art,  an' 
■ott  I  knaw'd  'im  when  I  seed  'im  agelln  an' 
I  tailed  feyther  on  'im. 

Dora.  What  is  all  this,  Allen  ?  120 

Allen.  Why,  Miss  Dora,  mea  and  my 
maatgn,  as  three,  we  wants  to  hey  three 
worda  wt'  ye. 

Higgins.  That  be  'im,  and  mea.  Miss. 

Jadtson.  An'  melij  Miss. 

A  lUn.  An'  we  weant  mention  naw  naiimes, 
wa  'd  at  lief  talk  o'  the  divil  afoor  ye  as 
"ixn,  for  they  says  the  master  goas  cleiLn  off 
his  'aid  when  he  'ears  the  naame  on  'im; 
hot  oa  three,  arter  Sally  'd  telled  us  on  'im, 
we  fan'  'im  out  a-walkin'  i'  West  Field 
wi'  a  white  'at,  nine  o'clock,  npo'  Tuesday 
■mmia',  and  all  on  us,  wi'  your  leaye,  we 
wants  to  leather  'im. 


Dora.   Who? 

Allen.  Him  as  did  the  mischief  here,  fiye 
year'  sin*. 

Dora.  Mr.  Ed^r  ? 

Allen.  Theer,  Miss  !    You  ha'  naamed 
'im  —  not  lue.  140 

Dora.   He  's  dead,  man  —  dead;  gone  to 
his  account — dead  and  buried. 

Allen.   I  beant  sa  sewer  o'  that,  fur  Sally 
knaw'd  'im.     Now  then  ? 

Dora.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  Somersetshire 
papers. 

Allen.  Then  yon  mnn  be  his  brother,  an' 
we  '11  leather  'tm.  148 

Dora.  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  brother. 
Some  foolish  mistake  of  Sally's;  but  what  I 
would  you  beat  a  man  for  his  brother's 
fault  ?  That  were  a  wild  justice  indeed. 
Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Go  home  I  Good- 
night 1  {All  exeunt.)  I  have  once  more 
paid  them  all.  The  work  of  the  farm  will 
go  on  still,  but  for  how  long  ?  We  are  al- 
most at  the  bottom  of  the  well:  little  more 
to  be  drawn  from  it  —  and  what  then  ?  En- 
cumbered as  we  are,  who  would  lend  us  any* 
thing  ?  We  shall  have  to  sell  all  the  laud, 
which  father,  for  a  whole  life,  has  been 
getting  together,  again,  and  that,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  the  death  of  him.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  Farmer  Dobeon,  were  I  to 
marry  him,  has  promised  to  keep  our  heads 
above  water;  and  the  man  has  aoubtless  a 
good  heart,  and  a  true  and  lasting  love  for 
me;  yet — though  I  oan  be  sorry  for  him  — 
as  the  good  Sail  v  says,  *  I  can't  abide  him ' 
—  almost  brutal,  and  matched  with  my 
Harold  is  like  a  hedge  thistle  by  a  garden 
rose.  But  then,  he,  too  —  will  he  ever  be 
of  one  faith  with  his  wife  ?  which  is  my 
dream  of  a  true  marriage.  Can  I  fancy 
him  kneeling  with  me,  and  uttering  the 
same  prayer;  standing  up  side  by  side  with 
me,  and  singing  the  same  hymn  ?  I  fear 
not.  Have  I  done  wisely,  then,  in  accept- 
ing him  ?  But  may  not  a  girl's  love-dream 
have  too  much  romance  in  it  to  be  realized 
all  at  once,  or  altogetlier,  or  anywhere  but 
in  heaven  ?  And  yet  I  had  once  a  vision 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  marriage,  where  the 
man  and  the  woman,  only  differing  as  the 
stronger  and  the  weaker,  should  walk  hand 
in  hand  together  down  this  valley  of  tears, 
as  they  caU  it  so  truly,  to  the  grave  at  the 
bottom,  and  lie  down  there  together  in  the 
darkness  which  would  seem  bat  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  to  be  wakened  agmin  together  hj  the 
lig^t  of  the  resarretotioii,  and  no  more  part- 
ings for  ever  and  for  ever.  (  Walks  t^  and 
doion.    She  sing$.^ 


O  happj  lark,  that  warbkrt  high 

Above  thj  lowl j  nest, 
O  brook,  that  brawkat  menilj  by 

Thro'  fieldi  that  onoe  were  Meet, 
O  tower  ipiring^  to  the  sky, 

O  graTes  in  daiiifli  diesti 
O  LoTe  and  life,  how  weary  am  I, 

And  how  I  long  for  rest! 

There,  there,  I  am  a  fool  I  Tears  I  I  have 
sometimes  been  moved  to  tears  by  a  chapter 
of  fine  writing  in  a  novel;  bat  what  hare  I  to 
do  with  tears  now  ?  AU  depends  on  me  — 
&tber,  this  poor  girl,  the  farm,  OTerything; 
and  they  both  love  me  —  I  am  all  in  all  to 
both;  imd  he  loves  me  too,  I  am  qnite  snre 
of  that.    Conrage,  courage  !  and  all  will 

S»  welL  (Goes  to  bedroom  door  ;  opens  iL) 
ow  dark  yoor  room  is  !  Let  me  bring 
yon  in  here  where  there  is  still  fall  day- 
light. {Brings  Eva  ybnrare/ .)  Why,  yoa 
look  better. 

Eoa,  And  I  feel  so  maoh  better  that  I 
trast  I  may  be  able  by  and  by  to  help  yon 
in  the  bnsiness  of  the  &rm;  bat  I  most  not 
be  known  yet.  Has  any  one  f oand  me  out, 
Dora  ?  219 

Dora.  O,  no;  you  kept  your  veil  too  close 
for  that  when  tbey  carried  you  in;  since 
then,  no  one  has  seen  you  but  myself. 

Eca,   Yes  —  this  Milly. 

Dora.  Poor  blind  father's  little  guide, 
Milly,  who  came  to  us  three  years  after 
you  were  gone,  how  should  she  know  rou  ? 
But  now  that  you  have  been  brought  to  us 
as  it  were  from  the  grave,  dearest  Eva,  and 
have  been  here  so  loug,  will  you  not  speak 
with  father  to-day  ?  230 

Eva.  Do  you  think  that  I  may  ?  No,  not 
yet.     I  am  not  equal  to  it  yet. 

Dora.  Why  ?  Do  you  still  suffer  from 
your  fall  in  the  hollow  lane  ? 

Eua.   Bruised;  but  no  bones  broken. 

Dora.  I  have  always  told  father  that  the 
hug^  old  ash-tree  there  would  cause  an  ac- 
cident some  day;  but  he  would  never  cut 
it  down,  because  one  of  the  Steers  had 
planted  it  there  in  former  times.  340 

Eva.  If  it  had  killed  one  of  the  Steers 
there  the  other  day,  it  might  have  been 
better  for  her,  for  him,  and  for  you. 

Dora.  Come,  come,  keep  a  good  heart ! 


fietterfbrmel   Thnfbgood.    Hovbitte 
forme? 

Eva,  Ton  tell  me  70a  ham  a  lamt. 
Will  he  not  fly  from  voa  if  he  Isan  tb 
stoiy  of  my  ahisaie  and  thai  I  am  still  fif- 
ing? IP 

Ami.  No;  I  am  sore  thai  whau  wa  us 
married  he  will  be  willing  that  yoa  sad 
father  shoald  live  with  ns;  for,  indwiil,  hi 
tells  me  that  he  met  70a  onoe  ia  ths  sli 
times,  and  was  mneh  taken  with  jsm^ssj 
dear. 

Eva.  Taken  with  me;  who  wai  hsT 
Have  yoQ  told  him  I  am  here  ? 

DortL  No;  do  yon  wish  it  ? 

Eva.  See,  Dora;  yon  yourself  sis 
ashamed  of  me  (amps),  and  I  do  lait  woa- 
der  at  it.  ^ 

Dora,  Bat  I  shoald  wonder  at  myaslf  if 
it  were  so.  Have  we  not  been  all  in  aD  Is 
one  another  from  the  time  when  welnt 
peeped  into  the  Inrd's  nest,  waded  ia  dn 
raook,  ran  after  the  batterflie8,attd  msttU 
to  each  other  that  we  would  marrrmiegefr 
Uemen,  and  played  at  being  fine  ladies  T 

Eva.  That  last  was  my  fatfaer^a  fiuik, 

Eor  man.  And  this  lover  of  yoofs — thii 
r.  Harold  —  is  a  gentleman  ?  171 

Dora.  That  he  is,  from  head  to  foot  I 
do  believe  I  lost  my  heart  to  him  the  Terr 
first  time  we  met,  and  I  love  him  so 
much  — 

Eva.   Poor  Dora  ! 

Dora.  That  I  dare  not  tell  him  how  mnefa 
I  love  him. 

Eva.   Better  not.     Has  he  offered  voa 

m 

marriage,  this  gentleman  ?  s!i 

Dora.  Could  I  love  him  else  ? 
Eva.   And  are  you  quite  sure  that  after 
marriage  this  gentleman  will  not  be  shamed 
of  his  poor  farmer's  daughter  among  the 
ladies  in  his  drawing-room  ? 

Dora.  Shamed  of  me  in  a  drawing-room  1 
Was  n*t  Miss  Vavasour,  our  schoolmistress 
at  Littlechester,  a  lady  bom  ?  Were  not 
our  fellow-pupils  all  ladies  ?  Was  n't  desr 
mother  herself  at  least  bv  one  side  a  ladv  ? 
Can't  I  speak  like  a  lady;  pen  a  letter  like 
a  ladv;  talk  a  little  French  like  a  ladv; 
play  a  little  like  a  lady?  Can't  a  girl 
when  she  loves  her  husband,  and  he  her, 
make  herself  anything  be  wishes  her  to 
be?  Shamed  of  me  in  a  drawing-room, 
indeed  I  See  here  I  *  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship is   quite   recovered  of  yonr  gout?' 
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{Curtsies.)  *  Will  your  ladyship  ride  to 
eover  to-day?  (Curtsies.)  I  can  recom- 
mend our  V  oltieeur.'  '  I  am  sorry  that  we 
•mild  not  attend  your  grace*8  party  on  the 
lOih  !  *  (Curtsies.)  There,  I  am  glad  my 
■onaense  has  made  you  smUe  ! 

£va,  I  have  heard  that '  your  lordship,' 
mod  *  your  ladyship,'  and  '  your  grace '  are 
alljRowinff  old-fashioned !  308 

Sora.  But  the  love  of  sister  for  sister 
can  never  be  old-fashioned.  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  trouble  you  with  questions, 
bat  you  seem  somewhat  better  to-day.  We 
foand  a  letter  in  your  bedroom  torn  into 
bits,  t  could  n't  make  it  out.  What  was 
it? 

Epo.  From  him !  from  him  I  He  said 
we  had  been  most  happy  together,  and  he 
tmsted  that  some  time  we  should  meet 
again,  for  he  had  not  forp^tten  his  promise 
to  eome  when  I  called  him.  Bat  that  was 
a  moekexy,  yoa  know,  for  he  gave  me  no 
addressy  and  there  was  no  word  of  marriage ; 
and,  O  Dora,  he  signed  himself  *  Yours 
gratefully '  ^  fancy,  Dora,  *  gratefully ' ! 
*  Yours  gratefully ' ! 

Dora.  Infamous  wretch !  (Aside.)  Shall 
I  tell  ber  he  is  dead  ?  No;  she  is  still  too 
feeble. 

Eva.  Hark  !  Dora,  some  one  is  coming. 
I  cannot  and  I  will  not  see  anybody.       330 

Dora.  It  is  only  Milly. 

Enter  Mnxr,  with  basket  of  roses. 

Well,  Milly,  why  do  yon  come  in  so 
roogfaly  ?  The  sick  lady  here  might  have 
been  asleep. 

MiU^.  Fleftse,  Miss,  Mr.  Dobsbn  telled 
me  to  saiy  he 's  browt  some  of  Miss  Eva's 
for  the  sick  lattdy  to  smell  on. 

Dora,  Take  them,  dear.  Say  that  the 
lady  thanks  him  I     Is  he  here  ? 

MSlff.  Yeis,  MLbs;  and  he  wants  to  speak 
to  jre  partic'lar.  341 

Dora.  Tell  him  I  cannot  leave  the  sick 
kdrjastyet. 

iitOy.  Xeis,  Miss;  but  he  says  he  wants 
to  tall  ye  snmmat  very  particlair. 

Ami.  Not  to-day.  What  are  you  stay- 
ing for? 

MSlf.  Why,  Miss,  I  be  af card  I  shall  set 
him  a^«welring  like  onythink. 

Donu  And  what  harm  will  that  do  you, 
80  that  70a  do  not  copy  his  bad  manners  ? 
Go,  ehihL     (ExU  Milly.)     But,  Eva,  why 


did  you  write  '  Seek  me  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river '  ?  354 

Eva.  Why  ?  because  I  meant  it !  — 
that  dreadful  night !  that  lonelv  walk  to 
Littlechester,  the  rain  beating  m  my  face 
all  the  way,  dead  midnight  when  I  came 
upon  the  bridge;  the  river,  black,  slimy, 
swirling  under  me  in  the  lamplight,  by  the 
rotten  wharfs — but  I  was  so  mad  that  I 
mounted  upon  the  parapet  —  36a 

Dora.  Yon  make  me  shudder ! 

Eva.  To  fling  myself  over,  when  I  heard 
a  voice,  <  Girl,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 
It  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  come  from  the 
death-bed  of  a  pauper,  who  had  died  in  his 
misery  blessing  Goid,  and  the  Sister  took 
me  to  her  house,  and  bit  by  bit  —  for  she 
promised  secrecy  —  I  told  her  all.  370 

Dora.   And  what  then  ? 

Eva.  She  would  have  persnaded  me  to 
come  back  here,  but  I  could  n't  Then  she 
got  me  a  place  as  nursery  governess,  and 
when  the  children  grew  too  old  for  me,  and 
I  asked  her  once  more  to  help  me,  onoe  more 
she  said,  *  Go  home ; '  but  I  had  n't  the  heart 
or  face  to  do  it.  And  then  —  what  would 
father  say  ?  —  I  sank  so  low  that  I  went  into 
service  —  the  drudge  of  a  lodginff-honse  — 
and  when  the  mistress  died,  and  1  appealed 
to  the  Sister  again,  her  answer  —  I  think  I 
have  it  about  me  — ves,  there  it  is  !        383 

Dora  (reads).  *My  dear  Child, —  I  can 
do  no  more  for  you.  I  have  done  wrong  in 
keeping  your  secret;  year  father  must  be 
now  in  extreme  old  age.  Go  back  to  him 
and  ask  his  forgiveness  before  he  dies.  — 
SuTRR  AoATRA?  Sister  Agatha  is  riffht. 
Don't  you  long  for  father's  forsiveness  7 

Et-a.   I  would  almost  die  to  tiave  it ! 

Dora.  And  he  may  die  before  he  gives  it; 
may  drop  off  any  dav,  any  hour.  You  mast 
see  him  at  once.  (Ruiffn  hell.  Enter  Milly.) 
Millv,  my  dear,  how  did  you  leave  Mr. 
Steer  ? 

Millv.  He  's  been  a-moHnin'  and  a-ffrolUi- 
in*  in  'is  sleep,  but  I  thinks  he  be  wakkenin' 

OOp.  999 

I>ora.  Tell  him  that  I  and  the  lady  here 
wish  to  see  him.  You  see  she  is  lamed, 
and  cannot  go  down  to  him. 

MiUff.  YeMs,  Miss,  I  will.     [EzitMilij. 

Dora.  I  ought  to  prepare  yoa.  Yoa 
must  not  expect  to  find  oar  father  as  he 
was  five  yearn  ago.  He  is  much  altered; 
but  I  trust  that  your  return  —  for  you 
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know,  mj  demr,  ^oa  were  always  hia  Hro^ 

ifte  —  will  giwe  mm,  aa  they  say,  anew  lease 

of  life.  410 

Eva  (dinging  to  Dora).  O,  Dora,  Dom ! 

Enier  Sixer  Ud  hy  MnxT. 

SUtr,  Hes  the  eow  eawred  ? 

Dmra,  No,  fatlier. 

SUer.  Be  the  eolt  dead  ? 

Dora.  No,  father. 

Steer,  He  wmr  sa  bellows'd  oat  wi*  the 
wind  thb  mninin',  *at  I  tell'd  'em  to  gallop 
'im.    Be  he  dead? 

Dora.  Not  that  Iknow. 

Steer.  What  hasta  sent  for  me^  then, 
fnr?  4» 

Dora  {taking  Steer's  arm).  Well,  father, 
I  hare  a  sarprise  for  yoo. 

Steer.  I  ha'  m?er  been  surprised  bat 
onee  i'  my  life,  and  I  went  blind  apon  it. 

Dora.  jBya  has  oome  home. 

Steer.  Hoim?  fro'  the  bottom  o'  the 
rirer? 

Dora.  No,  father,  that  was  a  mistake. 
She's  here  again.  430 

Steer.  The  Steers  was  all  gentlefoalks  i' 
the  owd  tiuMs,  an'  I  worked  early  an'  laiite 
to  maake  'em  all  genilefoiaks  a^an.  The 
land  belonged  to  the  Steers  1'  the  owd 
times,  an'  it  belongs  to  the  Steers  agean:  I 
bowt  it  back  agean ;  bat  I  coald  n't  buy  my 
darter  back  agean  when  she  lost  hersen, 
could  I?  I  eddicated  boath  on  'em  to 
marry  gentlemen,  an'  one  on  'em  went  an' 
lost  hersen  i'  the  river.  440 

Dora,   No,  father,  she  's  here. 

Steer,  Here !  she  moant  coom  here. 
What  would  her  mother  saiij  ?  U  it  be 
her  gbo'ast,  we  mun  abide  it.  We  can't 
keep  a  ghoast  out. 

Eva  (falling  at  his  feet).  O,  forgive  me  I 
forgive  me  I 

Steer.  Who  said  that  ?  Ta'ake  me  awaay, 
little  gell.     It  be  one  o'  mv  bad  daavs.    449 

{ExU  Steer  led  hy  Milly . 

Dora  (smoothing  EyK''s  forehead).  Be  not 
so  cast  down,  my  sweet  Eva.  You  heard 
him  say  it  was  one  of  his  bad  days.  He 
will  be  sure  to  know  you  to-morrow. 

Eva.  It  is  almost  the  last  of  my  bad 
days,  I  think.  I  am  very  faint.  I  must 
lie  down.  Give  me  your  arm.  Lead  me 
back  again. 

[Dora  takes  Eva  into  inner  room. 


BnUr  MnxT. 

Milfy.  Miss  Don  I  Miai  Don  I 

Dora  (rehumng  and  leamng  A*  IsAsm 
doorafar).  Qoiett    Qoietl    Whalkitt 

MOlg.  Mr. 'Aiold,  MiH.  ^ 

Dora.  Below? 

MiOg.  Yeis,  Misik  He  be  wtH^  a 
word  to  Uie  owd  man,  bat  he  11  eoooi  ip  if 
ye  lets 'im. 

Dora.  TeU  him,  then,  tlmt  I 'W 
for  him. 

MUlg.  T^i8,Mi8a. 

lExiL    Dora  sdit  pmnodg 

Enter  "ELamou^. 

Harold.  Yon  are  pale,  my  Dora  I  hit 
the  roddiest  eheek 
That  ever  charm'd  the  ^owrnan  of  ysir 
wolds  m 

Might  wish  its  roae  a  Ifly,  coaM  it  look 
Bat  half  aa  lorely.    I  was  speaking  with 
Year   father,    aaking   hia   eonacnt — yoa 

wish'd  me  — 
That  we  shonid  marry.    He  woald  aasvsr 

nothing, 
I  eonld  make  nothing  of  him;  bot^  aif 

flower. 
Yon  look  so  weary  and  so  worn  !  Whatisit 
Has  put  you  out  of  heart  ? 

Dora.  It  puts  me  in  hetit 

Again  to  see  you;  but  indeed  the  state 
Of  my  poor  father  puts  me  out  of  heart 
Is  yours  yet  living  ? 

Harold.  No  —  I  told  you. 

Dora.  When? 

Harold.    Confusion  !  —  Ah   well,  well ! 

the  state  we  all  4S0 

Must    come  to  in  our  spring^nd-winta 

world 
If  we  live  long  enough  I  and  poor  Steer 

looks 
The  very  type  of  Age  in  a  picture,  bow'd 
To  the  earth  he  came  from,  to  the  grave 

he  goes  to, 
Beneath  the  burthen  of  years. 

Dora.  More  like  the  pietnre 

Of  Christian  in  my  'Pilgrim's  Progress' 

here, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust  beneath  the  burthen  of 
sin. 
Harold.  Sin!    What  sin? 
Dora.  Not  his  own. 

Harold,  That  nursery-tak 

Still  read,  then  ? 
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r  Mrten  Mid  oar  sbep- 


Dora.  Ye»; 

Still  find  4  comfort  there. 

Harold.  Cartera  and  iheiAeTds  1 

Dora.   Scorn  t      I   hate   aoorn.     A   soul 

with  no  religion —  491 

Mr  mother  used  to  saj  that  sncb  a  one 

Wbb   without   rudder,  anchor,  eompaai  — 

Blown   every   way   with    every   gnat   and 

On  any  rock;  and  tho'  yoa  are  good  and 

Tet  if  tliro'  any  want  — 

Harold.  Of  this  religion  ? 

Child,  read  a  little  histoiT,  yon  will  find 
The  common  brotherhood  of  man  has  been 


Of  any  or  all  of  them. 

Dora.  But,  O  dear  friend, 

If  thro'  the  want  of  any  —  I  mean  the  true 

And  pardon  me  for  Baying  it  —  you  should 

Be  tempted  into  doing  what  might  seem 
Not  altogether  worthy  of  you,  I  think 
That  I  should  break  my  heart,  for  you 

have  taught  me 
To  love  you. 

Harold.   What  is  this?  some  one  been 
stirring 
As^nst  me  ?  he,  your  rustic  amorist, 
The  poliih'd  Damon  of  your  pastoral  here, 
Tliis  Dobson  of  your  idyll  ? 

Dora.  No,  sir,  no  I 

Did  yon  not  tell  me  he  was   erazed  with 

jealous  r,  S" 

Had  threaten  d  even  your  life,  and  would 

■ay  anything  ? 
Did  /  not  promise  not  to  listen  to  him, 
Nor  even  to  see  the  man  7 

Harold.  Good;  then  what  is  it 

That  makes  yon  talk  so  dolefully  ? 

Dora.  I  told  yon  — 

My   father.    Well,  indeed,  a  friend  just 

Om  that  has  been  mueh  wrong'd,  whose 

griefs  are  mine, 
Was  warning  me  that  if  a  gentleman 
Should  wed  a  farmer's  daughter,  he  wonld 

Sooner  or  later  shamed  of  her  among      s» 
The  ladies,  bom  bis  equals. 


Harold.  More  fool  he  1 

What,  I  that  have  been  oall'd  a  Socialist, 
A    Communist,    a    Nihilist  —  what     you 

will  t  — 

Dora.   What  are  aU  theae  ? 
Harold.  Utopian  idioteies. 

They  did  not  last  three  Junes.    Sneh  ram* 

rit  weeds 
each   other,  die,  and   make   the 

For  Ciesars,  Cromwells,  and  Napoleons 
To  root  their  power  in.     I  have  freed  my'- 


From  all  suoh  dreama,  and  ■ 


le  will  say 


I  have  inherited  my  uncle.     Let  them,    sja 
But — shamed  of  you,  my  empress  I    X 

should  prize 
The  pearl  of  beauty,  even  if  I  found  it 
Dark  with  the  soot  of  slums. 

Dora.  But  I  can  tell  yon, 

We  Steers  are  of  old  blood,  tho'  we  be 

fallen. 
See  there  our  shield.     {Pointing  to  arm*  on 

trumtelpieee.) 

For  I  have  heard  the  Steers 
Had  land  in  Saxon  times;  and  your  own 

Of  Harold  sounds  so  English  and  so  old 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  proud  of  it. 

Harold.  Not  1 1 

As  yet  I  scarcely  feel  it  mine.    I  took  it 
For  some  three  thousand  acres.    I  have 
land  now  no 

And  wealth,  and  lay  both  at  yoar  feet. 

Dora.  And  what  was 

Yonr  name  before  ? 

Harold.        Come,  oome,  my  girl,  enough 
Of  this  strange  talk.     I  love  yon,  and  you 

True,  I  have  held  opinions,  hold  some  still, 
Whioh  yon  wonld  scarce  approve  of;   for 

all  that, 
I  am  a  man  not  prone  to  jealousies. 
Caprices,  hnmors,  moods,  but  very  ready 
To  make  allowances,  and  mighty  slow 
To  feel  offences.    Nay,  I  do  Delieve        549 
I  could  fo^ve  —  well,  almost  anything  — 
And   that  more  freely  than   yonr  formal 

Becanse  I  know  more  fully  than  he  can 
What  poor  earthworms  are  all  and  each  of 


ysa 


THE  PROMISE  OF  MAT 


icrni 


If  marriage  oyer  brought  a  woman  happi- 


J  doubt  not  I  oan  make  you  hKpjpj* 

Dora,  You  make  me 

Happy  already. 

HwrM.  laA  I  never  said 

As  much  before  to  any  woman  Uving. 

Dora,  No? 

HaroUL  No  I  by  this  true  kiss,  you  are 
the  first 
I  ever  have  Wed  truly. 


sf). 


Eva  (wUk  a  tjUd  cry).  Philip  Edgar  f 

HarM.  The  phantom  ery  I     Ytm — did 

ffou  hear  a  cry  ?  s^i 

Dora.  She  must  be  erying  out '  Edgar ' 

in  her  sleep. 
Harold.  Who  must  be  erying  out  *  Ed- 
gar '  in  her  sleep  ? 
Dorot.  Your  pardon  for  a  minute.    She 

must  be  waked. 
Harold.  Who  must  be  waked  ? 
Dora.        I  am  not  deaf;  yon  fright  me. 
What  ails  you  ? 
Harold.  Speak. 

Dora.  You  know  her,  Era. 

Harold.  Eva  I 

[Etu  opens  the  door  and  siandg  m  the 
entry. 
She! 
Eva,  Make  her  happy,  then,  and  I  for- 
give you.  [Falls  dead. 
Dora.   Happy  !    What  ?    Edgar  ?    Is  it 
so  ?    Can  it  be  ? 
rhey  told  me  so.    Yes,  yes  !    I  see  it  all 
now.  569 
O,  che  has  fainted  I     Sister,  Eva,  sister  ! 
He  is  yours  again  —  he  will  love  you  again; 
I  ^\e  him  back  to  you  again.     Look  up  1 
One  word,  or  do  but  smile  1    Sweet,  do  you 
hear  me? 

[Puts  her  hand  on  Eva's  heart. 
There,   there  —  the   heart,  O  God  !  —  the 

poor  young  heart 
Broken  at  last  —  all  still  —  and  nothing 

left 
To  live  for.  [Falls  on  body  of  her  sister. 

Harold.    Living  —  dead  —  She  said  '  all 
stUl. 
Nothing  to  live  for.* 

She  —  she   knows   me  —  now  — 
{A  pause. ^ 
She  knew  me  from  the  first,  she  juggled 

with  me. 
She  hid  this  sister,  told  me  she  was  dead  — 


I  have  wasted  pity  en  bar  —  not  4mk 
now —  ^ 

No  t  acting,  playii^  on  meb  botk  of  thsa. 
They  drag  the  mer  for  her  I  no^  not  thiy  1 
Playing  on  ma  —  not  dead  wnr — ai 


Yet — how  she  made  hn  vail  ■■  fartti 
deadi 

Enter  MnxT. 

MiUy.  Plelse,  Mister 'AjroU. 

Harold  (nmgkly).  Wdlt 

Milly.  The  owd  man 'a  ooon'd  agtis  is 
lssen,an'  wants 
To  hev  a  woird  wi*  ya  about  the  mairiiia 

Harold.  Theiriiat? 

Milly.  The  marriage. 

Hatold.  The  marriage  ? 

MUiy.  Yeas,  the  maifuifCL 

Granny  says  marriages  be  maide  i'  'eavca. 

Harold.  She  lies  f     They  are  mads  is 
helL    Child,  can't  you  see  ?        » 
Tell  them  to  fly  f<»  a  doctor. 

MiUy.  O,  Uw  — yeis,  Sir. 

1 11  run  fur  1m  mysen.  \EaL 

Haroid.  AH  silent  there, 

Yes, deathlike !    Dead?    IdareaotlsoL 

If  dead. 
Were  it  best  to  steal  away,  to  spare  rajiel^ 
And  her  too,  pain,  pain,  pain  ? 

My  curse  on  all 
This  world  of  mud,  on  all  its  idiot  glemms 
Of  pleasure,  all  the  foul  fatalities 
That  blast  our  natural  passions  into  psiiu  I 

Enter  Dobson. 

Dobson.  You,  Master   Hedgar,  Harold, 
or  whativer  s*) 

They  calls  ye,  for  I  warrants  that  ye  gMis 
By  haafe  a  scoor  o'  ua&mes — out  0'  tlie 
chaumber ! 

[Dragging  him  past  the  hod}f- 
Haroid.   Not  that  way,  man  1    Cnise  oo 
your  brutal  strength  I 
I  cannot  pass  that  way. 

Dobson  Out  o'  the  chaumber ! 

I  'U  mash  tha  into  nowt. 

Harold.  The  mere  wild-beast ! 

Dobson.   Out  o*  the  chaumber,  dang  tbs  1 
Harold.  Lout,  churl,  clown  I 

[  WhUe  they  are  shouting  and  struggli»9 
Dora  rises  and  comes  between  thm, 
Dora  (to  Dobson).   Peace,  let  him  be;  i* 
is  the  chamber  of  Death  I 
Sir,  you  are  tenfold  more  a  gentlemsn, 
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A  hundred  times  more  worth  a  woman's 

love, 
Than  this,  this  —  but  I  waste  no  words 
upon  him:  609 

His  wickedness  is  like  my  wretchedness  — 
Beyond  all  languae^. 

(To  Harold.)        xou — you  see  her  there  ! 
Only  fifteen  when  first  you  came  on  her, 
Ana  then  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the 

wolds. 
So  lovely  in  the  promise  of  her  May, 
So  winsome  in  her  grace  and  gaiety, 
So  loved  by  all  the  village  people  here, 
So  happy  iu  herself  and  in  her  home  — 
Dohion    (agitated^,  Theer,    tbeer!    ha' 
done.     I  can  t  abe&r  to  see  her. 

[Exit. 

Dora,   A  child,  and  all  as  trustful  as  a 

child  ! 

Five  years  of  shame  and  suffering  broke 

the  heart  6ao 

That  only  beat  for  you;  and  he,  the  father, 

Thro'  that  dishonor  which  you    brought 

upon  us, 
Has  lost  his  health,  his  eyesight,  even  his 
mind. 
Harold  (covering  hisface\  Enough  ! 
Dora,     It  seem  d  so;  only  there  was  left 
A  second  daughter,  and  to  her  you  came 
Veiling  one  sin  to  act  another. 

Harold,  No ! 

Tou  wrong  me  there  I  hear,  hear  me  I    I 
wish'd,  if  you  —  [Pauses, 

Dora.   Ifl  — 

Harold,  Could  love  me,  could  be  brought 
to  love  me 
As  I  loved  you  -^ 


Dora,  What  then  ? 

Harold,  I  wish'd,  I  hoped 

To  make,  to  make  — 

Dora.  What  did  you  hope  to  make  ? 

Harold.    'T  were  best  to  make  an  end  of 
my  lost  life.  631 

O  Dora,  I)ora ! 
Dora.  What  did  you  hope  to  make  ? 

Harold.  Make,  make !      I  cannot  find 
the  word  —  forgive  it  — 
Amends. 

Dora.      For  what  ?  to  whom  ? 
Harold.  To  him,  to  you  I 

[Falling  at  her  feet. 
Dora.  To  him/  tome/ 

No,  not  with  all  your  wealth. 
Your  land,  your  life  I    Out  in  the  fiercest 

storm 
That  ever  made  earth  tremble  —  he,  nor 

I  — 
The  shelter  of  your  roof  —  not  for  one  mo- 
ment— 
Nothing  from  you  / 

Sunk  in  the  deepest  pit  of  pauperism,     640 
Push'd  from  all  doors  as  if  we  bore  the 

plapie, 
Smitten  with  fever  in  the  open  field, 
Laid    famine  -  stricken    at    the    gates    of 

Death  — 
Nothing  from  you  I 

But  she  there  -—  her  last  word 
Forgave  —  and    I    forgive    you.      If  you 

ever 
Forgive  yourself,  you  are  even  lower  and 

baser 
Than  even  I  can  well  believe  you.    Gro  I 

[He  lies  at  her  feet*    Curtean  falls. 
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Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  I 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 
Too  foil  for  sound  and  f oam^ 


When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark  I 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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MEMORY 

It  b  intenatii^  to  compare  thk  poem  with 
the  '  Ode  to  Memory  '  pnbliahed  in  fSSO.  Like 


li  pftTpAtually  lookiaf  haok  w 


HraouY  I  dear  encbMter  t 
Why  bring  back  to  liew 

Dreama  of  youth,  which  ban 
All  that  e'er  was  true  ? 


it  before 
ThouEhta  of  years  „. 
Whioh.like  shadows  o' 


Khypi 

^lliauEhta  of  years  gone  by. 


Days  of  yonth,  now  ahaded 

By  twUight  of  long  years, 

Flowers  of  yoath,  DOW  faded 


f^. 


Monmfnl  ft..     „ 

Fmita  which  time  bath  ahaken 

Fram  off  tbeir  pwsBt  bongh : 


Memory  t  why,  oh  why. 
This  fond  haart  iMnauining, 

Shew  me  years  gons  by. 

When  tooas  hopes  were  Ucomiug? 


Eopea  which  now  ar«  pvted, 

Bopea  which  than  I  prii'd. 

Which  this  world,  cold-hoartad. 


or) 


Alas  1  there  larks  a  canker. 

With  bright  fniit 
Which 


Round  aTary  palm-tree, 
ith  bright  fmit  in  the  t 
samfol  aap  is  cUnging, 


O'er  erery  fountain,  pouring 
Its  waters  thro'  the  wild. 

Which  man  imbibes,  adoring, 
And  deems  it  undefil'd. 


Ah !  these  are  thoughts  that  yrisTe  n 

Then,  when  others  reat. 
Memory  I  why  deoeiTe  me 

By  thy  Tinons  blest? 

Why  lift  (he  Tail,  dividing 
llie  brilliant  courts  of  sprinif  — 

Where  gilded  shapea  are  gliding 
In  fauy  calanriug  — 


,....»  of  mind 

auth'a  pure  bosom  ctealing. 

So  exquisite  a  feeling  ? 


TS« 


Aiid  gaMTi  roraltiDK 


AD,  ■&  hmrn  put  and  fied, 

And  left  Die  lorn  and  lonely  i 
'~   '    ndiar  hopes  arc  dead, 
8  wakse  them  on 


Of  fdiBMK  dari  remunmf;, 
Wdda  wkoM  lilaoe  of  povor 
Tha  nidaigkt  onl  U  pUining;  -- 

Ukm  oak^ne  old  and  gre;. 

Whoaa  tovik  with  age  ia  fuUng, 
Ibo'  «1WM  duk  bonehs  for  ays 

TIm  viatar  winda  an  vaiUng. 

no*,  HmMtj.  thus  Uij  li^t 
Vtt  ttk  worn  soul  ii  eleaniinBi 

likaioM*  Ikr  fin  at  Dight 
AblVtka  dnn  deep  attoaimnK. 


THE  EXILE'S  HARP 

1  wiUi  haat  Aa*i  car  Baip.  br  the  ude  of  the 

Om  dw  vkkpfrifeg  bnnch  of  the  lone-watiiie 
wiUaw: 
Abara  a—  ahall  riuh  tlie  hoane  gale  of  the 

II  tninble  the  dark  breakjng 

w  by  thee,  abaadon'd,  foi- 

one  alukll  uroiua   thy  aid 

B  heart  or  the  hand  to 
.,.,„    of   Ihv    winl-BOatliilwr 

in? 

Oil  Harpafmyfathent 

Thy  cho  rd«  thaU  d»uiy. 
One  by  one  with  the  atrtngi 

Shall  thv  nolea  fade  away; 
Till  the  fi«rt-»t  of  tempeam 

Around  ihee  may  yell. 
And  not  irakea  one  aoand 

OfthyduwIatesheUl 


With  the  richeat  of 

TiuM  that  see  ahnll  rememli 
hath  crown'd  thee. 
When,  wither'd  and  dead, 
are  clinxing-, 
rhare  !  noir  I  have 


'ill  I  fling  a  wteath 
:n  in  the  jreen  Talley 


Thy  chorda  with 
ine  and  red ; 
Tbooch  the  lapae  of  one  day 

Yet  bloom  for  one  day  vhen  thy  lunatrel  haa 


the  hand  that 

thee  sdll  they 

ath'd  thee  ~  the  roses 

bright  blmiOIns  glow- 

'  their  freahnesa 


Oh  1  Harp  of  my  f  athen  I 

ye  more  in  tb*  baU. 
The  goals  of  the  chieftains 

Thy  straiBS  ihall  enthnl : 
One  sweep  sill  I  eiTe  the*. 

And  sakti  iby  bold  a«eU ; 
Then,  thou  friend  of  my  bosia 

FureTertareiitail 


^ 


Uoneu  (I  letltiui  baniire  Isi  hm?  '  —  Cicaa. 

Wbt  ahonid  ire  *eep  tar  tboae  «ha  di*? 

lliey  faU  —  iheir  dust  retoms  to  dMi; 
Their  souls  shall  live  etenwJlT 

Within  the  mannoiu  of  the'  just. 

They  die  to  live  —  ihey  sink  to  riaa. 

They  leaie  this  wretched  mortal  ihnnj 
Bat  btigbt«r  suns  Bad  blner  skies 

Shall  smile  on  then    ' 


Why  ghoold  we  sorrow  for  the  dead  ? 

Otu-  life  Ob  earth  is  but  a  span ; 
They  tread  the  path  that  all  mast  tread, 

-^       ■■     ■  death  of  man. 


rher  tread  the  p 
They  die  the  cc 

The  noblest  sonicsle 
Muat  MHSf .  when 

Tl>e  reddest  rose  is 
When  Autnmn  ti 


s  the  cbaneint!  year. 

The  fiurest  flower  on  earth  mnit  fade. 

The  briehtest  hopes  on  earth  most  die: 
Why  should  «  *  mourn  that  man  was  mads 

To  droop  on  earth,  but  dwell  on  high  t 

Tlie  Bool.  th'  eternal  soul,  mnat  reicn 
In  worlds  devoid  of  pain  and  strae; 

Then  why  should  mortal  man  cotDplaia 
Of  death,  which  leads  to  happier  life  f 


erlacing'  of  the  f)i;iul 


Back  on  the  irloo 
iVliHi  slmdnwy  farms  of  ^It  adTame. 

And  All  me  with  a  thousand  fears  I 
rii--  vices  of  my  life  arise. 


T*  illame  mf  niKht  of  nretcbednea, 
Mt  Aec  a(  ttneuub  Hnd  diBtresg. 
If  I  HID  dumii'd,  vhy  aud  I  uut 
Some  oorofort  in  this  earthly  apot  ? 
Bnt  no  I  this  world  and  tliat  lu  coma 
Arebotb  tQiDBOMBOBiiiiof  eloorol 
LhsI  ought  of  lolacb  1  should  iiHi. 

Or  low  t)i«  thoiiKhlH  of  what  I  do, 
Rem.inH,  witli  »oul-fBlt  BEony. 

Uulda  up  the  mirror  to  ni;  vietr. 
Ajid  I  wu  cotwd  frum  mj'  birth, 
A  nptiie  nuide  to  oreep  ou  eiirth. 
Ad  hopelcH  outaut,  bom  to  die 
A  lii-ing  death  istamalli ! 
With  loo  muth  GODBcieniw  to  have  rest. 
Too  littlu  to  be  ever  bleat. 
To  ran  TOBt  oorld  of  endleas  woe, 

tfiiliebted  by  the  obeerful  day, 

Mt  Bonl  aball  wineber  tieary  way; 

To  tbosa  drewi  depths  where  aye  the  a: 
ThrDiiKbout  the  waate  of  darknaBa,  glow 

Tlie  elimmcringi  of  the  buandlesa  Sa-xa 
And  yet  I  cannot  here  below 
Take  my  full  oup  of  euilt,  aa  tome, 
And  luiiEb  away  my  doom  to  cwme. 
I  would  I  'd  been  aU-heartlesa !  then 
I  roifcht  havs  rina'd  like  other  men; 
But  all  this  dde  the  grave  is  fear, 
A  wilderness  so  dank  and  drsar. 
lliat  never  wholesome  plant  would  spring; 

AndoU  behind  — I  dare  not  tliiaki 
I  would  not  risk  th'  imagining  — 

From  the  full  view  my  spirits  shrink; 
Aud  starting  backwards,  yet  I  eUng 
To  life,  whose  every  hour  ti>  ma 
Hacb  bean  increaaa  of  misery. 


It  I  el 


t,  for  w 


1  know  the 
Are  trifloa.  to 

That,  wait*  1 

Andmy  wmneey ,-  - 

For  one  small  drop  to  cool  the  pi 
The  fury  ot  that  madd'ning  flan 
Tliat  then  shall  soonih  my  writli 


If  f'er  I  work'd  a  sinful  deed, 

Va  know  bow  bitter  was  the  drauifht; 
Ye  know  my  inmost  soul  would  bleed. 

And  ye  have  look'd  at  me  aud  laugh 'd, 
Triumpbtug  that  1  eould  not  free 
Sly  spirit  from  yonr  Blaverj'  [ 
Y,-t  ia  there  that  in  me  which  says. 

.'>lioa]d  these  old  feet  their  course  retreat 
From  out  the  iiortal  of  my  days. 

That  I  shoold  lead  the  life  1  've  led: 
Jly  agony,  my  torturing  shame. 


Myr 


_-it  I  migbt^eep.  and  never  wake 
unto  the  thrill  of  conscions  fear; 

Fur  when  the  trumpet's  pierciug  ory 
Shall  burst  Dpon  my  ilumb'ring  enr. 

And  eounlless  Bcniplis  ihrcmg  thesky. 
How  shsll  I  cast  mv  shroud  away. 
And  ooms  into  the  blais  of  day  ? 


How  shall  I  brook  lo  hear  each  crime, 
Here  veii'd  by  seerecy  and  time. 
Bead  out  from  tliine  elerusl  book  ? 
How  shall  I  stand  before  thy  throne 
WhiU  earth  shall  like  a  f  umai^e  I 
How  shaU  I  bear  the  with'ring  look 
Of  men  and  angehi,  who  will  turn 
Their  dreadful  gaxe  on  me  alone  ? 


THE  DELL  OF  I 


High  IdUs  nn  either  side  to  heaven  npspning, 
Y-olad  with  groves  of  uiidiJaling  iilne. 

Upon  wboae  heads  the  boury  vapours  hung, 
And  far  — far  off  the  heights  were  seen  to 
shine 

In  clear  relief  agajiiat  the  sapphiru  sky. 
And  many  a  blue  stream  wander'd  thro'  the 

Of  those  d;u'k  grovu  that  dumb  tlie  id 


How  many  a  name  was  earv'd  npon  the  tmnk 
Of  each  old  hollow  willow-troH,  that  sloop'd 

To  lave  its  branches  in  the  brook,  and  drank 
Its  frealieuing  dew  I     How  many  a  eyprea 

Prom  chose  fair  banks,  where  bUnm'd  the  ear- 

Whiob  the  yonog  year  from  her  abounding 


And,  floKting  on  the  rieli  spring  breeus.  flotiic 
Their  inoenae  o'er  that  wave  on  whose  bright 
banks  they  sprung  1 


id  had  sorely  scath'd  the 

^nd  though  the  cloiid-oapped  roonntaans.  still 

Ulirear'd  each  hmviin-invadiiiB  [rinnwle; 
Vet  v/fn-  the  charms  of  that  lone  valley  fled. 
And  the  grej'- wiuding  of  Che  stream  waa 
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The  brook,  oooe  muimiiriiig:  o*er  its  pebbly 
bed. 
Now  deeply  —  strai^htly — noiselenly  went 
on. 
Slow   tom'd  the   alnggiah  wheel  beneath  its 
force. 
Where  cUttering  miUs  disturbed  the  solitude: 
Where  was  iha  prattling  of  its  former  conrse  ? 
Its   shaving,   sedgy   sides    y-€rown'd   with 
wood? 
The  willow  tronks  were  felled,  the  names  erasM 
From  one  broad  shattered  pme,  which  still  its 
station  graced. 

Remnant  of  all  its  brethren,  there  it  stood. 
Braving  the   storms  that  swept  the   oliffii 
above. 
Where  once,  throughont  th'  impenetrable  wood. 
Were  heard  the  plainings  of  the  pensive  dove. 
But  man  had  bid  tn*  etenoal  forests  bow 

That  bloomed  upon  the  earth-imbedded  base 
Of  the  strong  mountain,  and  perchance  they 
now 
Upon  the  billows  were  the  dwelling-place 
Of  tneir  destroyers,  and  bore  terror  round 
Tlie  tremblitM:  earth:  —  ah !  lovelier,  had  they 
stiU 
Wliisper^d  unto  the  breezes  with  low  sound. 
And  greenly  flourish^  on  their  native  hill. 
And  flinging  their  proud  arms  in  state  on  high, 
^read  out  beneath  the  sun  their  glorious  can- 
opy I 

ANTONY  TO  CLEOPATRA 

O,  Cleopatra  I  fare  thee  well, 

We  two  can  meet  no  more; 
This  breaking  heart  alone  can  tell 

The  love  to  thee  I  bore. 
But  wear  not  thou  the  conqueror^s  chain 

Upon  thy  race  and  thee; 
And  though  we  ne^er  can  meet  again. 

Yet  still  be  tnie  to  me : 
For  I  for  thee  have  lost  a  throne. 
To  wear  the  crown  of  love  alone. 

Fair  daughter  of  a  repal  line  ! 

To  thraldom  bow  not  tame; 
Mv  every  wish  on  earth  was  thine. 

My  every  hope  the  same. 
And  I  have  mov'd  within  thy  sphere, 

And  liv'd  within  thy  light; 
And  oh  !  then  wert  to  me  so  dear, 

I  breath'd  but  in  thy  sight  I 
A  subject  world  I  lost  for  thee. 
For  thou  wert  all  my  world  to  me  ! 

Then  when  the  shrieking^  of  the  dying 

Were  heard  along  the  wave. 
Srml  of  my  soul !  1  saw  thee  flying; 

I  follow 'd  thee,  to  save. 
The  thunder  of  the  brazen  prows 

O'er  Actinm's  ocean  ruii^; 
Fame's  garland  faded  from  ray  bro¥rs. 

Her  wreath  awav  I  flunq:. 
I  sought,  I  saw,  I  heard  but  thee: 
For  what  to  love  was  victory  ? 


Thine  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  thnai, 

And  in  the  grave,  am  I; 
And,  dring.  rail  I  am  thue  own, 

Thy  bleeding  Antony. 
How  shall  my  spirit  joy  to  hear 

That  thoa  art  ever  tme ! 
Nay — weep  not  —  dry  that  hannagtMi, 

That  bathes  thine  erea'  dark  hat. 
Shades  of  my  lathers  I  k»  I  I  eooM: 
I  hear  your  voioes  from  the  tomb  I 


•I   WANDER    IN   DARKNESS  AXD 
SORROW  • 

Note  the  repetition  in  the  last  fines  of  <sd 
stanza.  Alfred  was  more  given  to  these  nfv 
larities  of  form  than  his  brother.  He  also  txie 
his  hand  at  a  greater  variety  of  staaotai  aa 
arrangements  of  riiymes. 

I  WAKDEB  in  darkness  and  sorrow. 

Unfriended,  and  0(Jd,  and  aloiie. 
As  dismallv  gurgles  beside  me 

The  bleak  river*s  desfJate  moan. 
The  rise  of  the  volleying  thunder 

The  mountain *s  lone  echoes  repeat: 
The  roar  of  the  wind  is  around  me. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

I  wander  in  darkness  and  sorrow, 

Uncheer^d  by  the  moon^s  placid  ray; 
Not  a  friend  that  I  lov'd  but  is  dead. 

Not  a  hope  but  has  faded  away  ! 
Oh  !  when  shall  I  rest  in  the  tomb. 

Wrapt  about  with  the  chill  winding  sheet? 
For  the  roar  of  the  wind  is  around  me. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

I  heed  not  the  blasts  that  sweep  o'er  me, 

I  blame  not  the  tempests  of  night; 
They  are  not  the  foes  who  have  banish'd 

The  visions  of  youthful  delight: 
I  hail  the  wild  sound  of  their  raving, 

Their  merciless  presence  I  greet; 
Though  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  around  me, 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

In  this  waste  of  existence,  for  solace. 

Oil  whom  shall  ray  lone  spirit  call  i 
Shall  I  fly  to  the  friends  of  my  boeom? 

My  God  I  I  have  buried  them  all ! 
They  are  dead,  they  are  gone,  they  are  cold, 

My  embraces  no  longer  they  meet; 
Let  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  around  rae. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet  I 

Those  eyes  that  glanc'd  love  unto  mine. 

With  motionless  slumbers  are  prest; 
Tliose  hearts  which  once  throbb'd  but  for  inOi 

Are  chill  as  the  earth  where  they  rest. 
Then  around  on  ray  wan  withered  form 

Let  the  pitiless  hurricanes  beat : 
Let  tlie  roar  of  the  wind  be  around  me, 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet  1 
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Like  the  voioe  of  the  owl  in  the  hall, 

Where  the  song  and  the  banquet  have  ceasM, 
Where    the    green  weeds   have   mantled  the 
hearth, 

Whence  aroee  the  prond  flame  of  the  feast; 
So  I  cry  to  the  storm,  whose  dark  wing 

•Scatters  on  me  the  wild-drivinfir  sleet  — 
^Let  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  around  me^ 

The  fall  qfthe  leaves  at  my  feet  I ' 


THE   OLD   SWORD 

Old  Sword !  tho'  dim  and  mstdd 

Be  now  thy  sheeny  blade, 
Thy  glittering  edjro  encrusted 
With  cankers  Time  hath  made; 
Yet  once  around  thee  sweUM  the  ory 

Of  triumph^s  fierce  delight, 
The  shoutings  of  the  victory. 
The  thunders  of  the  fight  I 

Tho*  age  hath  past  upon  thee 
With  still  corroding  breath, 
Yet  once  streamed  realy  on  thee 
Thepurpling  tide  of  death : 
What  time  amid  the  war  of  foes 
The  dastard^s  cheek  grew  pale, 
As  through  the  feudal  field  arose 
The  ringing  of  the  mail. 

Old  Sword !  what  arm  hath  wielded 

Thy  richly  gleaming  brand, 
'Mid  lordlpr  forms  who  shielded 
The  maidens  of  their  land  ? 
And  who  hath  dov'n  his  foes  in  wrath 

With  thy  puissant  fire. 
And  scatter  d  in  his  ^rilous  path 
The  victims  of  his  ire  ? 

Old  Sword  I  whose  fingers  clasp'd  thee 

Around  thy  carved  hilt  ? 
And  with  that  hand  which  grasp'd  thee 
What  heroes'  blood  was  spilt; 
When  fearlessly,  with  open  hearts, 

And  lance  to  lance  oppos'd, 
Beneath  the  shade  of  barbed  darts 
The  dark-ey'd  warriors  olos'd  ? 

Old  Sword  I  I  would  not  burnish 

Thy  venerable  rust. 
Nor  sweep  away  the  tarnish 
Of  darkness  and  of  dust  I 
Lie  there,  in  slow  and  still  decay, 

Unfam'd  in  olden  rhyme, 
The  relic  of  a  former  day, 
A  wreck  of  ancient  time  I 


'WE  MEET  NO  MORE' 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  agrees  with  me 
that  this  is  incorrectly  assigned  to  Alfred. 

Wk  meet  no  more —  the  die  is  oast. 
The  chain  is  broke  that  tied  ns. 


Our  every  hope  on  earth  is  past. 
And  there  s  no  helm  to  guide  us: 

We  meet  no  more  —  the  roaring  blast 
And  angry  seas  divide  us  I 

And  I  stand  on  a  distant  shore. 
The  breakers  round  me  swelling; 

And  lonely  thoughts  of  days  prone  o'er 
Have  made  this  breast  their  dwelling: 

We  meet  no  more  —  We  meet  no  more; 
Farewell  for  ever,  Ellen  I 


WRITTEN 

BY  AN  EXILE  OF  BASSORAH, 

WHILE  SAILING  DOWN  THE  EUPHRATES 

Thou  land  of  the  Lilyl  thy  gay  fiowers  are 
bloominjgr 
In  joy  on  thme  hills,  but  they  bloom  not  for 
me: 
For  a  dark  gulf  of  woe,  all  my  fond  hopes  en- 
tombing. 
Has  roU'd  its  black  wav«s  'twixt  this  lono 
heart  and  thee. 

The  far-distant  hills,  and  the  groves  of  my 
childhood, 
Now  stream  in  the  light  of  the  sim's  setting 
ray; 
And  the  tall-waving  palms  of  my  own  native 
wildwood 
In  the  blue  haase  of  distance  are  melting  away. 

I  see  thee,  Bassorah  I  in  splendour  retiring, 
Where  thy  waves  and  Uiy  walls  in  their  ma^ 
lesty  meet; 
I  see  the  bright  glory  thy  pinnacles  firing, 
And  the  broad  vassal  river  that  rolls  at 
feet. 


thy 


I  see  thee  but  faintly — thy  tall  towers  arc 
beaming 
On  the  dusky  horizon  so  far  and  so  blue; 
And  minaret  and  mosque  in  the  distance  are 
gleaming, 
While  the  coast  of  the  stranger  expands  <m 
my  view, 

I  see  thee  no  more :  for  the  deep  waves  havo 
parted 
The  land  of  mj  birth  from  her  desolate  son; 
And  I  am  gone  m>m  thee,  though  half  broken- 
hearted. 
To  wander  thro'  climes  where  thy  name  is 
unknown. 

Farewell  to  my  harp,  which  I  hung  in  my 
anguish 
On  the  lonely  palmetto  that  nods  to  the  gale; 
For  its  sweet^breathing  tones  in  forgetfulness 
languish. 
And  around  it  the  ivy  shall  weave  a  green 
veiL 
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Farewell  to  the  days  wliich  so  smoothly  haye 
elided 
With  the  maiden  whose  look  was  like  Cama's 
Tonng  glance. 
And  the  sheen  of  whose  eyes  was  the  load-star 
which  gnided 
My  course  on  this  earth  thio*  the  storms  of 
mischance  1 


THE  VALE  OF  BONES 

*  AIbb  infomMm — omUhu  afram.*  —  Hoaics. 

Aloko  yon  Taponr^iantled  sky 

The  dark-red  moon  is  riding  high; 

At  times  her  beams  in  beauty  break 

Upon  the  broad  and  silvery  lake: 

At  times  more  bright  they^  clearlv  fall 

On  some  white  castle^s  ram*d  wall; 

At  times  her  partial  splendour  sldnes 

Upon  the  grove  of  deep-black  pines. 

Through  which  the  dreary  night-breeie  moans. 

Above  this  Vale  of  scattered  bones. 

The  low,  dull  gale  can  scarcely  stir 
The  branches  of  that  black'ninfr  fir, 
Which  betwixt  me  and  heaven  flings  wido 
Its  shadowy  boughs  on  either  side, 
And  o'er  yon  granite  rock  nprears 
Its  giant  form  of  many  years. 
And  the  shrill  owlet's  desolate  wail 
Gomes  to  mine  ear  alone  the  gale, 
As^  listening  to  its  lengthened  tones, 
I  dmily  pace  the  Vale  of  Bones. 

Dark  Valley  I  still  the  same  art  thou, 
I^nchang-'d  tliy  mountain's  cloudy  brow; 
Still  from  yon  cliffs,  that  part  asunder. 
Falls  down  the  torrent's  echoing  thunder; 
Still  from  this  mound  of  reeds  and  rushes 
With  bubbling  sound  the  fountain  gushe«; 
Thence,  -winding  thro'  the  whisp'ring  ranks 
Of  sedfires  on  the  willo-wy  banks. 
Still  brawling-,  chafes  the  rugged  stones 
That  strew  this  dismal  Vale  of  Bones. 

Unchang'd  art  thou  !  no  storm  hath  rent 
Thy  rude  and  rocky  battlement: 
Thy  rioting  mountains  sternly  pil'd. 
The  screen  of  nature,  wide  and  wild : 
But  who  were  they,  whose  bones  b^trew 
The  heather,  cold  with  midnight  dew, 
Upon  whose  slowly-rottine:  clay 
The  raven  long  hath  ceas'd  to  prey, 
Bnt,  mouldering  in  the  moon-light  air. 
Their  wan,  white  skulls  show  bleak  and  bare  ? 
And,  aye,  the  drearv  night-breeze  moans 
Above  them  in  this  Vale  of  Bones ! 

I  knew  them  all  —  a  gallant  band. 
The  glory  of  their  native  land, 
And  on  each  lordly  brow  elate 
Sate  valour  and  contempt  of  fate, 
Fierceness  of  youth,  and  scorn  of  foe. 
And  pride  to  ronder  blow  for  blow. 
In  the  strong  war's  tumultuous  crash. 


How  darkly  did  their  keen  eyes  flMh! 
How  f  earlesslr  aaeh  aim  was  lais'd ! 
How  dazsHngly  each  broad-cword  Uai'd ! 
Thou^  now  the  dreary  night-breexe  mout 
Above  them  in  thia  Vale^  Bonea. 

What  lapse  of  time  shall  sweep  away 
The  memory  of  that  gallant  day. 
When  on  to  battle  proudly  going. 
Tour  plumage  to  the  wild  winds  blowiic, 
Tour  tartans  far  behind  jre  flowing. 
Tour  pennons  rais'd,  your  olarions  soaadinf, 
Fiercely  vour  steeds  beneath  ye  bounding 
Te  miz*a  the  strife  of  warring  foes 
In  fiery  shock  and  deadly  doae  f 
What  stampings  in  the  madd'ning  strife. 
What  thrusts,  what  staha,  with  brand  and  kiife. 
What  desp'rate  strokes  for  death  or  life. 
Were  there !  What  cries,  what  thi^lling  groiai, 
Re-echo'd  thio'  the  Vale  of  Bones ! 

Thou  peaceful  Vale,  whose  mountains  losdr, 
Sound  to  the  torrent's  chiding  only. 
Or  wild-goat's  cry  from  rocky  ledge. 
Or  bull-nog  from  the  mstUng  sedge. 
Or  eagle  from  her  airy  cairn. 
Or  screaming  of  the  startled  hem  — 
How  did  thy  million  echoes  w^en 
Amid  thv  caverns  deeply  shakoi ! 
How  with  the  red  dew  o'^er  thee  rain*d 
Thine  emerald  turf  was  darkly  stain'd ! 
How  did  each  innocent  flower,  that  sprosf 
Thy  greenly-tangl'd  glades  among. 
Blush  with  the  big  and  pnrple  drops 
That  dribbled  from  the  lear^  copse ! 
I  pac'd  the  valley,  when  the  yell 
Oi  triumph *s  voice  had  ceas'd  to  swelL 
When  battle's  brazen  throat  no  more 
Rais'd  its  annihilating  roar. 
There  lay  ye  on  each  other  pil'd. 
Your  brows  with  noble  dust  defil'd;^ 
There,  by  the  loudly-gushing  water. 
Lay  man  and  horse  in  mingled  slauf^hter. 
Then  wept  I  not,  thrice  gallant  band; 
For  though  no  more  each  dauntless  hand 
The  thunder  of  the  combat  hurl'd. 
Yet  stiU  with  pride  your  lipe  were  curl'd; 
And  e'en  in  death's  o'enK-helming  shade 
Your  fingers  lingered  round  the  blade  ! 
I  deem  a,  when  grazing  proudlv  there 
Upon  the  fix'd  and  haughty  air 
That  mark'd  each  warrior's  bloodless  fsee, 
Ye  would  not  change  the  narrow  space 
Which  each  cold  form  of  breathless  clay 
Then  cover'd,  as  on  earth  ye  lay. 
For  realms,  for  sceptres,  or  for  thrones  — 
I  dream'd  not  on  this  Vale  of  Bones  I 

But  years  have  thrown  their  veil  between. 
And  alter'd  is  that  lonely  scene; 
And  dreadful  emblems  of  thy  might. 
Stem  Dissolution  I  meet  my  sight: 
The  eyeless  socket,  dark  and  dull. 
The  hideous  grinning  of  the  skull. 
Are  sights  which  Memorv  disowns. 
Thou  melancholy  Vale  o^  Bones ! 

1  *  Non  iodecoro  pulTere  sordidoi.*  —  Hot. 
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*DID   NOT  THY   ROSEATE   LIPS 
OUTVIE » 

In  this  poem,  as  in  *  Penia,'  *  Midnight,'  and 
others,  the  long^  sentences  are  to  be  noted. 
One  finds  Tery  few  of  these  in  Charles's  poems. 

*  XTUa  d  jiurlB  tibi  pejenti 
PoBiia,  Buine,  noouisMt  anquAm; 
Bente  ai  nigro  flerea,  vel  uno 

Tori^or  iingtti 
Crodaran.* 


Dm  not  thy  roseate  lips  ontvie 

The  gay  Anana's  spioy  bloom;  ^ 
Had  not  thy  breath  the  lozurr, 

The  richness  of  its  deep  pertume  — 

Were  not  the  pearls  it  fans  more  dear 
Than  those  which  naoe  the  ralved  shell; 

Thyfoot  more  aixj  than  the  deer. 
When  startled  from  his  lonely  dell  — 

Were  not  thy  bosom's  stainless  whiteness, 
Where  angel  loves  their  vigils  keep. 

More  heavenly  than  the  dazzling  brightness 
Of  the  cold  crescent  on  the  deep  — 

Were  not  thine  eye  a  star  might  graoe 
Ton  sapphire  concave  beaming  clear, 

Or  fill  the  vanished  Pleiad's  pla^. 
And  shine  for  aye  as  brightly  there  — 

Had  not  thy  looks  the  golden  glow 
That  robes  the  gay  and  early  east, 

Thus  falling  in  Inzuriant  flow 
Aronnd  thy  fair  but  faithless  breast: 

I  mu^ht  have  deem'd  that  thon  wert  she 
Ox  the  Gnmiean  cave,  who  wrote 

Each  fate^volving  mystery. 
Upon  the  feathery  leaves  that  float, 

Borne  thro'  the  boundless  waste  of  air. 
Wherever  chance  might  drive  along. 

But  she  was  wrinkled  —  thoa  art  fair: 
And  she  was  old  —  bat  thou  art  yoong. 

Her  years  were  as  the  sands  that  strew 
The  fretted  ocean-beach;  but  thon  — 

Triumphant  in  that  eve  of  blue. 
Beneath  thy  smoothly-marble  brow; 

Exulting  in  thy  form  thus  moulded. 
By  nature's  tenderest  touch  design'd; 

Proud  of  Uie  fetters  thou  hast  folded 
Around  this  f  oud  deluded  mind  — 

Deceivest  still  with  practis'd  look. 
With  fickle  vow,  and  well-feign'd  sigh. 

I  tell  thee,  that  I  will  not  brook 
Reiterated  perjury ! 

1  UUoa  tsyt,  that  the  bloaaom  of  the  Weat-Iodian 
Anaos  ia  of  ao  elafsnt  a  erlmaon  aa  even  to  dassle  the 
fje,  and  that  the  f nigrancy  of  the  fruit  dlaooren  the 


Alas  I    I  feel  thy  deep  control, 

E'en  now  when  I  would  break  thy  chain: 
But  while  I  seek  to  gain  thy  soul. 

Ah  1  say — hast  thon  a  soul  to  gain  ? 


PERSIA 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  juvenile 
poems.  The  familiarity  with  Persian  history 
and  geography  is  remarkable  in  one  so  young ; 
and  proper  names  are  managed  with  much 
skilL 

*  The  flower  and  choice 
Of  many  provinoea  from  bound  to  bound.* 

MiLirox. 

Land  of  bright  eye  and  lofty  brow  I 

Whose  every  gale  is  balmy  breath 
Of  incense  from  some  sunny  flower, 
Which  on  tall  hill  or  valley  low. 

In  clustering  maze  or  circling  wreath. 
Sheds  peilnme;  or  in  blooming  bower 
Of  Schiraz  or  of  Ispahan, 
In  bower  untrod  by  foot  of  man. 
Clasps  round  the  green  and  fragrant  stem 

Of  lotos,  fair  and  fresh  and  blue, 
And  crowns  it  with  a  diadem 
Of  blossoms,  ever  younff  and  new; 
Oh  I  lives  there  vet  within  thy  soul 

Ought  of  the  fire  of  him  who  led 
Thv  troops,  and  bade  thy  thunder  roll 

O'er  lone  Assyria's  crownless  head  ? 

I  tell  thee,  had  that  conqueror  red 
From  Thymbria's  plain  beheld  thy  fal\ 
When  stormy  Macedonia  swept 

Thine  honours  from  thee  one  and  all. 
He  would  have  wail'd,  he  would  have  wept. 
That  thy  proud  spirit  should  have  bow'd 
To  Alexander,  doublv  proud. 
Oh !  Iran  I  Iran  I  had  ne  known 
The  downfall  of  his  mighty  throne, 
Or  had  he  seen  that  fatal  night. 

When  the  youuff  king  of  Maoedon 

In  madness  led  nis  veterans  on, 
And  Thais  held  the  f unend  light, 
Around  that  noble  pile  which  rose 

Irradiant  with  the  pomp  of  gold. 

In  high  Persepolis  of  old, 
Encompass'd  with  its  frenaed  foes: 
He  would  have  groan'd,  he  would  have  spread 
Tlie  dust  upon  ms  laurell'd  head, 
To  view  the  setting  of  that  star. 
Which  beam'd  so  gorgeously  and  far 
O'er  Anatolia,  and  the  fane 
Of  Belus,  and  Cauter's  plain. 

And  Sardis,  and  the  glittering  sands 

Of  bright  Pactolus,  and  the  lands 
Where  Crasus  held  his  rich  domain: 
On  fair  Diarbeck's  land  of  spioe,^ 
Adiabene's  plains  of  rice. 
Where  down  th'  Euphrates,  swift  and  strong, 

plant  though  concealed  from  aight.  —  Bee  UUoa^a  Voj^ 
aget^  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

s  Zenophon  aaya,  that  every  ahrub  in  these  wilda  had 
an  aromauo  odour. 
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APPENDIX 


Tba  ■liield<4i]n  kimlian  bomd  aloopr;  > 
And  ad  Giiiua»*s  field,  where,  mizuc 

ll^th  hcst  to  adTene  host  opposed. 
Ifid  cleehmg  ehield  Mid  epear  traiMming, 

The  riTel  brothers  stenJy  elos'd. 
And  further  eest.  -where,  hroedly  rolled. 
Old  Indue  poms  his  streem  of  gvud; 
And  there,  where  tumbling  deep  and  home, 
Blae  Gaaga  leares  her  Taoeine  aooroa;* 
Loveliest  of  all  the  lorely  streams 
That  meet  unmortal  Titan*s  beama, 
And  smile  npoo  their  Indtfnl  way 
Beneath  his  giMen  orient  rmji 
And  soothwud  to  Cifida^s  snore. 
Where  Cydnus  meets  the  billows*  roar, 
And  whm  the  Syrian  gates  divide 
Hie  meeting  realms  on  either  side;* 
E'en  to  the  land  of  Nile,  whoee  erops 

Bloom  rich  beneath  his  bonnteoos  swell. 

To  hot  3jene*s  woodroos  well, 
1^8^  to  the  lonr4iT'd  iBthMps. 
And  northwardiar  to  Trebiaonde, 

Renowned  for  kinga  of  ehiralry. 
Near  where  old  Hjssos^  from  the  strand, 

Diagoryes  in  the  JEhizine  sea — 
The  £Azine,  fslaely  nam'd^  whieh  whelma 

The  mariner  in  the  heaTing  tide. 
To  high  Sinope's  distant  realms, 

Wbsnoe  eynioi  fatl*d  at  hnman  pride. 


EGYPT 

'  ||7pC*t  psliaj  gTOfSB, 
Her  noli,  and  anmlchrM  of  kinaa.* 

^  Ifooaa'i  Lalla  Eookk. 

The  sombre  pencil  of  the  dim-grey  dawn 
I>raw8  a  faint  sketch  of  £^S7Pt  to  mine  eye, 

Afl  yet  nncolour'd  by  the  brilliant  mom, 
And  her  gay  orb  careering  np  the  sky. 

And  aee  I  at  last  he  comes  in  radiant  pride. 
Life  in  his  eye,  and  glory  in  his  ray; 

No  veiling  miata  nia  growing  aplendonr  hide. 
And  hang  their  gloom  around  hia  golden  way. 

The  flowery  r^ion  brightcma  in  hia  smile. 
Her  lap  of  bkiaaonia  freighta  the  paaaing  gale, 

That  robe  the  odours  of  each  balmy  iale. 
Each  fragrant  field  and  aromatic  vale. 

Bnt  the  firat  glitter  of  hia  riaing  beam 
Falla  on  the  broad-baaM  pyraraidn  aublime, 

Aaproud  to  show  na  with  hia  earlieat  gleam, 
Tnoae  vaat  and  hoary  enemies  of  time. 

EVn  History's  self,  whoee  certain  acmtiny 
Few  eras  m  the  list  of  Time  beguile, 

>  Rennd  on  Herodotus. 

*  The  cavern  in  the  ridge  of  Himmalah,  whence  the 
Oanra  aeema  to  derire  lU  original  eprings,  has  been 
mofuded,  hy  the  mind  of  Hindoo  luperatition,  Into  the 
bead  of  a  cow. 

*  See  Xenophon*!  Erpeditio  Cyri. 
«  See  Barmry*!  Letters. 

*  *  Stahet  pro  littore  diTeria  adea,  denaa  armia  virla- 
%oe,  Iniercuraaatihaa  f amiaia  in  modttm  Fortaram,  qiua 


tlieini  with 
Aa  nafamlKar  with  thab  aged  pib. 


Awfal,  auguai,  nuMnneeot,  they 
Amid  the  waste  of  shiffeiH 

The  lapaa  of  year  and  monta  and 
Alika  vnlett,  peK&Km  th^ 


'*^ 


How  often  hath  yon  da^^^od'a  I 
Aomtfaeelear  aapphmiif  Ua 


Egil* 


BathM  their  U^  peaka  in 
bright. 
Gilded  at  noeii,  and  pmplad 


THE  DRUID'S  PROPHECIES* 

Perhapa  sncgestod  hy  Cowpei's '  Boaiiein.* 
but  longer  and  more  elahovato,  and  hers  mi 
there  hardly  inferior  to  that  poem. 


MoNA !  with  flame 

Thoae  saered  oaks  we  reared  on 
Lol  Mona,  Lo !_  tiha  awoida  aye  glaamiag 
lown  thine 


eonfoaedly* 


Adown 


Hark  I  Mona,  Hark  I  the         _ 
The  olang  of  anna  and  hefanets  hri^  1 

The  crash  of  steel,  the  dreadfnl  htaymg 
Of  trumpets  thro*  the  niadd*ning  mfi^  I 

Exalt  yoor  tordiea,  raise  ymnr  ▼nwes: 
Toar  thread  ia  spnn — yonr  day  ia  orief; 

Tea !  Howl  for  sorrow  I  Rome  rejoices. 
But  Mona  —  Mona  bends  in  grief  1 


Bnt  woe  to  Rome,  thoogh  now  ahe 
Ton  eagles  of  her  haughty  power; 

Thon^  now  her  sun  of  conquest  biases, 
Tet  soon  shall  come  her  darkening  hour  I 

Woe,  woe  to  him  who  sits  in  glovy. 
Enthroned  on  thine  hiUa  of  pride  I 

Can  he  not  see  the  poignard  gory. 
With  hia  best  heart Vblood  deeply  dyed? 

Ah  I  what  avails  hia  gilded  palace. 
Whose  wings  the  aeven-hill^d  town  enfold?' 

The  coatly  bath,  the  chryatal  chalice  ? 
The  pomp  of  genu  —  the  glare  of  gold  f 

See  where,  bv  heartleaa  aj^uiah  driven, 
Crownleaa  he  creeps  *mia  circling  thoma;^ 

Around  him  flash  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
And  angry  earth  before  him  yaw"^* 


veete  ferali,  erinihoa  dejectia,  fmcm  pnefeiabant.  Draid- 
ipque  clrcum,  preces  diraa,  eahlatia  ad  oophnn  maaiboii 
fundentea,*  etc.  —  Tacit.  Annal.  xir.  c.  30. 

*  Pliny  aaya,  that  the  golden  palace  of  Mero  ertendud 
all  round  the  dty. 

'  *  Ut  ad  direrticnlnm  ventom  eat,  dhntaata  eqnia  iatw 
fraticeta  ao  veprea,  per  amndineti  aanltaB  »fre,  mc 
nisi  strata  aab  pediboa  veete,  ad  adveraum  villa  parit* 
tem  erult.^  —  SmrroH.  Vii.  Camr. 

*  *  Statiniqne  tremore  teme,  et  f olgnra  adverao  pa^'a- 
factua,  aodiil  ex  pcoTimli  oaatria  ciainotem,*  etc  ~  JW- 
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Then,  from  his  pinnacle  of  splendour, 
The  feehle  king,^  with  looks  of  grey, 

Shall  fall,  and  soyereign  Rome  shall  render 
Her  sceptre  to  the  usurper's^  sway. 

Who  comes  with  sounds  of  mirth  and  eladneas, 
Triamphing  o^er  the  prostrate  dead  r' 

Ay^me  I  thy  mirth  shall  change  to  sadness, 
when  Vengeanoe  strikes  thy  guilty  head. 

AhoTe  thy  noon-day  feast  suspended. 

High  hangs  in  air  a  naked  sword: 
Thy  dajTs  are  gone,  thv  jovs  are  ended. 

The  cup,  the  song,  the  festal  board. 

Then  shall  the  eaglets  shadowy  pinion 
Be  spread  beneath  the  eastern  skies;  * 

And  dazzling  far  with  wide  dominion, 
five  brilliant  stars  shall  brightly  rise.* 

Then,  coward  king !  *  the  helpless  aged 
Shall  bow  beneath  thy  dastard  blow; 

But  reckless  hands  and  hearts,  enraged. 
By  double  fate  shall  lay  thee  low.' 

And  two,^  with  death-wounds  deeply  mangled, 
Low  on  their  parent-earth  shall  lie: 

Fond  wretches  I  ah  I  too  soon  entangled 
Within  the  snares  of  royalty. 

Then  comes  that  mij^hty  one  yictorions 
In  triumph  o*er  this  eartlily  ball^^ 

Exulting  in  his  conquests  glorious  — 
Ah  I  glorious  to  his  country's  fall  I 

But  thou  shalt  see  the  Romans  flying, 

0  Albyn !  with  yon  dauntless  ranl^;  ^^ 
And  thou  shalt  view  the  Romans  djring. 

Blue  Carun  I  on  thy  mossy  banks. 

But  lo !  what  dreadful  visions  o*er  me 

Are  bursting  on  this  aged  eye  I 
What  length  of  bloody  train  before  me, 

In  slow  succession  passes  by !  ^ 

Thy^  hapless  monarchs  fall  together, 
Like  leaves  in  winter^s  storm v  ire;  ^ 

Some  by  the  sword,  and  some  shall  wither 
By  ligkt*niiig*s  flame  and  fever's  fire.^ 

1  OiUba.  >  Otho. 

>  *  Utaue  csmpos.  In  qulbua  pugnatuin  est,  adlit  (t.  0. 
'flteUioa) phirimnm  meri  propsiam  hsault,* etc— -Bust. 

*  At  the  siege  of  Jenuaieni. 

*  The  five  good  Emperora:  Nerv*,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
AntoninuA  nne,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Antooinua  the 
Philoeopber.  Perliaps  the  best  commentary  on  the  life 
and  virtoet  of  the  last,  Is  his  own  volume  of  Medita- 
Hons, 

*  *  DebUas  pedibos,  et  eot,  qui  ambolare  non  poasent, 
in  gigantum  modum,  ita  ut  a  genibus  de  pannis  et  lin- 
tels quasi  draoonea  digerereotur;  eoademque  sagittia 
confecit.'  —  Ml.  LAMraxD.  in  Vita  Comm,  —  Booh  were 
the  laudable  amusemeots  of  Oommodus  I 

Y  He  was  first  poisoned;  but  the  operation  not  fully 
answering  the  wtahea  of  his  beloved,  ha  waa  afterwarda 
■trang^ed  by  a  robust  wrestler. 

*  Pertinax  and  Didlna  Julian. 

*  Beverua,  who  waa  equally  victoriooa  In  the  Baatem 
and  Wsatem  World:  but  thoae  oongneata,  however  glo* 


They  come  I  they  leave  their  frozen  regions, 
Wnere  Scandinavia's  wilds  extend; 

And  Rome,  though  girt  with  daoling  legions. 
Beneath  their  blasting  power  shall  bend. 

Woe,  woe  to  Rome  I  though  tall  and  ample 
She  rears  her  domes  of  high  renown; 

Tet  fiery  Goths  shall  fiercely  trample 
The  grandeur  of  her  temples  down  1 

She  sinks  to  dust;  and  who  shall  pity 
Her  dark  despair  and  hopeless  groans  ? 

There  is  a  wailing  in  her  cit^  — 
Her  babes  are  dash'd  against  the  stones  I 

Then,  Mona  I  then,  though  wan  and  blighted 
Thy  hopes  be  now  by  Sorrow's  dearth. 

Then  all  thy  wrongs  shall  be  requited  — 
The  Queen  of  Nations  bows  to  earth  I 


THE  EXPEDITION  OF  NADIR  SHAH 
INTO   HINDOSTAN 

*  Quo!  i  voua  all^  oombattre  nn  roi,  dont  la  puissance 
Bemble  forcer  le  del  de  prendre  sa  defense, 
Sous  qui  toute  TAsie  a  vu  torober  sea  rols 
Bt  qui  tient  la  fortune  attach^  k  sea  loia  t  * 

RAom^a  Alexandre. 

*  Bquallent  populatlbua  agrL'  —  Glaubiah. 

As  the  host  of  the  locusts  in  numbers,  in  might 
As  the  flames  of  the  forest  that  redden  the 

night, 
They  approach :  but  the  eye  may  not  dwell  on 

the  glare 
Of  standard  and  sabre  that  sparkle  in  air. 

like  the  fiends  of  destruction  they  rush  on  their 
way. 

The  vulture  behind  them  is  wild  for  his  prey; 

And  the  spirits  of  death,  and  the  demons  of 
wrath. 

Wave  the  gloom  of  their  wii^  o'er  their  deso- 
late path. 

£Iarth  trembles  beneath  them,  the  dauntless, 

the  bold. 
Oh  I   weep  for  thy  children,  thou   region  of 

gold ; " 
For  thy  thousands  are  bow'd  to  the  dust  of  the 

plain. 
And  aul  Delhi  runs  red  with  the  blood  of  her 

slain. 

rioua,  were  conducive  to  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
—  Bee  OiBBOir,  vol.  vl.  ehan.  v.  p.  208. 

^  In  allusion  to  the  real  or  feigned  victory  obtained 
by  Fingal  over  Caracul  or  Caracalla.  —  Bee  OasiAV. 

>^  Very  few  of  the  Emperors  after  Beverus  escaped 
aasaasination. 

>*  Macrlnus,  Heliogabahis^lexander,  llaiimin  Pu- 
plenus,  Balbhiua,  Oordian,  Philip,  etc.,  were  aaaaaai- 
nated;  Ctandlua  died  of  a  peatHeutlal  fevsr;  and  Oarua 
waa  atnu^  dead  by  lightning  in  hla  tent. 

**  Thia  invader  required  aa  a  ranaom  for  Mohammed 
Bhah  no  less  than  thirty  milliona,  and  amaaaed  in  the 
rich  city  of  Delhi  the  enormoua  aum  of  two  hundred 
and  thlrtv.otte  milllooa  sterling.  Others,  however,  dif' 
f  er  oonaMMrably  In  their  aooount  of  tlila  traaaura. 


For  thj  e^orj  u  past,  and  thj  Bplendonr  is  dim^ 
And  lie  cup  ot  thy  mutow  ia  (iill  to  the  brim; 
And  where  ii  tlie  chief  in  ihj  nalms  to  abide, 
Tbe  '  MonoTvh  of  NaLioiu,'  >  the  ttrenetli  of  hu 
pride? 

id  dark  (trewua  from  the  monn- 


The  taud  Uke  ui  Eden  before  ihem  is  fair. 
Bat  behind  them  a  wilderuesB  dreary  and  bare,' 

The  ihriek*  of  tbe  orphan,  the  lone  widow'* 

The  groans  of  the  childleea,  are  lond  on  the 


THE   MAID   OF   SAVOY 

DOHM  Saioj'i  hitk  of  ct^nlen  white 

A  thonsand  onrrenta  nn. 
And  eparkle  bright  in  the  earlj  Uffht 
Of  the  ilowlr-ri^ng  ■an: 
Bat  brifhtar  tar, 
Uk«  the  fUnoa  of  a  itat 
Prom  Tehran  abore, 
!■  tlu  look  of  hive 
la  the  ere  of  the  Uwd  of  Sbvot  I 

Down  SaToy'e  hilta  of  locid  snow 

A  thonisiuid  ro«butks  liwp, 
And  headlong  they  go  when  the  bnglefl  blow, 
And  (oaiid  from  sleep  to  ateep: 
But  lighter  far, 
Like  Uie  mu^n  of  air 
On  the  smooth  riser's  bed. 
Is  tbe  Doiuleaa  tread 
Of  the  foot  of  the  Maid  of  Savoy  1 

In  Saroy's  Tales,  with  ereen  orray'd, 
ithon---'  " " 


Like  the  cedars  which  rise 
On  Ubanim's  liiU 
To  the  pure  bine  skiee 
Is  tbe  breath  of  the  Haid  of  Savoy  I 


InSa- 

A  tl 

Whai 


I  the  breall-  of  sptine  calls  tliem  forth  oi 
the  wing. 
To  sport  ia  the  mn's  mild  ray: 


lead  ODB  pAfK  oi  this 
Is  quJ  Aub)ngD«qt  Is  m 


MIDNIGHT 

'T  lanudntg^t  o'er  the  dim  mere'iloaelylaaK 
Dark,   dusky,    windy    midni^t:    swift  Kt 

The  aweliini;  Tapoun  OI , 

Bathes  its  britrlit  petals  in  the  tears  of  bu<«. 
Ilnperfect.  half-sMQ  objerts  meet  the  uelit, 

The  other  half  our  fanov  luust  puoitn;; 
A  wan.   dull,   leOj^eo'd  sheet  of  swimnmif 
light 

Lies  the  brosd  lake:  the  moon  oaooe^lslieraf, 
Sketch'd  faintly  by  a  pale  and  land  rIbui 

bhot  thro'  the  eUnuneriog  clouds:  the  lordr 

Is  shrouded  in  ofascurity:  the  scream 

Of  a«l  is  silenc'd;  and  the  rorks  of  etsuU 
Rise  tall  and  drearily,  while  damp  and  duk 
Hbue  the  thick  willows  on  the  reedy  bask- 
Beneath,  the  gnrglioe  eddies  slowly  creep. 

Blneken'd  ay  foliaee;  and  the  Elitiine  «m. 
That  sape  eiernally  the  cold  erey  steep. 

Sotitids  heaiily  witJiin  the  hollow  care. 
All  earth  is  restlns  —  from  his  eloBsr  wine' 

Tbe  heath-fowl  lifts  his  head  at  iaternb; 

Wet.  driving,  rainy,  come  the  bursting  squslh: 
AU  nature  wears  her  don  dead  coverine. 
Ttmpest  is  gather'd,  and  the  brooding  stom 
Spreads  its  black  mantle   o'er  the  muunuin'i 


The  water-falts  in  varions  cadence  chimi 
Or  in  one  loud  tiiibrokeu  sheet  d< 
Salute  each  other 


:en  sheet  desorodinc. 
thro'  the  night's  dsrk 

pine-trees    to  the  wild  blsil 


The  forests,  half-way  ap  the  monntmin  climbisf . 
Resound    with    crash    of    falling    branches; 

Their  aged  roossy  tnuiks:  tbe  startled  dos 
Leaps  from  her  leafy  lain  the  swelling  rifir 
Winds  bk  broad  stream  majestic.  dse|>. 
and  slow. 


SCOTCH   SONG 

In  Ibe  reprint  this  b  marked  '  (?)  '  bat  it  ia 
probably  Alfred's.  It  is  the  only  eipeiimeit 
in  Scottish  cene  in  the  volame. 


■e  gK^Ko  of  Kdsn  b. 
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Thsbb  are  tears  o*  pity,  an*  tean  o*  waa, 
An'  tears  for  excess  o'  joy  vill  fa' ; 
Yet  tht  tears  0'  luve  are  tweeter  than  a*  / 

There  are  sighs  o*  pity,  an'  sighs  o'  waa. 
An'  sighs  o'  regret  frae  the  saul  will  gae; 
Yet  the  sighs  0'  luve  are  sweeter  than  a  / 

There  's  the  look  o'  pity,  the  look  o'  waa, 
The  look  o'  frien',  an'  the  look  o'  fae; 
Yet  the  look  6*  luve  is  sweeter  than  a'  / 

There  's  the  smile  o'  friends  when  they  oome 

f roe  far, 
There  's  the  smile  o'  joy  in  the  festiye  ha' ; 
Yet  the  smile  0'  luve  is  sweeter  than  a'  / 


SONG 

It  is  the  solemn  eTen-time, 

And  Uie  holy  or^;an  's  pealing: 
And  the  resper  chime,  oh  I  the  TMper  chime  1 

O'er  the  clear  blue  wave  is  stealing. 

It  is  the  solemn  mineled  swell  ^ 

Of  the  monks  in  cnoms  singing: 
And  the  vesper  bell,  oh  !  the  vesper  bell  I 

To  ibe  gale  is  its  soft  note  flinging. 

'T  is  the  sonnd  of  the  voices  sweeping  along, 
Like  the  wind  thro'  a  grove  of  utrdies: 

And  the  vesper  song,  oh  I  the  vesper  song  I 
Echoea  sad  thro'  the  oloister'd  aiohes. 


FRIENDSHIP 

'STflqae  ego  none  de  vulgmri  aat  de  mediocrf,  qam 
tamcn  ipaa  et  delectat  et  prodest,  aed  de  vers  et  per- 
fect* loquor  (smioitU)  qoiilU  eorum,  qui  pend  nomi- 
nantnr,  luit.'  —  Ciona 

O  THOU  most  holy  Friendship  I  wheresoe'er 

Thy  dwellin^r  be  —  for  in  the  courts  of  man 
But  seldom  thine  all-heavenlv  voice  we  hear, 

Sweet'ning  the  moments  of  our  narrow  span  ; 
And  seldom  thy  bright  foot-steps  do  we  scan 

Along  the  weary  waste  of  life  unblest. 
For  faithless  is  its  frail  and  wayward  plan, 

And  perfidy  is  man's  eternal  guest. 
With  dark  suspicion  link'd  and  nhimelens  in- 
terest!— 

*T  is  thine,  when  life  has  reach'd  its  final  goal. 

Ere  the  last  sigh  that  frees  the  mind  be  giv'n. 
To  speak  sweet  solace  to  the  parting  soul. 

And  uskwe  the  bitter  path  that  leads  to  heav'n: 
T  is  thine,  whene'er  the  heart  is  raok'd  and 
riv'n 

By  the  hot  shafts  of  baleful  calumny. 
When  the  dark  spirit  to  despair  is  driv'n. 

To  teach  its  lonely  grief  to  lean  on  thee, 
And  pour  within  thine  ear  the  tale  of  misery. 


But  where  art  thou,  thou  comet  of  an  age. 

Thou  phcBuix  of  a  century  ?    Perchance 
Thou  art  but  of  those  fables  which  engage 

And  hold  the  minds  of  men  in  giddy  trance. 
Tet.  be  it  so.  and  be  it  all  romance, 

Tne  thou^nt  of  thine  existence  is  so  bright 
With  beautiful  imaginings  —  the  glance 

Upon  thv  fancied  being  such  duight. 
That  I  wiU  deem  thee  Truth,  so  &vely  is  thy 
might! 


•AND  ASK   YE   WHY  THESE  SAD 
TEARS  STREAM?' 

*  Te  Knimis  noetn  reducant.' 

Ovm. 

Aia>  ask  ye  why  these  sad  tears  stream  ? 

Wh^  these  wan  eyes  are  dim  with  weep* 
ine? 
I  had  a  dream  —  a  lovely  dream. 

Of  her  that  in  the  grave  is  sleeping. 

I  saw  her  as  't  was  yesterday. 

The  bloom  upon  her  cheek  still  glowing; 
And  round  her  play'd  a  golden  ray, 

And  on  her  brows  were  gay  fiowers  blowing. 

With  angel-hand  she  swept  a  lyre, 
A  garland  red  with  roses  bbund  it; 

Its  strings  were  wreath'd  with  lambent  fire 
And  amaranth  was  woven  round  it. 

I  saw  her  mid  the  realms  of  light. 

In  everlasting  radiance  g^eamin^ 
Co-equal  with  tne  seraphs  bright, 

Blid  thousand  thousand  angels  beaming. 

I  strove  to  reach  her,  when,  behold. 
Those  fairy  forms  of  bliss  Elysian, 

And  all  that  rich  scene  wrapt  in  gold. 
Faded  in  air  —  a  lovely  vision  ! 

And  I  awoke,  but  oh !  to  me 
That  wakiuff  hour  was  doubly  weary; 

And  yet  1  could  not  envy  thee. 
Although  so  blest,  and  I  so  oreary. 


ON  SUBLIMITY 

One  of  the  best  of  Alfred's  early  efforts. 
Here,  as  in  *  Persia,'  the  metrical  management 
of  proper  names  is  noteworthy. 

*  The  sablime  slwsya  dwells  ca  frest  objects  sad  ter- 
rible.' 


O  TBLL  me  not  of  vales  in  tenderest  green. 
The  poplar's  shade,  the  plantane's  graceful 
tree: 

Give  me  tne  wild  cascade,  the  rugged  scene, 
The  lond  •nxga  bnxBting  o'er  the  purple  sea: 
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On  rabh  sad  Tiewa  1117  aonl  delights  to  pofv, 
BTTaieriffe'speak,orKikU'sKUuit'   ' 

Or  OAik  Loffodwri  mftlanoHoly  shore. 
Whet  time  grey  ere  is  feding  into  night; 

When  by  that  twilight  beam  1  searoe  ataetr 

The  mingled  shades  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 


Grre  me  to  wander  at  midnight  alone, 
Thio^lh  some  angnst  cathedral,  where,  from 

The  e^d,  dear  moon  on  the  mosaic  stone 
Comes  glancing  in  gay  eolonn  gloriously. 

Through  windows  rich  with  gorgeous  bUuumry, 
GUdmg  the  niohee  dim,  wMre,  side  by  side. 

Stand  antique  mitred  pnuates,  whose  bones  lie 
Beneath  the  payement,  where  their  deeds  of 
pride 

Were  graven,  but  long  since  are  worn  awaj 

By  oonstant  feet  of  agee  day  by  day. 

Then,  as  Imaginatioo  aids,  I  hear 
Wild  heayenly 


ham  the 


quoir. 


And  more  than  mortal  music  meets  mine  ear, 
Whoee  long,  long  notes  among  the  tombe  ex- 
pire, 

^^th  solemn  rustling  of  cfaerubie  wings, 
Bmind  those  Test  columns  which  the  roof  qp- 


While  sad  and  undistingnishable  things 

Do  flit  athwart  the  moonlit  windows  there; 
And  my  blood  curdles  at  the  chilling  sound 
Of  lone,  unearthly  steps,  that  pace  the  haUow'd 
ground  I 

I  love  the  st-arrY  spanf^led  heaven,  resembling 

A  canopy  witlb  nery  K^ma  overspread,  ^ 
When  the  wide  looh  ¥rith  silvery  sheen  is  trem- 
bling:. 
Far  stivtch^d  beneath  the  mountain's  hoary 
head. 
But  most  I  love  that  sky,  i^^-hen,  dark  with 
stonus. 
It  frowns  terrific  o*er  this  wilder^  earth, 
While  the  black  clonds,  in  strange  and  uncouth 
fonns. 
Come  hurrying  onward  in  their  minous  wrath; 
And  shrouding  in  their  deep  and  gloomy  robe^ 
The  burning  eyes  of  heav  n  and  Dian  s  lucid 
globe! 

I  love  yonr  voice,  ye  echoing  winds,  that  sweep 
Thro*  the  wide  womb  of  midnight,  when  the 
veil 

Of  darkness  rests  upon  the  mighty  deep. 
The  labonring  vessel,  and  the  shatter  d  sail  — 

Save  when  the  forked  bolts  of  lightning  leap 
On  flashing  pinions,  and  the  mariner  pale 

1  According  to  Burke,  »  low  tremuloui  intermitted 
■onnd  is  conducive  to  the  aublime. 

s  It  it  a  received  opinion,  that  on  St  Mark*a  Eve  all 
the  peraona  who  are  to  die  on  the  following  year  make 
their  appearancea  without  their  heads  in  the  churches  of 
thpir  reapcKStive  pariahea.  —  See  Da.  LASOBoaHB**  Xotes 
to  CoNhu. 

*  Thia  iaiand,  on  both  aidea  of  whkh  tbe  watera  mah 


Fsisaa  Us  efua 
sleep 


to  hm 


Okl 


What  tune  the  nishinff  of  the  MV7  ^k 
Is  loud  upon  the  watenr — Hail,  iiUlyBll 
Tempest  and  ohmds  and  wa^jb^ 
rending  pealt 

All  hail,  SnUhnity  I  tfion  lofty  OM, 

For  thou  dost  walk  vpon  the  hla 
Thy  majesty  with  terrors,  nad  tiqr 

Is oolSewhiilwind,  and  thy  Yos 

In  thunders  and  in  shakints:  thyd^^ 

Is  in  the  secret  wood,  the  blasM ' 
The  ruinM  fortress,  and  the  dingr 

The  grave,  the  ghastly 
death. 
In  vanlts,  in  eknsters,  and  hi 

and  towem  and  aolitiiy 


Thy  joy  is  in  obscurity,  and  plain 
Is  nought  with  thee:  and  on  thy  atans  a 

(Windows  but  half-distingni>h*d;  the  t&n 
Of  hovering  spirits  round  tlqr  pathway  bwi 

With  their  low  tremulous  Totoe  and  aiiy  tnai,> 
What  tfane  the  tomb  above  them : 


For  thou  dost  hold  communion  wiUi  the  dssi 
Phantoms  and  phantssies  and  grisly  shaa; 
And  shadee  ancTheadlesB  speetns  ef  Snt 

Mark,< 
Seen  by  a  lurid  light,  formless  and  sliH  aai 

darkl 

What  loy  to  view  the  varied  rainbow  sadh 

On  Niagara^s  flood  of  matchless  might. 
Where  all  around  the  melancholy  isle* 

The  billows  sparkle  with  their  hues  of  U^ ! 
While,  as  the  restless  surges  roar  and  rave. 
The    arrowy  stream    desoeDds  with   awfil 
sound. 
Wheeling  and  whirling  with  each  breaihles 
wave,* 
Immense,  sublime,  maguiflcent,  profound ! 
If  thou  hast  seen  all  this,  and  conld^Bt  not  f«cL 
Then  know,  thine  heart  is  fram*d  of  marble  or 
of  steel. 


The  huiricane  fair  earth  to  darkness  chaariiig* 

Kentucky's  chambers  of  eternal  ^oom,* 
The  swift  pacM  columns  of  the  desert  ranging 

Th'  uneven  waste,  the  violent  Simoom, 
Thy  snow-clad  peaks,  stupendous  Gungotree ! 

Whence  springs  the  haJlow'd  Jumna*s  e^o* 
ing  tide. 
Hoar  Cotopaxi's  clond-capt  majeety. 

Enormous  Chimborazo*s  naked  pride. 
The  dizzy  Cape  of  winds  that  cleaves  the  sky,* 
Whence  we  look  down  into  eternity, 

with  aatonlahlng  awiftneaa,  ia  900  or  800  feet  long,  al 
ita  lower  edge  ia  juat  at  the  perpendicular  edge  of  tkt 
falL 

*  *nndia  Pblegethoo  perlnatrat  ▲raBiA.'  — Cuv- 
DiAir. 

*  See  Dr.  Nahum  Ward'n  account  of  the  great  Kf»> 
tuckr  Cayem,  in  the  MontfUy  Magazine^  October,  UH 

*  In  the  XTkraine. 
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TIm  pillArM  care  of  Morren's  Rumt  ktnfCt^ 

Tb«  YaiiAr,*aiid  the  G^yser^s  boiliiigr  foan- 
tain, 
TIm  deep  Toleano*8  inward  mnnnnruig, 

Tbe  ahedowy  CoIomos  of  the  mountain;  * 
AntipaiQa,  where  ■on-beams  nerer  enter; 

Load  SUromboli,  amid  the  qnaking  isles; 
The  terrible  Maektroom.  around  his  centre 

Wheeling  his  eironit  of  unnomberM  miles: 
These,  these  axe  sights  and  sounds  that  freeze 

the  blood, 
Tei  eharm  the  awe-stmok  soul  which  doats  on 


Blest  be  the  baid,  whose  wfllinr  feet  reioioe 

To  tread  the  emerald  men  of  Fancy  s  vales, 
Who  hean  the  music  of  ner  hearenly  voice. 

And  breathes  the  rapture  of  her  nectar *d 
gales! 
Blest  be  the  bard,  whom  solden  Fancy  loves. 

He  strays  for  ever  thro*  ner  blooming  bowers, 
Amid  the  rich  profusion  of  her  groves. 

And  WTsathes  his  forehead  with  ner  spicy 


Of  sunny  radiance;  but  how  blest  is  he 

Wbo  feels  the  genuine  force  of  high  Sublimity  I 


THE  DEITY 

agned  *  A.  T.  or  C.  T.*  in  the  reprint,  but 
Lofld  Tennyson  believes,  ss  I  do,  that  Charles 
wrote  it. 

*  IwMalible  ~  iamortsl  —  faiflDite  i  *  —  MaTos. 

Wbxbx  is  the  wonderful  abode, 
The  holy,  secret^  searchleas  shrine. 

Where  dweUs  the  imraAt<*rial  Qod, 
The  all-pervading  and  benign  ? 

01  that  he  were  revealM  to  me, 

l^dly  and  palpablpr  display^ 
In  all  the  awful  majesty 

Of  heaven's  eoosummate  pomp  arrayM  — 


How  would  the  overwhelming  light 
Of  his  tremendous  presence  beam  I 

And  how  insufferably  bright 
Would  the  broad  glow  of  glory  stream  f 

What  tho'  this  fleeh  would  fade  like  grass. 

Before  th*  intenuty  of  day  ? 
One  glance  at  Him  who  always  was. 

The  fieresst  pangs  would  well  repay. 


When  Mosss  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Had  met  th'  Eternal  face  to  face, 

While  anxious  Israel  stood  below, 
Wond'iiag  and  trembling  at  its  base; 


*8  0evelBtlieIdMidefRtaffa.    IfttMCotos. 
biitiid  s  bsrboor,  Ftngftl'*  powers  wsre 

A  cbos  elr  Oremlesch  dndm-erd 
Chns  efle  elr  Craaunesl  dobh 
non  Floa  le  hsBb  mbolr 
.AaTnUie  o  Lobhstr  ss  firutk. 


Wm  visage,  as  he  downward  trod, 
Shone  star  like  on  the  shrinking  erowd. 

With  lustre  borrowed  from  his  God: 
They  could  not  brook  it,  and  they  bow'd. 

The  mere  reflection  of  the  blase 
That  lightened  round  creation's  Lord, 

Was  too  puisssnt  for  their  gase; 
And  he  that  caught  it  was  ador'd. 

Then  how  ineffably  august. 

How  passing  wond'rous  must  He  be. 
Whose  presence  lent  to  earthly  dost 

Such  permanence  of  brilliancy ! 

Thron'd  in  sequester'd  sanctity. 
And  with  transoendant  glories  erown'd; 

With  all  his  works  beneath  his  eye. 
And  suns  and  systems  burning  round,  -* 

How  shall  I  hymn  him  f    How  asptrs 
His  holy  Name  with  song  to  blend. 

And  bid  my  rash  and  feeble  lyre 
To  such  an  awlesi  flight  ssoend  f 


TIME:  AN   ODE 

Remarkable  for  imagination  and  for  verri& 
cation  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  sixteen. 

I  ABB  the  chariot,  where. 
Throughout  the  pitrple  air,  ^ 

The  forelook'ci  monarch  rides: 
Arm'd  like  some  antioue  vehicle  for  war, 
Timcj  hoary  Time  f    1  see  thy  scythed  car. 
In  voiceless  majesty, 
Cleaving  the  clouds  of  ages  that  float  by. 
And  cnange  their  many-oolour'd  sides. 
Now  dark,  now  dun^  now  richly  bright. 
In  an  ever>varying  hght. 
The  great,  the  lowly,  and  the  brave 
Bow  down  before  the  rushing  fores 
Of  thine  unconquerable  course; 
Thy  wheels  are  noiseless  as  the  pave. 
Yet  fleet  as  Heaven's  red  bolt  thev  hurry  on. 
They  pass  above  us,  and  are  gone  I 

Clear  is  the  track  which  thou  hast  past; 

Strew'd  with  the  wrpcks  of  frail  renown. 
Robe,  sceotre,  banner,  wreath,  and  crown. 
The  paUiwav  that  before  thee  lies. 
An  undistingniflhable  waste. 

Invisible  to  human  eyes. 
Which  fain  would  scan  the  various  shapea 
which  glide 
In  dusky  csTalcade, 
Imperfectly  descried. 

Through     that    intenss,     impenetrable 
e. 


With  ooe  foot  OB  CromlMch  his  , 
The  oth«r  on  CromnMU  the  derk, 
Fkm  took  np  with  his  Urse  hand 
The  wmter  from  Lahhalr  of  1 ' 


8m  the  DIsMrtstkNW  prsflxod  to 

•  Or,  psrpettssl  tiro. 

•  AUss,  the  flpoetre  of  tho  Brokoa. 
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Four  ney  steedi  tlij  ebafiot  dmw; 
In  throbdnrate,  tamnleM  jaw 
Tlieb  rostad  inm  bits  tlie:^^  ttenlj  ehamp; 
Ye  niaj  aofc  hear  the  Hflhmng  tramp 
OTSeb li^Mioiiiidu«,  windTfoei, 
Upon  that  oltNMhr  paTemani  beat. 
Four  ninga  hare  eaon.  which,  fn  ontspread, 

ReoeiTe  the  many  blasts  of  hssr'n. 
As  widi  unwearied  qpeed, 

Throughoat  the  long  extent  cf  ether  driven, 
Onwaid  Uiey  msh  for  erer  and  for  aje : 
Thy  Toiee,  thon  mighty.  Charioteer  t 
Always  sooBding  in  their  ear, 
Ihroiighoat  the  g^oom  of  night  and  heat  of  day . 

Fart  behhid  thee  follows  Death, 

Thro'  the  ranks  of  wan  and  weeping. 
That  yMld  theb  miserahle  breath. 

On  with  his  pallid  oooiser  proaaly  sweepfaig. 
Ann'd  is  he  in  fnll  mail,^ 

Brk^t  breastplate  aaid  hiah  crest, 
Nor  is  the  trenchant  falchion  wanting; 
So  fiercely  does  he  ride  the  gale^j 

On  Time's  dark  ear,  before  hmi,  rest 
The  dew-drops  of  his  charger's  panting. 
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On,  on  tluqr  go  along  the  boaadleai  skies. 

All  hnmaa  mndenr  fades  away 
Before  their  flashing,  fieiy,  hoUow  eyes; 
Beneath  the  terrible  control 
Of  these  Test  armed  oths,  which  roll 
OUiTioB  on  the  creatnres  of  a  day. 
Those  mlendid  monnments  akme  he  qiareB, 

Which,  to  her  deathless  Totaries, 
Bright  Fame,  with  glowing  hand,  nprears 
Amid  the  waste  of  ooontlefls  years. 

'  Liye  ye  I '  to  these  he  crieth;  '  live  I 

To  ye  eternity  I  giro  — 

Te,  upon  whose  blessed  birth 

The  noblest  star  of  beayen  hath  shone; 
LdTe,  when  the  ponderons  pyramids  of  earth 

Aie  orombliimc  in  oblivion ! 
Live,  when,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
The  golden  hosts  of  heaven  shall  mde; 
Live,  when  yon  gorgeous  sun  on  high 
Shall  veil  the  sparklinsr  of  his  eye ! 
Live,  when  imperial  Time  and  Death  himself 
shaUdieT 


GOD'S  DENUNCIATIONS  AGAINST 
PHARAOH-HOPHRA,  OR  APRIES 

Thou  beast  of  the  flood,  who  hast  said  in  thy 

soul, 
*I  have  made  me  a  stream  that  for  ever  shall 

roll!'* 

^  I  sm  indebted  for  the  idea  of  Death*!  Armour  to 
that  famoos  Ohoma  in  Caraetacoa  beginning  with  — 

*  flark !  heard  70  not  that  footstep  dread  ?  * 

*  *  Pliny^i  ranroach  to  the  Egyptiana,  for  their  vain 
and  fooli^  pride  with  regard  to  the  iniradatiooB  of  the 
Kfla,  points  out  one  of  their  most  diiitinguiehlng  char- 


Thy  stNi^tk  is  tfaa  flower  tin*  ahafi  iMt  hUa 
And  tl«y  Bught  k  the  sDow  hi  Aa  an'b  1 


froaa  the  sMt,  BdbylaiM<Ba«iI 
for  the  faattls— As  Lodl  ' 


sal 
With  the  dikld  of  thy  InM,  and  Iks 

thy  pridat 
Aim,  arm  IB  thy  gkij -- the  Lord  is  flgr  gaii. 

Thoa  dbak^eome  fike  a 

light  IS  dim. 
And  tiie  lakers  ^oomy 

brim; 
TiMm  dbak  eome  lika  Iks  flaik  hi  Iks 
^^      of  night. 
When  the  wolres  of  the  fonst  shall  howl  kr 

affright. 

Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Tuiis  M  thy  hahea  dbd  W 

thrown 
By  the  barbaroos  handa  on  tka  aold 

stone: 
Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Nile  I  for  tky 

be  red 
With  the  bkwd  that  shall  gnsh  o*er  tky  hObry 

bedl 


Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Memphis!  Aa 


And  the  ehild  shall  be  tom'd  on  tha  iiiuidsm^ 

spear; 
For  fiercely  he  comes  in  the  day  of  his  ire. 
With  wheels  like  a  whirlwind,  and  chuioli  cf 

fire! 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A   SUICIDE 

Perhaps  incorrectly  assigned  to  Alfred. 

Hark  I  how  the  gale,  in  moomfnl  notes  lal 
stem, 
Si^hs  thro'  yon  grove  of  aged  oaks,  that  van 
(While  down  these  solitary  walks  I  tnm) 
Their   mingled    branches    o'er    yon    lonely 
grarel 


Poor  soul  I  the  dawning  of  thy  life  was  dim; 

Frown'd  the  dark  clouds  upon  thy  natal  di?; 
Soon  roee  thy  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim. 

And  hope  itself  but  shed  a  donbtfnl  ray. 


That  hope  had  fled,  and  all  within     _  „ 

That   hope  had  fled— thy  woe  to  phrsaiT 
grew; 


acteristica,  and  recalla  to  my  mfaid  a  floe  pawigt  d 
BieUel,  where  God  thna  epeaks  to  Pharaoh,  onaoftbdr 
kings:  **  Behold,  I  am  aflfWinat  thee,  Pharaoh  ktaf  d 
KfOrpt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  Ui 
rlTere,  that  hath  said,  Mr  aim  d  uira  owv,  an  1 
BATS  MADS  rr  FOE  MTSSLT.**  *  — Roixn,  ToL  L  p.  && 
•  The  Scriptoral  appeUatiooa  are '  Zoen  *  and *Hork* 
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For  tbon,  w«d  to  miMrj  from  the  womb — 
SoMoe  ono  bright  teeiie  thy  night  of  cUrkiie« 
know! 

Oft  when  tho  mooo-boam  on  tho  oold  bank 

•loops* 
Whore  neath  the  dewy  turf  thy  form  io  hud, 
Ib  ailent  woe  thy  wretched  mother  weeM, 
By  this  lone  tomb,  and  by  this  oaJL-tree*c 

■hade. 

*  Oh !  softly  tread :  in  death  he  slnmben  here; 

Tis  here,*  she  eries,  *  within   his   narrow 
oeUr- 
Tlie  bitter  sob,  the  wildly-etarting  tear, 

Tlie  qaiyering  lip,  prodaim  the  rest  too  well ! 


THE   WALK  AT  MIDNIGHT 
*  T^eanilo  sob  hnafaM.*  —  YnoiL. 

?C9T,  shadowjr  moon-beam  I  by  thr  light 
Sleeps  the  wide  meer  serenely  jpale : 

How  varions  are  the  sounds  of  uisht, 
fiome  on  the  soaroely-rising  gale  1 

Tlie  swell  of  distant  brook  b  heard. 

Whose  faiH>ff  waters  faintlr  roll; 
And  piping  of  the  shrill  smiili  bird, 

Arrested  by  the  wand'ring  owL 

Gmie  hither  1  let  ns  thread  with  oare 
The  maie  of  this  green  path,  whioh  binds 

The  beauties  of  the  nroad  parterre. 
And  thro'  yon  fragrant  alley  winds. 

Or  on  this  old  beneh  will  we  sit, 

Koond     which     the     olost'ring    woodbino 
wieathes; 
While  birds  of  night  around  ns  flit; 

And  thro'  each  larish  wood«walk  breathes. 

Unto  my  rarish'd  senses,  brought 

IVom  TOO  thiok-woren  odorous  bowers. 

The  still  rieh  Ineese,  with  incense  fraught 
Of  glowing  fruits  and  spangled  flowers. 

^le  whispering  leaves,  Ihe  gushing  stream, 
Where  trembles  the  uncertain  moon. 

Suit  more  the  poet's  pensiTo  dream. 
Than  all  the  janing  notes  of  noon. 

Then,  to  the  thieklr-crowded  mart 

'Hie  ei^cer  sons  of  interest  press; 
Then,  shme  the  tinsel  works  of  art  — 

Now,  all  is  Nature's  loneliness  1 

TWn,  wealth  aloft  in  state  displays 

Tbo  i^ittering  of  her  gilded  cats; 
NoWf  dimly  stream  the  mingled  rays 

Of  JOB  faiHwinkling,  silver  stars. 

Yob  ehnreh,  whose  cold  grey  spire  appeait 

In  the  black  outline  of  the  trees. 
Conceals  the  object  of  my  tears^  ^ 

Whose  form  m  dreams  my  spirit 


There  in  the  chilling  bed  of  earth. 
The  chancel's  letter'd  stone  aboire  — 

There  sleepeth  she  who  gave  me  birth. 
Who  taught  my  lips  the  hymn  of  lore  I 

Ton  mossT  stems  of  ancient  oak. 
So  widely  crown'd  with  sombre  shade. 

Those  ne'er  haye  heard  the  woodman's  stroks 
Their  solemn,  secret  depths  inrade. 

How  oft  the  grassy  way  I  're  trod 
That  winds  their  knot^  boles  between, 

And  gather'd  from  the  blooming  sod 
The  flowers  that  flourish'd  there  unseen  I 

Rise  I  let  us  trace  that  path  once  more. 
While  o'er  our  track  the  cold  beams  shine; 

Down  this  low  shingly  vale,  and  o'er 
Ton  rude  rough  bridge  ol  prostrate  pine. 


MITHRIDATES  PRESENTING  BERE- 
NICE WITH  THE  CUP  OF  POISON 

Oh  I  Berenice,  lorn  and  lost, 

litis   wretched  soul  with   shame  is  bleod* 
ing: 
Oh  I  Berenice,  I  am  tost 

By  griefs,  like  wave  to  wave  succeeding. 


Fall'n  Pontus !  all  her  fame  is  gone. 
And  dim  the  snlendour  of  her  gkny; 

Low  in  the  west  ner  evening  sun. 
And  dark  the  lustre  of  her  story. 

Dead  is  the  wreath  that  round  her  brow 
The  glowing  hands  of  Honour  braided; 

What  change  of  fate  can  wait  her  now, 
Her  sceptre  spoil'd,  her  throne  degraded  f 

And  wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  basely  go, 
Mv  love,  thy  life,  thy  country  shaming. 

In  all  the  Monies  of  woe. 
Mid  madd'ning  shouts,  and  standards  Bame 
ing? 

And  wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  basely  go. 
Proud  Rome's  triumphal  car  adorning  f 

Hark  !  hark  I    I  hear  thee  answer  '  No  1 ' 
The  proffer'd  life  of  thraldom  scorning. 

Lone,  erownleos,  destitute,  and  poor, 
Mv  heart  with  bitter  pain  is  burning; 

So  thick  a  cloud  of  night  hangs  o'er. 
My  daylight  into  ditf knees  turning. 

Tet  though  mv  spirit,  bow'd  with  ill. 
Small  hope  from  future  fortune  borrows; 

One  glorious  thought  shall  cheer  me  still. 
That  Uiou  art  free  from  abject  s«irrows  — 

Art  free  for  ever  from  the  strife 
Of  slaverv's  nangs  and  tearful  angnlsh; 

For  life  b  death,  and  death  is  Ufe, 
To  thoee  whose  limbs  in  fetters  ymguish* 


tba  weMSag  ttnm  my  cheek  bedew; 

Hy  liitt  NT  Iv*,  tnjr  all  —  ve  HTer  1 
OmM«  «■!■■■■,  OM  long  odien, 

A»d  tkMteMrdl- braweU  f«  e*ert 

OMH,  M  Mir  *M  Hi  aBMh  hatM&i  to  ri^^ 

THE   OLD  CHIEFTAIN 

■  Aad  Hid  I,  that  u;  ItaatH  <nn  old  I  *  —  BooTT. 

RjUBB,  TUH>  tlie  nn^  of  the  hnndred  ahella  I 
Thmch  tuf  hair  is  grvy  uid  my  Umba  ue 


Wben  mf  vcnos  wai  hi^,  uid  mr  ann  vw 

Andths^Diui  betoreniyatnikii  would  bow 
And  I  could  hare  rais'd  (be  Buanding  Mmg 
As  loudly  ax  I  hear  ye  now. 

Per  when  I  bare  cbanted  the  bold  sodk  o< 


Not  a.  shield  on  the  dim  ere;  wall. 

And  vbo  mieht  neist  the  united  powen 

Of  battle  and  monc  (hat  day, 
Wbes,  all  martiall'd  in  atioa  OD  the  heBTeo- 
kianne  toveca. 

Stood  the  chief  taiua  in  peeilen  array  ? 

Wben  our  enamiaa  sank  from  oar  eyes  as  the 


And  each  note  of  my  harp  vaa  hia  kneU  ? 


THE  FALL   OF  JERUSALEM 

JsmrBALSM  1  JertLBaleni! 

TboD  art  low  I  thou  miriitT  one, 
Bo«  is  the  brilliance  of  toy  diadeni. 

How  is  tfaa  Inatn  of  tkj  thnaa 


4 


Rent  (nuu  thee,  and  thy  sun  of  fane 
Darken'd  by  the  ahadoiry  (Hnion 
Of  the  Bomaa  bird,  vhsee  away 
All  the  tribes  of  earth  ober. 
CrosebinK  'neath  his  divad  dominiaD, 
And  the  terron  of  hia  name  I 

Flow  ia  thy  rofal  seat  ~-  whereco 

Sate  in  daya  of  yore 
Lowly  Jesse's  Kodlike  son. 
And  the  Htreiigth  of  Solomon, 
In  those  rioh  and  happy  time* 
When  the  shim  from  Tanhi-ih  bore 

Inoenae.  and  from  Ophjr'a  land. 
With  Hlkan  ujl  and  cedar  oar. 
Wafting  to  J  udea's  strand 
All  the  weafih  uf  futeiKn  climes  — 
Bow  is  Iby  Tuial  a»t  o'erthrown  I 
Qone  ia  aU  thy  majesty: 
^lem .'  Salem  '.  city  of  kinss. 
Thou  sittMt  desolate  and  looe. 
Where  unce  the  Klory  of  the  Host  V^ 
Dwelt  risibW  enshriB'd  betweea  the  w 
Of  Cfaeraluma,  witbiB  vboae  bright  eBkaf 

The  golden  metoy-nat  remuu'd: 
Land  of  Jehovah  I  *iew  that  aacrad  plaM 


■n-dl 


The  dark  di 


Wan  I  faDen  Salem  I  Wail: 

Mohammed's  »oiarie«  poUnte  thy  bat; 
uf  thine  faolyreU 

U  rent  ID  tuam  1 
Thrice  hath  lion's  cromied  rock 

Awfully,  aerenelji  erea'- 

Towenog  oil  his  xainted  brow. 
Rear  its  pinnacles  of  snow: 
Thrioe.  with  dawlating  shock. 

I)own  to  earth  hath  seen  it  drir'n 
From  hia  heights,  which  reach  to  heav 

WaiKfallen  Salem !  WaU: 

ThooKh  not  one  stme  above  anotltSE 
There  was  left  to  teU  the  tale 

Of  the  er«atnes8  of  (hy  atory, 
Tet  the  lone  lapse  of  sees  oumot  saot 
The  blaze  of  thine  abonndinK  gUr, 
Which  thro'  the  mist  of  rolling;  yean. 
O'er  Idstory's  darken'd  page  appean, 
Like  the  morning  star,  whose  Etaam 
Gaieth  thro'  the  waats  cf  mg-ht. 
What  time  old  ocean's  pnt^e  stream 

In  bis  cold  sorge  hath  deeply  Ut'4 
Its  ardent  front  of  dewy  iight. 


Oh  I    who  shall   t 


r  farget  thy   h 


wnicn  orav  a 
The  terrors  of  the  desert's  barren  reiini. 
And  that  stmnK  ortn  which  broke  the  ehai 
AVberein  ye  foully  lay  enslav'd. 
Or  that  sublinm  Theocracy  which  pdT'i 
Your  way  thro'  ocean's  vaat  domaia. 
And  on.  far  on  to  Canaan's  emerald  plaiB 
Led  the  Israelitish  crowd 
With  a  pillar  and  a  clond  f 

Siirns  on  earth  and  mgm  on  higjh 
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A  trampet*8  voice  above  thee  nmflr, 
A  starry  sabre  o*er  thee  han^; 

Vinous  of  fiery  armies,  redly  flashing 
In  the  many-oolour'd  glare 
Of  the  setting  orb  of  day; 

And  flaming  chariotSf  fiercely  dashing, 
Swept  along  the  peopled  air, 
In  magnificent  array:  ^ 

The  temple  doom,  on  brazen  hinges  crashing. 
Burst  open  with  appalling  sound, 
A  woncrrous  radiance  streaming  round  ! 

*  Our  blood  be  on  our  heads !  ^  ye  said: 

Such  your  awless  imprecation: 
Full  bitterly  at  length  H  was  paid 

Upon  your  captiTC  nation ! 
Arms  of  adverse  legions  bound  thee. 
Plague  and  pestilence  stood  round  thee;^ 
Seven  weary  suns  had  brightened  Syrians 

Tet  still  was  heard  th*  unceasing  cry  —  ^ 
From  south,  north,  east,  and  west,  a  voice, 
*  Woe  unto  thy  sons  and  daughters  1 
Woe  to  Salem  !  thou  art  lost  I  * 
A  sound  divine 
Came  from  the  sainted,  secret,  inmost  shrine: 

*  Let  us  go  hence  1 '  —  and  then  a  noise  — 

The  thunders  of  the  parting  Deity, 
Like  the  rush  of  countless  waters, 
Like  the  murmur  of  a  host  I 

Though  now  each  glorious  hope  be  blighted, 
Tet  an  hour  shall  come,  when  ye. 
Though  scattered  like  the  chaff,  shall  be 
Beneath  one  standard  once  again  united; 
When  your  wandering  race  shall  own, 
Prostrate  at  the  dazzling  throne 
Of  your  high  Almighty  Lord, 
The  wonders  of  his  searohless  word, 
Th'  unfading  splendours  of  his  Son  1 


LAMENTATION  OF  THE  PERU- 
VIANS 

Thb  foes  of  the  east  have  come  down  on  our 

shore. 
And  the  state  and  the  strength  of  Peru  are  no 

more: 
Oh!  cuzsM,  doubly  onisM,  was  that  desolate 

hour, 
When  they  spread  o*er  our  land  in  the  pride  of 

Uieir  power ! 
Lament  for  the  Inca,  the  son  of  the  Sun; 
AtaUba  *s  fallen  —  Peru  is  undone  I 

PizaxTO  1  Pizarro  I  though  conquest  may  wing^ 
Her  course  round  thy  banners  that  wanton  in 


Yet  remorse  to  thy  grief-stricken  conscience 
shall  ding. 
And  shriek  o*er  thy  banquets  in  sounds  of 
despair. 
It  shall  tell  thee,  that  he  who  beholds  from  his 
throne 
ThB  blood  thou  hast  spilt  and  the  deeds  thou 
bast  done. 


Shall  mock  at  thy  fear,  and  rejoice  at  thy 

groan. 
And  arise  in  his  wrath  for  the  death  of  his 

son  I 
Why  blew  ye,  ye  gales,  when  the  murderer 

came? 
Why  fanned  ye  the  fire,  and  why  fed  ye  the 

flame? 
Why  sped  ye  his  sails  o'er  the  ocean  so  blue  ? 
Are  ye  also  combined  for  the  fall  of  Pern  ? 
And  Uiou,  whom  no  prayers,  no  entreaties  can 

bend. 
Thy  crimes  and  thy  murders  to  heav'n  shall  a»> 

cend: 
For  vengeance  the  ghosts  of  our  forefathers 

At  thy  threshold,  Pizarro,  in  death  shalt  thou 

faUl 
Ay  there — even  there  in  the  halls  of  thy  pride, 
With  the  blood  of  thine  heart  shall  thy  portals 

be  dyed  I 

Lo  I  dark  as  the  tempests  that  frown  from  the 
north. 

From  the  cloud  of  past  time  Manco  Gapac  looks 
forth  — 

Great  Inca  I  to  whom  the  gay  day-star  gave 
birth. 

Whose  throne  is  the  heaven,  and  whose  foot- 
stool the  earth  — 

His  visage  is  sad  as  the  vapours  that  rise 

From  the  desolate  mountam  of  fire  to  the  skies; 

But  his  eye  flashes  flame  as  the  lightnings  that 
streak 

Those  volumes  that  shroud  the  volcano's  high 
peak. 

Hark!  he  speaks — bids  us  fly  to  our  moun- 
tains, and  cherish 

Bold  freedom's  last  spark  ere  for  ever  it  per- 
ish; 

Bids  us  leave  these  wild  condors  to  prey  on  each 
other. 

Each  to  bath»  his  fierce  beak  in  the  gore  of  his 
brother  I 

This  symbol  we  take  of  our  godhead  the  Sun, 

And  curse  thee  and  thine  n>r  the  deeds  thou 
hast  done. 

May  the  curses  pursue  thee  of  those  thou  hast 
slain, 

Of  those  that  have  fallen  in  war  on  the  plain. 

When  we  went  forth  to  greet  ye — but  foully 
ve  threw 

Tour  dark  shots  of  death  on  the  sons  of  Pern. 

May  the  curse  of  the  widow — the  curse  of  the 
brave  — 

The  curse  of  the  fatherless,  cleave  to  thy  Rptve ! 

And  the  words  which  they  spake  with  their  last 
dying  breath. 

Embitter  we  pangs  and  the  tortures  of  death  1 

May  he  that  assists  thee  be  childless  and  poor. 
With  famine  behind  him,  and  death  at  his  dooK 
May  his  nights  be  all  sleepless,  his  days  spent 

alone. 
And  ne'er  may  he  list  to  a  voice  but  his  own  I 
Or,  if  he  shall  sleep,  in  his  dreams  may  he  view 
The  ghost  of  our  Liea,  the  fiends  of  Pern: 
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May  the  flames  of  dertroctum  that  here  he  has 

spread 
Be  tenfold  returned  on  his  mnrderoos  head  I 


*THE  SUN  GOES    DOWN   IN  THE 
DARK  BLUE  MAIN' 

*  InepumbUe  tmnpoM,*  —  Yoiml. 

The  son  g:oes  down  in  the  dark  blue  main. 

To  rise  the  brighter  to-morrow; 
But  oh  I  what  charm  can  restore  again 

Those  days  now  consigned  to  sorrow  ? 

The  moon  goes  down  on  the  calm  still  night, 
To  rise  sweeter  than  when  she  parted; 

Bnt  oh  I  what  charm  can  restore  the  light 
Of  joy  to  the  broken-hearted  ? 

The  bloesoms  depart  in  the  wintry  hour, 

To  rise  in  vernal  glory; 
But  oh  I  what  charm  can  restore  the  flower 

Of  youth  to  l^e  old  and  hoary  ? 


ON  A  DEAD  ENEMY 

*  Non  odi  mortaum.*  —  Ciciao. 

I  CAME  in  haste  with  cursing  breath, 

And  heart  of  hardest  steel; 
But  when  I  saw  thee  cold  in  death, 

I  felt  as  man  should  feel. 

For  when  I  look  upon  that  face. 
That  cold,  unheeding,  frigid  brow, 

Where  neither  rage  nor  fear  has  place, 
By  Heaven  I  I  cannot  hate  thee  now  1 


THE   DUKE  OF  ALVA'S   OBSERVA- 
TION  ON   KINGS  1 

E^os,  when  to  private  audience  they  descend, 
And  make  the  baffled  courtier  their  prey, 

Do  use  an  orange,  as  they  treat  a  friend  — 
Extract  the  juice,  and  cast  the  rind  away. 

When  thou  art  favoured  bjr  thy  sovereign's  eye, 
Let  not  his  glance  thine  inmost  thoughts  dis- 
cover; 
Or  he  will  scan  thee  through,  and  lay  thee  by. 
Like  some  old  book  which  he  has  read  all 
over. 


•AHl   YES,  THE  LIP  MAY  FAINTLY 

SMILE' 

Signed  *  A.  T.  (?) '  in  the  reprint,  and  prob- 
ably not  Alfred's. 

>  8e^  D'lsraeirs  Curioniies  of  Liierahtre. 
s  A  simile  elicited  from  the  songs  of  Jayadevft,  the 
Hence  of  India. 
•  Vide  Horace's  Ooi  —  *  Pulcbria  excubat  in  genia.* 


Ah  !  yes,  the  lip  may  faintly  smila. 
The  eye  may  sparkle  for  a  while; 
But  never  from  that  wither'd  heart 
The  consdonsnees  of  ill  shall  part  1 


That  ghwoe,  that  smile  of  rnwriiy  li^ 
Are  as  the  rainbow  of  the  niidht; 
But  seldom  seen,  it  dares  toUoom 
Upon  the  bosom  of  Hm  g^loona. 

Its  tints  are  sad  and  eoldl^  palo. 
Dim-glimmering  thro'  their  xnistj 
Unlike  the  ardent  hues  which  plaj 
Along  the  flowery  bow  of  dmj. 


The  moon-beams  sink  in  dark-rob'd 
Too  soon  the  airy  vision  fisdes; 
And  double  night  returns,  to  shroud 
The  volumes  ot  the  showery  olond. 


*THOU  CAMEST  TO  THY  BOWER, 
MY  LOVE,  ACROSS  THE  MUSKY 
GROVE ' 


*  Yii^  egregia  forma.*  — 


tk 


Thou  camest  to  thy  bower,  my  lore,  m 

musky  grove, 
To  fan  thy  blooming  charms  within  the  nonlw 

of  the  shade; 
Thy  locks  were  like  a  midnight  chmd  with  nl- 

ver  moon-beams  wove,^ 
And  o'er  thy  face  the  varying:  tints  off  yoathNl 

passion  play'd. 


Thy  breath  was  like  the  sandal-wood  that 

a  rich  perfume. 
Thy  blue  eyes  mock'd  the  lotos  in  the  noon-day 

of  his  bloom; 
Thy  cheeks  were  like  the  beamy  flush  that  giUs 

the  breaking  day. 
And  in  th'  ambrosia  of  thy  snules  the  god  of 

rapture  lay.' 

F^  as  the  cairba^tone  art  thon,  that  stone  of 

dazzling  white  ,^ 
Ere  yet  unhmy  fingers  chang'd  its  milk-white 

hue  to  night; 
And  lovelier  than  the  loveliest  glance  froB 

Even's  placid  star, 
And  brk:hter  than  the  sea  of  gold,^  the  gtngeooi 

Himsagar. 

In  high  Mohammed's  boundless  heaven  Al  Giv* 
thor's  stream  may  play, 

The  fount  of  youth  may  sparkling  gu^  be- 
neath the  western  ray;  ^ 

And  Tasnim's  wave  in  chrystal  cups  may  ^ov 
with  musk  and  wine. 

But  oh  I  their  lustre  could  not  match  one  beaa* 
teous  tear  of  thine  I 

*  Vide  6ale*s  Koran. 

B  Bee  Sir  William  Jones  on  Baatem  Flantsi 
0  The  fabled  fountain  of  vooth  in  the  Bahamas,  is 
search  of  which  Joan  Ponoe  do  Leon  discovered  Flofi^ 
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THE   PASSIONS 

'  Too  bmn  puitnu  In  yoat  iMUt  — 'worptan;  tbar 
•ISBp  BOW  —  bmin  bow  joo  »nkia  Uwd  I  Ifan  wlU 
■ting  yon  eno  to  i-Okr—itfUnu  tf  Uii^, 


Bkwakb,  b«vu«,  era  dton  takart 

Tfae  draught  of  nuMrr  ! 
B«wixe,  bawlra,  a'sr  taon  mkiat 

The  soorpiou  thkt  sleep  is  thea  1 

The  woea  which  then  osnat  Btrt  nambar, 

As  yet  are  «i«pt  in  iiteepi 
Tet  oh  I  Yvi  they  ilumbar. 
But  their  alumbeis  are  not  deep. 


Tet  oh  I  ;et  while  the  bloaaom 

Of  hope  IB  blooiTiiD|E  fair. 
While  tke  beain  of  MiM  lighta  thT  boom — 

01  roDBB  not  the  aarpent  theiel 

For  bitter  thy  tears  will  triokla 

'Neath  minrr'B  hsaT^  load, 
Wlien  the  world  has  put  in  its  aiokl* 

To  the  crop  which  faocr  aow'd. 

When  the  world  baa  not  the  oafala 

That  bound  thee  to  the  ahore, 
And  launched  thee  weak  and  unahle 

To  bear  the  lullow'a  roati 

Then  the  alightaat  tsDoh  will  waken 

Thoae  panss  that  will  always  nieTe  thos, 

And  thy  aoni  will  be  fieroely  shaken 
With  ■torma  tbu  will  naTor  Isara  ths«  1 

So  bevara.  bawsra.  era  thoa  takest 

The  dranght  of  miscrjr  t 
Beware,  beware,  ere  thou  wakest 
la  Chat  sleep  in  thee  I 


THE  HIGH-PRIEST  TO  ALEXANDER 

'  Demma  ae  todo  el  oibs  de  la  Ciena 


Go  forth,  tbon  hud  of  foroa  t 
Tlie  world  ia  all  thine  own; 
Before  thr  dreadful  course 
Siall  totter  OTery  throne. 
Let  India's  jewels  ^ow 

Upoo  thy  diadem; 
Go,  forth  to  eoDqueat  go, 
But  spare  Jemaalem. 
For  the  God  of  goda,  which  liTeth 

Through  aU  etamity, 

T  is  he  aloae  which  gnvth 

And  taketh  Tiotoij; 


Far  Ood  ia  Salem's  near. 

And  God  is  Salem  a  aword; 
What  mortal  man  shall  dare 
To  combat  with  the  Lord? 
Etbtt  knee  ahall  bow 

Before  hia  avtnl  aigfat; 
Every  tbonght  unk  low 
Beiora  ttie  Lord  of  might. 
For  the  Ood  of  gods,  which  lirath 

Thronrii  all  etenuty, 
'Tia  he  sJodb  which  ^reth 

And  taketh  Tictoij: 
T  ia  he  the  bow  that  blasteth, 


In  his  Holy  of  Holiaa  for  erer  I 


Signed '  A.  T.  (?),'  and  probablj  Charlea's. 

30W  not,  0  Moon  I  with  pore  and  liquid  beam. 
That  monrafnl  spot,  when  Memory  fears  to 


Show  not,  0  Moon  I  with  pore  and  liquid  beam, 
""    ■  ofnl  spot,  whei     *' 

Olaaoa  on  the  groTa,  or  qniTai  in  the  stream. 

Or  tip  liie  hiBa  —  bnt  ihine  not  on  the  dead: 

It  wounds  the  lonely  hearts  that  atill  snrriTS, 

And  after  Imry'd  frienda  are  doom'd  to  U*e. 

A  CONTRAST 

DoMT  ask  why  Ionia's  aoul  is  rfren 


Bnt  Chios  claims  onr  ajrmpaUiy, 
To  wealth  a  martyr  and  a  alaTS; 

For  lAen  the  knot  she  dar'd  to  tie, 
Htr  hand  vifAout  ha-  Imart  ilU  ffaot. 

THE  DVING  CHRISTIAN 


Sfrned' 
ilharies'a. 


A.  T.  or  C.  T.,'  bat  qnite  oart^nly 
as  Lord  Tennyacm  t«lla  me  that  ha 


But  laiTH  11>  dwka'd  dut  beUnd.' 

I  sn  —  my  limba  with  ioy  foaling 
Beapeak  that  Death  is  near; 

His  froien  hand  each  pulse  ia  stealing: 
Yet  atill  1  do  not  fear  I 

Here  is  a  hope  ~  not  fmil  aa  that 
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The  hope  of  an  immortal  state. 
And  with  the  King  of  kings  I 

And  j9  maj  gaze  npon  my  hrow, 

Which  is  not  sad,  tho*  pale; 
These  hope-iUomin'd  features  show 

But  little  to  bewaiL 

Death  should  not  ohaijie  the  wonted  hloom 

From  o£P  the  Christian's  faoe; 
niprelude  of  the  hliss  to  come, 

Irepar^d  hy  heavenly  grace. 

Lament  no  more — no  longer  weep 

That  I  dei^art  from^  men: 
Brief  is  the  mtermediate  sleep, 

And  bliss  awaits  me  then  I 


-HOW  GAILY  SINKS  THE  GOR- 
GEOUS SUN  WITHIN  HIS  GOLD- 
EN BED* 

These  lines  are  signed  '  A.  T.  (?)/  and  may 
be  safely  assigned  to  Charles. 

*  Tu  fais  nattre  la  Intnf  Are 
Da  aein  de  robaciuit^.* 

RovtSBAD. 

How  gaily  sinks  the  gorgeous  son  within  his 

golden  bed. 
As  hearen's  immortal  azure  glows  and  deepens 

into  red  1 
How  gaily  shines  the  bnmish'd  main  beneath 

that  living  light, 
And  trembles  with  his  million  wayes  magnifi- 
cently bright  I 
But  ah  I  how  soon  that  orb  of  day  must  dose 

his  buming  eye, 
And  night,  in  sable  pall  arrayed,  in  voire  yon 

lovely  sky  I 
E'en  thus  in  life  our  fairest  scenes  are  preludes 

to  our  woe; 
For  fleeting  as  that  glorious  beam  is  happiness 

below. 
But  what  ?  though  evil  fates  may  frown  upon 

our  mortidbirth. 
Yet  Hope  shall  be  the  star  that  lights  our  night 

ot  grief  on  earth: 
And  she  shall  point  to  sweeter  moms,  when 

brighter  suns  shall  rise, 
And  spread  the  radiance  of  their  rays  o'er  earth, 

and  sea,  and  skies  1 


*OH  I  YE  WILD  WINDS,  THAT  ROAR 
AND   RAVE' 

*Itia  the  Rreat  army  of  Uie  dead  returning  on  the 
northern  blaat.* 

Bove  or  thx  Fxvs  Babdb  nr  Osuah. 

Oh  !  ye  wild  winds,  that  roar  and  rave 
Around  the  headland's  stormy  brow, 

That  toss  and  heave  the  Baltic  wave, 
And  bid  the  sounding  forest  bow, 


Whence  is  yonr  course  ?  and  do  ye  bear 
The  sighs  of  other  worlds  aloi^. 

When  tluough  the  dark  immense  of  air 
Ye  rush  in  tempests  lond  and  stnn^  t 

Methinks.  upon  your  moaninff  ooone 
I  hear  the  arm^  of  the  dead; 

Each  on  his  own  mvisible  horse. 
Triumphing  in  his  trackleaa  tvead. 

For  when  the  moon  conceals  her  ray. 
And  midnight  spreads  her  darkest  vei] 

Borne  on  the  air,  and  far  away. 
Upon  the  eddying  blasts  they  aaiL 

Then,  then  their  thin  and  feeble  bands 
Along  the  echoing  winds  are  roU'd; 

The  bodyless  tribes  of  oUier  lands  1 
The  formless,  misty  sons  of  old  1 

And  then  at  times  their  wailing*  rise. 
The  shrilly  wailings  of  the  graye  f 

And  mingle  with  Uie  maddeir  d  skies. 
The  rush  of  wind,  and  roar  of  wave. 

Heard  you  that  sound  ?    It  was  the  hum 

Of  the  innumerable  host. 
As  down  the  northern  skv  they  oome. 

Lamenting  o'er  their  glories  lost.' 

Now  for  a  space  each  shadowy  king. 
Who  sway'd  of  old  some  mighty  realm. 

Mounts  on  the  tempest's  sqnaOy  wing. 
And  grimly  frowns  thro'  bairod  hdm. 

Now  each  dim  ghost,  with  awful  yelk, 
Ujprears  on  high  his  cloudy  form; 

And  with  his  feeble  accent  swells 
The  hundred  voices  of  the  storm. 

Why  leave  ye  thus  the  narrow  cell. 
Ye  lords  of  night  and  anarchv  ! 

Year  robes  the  vapours  of  the  aell. 
Your  swords  the  meteors  of  the  sky  ? 

Your  bones  are  whitening  on  the  heath; 

Your  fame  is  in  the  minds  of  men: 
And  would  ye  break  the  sleep  of  death. 

That  ye  might  live  to  war  again  ? 

SWITZERLAND 

Signed  '  A.  T.  (?),'  and  I  am  inclined  to 
lieve  thepoem  Charles's,  tbough  Mr.  Shephc 
in  his     lennysoniana,'   compares  the  am 
lines  with  *  The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 
*  In  Memoriam.' 

*  Tous  lea  objeta  de  mon  smoor, 
No«  clairs  ruiaeeaoz, 
No*  hameauz. 
No*  coteanz. 
Not  montagnes  ?  * 


With  Memory's  eye. 
Thou  land  of  wyl 
1  view  thy  cliffs 


Yao 


once  mofe: 
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And  tho'  thy  plains 
Red  slanffhter  stains, 
'T  is  Freedom's  blessed  gore. 

Thy  woody  dells. 
And  shadowy  fells. 

Exceed  a  monarch's  hallfl; 
Thy  pine-clad  hills, 
And  groshin^  riUs, 

And  foammgr  water-falls. 

The  Gallic  foe 

Has  worked  thee  woe, 

But  trumpet  never  scarM  thee; 
How  could  he  think 
That  thou  would  *Bt  shrink, 

With  all  thy  rocks  to  gusnd  thee  ? 

E'en  now  the  Oaul, 
That  wrought  thy  fall. 

At  his  own  triumph  wonden; 
So  long  the  strife 
For  death  and  life. 

So  loud  our  rival  thunders  I 

O !  when  shall  Time 
Avenge  the  crime. 

And  to  our  ri|(hts  restore  ns  ? 
And  bid  the  Seme 
Be  chok'd  with  slain. 

And  Paris  quake  before  ns  ? 


BABYLON 

*  Coma  down,  and  ait  in  the  duat,  O  virgin  danghtar 
of  Babylon ;  ait  on  the  ground :  there  ia  no  throne.*  — 
laAXAM  xlvli.  1. 

Bow,  daughter  of  Babylon,  bow  thee  to  dust ! 
Thine  heart  shall  be  quell'd,  and  thy  pride  shall 

be  crush 'd: 
Weej),  Babylon,  weep!  for  thy  splendour  is 


past; 
the 


And  they  come  like  the  storm  in  the  day  of  the 
blast. 

Howl,  desolate  Babylon,  lost  one  and  lone  1 
And  bind  thee  in  sack-cloth  —  for  where  is  thy 

throne? 
Like  a  wine-press  in  wrath  wiU  I  trample  thee 

down. 
And  rend  from  thy  temples  the  pride  of  thy 

crown. 

Though  thy  streets  be  a  hundred,  thy  gates  be 

all  brass. 
Yet  th^  proud  ones  of  war  shall  be  withered 

hke  nass; 
Thy  gates  snail  be  broken,  thy  strength  be  laid 

low, 
And  thy  streets  shall  resound  to  the  shouts  of 


thi 


e  foe  I 

*  *  Ariae,  ya  princea,  and  anoint  the  ahield.*  —  Luxah 
zzi.  6. 

s  *  I  will  make  drunk  harjprinoea.*  —  Jkbbkiah  II.  67. 

*  *  Tha  monntftlna  maltea  from  before  the  iiord.*  — 
June.  V.  S.    *0h  I  that  the  monntaina  might  flow  down 


Though  thy  chariots  of  power  on  thy  battle- 
ments bound. 

And  the  grandeur  of  waters  encompass  thee 
round: 

Tet  thv  walls  shall  be  shaken,  thy  waters  shall 
fail, 

Thy  matrons  shall  shriek,  and  thy  king  shall  be 
pale. 

The  terrible  day  of  thy  faU  is  at  hand. 

When  my  rage  shall  descend  on  the  face  of  thy 

land; 
The  lances  are  pointed,  the  keen  sword  is  bar'd, 
The  shields  are  anointed,^  the  helmets  pre- 
pared. 

I  call  upon  Cirrus  I    He  comes  from  afar. 
And  the  armies  of  nations  are  gathered  to  war: 
With  the  blood  of  thy  children  his  path  shall 

be  red, 
And  the  bright  sun  of  conquest  shall  blaze  o'ei 

his  head  I 


Thou 


glorr   of   kingd 
drunk,^ 


omsl   thy   princes   are 


But  their  loins  shall  be  loosed,  and  their  hearts 

shall  be  sunk; 
They  shall  crouch  to  the  dust,  and  be  counted 

assUres, 
At  the  roll  of  his  wheels,  like  the  rushing  of 
I 


For  I  am  the  Lord,  who  have  mightily  spanned 
The  breadth  of  the  heavens,  and  the  sea  and 

the  land; 
And  the  mountains  shall  flow  at  my  presence,* 

and  earth 
Shall  reel  to  and  fro  in  the  glance  of  my  wrath  I 

Tour  proud  domes  of  cedar  on  earth  shall  be 
thrown, 

And  the  rank  grass  shall  wave  o'er  the  lonely 
hearthstone; 

And  your  sons  and  your  sires  and  your  daugh- 
ters shall  bleea 

By  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  murdering 
Medel 

I  will  sweep  ye  awav  in  destruction  and  death. 
As  the  whirlwind  that  scatters  the  chaff  witn 

its  breath; 
And  the  fanes  of  your  gods  shall  be  sprinkled 

with  gore, 
And  the  course  of  your  stream  shall  be  heard 

of  no  more !  * 

There  the  wandering  Arab  shall  ne'er  pitch  his 
tent. 

But  the  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  wail  and  la- 
ment; 

In  their  desolate  houses  the  dragons  shall  lie. 

And  the  satyrs  shall  dance,  and  the  bittern 
shall  cry  1^ 

at  thy  preaenoe.*  —  Isaiah  Iziv.  1.    And  again,  ver.  3, 
*  The  mountaina  flowed  down  at  thy  preaence.* 

*  *  A  drought  ia  upon  her  watara.'  —  Jsbsmiah  L  88. 

>  Vide  laAXAH  ziiL  20. 
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LOVE 


WhOMpTCMBM 


■  powv 
ckAsM  too  woU, 
eoidi  fleotiar  kovr, 
our  wmls  oompol, 
Miiitini  noUf 


ABjiUb  oor  bite  wiUi  the  lii^t 
(a  tnuMpori  UMi  of  ii4itaroiu  blin. 

And  ^^^«»*«^»♦  toomjni^  to  mito 
Hie  iojs  of  other  wotlds  to  this. 
Hie  OMTenlj  nnile,  the  nmj  kiii;  — 

Befon  whoee  Ueie  mj  ipinti  ihiiiik, 

My  aeiMte  all  are  wrapt  in  thee, 
Thy  Iknee  I  own  too  mnoh,  to  " 


(So  fall,  10  great  thine  eestaoy) 
That  thoa  art  loM  than  deity  I 

Thy  foUen  ehaim  emhraee  the  laad« 

'nie  etarry  aky ,  the  dark  blue  main; 
And  at  the  Toioe  of  thy  oommaad, 

(So  Test,  10  bonndleoi  is  thy  rMsa) 
All  nature  springs  to  Hie  again  r 

u 

The  glittering  fly^  the  wondrpos  thhiga 

That  micrueoopifl  art  deeeriee; 
The  lion  of  the  waste,  which  springs, 

Bounding  apon  his  enemies; 
The  mighty  searsnake  of  the  storm. 
The  Yortioella's  yiewlees  form,^ 

The  rast  leriadian,  which  takes 
Hie  pastime  in  the  sounding  floods; 

Tlie  crafty  elephant,  which  makes 
His  haunts  in  Ceylon*8  spicy  woods — 

Alike  confess  thy  magic  sway. 

Thy  soul-enchanting  Toioe  obey  I 

O !  whether  thou,  as  bards  hsTS  said. 
Of  bliss  or  pain  the  partial  girer, 

Wingest  thy  shaft  of  pleasing  dread 
From  out  thy  well-stor'd  golden  aniyer, 

OW  earth  thy  cherub  wings  extending. 

Thy  sea-born  mother*s  side  attending;  — 

Or  else,  as  Indian  fables  say. 
Upon  thine  emerald  lory  riding. 

Through  gardens,  mid  the  restless  play 
Of  fountains,  in  the  moon-beam  K-lidmg, 

Mid  sylph-like  shapes  of  maidens  dancing. 

Thy  scarlet  standard  high  advancing;  — 

TVe  fragrant  bow  of  cane  thou  bendest,' 
Twanging  the  string  of  honeyed  bees. 

And  thence  the  flower^tippM  arrow  sendest. 
Which  giyes  or  robs  the  heart  of  ease; 

Camdeo,  or  Cupid,  O  be  near. 

To  listen,  and  to  grant  my  prayer  I 

>  See  Basks  on  Animalciibp. 

s  See  Sir  Wojjam  Jons*!  Wosat,  vol.  tL  p.  SlSi 


SONG 

To  sll  bsiida  a  ehnafed  MriM, 
Cool*d  ly  tha  paMi^  w3«nryi 
And  bend  my  arsiy  tlMMm  to  tlati. 
Is  life,  ia  hlis^  is  esitogj  T 

And  as  within  that  spriw  I  toMa 
Esoh  tine,  isflh  featan  cl  flv  Cm 
Tha  fei^U  miRor  tsib  BL  ^ 
It  tsDa  na  that  I  tUnk  «f  yM  / 


EXHORTATION  TO  THE  GREEKS 

'bills, nw ——— —"~^ '-"*—*■-  miitiii" 


Abodbb  thee,  O  Gnaee  I  and 

day. 
When  the  milliona  of  Xama  w«a  qpslTd  si 

their  wayl 
Arouse  thaa,0  Gnaee!  lat  tlia  pridsef  tly 


Awake  in  thy  bosons  the  light  of  thy  fmsl 
Why  hast  thon  shoM  in  the  tsBsple  of  gloiy  r 

Why  hast  thon  blazM  in  thoas  asMb  of  bM? 

For  know,  that  the  fonner  hriglit  page  of  tkf 

stoty 

Proehunis  hot  thy  boodaga  and  tdbhat  tkf 

shame: 

IVodaims  from  how  high  tbon  aitfeDsa— hsv 

h>w 
Thon  art  plnng*d  in  the  dark  gnlf  of  ♦^— "'^ 

and  woe ! 
Arouse  thee,  O  Greece !  from  the  weight  of  tkj 
slumbers ! 
The  chains  are  upon  thee !  —  arise  from  thy 
sleep  I 
Remember  the  time,  when  nor  nations  norasah 
bers 
Could  break  thy  thick  phalanx  embodied  sad 
deep. 
Old  Athens  and  Sparta  remember  the  moniBr. 
When  the  swords  of  the  Grerians  were  red  to 
the  hilt: 
And,  the  bright  gem  of  conquest  her  chsplit 
adorning, 
Platna  rejoioM  at  the  blood  that  ye  spilt ! 
Remember  the  night,  when,  in  shrieu  of  s^ 
fright. 
The  fleets  of  the  Esst  in  your  ocesn  wot 
sunk: 
Remember  each  day,  when,  in  battle  amy. 
From  the  fountain  of  gloiy  how  laigely  jt 
drunk  I 
For  there  is  not  ought  that  a  freeman  can  fcsr. 
As  the  fetters  of  insult,  the  name  of  a  lUre; 
And  there  is  not  a  yoice  to  a  nation  so  dear. 
As  the  war«ong  of  freedom  that  calls  on  tbi 
braye. 

*  He  bends  the  Inaclout  cane,  and  twiita  the  itrinf: 
With  beea  bow  vweet,  bat  ah  I  bow  keen  the  ttiiv! 
He  with  five  flowreU  tips  thy  mthkea  darta. 
Which  thro*  flya  Mnaea  pierce  snrspfr*d  hearts' 
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M  CHARLES'S  VISION 

9in«what  reMmblioff  the  foUowing,  and 
Um  Nortbeni  Alezandar,  is  said  to  have 
I  by  Cliarlaa  XI.  of  Bwedan,  tba  antaffo> 
.ond.    Tha  readar  will  azcUim,  *  Craart 

*!•] 

LBS  was  littiiicr  all  alone, 

)ly  palaoe-tower, 

came  on  his  ean  a  heavy  groan, 

mt  midnight  hour. 

Im  round  where  he  heard  the  eoond, 

tmieht  he  see; 
eard  the  nightly  bird 
ik'd  right  fearfully. 

im  round  where  he  heard  the  sound, 
Bment^s  arched  frame; 
I  aware  of  a  li^ht  that  was  there,'  ^ 
It  not  whence  it  came. 

>rth  into  the  night, 

m  as  niffht  roisht  be; 

ad  brifmt  the  nashing  light 

red  and  radiantly. 

iheath  his  trusty  brand 

i  steel  he  drew; 

d  the  lamp  in  his  better  hand, 

me  was  dim  and  blue. 

i'd  the  door  of  that  palace-tower, 

tnm'd  the  jarring  keT: 

rgin's  might,'  cried  the  king  that 

;  as  it  should  be  I  * 

the  door  of  the  crazy  tower, 
y  apiin  did  it  close: 
uid  without,  and  all  about, 
I  Toioes  rose. 

stood  in  dreamy  mood, 
ices  his  name  did  call; 
;>ast,  till  he  came  at  last 
ar'd  audienoe-hall. 

•rty  oolumns  wide, 
canr'dand  tall. 


d  ba  waa  awara  of  a  Orsy-friar.* 

Tk4  Ortjf  Br^thtr, 

raa  awara  of  a  knlfht  that  waa  thara.* 
Tk»  Banm  of  Smalkomt, 

>  *  A  hidaoaa  rock  la  man 
ghty 


Ton  Tito  abominabla  tanta, 
dly  nun  upon  oar  Phryfian  plains  t  * 

taAi 


rhapa,  an  nnpardonabto  falaabood,  ainoa 
•n  that  Charlaa  waa  ao  graat  an  aoamy  to 
to  objaet  to  tha  appaaranca  of  tba  Diika 
b  on  that  account.  Lai  tboaa  raadara. 
Ma  critical  nloaty  thla 


(Four  and  twenty  on  each  side) 
Stand  in  that  lordly  halL 

The  king  had  been  pight*  in  the  mortal  fight. 

And  struck  the  deadljr  blow; 
The  king  he  had  strode  in  the  red  red  blood. 

Often,  afore,  and  now: 

Tet  his  heart  had  ne'er  been  so  harrow'd  with 
fear 
As  it  was  this  fearful  hour; 
For  his  eyes  were  not  dry,  and  his  hair  stood  oo 

And  his  soul  had  lost  its  power. 

For  a  blue  livid  flame,  round  the  hall  where  he 
came, 

In  fiery  circles  ran; 
And  sounds  of  death,  and  chattering  teeth. 

And  gibbering  tongues  began. 

He  saw  four  and  twenty  statesmen  old 

Round  a  lofty  table  sit; 
And  each  in  his  hand  did  a  volume  hold. 

Wherein  mighty  things  were  writ. 

In  burning  steel  were  their  limbs  all  cas'd; 

On  their  cheeks  was  the  flush  of  ire: 
Their  armonr  was  brao'd,  and  their  helmets 
were  lac'd, 

And  their  hollow  eyes  darted  fire. 

With  sceptre  of  mi^t,  and  with  gold  erown 
bright. 

And  locks  like  the  raven's  wing. 
And  in  regal  state  at  that  board  there  sate 

The  likeness  of  a  king. 


With  crimson  tiitf 'd,  and  with  ermine  f ring'd. 

And  with  jewels  spangled  o'er. 
And  rich  as  the  beam  of  the  sun  on  the  stream, 

A  sparkUng  robe  he  wore.* 

Yet  though  fair  shone  the  gem  on  his  proud 
diadem, 

Though  his  robe  was  jewell'd  o'er. 
Though  brilliant  the  vest  on  his  mailed  breast, 

Tet  they  all  were  stain 'd  with  gore  1 

And  his  eye  darted  ire,  and  his  glance  shot  fire. 
And  his  look  was  high  command; 

anbatitnta  tba  f oDowtefr  atansa,  which  ia  *  tba  wbola 
troth,  and  nothinf  bat  tba  truth  * : 

With  batlona  of  braaa  that  sUttar'd  Uke  flaaa. 
And  brows  that  wara  crown'd  with  bays. 

With  bursa  bloa  coat,  and  with  bUck  jack-boot, 
Tha  tbama  of  bia  eooalant  pvaiaa. 

9othlnf  iadaad  ooold  azoaad  Cbariaa*s  alTaetioo  for 
bla  booCa:  ba  aat,  drank,  and  aiapt  ia  tham;  nay,  ba 
aarar  want  on  a  bootlsss  arrand.  wban  tba  daCbrooad 
Booarch  Aofostas  waitad  opon  bioi  with  propoaals  of 
paaoa,  Charlaa  antartainad  hhn  with  a  long  diaaartatioa 
on  hia  onparaltolad  aforasaid  Jsek-boota:  ba  aran  want 
so  far  ss  to  thraatan  (aeeordinf  to  Yoltairs),  in  an  an- 
tboritatira  apiatto  to  tba  aanata  at  Btockbolm,  that  on- 
laaa  thay  prorsd  l«aa  raf  raetory,  ba  would  aand  tham 

of  bia  boola  aa  rMant  I    How  this,  wa  moat  allow, 

a  atap  bayoad  Califula*a  eonaoL 
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And  eaeh.  wbon  lie  ipdke,  itenek  hk  miglitgr 
And  nis*d  hk  ihadowy  hand. 


And  a  huadman  atood  by,  with  his  aza  on  high. 
And  qniek  waa  his  ooasslesi  airoke; 

And  load  waa  the  shock  on  the  eehmng  hlook. 
As  the  steel  shook  the  solid  oak. 

While  short  and  thick  eame  the  mingled  shriek 
Of  the  wretches  who  died  hy  his  Uow; 

And  hmt  idl  eadi  head  on  the  Mvement  red. 
And  warm  did  the  life-blood  flow. 

Said  the  earthly  kinsr  to  the  ghoatlj  IdnKi 

'  What  fearfnl  sa^ts  are  those  ?  *^ 
Said  the  ghoatly  k%  to  the  earthbr  kii«, 

*  They  are  signs  OK  fntore  woes  I' 

Said  the  earthly  king  to  the  ghostly  ldi«, 

'  By  Saint  Peter,  who  art  thoaf  '^ 
Said  the  ghostly  kiBt  to  the  earthly  kiiv, 

'  I  shall  be,  bnt  I  am  Bcyt  now.' 

Said  the  earthly  king  to  the  ehoatl^  king, 

*  But  when  will  thy  time  draw  nigh  ?  ^ 

'  Oh  I  the  sixth  after  thee  will  a  warrior  be. 
And  that  warrior  am  I. 

*  And  the  lords  of  the  earth  shall  be  pale  at  my 

birth. 
And  oonqoest  shall  hover  o'er  me; 
And  the  kingdoms  shall  shake,  and  the  nationa 

shall  qnake. 
And  the  thronea  fall  down  before  me. 

*  And  Cracow  shall  bend  to  mv  majesty. 

And  the  haughty  Dane  shall  bow;  ^ 
And  the  Pole  shall  fly  from  my  piercing  eye, 
And  the  scowl  of  my  clouded  brow. 

*  And  around  my  way  shall  the  hot  balls  play, 

And  the  red-tongned  flames  arise; 
And  my  pathway  uiall  be  on  the  midnight  sea, 
*Neath  the  frown  of  the  wintry  skies. 

*  Thro^  narrow  pass,  over  dark  morass. 

And  the  waste  of  the  weary  plain, 
Over  ice  and  snow,  where  the  dark  streams 
flow, 
Thro*  the  woods  of  the  wild  Ukraine. 

'  And  though  sad  be  the  dose  of  my  life  and 
mv  woes. 

And  the  hand  that  shall  slav  rao  nnshown; 
Tet  ill  every  clime,  thro*  the  lapse  of  all  time, 

IShall  my  glorious  conquests  be  known. 

*  And  blood  shall  be  shed,  and  the  earth  shall 

be  red 
With  the  gore  of  misery: 
And  swift  as  this  flame  shall  the  light  of  my 

fame 
0*er  the  world  as  brightly  fly.' 

As  the  monarch  spoke,  crew  the  morning  cock. 
When  all  that  pageant  bright. 


And  the  rfittar  of  gold,  and  tlie  1 
ned  into  die  gloom  of  ai^ifc  I 


II.   TIMBUCTOO 

Ghmoh,  m'TheLaiiiMto*aOBa«iy*(L» 
doOjlSOl^fSays:  — 

*  The  poet  teUa  a  eoEftoaa  rtory  «f  Ikt  «R  ■ 
whieh  this  Ek^lkh  ?one  priso  oaiaa  to  hs  M. 
His  Cathor  imagined,  mi,  it  may  bs,  iMy 
without  reaaon,  that  his  aon  was  doiiig  vaj 
little  at  tiie  aniTersity,  mad^  knowiifttaft  h 
had  a  certain  gift  for  willing  vene,  Idd  Im 
tiiat  he  ocu|;ht  to  oompeto  for  tlie 
medal.  Afired  TannyBoa  had 
years  before,  a  poem  on  ''Tbo  Battle  off  Ar> 
mageddon."  Tlua  he  took,  fnnlMd  it  wiA  t 
new  beginning  and  a  new  end,  aad  asat  k  m 
for  the  theme  of  "  Timboetoo.*" 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  'Memoir'  (tcL  I 
p.  46),  where  other  interesting  infomatioB  em- 
coming  the  poem  may  be  f  omd. 

The  poem  was  pnnted  in  As  *IVolaMoaw 
Academion'  at  Cambridge  in  lS28,andvM  it- 
printed  acTeral  timea  af  terwaida  in  the  coike* 
tion  of' Cambridge  PriaePoenm.'  It 
reprinted  by  the  author,  but  Ida 
it  to  the  1883  edition  of '  PdeuM  by  T«o  Bie- 
them.' 

Arthur  Hallam  waa  one  of  tha  uasaeesnfil 
competitors  for  this  prise.  His  poem,  writlfs 
in  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  was  privstdT 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  is  incloded  ii 
the  *  Remains  '  of  1834,  edited  by  his  father. 

TIMBUCTOO 

*  Deep  f  n  that  lioo-baimted  inUnd  ttn 
A  mystic  city,  goal  of  high  empriM.* 

Ca&nul. 

I  STOOD  upon  the  Mountain  which  uVriouks 
The  narrow  seas,  whose  rapid  interval 
Parts  Af ric  from  green  Europe,  when  the  Ssa 
Had  fallen  below  th*  Atlantic,  and  above 
The  silent  heavens  were  blench'd  with  facfj 

light. 
Uncertain  whether  faery  light  or  cloud. 
Flowing  Southward,  and  uie  chasms  of  devp. 

deep  blue 
SlumberM  unfathomable,  and  the  stars 
Were  flooded  over  with  dear  glory  and  pais, 
leazed  upon  the  fiheeny  coast  beyond. 
There  where  the  Giant  of  old  Time  infix'd 
The  limits  of  his  prowess,  pillara  high 
Long  time  erased  from  eaxth:  even  as  the  See 
When  weary  of  wild  inroad  buildeth  up 
Huge  mounds  whereby  to  stay  his  yeasty  wavsi. 
And  much  1  mused  on  legends  quaint  Kod  oU 
Which  whilome  won  the  hearta  of  all  on  eartli 
Toward  their  brightness,  ev*n  as  flame  diavi 

air; 
But  had  their  being  in  the  heart  of  man 
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I  th*  Hie  of  flame:  and  thou  wert  then 

r*d  glaryHsiroled  memory, 

t  Atolantis,  whom  the  waves 

iried  deep,  and  thon  of  later  name, 

1  Eldorado,  roofd  with  gold: 

s  to  which,  despite  all  shocks  of  change, 

et  of  capricioos  accident, 

ing  with  yearning  hope  which  would  not 

ie. 

s  in  some  great  city  where  the  walls 

and   the   streets   with   ghastly   faces 
irongM, 

r  forth  a  subterranean  Toioe, 
the  inner  columns  far  retired 
night,  in  the  lone  Acropolis, 
the  awful  Genius  of  the  place 

the  pale  Priestess  in  deep  faith,  the 

hile 

ler  head  the  weak  lami>  dips  and  winks 

e  fearful  summoning  without: 

s  she  erer  clasps  the  marble  knees, 

the  cold  hands  with  tears,  and  gaxeth  on 

yes  which  wear  no  light  but  that  where- 

1th 

uitasy  informs  them. 

Where  are  ye, 
I   of  the  Western  wave,  fair   Islands 
reen  ? 

are  your  moonlight  halls,  your  oedam 
looms, 

ssoming  abysses  of  your  hills  ? 
owering  capes,  and  your  gold-sanded 

xrand  with  happy  airs  of  odorous  winds  ? 
ire  the  infinite  wayiR,  which,  seraph-trod, 
thro'  your  great  Eljrsiaii  solitudes, 
lowest  deeps  were,  as  with  risible  love, 
ith  Oirine  effulgence,  circumfused, 
:  between  the  clear  and  polish  M  stems, 
ir  circling  round  their  emerald  cones 
tals  and  glories,  such  as  gird 
fading  foreheads  of  the  Saints  in  Hea- 

bing  risible,  they  say,  had  birth 

blest  ground,  but  it  was  pla^M  about 

s  peculiar  ^loiT*    Then  I  raised 

e  and  cried,  *  Wide  Afric,  doth  thy  Sun 

I,  thr  hills  enfold  a  city  as  fair 

e  which  starred  the  night  o*  the  elder 

orld? 

e  rumour  of  thy  Timbnctoo 

n  as  frail  as  those  of  ancient  time  T  * 

■re  of  whitening,  flashing,  ebbing  light ! 

og  of  white  winn  1  the  bright  descent 

Dttg  Seraph  I  and  he  stood  beside  me 

Q  toe  ridgSf  and  looked  into  my  face 

is  onutterable,  shining  orbs. 

with  hasty  motion  I  did  veil 

Ml  with  both  hands,  and  saw  before  me 

lonr*d  spots  as  dance  athwart  the  eyes 

9  that  gaxe  iipon  the  noonday  Sun. 

\h  a  sone  of  flashing  gold  beneath 

sst,  and  oompassM  round  about  his  brow 

iple  arch  of  erer-changin^  bows, 

oled  with  the  glory  of  linng  light 

emation  of  all  hues,  he  stood. 

did  of  man,  why  muse  you  here  alone 


Upon  the  Mountain,  on  the  dreams  of  old 
Which  filled  the  earth  with  passing  lorelinasi, 
Which  flung  strange  music  on  the   howling 

winds. 
And  odours  nu»t  from  remote  Paradise  ? 
Thy  sense  is  oIoarM  with  dull  mortality; 
Thy  spirit  f ettePd  with  the  bond  of  cUy: 
Open  thine  eyes  and  see.' 

I  look'd,  but  not 
Upon  his  face,  for  it  was  wonderful 
With  its  exceedinr  brightness,  and  the  light 
Of  the  great  An^l  Mind  which  lookM  from  out 
The  stiury  glowmg  of  his  restless  eyes. 
I  felt  my  soul  grow  miprht^,  and  mr  spirit 
With  supernatural  excitation  bound 
Within  me,  and  m^  mental  eye  grew  large 
With  such  a  rast  droumferenoe  of  thought. 
That  in  my  vanity  I  seem*d  to  stand 
Upon  the  outward  verge  and  bound  alone 
Ot  full  beatitude.    Each  failing  sense. 
As  with  a  momentarjr  flash  of  Bght, 
Grew  thrillingly  distmct  and  keen.    I  saw 
The  smallest  grain  that  dappled  the  dark  earth. 
The  indistinctest  atom  in  deep  air. 
The  Moon^s  white  dties,  and  the  opal  width 
Of  her  small  blowing  lakes,  her  silrer  hetghts 
Unrisited  wiUi  dew  of  vagrant  elond. 
And  Uie  unsounded,  undescended  depth 
Of  her  black  hollows.    The  elear  galaxy 
Shorn  of  its  hoary  lustre,  wonderful. 
Distinct  and  vivid  with  sharp  points  of  light, 
Blase  within  blase,  an  unimaginM  depth 
And  harmony  of  planet-girded  suns 
And  moon-encircled  planets,  wheel  in  wheel. 
Arched  the  wan  sapphire.    Nay  — the  hum  of 

men. 
Or  other  things  talking  in  unknown  tongues. 
And  notes  of  busy  life  m  distant  worlds 
Beat  like  a  far  wave  on  my  anxioiis  ear. 
A   maie    of   piercing,    traekleai,    thrilling 

thoughts. 
Involving  and  embracing  eaidi  with  each. 
Rapid  ss  fire,  inextrioabiv  linkM, 
Expanding  momently  witn  everv  sight 
And  sound  which  struck  the  palpitating  sense. 
The  issue  of  strong  impulse,  hurried  through 
The  riven  rapt  brain;  as  when  in  some  huge 

lake 
From  pressure  of  descendant  crags,  which  lapse 
Disjointed,  crumbling  from  their  parent  slope 
At  slender  interval,  Uie  level  calm 
Is  ridg'd  with  restless  and  increasing  spheres 
Which  break  upon  each  other,  each  th  effect 
Of  separate  impulse,  but  more  fleet  and  strong 
Than  its  precursor,  till  the  eye  in  vain 
Amid  the  wild  unrest  of  swimming  shade 
I>appled  with  hollow  and  alternate  rise 
Of  mterpenetrated  arc,  would  scan 
Definite  round. 

I  know  not  if  I  shape 
These  thinss  with  accurate  similitude 
From  ririble  objects,  for  but  dimly  now. 
Lees  vivid  than  a  half-forgotten  dream. 
The  memory  of  that  menUd  exoellenoe 
Comes  o*er  me,  and  it  may  be  I  entwine 
The  indecision  of  my  present  mind 
With  its  past  clearness,  yet  it  seams  to 
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Am  eTen  dien  the  torrent  of  qaiek  thought 

Abeorhed  mo  from  the  nature  of  itself 

With  its  own  flaetnesB.    Whore  is  ho  that, 

borne 
Adown  the  sloiiinff  of  an  airowy  Ttrtam, 
Coold  Hnk  his  shiUlo^  to  the  floetii«  edge„ 
And  mnse  midwaj  with  phiksophio  eahn 
Upon  the  wondroas  hiws  whieh  regulate 
The  fieroeness  of  the  bounding  element  f 

My  thoughts  whieh  kmg  had  groToll'd  in  the 
slime 
Of  this  dull  world,  Hke  dusky  wonns  whidi 

house 
Beneath  unshaken  waters,  but  at  onoe 
Upon  some  earth-awakening  day  of  Spring 
Do  pass  from  g^oom  to  glory,  and  aim 
Winnow  the  purple,  bearing  on  both  sides 
Double  diqdaT  of  star-lit  wmgs,  which  bum 
Fan-like  and  nbied  with  intensest  bloom; 
ISr^n  so  my  thoughts,  erewhile  so  low,  now  felt 
Unutterable  bnoyanoy  and  strength 
To  bear  them  upward  through  the  trackless 

fields 
Of  undefin*d  ezistenee  far  and  free. 

Then  first  within  the  South  methonsht  I  saw 
A  wilderness  of  spires,  and  ehrystal  pile 
Of  rampart  upon  rampart,  dome  on  oome. 
Illimitable  range  of  battlement 
On  battlement,  and  the  imperial  height 
Of  oanopy  o*eroanopied. 

Behind 
In  diamond  Hght  upsprang  the  dswling  peaks 
Of  Pyramids,  as  fat  snrpaanng  earth's 
As  hearen  than  earth  is  fairer.    Each  aloft 
Upon  his  narrowM  eminence  bore  globes 
Ot  wheeline  bcuia,  or  stars,  or  semblances 
Of  either,  showering  circular  abyss 
Of  radiance.    But  tne  glory  of  the  place 
Stood  oat  a  pillared  front  of  bnmish'd  gold. 
Interminably  high;  if  gold  it  were 
Or  metal  more  etherial,  and  beneath 
Two  doors  of  blinding  brilliance,  where  no  gaze 
Might  rest,  stood  open,  and  the  eye  could  scan. 
Through  length  of  porch  and  valve  and  bound- 
less hall. 
Part  of  a  throne  of  fiery  flame,  wherefrom 
The  snowy  skirting  of  a  frarment  hung. 
And  glimpse  of  multitudes  of  multitudes 
That  miniater'd  around  it  —  if  I  saw 
These  things  distinctly,  for  my  human  brain 
Staggered  beneath  the  vision,  and  thick  night 
Came  down  upon  my  eyelids,  and  I  fell. 

With  ministering  nand  he  raised  me  up: 
Then  with  a  mournful  and  ineffable  smile, 
Which  but  to  look  on  for  a  moment  fill'd 
My  eyes  with  irresistible  sweet  tears. 
In  accents  of  majestic  melody.^ 
Like  a  swoln  river>  gushings  in  still  night 
Minted  with  floating  music,  thus  he  spake: 

*  There  is  no  mightier  Spirit  than  I  to  sway 
The  heart  of  man:  and  teach  him  to  attain 
By  shadowing  forth  the  Unattainable; 
And  step  bv  step  to  scale  that  mighty  stair 
Whose  landing-place  is  wrapt  about  with  clouds 


Of  glofy  y  hmwm.^    With  ««Baifc  %l*  d 

SSpnngt 
And  in  the  glow  of  mDov  SaauMilida, 
And  IB  red  Antmnn  when  tibe  wfads  «•  will 
With  gambols,  Ml  wkm  loIl^nMsd  Wmi 

roo&i 
The  headland  with  isiiolirta  ^^dte  ««v, 
I  plaj  about  hk  heait  a  thwisawi  n 
Vnt  his  eyes  with  viaka^  and  kk 
With  haimoBieaof  wiadaiid  wai 
Of  whids  whieh  ten  of  watan,  aMl  of    ^ 
Betrayiasf  the  ok»e  kSsBSB  of  tiie  wind— 
And  win  aim  unto  me:  and  few  there  be 
SojROBS  of  heart  who  have  aot  fslt  lad  k^-. 
AQgherthantkeyaee:  llwy  wkk  dBm  nrai 
B^Sd  me  darkliag.    Lol  Ikavwi^vtadns 
To  uadeiutaad  ny  praseBoa,  aad  to  CmI 
Mrfulneas;  I  hare  fiU'd  tiiy  lipa  with  power. 
I  nave  raised  thee  aii^Mr  to  the  siikuiia  of  hM- 

ven^ 
Man*a  first,  last  home:  aad  tboa  with  lariih'i 


Idsteneot  the  lordly  muaie  flowing  irsas 
Th' illimitable  yfttis.    lamtheSniit, 
The  permeating  life  whieh  eoaneta  thieih 
All  th*  intrieate  and  lalrrrinthine  veins 
Of  the  great  vine  of  Fable,  whieli. 
With  growth  of  shadowiag  leaf  aad 


Reacheth  to  every  eomer  under  heavea. 
Deep-rooted  in  tM  living  aoU  of  truth: 
So  that  men*a  hoiMS  and  feam  take  refuge  ia 
The  fragrance  of  its  oomplieated  gloona. 
And  eool  impleaehM  twifighta.    OdldofMS, 
•See'st  thou  yon  river,  whoee  tranalueent  ware. 
Forth    issuing   from   the    darknees,   windetk 

through 
The  argent  streets  o*  th*  city,  ****^"r 
The  soft  inversion  of  her  tremulonsoomes. 
Her  gardens  frequent  with  the  stately  psJnu 
Her  pagods  hung  with  music  of  sweet  beUt, 
Her  obelisks  of  rangM  duysolite. 
Minarets  and  towers?    Lo!   how  he  peaeth 


by. 
And  gulphs  himself  in  sands,  as  not  endnriB| 
To  carry  through  the  world  those  waves,  whiA 

bore 
The  reflex  of  my  citv  in  their  depths. 
Oh  city  !  oh  latest  throne  !  where  I  wss  rsiM^ 
To  be  a  mystery  of  loveliness 
Unto  all  eyes,  the  time  is  well-nifrh  omne 
When  I  must  render  up  this  glorious  home 
To  keen  Discovery:  soon  yon  brilliant  towen 
Shall  darken  with  the  waving  of  her  waad; 
Darken,  and  shrink  and  shiver  into  huts, 
Black  specks  amid  a  waste  of  dreary  sand. 
Low-built,  mud-waird,  barbarian  settlemoitSi 
How  changM  from  this  fair  city ! ' 

Thus  far  the  Sprit: 

Then  parted  heaven-ward  on  the  wing:  aad  I 
Was  left  alone  on  Calpe.  and  the  moon 
Had  fallen  from  the  nignt,  and  all  was  dark ! 

>  *  Be  y«  perfect  even  sa  your  Father  la  bmvcs  s 
perfect.' 
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III.  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
EDITION  OF  1830,  AND  OMIT- 
TED IN  LATER  EDITIONS 

Of  the  Qftf-tlimi  pDemB  in  tin  1830  volmna, 
thirtj-two  vers  BDppregwid  in  1842 ;  bnt  nine  of 
those  (m  e^iliuDed  in  the  prefator;  DOtea)  wera 
•ftanrwds  indoded  in  the  eoUeoted  editiona. 

THE  'HOW   AND  THE  'WHY' 


Soma  think  it  ■pesdeth  fast. 

In  etumitj;  no  future, 
In  etemit; 
We  huuch,  we  ery, 
Who  «ai  riddle  m 

The  bnlmih  nodt  onto  iCa  brother. 
The  wheatean  whisper  to  each  other: 
What  is  it  they  >ay  ?  ahftt  do  they  there  f 
Why  two  and  two  make  foor  ?  why  ronnd  ii 

notiqnue? 
Wby  the  took  itaiidB  Kill,  and  the  light  okinda 

fly? 
Why  the  heavy  oak  groans,  and  the  white  wil- 
■ — aigh" 

-      t  uucb,  anatuehnnot  ,-. 

r 

mowm 

The  world  is  m 


Why  deep  i*  not  high,  and  high  n  not  deep  ? 
Whether  we  wake,  or  whether  we  «1f—  " 
Whether  we  aleep,  or  whether  we  di< 


;  it  goea  on  nmehaw: 
Unt  what  u  the  meaning  of  lAmi  and  now  r 

I  feel  there  is  aomelhiiig:  bat  how  and  what  ? 
I  know  there  ia  somewhat:  bat  what  and  why  ? 
I  eaDnot  tell  if  that  aomewbat  be  I. 

The  little  Urd  [upeth  — '  why  t  why  ?  ' 
In  the  aonuner  woods  when  the  ann  falls  low, 
And  the  great  bird  aiia  on  the  oppoeita  booKh, 
&iid    atarea   in   hii  face,  and  sboDta  '  how  f 

how?' 
And  the  blaok  owl  acadi  down  the  mellow  twi- 


Why  the  life  goea  when  the  blood  is  imlt  7 

What  the  life  ia  ?  where  the  soul  may  lie  ' 
Whr  a  eboreh  is  with  a  steeple  bnilt: 
*~       *" — le  with  s  ohimney-pot  ? 


THE  BURIAL  OF  LOVE 

Hie  eye*  in  eelipee, 

Pale-eeld  bis  lips. 

The  li^t  irf  hia  hopee  unfed. 


Hnte  hia  tongue. 
His  bow  nnsCrong 
^ith  the  tears  he  hath  abed, 
Baokwatd  drooping  his  graoefnl  head. 
Lore  ladaad: 
His  last  anow  is  sped; 
He  hath  not  snother  dut; 
Oo  — carry  bim  to  his  dork  deathbed; 
Bnry  bim  in  the  oold,  cold  heart  — 
Love  is  dead. 

O  troest  lore  !  art  thon  forlorn, 

And  unnTenged  ?  thy  pleaaant  wiles 
ForirotleD,  and  thine  mnoeent  joy  ? 
Shall  hollow-hearted  apathy. 
The  ornellest  form  of  perfect  Hum^ 
With  languor  of  moat  hateful  anulea» 
For  ever  write, 
In  the  withered  light 
Of  the  tearleas  eye, 
An  epitaph  that  all  may  apy  ? 
No  I  sooner  she  heraelf  shall  die. 

For  her  the  showers  ahall  not  fall, 

Nor  the  round  son  shine  that  ahineth  to  alli 

Her  light  aball  into  darkneea  change; 
For  ber  the  green  grass  aball  not  spruw. 
Nor  the  rJTen  flow^  nor  the  sweet  birda  aing, 

"nil  Love  have  his  foil  reyenga. 


SliHTKD  Jnliet  I  dsarast  lu 

If  to  lore  be  life  alone, 

Diiineat  Jnliat, 


<  ^ee.  ud  Uto;  aod  yi 


Folding  the  alaaghter  of  the 

Offered  to  gods  unm  a 

My  hrait  ia  lighted  at  thine  eye*, 


and  blown  aboat  with  di^ia. 


I'  TBI  glooming  light 

Of  middle  night 

So  ocdd  and  white, 
Worn  Sonow  mts  by  the  moaning  ware, 

Bedde  ber  am  laid 

Her  mattock  and  spade. 
For  ahe  hath  half  deWed  her  own  deep  graTe. 


Her  tears  are  mixed  with  the  beaded  dews. 


Death  atandeth  by; 
She  will  not  die; 
With  glaijd  eye 
She  looks  at  her  graye:  ahe  eanuot  alsei^ 
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She  eannot  speak:  she  osd  only  weep. 

For  she  will  not  hope. 
The  thick  snow  falls  on  her  flake  by  flake, 

The  dnll  ware  mooms  down  the  slope. 
Hie  world  will  not  change,  and  her  heart  will 
not  break. 


SONG 


The  lintwhite  and  the  throstleooek 
Have  Toioes  sweet  and  clear; 
All  in  the  bloomM  May. 
Hiey  from  the  blosmy  brere 
Call  to  the  fleeting  year. 
If  that  he  would  them  h«ar 

And  stav. 
Alas  1  that  one  so  beantifnl 
Should  hare  so  dnll  an  ear ! 

II 

Fair  year,  fair  year,  thy  children  eaU, 
But  thon  art  deaf  as  death; 
All  in  the  bloomM  May. 
When  thy  light  perisheth 
That  from  uee  lasneth, 
Onr  life  evanisheth: 
O,  stay ! 
Alas  !  that  lips  so  cmel-dumb 
Should  hare  so  sweet  a  breath  I 

III 

Fair  year,  with  brows  of  royal  lore 
Thou  coraest,  as  a  kine. 

All  in  the  bloom^a  May. 
Thy  ^Iden  largess  fling, 
And  longer  hear  us  sing: 
Though  thou  art  fleet  of  wing, 

Yet  stay. 
Alas !  that  eyes  so  full  of  light 
Should  be  so  wandering ! 

IV 

Thy  locks  are  all  of  sunny  sheen 
In  rings  of  gold  yronne,^ 

AU  in  the  bloomed  May. 
We  pri'thee  pass  not  on; 
If  thou  dost  leave  the  sun. 
Delight  is  with  thee  gone. 

O,  stay ! 
Thou  art  the  fairest  of  thy  feres. 
We  pri^thee  pass  not  on. 


SONG 


Evert  day  hath  its  night: 

Every  night  its  mom: 
Thorough  dark  and  bright 

Winged  hours  are  borne; 
Ah  I  welaway ! 

^  '  His  criip^  hair  in  ringis  was  jrronne.* 

Chavcib,  Knighies  Tale, 


Seasons  flower  and  fade; 
Qolden  calm  and  stotm 
Mingle  daj  by  day. 
There  is  no  bncht  f ona 
Doth  not  cast  a  anade  — 
Ah !  welaway  I 

II 

When  we  langh,  and  onr  mnlli 

Anes  the  hi^py  vein. 
We  re  so  kin  to  earth, 
Fleasannee  fathers  pain — 
Ah !  welawav ! 
Madness  langheth  fond: 
Lan^ter  bringeth  teais: 
Eyes  are  worn  away 
TUl  the  end  of  f  ears 
Cometh  in  the  shroud, 
Ahl  welaway  1 

III 

All  18  change,  woe  or  weal; 
Joy  is  Sorrow's  brother; 
Grief  and  gladness  steal 
Symbols  of  each  other: 
Ah!  welaway! 
Larks  in  heaven's  cope 
Sing:  the  culvers  monm 
All  the  livelong  day. 
Be  not  all  forlorn: 
Let  us  weep  in  hope  — 
Ah !  welaway  I 

HERO   TO    LEANDER 

Included   by    Emerson   in   his    *  Pan 
(1S74). 

O  00  not  yet.  ray  love  I 

The  night  is  dark  and  vast; 
The  white  moon  is  hid  in  her  heaven  s 

And  the  waves  climb  high  and  fast. 
O,  kiss  me,  kiss  me.  once  again. 

Lest  thy  kiss  should  be  the  last ! 
O  kiss  me  ere  we  part; 
Grow  closer  to  my  heart ! 
My  heart  is  warmer  surely  than  the  ba 
the  main. 
O  ioy  I  O  bliss  of  blisses  ! 

5ly  heart  of  hearts  art  thou. 
Come  bathe  me  with  thy  kisses, 

Mv  eyelids  and  my  brow. 
Hark  how  the  wild  rain  hisses. 

And  the  loud  sea  roars  below. 

Thy  heart  beats  through  thy  rosy  limt 

So  gladly  doth  it  stir* 
Thine  eye  in  drops  of  gladness  swims. 

I  have  bathed  thee  with  the  pleasant 
Thy  locks  are  dripping  balm; 
Thou  shalt  not  wander  hence  to-night, 

I  Ml  stay  thee  with  my  kisses. 
To-night  the  roaring  brine 

Will  rend  thy  golden  tresses; 
The  ocean  with  the  morrow  light 
Will  be  both  blue  and  calm; 
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Uow  will  embrace  thee  with  »  kiwM 

IS  mine. 

em  odon  wander 

blaek  and  moaninfr  tea, 

n  thou  art  dead,  Leander, 

1  must  follow  thee  1 

jet,  my  loTe  ! 

)ioe  is  tweet  and  low; 

» talt  ware  breaks  in  aboro 

DoarUe  steps  below. 

9t-stairs  are  wet 

»ad  into  the  sea. 

1  go  not  yet. 

Kant  stars  have  set: 

.  go  not  yet, 

ill  follow  thee  I 

THE   MYSTIC 

are  talked  with  him,  and  showed 

thrones: 

im  not;  he  was  not  one  of  jre, 

him  with  an  nndisceming  scorn: 
ot  read  the  marrel  in  his  ere, 
rene  abstraction:  he  hath  felt 
»s  of  after  and  before; 
spirit  and  his  secret  hes^ 
izperiences  of  couTerse  lives, 

woes  of  many  a  fiery  change 
)d,  and  chastened,  and  made  free. 
ire  stood  before  him,  niifht  and  day, 
d  yary-colored  circumstance 
■hable  presences  serene, 
ithoat  form,  or  sense,  or  sound, 
ITS  but  unwaning  presences 
to  four  comers  of  the  sky: 
aan,  three  shadows,  fronting  one, 
■d,  one  respectant,  three  but  one; 
min,  again  and  eTcrmore, 
»  first  were  not,  but  only  seemed, 
r  in  the  midst  of  a  great  light, 
from  eternity  on  time, 
r  countenance  of  perfect  calm, 
I  most  iuTariable  eyes, 
e  silent  coni^regated  hours, 
of  time,  diTineiy  tall,  beneath 

youthful  brows,  with  shining  eyes 
rodlike  smile  (the  innocent  light 
you^  pierced  through  and  through 

aU 

fledges  of  low-embowM  eld) 

d  erer  hold  aloft  the  dond 

ops  low-hung  on  either  gate  of  life, 

and  death:  ne  in  the  centre  fixt, 

each  side  through  the  grated  gates 
ind  dear  and  loTcly  distances, 
ring  broad  awake,  and  yet 

from  the  body,  and  apart 
:  and  power  and  will,  hath  heard 
Bg  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
ngs  creeping  to  a  day  of  doom. 

ye  know  him  ?    Ye  were  yet  within 
rer  cirde:  he  had  wellnigh  reached 
rhich  with  a  region  of  white  flame, 
mt  heat,  into  a  larger  air 
,  and  an  ether  of  black  blue, 
nd  Inglrds  all  other  !!▼«, 


THE  GRASSHOPPER 


VoiCB  of  the  summer  wind, 

Jot  of  Uie  summer  plain, 

Lite  of  the  summer  liours, 

Carol  clearly,  bound  alons. 

No  Tithon  thou  as  poets  feign 

^hame  fall  'em,  they  are  deaf  and  blind), 

But  an  insect  lithe  aiid  strong. 

Bowing  the  seeded  summer  flowers. 

Prove  their  falsehood  and  thy  quarrel. 

Vaulting  on  thine  airy  feet. 
Clap  thy  shielded  sides  and  carol, 
Carol  clearly,  chirrup  sweet. 
Thou  art   a   maiUd  warrior   in    youth   and 
strength  oomnlete; 
Armed  cap^ 
Full  fair  to 
Unknowing  fear, 
Undreadiiy  loss, 
A  gallant  caTauer, 
Soju  pew  et  soas  revrod^ 
In  sunlight  and  in  shadow. 
The  Bayard  of  the  meadow. 

II 

I  would  dwell  with  thee. 

Merry  grasshopper, 
Thou  art  so  glad  and  free. 

And  as  light  as  air; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  or  tears. 
Thou  hast  no  compt  of  years. 
No  withered  immortality. 
But  a  short  youth  sonny  and  fraa. 
Card  dearly,  bound  along, 

^^oon  thy  JOT  is  oTsr, 
A  summer  of  loud  song. 

And  d  umbers  in  the  dorer. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  erfl 
In  thine  hour  of  Iotc  and  revel. 

In  thy  heat  of  summer  pride. 
Pushing  the  thick  roots  aside 
Of  the  sinking  flowerM  giswM, 
That  brush  thee  with  their  silken 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  eril. 
Shooting,  singing,  ever  springing 

In  and  out  the  emerala  glooms. 
Ever  leaping,  erer  singing, 

lighting  on  the  golden  olooms  ? 

LOVE,   PRIDE,   AND   FORGETFUL. 

NKSS 

Ere  yet  my  heart  was  sweet  Lore's  tomb, 

I^Te  labored  honev  bosily. 

I  was  the  hiTc,  ana  Lore  the  bee. 

My  heart  the  honeycomb. 

One  Tcry  dark  and  chillr  night 

Pride  came  beneath  ana  held  a  light. 

The  cruel  Tapon  went  through  all, 
8weet  LoTc  was  withered  in  his  cell: 
Pride  took  Lore's  sweets,  and  by  a  ipaQ 
Did  diaaga  tham  into  fall ; 
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Aad  Memory,  thoagli  led  l^ 
Did  wax  so  thin  on  nil. 
Awhile  the  aDucely lived  at  alL 
What  marrel  that  aha  died  r 


CHORUS 

IN  AN   UNPUBLISHED   DRAMA,  WRITTEN 
VERY  EARLY 

The  Tavied  aatth,  the  moriiis  liea;TaB, 

Tha  laind  waata  of  loriaf  tea, 
The  fouBtaia-pianaBt  mouBtaiDa  rirai 

To  ahapea  off  wDdeat  aaaiefay, 
Byaaoiai  five  and  aiidiiight  atonna 

That  waBdernwiid  their  windy  oonea, 
Tha  aabtle  life,  dia  oooatieae  forma 

Of  firiaf  thinca,  tha  woadrooa  toaea 
Of  nuui  ana  heaat  ate  fall  of  atransa 
AatoBMhment  and  honndlaai  ahaafa. 

The  day,  the  diaaoodad  night, 

Tha  edio,  leehle  ehild  of  aoond, 
Tha  heaTy  thnnder'B  giidinr  might, 

Tha  heraU  fii^taBag'a  atMTT  boond. 
The  Toeal  apring  of  buadag  bloom. 

The  naked  avmmar'B  glowing  hirth. 
The  tnrahloaa  aatamn'e  sallow  sloook. 

The  hoaihead  winter  paTiv  earth 
With  ahaeny  white,  are  rail  of 
Aatoniahmant  and  homidleii  d 


Eadi  aan  whieh  ftom  tha  eentre  flingi 

Gimnd  mnaie  and  redundant  &e. 
The  boming  belts,  the  migfatT  rings,  ^ 

The  mnrrn'rous  planets  roUii^  choir, 
The  globe-filled  arch  that,  oleaying  air. 

Lost  in  its  own  efiPnlgence  sleeps. 
The  lawless  comets  as  they  glare,  ^ 

And  thunder  throogh  the  sapphire  deeps 
In  wayward  strength,  are  full  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boondless  change. 


LOST   HOPE 

Tou  cast  to  ground  the  hope  which  once  was 

mine: 

But  did  the  while  your  harsh  decree  deplore, 

Embalming  with  sweet  tears  the  Tscant  shrine. 

My  heart,  where  Hope  had  been  and  was  no 

more. 

So  on  an  oaken  sprout 
A  goodlr  acorn  grrew; 
But  winds  from  nearen  shook  the  acorn  out. 
And  filled  the  cup  with  dew. 


THE  TEARS  OF  HEAVEN 

HxATKN  weeps  above  the  earth  all  night  till 

mom. 
In  darkness  weens  as  all  ashamed  to  weep. 
Because  the  eartn  hath  made  her  state  forlorn 
With  aelf-wTonght  evil  of  unnumbered  years^ 


Aad  doth  dia  frvit  cl  h«r 
AndaUtiiadaarheaTaagathars 
Into  her  own  htaa  ayaa  ao  t' 
And  ahowariag  down  tha 

day, 
SmilaBOB  tha  aaii]i*a 

aha  may. 


SIClrtM 


af 
toviahvl 


LOVE  AND  SORROW 


0  KAiDRV,  frediar  tiMM  tha  fink 
^ith  whi^  dia  laazfal 

Waap  not,  Abnaida,  that  I  Mid  ta  thta 
That  thou  hMt  half  ny  haait,  for  UltargM 
Doth  hold  tha  other  half  in  aormty. 
Thoa  art  my  haact'a  aon  id  kiv«*a  cnHaBaK 
Tet  on  both  ddea  at  ooea  tlMm  aaMt  net  sMk 
Tluna  is  tha  bridiit  aide  of  nur  haait,  anl  tlw 
My  heart's  dayTbnt  tha  ahalow  of  my  hmrt. 
Issna  of  ita  own  aohatanee,  my  heart*!  aiilt 
Thou  eaaat  not  lighten  avan  with  ti|y  llilit, 
AU-powerfnl  in  beauty  aa  tho*  art. 
Almeida,  if  my  heart  ware  aahataaeelHi, 
Thann^ttl^rniyBPMa  Aionii^tathealltf 

So  swiftly ,  that  thay  aofwhaia  wodd  ahids, 
But  kae  themaelTea  in  vtter  aiinillaii 
HalMight,  half^ahadow,  lat  m       ~       ' 
Thqr  nerar  laaraad  to  unra  wl 


TO  A   LADY  SLEEPING 

O  THOU  whoee  f  ringM  lids  I  gaae  upon. 
Through  whose  dim  brain  the  wingM 

are  borne. 
Unroof  the  shrines  of  clearest  vison. 
In  honor  of  the  silTer^fleckM  mom; 
Long  hath  the  white  ware  of  the  Tirgin  Kght 
Driren  back  the  billow  of  the  dreamfnl  daik. 
Thou  all  unwittingly  prolongest  night. 
Though  long  ago  listening  the  poised  lark. 
With  eyes  dropt  downward  tnrough  the  bbi 

serene. 
Over  heayen  s  parapet  the  angela  lean. 


SONNET 

Could  I  outwear  my  present  state  of  woe 
With  one  brief  winter,  and  indue  i*  the  sp 
Hues  of  fresh  youth,  and  mistily  outgrow 
The  wan  dark  coil  of  faded  suffering  — 
Forth  in  the  pride  of  beauty  issuing 
A  sheeny  snake,  the  light  of  yemal  bowers, 
Moying  his  crest  to  all  sweet  plots  of  flowen 
And  watered  yalleys  where  the  young 


sing; 

Could  I  thus  hope  my  lost  delight^s  renewing. 
I  straightly  would  command  the  tears  to  creep 
From  my  charged  lids;  but  inwardly  I  weep; 
Some  vital  heat  aa  yet  my  heart  is  wocnng: 
That  to  itself  hath  drawn  the  f  rosen  rain 
?rom  my  oold  eyea,  aad  meltad  it  again. 
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SONNET 

ight  hath  cliinbod  her  peiik  of  high- 

bbuti  iha  icreuDing  antunin  whirl, 
throneh  KTchHajB  at   the  bridt^ 

I  of  pure  nlrer.  iralka  the  moon. 
ly  aoDl.  Dur  arouch  tu  Bgonjr, 
to  liKht,  and  bittemoM  to  Jo; . 
«  ^Id  with  glonoiu  alrhaniy, 
throne  ahoie  the  vurld'i  imnu}'. 


ir  of  dawn,  the  body'ii 


SONNET 

hac  EtU  dia  with  ohUd  of  Oood, 
t«  aitain  her  louhM  kind. 
Jim  d«1I>  of  the  di«aaM  mind, 
hhaoiinicahMlu.  a  vithured  bmod, 
irl;  paatand  an  the  uliimt  bluud  ? 
i«  wind  which  bloweth  cold  or  heal 
tet  aad  o*«rbear  the  brarj^n  beat 
>ad  Tani.  and  iu  the  aolitude 
pace  Donfaond  them,  and  blow  back 
criaa  down  their  aaTuro  throat*,  and 

a  of  blaat-bome  hail  their  heated 


tboodei^tricken  nch  for  fain, 
■al  itreaiD  the;  ever  float, 
on  PaMulu  in  ■  boat, 
and  aenaa,  while  wietf allv  ther  atrabi 
upon  the  riiatariDc  eandi  that  robe 
traam.    "nw  wiw,  could  he  behold 
t  carenu  of  thick-rihbM  itold 
inc  nlrer*  of  the  eentral  slobe, 
Tel  from  *o  beautiful  a  (ieht 
uid  raia.  pain  and  bate  could  flow : 
in  a  KoM  «Te  *iu  b*l»w: 
ilii  her  Wr,  in  niail  of  argent  liiht 
lid,  a  Aoake  her  forehead  dipa, 
ha  eokir  from  Iwr  trembling  lip*. 


LOVE 


Before  the  fane  of  Ooddidat  breathe  and  move, 
Though  _  night  and  pain  and  miu  aod  death 


pMung  throng  thee  the  edidli  of  hi*  fear 

Are  mellovMiBto  nane,  bonie  abtuud 

By  the  loud  winda,  thoagh  the*  npreiid  the  loa. 

Even  from  it*  omtnl  daen*:  uiiiie  euipery 

I*  oter  all;  thoa  wilt  not  brook  eclipee; 

Thou  foest  asd  retnmeat  to  U>>  Up* 

Like  IgchtiiitiE:  thoa  doit  ever  brood  above 

The  ailBnoe  ofail  hearta.  unutterable  Love. 

To  know  thee  i*  all  wiidoni,  and  old  age 
Ja  but  to  know  thee :  dimly  we  behold  thee 
Athwart  the  vaila  of  erila  which  infold  the*. 
We  beat  upon  our  aching  bearta  in  nute; 
Wo  cry  for  thee;  wo  deem  the  world  thy  tomb. 
A«  dwvllen  in  lone  plana  ta  luiih  upon 
Tile  mighty  diak  of  their  luajeatio  ann. 
Hollowed  in  awCul  ehoani*  of  wheeling  k'oodi. 
Making  their  day  dim,  ao  we  giuo  on  thpe. 
Come,  thou  o(  many  crowni,  white-tiibM  Love, 
Oh  I  r«od  thavoil  in  twain:  all  men  adun-  thee; 
Heaven  oneth   after  thee;  earth  waitnth  fur 

thee; 
Breathe  en  thy  wingM   throoa,  and   it  ahall 


io  and  in  light  o'er  la 


And  now  —  methinka  I  gaae  upon  thee  now, 
Aa  on  a  aerpent  in  hia  agoniea 
Awe-*trioken  Indian*;  what  time  laid  low 
And  oruahing  the  thick  fragrant  reeda  he  Vtm. 
When  the  new  year  warm  -  breathM  on  tha 
Earth, 


To  wander  down  hi*  •abie-aheeny  ndea. 
Like  light  on  trmbled  walar*;  from  within 
Anon  he  ruahath  forth  with  merry  din. 
And  in  him  light  and  joy  and  atrei^rtli  ahidaa; 
And  from  hia  brow*  a  crown  of  living  lii[ht 
Look*  throagh  the  thiok-aCcumad^woo^  by 
da;  and  night. 

ENGLISH   WAR-SONG 


la  there  any  here  who  tean  to  die  7 
Re  ihall  find  what  ha  fears;   and  none  ahall 


To  the  man  who  feai 
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APPENDIX 


George  for  Enriaiid  I 
Merry  England  I 
England  for  aye ! 


The  bollow  at  beart  ihall  cronoh  forlorn. 

He  ihall  eat  the  bread  of  oommon  aoom; 
It  shall  be  steeped  in  the  salt,  salt  tear, 

Shall  be  steeped  in  his  own  salt  tear: 
Far  better,  tat  better  he  never  were  bom 

Than  to  shame  menj  Em^and  here. 
Cho. — Shoat  for  England !  etc. 

There  standeth  oar  anisient  enemy; 

Hark  !  he  shonteth  —  the  ancient  enemy ! 
On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  his  banners  rise; 

They  stream  Hke  fire  in  the  skies; 
Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  hi^ 

Till  it  daxxle  and  blind  his  eyes. 

Cho.  —  Shont  for  England  1  etc 

Come  aloo^  I  we  alone  of  the  earth  are  free; 
The  child  m  onr  cradles  is  bolder  than  he; 
For  where  is  the  heart  and  strength  of  sUres  ? 

Oh  I  where  is  the  strength  of  slayes  ? 
He  is  weak !  we  are  strong:  he  a  slaye,  we  are 
free; 
Come  along  I  we  will  dig  their  graves. 
Cho.  — Shout  for  England  I  etc. 

There  standeth  our  ancient  enemy; 

¥rill  he  dare  to  battle  with  the  free? 
Spur  along  I  spur  amain  1  charge  to  the  fight: 

Charge  I  charge  to  the  fig^t! 
Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  high  1 

Shout  for  God  and  our  right ! 

Cho.  —  Shout  for  E^agland !  etc. 


NATIONAL   SONG 

Reprinted  in  *  The  Foresters '  in  1892.    See 
Notes. 

There  is  no  land  like  England 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  be; 
There  are  no  hearts  Hke  English  hearts, 

Such  hearts  of  oak  as  they  be. 
There  is  no  land  like  England 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  be; 
There  are  no  men  like  Englishmen, 

So  tall  and  bold  as  they  be. 

CHORUS. 

For  the  French  the  Pope  may  shrive  *em, 
For  the  devil  a  whit  we  heed  'em: 
As  for  the  French.  God  speed  'em 

Unto  their  heart's  desire. 
And  the  merry  devil  drive  'era 

Through  the  water  and  the  fire. 

FULL  CHORUS. 

Our  glory  is  our  freedom. 
We  lord  it  o'er  the  sea; 
We  are  the  sons  of  freedom, 
We  are  free. 


There  is  no  land  Hke  England, 
Where'er  the  light  of  lay  be; 
There  are  no  wives  like  '^    "  ' 


So  fair  and  chaste  as  tlMy  be. 
There  is  no  land  like  RiMrlmi^ 

Where'er  the  hAt  ofdaj  be: 
There  are  no  mai&  Hke  R»glMh  i 

So  beautiful  as  they  be. 

Cho. — For  the  French,  ete. 


DUALISMS 

Two  bees  within  a  errstal  flowerbell  roe 
Hum  a  love-lay  to  the  west-wind  at  m» 
Both  alike,  they  buzz  together. 
Both  aHke,  they  hum  together. 
Through  and  through  the  flowered  het 
Where  in  a  creeping  cove  the  wave  unahi 
Lays  itself  c^m  and  wide. 
Over  a  stream  two  birds  of  glandmg  f e 
Do  woo  each  other,  caroUine  together. 
Both  aHke,  they  |rlide  together. 

Side  by  side; 
Both  alike,  they  sing  together. 
Arching  blue-gloesM  necl^  benesth  the 
weather. 

Two  children  loveHer  than  Love  adowa 

are  sinnng. 
As  thc^  gambol,  Uly-garlands  ever  striai 
Both  in  bloem-white  silk  are  froel 
Like,  uuHke,  they  roam  together 
Under  a  summer  vault  of  golden  weai 
Like,  unlike,  the^  sing  t<^ether 
Side  by  side, 
Mid-May's  darling  golden-lock^. 
Summer's  tanling  diamond-eyed. 


THE   SEA   FAIRIES 

This  poem  (see  p.  15  above)  was  sc 
altered  when  it  was  included  in  the  edi 
1853  that  I  give  the  original  form  in  f ul 

Slow  sailed  the  weary  mariners,  and  sa 
Between  the  green  brink  and  the  nmnin 
White  limbs  unrobed  in  a  crj-stal  air. 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms 
To  little  hai-ps  of  gold :  and  while  they  i 
Whispering  to  each  other  half  in  fear. 
Shrill  music  reached  them  on  the  middle 


song 


Whither 


away,     i 


away,     whither 
away  ?    Fly  no  more: 
YThither  away  wi'  the  singing  sail  ?  i 
away  wi'  the  oar  ? 
Whither  away  from  the  high  green  field  i 
happy  blossoming  shore  ? 
Weary  mariners,  hither  away. 

One  and  all.  one  and  all. 
Weary  mariners,  come  and  play; 
We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  oay; 
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Furl  the  sail  and  the  foam  will  fall 

From  the  prow  I    One  and  all, 

Fu*l  the  sail  I    Drop  the  oar  I 
Leap  ashore. 
Know  danger  and  trouble  and  toil  no  more. 
Whither  away  wi'  the  sail  and  the  oar  ? 

Drop  the  oar, 
Leap  ashore, 
Fly  no  more  I 
Whither  away  wi*  the  sail  ?  whither  away  wi' 
the  oar  ? 
Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain 

calls: 
DoMm  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls 

From  wandering  over  the  lea; 
They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells, 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  doyer-hill 
swells 
Hi^h  over  the  full-toned  sea. 
Memly  carol  the  revelling  gales 

Over  the  islands  free: 
From  the  green  seabanks  the  rose  down-trails 
To  the  happy  brimmed  sea. 

Come  hither,  come  hither  and  be  our  lords, 

For  merrj7  brides  are  we: 
We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet 
words. 
Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  ana  love  and  reveuy; 
Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten, 
When  the  clear  shurp  twang  of  tne  golden 
chords 
Runs  up  the  lidgM.  sea. 
To  will  not  find  so  happy  a  shore, 
Weary  mariners  !  all  the  worid  o'er; 

Oh !  fly  no  more ! 
Hearken  ye,  hearken  ye,  sorrow  shall  darken 

Danger  and  trouble  and  toil  no  more; 
Whither  away  ? 
Drop  the  oar; 
Hither  away, 
Leap  ashore; 
Oh  fly  no  more  ^  no  more: 
Whither  away,  whither  away,  whither  away 
with  the  sail  and  the  oar  ? 


Ot    p€OVT€^ 


All  thoughts,  all  creeds,  all  dreams  are  true, 

All  visions  wild  and  strange; 
Man  is  the  measure  of  all  trutii 

Unto  himself.    All  truth  is  change. 
All  men  do  walk  in  sleep,  and  all 

EUtve  faith  in  that  they  dream: 
For  all  things  are  as  they  seem  to  all, 

And  all  things  flow  like  a  stream. 

II 

There  is  no  rest,  no  calm,  no  pause. 
Nor  good  nor  ill.  nor  light  nor  shade. 

Nor  essence  nor  eternal  laws: 
For  nothing  is,  but  all  ia  made. 


But  if  I  dream  that  all  these  are, 
Thev  are  to  me  for  that  I  dream; 

For  all  things  are  as  they  seem  to  all. 
And  all  things  flow  like  a  stream. 

Ami  — this  very  opinion  is  only  true  reUitively  tc 
the  flowing  philoiophari. 


IV.  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  EDITION  OF  1833,  AND 
OMITTED  IN  LATER  EDI- 
TIONS 

Of  the  thirty  poems  in  the  1833  volume, 
fourteen  were  omitted  in  1842 ;  but  eight  of 
these  (including  *  Kate,'  restored  since  the 
poet's  death)  were  afterwards  g^ven  a  place  in 
the  collected  editions,  as  explained  in  tne  pre- 
fatory notes. 

SONNET 

0  BEAUTY,  passing  beauty  I  sweetest  Sweet ! 
How  canst  thou  let  me  waste  my  youth  in 

sighs? 

1  only  ask  to  sit  beside  thy  feet. 

Thou  knowest  I  dare  not  look  into  thine  eves. 
Might  I  but  kiss  thy  hand  I    I  dare  not  fold 

My  arms  about  thee — scarcely  dare  to  speak. 
And  nothing  seems  to  me  so  wild  and  bold, 

As  with  one  kiss  to  touch  thy  blessM  cheek. 
Methinks  if  I  should  kiss  thee,  no  control 

Within  the  thrilling  brain  could  keen  afloat 

The  subtle  spirit.    Even  while  I  i^oKe, 
The  bare  word  kiss  hath  made  my  inner  soul 

To  tremble  like  a  lutestring,  ere  the  note 

Hath  melted  in  the  silence  that  it  broke. 


THE   HESPERIDES 

Thb  poem  is  reprinted  in  the  *  Memoir' 
(vol.  i.  p.  61)  with  the  following  note  :  — 

*  Published  and  suppressed  by  my  father, 
and  republished  by  me  here  (with  accents 
written  by  him)  in  consequence  of  a  talk  that  I 
had  with  him,  in  which  ne  regfretted  that  he 
had  done  away  with  it  from  among  his  ^*  Juve- 
nilia."' 

The  author  of  the  *  Memoir '  has  since  added 

*  Kate '  (which  he  does  not  mention)  to  the 

*  Juvenilia  *  in  the  collected  editions  (see  p.  2S 
above),  but  he  has  not  restored  this  poem. 

'*  Hesperui  and  hia  dMighten  three, 
TbMt  aiag  uboat  the  golden  tree." 

Comu4. 

Thb   North-wind  falPn,  in   the   new-starrM 

night 
Zidonian  Hanno,  voyaging  beyond 
The  hoary  promontory  of  SoloS 
Past  Thymuiterion,  in  oaknM  bays. 
Between  the  southern  and  the  western  Horn, 
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Beard  nvitber  warbling  of  tlie  nurhtinBale, 

Nor  melody  of  eh*  Ubyan  lotos  Suta 

Blown  HSiTutl  from   the  ahore;   bat  from  a 

That  ran  bloom-blight  into  the  Atlantic  bine. 
Beneatii  &  hightiiDd  leviiag  down  a  wnielit 
Of  diSi.  and  zoned  below  with  ndar  Bhade, 
Came  vaiees.  like  th^  Toicea  in  a  dream, 
Continuoii*,  till  he  reached  the  oater  bkk. 


The  ^Iden  apple,  the  e»l<lea  ^pla,  the  hal- 

Goard  it  well,  guard  it  warily, 

KnfrinK  airilj. 

titaodiug  about  the  cbannfd  root. 

Hound  about  all  is  mnte. 

Ab  tlie  UDW-field  on  the  motuitiiiD-pHaka, 

Aa  tbe  sand-Beld  at  the  mountain-faot. 

Crocudilei  in  briny  erwek* 

Sleep  and  nil  not:  all  a  male. 

It  ye  nine  uot.  if  ye  make  falw  meunre, 

We  (hidTlwe  eternal  pleuore. 

Worth  ctenuil  want  o{  wat. 

Laaeh  Dot  li>udly:  watch  the  treainre 

Of  the  wiadom  of  the  West. 

In  A  oomer  wisdom  whinpeiv.    Five  and  three 

(Let  it  not  be  preoohed  abroad)  make  ou  awfol 

For  the  bloHom  unto  threefold  i 

EvenDon  it  it  bom  anew; 

And  the  sap  to  threefold  mano  floweth. 


iobkraieth; 


nthei 


Drawn  in  tbe  dark, 

Up  to  the  fruit. 

Creepine  undar  the  fragrant  bark, 

Liquid  ffold.  honeysweat.  thro'  and  thro'. 

Keen-^ed  f^ist^ni.  Fungin^  uril;. 

Looking  warily 

Guard  the  apple  nii;ht  and  daj^ 

Lest  one  from  the  Eut  oome  aiid  take  it  ■ 


Father  Heaper,   Father  Heapar,  watch,  watch, 

Lookinjr  under  ul*er  hair  with  a  lilTer  eye. 
Father,  twinkle  not  tbj  slaadfast  light; 
Eingdonii  lapse,  and  olimatea  change,  and  rnoes 

Honor  tomes  with  mystery; 

Hoarded  wisdom  brings  delight. 

Number,  tell  them  over  and  nnmber 

How  many  the  mystic  fruit-tree  holda 

L-est  the  nd-combed  draeoD  slumber 

Rolled  tueether  in  purple  folds. 

Look  to  him.  fslher.  leM  he  wink,  and  the 


golden 


For  his  ancient  heart  u  drunk  with  oierwatch- 

inei  night  and  day. 
Rnnnd  abont  the  hallowed  fruit-tree  *nrled_— 
Sing  awsT.  ling  aloud  eiermore  in  the  wind. 

without  »top. 

Leathit  walM  velid  drop, 


For  he  i>  older  than  the  wotUL 

If  he  waken,  we  wakeo, 

Rapdly  leielline  eager  eyes. 

If  he  ueap,  we  sleep, 

Uropptne  the  eyelid  oTur  the  eyea. 

If  the  goldeni  apple  be  taken. 

The  worU  viU  be  orerwiae. 

n*e  links,  a  ralden  ohun.  are  we, 

Heaper,  the  di^on,  and  aiaten  thna, 

Boimd  about  the  golden  tree. 


Father  Heaper.  Palhur  Hesper,  wald.  «■! 

ntehi  and  day, 
I-eat  the  old  wound  of  the  world  be  KeaM, 


And  the  ancient  ilecret  reredM. 

Look  from  weat  to  raat  alone 

Father,  old  Himala  weakens,  CaacwH  k\ 

Wandering  water*  onto  wandering  waten  a 
Let  them  claah  loKetfaer.  foani  aad  fall. 
Out  of  watchinga,  out  of  wiles. 
Comea  the  bliiM  of  aeeret  atnilea. 
Ail  things  are  not  told  to  all. 
Half-roiuid  the  mantliug  nieht  is  drawn. 
Purple  frin«4d  with  even  uid  dawn. 
Heaper  hatelh  Phoapbur,  erening  haictb  m 


froteAan 


Of  it ,. . 

Arehii«  the  hilhnr  i>  lib  alaap; 

But  the  land-wind  wrandais^ 

Broken  by  the  highland-ateep. 

Two  atraama  upon  the  Tiolet  deep; 

For  the  weatero  snn  and  Ibis  weatem  alar. 

And  the  tow  weal-ulnd.  breathing  afar. 

The  end  of  day  and  beginning  of  aight 

Make  the  apple  holT  and  brighti 

Holy  and  bright,  round  and  full,  bri^  m 

blest. 
Mellowed  in  a  land  of  r«t; 
Walcb  it  warily  day  and  niiifit; 
All  good  things  are  in  the  weat. 
Till  mid  noon  the  eool  east  Hgfat 
la  shut  out  by  the  tall  hillbrow; 
But  wbMi  the  fDll-faced  lODSet  tcDowIt 
Slays  on  the  fiowering  arch  of  the  bon^ 
Thu  lusciona  fruitagi>  clualereth  meUowlr, 
Oolden-kemeUed.  golden-cored, 
Sunaet-ripeoed  abovp  on  the  tree. 
The  world  is  wasted  with  fin  and  sstold. 
But  the  apple  of  gold  Imngt  over  the  sea. 
Five  hnks.  a  golden  chain  are  we. 
Hesper.  the  dragon,  and  aiaCera  Uu«e, 
Daaghtera  three. 
Bound  about 

The  gnarlM  bole  of  the  chami«d  treB. 
The  golden  apple,  the  gtdden  aniU,  the  b 


low. 


Gnsrd  it  well,  guard  it  warily. 
Watch  it  warily, 

Standmg  abont  the  oharmjd  roM. 


OTHER   DISCARDED    AND    UNCOLLECTED    POEMS 
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This  poem  (see  p.  21  aboTe)  fau  been  re- 
stored,  but  tcilhaul  the  folloiriiiE  note,  vbicb  u 
appended  to  it  iu  tbe  1S33  volame  :  — 

AuTHOs'i  Note.  —  Perhapa  the  following 
linvs  may  be  allowed  lo  Htaud  an  a  separate 
poeni ;  onginaliy  they  made  part  of  tbe  text, 
vheni  they  vera  maDifoally  superflaoua^ 

Mt  Roaalind,  my  Rosalind, 
Botd.'anbtle,  uanileiia  ttiWiud. 
Ih  ona  of  those  who  know  no  strife 
Of  inward  woe  or  outward  fear; 
To  whom  the  alope  and  slmam  of  Life, 
The  Ufa  before,  the  lite  behiud. 
In  the  ear,  from  fur  and  Dear, 
Chimath  mnaicoily  clear. 
Hy  falcon-hearted  RoHalind, 
Fnll-aailed  before  a  vi^orom  wind, 
la  one  of  tboae  who  cannot  weep 
For  otheia'  woea.  bnt  overleap 
All  tbe  petty  ahouki  and  fears 
That  tronble  life  in  early  yean. 
With  a  flash  of  froliu  uom 
And  keen  delight,  that  uerer  fall* 
Away  from  freelmiiaa,  aelf-npbome 
With  iDDb  eladneaa  aa,  whenever 
The  fresh-niuhiaii:  sprini^ime  calls 
To  the  flooding  waten  cool. 
Toiing  fiahea.  on  an  April  niam. 
Up  and  down  a  rapid  riier, 
Leap  tbe  little  walerfalU 
That  line  into  tbe  pebbled  pool. 
My  baptijr  falcon,  Koaalind. 
Bath  darinc  faooies  of  ber  own. 
Freah  u  the  dawn  before  the  day. 
Preah  a*  the  early  saa-dineli  blown 
Through  Tineyarda  from  an  inland  bay. 
ily  Roaalind.  my  Rotutlind, 
BecBoae  no  abaclow  on  you  falls. 
Think  yon  hearts  are  Ieiinisb»lls 
■       To  play  with,  wanton  Roaalind  ? 


•  Wbo  can  aay 
Why  Tu-day 
To-morrow  will  be  yesterday? 


Ofy 

^m    The 


Blow  yu  the  trnnipel,  ember  from  afar 
The  hoses  to  battle:  he  n<ii  lioiu-ht  and  sold. 
9,  brOTS  Poles,  the  boldest  of  the  boldj 


t. 


Break  ihroneh  yonr  iron  shackles  —  fliog  then 

O  for  those  days  of  Piast,  ere  the  Ciar 
(■rew  to  hia  atren|^h  amoni;'  hii  deserts  eold; 
When  even  lo  Moeoov'a  cupuUa  vers  railed 
The  ^ruwine  murmnn  of  the  Polish  war  I 
N»w  must  yonr  noble  ancer  bhue  oat  more 
Than  when  from  Sobieaki,  clan  by  olan. 
The  Moslero  myriad*  fell,  and  fled  befora  — 
Than  when  Zamoysky  smote  the  Tartar  S' 
Than  earlier,  when  on  tbe  Bnltio  shore 
Bolealaa  drove  the  Pomeranian. 


O   DARLING   ROOM 


J,  my  heart's  deliKht, 

1.  the  apple  of  my  sig-hl. 
With  thy  two  oauches  soft  and  white. 


For  I  the  Nooaenvertb  bsie  seen. 
And  Oberwinter's  riiieyarda  green, 
Mnsical  Lurlel;  and  between 
The  hills  to  Bingen  have  I  been, 
Bingen  in  DarmHtadt,  where  the  Rlier 
Cnrvaa  toward  Menti,  a  woody  ai; 


Tet  never  did  there  meet  my  ught, 

In  any  town  to  left  or  right, 

A  little  room  an  exquisite, 

With  two  snch  eonehei  soft  and  whlta, 

Not  on^  room  ao  warm  and  blight,  ' 

WbereiD  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 


TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH 

Toe  did  late  review  my  Uyi, 

Crus^  Cbriatopber', 
Ton  did  mingle  blame  and  pr^ss, 

Rusty  Chmlopher. 
When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  cams, 
I  forgare  von  all  tbe  blame. 

Musty  Ohriatnpher; 


ON   CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITK 

Written  in  1S.30.     See  Notes. 

TllKRBrDRE  your  Halls,  yonr  ancient  Cotleireft 
Vonr  portals  statued  with  old  kincra  and  queenB, 
Yonreardens.  mjriad-volnmed  libi 
Wai-Ugbtad  chapels,  sad  rich  csri 
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APPENDIX 


Your    doctors   mnd   your  procton,  and   your 

deans 
Shall  not  avail  you,  vrhen  the  Daybeam  sports 
New-risen  o'er  awaJcen'd  Albion  —  No ! 
Nor  yet  your  solemn  org:an-pipe8  that  blow 
Melodious  thunders  thi'u'  3'our  vacant  courts 
At  mom  and  eve  —  because  your  manner  sorts 
Not  with  this  a^^  wherefrom  ye  stand  apart  — 
Because  the  lips  of  little  children  preach 
Against  you,  you  that  do  profess  to  teach 
And  teacn  us  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart. 


NO   MORE 

This  and  the  two  following  poems  were  con- 
tributed to  '  The  Gem,  a  Literary  Annual  * 
(London,  1831). 

0  <»AD  No  More  !  O  sweet  No  More  ! 
O  strange  No  More  ! 

By  a  mossed  brookbank  on  a  stone 

1  smelt  a  wildweed  flower  alone; 
There  was  a  ringing  in  mv  ears,  ^ 

And  both  my  eyes  gushiHl  out  with  tears. 
Snrelv  all  pleasant  things  had  gone  before. 
Low-buried  fathom  deep  beneath  with  thee. 
No  Mo&K I 

ANACREONTICS 

With  roses  muskv-breathed. 
And  drooping  daffodilly. 
And  silver-leaved  lily. 
And  ivy  darkly-wreathed, 
I  wove  a  iTDwn  bt»f«in'  her, 
For  her  I  love  ao  dearly, 
A  carl  and  for  Lenoni. 
AVitli  a  silken  cord  I  hound  it. 
Lenura,  lanphinp  clearly 
A  lipht  and  thrillinir  lanj^liter. 
About  lier  forehead  wound  it. 
And  loved  me  ever  after. 


A    FRAGMENT 

Where  is  the  Giant  of  the  Sun.  which  stood 

In  the  niidnoon  the  j:lorv  t»f  <ild  Khodes, 

A  iH'rfeet  Idol  with  profulpent  browa 

F:ir  sheeninir  d<»wn  The  purple  w.'iis  to  those 

Who  sailed  from  Mi/raini  undernnath  t]w  star 

Named  of  the   Dnijfon  —  and   between   whose 

Un)l>s 
Of  lira*isy  vastness  broad -blown  Argosies 
Drave  into  haven  ?     Yet  endurp  unscathed 
(»f  chancfful  cycles  the  ijrreat  Pyraniich* 
I>riiad-ha8e<l  amid  tlie  llfetinj;  sands,  and  slo]>ed 
Into  the  slumberous  summer  ntH>n;  but  where, 
Mysterious  Egypt,  are  thine  ol)i*li**ks 
Gniven  with  ironjeous  emblems  undisoomed  ? 
Thy  placid  Sphinxes  hro4Klinjr  o'er  the  Nile  ? 
Thy  sh.idowinjr  Idols  in  the  rolitudes. 
Awful  Memnonian  cou!itenanc*'8  calm 
Looking  athwart  the  burning  tlat^,  far  off 


Seen  by  the  higfa-necked  eamel  on  the  vvft 
Journeying  southward  ?    Where  are  thy  Mit 

ments 
Piled  by  the  strong  and  sonbom  ^***^^*' 
Over  their  crowned  brethren  Ok  and  Oph? 
Thy  Memnon  when  his  peaoefol  lips  are  kk 
With  earliest  rays,  that  from  Ids  mother*t«y« 
Flow  over  the  Arabian  bay,  bo  more 
Breathes  low  into  the  charmed  ears  of  mon 
Clear  melody  flattering  the  crisped  Nile 
By  columned  Thebes.    Old  Memphis  bath  tm 

down: 
The  Pharaohs  are  no  more:  aomemhcrc  in  dad 
They  sleep  with  staring  eyes  and  gihW  ^ 
Wrapped  round  with  spieed  ififmriitr  ■  di 

grots 
Rock-hewn  and  sealed  for  erer. 


SONNET 

Contributed  to  '  Friendship's  Offerii«.*  ■ 

annual,  1832. 

Me  my  own  fate  to  lasting  sorrow  doonietk 
Thy  woes  are  birds  of  passage,  tmnsitoiy: 
Thy  spirit,  circled  with  a  li^-ing  gh^rv. 

In  sunmier  still  a  summer  jot  resunieth. 

Alone  my  hopeless  melanchoily  gloometh. 
Like  a  lone  cjpieas,  throogh  the  tvili^t 
hoary. 

From  an  old  garden  where  no  flower  Uoob- 
eth. 
One  c^-press  on  an  island  promontonr. 

But  yet  mv  lonely  spirit  follows  thine. 
As  rounci  the  rollmg  earth  niirlit  follows  ixr 

But  yet  thy  li^htM  on  my  horizon  shine 
Into  mv  nifrht.  when  thou  art  far  away. 

I  am  so  dark,  alas  !  and  thou  so  bright. 

When  we  two  meet  there  's  never  perfect  li^h. 

s(>nnl:t 

(Contributed  to  *  The   £jiglishman*»  M'^-> 
ziiie  *    for  August,    lb31 ;    and    rvpriiitr>i   la 
Friendship's  Offering,'  18^3. 

Check  every  outflash,  every  ruder  sally 
Of  thought  and  speech ;  speak  low,  and  chv 
up  wholly 
Tliv  spirit  to  mild-minded  Melancholy; 
This    is    the    place.     Throu^   yonder  iio\h: 
alley 
Below  the  blue-green  river  windeth  slowly; 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley 
The  erisTM^d  waters  whisper  musically. 

And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and  hely, 
Thf  niu'htin^le,  with  loni:  and  lou  prvaniblr. 
Warhled  from  yonder  knoll  of  M>Iomn  larcl^ 
And  in  and  out  the  woodbine's  flowery  srcb*-* 
The  summer  midges  wove  their  wanton  pua- 
lx»l. 
And   all  the   white-stemmed  pinewood  &le|it 

above  — 
When  iu  this  valley  first  I  told  my  1ot«. 
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SONNET 
Contribntad  to  '  the  YorkBlurB  lAtenrj  An- 
mud,'  1S32. 
Tbzbb  w>  three  thiDgi  which  fill  laj  heart 

with«iKli"i 
And  rtsm  my  aoai  in  UoBhter  (»hm  I  yibw 
Fair  maidaB-forms  fnoTing  like  melodim)  — 
Dimplea,  roaelipa,  and  e;ea  of  any  hne. 
Than  an  time  tbinin  beoeath  the  blesaed  >klea 
For  vhiah  1  Hts  —  buck  eyea  and  browo  and 

I  hold  them  tU  miat  dear;  bat  ah  1  black  eye^ 

I  live  and  die,  and  only  die  in  yon. 

Of    late  Buch    eyea    looked    at   ma  — while  I 

At  sanset,  nnderneath  a  ihadovy  plane. 
In  old  Bayona  nigh  the  aoatheni  sea  — 
From  an  half-open  UttJBe  looked  at  me. 
'  n  —  only  those  eyes  —  oonf  need 


ore  —  only  those  eyee  — -  o 
d  to  the  heart  with  gloiic 


THE   SKIPPING-ROPE 


Sdrb  nerer  yet  waa  antelope 

Conld  akip  ao  lightly  by. 
fjtand  off,  or  elaa  my  ikippin^Tope 

Will  hit  yoD  in  the  eye. 
How  lightly  wbirla  the  skipping-rope  1 

How  fairy-like  yon  fly  t 
Go,  get  yon  gone,  you  muse  and  mope  — 

1  hate  that  silly  sigh. 
Nay,  deareet,  tench  me  how  to  hope, 

Or  tell  ma  how  to  die. 
Ther^  take  it,  take  my  skipping-rope, 

And  bong  yoniaelt  thereby. 


Pnbliahad  in  '  Pnneb,'  Febrnarj  28,  IMfi, 
signed  '  Aleibiadei ' ;  and  followed  in  the  next 
number  (March  7,  lS4t))  by  the  lioee  entitled 
' Af tartjionght,'  afterwards  inclndad  as  'Lit- 
erary Sqnabblea'  in  the  collected  edition  of 
1372.     See  p.  it.  abora. 

Wb  know  him,  out  of  Shakespeare's  ait. 
And  those  fine  ennea  which  be  spoke; 

The  old  Timon.  with  his  noble  heart. 
That,  strongly  loathii^,  greatly  broke. 

So  died  the  Old:  here  oomea  the  New. 

Regard  him:  a  familiar  face: 
I  thonght  we  knew  him:  What,  it  'a  yon, 

The  padded  man  —  that  weati  the  sUys  -- 


With  dandj  p»thaa  w 


An  Artist,  Sir,  sbonld  rest  in  Art, 
And  waiie  a  little  of  hie  clwmi 

To  hare  the  deep  Pootio  heart 
I*  mere  than  all  poetic  fame. 

Bnt  yon.  Sir,  yon  are  hard  to  please; 

Yon  noTsr  look  bnt  half  content; 
Nor  like  a  gentleman  at  ease. 

With  moral  breadth  of  tempararoent. 

And  what  with  spites  and  what  with  feaia. 

Yen  cannot  let  a  body  be: 
It  's  always  ringing  in  yonr  enis, 

'  They  call  this  man  as  good  as  sw.' 

What  profits  now  to  nnderstand 
The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt  — 

A  dapper  boot  —  a  little  hand  — 
U  half  the  little  sonl  is  dirt  f 

You  talk  of  tinsel  1  why,  we  see 

The  old  mark  of  ronge  npon  yonr  cheeks. 
You  ptate  of  Nsiure  I  yon  are  he 

That  ajult  his  life  abont  the  cliquas, 

A  TiiiOH  yon  1     Nay.  nay.  for  shame: 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest  ~- 
The  fierceoldman  — to  take  his  name, 
You  bandbox.    Off,  and  let  him  rest. 


LINES 

Contribnted  to  '  The  Manchester  Athenanm 
Albnm,'  1860. 

Here  often,  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined, 

I  took  delight  in  this  locality. 
Here  atood  the  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind. 

And  hare  the  Gredan  shipe  did  seem  to  be. 
And  here  again  I  cMine,  and  only  find 

The  drain-tut  levels  of  the  mmshy  lea.  — 
Oiay  sea  -  banks    and   pale    snnseta,  —  dreary 


Dim  shores,  denss  n 


and  heaiTT-eloudsd 


WRATtim 
On*  of  the 
Show'd  me  . 


'Uted  jroathfn]  haun, 
-:  cliSi  villi  crows  of  tower*. 


Ah  towkrdt  the  gnMioiu  Vigbt  I  how^d, 
Thej  seemed  hitr^  poliuva  aud  prond, 
Hid  now  uid  then  with  alidluK  duod. 

Be  laid. '  Th*  Ubor  ia  not  tmaU: 
Yet  winds  the  paihwiy  Itve  to  all:  — 
T&ke  can  Ihoa  dost  not  feai  to  fall  I ' 

BRITONS,   GUARD   YOUR   OWN 
Cootribated  to  'Tfac  Examiner,'  JunurrSl, 
16S2. 

Sbb.  Britons,  riae,  if  nunliaod  be  not  dead; 

'ae  world's  lul  tvniiwai  darki^na  ovrchead: 

Tlie  Pope  has  blesa'd  him; 

The  Cbutrli  Biuijaa'd  hioi ; 

Se  ttimuphH;  nu^tw  we  iihal]  atuid  atone- 

BritoDB,  euard  junt  own. 

tBa  nithle»  boat  ii  botiicbt  witli  pitmder'd  eoM, 
Bj  Ijimf  prinla  the  peaunta'  To(«a  cuutroil'd. 

All  freedfirn  (utiah'd. 

The  tme  men  banisli'd, 
Bb  trioinplw:  maybe  we  ehall  Bland  aloDC. 

Biitom,  guard  your  own. 

^Moe-loven  «• — sweet  Peace  we  all  deeire  — 
Aaoe-loTen  wa  ~  but  who  can  tntsl  a  liar  ?  — 

Peaoe-loven,  baten 

Of  iliiinelssa  tniiore, 
Ve  bate  Dot  Pnwoe,  but  this  man's  heart  of 

Britons,  troord  your  own. 

We  hate  not  France,  bat  Prance  bae  lost  her 

lliis  man  is  Prance,   the  man  they  call  her 
choice. 

By  tricka  and  apyiDe. 
^y  oraft  and  lyine 
derwaaherfiwdi 
iritona,  guard  yonr  own. 

■  ViTB  ITmiMrCDr '  ma^  follow  by  and  byj 
'  Ood  save  the  Qneen '  a  here  a  tmer  cry. 

lod  save  the  Nation, 

The  toleration. 
And   the  tree   speech   that   makea  a  Briloi 

Britons,  (rnard  yonr  own. 

Rrane'a  dearest  danghter  now  isoaptiie  Franre 
The  Jesmt  laDeha.  and  nwkonine  on  hit  chance 

Wonld.  nnrelenting. 

Kill  all  disaentinc. 
HU  we  were  l?ft  to  fieht  for  trnth  alone. 

Britons,  ^nard  yonr  own. 

Call  home  yonr  ships  acrcm  Bi-tcsyan  tidea. 
To  blow  the  battle  from  their  noken  aides. 

ttTiv  wjwte  thpT  vimder 

TWr  idk  thunUer  ? 


Lik?  tboK  bowmen. 
Till  your  bails  tiy  Bilhur  tne  ahafu  htral 
Yeomen,  euard  yom  own. 

His  Boldier-ridden  Highnera  mipht  incliM 
"■ '■  ■  ■     ],  orUieBtuMt 

bridle"^ 


ADDITIONAL  VERSES 

To  'Ood  Save  the  Qaeen  ! '  written  fti 
marrii^c  of  the  Fiinceaa  RovhI  of  Englul 
llie  Civwn  Prince  of  Prussia.  Jaonar;  Si^ 

God  bleaa  onr  Prince  and  Bride  I 
God  kntp  their  lands  allied, 

God  UTe  the  Queen  I 
Clnlhe  them  with  riefateomneea. 


Then 


Dthen 


Fair  fall  this  ballow'd  faonr. 
Farewell,  onr  England's  flowar. 

Ood  save  the  Queen  l 
Farewell,  linit  r«e  of  May  I 
Let  both  the  peoples  say. 
God  bless  ihv  marriaes-day, 

God  bless  the  Queen  1 


Printed  in  the  '  London  Times."  May  9,'. 
vprinted  in  the   '  Death  of  CEnoiie '  vtJ 
892,  with  the  title,  '  Riaemen.  Form.' 
Thksr  ia  a  sound  of  thnnder  afar. 

Slorm  in  the  Sooth  that  darkens  tfaal 
Storm  of  battle  and  thunder  of  war  I 
Well  if  it  do  not  roll  onr  way. 
Form  !  form  !  Riflemen,  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  atcna 
Rifiemen,  Riflemen,  RiBemen,  fon 


ie  not  deaf  to  the  eonnd  that  w 


at 


Are  Ges  of  tbistlts.  or  tcrapes  of  thoraal 

Hoo  <ihmU  a  de«n»  wt  men  Preef 

Form  I  form  I  Riflemen,  foim  1 
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Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  1 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  form  I 

Lti  year  reforms  for  a  moment  go  I 

Look  to  your  butts,  and  take  good  aims  1 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so 
Than  a  rotten  fleet  or  a  city  in  flames  1 
Form  t  form  I  Riflemen,  form  I 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  t 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  forml 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die  I 

Form  in  Freedom^s  name  and  the  Queen's  I 
True  that  we  hare  a  faithful  ally. 
But  only  the  devil  ean  tell  what  he  means* 
Form  I  form  t  Riflemen,  form  I 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  form  t 

THE  RINGLET 

Printed  in  the  '  Enoch  Arden  '  Tolnme,  1864, 
k«i  afterwards  suppressed* 

*  Yoom,  rinfflets,  your  ringlets, 

Tliat  look  so  golden-gay, 
U  yon  will  give  me  one.  but  one. 

To  kiss  it  nif  ht  and  day, 
Tlian  never  ehilling  touch  of  Time 

Will  turn  it  silver-gray^ 
And  then  shall  I  know  it  is  all  true  gold 
To  flame  and  sparUe  and  stream  as  of  old. 
Till  idl  the  comets  in  heaven  are  cold. 

And  all  her  stars  decay.* 

*  Hien  take  it,  love,  and  put  it  by; 
This  eannot  change,  nor  yet  can  I.' 

2 

*  My  ringlet,  my  ringlet, 

Tnat  art  so  Kolden-gar, 
Now  never  chilling  touch  of  Time 

Can  torn  thee  silver-gray; 
And  a  lad  may  wink,  and  a  girl  may  hint, 

And  a  fool  may  aaj  his  say; 
For  my  doubts  and  tears  were  all  amiss. 
And  1  swear  henceforth  by  this  and  thisi 
That  a  doubt  will  only  come  for  a  kiss. 

And  a  fear  to  be  kiss*d  away.' 
'Then  kiss  it,  love,  and  put  it  bj: 
If  due  ean  change,  why  so  can  L' 

II 

0  Ringlet,  0  Rinriet, 

I  kiis'd  you  night  and  day. 
And  RiMfot,  ORingle^ 

Ton  still  are  golden-gay, 
Bnt  Rivlet,  O  Kinglet, 

Ton  sbonld  be  silver-gray? 
For  what  k  this  which  now  I  'm  told, 

1  that  took  yon  for  true  gold, 

8ho  that  gave  you  's  bounit  and  sold, 
Scad,sold. 


O  RsM^  O  Ringlet, 
8he  bloah'd  a  rosy  red. 


When  Ringlet,  O  Kinglet 

She  dipt  you  from  her  head. 
And  Binglet,  O  Ringlet, 

iShe  gave  you  me,  and  said, 
*  Coine,  kiss  it,  love,  and  put  it  bj: 
If  this  can  change,  why  so  can  L^ 
O  fie,  yon  golden  nothmg,  fis^ 
You  golden  ne, 

3 

O  Ringlet,  0  Ringlet, 

I  count  you  much  to  blamoi 
For  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

You  put  me  much  to  ■>*^"»t. 
So  Ringlet,  O  Rinflrlet, 

I  doom  ^ou  to  the  flame. 
For  what  is  this  which  now  I  leaa. 
Has  given  all  my  faith  a  turn  f 
Bum,  you  glossy  heretic,  bum. 
Bum,  bum. 


LINES 

Written  in  1864,  at  the  request  of  the  Qneen, 
for  inscription  on  the  statue  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  at  Frogmore;  printed  in  *The  Court 
Journal,'  March  19, 18(H. 

LoM o  as  the  heart  beats  life  within  her  braast 
Thy  child  will  bless  thee,  guardian  mother 
mild. 

And  far  away  thy  memorr  will  be  blest 
By  children  of  the  children  of  thy  «>»<H^ 

1865-1866 

Contributed  to  *  Qood  Words,'  March,  186& 

I  STOOD  on  a  tower  in  the  wet. 

And  New  Year  and  Old  Year  met, 

And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowing. 

And  I  said,  *  O  yean  that  meet  in  tears. 

Have  ye  ang^t  that  is  worth  the  knowing  f 

^M}ience  enough  and  exploring. 

Wanderers  coming  ana  going. 

Matter  enough  for  deploring. 

But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing? ' 

Seas  at  my  feet  were  flowing. 

Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring. 

Old  Year  roaring  and  blowing. 

And  New  Year  blowing  and  roariiv. 

STANZA 

Contributed  to  the  '  Shakespeanaa  Showw 
Book,'  printed  in  March,  1884,  f or  a  fair  gol 
up  for  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women. 

Not  he  that  breaks  the  dams,  but  he 
That  thro*  the  channeb  of  the  Stata 
Convoys  the  people's  wish,  is  great ; 

His  name  is  pure,  his  fame  is  f tea. 

COMPROMISE 

Addressed  to  Mr.   Oladstona,  then  Print 
r,  in  NoTwnber,  1884,  wk»B  the  Fraa- 
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BillinMbeiiydkciiMod  in  tht  Honae  of 
Lofds;  and  aftennndi  prmted  ia  tiie  *FtJl 
MaUOtfetta.' 

BrKKsasMAKt  bo  aoi  preoipitata  in  tlij  aok 
Of  ■teeriniri  ^  ^  riTer  lim,  mj  friend. 
Puis  in  two  ehannda,  moriair  to  one  end. 
This  goea  atraigiit  forwaid  to  toe  eatanat. 

That  streama  ftbont  the  bend; 
But  tho*  the  eatanet  aeem  the  nearer  waj, 
Whate'er  the  crowd  on  either  bnnk  may  say. 
Take  thoa  the  bead,  t  will  aava  thee  manj  » 
daj. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  SAPPHIC  METRE 

Contiibnted  to  Pfofeosor  Jebb*a  'Pininsr  of 
Greek  Litemftnra,' 1817. 

Vided  erery  Tiolet,  an  the  raaee : 
Ckne  the  glorioas  promue,  and  the  fietim 
Broken  in  the  anger  of  Aphrodita 
ineldatotheTietor. 


TIm  fdllowiitf  ' mpnbHshed  frasment*  waa 
printed  in  *  Boa  Rosanun,'  an  aathdogy  edited 
by  Hon.  Mza.  Boyle,  1885 :  — 

The  idi^t  with  sodden  odor  reeled. 
The  sonthem  stan  »  ntnaie  peal'd. 
Warm  beama  aeroaa  the  meadow  stole ; 
For  Lore  flew  over  grore  and  field. 
Said,  *'  Open,  Roaebnd,  open,  yield 
Thy  fragrant  sonl.' 

The  foUowingf  prefatory  stanza  was  contri- 
buted in  1891  to^Pearl/  an  English  poem  of 
the  14th  century,  edited  by  Mr.  Israel  Goi- 
lancz:  — 

We  lost  yon  for  how  long  a  time, 
True  Pearl  of  our  poetic  prime  I 
We  found  vou,  ana  yon  gleam  reset 
In  Britain  a  lyric  coronet. 

[Other  poems  by  Tennyson  mentioned  by 
Sliepherd  and  Luce  in  their  Bibliographies 
(neither  of  which  is  invariably  accurate)  as 
printed,  but  omitted  in  the  collected  editions, 
are  the  following :  a  stanza  in  the  volume  of 
his  poems  presented  to  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  by  representatives  of  the 
nurses  of  England ;  lines  on  the  christening  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Fife ;  and  lines 
to  the  memory  of  J.  R.  Lowell.  These  are 
not  referred  to  in  the  *  Memoir/  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  co|Hes  of  them,  j 


VI.     NOTES    AND     ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 

Pa^  1.    To  THE  QCKEN. 

The  following  is  the  stanra  referring  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  origi- 
nally  follow^  the  Gth:  — 


Of 


toksrhaDssf 


rf  iba  P08B  9t9m 

^ I  DMODd  Taaltlrti, 

delphia).  aee /onsa*a  ^  Hm  Qfovik  cIUm  Hbfli 
of  the  kii«,'  p.  in.    NiM  of  dia   *' 
mmnijwiSkM  tba 


pal 

1  nis  iTfiif  ^  waa  ones  unoaen  uw  jbt* 
in  the.Honaa  of  Cofmnona  with  ~ 

effect*    liOid  John  Bfaonsn,  in  i . 

agaiBit  politieal  ohanse,  had  qnoted  Hm  pi«*i 
deaeription  of  Rngland  aa 

AkadofsUfliAwias 

««L-s-    W^i        iliiiM     .1,11—1, 

wasss  STssdoni  shiwij 

The  retort  waa  none  the  leas  effectiie 
the  iiMiwafun  waa  taken  from  a  diffetenl 


the  passage  waa  taken  xrom  a  ttmetiM.  posB. 

Fsee  4,  LwnmrB  Elbtuaob. 

The  title  in  1890  waa  simply  *  ElenNi.*  Is 
fine  6  *  wood-doire '  was  *  turtle,*  and  in  15  *«* 
was'and.' 


For  the  aUunon  in '  The  andcnt . 
eth,*  etc..  compare  *  Locksley  Hall  SUfcy  Tsm 
After*:  ^Hesper,  whom  the  poet  ealrd  tk 
Bringer  home  of  all  good  dunn.'    Thaafir 

^  to  die  fragment  cf  S^iplM: — 


Byron  paxaphraaea  it  in 'Don  Jvaa*  OB.  ions- 

O  Heapenis  !  tboa  bringMt  all  good  tUnp  — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hui^ry  cheer. 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent*a  broodnif  winga. 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o*er-laborM  ateer; 

WhateVr  of  peace  about  our  bearth-atooe  dhigi^ 
Whate'er  oar  houaebold  goda  protect  of  dear. 

Are  gatherM  roand  u«  by  thy  look  of  real ; 

Thou  bring*st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mothar'a 


SrpposKD  CoNFEraioifs,  etc 

The  original  title  was  *  Snnpoeed  Ccnfeanoai 
of  a  Second-rate  Sensitive  Mind  not  in  UnitT 
with  Itself/  In  the  poem  as  restored  the  foe 
lowing  lines,  after  line  39,  were  omitted:  — 

A  grief  not  uninformed,  and  dull. 
Hearted  with  hope,  of  hope  aa  full 
An  is  the  Mood  with  life,  or  night 
And  a  dark  cloud  with  rich  moooUglil. 
To  atand  beaide  a  grare,  and  aee 
The  red  small  atoma  wherewith  we 
Are  built,  and  amile  in  calm,  and  mt  "-> 
*  These  little  motea  and  graina  ahaU  bs 
Clothed  on  with  immortality 
More  glorious  than  the  noon  of  day. 
All  that  ia  paasM  into  the  ilowera, 
Axul  into  beaata  and  other  men. 
And  all  the  Norland  whirlwind  abowtxs 
From  open  Tanlta,  and  all  the  aea 
O'erwaahea  with  aharp  aalts,  again 
Shall  fleet  together  all,  and  be 
Indued  with  immortality.* 

The  only  other  changes  are  *  rosy  fingers  *  for 
*  waxen  fingers '  in  42,  and  *"  man '  for  *  men  *  ia 
1«). 


Pa^es  7  to  20 


NOTES  AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 
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The  '  Westniiuster  Review  '  (January,  ISSI) 
recogiuzed  in  this  poem  *  an  extraordinary  eora- 
bination  of  deep  reflection,  metapb^sieal  uualy- 
■is,  pictureflque  description,  dramatic  trantutiun, 
And  stron^^  emotion/     Arthur  HalLuu,  in  the 

*  Koi^Kahman^s  Magazine  '  (August,  1831 ),  said 
of  it :  ^  The  **  Confessions  of  a  Second-rate  ^^en- 
■itiTe  Mind  *'  are  full  of  deep  insight  into  human 
aatore,  and  into  those  paiticulwr  trials  which 
are  mire  to  beset  men  who  think  and  feel  for 
tkemaelTes  at  tliis  epMoch  of  social  development. 
TIm  title  is  perhaps  ill  chosen ;  not  only  has  it 
mtk  appearance  of  (juaintness,  which  has  no  suffi- 

*  It  reason,  but  it  seems  to  us  incorrect.  The 
I  portrayed  in  this^  poem,  unless  the  admir^ 
skill  of  delineation  has  deceived  us,  is 
cather  the  clouded  season  of  a  strong  mind  than 
the  habitual  condition  of  one  feeble  and  seo- 
CBd-rate.* 

Page  7.    Iaabel. 

In  19^12  *  wifehood  *  (line  IG)  was  changed  to 

*  marriage,'  and  *  blenched*  (a  misprint?)  to 

*  blanched.' 

Pkge  8w    Marxaka. 

la  the  4th  line  the  first  reading  was  *  the 
peach  to  the  garden-wall.*  Bayard  Taylor, 
writing  in  1877  (in  *  International  Keview,*  vol. 
W.K  quotes  the  poet  as  saying:  ^Hiere  is  mpr 
**  Marians,**  for  example.  A  line  in  it  is 
wrong,  and  I  cannot  possibly  change  it,  because 
It  baa  been  so  long  published ;  yet  it  alwajnB  an- 
aojrs  me.  I  wrote  That  held  the  peach  to  the 
garden-wall.**  Now  this  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  soenerr  I  had  in  mind.  The  line  should 
be  "*  That  hM  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall.** ' 
Whether  this  conversation  occurred  during 
Taylor*s  visit  to  Tennyson  in  IHSl  I  cannot  sa^r ; 
bat  the  line  was  changed  in  the  printed  poem  in 
llMK  or  seventeen  yean  before  the  review  was 
written. 

In  line  43,  the  original  reading  was  *did 
dark  ;  *  retained  in  1842,  but  changed  in  1845. 

In  Une  50,  *  no  and  away  *  wss  at  first  *  up  an* 
awav  '  (ohangea  in  1842).  In  line  ti3,  the  origi- 
nal suni^  i*  the  pane  *  was  retained  down  to 
IHSO.  Line  80  was  originally,  *  I>ownsloped  ^ 
was  westering  in  his  bower  *  (changed  in  1842). 

Page  9.    To . 

The  18a0  reading  in  the  3d  and  4th  lines  was 

The  kaoCtad  lias  of  hnmui  creeds, 

TIm  woonding  cords  which  biiid  sad  strain. 

MAOBLnrv. 

Printed  in  1830  without  the  divifiion  intostan- 
sas,  whieh  was  made  in  1842.  The  only  other 
change  (except  the  spelling  '  airy  *  for  *  aery  *) 
is  '  amorously  '  for  *  three  times  three '  in  the 
buit  stania  (in  the  errata  of  the  1830  volume). 

Page  10.  Rbooluectiokb  op  tub  Arabian 
K10RT8. 

In  line  29  the  1830  volume  hai  *  Of  breaded 
bloams* :  in  78  *  Bh^kgreen '  for  "  BUusk  * ;  in 

>  In  the  vohoMs  of  1830  sad  1833,  compound  words 
ara,  with  nam  saoeetions,  printed  without  ths  hyphra ; 
ss  *  sUfetehJishu,*  *  gardsnbowers,*  *  nMwatslnstresms,* 


iK)  *  unrayed  '  for  *  inlaid  * ;  in  100  *  I  was  borne  * ; 
in  125  '  wreathed  silvers  * ;  and  in  140  '  Flowing 
beneath.* 

Page  13.    Ode  to  Mbmokt. 

In  line  (»,  '  waken*d  *  was  at  first '  waked  * ; 
10,'i  was  *  Elmblems  or  glimpses  of  infinity  * ;  in 
117  '  And  those '  was  'The  few  *  ;  and  11<>121 
were:  — 

My  friend,  with  thee  to  live  slooe, 
Metblnks  were  better  tluui  to  own 
A  crown,  s  sceptre,  and  a  throne  t 

Page  14.    Thb  Poet. 

In  1830  the  12th  stanza  read  thus :  ~ 

And  in  the  bordure  of  her  robe  was  writ 

WiaooM,  a  name  to  shake 
Hoar  anarchies,  as  with  a  thundarflt, 

And  when  alia  spake,  etc. 

The  (Hh  had  'a*  for  *one*;  and  the  14tb 

*  huri*d  *  for  '  whiri'd.* 

In  the  1st  stanxa,  *  the  hate  of  hate,'  etc., 
clearly  means  the  hatred  of  hate.  etc.  Rev. 
F.  W.  Uubertson  explains  it  thus :  *  That  is,  the 
Prophet  of  Truth  receives  for  his  dower  the 
scorn  of  men  in  whom  soom  dwells,  haU«d  from 
men  who  hate,  while  his  reward  is  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  men  who  seek  the  truth  which 
the^  love,  more  eagerly  than  the  faults  which 
their  acuteness  can  bUme.*  A  very  intelligent 
lady  once  told  me  that  she  had  always  under- 
stood *  hate  of  hate '  to  mean  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  hatej  etc.,  the  poet*s  passione  and 
sensibilities  being  to  those  of  ordinary  men 
*as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 
wine.* 

The  Poet*8  Mind. 

Roprinted  in  1842  with  the  omission  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  after  line  7 :  — 

ClAsr  as  aommer  moontainatreama. 

Bright  a«  the  inwoven  beams, 

Which  beneath  their  crispinf  sapphire 

In  the  midday,  rtnntlng  o'er 

The  irnlden  sands,  make  evermore 

To  a  blossomatarrM  shorr. 

Heaoe  away,  unhallowed  laof her  t 

The  9th  line  in  18.10  was  *The  poet**  mind  \m 
holy  gnnind  ^1  and  the  .'i5th  had    would  never.' 

I*age  15.    The  Sea-Fairies. 

For  the  origiual  form  of  this  poem,  see  p.  786. 

Page  Hi.    The  l>nK<»  Swak. 

H«*printed  in  1842  with  *  And  loudly  did  la- 
ment *  for  "  Which  loudly,*  etc. ;  and  in  1850 
with  *  Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow  *  for 

*  sung  the  swallow.* 

Pago  18.     ClBCi'MirrANCE. 

The  last  line  originally  began,  *  Fill  up  the 
round,*  etc. 

Page  20.    Adeune. 

The  onlv  changes  since  1842  are  in  the  5th 
stanza :  '  tne  side  of  the  morn  *  for  *  the  side  o* 
the  morn,*  and  "  looks  a-drooping  *  for  *  locks 
a-dropping.* 

Maroarbt. 

In  the  3d  stania  the  fint  reading  was  *Tli» 
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lioiTKiiiled  PluUrenet '  (Riehuil  L).  '  Clute- 
J^  ^  W  pniaciibin  in  thu  K«i^  of  TBrror,  And 
«BM«Md  bi  OMembar,  17%l. 

^M  Mriab  Use,'  with  'And'  imUmd  of 

FwaSL  BofAUMD. 

Til  nil  iiTiiiuiiii   ■*"'       -  thB  omiaion  of 
^ ' Heta*  tfbdl0A  on  p.  ISO  abore. 

N  «W  ori^nally.     Did  roof  namidaT 
-^■^  *— '^  — »  •—  '     Tho  rSHiiiiK  of  108-111 


a  *  quMt  Don, 


irei: 


That  of  134  vn    'Ploweth;   than    I   taint,  I 

PoeeSS.  Katr. 

Thu  poem,  after  beine  included  in  the  oii»- 
rolame  F4«1iafa  edition  of  HKFT.  hat  be«n  omit- 
t«d  in  the  -  Globe  '  edition  of  IHilM.  On  tetoad 
lliowE-bt.  Lord  Tenny»oo  sppears  to  haye  de- 
cided to  add  DDthins  to  the  collected  worki  aa 
laM  arranead  b*  hia  father. 

Paeo  Hi.  "Mt   jjtb  u  rvLL  or  wbabt 


All  rnd  thlDp  tun  not  kept  alaor, 


The  only  thaiiKee  in  the  neit  three  nlaitax 
wete'ioiitctiHof  the  inT'foT'lanKbtenof  the 
jay/  and  '  darnel '  for    darnels.' 

The  foUowinK  ttanias,  with  which  the  poem 
oriKinally  ended  iconneetfid  closely  vilh  the 
prt'cedine.  there  being  only  a  comroa  after  '  the 
voodbian  Idov  '),  hare  nut  been  reatoted:  — 


Tint  I  niM  i«T  tlie  a 
BlaMdalauw.tfaebc 


(U  bubbluc  waU*  til 
TUy  word«  "lU  he;  I 


'iev'for  Jnlr,lS3.kl 


with  the  openine  itanis  of  the  pieca,  a«L 
fact,  too  niudest;  we  lake  upm  owmjna  ta . . 
aHun  Mr.  Tetupoa  that,  eTcn  after  be  ^ 


In  tlie  4tli  atama  'inn '  refeia  to  the  Ugr 
soma  of  the  hawthorn,     tnninan.  ■  TT 
Daughter: '  '  The  lanca.  } 


,  ■  May  ■  for 


I.  TliforiiniuJvenioahaa'aornifnaeddtaB' 
in  the  3d  lioe:  '  Altho'  I  knew  not  '  In  the  LU; 
aud  for  tfae  Hih  '  And  eaeh  had  UTed  ia  lit 
otber'a  mind  and  speech.'  In  the  Stk  'halh'a 
italicized. 

111.  In  the  iBt  tine  'tntl'  waa  oirBSi 
'fieroe  ':  and  in  the  l::th  'warm'  «■■  '[RIL 

VI.  Tbe  U>th  line  wat  ortKinally  'Bob  hm 
■hall  the  icy-hearted  Maaiwfite.' 

VII.  The  lat  line  had urieioally  'dainty' iN 
'  slender.' 

VIII.  The  Oth  line  hi 
'  whlrtine  daocca.' 

X.  The  fiist  line  oriKinallj  begm  *  ] 


Page  27,  Thr  Ladt  or  Sbalott. 
The  last  four  lines  of  the  1st  ataai 
iiigiually  as  follow*:  — 

The  yeDowlOTM  witeriay. 
"^a  BmnibiatliM  daflodlUy, 


TRBlb:>'  in 
The  next  itania  be^an 


r  cktUy. 


The  Gnt  tvadins  of  the  3d  and  4th  « 

UnderaeaUi  the  ticw4fd  htrley. 
The  reaper.  raapiTii;  Ut«  and  eari j, 
Rntti  ber  ivrr  chaatUie  cbeerly. 
Uk*  an  Mfri,  iliiKini  ctea^- 
nUiw  t)»  ilHaTH  In  rarrowm  airy. 

UneidH  wbinen,  "I  li  Uh  fain. 
L-ty  o(  ahaloll.- 

The  lilUe  Ule  I*  (II  lo 
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Hgr  wMiliiE,  allhi'r  night  or  dur, 
To  IodJe  du«n  la  Cuulat. 
ShB  knowi  nnl  whal  lbs  mine  nu;  ba; 
Thanlon  ili«  HEaivlta  •budilji, 

Tha  Udy  oT  HluUalC. 

8ka  Utu  Mtb  little  ja/  or  [eu. 

Tbi  alHcpbiill  linkleila  hu  eu. 
B«(ar«  her  (uwat  %  mfrror  dsu-, 

Sbe  IHI  Uin  inrV  TJlUge  cbuill,  sU. 


The  I 


J.CS. 


uUuIiau)ciMl;  Bud  the  onlf  alleralian  in  the  oeit 
la  '  WBUt  to  Cainelot '  for  '  name  from  Cainelot.' 

Id  Put  III.  the  Cth  Una  of  the  2d  and  ad 
■twiziiB  bad  '  duwn  fnjm  Catiiulat; '  the  last  liue 
of  the  3d  had  *iiTer  Efeen  Klialutt; '  the  Hth 
liiii;  of  tli«  ith  van  'Tim  liira.  tirra  iirrn:' 
nnd  [he  3d  line  of  the  5th  had  '  vatvp-flower.' 

lu  Pan  IV.  the  lattur  part  of  the  1st  Btsaui 


Thi  Lady  0/ Slialall. 
rn  followed  this  stanza;  — 
A  cloudwUM  aown  o(  pfurl  ihe  d[ghl, 


mtedlD 


« (bat »» lo 
DC  UlDdlDK  dia 


_..,d  bright) 
nvT  wiav  V7»  niea  oq  CuiHlOti 
Th(ni|b  Iba  aqiully  sutwlnd  keauly 
Bin,  with  folded  anni  Mnaelr 
By  tha  nater  ilsod  the  queealji 
Idd;  ot  Ehalott. 
The  narl  itania  opened  thus :  — 
a  steady  atony  f^laaoe  — 


Llke> 


BUoi  and  dtapp<ii«  nHth  Ilx  f Ban 
^vIL^^oniiJ^m  to  C 
BUD  aa  tbe  boathead  •ntnnd  alone 
Tba  willing  hill>  and  II  '  ' 
Hh*  heard  ber  abant^D 
Tbe  Lady  of  81 


re  darkewtl  wboUy. 


A  pais.  (uUe  corpae  ihe  floated  by, 

Ueadculd,  between  tbe  houwo  b!ih. 

Deed  into  towered  Camelot. 


'TbcLadyotSbaJott.' 

Kuigbt,  mliutrel,  abbot, '     ' 
There  lay  a  parehueat  o 
Thai  piuded  uom  than 


d,  abbot,  ■quire,  a 
■hueat  en  lier  bra 

inlKedw 


inoh  improved  t| 


TAa  eianti  ii  bnikta  ullirlt, 
TAe  Lady  <i/  Slloleu,' 

The  endinc  of  the  poem  is  mnoh  impro' 
the  reiTsion.  The  *welUed  wiw'  {the  t^. 
■eeniB  out  of  keepioj;  here!  nuKht  well  be  '  V-r* 
lied  '  b^tbe  paroiitoeiit,  which  ii  w  pointleHki 
it  ii  enigniBbcal:  but  the  uew  endi^,  with  il* 
IntrodDctian  of  Lanoelot,  is  most  palhelio  and 
■ugeestiTe. 

In  line  15T  the  reading  in  18^2  (and  down  to 
1HT3)  vm '  A  Dona  between,'  ute, 

Aocor^ng  to  Pslgrave  (' Lyrical  Puema  by 
Tennyson '),  the  poem  wss  an^iMted  by  '  on 
Italian  rofnaiwe  upon  the  Donna  di  Scaiella, 
in  whioh  CamelDt.  unlike  the  Celtic  traditioB. 
was  placed  nenr  the  sea.'  It  ia  in  a  very  dif- 
feient  form  that  the  lecend  reappears  in  tlw 
■  Idylls  ot  the  Kinjt.' 

Page  29.     U  ARIA  MA. 

The  originiJ  form  was  as  foUowg:  - 


ka  ifibiet  tba  UgU, 

_  .      Jowed  oraibunt 

(luini  oi«k  asd  Inlet  brtfbb 
.  Itr.  onellilKbliH  rldae  waa aean, 
oomlat  Ilk*  banleai  febyluid; 
aetvard  a  elip  of  bunbia  And, 
k-rimmad  with  aea,  lodban  of  (nan 


"^Kadonna.' wllb  me; 
Bong  Mariana,  Dijbt 

Lora'foTgatten  and  I 


BinoK  tuB  BBS  dUn  mrt  «nd  ubeIL 
Tba  rinrted  «■  dutj-wblU; 
Vim  th*  hUd  nick  Rw  lillDiUnB  Ughl 
BhI  ■•«  on  Um  niDvblta  nU. 

Bbo  wUD>Mt4,  wiia  ■  MBaa  nwu 
UiTt  ianri  llimn  it  nl|M  or  nism, 

To  dlo  lorgoti™  mad  Un  iDrlDn!' 


Ib  Iks  But,  Iwn  B«P*(  OMnhm* 
IJw  BOomlw  nu.  aad  ■•  hv  aoul 
ttand  dl^  •sboa.  or  tbi  riM 

Ot  HHMDlUtt  IniB  tiM  W|1b  dHBcd, 

TolBwiE  rig.Mdniifil 
Oa  hw  oUM  an,  ud  hwianid  ■} 


PiffB  30,   Thk  Two  Voicm. 

Uultered  eicept  in  line  *SI,  vliieb  TBa  uriei- 
Di^T  'So  Tiuiou!iIr  leein'd  all  thing!  wrouglit.' 

Ttia  pm-m,  acoocdinp  to  PalgraTe  (irho  un- 
qaesUonably  writa*  '  with  anthoritjr '),  deaeribes 
*  Iha  oonfliot  ID  a  Mml  be(w««ii  Soeptiranu  Bod 
Fiiith.' 

LinnS-lS  hsTB  b«en  yariotwlT  interpreted. 
Peter  Bajse  (vbo  u  {(dloired  by  Prafeeaor  Cor- 


■hniBinK  oS  of  ibia  mortal  ooU  mar  opoa  to  lum 
sew  qihoT**  of  Rooltr Bad  hapiiiiMai:^  and  that 
'  tha  reply  of  tha  poet  fa  that  maa  it  natara'a 
liilbait  prodnot,  —  tha  obviooa  nsnMioD  lirine 
Hiat  Ihera  u  no  nilfnidid  drwon-ny  into  whid 


«  of  TennrBoB.'  in  \S)HI  thu  'aaaeMM 

adtaperate  attempt  to  make  the  le(et**n  . 
ibe  higher  natoie  of  lOBna  'rvply'  la  vWlk 

For  mTHlf.  I  had  no  hcniatiai  in  aJaru 
Tainah  ■  inUrpretation  of  th#  paMaee:  '  A  i 
iCiin-d7  is  more  vonderful  tbu  Ton; '  and  L: 
i'unoj'aon  aftarwaida  eipLuofd  ii  tf>  n*  it 
moat  the  uune  vardi:  'The  draem-flT  b 
vonderfn]  na  you/ 
In  liiie  :£»,  the  alliuiun  a  to  the  old  aMi 


an  was  composed  uf  the  four  eieoiM 
ur,  lire,  and  water,  aod  that  the  « 


tfl  «■■  gentle,  4ad  the  eVaienti 

I'd  [n  him  Uul  Natiin  ulihi  Maad  a 

ay  Co  all  iht  world, '  Tlua  waa  «  oaa  I* 


_WhO>  nlklnc  wit 

If  ^  the  Doldaiii  wi 


■a  tun 


make'  foe  'makea'  i_ 

next  (3d]  Maaia,  the  or^al  n 
line  was  '  My  darling  Alioe,'  and 
wife  '  in  the  lith  line. 

The  4Ih  atania  ('  Have  I  mit  faiuid.'etcjm 
added  in  1>H2. 
The  5th  etama  origioallr  itood  thoo:  — 
Hy  ruhtr-i  Bau>0l^  momiLgd  tigK 
Looked  Aowa  upon  tha  rlDap  ifif^ 

And  loaaod  belr  onto  tbv  •qirir^ 
In  tbeaa  dfmr  valla,  whan  I  awl  jroB 


Paifes  ^6,  y^ 
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Tb«  black  and  sileat  pool  aboTO, 
TIm  pool  beneath  that  ne'er  stood  still,  etc 

The  9t]i  mud  10th  were  as  followB:  — 

I  lored  from  off  the  bridge  to  hear 

The  mahinc  sound  the  water  made. 
And  see  the  flah  that  everywhere 

In  thb  backoorrent  glanced  and  |dayed: 
liow  down  the  tall  llagiiower  that  sprung 

Beside  the  noisy  steppiugstones. 
And  the  massed  chestnut  boughs  that  hung 

Thickstodded  over  with  white  cones. 

Bemember  yon  that  pleasant  day 

When,  after  roring  in  the  woods, 
(*T  was  April  then)  1  came  and  lar 

Beneath  those  gummy  chestnntbodi 
That  glistened  in  the  April  blue 

Upon  thb  slope  so  smooth  and  cool, 

I  lay  and  nerer  thought  of  you, 
wit  angled  in  thb  deep  nUUpooL 

The  ttaaxa  he^nning  *'  A  loTe-eong:,'  etc., 
jot  in  the  orinfmal  Tenion,  which  continaed 
dius:  — 

A  water-rat  from  off  the  bank 

Plunged  in  the  stream.    With  idle  care, 
Downlooking  through  the  sedges  rank, 

I  saw  your  troubled  imase  there. 
Upon  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck 

It  wandered  like  a  Aoatins  light, 
A  full  fair  form,  a  warm  white  neck. 

And  two  white  arms  —  how  roqr  whifeel 

II  you  remember,  you  had  set 
Upon  the  narrow  casement-edge 

A  loof  green  box  of  mignonette. 
And  Ton  were  leaning  from  Um  ledge. 

I  raised  my  eyes  at  oooe:  abore 
They  met  two  eyes  so  Uue  and  brigUi 

Buch  eyes  I  I  swear  to  you,  my  love. 
That  they  have  noTer  lost  their  light 

The  next  (13th)  stanza,  now  soppreaaed,  waa 
as  followa:  — 

That  slope  beneath  the  cheetaut  tall, 

la  wooed  with  ohoiceat  breaths  of  alr{ 
Mothinks  that  I  could  tell  you  all 

The  cnwalips  and  the  kingcupe  there; 
Each  coltsfoot  down  the  grassy  bent. 

Whose  round  leares  hold  the  gathered 
Each  quaintly-folded  cuokooi»int, 

And  silTar-paly  cuckoo  flowisr. 

The  14th  waa:  — 

In  rvnbling  on  the  sestem  wdd, 

Wbso  thro*  the  showery  April  algfale 
Their  hneless  crescent  glimmered  CNNd, 

Prom  all  the  other  riUage  lighU 
I  knew  your  taper  far  away. 

My  heart  was  full  of  trembling  hopei 
Down  from  the  wold  I  came  and  li^ 

Upon  the  dewy  swarded  slope. 

The  lIHh  waa  aa  follows:  — 

The  white  chalkqnarry  from  the  hlU 

Upon  the  broken  rlpnle  gleamed, 
J  mutmuied  lowly,  sitnag  still. 

While  round  my  feet  the  eddy  streanMdt 
*  Oh  I  thai  I  were  the  wreath  she  wears, 

Tbe  mirror  where  her  si|^t  she  feeds, 
Thn  song  she  sings,  the  air  she  brsathM, 

The  letters  of  the  book  sbe  I 


The  16th  was  identical  with  the  present  Itith, 
*  Sometimes  I  saw  you  sit  and  spin,   etc. 
The  17th  was:  — 

I  lored,  but  when  I  dared  to  speak 
My  love,  the  lawns  were  white  with  May; 

Tour  ripe  lipe  moTod  not,  but  your  cheek 
Flushed  like  the  coming  of  the  dar: 

Boaecheekt,  roeelipt,  halx-*|y,  half-ahy, 
Tou  would,  etc 

'  May,'  which  must  have  been  a  misprint,  waa 
changed  to  '  may  *  in  1H42. 

The  18th  and  19th  (afterwards  omitted  to 
make  room  for  the  three  new  ones,  in  which 
Alice  is  broneht  to  visit  his  mother,  —  the  pre> 
sent  18th,  19th,  and  20th)  were  as  follows:  — 

Bemember  you  tbe  clear  moonlight 

That  whitened  all  the  eastern  ridge, 
When  o*er  the  water,  dancing  white, 

I  stent  upon  the  old  mill-bridge  T 
I  heard  you  whisper  trom  shore 

A  lute-toned  whisper,  *  I  am  here;  * 
I  murmured,  *  Sneak  again,  my  love. 

The  stream  is  loud;  I  cannot  hear.' 

I  heard,  as  I  have  seemed  to  hear. 

When  all  the  under  air  was  stUl, 
The  low  voice  of  the  glad  new  year 

CaU  to  the  f  renhly-Aowered  hilL 
I  heard,  ee  I  hare  often  heard. 

The  nightingale  in  leafy  woods 
Call  to  iU  mate,  when  nothiof  stiivsd 

To  left  or  right  but  falling  iooda. 

The  20th  stanxa  waa  aa  follows:  -* 

Come,  Alice,  sing  to  me  the  song 

I  made  you  on  our  marriageday, 
When,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along 

Half-tearf  ttlly.  and  you  were  gay 
With  brooch  and  ring:  for  I  shall  seem, 

The  while  you  sing  that  song,  to  hear 
The  miUwheel  turning  in  tlie  stream. 

And  the  green  chestnut  whisper  near. 

The  *  Song '  waa  originally  this:  — 

I  wish  I  were  her  earHng 
Ambuahed  in  auburn  ringleta  stock, 

(So  might  my  shadow  tremUe 
Over  her  downy  cheek) 

Hid  in  her  hair,  all  day  and  night, 

Touching  her  neck  so  warm  and  wbllib 

I  wish  I  were  the  girdle 

Bofdded  about  her  dainty  waist, 
Tliat  her  heart  might  beat  against  oa 

In  sorrow  and  in  rsst 
1  should  know  weU  if  it  beat  right, 
I  *d  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 


I  wish  I  were  her  necklace. 

So  might  I  ever  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom 

With  her  langhter  or  her  slglia. 
I  would  lie  round  so  warm  and  light 
I  would  not  be  unclasped  at  night 

The  next  stansaa  (2l8t  and  22d)  were:  ^ 

A  triHe,  sweet,  which  true  lore  spells— 
True  love  interprets  right  alone; 

For  o*er  each  letter  broods  and  dwrtls 
(like  light  from  running  wat«>rs  thrown 

On  flowery  swaths)  the  blnwfnl  flame 
Of  his  sweet  eyea,  that,  day  and  night, 


8oo 


APPEin>IX 


thro'hb 


Witk 
Doi 


How  I  waste  lH«ai^  ^  j0t  IB  trafb 

Ton  BWt  bluM  love»  whoM  mi^  ngt 
Made  —  >  rtjuiMtai  In  my  yo^ltl^ 

jjad  Ofar-gMiulwMi  ta  aga. 
■ng  ma  thaFotkar  aoi«  I 

Half-aacatad  wttk  iqr  l«mr 
Whaa  to  tna  bwaay  Itmawood^ 

I  foond  tba  blM  ~ 


TUi  WM  the  laooBd  *  8oi« ': — 


An  yaalaraigfajt  joa  mat  ma  aat. 
My  ladj^ovai  ftit|aC  ma  do(» 

wkan  I  am  fosai  Facial  ma  MiCf 
"a,  iocfaima 


Bat,l 

Wttk  joor  I 
▲ad  tvamolom  afM,  Uka  Apia  dda^ 
Ttek  aaam  to  aaj.  *  fonat  ma  DoC* 
I  pn^  yoa,  lova»  fot|at  aw  BOt. 


bidlai 
Banatma; 

OkTlaavamaMit;  o>,lat 
'aar  oulta  awajs  ^  fbnat  ma 
~  k  roivMi  lai«Mar  fiat  ma 

roadaiiy  avaai  Hka  April  ikiaa. 

Tkat  avar  M^  •  fatvaC  ma  Bot^ 

BkwaatkaUiM' 


TIm  23d  stMoa  b  wialtflved  from  the  one  be- 
ginniiiir '  Look  thro'  miiie  eyw  with  thine,'  ete.; 
and  the  94th  end  bet  it  the  Mme  that  now  ende 
the  poem,  enoept  that  the  fint  quatrain  feads 
time:  — 


riLa" 


mjknra^ 


INrakilfamfaidto 

TotkaoldmlU 
For  look  I  iba  aonaat  from  abora 

Winda  all  the  rala  to  nwy  folds,  ete. 

The  preaent23th  and  26th  stanzas  C  Yet  tean 
tiiey  shed/  etc.)  were  added  in  1842.  In  the  7Ui 
line  of  the  25th  all  the  Ainerioan  editions  that 
I  hare  seen  (from  1842  down)  have  *'  the  loss 
that  brouffht  *  instead  of  *  had  brouf^ht.' 

Pa^38.    Fatima. 

The  2d  stanza  was  added  in  1842.  The  2d 
line  of  the  poem  had  originally  *  at '  for  *  from.' 

CEI^fONB. 

The  poem  originally  began  thns:  — 

Tliere  is  a  dale  to  Ida,  loreller 

Than  any  to  old  Ionia,  beautifol 

With  emerald  slopes  of  snnny  sward,  that  lean 

Abora  tba  loud  Kl^nriTer,  wMch  hath  worn 

A  path  thro*  steepdown  granite  walls  below 

Mantled  with  flowering  tendriltwine.    In  front 

The  oedarshadowy  ralleys  open  wide. 

FarHwen,  high  orer  all  the  Oodbailt  wall 

And  many  a  snowrcotomned  range  diTine, 

Mounted  with  awf ol  sculptures  —  men  and  Ooda, 

The  work  of  Oods  —  hriKht  on  the  darkUue  sky 

The  windy  citadel  of  Ilion 

Shone,  like  tba  crown  of  Troaa.    Hither  came 

Mournful  <Enone,  wandering  forlorn 

Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate.    Round  bar  neck, 

Her  neck  all  marblewhite  and  marblecold. 

Floated  her  hair  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest. 

She,  leaning  on  a  Tine^entwinM  stone, 

8nnK  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain-shadow 

Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  clilf . 

*  In  the  Pyrenees,  where  part  of  thi*  poem  was  writ- 
tan,  I  saw  a  Vary  baaotif  al  q^aciaa  of  Cicala,  wbkb  bad 


f 


The  text  than  (Oii  OD 
tiM  iiMvtioB  of  1^  46.  *  I 
the  dawmi«  hilkL*  wiSoh  a 
aon)  to  line  SI,  'Game 
aUakae.'    It 


O 

Ii 


MtiBtiMlnti» 


W  lib  devadTCBt  aj 
ft'onttog  the  dawn  ha 
Fhanhfi  white  ahonldar 


brightened,  aa  the 
the  wind  btows  the  f< 
ApoOOi, 
ApoOe,  aqr  Apolloi,  loved  ApoOaL* 


I^  hevhM  en  I  die. 
He,  adldiy  asriliiv,  to  faia  mOkwhlto 
GkiaeMd  a  goUao  apple,  Uightal^ 
With  nbaimafnl  fjaabm,  dropt  with  dew  of 
AmbraiallyaBMlltog.    Fhanhiallpi, 
Omwl  erimaoa,  the  fidlAowfag  rtvar  of 
Game  down  npon  aty  haart* 

•My 


Behold  thia  fralt,  whoea  riaami^  rind 
"  For  the  moat  fkir  *•  to  aftertime  may 
Deep  erilwiDadnem  of  beafon  and  aaie 
Heartburning  toward  ballowad  Ilion; 
And  all  thb  colour  of  my  afterlife 
Will  be  the  shadow  of  today.    Today 
Here  and  Pallaa  and  the  floating  graoa 
Of  langhterloTina  Aphrodite  meet 
In  manyfoMed  Ida  to  recalTa 
Tliis  meed  of  beauty,  she  to  whom  my  hand 
Award  the  palm.    Withto  the  green  hilkida. 
Under  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldeat  pine. 
Is  an  ingoing  grotto,  strown  with  spar 
And  irymatted  at  the  mouth,  whereto 
Thou  unbeholden  may'nt  behold,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  sea  thy  Paris  Judge  of  Ooda.' 


Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

It  was  the  deep  midnoon:  one  silrery  elood 

Had  loot  his  way  between  the  piney  billa. 

They  came  —  all  three  —  the  Olympian  gotidteeag 

Naked  they  came  to  the  anioothswardad  bower, 

Luatrons  with  lilyflower,  rioieteyed 

Both  white  and  blue,  with  loCetree-fniit  thidwci, 

Shadowed  with  singing  pine:  and  all  the  vHiila, 

Abore,  the  OTerwandering  Irj  and  Tina 

This  way  and  that  to  many  a  wild  featoon 

Rvi  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarlM  bougha 

With  bunch  and  berry  anid  flower  thro*  and  tbro^. 

On  the  treetopa  a  golden  fflorious  cloud 

Leaned,  slowly  dropptog  down  ambrosial  dew. 

How  beautiful  they  were,  too  beautiful 

To  look  upon  I  but  Paris  was  te  me 

More  loTelier  than  all  the  world  beaide. 

O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
First  spake  the  imperial  Olympian 

linu'l^t  wingn  spottM  with  black.    ProbaUy  "MW^g  aC 
tba  kind  axiato  to  Mount  IdiL 
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WHh  vebM  «!fsbroir  niiUag  •omnljr, 
FuUqrM  H«ra.    8h«  to  Paris  nuuto 
Pnrfbr  of  royml  pow«r,  ample  rate 
UnqnMtioiwa,  oyrflowtaf  nrmm» 


to  ombolliah  atato  *  tnm  many  a  vale 
Aad  tirmnmd&nd  champaign  olotliod  with  corn, 
Or  oplaad  cleba  w«althv  in  oU  and  wine  — > 
HoDonr  and  homage,  tribute,  tax  and  toll 

J  an  failand  town  and  haven  lane, 
•thronged  below  her  ahadowlng  oitaotl 
hk  giaaey  baya  among  her  talleat  towera.* 


O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
BtUl  ahe  ^ake  on  and  atUl  aha  apake  of  power 
*  Which  hi  all  aeUoo  ia  the  end  of  alL 
Fewer  fitted  to  the  aeaaon,  meaaured  by 
Tbe  height  of  the  general  feeling,  wladombom 
Aad  throned  of  wladom  —  from  all  neighbour  orowna 
Alltanoe  and  allegiance  erermore. 
•wdi  boon  from  me  Heaven^a  Queen  to  thee  king- 
bom,*  eto. 

TIm  next  nx  linet  (126-131)  follow  without 
ckaan,  and  the  speech  of  Jano  ends  with  these 
two  fines,  sfterwntds  sappressed:  — 

The  dmngeleoa  calm  of  undisputed  right, 

The  highest  height  and  topmost  strength  of  power. 

There  is  no  ohnnge  in  the  next  ten  lines 
03^141)  except  *  Flattered  his  spirit  *  for '  Flat- 
|«r*d  his  heart.* 

The  speech  of  Pallas  (142-164)  originally  stood 
thus:  — 

*  Belfrererenee,  selfkoowledge,  selfoontrol 

Are  the  three  hinges  of  the  gates  of  Life, 

That  open  into  power,  OTerywaT 

Without  horison,  bound  or  ahadow  or  clood. 

Tet  not  for  power  (power  of  heraelf 

Will  come  uncalled-for)  but  to  Uts  by  law, 

Acting  tbe  law  we  lire  by  without  fear. 

And  beeaoae  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 

Were  wisdom,  m  the  sconi  of  oonseqtieooe. 

(Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  era  I  die.) 

Not  aa  men  value  gold  because  it  tricks 

And  blaaona  outwwd  Life  with  ornament. 

But  rather  as  the  miser,  for  itself. 

Good  for  selfgood  doth  half  destror  selfgood. 

The  means  and  end.  like  two  colled  snakea,  Infeot 

Sack  other,  bound  in  one  with  hateful  lore. 

80  both  into  the  fountain  and  the  stream 

A  drop  of  poison  fkUs.    Come  hearken  to  me, 

And  look  upon  me  and  consider  me, 

80  Shalt  thou  And  me  fairest,  ao  enduranoe. 

Like  to  an  athlete*a  arm,  ahall  atlU  become 

flInewM  with  motion,  tiU  thine  aetire  wiU 

(As  the  daric  body  of  the  Bon  robed  round 

With  hia  own  erer-emanating  lighta) 

Be  flooded  o*er  with  her  own  effloenoea, 

And  thereby  grow  to  freedom.* 

Here  she  oeeaed,  etc. 


The  next  five  lines  (165-KW)  are  unchanged, 
■ad  the  poem  dien  goes  on  thus :  — 

Idallan  Aphrodite  oeeanbom, 
Freeh  aa  the  foam,  newbathed  in  Paphlan  wella. 
With  roey  aloider  flngera  upward  drew 
From  her  warm  brow  and  boeom  her  dark  hair 
Fiagiaat  and  thick,  and  00  bet  head  upbouad 
In  a  purple  bend:  below  her  lucid  neck 
Shone  iToryllke,  and  from  the  ground  her  foot 
Qliamed  rosywhite,  and  o*f>r  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  ahadowa  of  tbe  Tfaiebonchee 
Floated  the  gknring  sunlights,  aa  ahe  moff<* 


There  is  no  change  in  the  next  twenty-fonr 
lines  (179-202)  except  that,  instead  of  the  three 
lines  beginning  *  She  spoke  and  laagh*d,'  the 
first  Tcrsion  has  these  two :  — 

I  only  saw  my  Paris  raise  hia  arm: 

I  only  saw  great  Here'a  angry  eyea,  etc. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  poem  the  changes  are 
few  and  slight.  In  line  203  the  earlier  reading 
is '  Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die; '  and  so 
also  in  252.  Line  226  was  'Oh  I  mother  Ida, 
hearken  ere  I  die; '  and  241  was  *  Yet.  mother 
Ida,  hear  me  ere  I  die.'  For  205-206  toe  origi- 
nal reading  was:  — 

M  V  dark  tall  pinee,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge 
High  orer  the  blue  gorge,  or  lower  down 
Filling  greengnlphM  Ida,  all  between 
The  anowT  peak  and  anowwhite  cataract 
Foatered  the  oallow  eeglet  —  f  rom  beneath,  ete. 

Lines  216-225  were  inserted  in  1842;  and  for 
249-251  the  original  version  has  onlr  the  line, 
*  Ere  it  is  bom.    I  will  not  die  alone. 

In  line  27  all  the  editions  I  have  seen  down  to 
tliat  of  1884  have  *  and  the  cicala  sleeps; '  and 
in  the  next  line  *  Tlie  pnrple  fiowers  droop.*    It 

Srobably  occurred  to  the  ^oet  that  the  intio> 
notion  of  the  cicala^  or  cicada  (the  Oreek  ci- 
cada, not  oar  insect  so  called),  was  too  nearly  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  grasahopper. 
For  lines  30,  40,  compare  *  Tlthonns  * :  — 

Like  that  strange  song  I  heerd  Apollo  dug 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towera. 

For  the  myth,  see  Ovid, '  Hermdes/  xr.  173; 
and  for  a  similar  legend  concerning  the  origin 
of  Camelot^see  *  Gareth  and  Lynette.' 

Page  42.  To . 

In  the  1833  volume  this  introduction  to  *  The 
Palace  of  Art  *  began  thus:  — 

I  send  you.  Friend,  a  aort  of  allegory, 
(Tou  are  an  artist  and  will  understand 
Its  many  lesser  meaninga)  of  a  aool,  eto. 


In  1842  it  was  reprinted  with  no  change  ex- 
cept in  these  lines. 
Thk  Palace  or  Abt. 
In  the  2d  stanza  the  original  reading 


I  ehoee,  whoee  ranaed  ramparta  bright 
From  great  broad  meadow-bases  of  deep  graaa,  etc 

The  4th  stansa  originallv  began  thus:  '  While 
the  great  world  runs  rouna,*  etc. 

Between  the  4th  and  5th  stanzas  (the  latter  is 
unchanged)  was  the  following,  supptessed  in 

1842:  — 

And  richly  feast  withfai  thy  palacehall. 

Like  to  the  dainty  bird  that  sups. 
Lodged  in  the  histious  crown-imperial. 
Draining  the  honeyeupa. 

Then  came  these  stanzas,  which  hare 
more  or  less  altered  and  transposed:  — 


Fun  of  long  sounding  corridom  It 

Tliat  overraolted  srat^fol  glooms, 

Boofed  with  thick  pUtee  of  graaa  as 

ladlBf  ia  stately 
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Full  of  great  rooou  and  unall  the  palaoe  akood, 

AH  various,  all  beautiful, 
Looking  all  ways,  fitted  to  eTerv  mood 
And  change  of  my  atUl  aoul. 

*  For  some  were  hong,*  etc  (the  preaent  16th  atanza, 

unaltered). 

*  One  showed  an  English  home,*  etc.  (the  preaent  22d 

stanza,  with  no  further  change). 

Borne  were  all  dark  and  red,  a  glimmering  land 

lit  with  a  low  round  nux>n, 
Among  brown  rocks  a  man  upon  the  sand 
Went  weeping  all  alone. 

One  seemed  a  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags, 

Below  Bunsmitten  icy  si^res 
Rose  striped  with  long  white  cloud  the  scornful  crags, 
Deeptrenched  with  thunderflrea. 

Some  showed  far-off  thick  woods  mounted  with  towers. 

Nearer,  a  flood  of  mild  sunshine 
Poured  on  long  walks  and  lawns  and  beds  and  bowers 
Trellised  with  Iranchy  vine.' 

Or  the  maidmother  by  a  crucifix, 
In  yellow  pastures  sunnywarm,  etc 

Or  Venus  in  a  snowy  shell  alone, 

Deepshadowed  in  the  ^assy  brine, 
Moonlike  glowed  double  on  the  blue,  and  ahone 
A  naked  shape  divine. 

*  Or  in  a  clearwalled  city,*  etc  (now  26th  stanza). 

Or  that  deepwonnded  child  of  Peudragon 

Mid  misty  woods  on  sloping  greens 
Dosed  in  the  valley  of  Avilion 
Tended  by  crowned  queens. 

Or  blue-eyed  Krlemhflt  from  a  craggy  hold. 

Athwart  the  U|^t-green  rows  of  vine, 
Pour'd  biasing  hoards  of  Nibelungen  gold, 
Down  to  the  gulf y  Rhine 

Europa*s  scarf  blew  in  an  arch,  unclasped. 
From  her  bare  shoulder  backward  borne; 
From  one  hand  drooped  a  crocus:  one  hand  grasped 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn. 

He  thro*  the  streaming  crystal  swam,  and  rolled 

Ambrosial  breaths  that  seemed  to  float 
In  lightwreathed  curls.    She  from  the  ripple  cold 
Updrew  her  sandalled  foot.' 

*  Or  else  flushed  Ganymede,*  etc  (as  now,  except  *  Over  * 

for  *  Above  '  in  4th  ]ine). 

Not  these  alone:  but  many  a  legend  fair. 

Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  nature  for  itself,  was  there 
Broidered  in  screen  and  blind. 

So  that  my  soul,  beholding  in  her  pride 

All  these,  from  room  to  room  did  pass; 
And  all  things  that  she  saw,  she  multiplied, 
A  manyucM  glass. 

And  being  Iwth  the  sower  and  the  seed, 

Romaining  in  herself  became 
All  that  she  saw,  Madonna,  Ganymede, 
Or  the  Asiatic  dame  — 

Still  changing,  as  a  lighthouse  in  the  night 
Changeth  athwart  the  gleaming  main, 

'  Thi^  stanza,  like  the  next  but  one,  was  omitted  in 
1S42.  The  hyphen  in  'far-off,'  as  in  occasional  in- 
stances beforo  and  after,  is  in  the  original  edition. 


From  red  to  yellow,  yellow  to  pale  wbito. 
Then  back  to  red  again. 

*  From  change  to  change  fbor  timea  witliiB  fki 

Tlie  brain  is  moulded,*  she  began, 
'  So  through  all  phaaea  of  all  ihooglii  I  oone 
luto  the  perfect  man.* 


In  1842  this  last 
lows:  — 


stanza  was  altered  as  ill- 


*  From  shape  to  shape  at  first  within  Uie 

The  brain  is  modell*d,*  atie  began, 

*  And  thro*  all  phases  of  all  thot^^  I 

Into  the  p^ect  man.* 

The  next  stanza  in  the  1833  Tolnme 
follows:  — 

*  All  Nature  widens  upward.     Evermore 

The  aimpler  essence  lower  lies: 
More  complex  is  more  perfect,  owning  mote 
Discourse,  more  widely  wise.* 

This  was  retained  in  1842  and  in  the  ntm- 
qaent  editions  down  t-o  1853,  when  the  preant 
three  stanzas  were  substitnted  for  this  iod  the 
preceding  one. 

The  next  stanza  In  1833,  and  until  1853,  w» 
as  follows:  — 

I  take  poaaession  of  men*s  minds  and  deeds. 

I  live  in  all  things  great  and  snudl. 
I  sit  apart  heading  no  forma  of  creeda, 
But  o(mtemplating  aU. 

The  1833  version  then  continued  thos:  — 

Four   ample  courta  there  were,    East,  West,  Sootk 
North, 
In  each  a  squarM  lawn  wberef  rom 
A  goldoi-gorgkl  dragon  qxmted  forth 
The  f(nmtain*a  diamond  foam. 

*A11  round  the  cool  green  courta,*  ^«.  (the  praNBt 
7th  stanza,  with  no  further  ctiange). 

From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell 

Over  the  black  rock  streamed  below 
In  stetimy  folds,  that,  floating  aa  they  fell, 
lit  up  a  torrentbow; 

And  round  the  roofs  ran  gilded  galleriee. 
That  gave  lanre  view  to  distant  lands, 
Tall  towns  [sic]  and  mounds,  and  close  hmwrnth  the 
skies 
Long  lines  of  amber  sands. 

Huge  incense-urns  along  the  balustrade, 

Hollowed  of  solid  amethyst. 
Each  with  a  different  odour  fuming,  made 
The  air  a  silver  mist. 

Far-off  't  was  wonderful  to  look  upon 

Those  sumptuous  towers  between  the  gleam 
Of  that  great  foambow  trembling  iii  the  mii<. 
And  the  argent  inoenae-ateam; 

And  round  the  terraces  and  round  the  walls. 

While  day  sank  lower  or  rose  higher. 
To  see  those  rails  with  all  their  knobs  and  WH^ 
Bum  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  daepeet  windows,  stained  and  traced. 

Burned,  like  slowflaming  crimson  fires. 
From  shadowed  grots  of  archea  interlaced. 
And  topped  with  frostlike  spires. 

s  Omitted  in  1842,  like  the  3d,  4th,  and  5Ui 
below. 
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fcowen  I  plMwd  mat  ImIU,*  etc  (33d 
snriae  unchangeu). 

phAired  MUton  Uke  an  angel  taU 
nuiM,  Bbakeepeare  Uaud  and  mild, 
tepremed  his  lipe,  and  from  the  wall 
aid  blind  Homer  smiled. 

rneath  f  resbcanred  in  cedarwood, 
lat  alike  in  form  and  face, 
of  erery  climate  stood, 
■others  of  one  race:  * 

10  sway  the  seasons  by  their  art, 
uld  all  nhapea  in  earth  and  sea; 
great  effort  build  the  human  heart 
earliest  infancy. 


B  sunpierced  OrieVs  coloured  flame 
al  Michael  Angelo 

>wn,  bold  Luther,  largebrowed  VeruUm, 
ing  of  thoee  who  know. 

^  the  bright  face  of  Calderoo, 
[)arid  touching  holy  strings, 
anuuweKn,  ana  alone, 
1  the  flower  of  kings, 

;h  fierce  Esekiel, 
Moses  by  tlie  Coptic  sea, 
rarca,  Utry,  and  Rl^>luM$l, 
OMtem  Confutzt^e: 

r  more  that  in  their  lifetime  were 
ling  fouutaiuheads  of  Change, 
;he  stone  shafts  glimmered,  blaioned  fair 
rare  raiment  stnmge. 

ikh  the  lights,*  etc.  (43d  stansa,  unchanged). 

tingale,*  etc  (44th  stansa,  unchanged). 

uid  murmuring,*  etc.  (46th  unchanged). 

ich  tropic  mountain,  that  infolds 
age,  from  flata  of  scattered  palms 
irongh  fire  gr(«t  zones  of  oUmate,  holda 
ead  in  snows  and  calms  — 

ir  own  delight  and  nothing  else 
iglorious,  gorgeous  smil  [iicl 
m1  between  the  nhining  oriels, 
mp  beyond  control;  * 

•  of  flaTorous  fruits  in  basket-twine 

,  upheapM,  crunhing  down 

ted    blooms  — all    taste  — grape,   goord    or 

i»  — 

och,  or  singlegrown  — 

ths,  aiid  Mich  as  brooding  Indian  heate 
lit  of  crimsoa  bloesoms  oeep, 
i  pulps  and  Juices,  sweets  from  sweets 
langed,  when  seawinds  sleepb 


wf  ul  chalices  of  curious  wine, 
■s  of  art  —  and  costly  Jam, 
hI  salrers.    Ere  young  night  diTtee 
ued  dying  day  with  stars, 

ireet  cloee  of  his  delirious  toils, 
irhite  streams  of  dasaling  gas, 
ind  fragrant  flames  of  fveoious  oUs 
of  purple  glass 


vtaaxa  and  the  next  ooe  omitted  in  1M2, 
M  and  3d  below, 
two  arsnfM,  with  thoee  deooribiiif  the  seas 


Ranged  on  the  fretted  woodwork  to  the  groond. 

Thus  her  intMise  untold  delight 
In  deep  or  Tivid  oolour,  smell  and  sound, 
Was  flattered  day  and  night. 

*  fiometlmea  the  riddle,*  etc  (the  present  Mth 

otherwise  unchanged). 

Of  f uU-sphered  contemplation.    Bo  three  yeart 
She  tluroTe,  but  00  the  fourth  she  fell,  etc. 

The  remaining  fWenty  stanxas  of  the  poem 
(57th  to  76th),  except  f6r  the  omiasion  of  one 
ttanza,  are  the  same  as  the  56th  to  74th  that 
now  end  it,  with  the  following  sligrht  changres:  — 

In  line  '247  *'  onward^loping  *  has  been  put  for 

*  downward-eloping;  *  in  l&l,  *  a  eotind  *  for  *  the 
sound,*  and  'rocks'  (retained  until  1A53)  for 

*  stones; '  and  in  288.  '  And  save  me  lest  I  die  * 
for  *  Dying  the  deatii  I  die.' 

Tlie  omitted  stanza  followed  the  present  58Ck 
C  Deep  dread,'  eto.)  and  read  thus:  — 

Who  bath  drawn  dry  the  fountains  of  delight. 

That  from  mv  deep  heart  erery  where 
Moved  in  my  blood  and  dwelt,  as  power  and  might 
Abode  in  Bampaon's  hairT 

In  the  1833  Tolnme  the  following  foot-not* 
(suppressed  in  1842)  appeared:  — 

*  >Vhen  I  first  conceived  the  plan  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  Art,  I  intended  to  have  introduced^  both 
sculptures  and  paintings  into  it;  but  it  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  thinfirs  to  devite  a  statue  in 
Terse.  Judge  whether  I  have  snooeeded  in  the 
statues  of  Elijah  and  Olympias:  — 

One  was  the  Tishbite  whom  the  raToa  fed, 

As  when  1m  stood  00  Carmel-steeps 
Willi  one  arm  stretched  out  bare,  and  mock*d  and  isid| 
'  Come,  cry  aloud  — he  sleeps  I  * 

Tall,  eager.  lean,  and  strong,  his  cloak  wind-borne 

BehiiMl,  his  forehead  heavenly-bright 
From  the  clear  marble  pouring  glorious  scorn, 
Lit  as  with  inner  light. 

One  was  Olympias:  the  floating  snake 

Roll*d  round  her  ankles,  round  her  waist 
Knotted,  and  folded  once  about  her  neck. 
Her  perfect  lipa  to  taste 

Round  by  the  shoulder  moved:  she  ■*fmhig  bUtbs 

Declined  her  head:  00  erery  side 
The  dragon*s  curres  melted  and  mingled  with 
The  woinan*s  youthful  |vide 

Of  rounded  limbs. 

Another  foot-note  gave  the  following  stanzas, 

*  expressive  of  the  ioy  wherewith  the  soul  con- 
templated the  resnlta  of  astronomical  experi- 
ment: *  — 

Hither,  when  all  the  deep  unsounded  skiea 
Shuddere*!  with  Milent  stars,  she  clomb, 
And  as  with  optic  glssnee  her  keen  eyes 
Pierced  through  the  mystic  done, 

Barioos  of  locM  matter  taking  forma, 
OTtiahee  of  flre,  hasy  gisams, 

ons  deligbU  of  the  palate  that  follow,  were  atraek  oat 
in  1842.  Compare  the  sunpreasjoii  of  the  similar  refers 
enr«  in  the  5th  stansa  (*  And  riohW  feast,*  etc.)  of  tba 
flrst  veraion.  The  poet  wisely  decided  to  sDow  his  loa* 
'  soul  *  none  bat  Intdlselasl  joys. 


Ii  dnlsd  t>j  Ub  tOm,  «U. 

In  Hi.  PalKTBTD'a  '  Lrriml  Poem*  bj;  Lord 
7eiuiTK>n '  tbaM  ibuBM  ara  leprinted  in  tl» 
Bote*  bj  tlw  pemtniaB  of  the  kothor;  but  the 
irliP"*^  -"-"-  It  reitiaed  thai:  — 


"Aa  tvo  nMNMiB  <■(  Han  had  fa«an  dIwo*ered 
■iiMin  the  pcMwdiaf  ■!  ■iim  wan  writtan;  and 
thapo«itianofthaKi«atBebaUIa(M«BiamDre 
aooontelj  gmm.  It  will  ba  mdantaod  tiut 
tha  two  OMMwe*  an  ■{*««  a*  nrinted  ia  the 
■fllaa  of  1833  (ud  i>  Mr.  Pa^T*'*  book), 
tha  itaiiiaa  bsby  IneaaiplBta  then  as  bcra. 

liaaaO.  AwTkem  taOm  wind.  When  the 
^AitUi'fiB;  Badnndeol  tha  ohTe-tne  learea  ia 
tatnad  np  b;  tha  wind. 

liiM  S6.  Babe  in  am.  The  leTiewen  of 
the  1333  Tolume  ridiculed  tbii  phnoe,  oom- 
Jianng  it  witb  the  ' Uniw  in  rwt'  of  tha 


'Ithl^cE^bi 


LiDa  tl3.  Indian  Cama.  The  Hinda  p>d  of 
loTa.  the  ladiaii  Cupid,  who  ia  aometinifa  rep- 
mentad  aa  ridine  by  nif^t  on  a  parrot,  or 
torr.  Compare  AJfred^s  poem.  '  Lore.'  ia  '  Po- 
enu  hj  Two  Bmthera '  (Sth  and  Uth  staoias,  p. 
!7«  above). 

LJnellT.  SiPtrt  Europa'i  matitU  bieiB.  Some 
edition*  misprint  *  lilua    for  '  blew.' 

Unel3T.    The  Ionian  father  of  the  rat.     Ho- 

lina  164.  TTic  Jint  q^  thott  tcho  tnoin.  The 
«ditioa  of  1833  ban  the  foot-nole:  '  XI  nuuatro 
di  eolor  chi  sanno.     Daale.  Ii\f.  iii.* 

line  174.  Here  the  poet  (aa  in  "The  Princeaa.' 
t.  318:  -  Rapt  in  her  aong ')  foUowa  ancient  fa- 
ble rather  than  modem  omitholo^  in  makiiq; 
the  musical  bird  feminine;  bat  ia  'The  Oar- 
denoi'a  Danghler  '  he  is  true  to  the  latter:  — 


M  ofihtlonle 
•Jte  Urd  otity. 


Ijne  SS.  God,  before  arXoii  roer  lie  bar*,  rlr-. 
Tbia  ii  borrowed  trani  an  eaaa;  b;  Arthar  Hal- 
bm,  entitled  '  Theodicna  Noxisrima '  laee  his 
■■Kemaim.' p,  ;«a):  '1  believe  that  rvdemplinn 
IS  QDiTennl  in  no  far  oa  it  left  no  obatarle  be- 
tween man  and  God  bat  roan's  own  will;  that 
indeed  ia  in  the  power  of  Ood'i  eleotioB,  with 


whom  aloae  reat  the  abjHnal  amtta  tt  pova- 
alit]'.' 

Line  3^  Witlt  dit»-/naed  farJK^  if. 
'  Dim-A«t*ed '  haa  bean  Tanmdr  sxnlaisrf, 
bat  I  have  the  poet'a  aatbotity  £»  ttatoc  lb 

Pan  «.  Ladt  Ci.ax&  Txn  urn  V^ 

In  the  Tth  atwm  Ike  Km  "Aa  ^^m 

Adam  aDdhJa  wifa' waachaaKod&i  MaQHb' 

StMt  aditicaa  to  *lk  oa^  aid  HdHM 
hia  wife,' bat  tha  orWpd  mkHw  Elw 


oS 


47.    Tn  IQt  Quxnr. 


thia  poam.  Tha  3d  lina  had  arit^a^r  'tta 
hljtbe  New  Tear.'  lotbaSd  atava'n'vM 
uwd  for  '  Ton,'  aa  in  a  doiea  or  nun  |dac«  it 
the  '  MewYear'i  Ere.'  Line  53  becao  al  £n> 
with  'The  majr  apon  the  blackthorn;'  bwTT 
was  '  Ye  'U  kua  me,  mj  own  mother,  apdaBf 
oheek  and  brow;'  and  line  93  waa '  Gocidi^^ 
aweet  mother:  call  me  when  it  tiinlw  to  dm. 
Iq  the  '  Conolnaion,'  linea  107,  US  waa  m^ 

But  itiU  It  ouil  b>  lo^.  Botker,  bitea  I  hi  » 


In  line  113  ' taa|ht '  and  'ahow'd'  bar*  bM 
tnuKpoaed;  Usa  191  had  'eoiDaa*  fbr'a^Hs;' 
Rod  142  had  '  many  waatUer.' 

Pap  SI.   Tax  LoTO^'EAnM. 

Ijne  Tth  waa  oriBiaaUy  'AboTe  tha  nllir 
boraed  the  Eolden  moon; '  and  line  16  vM 
'  Thre«  thnndercloTan  thnmea  of  oldaat  aaov.' 
The  6th  itamn  in  the  '  Choric  Song '  waa  mUd 
in  184'.';  aud  line  H6  had  at  firat  '  worn  out  witb 
man;  wan.'  The  neit  Btanis  began  '  Or^nfri 
on  IflTtah  beds  of  amaranth  and  moK; '  bw  «• 
had  eyelids'  for  'eydid;'  and  line  !«  W 
'  Only  W  watch  and  ace.'  etc.  The  lit  Bne  i 
the  next  ataoia  11(10)  bad  'the  flowerr  paak* 
for  ■  the  barren  peak.' 

From  '  We  have  had  enoafdi  of  action,'  etc 
(ion)  to  the  end,  the  onginal  reading  w«  ■* 
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On  the  line  (11  of  the  introdnction).  "Slow 


""^m™  I  i>u  about  twenty  or  tuenty-ono  I 
vent  nn  a  toor  to  the  Pyreaeea.  Lying  snione 
those  monntaini  before  a  vaCerfall  tliat  cunnv^ 
down  one  tbaiwand  or  twelve  hundred  feet.  I 
sketched  it  {arcoidiuB  to  my  anatom  tbenj  iu 
these  words:  — 

Hcnr-dnipplng  relli  of  tfainneit  Uwn. 

When  I  printed  this,  a  ontiii  informed  me  that 
"  lawn  wna  the  material  used  in  theaCret  tc  imi- 
tale  a  waterfall,"  and  ^racioiuly  added,  "  Mr. 
T.  shoDld  not  BO  to  the  Wrds  of  a  theatre,  bat 
to  nature  henelf  for  hk  BuggeBtiana."  And  I 
Aai/ eooe  to  nnture  henelf . 

'  1  think  it  is  amout  point  whether  —  if  1  hjul 
known  how  that  elTect  was  prudutied  on  the 
■Ikge  —  I  should  havo  Tentnred  to  publish  the 

Peter  Bayno  ('  Lemons  from  Mr  Masters.' 
Americaa  ed.,  IMTil)  remarks:  'Whoever  has 
seen  a  atream  in  its  midsummer  slenderness  of 
Tolame.  fiUinR  down  a  front  of  tutk  dirided 
into  staps  or  ledges,  will  admit  tliat  no  words 


cision.  TheFallinKfon,  forr 
cascade  on  one  of  the  uffluPiit 
Whitbr  — ^orda  a  realiiatin 
"  slow-droTiirine  veil  of  thinni 
at  once,  when  I  law  It  last  * 


literal  or  a  more  8i- 

pressiTe  desfription.' 

In  line  li  of  tiie  '  Chnidc  Sonc '  ('  Than  tired 
eyelids  Dpon  tired  eyes  'I  aU  the  EnKlish  edi- 
tions print  '  tir'd '  iu  both  places,  ocmtrary  to 
the  poet's  rule  not  to  use  the  apostrophe  when 
the  Terb  ends  in  e.  This  might  snnrest  that  he 
meant  tn  have  the  word  prunonnced  Ha  ■  mono- 
syUnbte.  but  nobody  with  an  ear  fur  rhythm 
would  read  it  »ii.  I  askifl  Ixntl  Tnnnwon  why 
he  piiuted  it  with  Urn  apuatruphe,  luid  iut  t»- 


lisbman  woidd;  hut  he  aajd  be  was  ni 
that. 

PufceS.^  A  Drbau  or  Faik  Womkb. 

Li  die  1S33  yolume  the  poem  beean  with  thsw 
four  itanzaa,  omittsd  in  184^:  — 

Ai  wben  i  man,  that  s^li  In  s  faaUDcn. 

DownlDokiDg  has  lbs  solid  uhlrilnR  itrsiinfl 
Ureaoi  Irom  bntesth  him  b  tiie  broH  blue  Doon,^ 

Gin*.  nibjlUe  tb 

ao.  liftwl  blKh.  th 

BIf  IKT  thro'  Mrrrt  iplcndDun  Duniiiuui  Mill, ' 
Sd(|>oU<>d,nurfssrstaf>U, 

Hssrlng  apart  the  echoes  of  bli  luns. 
While  I  flpoka  thus,  tbs  ncHliiinBi],  meipory. 

Who*  glorj  will  not  die.'     *  *  ' 

Tlie  next  four  atanioa  ■»  the  fonr  that  now 
beRin  the  poem,  and  have  not  been  altered. 
Then  fallow  these  two  stanms,  amitt«d  in 


u  tunted  to  «beia 


iiwiU 


And  wbother  Clierc  were  say  means  wbaeby. 
In  sama  Iu  litatinui.  the  gentlu  miod 

01  lule  suoDg  muikiud. 

In  the  nen  Ihirty-one  slAnzas  the  only  chaneea 
Lrelhefollowiue:  — 

In  line  23  ■pasn'd'  was  at  first  'scream'd;' 
n  lil>-Tl  '  Growths  oE '  was  '  Clsspine,'  and 
Their  humid  '  was  '  Its  twined.' 

Line  106  nntil  1#I4  was  '  Which  yet  to  nsmo 
nyspirit  loathes  and  feats.' 

The  2Hth  staiua  was  originally:  — 


Due  dnw  s  sharp  kaUe  thro'  tuy  leader  thrust 
Blowly,  —  sad  nothing  more. 

This  was  ridiculed  by  Lockhart  (Scott's  aon- 
iii-Uw)  in  the  *  quarteriy  Review,'  July,  ISXi: 
'  What  toaehing  sunplicity  I  What  gvnuine  pv 
thofll  Hf.  ™t  mi)  Iftroot  — BOtAiHff  mart  I  One 
mijfht  indeed  ask  iduit  mare  tht  leould  Antie.' 
Some  critics  have  suppoaed  that  this  led  the 
poet  to  alter  the  stanza;  bnt  he  allowed  it  to 
stand  in  l>^'i  and  for  at  least  ten  yean  more. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  alteration  was  made 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  claraicnl  story.  It  is 
not  now  paid  that  Iphiifenia's  throat  trru  cut; 
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may  be,  the  critics  are  divided  on  the  question 
vhtither  the  alteration  is  for  the  better.  For 
myself  I  must  confess  that  I  was  troubled  by 
the  change  from  the  first  person  to  the  third 
in  *  The  bright  death  quivered  at  die  victim^s 
throat/  until  the  poet  explained  it  to  me  thus: 
^Tlie  high  masts  flickered,  the  crowds,  the 
shore,  the  whole  landskip  shook,  the  bright 
death  quivered,  everything  reeled  before  her  — 
even,  perhaps,  her  own  personality.' 
After  140  the  early  version  goes  on  thus :  — 

By  him  great  Pompey  dwarfs  and  snffera  pain, 

A  mortal  man  before  immortal  Mara; 
The  glories  of  great  Juliaa  lapse  and  wane, 

AikI  ahrink  from  suns  to 


That  man,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew, 

Ma8t  touched  my  fancy.    O  !  what  dsys  and  nights 
We  had  in  Egypt,  erer  reaping  new 

Harvest  of  ripe  delights, 

Realmdrainli^  revels  I    life  waa  one  long  feast 
What  wit!   what  words!  what  sweet  words,  only 
made 

Less  sweet  by  the  kiss  that  broke  *em,  liking  best 
To  be  so  richly  staj'ed  I 

What  dainty  strifes,  when  freeh  from  war*s  slsrms, 

My  Hercules,  my  gallant  Antouy, 
My  moiled  captain,  leapt  into  my  arms. 

Contented  there  to  dSe. 

And  in  those  arms  he  died;  I  heard  mv  name 
8igh*d  forth  with  life:  then  I  shook  off  all  fear; 

O  what  a  little  snake  stole  Cnpsar's  fame  I 
What  else  waa  left  7  look  here. 


All  this  portion  of  the  pocra  remained  without 
alteration  until  \'<ir>, 

Stanz;is  -WV-T'i  (lines  l.'»7-l?>iS>  <«tand  a^  in  l>^r.:<. 
except  that  line  Va\  hiuX  oriinnally 'ToucliM  ' 
for  '  .Struck: '  line  22  had  *  in  his  den; '  and  the 
reading  in  2t)7,  2«>s  was:  — 

Ere  I  saw  her  that  in  her  latest  trance 
Claspi^I  her  dead  fathcr*a  heart  [«iV],  or  Joan  of  Arc, 
etc. 

Line  27.  Tfie  tortoise  crrrjnnn  to  the  wall. 
That  is,  X\w  t>stiuio  of  ancient  warfare. 

Line  ."►l.  In  an  old  \cooil.  This  is  like  Dante's 
*8elva  <»8cur.i,'  and.  as  P:dgTiive  notes,  is  'an 
iina^e  of  the  pjLst.' 

Lino  >v.  ^l  liidy.  Helen,  *  the  Greek  woman  ' 
of  *  <T]none.* 

Lino  liMt.  Onf  that  stood  hisidt'.     Inliig:enin. 

Line  127.  A  qmfn,with  swarthy  rhttk-s.  'Fhe 
port  de<4rribes  linr,  as  Miakesi>eare  do^-s  (*  -Vn- 
tony  aiul  (  leopatra,'  i.  o.  2S',  'with  Ph<i*hiis' 
ainorous  ninches  black; '  but  the  r»'ference  to 
*tlu»  polished  arjrcnt  of  her  bn.'a8t '  below  il.'>; 
shows  that  lie  did  not  forpet  her  Hellenic  orijrin. 
Shi»  was  th«'  dau)|jhter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  and  a 
Lidv  of  Pont  us. 

Line  l.V\  Of  thf  other.     That  i<».  Octavius. 

Line  2.V.».  To  Fulri'^'s  waist.  Cleopatra  puts 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  her  paramour  Antony 
for  that  of  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Kosamond's 
paramour. 

Line  2rv."i.  Thf  raptain  of  nn/  drfnms.  Ve- 
«us,  the  Diominj;  star,  —  the  leader  or  in;i^pi^er 


of  the  poet's  dreams  of  fair  womea,  haaA 
the  fairest  of  her  sex.  This  interpnttdoi. 
given  in  my  ^  Select  Poems  of  Tennjaoo,*  is 
1^$84,  was  dispnted  by  some  critios,  wba  wtf- 
posed  the  son  to  be  meant;  bat  Lord  TesByios 
afisured  me  that  I  was  right.  The  sob  baa  sot 
risen,  but  the  morning  star  is  up,  and  the  dm 
is  broadening  and  brisrhtening  in  the  eatt. 

Line  266.  Ufr  who  dasp'd  in  ktr laat  trana^at. 
Margaret  R<:^r,  the  dangfater  of  iw  Thoni 
More.  After  his  ezeeation  his  head  was  ei- 
posed  on  London  Bridge,  but  die  obtuned  |»e^ 
mission  to  take  it  down,  and,  after  pmsmiM 
it  as  a  |>recious  relic  till  her  death,  was  bsnt 
with  it  in  her  arms. 

Line  269.  Or  her  who  knew  thai  Love  earn  i«s- 
quish  Ikatk,  etc.  Eleanor,  ^aeen  of  Edward  L 
of  England,  who  aooompainied  her  hnsband  n 
the  Holy  Land  in  12ti».  There  he  was  stabbed 
in  the  arm  with  a  dagger  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  poisoned;  and  Eleanor  instantly  ap- 
plied her  lips  to  the  wound  and  sucked  the  Uood 
until  the  surgeons  were  ready  to  dress  it^ 

Page  5.H.    The  Blackbird. 

The  only  changes  from  the  earlier  TeraioB  an 
in  the  1st  line  of  the  'M.  stanza,  which  ofkiaallj 
was  *  Tet  tho'  I  spared  thee  kith  and  kis.* 


brawling 
ing  thee  at  all,'  etc. 
The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

Unchanged  except  in  the  1st  line,  which  orici' 
nally  had  "  winter's  snow,^  and  the  5th  lia^  of 
the  r»th  stanza,  which  had  *one  o'clock.*  — a 
curious  slip.  (>f  conrse  the  poet  knew  tlist  i**:-* 
year  ends  at  nndnii^ht;  bnt  for  the  monir-m  h« 
seems  to  have  thonjrht  of  otif  o'clorl-  as  thf»  l«?- 
^nninj^:  instead  of  the  end  of  the  ./i>s<  hovr'ia 
the  new  rear. 

Pajreok    ToJ.  S. 

Addressed  to  James  Sp^ddimj.  The  2d 
stanza  originally  bepran  *  My  heart  this  knn»^ 
ledge.'  etc.,  w  ith  '  it '  for  *  1 '  in  the  next  lir-. 
The  ^th  stanza  had  *  mild  *  for  *  b<jld; '  the  llth 
had  '  stmken  '  for  *  fallen; '  the  14th,  *  mv  taS- 
lets  '   for   '  the   letters: "  the   U>th.    *  holy '  for 

*  only;  '  and  the  17th,    Althongh  to  calm  ro'i  I 
would  take.' 

Page  C*K    On  a  MomyFR. 

The    2d    stanza    had    ut    first    *  hums'   for 

*  hummM.* 

*  Yor  ASK  ME  WHY.'  etc. 

A  writer  in  the  'British  Quarterly  Kevi*"** 
for  October,  isso  (vol.  72,  p.  2^2 »,  says  f  h  it  thi? 
and  the  two  following  poems  were  iViM'd  v\m^n 
a  speech  delivered  by  a  friend  of  the  p«vt** 
<  James  Sp<»ddini;,  accordiu'j-  to  oth»»r!«  who  hive 
told  the  story  I  before  the  Cambridee  I'nioD 
when  the  young  men  were  at  the  Univer«»?T. 
Lord  Tennyson,  however,  wrote  me:  *T1# 
speech  at  the  Cambridge  Union  is  purely  mythi- 
cal; at  least  I  n»'ver  heard  it.  .indf  no  poem  cf 
mine  was  ever  founded  upon  it.' 

In  line  11  the  original  reading  w.is.  *  Wh-fT" 
freedom  broadens  slowly  down.'  The  chanze 
was  evidently  made  to  avoid  the  juxtapostioa 
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t,  which  Teimyaoii  pardoiUarl^  dii- 
d  note  on  '  In  Memoriain/  xl.  hne  6. 
>  SAT  Freedom  on  tbr  heights.' 
h  sUnza  '  Who,  Godlike,  grasps  the 
• '  does  not  allude  to  Neptune  with 
,  hut  to  Jove  with  his  thunderbolts 
fulmina  ^;,  —  an  explanation  oon- 
Lord  Tennyson. 

*  Love  thou  tht  Lakb/  etc. 
t  reading  in  line  71  was  *  the  boasting 
laid.' 

EifOLAirD  AND  Amsbioa  IN  17A2. 
D|g  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  (*  Biblio- 
Tennyson/  1896),  this  poem  wan  '  con- 

0  an  American  newspaper  in  1872.' 
The  Epic:  Mokte  d^Arthur. 

retouched  since  1842.    The  *  Morte 

has  been  incorporated,  with  no  other 

an  the  omission  of  a  sinf^le  line  CSir 

the  last  of  aU  his  knuchte ').  in  'The 

1  Arthur.'  the  last  of  the  '  Idvlls  of 
'  but  it  has  continued  to  be  included, 
iriifinal  introduction  and  conclusion, 
ipiete  editions  of  Tennjrson. 

m  was  written  as  early  as  1833,  as  ol- 
it  in  the  correspondence  of  that  year 
'  vol.  i.  pp.  12*»,  131)  clearly  prove. 
o  years  earlier  than  the  mention  of  it 
r,  quoted  on  p.  2iri  above. 

^What  came  of  that  f '    *  You  know,' 
(;,  etc.    The  original  reading  was :  — 

)  of  that?'    *Tou  know,*  MidFrukkf^be 

Klnir  Arthur  in  the  fire  *— 
me,  etc 

Remodel  model*  f  these  twelve  booki 
c.     Originally  thus:  — 

•1  modeU  rather  than  the  Ufa  T 

lae  twelve  boolu  of  mlDo  (to  My  the  truth) 

Jnt  Homeric  ecboaa,  etc 

'.    With  diamond  sparkg.    The  read> 
K53  was  *  diamond  studs.' 
1.    This  way  and  that  dividing  the 
f.    Compare  Virgil,  *  >Eneid,'  iv.  28fi: 
limum  nunc  hoc  oelerem,  nunc  dividit 

Line  134.  Across  the  ridge,  and  paced 
mere.    This  line  was  added  in  1853. 
,   The  Gardener's  DAunHTEB. 
f  change  since  1842  is  '  faltering '  for 
n  line  230. 
.  Dora. 

)m  is  remarkable  for  the  complete  ab- 
i^irative  language  and  every  form  of 
tion,'  —  unless  possibly  the  repetition 

The  nwpem  reaped, 
M  ■OB  fen,  and  all  the  Und  waa  dark, 

called. 

.   Walking  to  the  MaiIm 

the  poem  began  thus:  — 

B  flad  I  walked.    How  freih  the  oountry 

I 

laotiaf  wlnre  thia  hywsy  Jdns 


James.  Taa. 

JoAa.  And  when  doea  thia  come  by? 

James.  The  mail  7  at  one  o*olock. 

John.  Whatiaitnowt 

James.  A  quarter  to. 

John.  Whoae  booae  ia  that  I  ass 

Beyond  the  water  rnUla  T 

James.  BIr  Kdward  Head*a: 

But  he  *■  abroad;  the  phuje  ia  to  he  eold. 

Line  22.    Y<m  saw  the  mofi,  eU,    UntU  18(? 
the  reading  was  as  follows:  — 

James.  Tou  mw  the  man  hut  yeatorday: 
Be  pick*d  the  pebble  from  your  horae^a  toot. 
Hia  houae  waa  haunted  by  a  iolly  f  boat 
l%at  rummaged  like  a  rat.    Ko  aervant  atay*d. 

Line  72.    I  myself.    Originally,  *  I  that  am.* 
Line  78.    We  paid  in  person^  etc.    The  read- 
ing in  1842  was:  — 

We  paid  in  peraon,  acored  upon  the  part 
Whieh  cheruba  want.    He  luul  a  aow,  air. 

Page  77.  Edwin  Morris. 
For  line  22,  *  finished  to  the  finger-nail,'  com- 
pare Horace,  *  Satires,'  i.  t.  32:  — 

Capitoqua  aimul  Footeiaa,  ad  ungnsm 
Factuahomo. 

Line  78.  Shcdl  not  Love  to  sie,  etc,  Compan 
Gatollus,  *  Carmina,'  sly.:  — 

Hoc  ttt  dixit.  Amor,  ainiatrara  ut  SBtSi 
Dextram  atemuit  approl>aUouem. 

lane  110.  The  sweet-gale.  The  Myrica  Gale^ 
a  uirub  growing  in  marshes  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope, called  *  sweet-gale '  from  its  aromatic  odor. 

Page  82.  The  Talximo  Oak. 

Since  1842  only  two  slight  changes  have  beea 
made:  *  For  ah  I  my  friend,  tne  days  were 
brief '  (line  M)  instead  of  '  For  oh  I  the  Dryad- 
days  were  brief; '  and  *  The  murmurs  of  the 
dmm  and  fife '  (line  215)  for  *  The  whispers  of 
the  drum  and  fife.'  

Line  47.  Blti^  Uarry.  Henry  VHI.:  his 
danehter  Elizabeth  being  the  *  man-minded  off- 
set '^of  the  next  stanza. 

line  54.  Till  that  wild  wind  wsade  work,  etc. 
The  violent  storm  of  the  night  when  Cromwell 
died.  The  oak,  as  an  old  Tory,  sneers  at  Crom- 
well, who,  as  some  say,  was  a  nrewer. 

Line  63.  In  teacup-times  qf  hood  and  hoop,  etc 
The  days  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  aneoted 
pastoral  poetry  hit  off  in  the  next  stanza  was  in 
vogue. 

Dne  181.  I,  rooted  here  awumg  the  aroves.  etc. 
Only  a  botanist  can  appreciate  the  blended  po- 
etry and  science  of  this  stanza. 

Line  291.  That  Thessalian  (growth,  etc.  Tha 
oak  grove  at  Dodona  (in  Epirus,  not  in  the 
neighboring  Thessalpr),  where  the  black  dove, 
flying  from  Thebes  m  Egypt,  aliehted  and  pro- 
claimed that  there  an  oimcM  of  Jupiter  shoold 
be  established. 

Page  85.  LovK  and  Dutt. 

The  only  change  since  1842  fexoept  *  who  *  for 
*  that'  in  fine  75)  is  in 85-90,  which  then  read:  — 

Should  my  ahadow  eroaa  thv  thoof  hta 
Too  aadly  for  thair  peace,  ao  not  it ' 
Woe  eslmer  heois  in 
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If  Qiif  orgotten  I  ahoold  it  cro«  thy  drMuna, 

80  might  it  oome  lika  one  that  loolu  content,  tte. 

Page  87.^  The  Golden  Yeab. 

The  origixial  reading  in  lines  5-8  was:  — 

And  found  him  in  LUnberii;  mnd  that 
He  told  me;  for  I  benter'd  liim,  etc 

Llanberis,  a  village  to  the  northwest  of  Snow- 
don,  is  one  of  the  points  from  which  the  monn- 
tain  is  ascended.  On  *  the  counter  side,'  or  the 
oppoute  side  of  the  Talle^,  are  the  lakes,* 
iJyn  Padam  and  Llyn  Pens,  and  beyond  them 
the  heights  of  £lidyr-f ach  (2&50  feet)  and  Eli- 
djr-fawr  (9033  feet). 

Line  IS.  Catch  me  who  can,  etc.  Alluding  to 
a  familiar  children's  game. 

Line  l!9.  Sea*  thai  daily  gain  upon  the  shore. 
Compare  SluJcespeare,  *  Sonnet '  G4.  5:  — 

Wlien  I  bsTO  eeen  the  hungry  oceea  gmin 
▲dTmntege  on  the  lEingdou  erf  the  altore,  etc. 

Line  45.  Clear  qf  tolL  There  is  to  be  nniver- 
■al '  free  trade '  in  this  '  raod  time  coming.' 

Line  63.  0*erflourith-a  with  the  hoary  clema- 
tit.  Covered  with  the  flowen  of  the  Clematis 
vitalba,  the  *  traveller's  joy '  of  *  Aylmer*s 
Field.' 

Line  7(>.  From  Ut^fto  b/ii^.  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Tennyson,  commenting  on  this 
and  other  passages,  he  savs:  *  Vff,  ^  gives 
almost  exactly  the  echo  of  the  blasting  as  I 
heard  it  from  the  counter  side  to  that  of  Snow- 
don.' 

Page  88.  Ultsseb. 

When  reading  "  In  Meraoriam '  to  Mr. 
Kuowles,  the  poet  said:  *  It  is  a  very  impersonal 
poem  as  well  as  personal .  There  is  more  about 
myself  in  **  Ulysses,'*  which  was  written  under 
the  sense  of  loss  and  that  all  had  gone  by,  but 
that  still  life  must  be  fought  unt  to  the  end. 
It  was  more  written  with  the  feeling  of  his  loss 
upon  me  than  many  poems  in  **  In  Memo- 
nam.''  ' 

Line  10.  Tht  rainy  Hyades.  Compare  Virgil, 
*  ^'¥!neid,*  i.  74j^:  *  Areturum,  pluviasque  Ilya- 
das,  geminosque  Triones.* 

Line  10.  Delight  of  battle.  Peter  Bayne  re- 
fers to  this  as  *  a  superb  traiLslation  of  the  certa- 
minis  gaudia  of  the  Latin  poet.' 

Pmre  8l>.  TiTHONi'8. 
^  When  it  was  published  in  the  *  Comhill  Maffr- 
zine  '  Thackeray  was  the  editor,  and  was  very 

Eroud  of  having  secured  the  poem.  The  first 
ne  was  originally  '  Ay  me  I  ay  me  I  the  woods 
decay  and  fall;  *  and  line  \^3  had  *  and  that  wild 
team.* 

Line  25.    The  silver  star.    The  mominer-star. 

Line  62.  Like  that  stranoe  song  1  heard  Apollo 
sing^  etc.    See  note  on  *  (Enoue,   lines  3i»,  4LK 

Page  90.   LocK.sLEY  Hall. 

In  line  3  the  original  rt-uding  was  *  and  round 
Oe  gables.' 

Line  4.  Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland,  etc. 
The  construction  of  'gleams'  has  been  much 
disputed.  I  always  regarded  it  as  referring  to 
the  curlews,  which  in  flying  over  the  hall  might 
teem  like  drear}-  gleams  in  the  aky;  and  I  was 


gratified  when  this  explanation  (ptiotad  ia  mf 
^Seleet  Poems  of  Toinyaoo '  in  1W4)  was  ooa- 
firmed  and  aptly  illustrated  by  I^.  Haam 
Howard  Fnmess,  who  says  (in  a  private  WcMt 
which  he  permits  me  to  quote  here):  '  The  e»> 
lews  have  dusker  backs,  iwlistinguishabfe  il 
twilight,  but  wluta  breasts,  and  as  theyiivii 
coveys  are  not  noticed  until  onwheeKngtabiy 
show  for  a  moment  these  *^gle«Diins  **  ~ 
I  saw  them  first  when  I  was  ridinr  at 
across  the  drea^  plain  of  La  Manrna  ia  S* 
and  I  oould  n't  imagine  what  theae 
flakes  of  light  were  until  I  happened  to  «t  a 
flock  near  at  hand,  when  I  invcduntarily  •>- 
chumed  *' Locksley  HaU ! "  and  the  fine^«ch 
had  long  puzxled  me  was  explained.'  Bat  Lori 
Tennyson  afterwards  wrote  me  that  tbe  gleam 
are  not  curlews  at  alL  and  that  *  drearfgUuu 
Jlyina  is  put  absolutely  —  while  dieary  glsaBi 
are  nying.' 

Dr.  Fumess  also  sent  me  two  unpahfiihei 
stanzas  of  '  Lockaley  Hall '  which  Mrs.  Keabh 
transcribed  many  years  ago  into  his  eopv  of  thi 
edition  of  1842.  They  were  inaerted  after  tk 
llHh  stanza  (*  And  our  spirits  roshM  together,* 
etc.),  and  were  as  followa:  — 


In  the  hall  there  it  s  picture.  Amy's 

neck, 
HH>py  children.  In  a  sanbesm,  ritttng  oa  the  ribi  rf 

wreck. 

In  my  life  there  is  s  pictare,  the  who  clsBp*d  my  MCk 

il  flowxi. 
I  am  left  within  the  ahadow,  rittii«  on  the 


Since  these  were  first  printed  in  the  3d  editioB 
of  the  *  Select  Poems,  the  poet  has  introdocHi 

,   them,  with  slight  changes,  in  *'  Locksley  Hall 

'  Sixty  Years  After.' 

Line  9.  Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  or^ 
tooks  the  sandy  tracts.  This  is  the  ori^ioil 
reading,  altered  in  the  *'  Selections '  of  1^4.'^  to 
'  Locksley  Hall,  that  half  in  ruins  overlooks,' 
etc. 

Line  7<>.  That  a  sorrow^ s  croim  of  sorrow ^  etc 
This  is  from  Dante,  *  Inferno,'  v.  121:  — 

NeMon  ma^nnor  dolore 
Che  ricordarM  del  tempo  felloe 
Nella  miaeria. 

Line  162.  Swings  the  trailer  from  the  cng. 
Originally  *  droops  the  trailer.'  etc. 

Line  182.  Let  the  great  world  spin  far  erer,  etc. 
Originally,  *  Let  the  peoples  spin.'  etc.  Tbt 
next  line  had  *  the  world  '  for  *  tne  globe.' 

Line  1H4.  A  cycle  of  Cathay.  *  Cycle  '  is  nsed 
of  course  for  an  indefinitelv  lonir  period,  or  an 
cif:*i:  but  some  criticaster  has  plumed  himself 
upon  the  discovery  that  a  Chmese  *cvcle*  b 
less  than  fifty  years  (I  forget  the  precise  length  ; 
and  somebody  else  takes  the  cycle  to  bo  tk 
Platonic  '  great  year.' 

Page  0.').  GoDiVA. 

The  old  story  on  which  the  poem  is  founded 
is  thus  told  hv  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  hk  '  An- 
tiquities of  Warwickshire,'  1^  :  *  The  Coun- 
tess Godiva,  bearing  an  extraordinary  afTeetioB 
to  this  place  [Coventry],  often  and  earnestly  be> 
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ioaeht  bar  huBboix]  that,  for  tlie  love  of  God 

and  tha  Blessed  VifBin,  he  would  free  it  from 
that  erievDiia  sflrviiada  whereunlo  it  wna  sab- 
TL'Ctj  but  he,  lahakiDE  herfer  importntting  hlui 
m  a  luannemo  incon«isUiit  vith  his  profit,  oum- 
miuided  that  she  ihoald  theooeforward  forbeni 
to  luOTS  therein ;  yet  sba,  out  of  her  wonumisb 
pertinsL'itj,  coDtinaed  lo  solicit  him,  iimoniDuh 
that  hti  tuid  her  if  shij  Tuold  ride  on  borseback 
uakttd  from  one  end  of  the  Iowd  to  tba  other, 
iu  si^ht  of  all  the  people,  he  would  Enkiit  her 
r^Quest.  Wbereunto  die  replied,  "  But  will  ye 
inve  me  leats  to  do  ao  ?  "  And  be  replyinE 
V.  y "  il'- Ll,.  1 — 1„ , :„*„a  J„,r 


s."  the  nohte  lady,  upon  an  appointed  doj, 
ju  boneback  luikad,  witb  her  luhir  loose,  so 
it  covered  all  her  body  but  her  legs;  and 


thus  performing  her  journey, 
joi  to  ber  husband,  who  thereupon  granted  to 
tJie  inhabitants  a  ohajter  of  freedom,  ...  In 
memory  whereof  tbe  picture  of  him  and  his 
lady  wu  set  ap  in  ■  south  window  of  Trinity 
Church  in  tbis  oity.  about  Itichord  II.'s  time, 
hia  rigbt  hand  holding  a  chatter  with  these 
vords  written  thereon  ;  — 


!•  is  said  that  the  inhnbitants  all  withdrew 
from  tlie  streets  aud  from  their  windows  while 
tbe  lady  was  passing  tbroilffli  the  city^  but  one 
man,  a  tailor,  could  not  resist  tbe  tempWtion 
to  look  forth.  }{e  was  struck  blind  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  this  diiy  the  etEtry  of  '  Peeping 
Tom  '  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house 
at  the  eomerof  Hertford  Street  an  amaniuuent 
oC  hia  diKraee. 

Tbe  '  Processioi]  of  Lady  Oodiva,'  said  to 
hare  been  inatitnted  to  commemorate  the  sei^ 
vice  abe  rendered  Coventry,  ho*  been  satisfac- 
torily proved  to  have  originated  in  the  reign  of 
CfaarlesII.  Itwas  keptnp  annuaUyuntii  IN2tI, 
and  baa  been  reprudnoed  several  times  iHUce. 
la  its  palmy  days  it  was  graced  by  the  preaenoe 
of  the  civic  aathorities,  and  was  attended  with 
great  pomp  and  diaplav.  Lady  Godiva  waa 
reprecented  by  a  beautiful  woman  dreued  in 
a  closely  fitting  suit  of  flesh-coloured  material. 
She  was  nreiwded  by  tbe  city  guards  in  old 
armor  with  a  band  of  music,  and  followed  by 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  aheriffs,  the  onoient 
companies  and  benefit  sovieties  of  the  city  witb 
their  inaignia  and  deoorationa.  other  banda  of 
mnaic,  and  various  hiatorical  and  mytbolngical 

Line  3.  'Thtthrertallipim.  That  of  Si.  Mi- 
chael's Chursh,  a«  feet  Mgh  (hnUt  i:iT3-I.'i%), 
that  of  Trinity  (^borcb,  23T  feet  high  (bailt 
WM-Xmi.  to  rrrplaoe  one  blown  down  in  16641, 
and  that  of  Chriat  Church,  which  originally  be- 
lobged  to  tha  Qrey-friara*  Monaaterv,  founded 
in  the  fonrteentb  century.  Tbe  monaiCin  build- 
ings were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.: 
but  the  beentifnl  spire  escaped,  and  was  made 
part  of  the  precant  edifioe  built  in  1S3S. 

Line  11.     A  thoutand  lUmiiun  back.    Not  to 

ba  taken  literally.  Earl  Leofrio  barini;  floni^ 

^m  l^ed  in  the  first  boll  of  the  eleventh  century. 


if  we  aooept  the  tradition  that  he  founded  the 
Benedictine  Priory  in  Coventry  in  1(M3.  U  i> 
said  that  both  he  and  his  lady  were  buried  in  a 
porch  of  the  monastery,  of  which  some  fra^ 
ments  sUll  remain. 

Page  116.  Tbb  Dat-Dhbah. 

Line  IS.  Thtn  tait  tht  bruidey-frame,  tte. 
Oriipnally,  '  1^  take,'  etc. 

Lme  n.  She  lying  on  Arr  comH  o/oae,  elc. 
Tbe  reading  in  18:10  was;  - 


OtM 


he  purpled  coxikl 
Dudden^i  ^t-bJack  hair : 


'  Purpled  '  waa  retained  in  1842.  The  fltvt  Koa 
of  the  next  stanza  had  in  1H30  '  atai~braided ' 
for  ■star-btoidar'd.' 

Line  Bl.  On  lilher  tidt.  The  1830  readinc 
was  ■  on  either  hand.' 

Lino  112.     Or  acattfT'd  bianching  on  tht  graa. 


Than  nugic  muifii,  torlelu,  aU  It 

'  Tlie  spirit  flutters  '  i 
edition  of  1884. 

Line  149.     And  latt  leilh  Hen  lii  Icing  aiBokt. 
Originally.  '  And  last  of  all.'  etc. 

Line  l.SH.    My  Joinlt  arr  somtKhai  Hif.     Tha 
early  reading  was  ~  something  stiff.' 

The  tiadai   braie  her  ranki,   ete^ 


PagoMfl.  , 

Line  Xi.      .. 

Until  1H53  the  i 


Tbn  gin  witliJn  Uie  tooll 


7^    > 


■ndlini 


- r ...     Until  1850  tha 

reading  vaa  'The  poor  thitii.' 

Page  102.  V/ixd,  WATBwaooc's  LruicAi. 

MOHOLOOCB. 

The  Crock  Uvem  in  Fleet  Street,  nut  inside 
Temple  Bar,  waa  a  favorite  resort  of  the  poet 
-    '  of  Jh.'  'r'*!!4?  during  his  early  years 


n  dowi 


grill-n 


>f  tha 


street,  oppoBta 

'     I  tankan' 

tlygravei 


transferred  to  a  new  t-  _ . 

name,  on  the  other  ude  of  the  i _^, 

Chaneery_  Lane.    One  of  the  ancient  tankards, 
with  the  iBsoriptian,  '  A  pint-pot  neatly  gi 
was  presented  by  the  proprieloia  to  t 
who,  in  bia  letter  of  acknowledgment ,  swa  tnat 
he  would  hiwp  it  as  en  heirloom  in  his  family, 
in  memory  of  tbe  vanished  tavern. 
Line  24.    '  In  '  waa  originally  '  To.' 
Line:).V  AgaiaattUfaanlainupuiaTd runt, tte. 
The  reading  until  iUSi  was  this;  ~ 
Uk*  HcHUah'i,  bukwarJ  niia 

Compare  Isaiah,  xTTviii.  S. 

Line    142.     Till  where  tht  Ural.  etc.      Ori«V 
nally  *  With  motion  less  or  graater.' 


i 


_     — , — ,'pp 

Page  lOS.     ill 
Gdiketehk, 

LinB  »l.  By  nifb  to  ttrv  warUin^.  *  Woi- 
Uiugi '  \a  bere  %  tmyUoble  (war-ble-uic*),  being 
]«iBtben<Hl  kfter  aa  Kliikbethan  (a^iion.  Com- 
pua  '■■iiiiililj.'  ' roMmblath.'  *Bildler,'  're- 
nenibimnae,'  ato.  in  Shalunean. 

FBeellO.  ThiBmoaraUid. 

For  the  aU  ballxl  on  wludi  the  poem  U 
fotiiidad.  aee  Percy's  '  Beliqnei.' 

Vaso  111.    To  E.  L.  OH  ais  Tuvem  nr 


PsgB  101  LaDT  ClABK. 

UntU  1H61  tiie  poem  began  thn>i  — 

t^nd  Boudd  conrtrd  l^ j  CU»i 

Lord  Rould,  ber  CDUUD,  CDDTtsd  tHT, 
And  Ibtjr  trill  nd  the  monow  mon. 

The  Ifith  Btuia  ('  The  taj^vluta  doe  Lad 

Bonald  had  broo^t,'  etc.)  mu  added  in  1H9L 

Ldue  7.  Thtv  tm  leili  ittd,  etc.   Both  the  one- 

QlaDU  ediUon*  ot  I8U 


1  Ladhcklot  aht>  Qcekn 


_Jwaid  Lear  vu  aho  the  author  of  thoM 
abuaioi  of  the  iiuner]r,  the  '  Noosensa  Books.' 

Pago  115.  The  Pbimcub. 

The  poem  was  at  Snt  TeoalTed  vith  Ihtls 
faTor  br  the  oritics.  '  It  vaa  thon^t  icarae 
■worthy  of  the  author.  The  abonduut  groco, 
dvsrriptive  beauty,  and  human  sendmeiit  Here 
evident;  bnt  the  iiiedlej'  was  thoaght  soiaenhac 
iiKoufn^unis,  anil  the  main  web  of  the  tali;  Too 
"Weak  to  annlain  th«  ^^mbn^der;  raised  npon  it ' 

iWacel.  Eren  so  Lite  as  lil.V>.  «heu  ihe  poem 
lad  receiied  ils  last  louiihw,  Ihe  *  EdiubuiKh 
BcYiew '  s^dof  it:  '  The  subj.el  of  "  Tlie  Pnn- 
eva*."  so  far  from  being  itrvat.  in  a  poetieal 
point  of  vi^w,  ie  partly  even  of  trnnsilin?  intei^ 
eat.  .  .  .  This  piece,  thoueh  full  of  meaiiituts 
of  abidinE  value,  is  iMCejuibly  a  brilliant  serio- 
comic jru  d'tiyirit  ayurn  thu  nuise  about  "vo- 
men'a  rights,"  which  even  now  ceases  to  m.tke 
itself  heard  anywhere  but  in  ihe  nifaee  of 
eipliHldd  European  abaurditiea  beyond  the  At- 
*      ■"         V  carefully  elaboraled  ctmatniciion.  > 


.  a  BTeat  poem,  would  have  been  wi.  ._ 

thrown  awny  on  sach  a  subject.  ...  In  rend- 
ing the  poem,  the  mi  ad  ia  palled  and  weuied  with 
wauled  splendor  and  bi-:iuly.' 
On  the  othar  haiui,  thuru  were  a  tew  eminent 

merit  of  the  poem.  Pnifessor  James  Iladley. 
of  Yale  Colleee,  wrote  a  lone  and  nppreeiatire 
leriew  of  it  for  the  ■  Xew  ^gknder '  iMay, 
]S4!I).  whieh  lias  been  reprinted  in  a  tvvi.ed 
form  in  hi»  '  Essays.  Philofncical  iind  Critical.' 
Charl™  Kingsfey.  in  '  t'rsser'a  Matnuine ' 
{September,  ItlSO),  gud  of  the  poem;  '  In  tbis 


work  Mr.  TeoByHO  shows  hhaaalf  am  tta 
everlhapoMaf  thadaj.  liiit,Bi«  thaBM^ 
the  oU  is  mtanaostntad  witk  dw  HVi  Ik  Jr 
meMie  aod  n£a^  vlth  llw  Uwl  Md  Mt- 


mivU  elsnriMM  ud  ~^''—  of  hfa  v 
peen  ihiinka,  H  uMpoMk^  HMikli**p 
»»  {d^1Uir4wd,  jM  ha  hM  iM^di 
ideal  br  tba  ooIt  tnw  ma^id— It  W^ 
the  lOddle  An  finafd  to  Aa  pniBt<B,Bl 
not  br  nasUKtba  nnat  to  Ul  b«*  a  ■ 
cold  mJ  nlnmied^UdlBvalmat  ^  Ah 
he  DudM  Um  "  Hadlar  "  m  BiRW  tf  tb  te- 
tasBth  eentoiy,  pMHaiad  «f  Ma  nn  biw  ^ 

and  totenML  Ita  ows  naw  I iiiiiiiiM  ^  i^ 

latJooB.  Bod  jat  enaaded  oa,  taA  mtHmmt 
atrirlngtoTOpiodoea,  tlMft>na  aad  ^MBHMi 
of  all  ^Mt  tiiDa.  Tfaeida^tao.if  "TWN* 
eeaa"  n  >b  rwantialiy  modern  onaa  la  afar  . 
ape  womoi  haya  been  tamptwL  br  tha  poa* 
sum  of  anpeiiur  beaatr.  intBlleet,  «r  atnalArf 

"""  to danr their oi •.--!  — »_— — > 

Lnd  alooe  aa  i 


thaaama'^rtS 

and  proad  loorioR  at  vimaB  to  van  haoA 
and  leaUie,  aiiwla  and  aalf  aaalaiaiiil.  aoaa db- 
tortml  aod  partial  BodoB  ot  bar  owB  aa  ta  «W 
the>'ansalMlifa"BhoaIdba.  Claapata^ri 
ont  tba  paean  ideal  of  an  hmI;  St.  &dnh 
the  msdinval  one;  Madama  da  Stall  hen,  wM 
the  peculiar  aotions  of  bar  tima  aa  to  ritt 
"spiritual"  might  mean;  and  in  "The  Frit- 
CKsa"  Mr.  Temiyson  has  embodied  the  ideal  iJ 
ibal  nobier.  wider,  punr.  vet  eqnally  faUarioMi 
because  equally  unnatunu  analoi^e,  whirhW 
mar  no«  meet  too  often  up  sod  down  Eiqttnl 
He  shown  UB  the  woman,  whi-n  she  lakes  br 
eland  an  the  false  masculitie  ground  of  iutelbc^ 
working  out  her  own  moral  punishment,  br  d^ 
■troying  in  herself  Ihe  tender  heart  of  Besh:  aol 
'        'aat  pnrpoaes  of  philanthropy  BSD  Fa*" 


9  her.  fi 


Ihey 


womanhood  which  God  has  gi — 

her  own  aelf-will;  llicy  chance,  they  fall,  tba 
become  ineoiinatent,  even  as  she  does  faeiwlL 
till  at  Iwt  sh»  loaea  all  feminine  seuuU^ly; 
scornfully  and  stupidly  ahe  rejects  and  maaa- 
detsMtids  the  heart  of  man;  and  then.  tsDiat 
from  pride  to  stemueSB,  from  steniiieas  to  shfS 
inhumanity,  she  puuishes  sisterlr  love  ■•  a 
crime,  robs  the  mother  uf  her  child,  and  be- 
comes all  bnt  a  vengeful  fury,  with  all  the  pera- 
liar  faults  of  woman,  and  none  of  the  pecobir 

eicelleneea  of  man How  Mr.  Tennyson  fss 

haie  attained  the  prodigal  fulness  of  thoOKkt 
and  imagery  which  diatingiiiiihes  this  poem.od 
especially  the  last  canto,  withoot  his  style  ertr 
bMwminB  orerloeded.  seldom  even  eontnasd.  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  marvela  of  ths 
whole  produelion.  Tlie  soi^s  thematlvah 
whii'h  have  been  inserted  between  the  raotas 
in  the  last  edition,  seem,  perfect  as  tbev  an. 
waited  and  smothered  oawOE  the  smrnondiil 
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I   diaooier   that  the*  Kand 


lure,  not  iDersl]r  [ot  the  sake  of  thei. ,„. 

-•■aty.  bat  aarve  to  call  thu  tvader'a  miod,  at 
vaiT  paoH  In  the  tale  of  the  PrinceH's  folly. 
■>  tAat  very  beailliy  ideal  of  wonianbood  which 
be  baa  apiinied/ 

Hr.  Dawwm,  in  hi*  '  RtadT  ol  The  FrinceH ' 
"  nal.  tHM),  lemarkii  that  the  fulltiwiiie 
It  from  HeT.  F.  W.  ItobnrUon  '  ia  iierliapri 
Oa  man  jnatlj  appreciative  criticUm  of  Ten- 
yaoB  vhich  bu  ever  appeared.'  It  i*  from  a 
tctnie  upon  EnElixh  Piwlrr.  delivered  (o  the 
'orltioftmeD  fif  Brighton  in  I  *Vfi'.  — 

*  I  ranked  TeaoTKin  in  the  lirrt  order.i  be- 
■■■II  vitb  great  mastery  over  bis  material.  — 
rovda.  creat  planio  power  uf  venilicatinn,  and 
.  ru«  lift  of  harnionjr,  —  he  biia  nlio  viiiuo  or 
aoekt;  and  brcaiue.  (eelinic  iulenaely  the  ereat 
jneatiuna  of  the  day.  —  nut  n>  a  mure  man  of 
Ml«n,lnitnaiiian,  — heinloaotneextrtiithe 
■tanratar  of  hk  bkc.  not  only 
(Ucli  1  tried  to  ibiiv  yuu  ia  t 
lOtioo  ftom  the  ri)nd  fomiulaa  of  Knenee  ann 
ba  ■■Hhlinna  of  an  aire  of  work  into  the  yairn'^ 
Man  which  bclonca  to  infinitndp,  bnt  aim  in  bin 
^■■rie  Bod  abnoit  proidietie  aolntion  of  aume  of 
IB  ITaat  questiona. 

*T^iw  in  "The  Prinrew,"  ...  be  h»  with 
bn|iiU(e  laatediipo»d  ot  the  question  —  whirh 
Im>  it*  bnrleaqne  and  comic  ai  well  an  its  tnuie 
tida  —  of  woman's  preaent  plaoe  and  future  de- 
lect tiualiiJ  with  a  niaalerly  atid  delicala  hand. 
Lt  niotast alike aRBiiistthethForieawhichwodil 
Siue  bar  aa  the  man,  which  nhc  could  only  be 
hi  broominn  nuuculine.  not  nianly,  and  ihnw 
which  wonld  ha*e  her  to  remun  Ihe  tuy,  or  the 
■Ibts,  or  tha  alirht  tiling  of  H'liiiineiilAl  and 
frirolom  aceoinptiibinent  which  eduration  haa 
Utberin  aimed  at  niahitiK  her,  I  would  n.'com- 
tudy  iho  r<>w  lait  paffn  of  "  The 


bach,  aa  a  poet  ehouM.  I 
ideal  oat  ol  the  act  anl  w 
what  ahe  ia,  on  (be  one  > 
fatfanded  her  to  be,  and 

Mr.  Dawwtn  aaya  well  (hat '  rnvohe'ii  babr  is 
tba  enaqoerine  heroine  of  the  rpSc'  He  adde: 
'Ridieulona  in  Ihe  leclurK-rooni.  the  Inhv.  in 
tha  pnem,  aa  ia  tho  sonn.  in  made  the  eriiiral 
point  npon  whi^h  Ihe  ph^t  tnnu;  for  the  mwon- 
■eioaa  child  in  the  concrete  rnibodimeni  uf 
Natnre  heraelf.  cleariiiR  away  nil  mrti-ly  intvl- 
kctDal  theoHe*  hy  h»r  silent  inflnenre.  Idn 
fcala  the  power  of  the  child.  Th#  piiMaeri|>t  of 
tbe  deepHtrh  sent  to  her  brother  in  the  heiirbt 
ot  ber  indignation,  eoiitnini.  aa  is  Stlinc,  the 
Icamal  of  the  nuttar.    bhe  aays:  — 

I  l«k  It  for  u  hoar  hi  bId*  own  bed 


•  7*e  leetnrrr  hait  itliMud  pnrt«  Iota '  two  nnlm: 
th(M  Id  wkoB  the  TbioB  end  tk>  Oeully  dllo*  gl  Im- 
^lailhin  iiIsM,  mkI  tbos*  la  wkcn  tka  ptasU*  power 


ThyhtlrlH 


wknnth  sboot  aiy  ba 


!r; 


•ilh  Ida  on  her  judemeDt-eeat.  _..  .._ 
et  beieht  of  tbe  itorm  the  wail  of  the 
lamb  at  her  feet"  reduce*  her  eloquent 
anger  into  incoherence,  bhe  rarriea  it  when 
she  siiiE*  her  tuHK  of  triumph.  AVIien  she  guea 
to  lend  her  wNunded  bnithen  on  the  batlle- 
fi.:ld  she  carries  it.  Thruueh  il.  and  fur  it, 
Cyril  plead*  hia  Kureeoiifnl  suit,  and  winiii  for 
the  muthrr.  For  itn  sake  the  niolher  ia  par- 
dunrd.  O  fatal  babe  1  more  fatal  to  the  hopM 
of  woman  than  the  dinmiful  hnne  lo  Iha  nrand 
tower*  of  llion:  fi>r  thmnKh  IIim  ihe  wall*  of 
pride  are  breaehed,  and  all  tbe  conqoerinfjalTve- 
tion*  flock  in.' 

AVhila  readinR  Ihe  poem  with  a  rIaM  of  lirl* 
many  jean  ago.  1  ivmarkt'd  tliat  the  babe 
niisht  alnmat  be  rnlled  it*  hrniiiie.  I  wa*  (rati' 
lied  to  find  my  opinion  cunKrmed  by  Mr.  I>aw' 
■on'*;  and  more  so  to  find  it  indoned  by  tba 
author,  in  the  inlereelim  letterto  51r.  DawaoD 
iirinted  in  Ihe  ptvtace  to  the  'Jd  cdiliuu  of  the 
Study.'  Tennjaon  then-  «ay*;  — 
'  1  may  tell  jron  that  the  eonp  were  nut  an 
aftvr~ihoni^t.  Uefoiv  the  first  edition  came 
out  I  deUbenled  with  taytga  whether  I  should 
put  SOUKS  in  between  the  separate  diriaioDa  lA 
Ihe  poem :  again.  I  thought,  the  poem  will  ei' 
plHin  itnelf;  bnt  the  public  did  not  Ree  that  the 
child,  an  yon  aay.  wa*  the  lieroin>  of  tbe  piece, 
and  at  Inat  1  iNinquered  luy  laiineaa,  and  in- 
■erted  them.  Yon  wonld  ho  aliU  mote  certain 
that  the  rhild  wan  Ihi-  lu-nune,  if,  instoad  of  the 
lint  sonic  a*  it  now  atand*. 


I  hod  printed  the  fini  v<n\ 
-'Tliel^imiot  the  Child. 
ling  iin  Ihe  bank  of  ■  river,  and  (ilayiiiK  wilb 
llowrrat  alliiiKlconmdown  — adam  ha*  been 
hrokfu  thri.'  —  the  child  i*  bonii>  down  by  the 
HiHHl-the  whole  Tillnge  dislrarted;  aflfr  ■ 
lime  Ihe  11.1.-1  has ■ubuded-ll.echildi*lhniwn 
■afe  ami  Round  again  upon  the  bank,  and  all  th« 
women  an-  in  raptiin-H.  I  quile  fiin^l  the  wordtf 
of  the  ballad,  but  I  think  1  may  hate  it  ■oDW- 

Then"  are  alwi  iwme  adminble  comment*  nn 
■  The  I'HiireM  '  in  Mr.  E.  C.  .Sirdman'*  *  Vio- 
tori»n  I'neta.'  'Utbrr  works  of  onr  p-l,'  h* 
■ajw,  '  are  Knatrr.  hut  nnnv  i*  *u  faaeinatinc  a* 
this  niniurilic  (ale,  Kn|{luih  thmuehoul,  ^ 
cinnbinine  the  KnKland  u[  (.*<FiipJfr-l.ian  with 
ihal  of  \  ii'toria  ih  one  bewilchingniFtniw.' 

Tfir  Ptttagu'.  Theaemeaf  ihePRiloitnewa* 
■uggeelHl  by  Park  llouae.  the  miidenea  of  Mr. 
Edmund  L>n*hington.  who   had   married  tha 


poat'i  nitar  Ccoilta.  In  WHiie  TamnnoaBCM 
oaatribatoii  to  tha  '  Munoir ' (vdL i.  p. 303),Mr. 
IituhinKtaa  mm:  '  H«  wu  praMnt  on  Jul;  6th, 
1842,  at  a  fMtiral  of  tbe  HudMooa  Heehvuei' 
InMitnta  beU  in  oar  Pttrk,  of  vliiah  be  hu  in- 
tntdooMl  a  lirelj  d— iriptiop  is  tin  baciiunaK 
at  '•  The  PriaaBM." ' 

Lins  a  Flv  aOtm  im  am  ttvat  at  Fistas- 
^u*.    Adbd  in  tha  3d  editioa. 

Um  30i  Xidn-iMW  oriEit  iBarh  tplttn  la 
^kirc.  Kafaniaf  to  CUoaN  Itott  balu  irithin 
'balk,  like  IW  a  a  atrikiiH  example  of  the 
oormpoadeDoe  of  Mmd  and  bbdm.  the  wordi 
aeamiug   to  roll   hhumI   like   the  '  iphen  in 

IJnM3S-49.  OmiracUnf women  .  .  .dKgal- 
iaiu  glariouM  cltroideU,  Added  in  the  fith  editkia 
of  the  poem. 


liaa  SO.  ITcitf  kand  in  lutnd  until  tdtnce. 
11m  aartr  editioBi  >  baTa  '  With  acianoa  liaod  U 
liand  waat.' 

IJiM  131~13S.  AlLmrt  I  temtAita  gnal  I 
. . .  milh  irr  «n-^  For  tlteae  ught  hOM  the 
•uiy  editiooB  hare  ool;  the  foUowing :  — 

O,  — e  I M  pt  rihif^  I  wenU  bBlU 

Far  o>  ftm  MMS  k  ceUafa  t<  ar  aoD. 


NaTar  m 

Unea  igO-lM.  Sht  Ttmemher'd  tlutt  . 
themteiva.    The  eari;  editioiu  have :  — 


QraiVt  soitntn  !  The  ei 


Aq4  maetliiQir  It  ibould  b« 


*  Phvldvnng  wiUa 


Lino  211.  Litt  a  ghmtli/  voodpertrr.  Th 
first  four  editions  hiiTe:  'an  April  woodpecker. 

LioH  21i-2.'».  Tiirn'd  (d  nu.  .  .  .  [Ar  Uor 
and  the  tongt.  In  the  early  editioni  the  n 
mainder  of  toe  Protopie  rfiadft  thtiB:  — ■ 


»  LjlU  woald  bs  prinpHB.  thid  yon  atoop 


Br  iiU  the  UK*!  Is  B7  nnl  ma: 
Bat  <»  ll>t  (~U7  iBlMd  tte*  (■<  Hh* 
Wen  lad  a  Ml^.  M  AmU  kna  Ita  li 
Wka  Ml  tiN  WI-lH'a  tUa  k  4a  M IM  at 

A  (aft  «  oaDiV  Md  K  MlM^  i^K 
-  ' ■■■-■     ~  -»■  -'-. 


rant.    Mjmmimaatim-%amwKaimmaa^ 

liDsaB-SL  aig*  liaarf  m.  mKJm  Immi,^ 

TUa  |iaMffB,lika  aUtka  oObb  i^^^M 

•  weitd  ariama,' «M  addad  i>  «•  OA  «H» 
For  -anttar'd  BtOtftt'  th*  iiilihal  i^h( 
waa  ■  aaU'd  it  eatalapQ.' 

I  am  iBdiaad  to  agtae  ritfc  Davaaa  M 

*  theaa  -JJi»t»-»|  aaam  Mt  solj  ■^aaeMmiTBl 
mMsUad  for,  fast  an  aanallj  iBwiaaa  M  dl 
nu^  of  tk  weak.'  Ho  addai  'TWr  aarfM 
the  Hinl*  eaoMeplisa  of  hkahanotir.  aad  ^ 
oa  to  hn  panooalitT  Un  inniKn  ud  MiMaW 
dootataay  ideaitf  Mtalwj  forhlteW* 
do«a  the  eonrt  dcetor  nmaj  Ih^.  TWprt 
maat  ha*e  had  mna  dafiUo  obfaet  m  ohOc 
tham.  Can  it  be  that  they  an  to  hi  full  *i 
VMkneat  and  Joao^ilataaaM  dI  Ika  nak  rife 
of  the  Prinee'aahaiMtai  aatU  ha  twfiaifi^ 
iahiaideal?    ThaasolrtaBha^j:  — 

H  J  l>MMIi«  MOM  of  hsiln  Jem  the  <*Ht^ 

ThU  ImtUol  ckuwa,  la  the*  hu  kQM  M. 

'  The  dream;  Prinra.  hannt«d  \ij  doabti,  ni 
livioE  in  thadow-land.  by  tbe  healim;  inSafsM 
of  ■  happ^  loTs,  vakea  up  to  the  puiiaag  tm 
digiutj  of  life.' 

Line  23.  Ha^f-eainmix'd  &v  all  that  bolVa 
hfT.  TheearlTaditiamread:  '  And  nearijor 
onii'd  by  all  At  knew.' 

Line  W.  Hi  eared  net  fat  lilt  aff^ertiam  ^  di 
Acnur.     This  line  is  not  in  tbe  earlj  cditioaL 

Line  33.  Prozy-iCTdded  tcilk  a  hoatUu  ratf. 
Uarriage  bT  prDzy  *as  ooromoii  in  the  Mia- 
dle  Agra.  For  another  inrianca  in  poetTT  —  m 
historical  one—  oompare  Longfellow'a  *B«lbl 
of  Brages ' : — 

I  iHlwld  jtmt  KuImlUui,  kaeelinf  liiiBibl7  m  Hi 
I  IhImM  Um  fntk  Mht  hoollnc  with  h*  kant  rf 
And  hrr  tlghinl  bridal  chaDber.  wbcn  a  dnki  dql 


Tlie 


-iithor 
'  Valois, 


nthe 


,  tMBmKeaarK 
BnTtrand;.  w: 


. ,  Ducheffl  of  SnTtrandT.  wm  Wt 
b.T  the  death  of  her  father.  Charlf»-lt-T«ni- 
rair».  nt  the  aeo  of  twenty,  the  richeat  hrinW 
of  Eompe.  She  rame  to  BroEM.  aa  CooatfB 
of  Flanders,  in  H7T.  and  in  the  same  xrat  n* 
married  by  Ptvty  to  the  Arcbdnhe  Mt""^ 
''^      Accordins  to  the  cnstom  of  the  time,  tha 


DnkeofBaTa 


1,  Manmilian'i  aabatitDt*.  al^l 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


8>3 


with  the  princeu.  Tliey  vers  both  in  complata 
dresa,  Mpustad  by  u  uaked  award,  oud  aX- 
tendwl  bj  foar  annod  guards.' 

" inhu'Hontr  Vil.,' teUsotthepro»T 

of  tiiiB  MonmilLan.  vhen  King  of  the 
nomnna.  with  Anne,  tha  heiren  of  BrittBtiy,  in 
14n>i  -.  ■  The  kiriE  having  Ihua  apheld  the  reputa- 

his  man-isee  with  Britain  ton  coDclaaion,  which 
MazimiliaD  acoordiD^ly  did;  and  ao  far  forth 
pieTailed.  both  with  tue  young  lad;  and  with 
the  prxDcipal  peraona  abont  her.  na  the  laarriage 
VM  cmaniDDiated  by  proty.  wiiU  a  ceivinony 

not  only  publicly  oontr'actfKl,  but  stated,  aa  a 
bride,  and  solemnly  bedded;  and  slwr  abe  waa 
laid,  there  came  in  Uaximilinn'a  ambHiBador, 
irith  letten  of  procuration,  and  in  the  presence 
of  sundry  noble  penonaeea.  men  and  women. 
put  All  leg,  t^ript  naitd  lo  thr  knit,  between  the 
eapuuaal  alieela;  lo  the  end,  that  the  ceremony 
mtebt  be  lbDD(;ht  toomuunt  to  a  ounBummution 
and  actual  knowledge.' 

In  the  preaent  imtance,  as  Ida  Rtlerwarda 
■  iuvaljd.' since 
Accontins  to 
ooui  canuii  aiiu  civil  law.  uujuwnt  Was  the  only 
baua  of  marrinee;  and  it  was  necessary,  mure- 
over,  that  the  partiea  sbauld  have  orriTcd  at 

jrean  of  diHcrstioii.    There  were  different 


liffereut  ouir 
ir  assumed  U 


otly  edi 

logrtVa^t,  kin  tA  liDrsa'fl  eye  uid  eu-. 

Line  BS.  Cook'd  hia  spieen.  Compare  the 
fnustiTe  use  of  the  Latin  co^urre  in  Plaatns. 
,i*y,  Cicero,  eto. 

'  ■      ""     And  Cjff-iV  wAhper'd.    The  early 


Id  84  they  bavfl  '  Trust  rae '  for  *  Take  ine: '  in 
80.  -Replied  the  kins.  "You  shall  not:  I  my- 
aalf;  " '  and  in  ST  *  th^  pretty  maiden  fancies.' 
lane  96.  A  mnd  arote  ana  rush'd  upon  [Ae 
Sooth.  Wace  (■  Alfred  Tennyson.'  Edin^urih, 
1S8I)    Dompai^    Shelley,    'Frometheui    On- 


imwrll  nf  gboit^ 

le  nassBire  '  must  hare, 
conaciouaiy  or  nnconsciousiy.  dwelt  in  Tenny- 
•on'a  memory  when  writine  theae  lines; '  bat 
the  poet,  in  the  letter  to  Dawaou  etsewhere 
qnuted.  s«^;  '  X  was  walkiug  in  the  Now  For- 
sat.  A  wind  did  ariae  and  — 
Sbtks  tbs  Kmga,  lite  whiapen,  ud  the  (Isiaka 


the  wind  [o  the  aouth,  and  the  wind  said.  "  Fol- 
low."_  t  believe  the  resemblance  which  yua 
noW  is  piiBt  a  ohanoe  one.  ShellBj''a  linee  are 
not  faniUiar  to  nie,  iho'.  of  course,  if  they  oocut 
in  the  Prumetheua,  I  must  have  read  them. 

'  I  could  multiply  inatanoes,  bat  I  will  not 
bore  you.  and  far  indeed  am  1  from  asaertiue 
tliat  boolcA.  na  well  as  nature,  ore  not.  and 
ought  not  to  be,  sumstive  to  the  poet.  1  am 
sure  that  I  m^aelf,  and  many  othen.  Bud  a 
peoulior  charm  in  those  paaaatfes  of  such  Rreat 
masters  ai  ViiBil  or  Milton  where  tbey  udopt 
the  creation  of  a  by-eone  poet,  and  re-clothe 
it.  more  or  leas,  according  to  their  fancy.  But 
there  is.  I  fear,  a  proaaic  set  growing  Dp  among 
ua,   editors    of    booltleCs.   book-w 


aquation,  who  impiUt  tAtmttliti  to  the  poel, 
and  so  believe  that  Ar.  too,  has  no  inuigiuation, 
but   is  forever  poking  hia  nose    between   the 

Eagoa  of  some  old  volume  in  order  to  see  what 
t  can  appropriate.  They  will  not  allow  one  to 
■ay  "  Ring  the  belli,"  without  finding  that  we 
have  token  it  from  Sir  P.  S^ duey.  —  or  even 
lo  use  anoh  a  sim|ile  eipreation  as  the  ocean 
"  roan."  without  finding  out  tha  precise  verse 
i»  Homer  or  Horace  from  which  we  have  pla- 
giariied  it  |tact  I). 

'  I  have  known  an  old  fish-wife,  who  had  loat 
tvo  ions  at  tea,  deneh  her  liat  at  the  HdTandng 
tide  on  a  stormy  day.  and  cry  out.  "  Ay  t  ruar, 
do  I  hnw  I  hates  to  see  thee  show  tliy  wliit* 
teeth  I  "  Now.  if  1  hod  adopted  her  eiclnma- 
tion  and  pnt  it  into  the  month  of  some  old 
woman  in  one  of  my  poems.  I  daresay  the  crit- 
ics would  have  thought  it  original  enough,  but 
would  moat  likely  have  advised  nie  to  go  (o 


kely  have  ad 
old  woman,  a 


elter  on  page  SIB  above. 
lalua-JlB.   Cal-foored through thttoien.n 
three  linea  are  not  in  the  early  edition 
LCEt  two  read  thus  in  the  fint  (wo  ed 


idByiugrem^fd'tto 

•nlUwadroptbyidgbt, 

3d  edition  (IBOOi  has: - 

>wn  troni  the  btrtlon 
ke  tbioded  tpid»i  t 

.SiTTsr"'' 

Line  lOEI.  Tilth  and  arangt.  The  early  edi- 
liana  have:  '  town  and  thorpe; '  with  '  tiltli '  for 

Line  llii.  Craek'd  and  imall  hit  eoia.  The 
reading  of  1st,  M.  and  later  editions.  Tkv  HEd 
has:  'inToiee.  — pmbahly  a  miaprint. 

Linea  114,  119.  Bvt  btand  tkt  inilr.  He. 
l^eae  linea  are  not  in  the  firat  two  editions. 
The.ldhaa;  '  But  bland  the  smile  that  pnclter'd 
ap  hia  cheeks.' 

Line  121.  H%  Ttnmnbrr  tme  oartftf.  All  Uia 
editions,  inclnding  that  of  1898.  have  '  our- 
sfllvi'i:'  lint  iv  111"  poet  linn  pls-where  ehanged 
llio  furni  lo   ouriiBK' Huil  iii  ihis  ve»7  ei|ife^ 


4 


itnf  aU 


«i4 

rioB  Ib  T.  198, 1  hftTs  DO  doubt  that  he  iatukdad 
to  do  it  ban. 

Um  133.  Mf  Bay  em  mm  km  To  hear  Iktm. 
thm  aariy  aditioaa  omit  from  tlu>  pnat  down 
tol45,n*dii«tlHW 'Tohurtbam.  Lwt,  1117 
■bn^tor  begft'd  m,  boon,'  ato. 

IdM  131.  aaovM^e,  <D  ■«  AnMter  toitf,  »ai 
tilinalL  Soma  hava  tho^bt  Uik  —  asd  the 
Ida*  eS  A*  poam- 
'BaMitta'i  Ilia  tlwoa 

BaUimaFr  (Unci  kaowlai—- , 

deaind,  e»t.  to  leani  «n  aeieiMaa,  aad  dian  pn- 
poaad  to  f  oud  >  coUap  of  baned  woateiij  in 
whieh  aha  vonld  uiaaida,  that,  bj-  mortitiag 
«ith  the  <M,  mni  adaaitiiis  tfao  rooii^i  die 
miriit  dinde  her  time  betvten  the  aognaitioB 

the  next  age  models  of  pradesce  and  pattona 

Una  ial.  We  hww  bM,— oWy  lliW  Unitea 
ao  mam.  The  earij'  aditioni  read:  '  We  know 
■ot,  —  kara  not  bora;  thay  Me  t»  man.' 

linea  16S-1I3.  OarfitmalcmmpacLele.  The 
pdntinx  and  nilim  nS  tha  aarly  aditJanwa 


APPENDIX 


TbM  imUiB  oaward  oadir  aaa 
WkK  tbalntSra-OKl  wUrV 

SE,  ~ 


^altbtHlnrtkK 

n*n  ««««<«  la  IB  boiM  oJl'd  mlaa  ho^  ato. 

Unea  1H9-189.  Slie  mee  had  pant  ikal  war, 
etc.  These  three  liaea  are  not  is  the  nah  pdi- 
tiQDSj  which  CO  on  thua:  *  For  him,  he  refer- 
enced.' etc.  Lines  IKS  and  1A,1  veie  imerted  in 
the  :td  edition,  bat  l^'l  not  nnlil  the  Mh. 

line  1%.  IVeirTit  minr  hast  10  yinr/iair  frmale 
gear.    The  early  editions  eo  on  aa  follows:  — 

WUcta  bronvbt  kod  clapt  upon  bb,  «a  tweuar'd  cwt 

WbU  ■leader  Mavom  livpd  on  lip  and  rtuvk 

.     The 

Wa  rod*  tlU  mldidght  irhcD  tba  coUefe  light! 
Bewi  to  glitter  Arefly-ttke  Id  eopte 
And  IJndfrD  allef :  and  tlicii  wa  put  an  arch 
Inacribed  teo  dark  far  letiibLr .  and  g>in'd 

1  di!mts,  rlf.     Dav»n 


But  couM  not  bear  • 


Line  213.  Clocki 
remarlia:  'The  love  ol  pret-ue  nunctonlity.  so 
deeply  implanted  in  the  female  breast,  luia  full 
scope  lit  Lit,  as  far  as  preltv  clwka  Ro.  .  .  . 
Very  properly,  aleo,  the  palli  of  knowledRe- 
thomy  III  the  tyiiinnoiu  male,  in  ninde  com- 
fortable there.  The  ladies  drink  in  science 
"  leaniPE  drep  in  bmldered  down.*'  as  ia  befit- 
ting. .  .  .  Due  nttention  is  paid  to  dre«  abn, 
the  doctors  are  TioUt-huodnl.  and  the  inrk  all 
uniform^  in  white  —  ^reeariona,  though,  even 
there  as  in  the  onter  world,' 

Lod  Tennywu,  in  a  letter  dated  October  12, 


1884,  aalka  my  atteatioa  to  this 
the  lilU  are  'aniformly  in  whi 

'Th^wirv  in  Bliiie  m  chapel  _     . 

wata  at  cur  Trinitr  (flUeee  Chafwl  u  (W 
faridse;  hut  .  .  .  Lady  I'syehe's  '  atde"  (riMl 
la  a  Gambriitge  uguivalect  of  "|iapilc''i>ci> 
lilae  nbSH  and  Lndr  Blanche's  mbee  at  <bf> 
dil  tAmr.  These  two  made  the  "I 
■Uttoi  like  a  bed  of  flowen."  Dawwa 
half  Um  ^lendonr  of  the  pictDre.' 

LsH  31S.  Bapl  i*  her  long.  It  k  orif  tb 
mala  bM  that  ai^at  bnt  the  poa^finilW 
follow  (hs  mythio  onUwIqcy  vhkii  l^ifc 
the  nVilii«Bb  aa  tbateaafinMd  1"  T 
Sea,  ho««Ter,  '  Th«  a«idai«>'*  DHcte*: 
TkatedBBwkMMi  nltk^M^^ 
Bbbk  IddO,  astbe'  Ih  wen  Oa  tM<f% 


linaSS;.    Above  on  ntfry.    llie  aaiiy 
mg  is  '  Above  an  archway.' 

linaa  KlT-tHI.   Tkit  I  teaFd  .  .  .  Vmm 
kutg,    T^  eaAj  editkna  read:  — 


line  S3D.     I7raiti'aa  fems.    The  atfaMa  i 
to  Plato's -Sympadnm':  'And  an  Inotri^L 
ssswtinn  ttuit  there  are  two  goddcMea?  TW 
elder  one  having  no  mother,  who  is  callsd  t' 
heainDly  Aphrodite  —  she  ia  the  daa^itK 
Urairaa;  tlie  yoanicer  who  is  the  da^klv 
Zens  and  I  lionii  —  her  '•o  call  Common:  and  t 
LoTf.  whL.  i.<  ii.-r  f.-llow-<.orker,  mar  and  ni 
alw)  hare  l\,v  n.^iu,'   i.f  I'ontmoD.  na  the  otto    I 
kTe  Uoall.-a  lu'a.tnly  '  (Joweti,  ■  l>iak«MtD{ 

Line  24-i.    '.i    fid!    ^a    glaxfil   rilh    mfd    I 
moonlighl.     The  poet,  in  the  letter  to  Mi.  Dar 
son  aln^y  referred  to.  aaj-a:  — 

'  There  was  a  period   in   my  life   when,  m 
Tttmer,    for  instance,  takes  tnifk 


landskip.  £r 
was  in  the  habit  of  chronicli 


,fll"= 


rords  0 


Ine. 


, lal 

lag,  in  four  or  6n 

rer  put  theasdova, 
has  gone  away  «■ 


and  many  a  lini 

the  north  wind,  but  some  i 

•  A  full  sea  glaied  with  mnfflxd  n ^ 

Suggrstion:  Theseaone  night  at  Toninay.wha 
TorqDBT  was  the  moat  lovely  saa-rillage  in  EiC 
land.  Iho'  now  a  smoky  town.  The  iky  ^m 
coTcrad  with  thin  Taponr.  and  Che  mooo  w 
behind  it.' 

Page  11!?.  Song,  The .td edition  haa 'I ««t' 
for  '  we  went '  in  the  1st  line.  LioeB  6-10  was 
omitted  in  the  4th  edition,  but  rertored  b  lb 
.'^h.    The  last  line  bnt  one  is  not  in  the  Sdc^ 

Part  11.  Line  10.  Comdi'd  bendeherlkrm. 
The  iHt  America!  edition  misprinta  'enM^'d.' 

LineW.  Of  lue  and  gUry  to  intirtrlrrt,  lb 
early  editions  have:  '  (jf  faita  and  pndit  aw 


a  lie 


NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


8'S 


38.  She  Teplied.  The  earlr  editloiu 
uid  ahe  roplied.' 
_»  3a.  }Vt  learctlii  thought.  The  early  odi- 
■  read^  '  We  did  not  ihlnk; '  und  six  LneK 
Jw;  '  We  tliiuk  not  uf  him.'  Thev  do  uot 
b  Hiws  ti-ii. 
te  M,  Indftil.  The  .Id  edition  has  '  For 
DBtead  of  *  Indeed,'  vhiah  waa  Bdu|)ted  in 

_  a  aVTl.  Tl>at  lougil  tie  Sabine  hotr  to 
The  nrmph  Egeria,  who  wan  «aiil  to  liavB 
I  UwB  to  Nuuui  Fumpiliua.  Compars'The 
MotAn';  — 


WwUdoiniiiju/uw,"'    "*"  °" 

^efouiidrat  ij  the  Babnlaniaa  wall.    Semi- 

Ji  Carian  Arltmisia.    The  queen  of  CaHa 
m  WW  an  ally  of  Xenea,  itnd  who  foaght  ao 
^•t  Sahtinu  that  (be  Ferdnn  niuiiareh  aaid 
become  men  Bud  bis  men  vo- 
le Khodope  tkat  hvilt  the  pi/raviid.    A  fit- 
1  ooaiteSBn  of  Greete  who  WA«  said  to  have 
mm  pjramid  ni'ar  M«mj>hia  with  a  part  of 
Drtnne  ahe   had  aix|nirei).     Accwdiue  to 

^ n,  sho  tift«rnatdt»  luurried  FuiDmeticbna, 

mg-  of    Eejpt.      Compate    hbakoapeare,    '  1 

Henry  VI.'  i.  (i.  23:  — 


n  iFiA.  who.  Jmring  been 
o  Porseana,  eaoapod  hv 


Cldia  was  a  Rami 

given    na  a  buat-ige  __   ,   _ 

Bflimming  the  Tiber  on  honeback. 
is.  of  etnine.  the  mother  of  the  Oraocbt,  ana  rn^ 
J'ainiyrau  is  Zenobia,  Agrippiiia,  the  |;Tand- 
dnuebter  of  Augnatua,  aceompauitid  her  bui- 
band  Germaiuana  un  his  Gorman  rampaiFrna. 

Lines  Tl-80.  DwtU  with  Ihett.  He.  This  pas- 
Kpje  is  Dot  in  the  early  editioDH,  which  read^  Of 
.^Ifrippina.  Leare  us:  you  may  go.'  The  firvt 
pjirt  ('  DweU  with  these  .  .  .  wbieh  U  hiijlier') 
vas  added  in  the  3d  edition,  the  remainder  in 
il.L.  .Mb. 

Lino  «4.  3ke  ipoke  and  boieing  tcantd.  The 
•'-o-ly  editions  read:  ' So aayiug,  she  tMsed  and 


n, 


irhiipeT^d  '  Asks'  tart '  anions 
xuu<r.     iDiiiiyiHin    fallows    Chnacer,     who 
Wife  of  Hatli'i  Tale')  maltea  Slidas  confide 

:  I'l  thf>  Latin  poet,  it  Was  Uidaa's  borlwr 
I  \  <  «inld  not  keep  the  secret. 
I  :ine  Vn.  Thii  wnrtd  ku»  onee  a  fluid  h<at  </ 
'.'if.  etc.  It  would  be  impiiiuibie  tn  anmmiiriie 
the  unbnlar  hypothesis  more  oonouiely  or  pre- 
niwily  tbiui  <hfl  poot  luia  done  it  hi're. 

On  The  lecture  as  a  whole,  ountpare  Prior, 

B!i>  tiiiHily  hUlml,  •!  ImkI  Ihres  hmm, 
Of  plutlo  total  ud  luantM  |«*«b, 


Line  113.  The  Lycian  oiatDni.  Aooordinu  to 
Hvrodotus,  the  Lyciani  differed  froin  all  other 
nations  in  taking  their  nsmea  from  their  iiio- 
thei«  inatead  of  their  falheta,  and  in  tfaeiujt 
tlieir  ancestry  in  the  feminine  rather  tluui  the 
niascnline  line. 

Line  lia.  That  las  at  minr  tmZA  Lar  and  La- 
cuiao.  That  ia,  the  Etruscan  women,  wlio.  in 
tiie  pBintings  at  Voltcrra,  are  deirictcd  as  ahar- 
inKthe  banquets  with  their  hnsbanda,  'Lar' 
or  ■  Lais '  was  an  honorary  appelhiUun  in  Etm- 
na,  eouinalBnt  to  the  Engliah  iorrf;  and  '  Ln- 
cumo  was  a  title  Biren  to  the  Etmsoan  prinoea 
and  priests,  like  the  Roman  jwfriciui. 

Line  144.  Flalo,  Vtrtdan.  Compare  "The 
Fbhife  of  Art ' :  '  Plato  t^e  wine,  and  Iotkb- 
brow'd  Vcmlam.' 

Line  149.  And.  last  not  Itail,  the  leliii  had  Irft 
herplaer.  The  early  ediliima  hare :  'Andslie, 
tbo'  last  not  least,  w>io  left  her  place.' 

LineieW.  The  ^acten'd  ,ail.  The  early  edi- 
tiom  bare  '  her '  for  '  the .' 

LinelHJ.  itfi,i-oi,'ii'ni/«mrio*pHit,  e(c.  Tlw 
early  editions  read;  — 

IsnthouBd 
Tn  Ifll  bn.  O.  (lis  bu  sn  1ivi>  will. 
An  ueUke  .Ig..  uBlimmbb,.  elo. 

Line  22t.    __ 

fond  him.    Compare  S 
El-row.'  V.  1.  1U2  ;  -* 


and  '  1  Henry  IV.'  v.  1.  122 :  '  Hal,  if  thon  M 
me  dovn  in  the  battle,  and  bestride  me,  so ;  't  i 
a  point  of  friendship.' 
I,ioe  2*1.     H'oman,  if  /  miahl  lit  beude  un 


To  H*  you,  Klorlau. 

Line  291.  77icn,  a  mometa  i^er.  The  early 
editions  bare :  'and  a  moment  after.' 

Line  .'MIS.  April  dtiffodiUy.  The  ■  Qiiurterly 
Review  '  (vol.  HI.  March.  1848)  Bays  that  daffo- 
dils are  '  not  April  ^eala,  bnt  "  take  the  winds 
of  JtfanA  with  Wnly  "  "  PWinter'e  Ta]e,'ir. 
4. 12u].  Commenlin?  on  this  in  ■  letter  to  me, 
Tennyson  said:  '  UaSodili  in  (be  North  of  Eng- 
huid  behing  as  much  to  April  a*  lo  Harch.  I 
myself  remembvr  a  man  presenting  me  in  the 
■tnola  of  l>ablin  the  (ineat  biineh  of  daffodils 
I  almost  erar  saw  on  the  l»h  of  April.  It 
amused  me  at  the  time,  for  I  had  jnst  Xitna 
reading  the  Onarterly  article.'  I  may  add  that 
ten  dau$  of  Sbakospeare'e  Morrh  projierly  b^ 
laugcd  lo  April,  as  «a  now  reukoii  it. 


Lioa  306.    8fa  to  leavt  auJJIeat-    The  vmiIj 
•dltiou  h^Tfl:  '(earn  towav«Bnd6oat.' 
Una  311.    Did  hM  wiiL    The  earij  wlitiaM 


'didiut 


'  aod  ia  the  next  line,  *  I 


jmSIS.  Uit  Daaaid  Iff  a  IratyoBK.  The 
BOD  to  dw  myth  «f  the  cUDehtan  of  Duuuu, 
bauwd  ttanalb  to  the  bapeleaa  t»k  of 

W  >  hakr  tmibI  with  water,  aMin*  ■  little 

r—**"**"  hcoe;  but  puhua  not  mors  so  than 
fi^^a  n>^.    Both  teaahN^  ■»!  i»>|ul  are 

UBaSK.    That w iliU »em lead.    Tlkaar-'- 
■ditioaa  have :  *  that  wa  may  nva  to  bad.' 
IJaa  Sn,    ntf,  madam,  faa  Amid  aan 


Xnm  the  amall  a  ia  '  "■«■<■■"  '  (whioh  in  thoH 
■ditiaoa  ia  elaawhare  printed  with  a  o«atal> 
■waa  nrl  T'-aariil  nntil  ISM. 

Liaa  338.  ff  yw  raw.  Tha  aarlj  adittona 
Ion* '  U  a'er  von  oania.' 

IiBMUT,HS.  For  k<^  Utt  day,  tK.  The 
«arij  adltfawi  hara:  'Fron  roooi  to  roMa:  in 
•aAwaMti'ata. 

"    «;me-«ia.    Wha  thM  »>n>.  tie.    The 


Amaat  fa*f  gwe  riufMiiii.  HetUffliia  nme 
Ot  ^lal  ioluK  mlj  lAdj  BIhkIk. 
A  danblA-tmnd  Had  tnN»viiiikled  Due, 
With  ill  bet  &ded  AatuBU  IiIhIj  brown,  ato. 
Line  402.    fiiif  ihou.    The  earlj  ediliou  have 

Line*  44^,  44.1.  Mm  halid  Uamrd  mmm.  rt(. 
The  earl]'  editiana  rvad:  'Men  bated  leHroed 
Wamen;  and  to  at  came; '  and  three  linea  be- 


Droop'd,  tikd  tbe  cbapcl  OelUvI,  lolxt  vilh  IIwh.  etc 

In  the  <»b  line  of  the  'Soiir'  (hat  fnllnvs, 
the  ^  edition  baa  '  droppini;  moou  '  for  '  dyinff 

™rt  ///.  line  7.  ThfTt  rhilr  rt  e/oorf  bt- 
ndr  lir/ount.  The  earlv  edition*  have:  '  And 
while,'  etc. ;  in  line  10  '  Or  Borrow '  for  '  Or 
n4ef  ;  and  in  line  1^  '  and  we  demanding '  for 
^and  when  I  aak'd  her.' 

Lines  .t.t-11.  Ifilirji  had  bun  mm,  He.  The 
•arij  edition!  read :  — 

if  thn  had  ben  nee. 
And  Id  thair  (ulnme  tHUoa  ii>»'d  van.  child, 
Tou  iHWd  not  take  k  deep  %  rooe*:  hkt  men— 
And  HlhejjLTfl,  — TenUke  Inrn  indrvJ  — ' 

Then  oune  Ihsu  dreadful  nrnrdi  out.  etc. 

Lim  31.  Srt  ymir  ihoaghH  in  niJriV.  That 
la,  in  Tfd.  like  the  mbries  in  a  praTei^hook. 

Line  55,     Thty  mnfinltil.  GaHjimtdtt.     Com- 
pare the  piotnrv  in  '  The  Palace  of  An  ' ;  — 
Or  elie  findied  OanjniedH,  hi*  ran  thigk 


liaaST.    Qed  it^irt   Tha  a^t«H 

of  the  PiiDOSM '  for  '  Ike  haul  ot  Ua.' 

tioaahan:  •laJyladyBhaAi' Ww^fr 
B>t  lAo  WM  apM^il.  aad  brim,  ■  Aa  ^ 
heart,*  for  *  h«r  pniin  lm>«.* 

IawSOl  ncLafAoa.  Tktb, *•*•■■» 
air.  lGItao.m'Ceaaa,'SU,«a]hIik'hi« 
qaawrfpnlaT.i' 


tooftioaptnVhrtkh* 

Oreeiam  of  a  dmnla  astt,  and  fanMHMV 
explaaatlaa  of  Aeto  etberwiM  paqlaAc^" 

Liua  93.  Bat  I'a  trr  num  ffnmd  wag:  baf 
henr^.  The  earif  editiofia  read:  *  Far  ba^ 
and  wiu  in  knowing  that  aba  ia.'  oto. 

line  Vt.  Hebfi  art  tlkf  lo  lumd  ■■liieriti 
The  early  readineia'.  'Th^  an  HabaauMtM 
hand  ambraaia.'  etc 

Una  99.  Tif  Samian  Beri.  Jtao,  ««§ 
OreekHmi.    Theialand  SwMa  WMiwrffat 


liae  101.    F^rxm  die  te 


.  Tltoei 


Thee. 


T<dd  a* 


HO  liuM  are  not  in  the  tiziy  edititaa. 

lAim  114.  /  inaei'd.  and,  biddnt.  nrio-'Jj 
foumt  her  iKtrt.  The  early  ediliooi  hate:  '1 
bnock'd  and  bidden  went  in:  I  foond.'  ctr.  I« 
the  next  line  thef  have  '  nllv.'  for  '  more.' 

LinellS.  .4iinaH'icoti;<f  &f.  The<wi;fA- 
tiona  have :  '  A*  man  ooald  be.'  —  coMnrted  d 
conne  with  *  conrteona  '  in*tead  of  '  phnae.' 

Line    120.     FaUtd    nothing    fair.     "^  "  - 
plausible  falsrhnodg;  or  '  minted  not 
a*  it  read*  in  the  earlr  editions. 

Line  13J.  Tm—'ict  had  limed  omnjta. 
The  earlf  reading  is:  'She  aaid  we  had  Kntl 

Line  146.  Some  palate  la  mit  land.  Tta 
earW  reodingwaa  '  A  palace  in  onr  own  land.' 

Line  153.  That  t^flrryum.  The  earlj  edkiaM 
have:  >  In  the  afternoon.' 

Line  15K.  Fvrrouy/orki.  The  eai^r  ediivM 
hare:    'darh-blne  forka,'  and  'foIl-le«*ad' ia 


Accented  on  the  ataal 
iDeTer<>':  'Of  hii  andb* 
;'»Ddin-Arlmer^n*U' 


PajM  iji  to  tjj 


NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


8.7 


Hilton,  in  the  Lwu  insUaaea  in  irhia)i  he  Bsea 
the  vord:  *  PBTBdise  Lost,'  t.  335;  *  On  priuceB. 
when  their  rioh  rclinuo  long; '  and  ■  Paradise  Re- 
gained,' iL  41H:  '  What  fullowen.  ohnC  retinue 
oanet  thnu  gain  ?  '  and  Shakeepemn  (the  only 
iiutanoe  in  \ene\  '  Leur.'  1.  i.  'GV.  '  Bat  othei 
oF  TOUT  insolent  retinne.' 

Line  303.  Ai  i»  ourW/  *aw  btn.  'Oor- 
■elv«'  in  the  early  editdom,  on  elsewhere  in 
the  poem.    I  shall  not  refer  to  the  othet  io- 

Lira  207.  To  lift  the  woman'i  fallal  divinU]/. 
The  early  editiinui  hare;  '  To  uplift.'  etc. 

Line  2]5.     BT/alArs/ull  East.     Breathal  the 


in  EnKlond. 

Line  'il6.  On  thai  which  Irani  (d  you.  In 
regani  to  what  auita  your  purpwte,  ui  favors 
yuar  theories. 

r.-__«.^      -T.1 Alluding!  to  the 


Line  346.     The  ^ 

ofI-<|Doled  MiyinK  o(  ArchimodBa.   '  Gii 
rhrre  t  may  Hand,  and  I  will  more  the  wotia  ' 
It^  •»  »ri.  «1  ,iruf  ..w..). 

Um2S0.  liy  frail  tacHttori.  The  early  edi- 
tions hare:  'Of  frail  iiicceMora.' 

line  2S6.  If  that  lame  poel-princtn,  etc.  The 
early  editioiii  read:  '  If  tliut  strange  maiden 
eon  Id.'  etc. 

Line  -Ha.  Oynactum.  The  portion  of  the 
Greek  hoose  wbem  the  womuu  hod  their  quar- 

Line  S8S.  Diotima,  A  vise  woman  of  Man- 
tines,  whom  Koerates,  in  Pluto's  '  bymposiuni.' 

Line  3!>3.     That  momtroui  males  thai  rarvt 

md  the  astiertion  tluit  doKS  have  eometimes  been 
f«d  with  the  fragTnenU  of  the  disseelin^room. 
Thepopt  was  one  of  the  sipnetfl  of  the  petition 

•  The  Children's  Hospital ': 


[oaliz^;  apparently  the  poet  s  own  eoinaf  e. 
nucB  used  by  HartJey  roleridge,  Canon  Fan 
»nd  others. 

Line  '^Ki.  We  rode  a  ieagiie  beyond,  etc.  The 
early  editions  read:  — 

ffe  rods  1  little  hlf  her 
To  ereei  tbe  Orwd  by  a  asrraw  bridge,  uid  cmme,  etc. 

Line  319.  0  hoto  imcti.  tie.  The  early  edi- 
tions hare:  '  And  O  how  sweet.'  eto. 

line  324.  Tlie  Elgiian  laumt.  Dawson  takes 
these  to  be  the  plains  of  Tn>v,  and  '  bnilt  to  (he 
sun '  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  city,  aseribed 
by  Ovid  to  the  mnsie  of  Apollo's  tyy«.  Com- 
pare ■  (Enone,'  39.  Bot  the  poet  writes  to  tue 
thnt:  'The  "Elj^ao  lawns'' are  the  lawns  of 


Elysinm.  and  have  Dothing  to  do  with  Trojr  — 
or  perhaps  they  rather  rBfer  to  the  Islands  at 
the  Blest  (Pindar,  Oliimp.  2d).'  ■  Built  t«  the 
sun  '  must  then  mean  simply  '  rising  sunward. 

Line  331.  Fair  Corinna'*  triumph.  Over 
Pindar,  '  the  bearded  Victor  of  ten  thousand 

Line'  337.  Wili  Fiycht.  loiM  Meltna  Flo- 
nan,  /.  The  early  edition:  read:  '  With  Psyolie, 
Ftorian  with  the  other,  and  I,'  etc. 

The  'tJonK'  that  follows  was  suggested  by 
the  bugle  ninuo  of  the  boatmen  on  Lnlie  Ifillar- 
ncy;  and  Mts.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  <'  Reo- 
ords  of  Tennyson,  etc.'  18921  says;  'Here  i« 
a  romimscenoe  of  Tennyson's  about  the  echo 
at  Killamey,  where  he  said  to  the  boatmui. 
'■  When  1  last  was  here  I  heard  right  echoes, 
and  now  1  only  bear  one."  To  whieh  the  man. 
who  bod  heard  people  quoting  the  bugle  sung, 
replied,  "Why.  you  must  be  the  gentleman 
that  hronebt  all  the  money  to  the  place.'' ' 

It  may  be  nolad  that  acime  of  the  mOHt  musi- 
cal lines  in  the  sane  are  composed  entirelT  of 
monosyllablBS. 

Pixrt  ir.  Line  1.  The  ntbuloui  nor  ict  caU 
the  Sun.  Dawson  savs:  '  The  Princess,  vitli  tha 
accuracy  taught  only  recently  by  ths  spectro- 
scope, calls  the  sun  a  ntbulooi  etar;'  bat  the  ei- 
pression  implies  no  more  thou  was  taught  hy  th* 
nebtdar  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  to  which  infer- 
ence has  been  made  by  Psyche  above.  This  is 
the  '  hypothesis '  of  the  next  line. 

Line  17.  Fruit.  Uotiom.  viand,  amber  iritu, 
and  gold.  The  early  editions  have:  '  Fruit, 
viand,  blossom,  and  amber  wine  and  cold,' 

Unu  '21.  Teori,  idle  Itari,  etc.  Hrs.  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie  says  ('  Records  of  Tenny- 
Bon,etc.');  'One  of  my  family  remembers  hear- 
ing Tennyson  say  that  ' '  Tears,  idle  Tears  "  waa 


hy  what    sense    of    the 
Blading  "  ? ' 

'■      47.    OoMW 


ranuent  with    the 
uith  aW.    No  doubt 


uf  his   Dompanions  with   wax,  that  they 
It  hear  the  sone  of  the  Sirens, 
K.     A   true  oceaiion   lott.     The  early 
have:  '  gone  '  for  '  lost; '  and  the  next 


One  micht  not  guess  *  the  old  proverb  *  here. 

Line  ng.  Erx.  A  provincml  word  for  the 
dry  stalks  of  hemlock:  het«  pot  far  any  wild 
growth  springing  up  in  the  crevices  of  the  mc^ 
saic  pavement  and  breakingtbe  beaatiful  work. 

Line  GO.  The  beard-blown  goat.  As  the  poet 
explains,  in  his  letter  to  Dawson,  this  refers  to 
'  the  wind  blowing  the  bpjtrd  on  ths  height  of 
the  ruined  {nllar.'    The  early  editions  lud:  — 

Tho  lUrr'd  mamie.  uid  tlie  wild  gout  hsng 
DpOD  tbe  pUltr,  ud  Uie  wild  Bi-tne  tnUt.  an. 


i 


8i8  APPF 

Uaeia.  nevUdfig-m*-  Often  refored  h> 
br  tlui  BomsB  poaU  an  ttmiiag  asuiilBr  rnined 

h.  3):    'MarmiHk  MmmIb  findit  eurifiinu.' 
Be<ii^JiiTi«iBl,x.HT. 

*  Ranugs  io  lui  "  Hooka  and  B;~wa ja  of 
Ital; "  (p.  09)  ii  mBindad  of  tliia  imiaa^n  hj 
DoticinK  a  wild  fig  sprin^ins  out  of,  and  aplit- 


A  dtatH't-luiaJ  at  the  mine.    Ao- 


•  0.78):    .. 

wiBimf  xba  wealthy  elaMca,  when  thej  bar* 
■UtiUt^  aappv,  a  nao  oamaa  nmnd  in  a  eoffin 
tba  imacB  of  a  oaad  bod;  oarrad  in  wood,  made 
at  like  ai  pomIUb  in  aolar  and  woAmaailiip, 
jud  in  ma  BmHoallj'  aboot  m«  or  two  ootnta  in 
Jangth;  aad  ahowiac  tUi  to  aaah  at  the  eom- 
Van;,  ha  «aj«,  "  Look  upoa  tlua,  tbaa  drink  and 
'aojoT  joQiaalf ;  fdc  wban  diad  joo  will  be  liko 

IdD*  83.  And  kir  hiari  would  roch  lie  $rteu!)i 
tradU  till  I  died.  Compare  bhakeroeaie,  *  Ve- 
nna  aad  Adonia,'  IISS:  — 


Um  88.  TV  Itmder  agk  ddart  Te  deUe  kr- 
aiif,  wkai  ail  On  woadt  art  gnim-  Tbia  i«  b»- 
tanuaU;  tme,  and  ■  ma  of  tba  manr  paMacca 
tbat  abow  the  poet'a  eloas  obaarvadaa  of  DBtnm. 

line  inX  Like  tie  Siaettaim  euilan  in  old 
time.  Tbat  ia,  like  the  niibica  of  Penelope,  vbo 
do  not  recogniie  the  diaeniKd  Ulynn.  and 
langh  in  a  conBtnined  -rej.  the; know  not  vh/. 
Compare  'Odyssey.'  ix.  3i7:  lifWi  yrmtiiaiai 
TiAfHr  •JUmpuiurw  llitersllf , '  laoehed  with  other 

Line  104.  O  Bu/Au/.  ana  not  of  Gtilitlan,  ele. 
The  loTs  of  the  niehtingale  for  Ilie  rotie  ia  a 
favorite  Ibome  vith  Haaii  and  his  brother 
poet*.  'Oulistan'  is  Perainn  for  roae-^rden, 
Bnl  Saadi  takes  it  aa  the  titla  of  bis  book  of 
poems. 

The  *  manh-direr '  (or  wsfpr-mil>  and  tbe 
*  meodow-cnike '  (uom-ctnke.  or  Lind-rmll  are 
Dnmnsiral  birda.  Wiiod  iquoivd  b;  Dawson) 
aayi  of  the  latter  thitt  ila  pry  '  may  be  exactly 
imitated  by  dmvini;  a  quill  or  a  piers  of  stick 
amartly  over  the  larea  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  by 
robbing  together  two  }agged  strips  of  bone.' 

Lines  Ii;i~l-^.  Poor  loal t  He.  These  ten 
lines  are  not  in  the  enrty  ediiioiu. 

Line  1^1.  Valkyrian  hvmns.  Such  as  were 
■nng  by  the  TaUm.  or  ValkjTuu.  "the  ehoos- 
era  of  the  slun.'  or  fatal  sislera  of  Odin  in  the 
Northern  mjtholof^. 

Line  125.  H'ouft  IhU  tome  moch-loct,  rtc. 
The  oarlv  editions  have:  '  I  wiinlrl.' 

Line  I'lU.     Oved  Io  nane.    The  early  editions 


n  lie  bfll-aoalh'd 
Did  C^rili '  and  '  begin '  for  '  began  '  in  the 


^■Wtgfc» 


UnallB.    Said  Ida.- i»mt!u 

fitd.    Tkaaadreditiaaraad:  *^Ullk 
and  Sad  at  oiioe,  aa  flMa,'  aba, 

Umein.    Brm 

Tbe  ad  editMn  mn ^_ 

liiM  174.    T%»^  tried, 'tlKUwrn.*  IkM^     i 
edidoaaliMv:  'andoryinK.*  1 

UnaUO.    AcneillMmoada.    ~  ~ 

FBada:  *A«mMtUtUdnt.* 

line  KB.     lie  gardm  ft 
readiac  «as '  Tbe  cataa  of  V^ 

Um  ISBl     TU  kaaltr. 


-Cba^'allS* 

tbe  'Upper.'    Tbe  eariy  edititaa  pbt  'fc 

I^ISB.  71m  a  yq/lur/ora.  IWMaft 
tioa  baa:  '  and  tlwn.' 

LineSDl.  'SiwoiMe  wa  iovf '  IldriliK 
'1,'midKe.  TbaaarbeditJaaanad: 'lb  ' 
the  key  in  the  doafa:  now  same  job  boal' 

med.    ThefintimSHWH:  HJrld^Avi^ 

olEnn'd  not,  or  dcoiad? 

line  rae.  J}«  OS  (Ae  wattrJOw.  («c  Qlta 
iMTeeomuted  Woidairortk.  TmniMM."  *• 
T..  where  Moral  Trath  ia  said  to  ba 

aOfag 
SoMo^  yindaao,  to  ttlat  addteata, 
Aui,  Ukm  Iht  w*ts411i,  Una  andUoba^ 
WboH  not  ■•  lli\l  ia  rialil*  esMk,  wkaaka 


Tennyson,  in  his  letter  to  Dawsnn.  giraiadi 
'  snggeetioll '  of  this  pasaage:  '  Water ''^'  ~  ~ 
my  ownpoud.  seen  on  a  gusty  day  with 

eyes.     Thev  did  etart  and  slide  in  tbe  

pnffa  of  wind,  till  csneht  and  stayed  by  Of 
ttfther  of  their  onm  stalks  —  qnile  as  (rw  m 
Wordswartb'^aimile, and  more  indetaiL'  Ds*- 
son  had  said  that  Wotdswonb'a  waa  *  tba  tna 

Line  242.  Mti'tTz-riirlrd  mairi.  The  oA; 
editions  read:  '  To  thrid  thro'  all  tbe  mat; 
maies,  wind,'  etc. 

Line  S4T.  JiubtleJ  ike  nlgiiitigale.  Um 
aptly  descrinti It  of  Ibe  bird's  varkUng.  Mia 
Anne  Thnokerar  Rhohie  nays;  'One*,  whs 
Mr.  TennyaoD  waa  in  Yorkshire,  so  ha  told  H 
as  he  was  walking  at  night  in  m  frjend's  fir- 
den.  be  heard  a  nitrbtingale  singing  with  ad 

everythinR  elxe.  and  not  fright^nad^  thoogk  kr 
came  and  sf oixl  quite  eh*v  beside  it;  be  eoaU 
see  its  eye  Sashing,  and  feel  the  air  bnbUi  is 
his  ear  lliroogh  the  vibration.' 

Lln«  ->4!>.  Hoot'd  mil  aidle  in  a  vi**-  Tk 
earlv  editions  have  'took'  for  '  hook' 

Line  2r<.'i,     The   mgufic  Jlre  en  a  i 
The  etectricnl  phenomenon  knovn  lu  j.(bw 
and  other  wiilnrs  lu  -f>t.  Elmo's  tires.'     Ci» 
pare  Longfellow.  '  OoMen  Legend ':  — 
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2K!.  WaiCd  alsmi  mill,  mric,.  The 
lilimi*  have : '  cliui);'d  ubuut  with  mem.' 

■Utt.     In  alJ  day:    The  earlj  ediUona 

in  Che  old  difi/ 
3K3.     To  mt  you  frott.    The  earl;  edi- 

323.  I  caiHi  to  Iril  yrw ;  foand  that  iron 
«.  The  eu-lr  editiuna  reiul:  *  1  judged 
to  nK»k  1  but  you  had  zane;  '  in  line  '.OTi 
oa'lor  'spwki'  ud  m  line  330  'the 

m^H'tta™'.;  (DowK(f.    The  early 

3fi:i.  A  yiubtan  daughtfr.  The  poet. 
>thet  Blliuiaii  tu  Niobe  in  '  W'alkine  lu 
1)':  'theNiobeofeoin^,' 
aw.  And  Bit  a  nddtnraJCd.  The  I« 
hue:  '  nu  in  '  for  'ruiih'd.' 
.tW,  OiU<(fhrtalk.iUBatpimyitd.  The 
Ulion  bmvc;  'all one  of  breaUi,  as  pui^ 

3eS.  When  the  mid  parani  npAn  Aim- 
Referrine  to  th«  ineendiiiry  lirnt  m 
n  in  the  Iroublea  with  the  Eoicliah  aeri- 
1  labeten  taxiu;  yean  before  the  poem 
ilMn.  Tbe  early  editiuna  liave  '  awl  the 
ff'theritk.' 

;i8U.    Rtwlrr  hiM   ap.    The  early  edi- 
ive:  •deli«rhiniiip' 
HI.     Rt^l  eomjtarl.     The  lit  Amert- 


lOO.  Voffm  brigLnin,  The  '  Qaart»rly 
,'  (lol.  t^>,  oinitnenUiii;  on  thin,  aaja: 
I  briRhtnem  con  be  more  diatinct  Ilian 
the  moon  : '  bat  tlie  purblind  rriliu  don 
that  the  i»et  describee  il  aa  it  appean 
by.     The  oompuiaon  ia  aa  true  aa  il  ia 


th* 


tnmiat  irmth.  Tlie  early  editio: 
inmuiC  Kiuth; '  and  in  Ihe  next  lia 
t  nonh.'     In  lino  417   ihey   haT 


naticeil  that  thnea  ehanK«.  like  many 
nd  aftpr.  are  made  (o  (^t  tid  of  anexlm 
tad  nylUbhin  theineaaure.  Tt^nnyiwn 
a  '  licrnan '  fnwlv.  to  (rive  rnrielir  to  hhi 
ee  ProfMsor  Hadlej'E  criliciani  quoted 
rdition  of  'The  PnncnaK.' |>|i.  14:!-I4.'i>. 
H  decided  thni  in  the  eaHy 


1-10.    Nil  boyitk  drram,     Tbe  esrlT  edi- 

Te:  ■  Min0  old  Ideal.' 

tM.     A{  hT  f>,t.    The  early  editiona 

XI  thexiarhlx.' 

172,    Flit  litf  a  Amron  lairrr  aiovt  At 

tc.     Compare  '  Ejiovh  Arden  ' :  — 


•  bttdoFpi 

173.    Tht  tniKton'reUiiie  tg*.   It  ia  ■  nd 


lejai.     We  Ud  o    .„ 

early  editiona  nad:  'We  meet  to  alect  new 

liueGIO.  Youtavrdourlifr.  The  early  adi- 
Uona  hare:  '  YoQ  haxe  aaved; '  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Lneit  ■  iha  olioleeoua '  fur  '  our  cood,' 
and  '  tatore    fur  '  Berranta.' 

Line  ftM.  I'our  /a/«Aoorf  am/  yowitif  an 
iaItfW  to  HI.  The  early  Miiiioni  ha-e;  '  your 
face   for   yoaneU.'Bnd'loaUuooie  '  for 'hal«- 


J1.n»n.tb>.thu» 
aicr  lu  du  bitU*  I 


In  Ihe  4th  edition  it 


la  cbaiiKed  to  it>  prcaaU 


Tlie  foUovins  ia  another  veraion  of  the  bmik, 
printi'd  in  ibe  'Selectiona*  of  IMtiS,  bat  not  in- 
cloded  in  the  cotlecled  vorka :  — 


)•  •h^nlThy'^ 


t^y.  IM  IIhi  ttumpMi  blow, 
Ch>p  till  tilUa  bUH*  about  thy  kMa: 

And  atrllua  bin  dead  lor  iMih  ud  tl 


Line  7.  ^TiUin  XrarJ.    Tbe  earty 


Pan  V 

Line  I7>.  Tliire  braie,  Tho  early  edillooa 
baie  'ont-bralia.' 

Line  Lil.  hjnv,  pou  at  fir*.  The  early  edt- 
tivna  have:  '  You  am  ftvc.  O  king.' 

Line  'JH.  Mm-e  emmpM  ikan  a  poppffnm 
ike  i^atk.  'I'bia  aimile,  like  aa  many  utlwta, 
illintnlH  the  poet'a  minute  obaerration  of  na- 
tnir-.  N'l  flower  that  bliiHi  haa  a  ntum  I'ruio- 
pImI  and  Rvnermlly  uniiromiaiiiB  look  when  it 
Gi«t  opitni  than  thi-  pi'ppy. 

I.inea  :iiKn.  Tlun  tome  one,  elc.  Tin  aarir 
editiona  read;  — 


rjne  41,  Ilrrt  Ciiril  mrl  w.  All  ihe  noent 
editiona  (down  to  IStMi  have  a  period  after  '  oa,' 
bat  ihia  b  elearly  a  miaprint. 

Line  TO.  Froia  hrori  nij-alr  and  anoafJ.  rfe. 
FVibably  referHnic  to  Michael  Ancelo'a  FiOA 
is  St.  Petrr'aal  lt.mi«. 

I.ina   110.     'toot  yam.' entd  mf  fitkir,  Mb 

Th*  ••rly  •ditiima  Nad  bai« : — 


Line  117.  On-  itrangi  girl.  The  eorlv  edi- 
tion h»Te  'ohild  '  for  '  tcirl.' 

Line  ISH.  Al  Aim  rAof  mart  her  jila».  Ilia 
«Brlj editkm bava :  'AttlteemtniyDf  herplui.' 

UaeVJU.  Morr«iiMfUtl,tMkwit.  Tha  buI; 
•ditiooB add  th«  iiiie:  *LikeiUin«tnll  the  net. 
if  nWD  wen  wue; '  uid  '  And  duMrd  di>iia  vonr 
domta  with  DUDnmeU '  after  line  IX',  *  Yuor 
atiea  into  ihatda,  el«. 

line  !»>.  fYnti'i 
tioubBm:  *liul« . — 

Linu  145-151.    Adv,  fduH  .  .  ,  for  ikat 
Vat  thane  HTen  lines  the  earlr  edjlions  ha*e 
'    only  tlie  line:  '  The?  priie  hard  knocts,  and  to 
be  woD  by  foree.' 

Line  1^.  I'urr  as  Hmof  grren  that  Ortah 
tlu  •cAiU.rle.  AaalLacUiaMUtUiaaiol  Uieyaal'ii 
keenobseFTatinaof  mitar*.  MoM  writen  voold 
flare  taken  the  vAi'le  nf  tba  movdrop  ai  the 
amUein  ot  purity  (■■  Tannyvm  hinnelf  dues  in 
*  taunt  Agpea '),  bnt  tliat  delicate  oren  Mema 
note  eiquiUtelr  piue,  even  beside  the  white. 

Udb  1?».  Hot  Bkt  tif  pitbabi  mitctUawv,  -an. 
na  early  editiaiia  tead:  — 


Line  1!B.    AifratiUf  It 
UoBahave:  '  a*  eatily  tlieii 


The  aariyedi- 

_.     JH  easily  tliein.' 

Ldne  S1.5.    Our  roi/ol  word.    Hu  lat  Amari- 

I  jiii'  ■Ja>.  A.  uiVii  iJiaiu'i  toot.  Tbo  bvlt 
of  Oriun. 

IdDK  i"2.  And  as  ihtjitry  Siriut  allm  hnr. 
tic.  Dhwhuii  quuttH  Pniclur'rt  '  Mytlu  uud  Mur- 
Tels  of  Astroiimny  ' :  '  Kvvn-  briKbt  Mar  olien 

much  till)  inorv  dialinetly  as  the  aliir  i*  the 
brichlvr.  Mriim,  whji.'h  Hiirunntcs  ihr  bri|[hteiit 
Blannf  ihanurtbrm  lieiiiiH)dicn.'  full  funrtinies 
in  lustn-.  ithuKH  t  lirsv  vhaniEM  >if  color  an  i^n- 
■picuoualy  tliat  they  were  regarded  m  npwiully 
ebameteriuiuof  thiantar,  insoninvh  ibat  llimm 
■peaks  nf  SirinH  I  nut  by  tianM.  bnt  m  the  "Slur 
ol  Autumn'')  Khiiiirat  most  brnntifnllT  "  vlwii 
lated  of  oceau's  ware,"  — thut  is,  wliun  cluw 
to  the  horiion.' 

Dawson  adds:  *Tlie  eirpraMion  ** laved  of 
ocean's  wave*'  ex|iluiua  the  "wnslu-d  with 
momiuit "  of  inir  p«-t.  The  sliltrruf  the  early 
moniiuR  sun  ihi  tin-  briiHit  hvhi)Ftii  iif  the  Inu- 
(bpro.  anil  (bv  Klanti'  iif  liRlit  n)ioii  tlu-ir  anwir 
as  they  ruile,  are  viviilly  mtinil  in  this  Ij^auti- 
fnl  siiuile.'  Tin-  lEUHieit  of  lloniur  ii  '  Iliad,' 
T.  5,  thus  rtuduri-d  by  Jitrimlc:  — 


'  Our  Isod  landed,  lite  wIh 

But.  ninrs,  Uw  qMiBB  el  year  MM  IH^ 


uus   :  in^ou    m    lor    ana    ;  ana  ni 
9»  rate  in  314)  >  life !  *  for  -  'Sdwth ! ' 

Line  aM.  If rr  UaU  tali' J  i/mrn  OttSn  nf- 
«l  men.  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  danbm 
of  Coatia  (balf-brothar  to  Constantino  the  dtstf) 
andSBbinelU,9ite*Bof  Efcypt.  HazcllliMda^ 
ing  bis^raeeutum  sent  fiftr  lestned  men  tniEe- 
pule  with  her,  bat  she  coofated  and  wMieHid 


Bide  by  tbU  iiwje,-  «tr. 

I.ineSa,  JSro'  nuen  rfnnrn.  The  earlrtdi. 
lions  Iwve:  '  Thro'  the  open  duon.' 

Line  XV,.  Likr  a  aoKli  f'"'.  'If.  Th-  fot 
lowini;  is  from  the  '  Keiiinini  of  Arthur  Huch 
ClnuEh.'  dated  in  the  Vallev  of  CtiKervw .  f»n«. 
T.  I'-til:  '  I  hare  b.'^n  out  for  a  walk  with  A.  T. 
to  a  sort  of  i<JanH  between  two  waleifalls.  «Hlk 

K'lie*  iin  it.  of  vhicli  he  retained  a  reeoUivtirw 
omhi:. -         ■ 


froinhiH  visit  of  thirry-om'ye.inapi.  nndohlch, 
nuitvcivi-r.  fumisliiil  n  simile  lo  '"  The  Ptin- 
ce«."  He  U^-ry  f.md  of  iliu  place.  eti<leatlT.- 
IJne  n.\\  Toint^U.  'llie  queen  of  the  Ui.- 
■aci-tip,  wlui.  aecording  to  Herodotus  ii.::i4  .de- 

aftiTiianiB  insnlli'd  his  de.vl  bodv.  ' 

J.ine:i'4.    Obr-iilHT.i/oahact kmirn,itc.  Tba 

Vna  hsTF  known.  O  hrnther,  sll  llir  rsnc>  n  IcII, 
Wlist  tmu  ul  luunl  ut^r  wim  be  luvd,  ue. 

line  ni>T.  Of  lawlf  !n  rhirh  al  tAi  altar  fk 
pour  Iriilr,  ttr.  It  was  h  Runi.-iii  itistom  in  the 
wvi'iiteenth  CPDtnry  for  the  bridr.  on  Iter  wed- 
diiu.'-d:iy.  tu  present  hi>r  hnskuid.  in  token  uf 
■■'■=■ ^•'-    -    -'-■-       -'       by  her  owa 


arly  ediliuiui  read  tliua  i  - 


I       Lin; 
I  i-lAe 


-VofA/ri.  ,  ..rfirw 


Mnth'rt .  .  ..fling  thrir  (T. 
•gjioui,  tU.    llut  tvfenu 


147  to  I5> 
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the  throwing  of  female  infants  into  the  (Ganges, 
where  the  vultures  are  often  seen  to  swoop  down 
upon  them  before  they  sink. 

^  Line  375.  That  equal  baseness  lived  in  sleeker 
times.  The  early  editions  have:  *That  it  was 
little  better  in  better  times.' 

Line  380.  /  built  a  fold  for  them.  The  early 
editions  have:  *  we  built^  (but  *  I  set  *  just 
above) ;  and  the  plural  pronoun  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing thirteen  lines. 

Line  384.  Bout  of  saucy  boys.  The  early  edi- 
tions have  *  set '  for  *  rout :  ^  and  in  388  *  old 
affiance  '  for  *  baby  troth.' 

Line  391.  Since  yon  think  me  touched.  The 
early  editions  have:  *"  think  we  are  touched; ' 
and  *  nay '  for  *  what  *  in  the  next  line. 

Lines  395-3D7.  You  failing,  I  abide,  etc.  The 
early  editions  read:  — 

We  abide  what  end  ww^er, 
Ton  failing;  but  we  know  you  will  not.    Still, 
You  miut  not  slay  him:  he  riak'd  his  life  for  ours,  etc. 

Lines  407-410.  Till  she  Whose  name  is  yoked 
with  children  .  .  ,  following,  etc.  The  early  edi- 
tions read: — 

tlU  she 
The  woman-phantom,  she  that  aeem'd  no  more 
Than  the  man's  shadow  in  a  gloss,  ber  name 
Yoked  in  his  mouth  with  children'8,  know  henelfi 
And  knowledge  liberate  her,  nor  only  here, 
But  ever  following,  etc. 

Line  419.  /  think  Our  chief  est  comfort^  etc. 
The  early  editions  have:  'we  think;*  and  in 
^4-427  they  read:  — 

We  took  it  for  an  hour  this  morning  to  ua. 

In  our  own  bed:  the  tender  orphan  hands 

Felt  at  our  heart,  and  seemM  to  charm  from  thenoe 

The  wrath  we  nursed  against  the  world:  farewelL 

Line  441.  Look  you!  The  early  editions  have: 
•Look  to  it.* 

Lines  446-448.  But  you  —  she 's  yet  a  colt . ,  . 
rnnd  brawl,  etc.    The  early  reading  is:  — 

but  take  and  break  her,  you  f 
She  '•  yet  a  colt:  well  groom'd  and  strongly  curbM, 
She  might  not  rank  with  those  detestable 
That  to  the  hireling  leave  their  babe,  and  brawl,  etc. 

Line  457.  For  it  was  nearly  noon.  The  early 
editions  have:  '  it  was  the  point  of  noon.*  After 
omitting  the  next  fourteen  lines,  458-471,  they 
1^  on  thus:  — 

The  lists  were  ready.    Empanoplied  and  plumed 

We  enter'd  ia«  and  waited,  fifty  there 

To  fifty,  till  Cb«  terrible  trumpet  blared 

At  Uie  bMTier,— >  yet  a  moment,  and  once  more,  etc. 

Line  480.  In  conflict  with  the  crash^  etc.  The 
earlv  editions  have:  *In  the  middle  with  the 
erasn,*  etc.  Of  course,  they  do  not  contain  the 
•entenoe,  *  Tet  it  seemM  a  dream;  I  dream'd  Of 
fighting ' 

Line  484.  And  out  of  stricken  helmets  sprang 
tkeflre.  After  this  line,  the  4th  edition  has  the 
line  (afterwards  omitted):  *  A  noble  dream  I 
What  was  it  else  I  saw  ?  * 

Line  491.  Mellay,  An  anglicized  spelling  of 
the  French  nUUe. 


Line  496.  And  in  my  dream,  etc.  The  early 
editions  read:  — 

and  thinking  thus 
I  glanced  to  the  left,  and  saw,  etc. 

^  Line  506.  Let  me  see  her  fall.  The  early  edi- 
tions have  *  die  *  for  *  fall.'  They  do  not  con- 
tain the  sentence:  *  Tea,  let  me  make  my  dream 
All  that  I  would; '  nor  line  510,  *  Uis  visage  all 
agrin  as  at  a  wake.' 
Line  514.    Flaying.    The  early  editions  add 

*  oS'j  *  and  in  517  they  read:  '  that  the  earth.* 

Lme  525.  Heavier.  The  early  editions  have 
'  suppler; '  and  in  line  530  below,  '  life  and  love ' 
for    dream  and  truth.* 

Song,    In  the  1st  line  the  ori^al  reading  was 

*  the  warrior '  for  *"  her  wamor ;  *  and  in  the 
last  line  but  one,  *  Like  a  summer,*  etc. 

A  song  first^  published  in  the  *  Selections  * 
(1865),  and  not  included  in  the  latest  editions  of 
Tennyson's  collected  works,  seems  like  an  early 
draft  of  this  one.    It  reads  thus:  — 

Home  they  brought  him  slain  with  spears. 

They  brought  him  home  at  even-fidl; 
All  alone  she  sits  and  hears 

Schoes  in  his  empty  hall, 

Bounding  on  the  morrow. 

The  Ban  peeped  in  from  open  field. 
The  boy  began  to  leap  and  prance, 
Rode  upon  his  fathers  lance. 

Beat  upon  his  father's  shield  — 

*  O,  huah,  my  joy,  my  sorrow  I  * 

Part  VI,  Lines  1-5.  In  place  of  these  linee 
the  early  editions  have  only  this :  — 

What  followM,  tho*  I  saw  not,  yet  I  heard 
So  often  that  I  speak  as  having  seen; 

and  for  the  next  three  lines :  *  For  when  our  side 
was  vanquish *d  and  my  cause.* 

Line  15.  Babe  in  arm.  Compare  *  The  Pal- 
ace of  Art  * :  *  iSat  smiling,  babe  in  ann;  *  and 
see  note  on  the  passage. 

Line  16.  That  great  dame  qf  Lapidoth,  See 
Judges,  iv.  4  and  y.  1  fol. 

Line  40.  Growing  breeze.  The  early  editions 
have:  *  .Ionian  breeze.* 

Line  47.  Blanched  in  our  annals.  That  is, 
fortunate,  propitious;  as  the  Latin  albus  was 
sometimes  usect. 

Line  65.  The  tremulous  isles  of  light,  *  Spots 
of  sunshine  coming  through  the  leaves,  and 
seeming  to  slide  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
procession  of  girls  "'  moves  under  shade  **  * 
(Tennv8on*8  letter  to  Dawson). 

Sliaed  occurs  again  (for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
as  here)  in  *  MerUn  and  Vivien  * :  *  Writhed  to- 
ward him,  slided  up  his  knee  and  sat.* 

Line  68.  Thro^  open  field.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  *Thro*  the  open  field.* 

Line  91.  And  her  hue.  The  early  editions 
have  *  and  all  h^r  hue.'  < 

Line  110.  This  great  clog  of  thanks,  that  make* 
The  early  editions  have  *  makes.' 

Line  137.  But  he  that  lay  Beside  us^  etc>  The 
early  editions  read:  — 
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bat  Cyril,  who  li^ 
Bnrined,  wliere  he  fell,  uut  far  utf,  uiueh  in  paiiiv 
Tiall'd  hiiUMdf .  nbc, 

line  l<n.  Fi'xt  in  jfOHr»:(f,  All  the  editiotii 
hare  *fix*d,*  but  elsewhero  *lizt.* 

Line  l(iii.  One  port  of  wense.  Portal;  as  in 
Shakespeare.  '1  Henry  IV.*  iv.  5.  1'4:  'Ihat 
keep*st  the  ports  of  slumber  upeu  wide,*  etc. 
The  first  four  editions  liaTO  *  part*  for  *i>ort,* 

KrliApe  a  misprint.  Wallace's  editimi  of  *  'ilie 
inooBB  *  explains  *  port  *  as  *  haven,  from  Latin 
sorfiu.*  and  this  is  endorsed  by  the  preseut 
liOrd  Tennvson;  but  I  ne-rertheless  feel  oonti- 
dent  that  the  poet  had  the  Miakespeariam  use 
of  the  word  in  mind.  The  figure  of  the  gate 
(porta)  seems  to  me  both  more  natnnd  and  more 
amnropriate  than  the  other.  The  reader  can 
take  his  ehoioe. 

Line  171.  1  will  give  it  her.  The  early  edi- 
tkms  have:  *  and  I  will.* 

Ldue  170.  No  purple  in  the  dittamee.  Com- 
pare *  In  Memoriam,*^  zzxrii.:  — 

Witb  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 
Tbo*  always  under  alter*d  akies 
Tlie  purple  from  tbe  dUtaooe  diaii 

My  proapect  and  hoiisoo  gone. 

Lhie  185.    Uelpleu  .  .  .  barren.    The  eariy 
it  ions  hare:  *  waxen  .  .  .  milk  less.' 


Line  2i)4.  Then  Arac^  etc.  The  early  edi- 
tions read:  'Then  Arae:  ''Soul  and  lifel"* 
etc.  They  have  the  line:  *  I  am  your  brother; 
I  advise  you  well  *  after  line  2Uti. 

line  2i«».  'Sdeath  !  1  would  sooner  fight.  The 
^arlv  editions  have:  *Life!  I  would  sooner 
fight,* 

Lino  225.  I  trust  that  th*re  w  no  one  hurt  to 
death.    This  line  is  not  in  the  onrly  editiuns. 

Line  ."i<>4.  Aniaz'.d  am  Itohtar.  The  early 
editions  have:  *  I  am  all  nnia/e  to  h«>ar.' 

Line  oi;t,     Rawj  ruin^  atij^trtrtd^  etc.     The 

SM)ch  that  follows  has  h^'iu  much  abridged, 
e  early  editions  reading:  thus:  — 

Raiisr  ruin,  answered  full  of  grief  aud  acorn: 

*  What !  in  uur  tiiuo  of  K'ory  wbeu  the  cau»e 

Now  Mtauda  u|>,  rir»t,  a  troiihiiMl  pillar  —  now 

8o  dipt,  M>  »tinte<I  in  otir  triumph  —  barret! 

£ven  fn)ni  our  frtn;  hcart-tliauk.s  ami  every  way 

Tliwartit!  and  Text,  and  lastly  catechi8t*d 

By  our  own  creature !  oiih  that  mndp  our  laws  ! 

Oiir  frrt>at  nho-Bolon  !  hnr  that  built  the  neat 

T'l  httoh  the  cuckoo  !  whom  wr  called  i>nr  friend  ! 

But  w^  will  crush  the  lie  that  glances  at  ua 

Aa  clo  iking  in  tite  largfr  cliaritien 

^mn  hahy  pnnldfrtion;  all  nniazeil  I 

We  must  rxniaze  this  I'^tdslator  more. 

Fling  our  doors  wi«le  ! '  etc. 

Below  ^.'521 )  the  readins:  was:  — 

Pa.m  niid  iriiurl**  witli  your  likes. 
Oo,  h«»lp  the  half-Hrain'd  dwarf,  8«H-iety, 
To  ftnd  low  motives  unto  nnM*»  d#»«»<lH, 
To  fix  ill  ''oMbt  uprtn  the  darker  fidr; 
Ge,  fitter  thou  for  narrowe«t  neiphborhooda. 
Old  talkf  r,  haunt  whcr*  gossip  breeds  and  seethea 
And  foNtf  r»  in  provincial  sloth  !  and  you« 
That  think  ne  sought  to  practice  on  a  life 
RaakM  for  our  own  and  trusted  to  our  hands, 
"What  aay  yuu,  Sir  ?  >ou  Lear  ua;  deem  ye  not 


*T  is  an  too  like  that 

la  oos  broad  deatk  eouf  ouadlaii 
To  drag  ilMia  sU  t  levotve  it: 
And  tbeief  OTS  M>  doobt  wiae; 
We  bcook  no  f  vUmt  hMslt, 

The  omiciopa  have  an  the 

the  whole  poem,  and  ara  eeitaialy  fur  the  h»- 

ter.    The  briefer  speech  is  the  men;  "gg"**^ 

Line  'SSI.  And  on  tkeg  mooed.  '£ka  csiiy 
editions  have:  *  And  they  niovud  uo.* 

Line  310.  Amtued  tke^  flared.  Tht  ta^ 
editions  hare  *  amass,*  whicn,  if  not  a  niptrii^ 
is  and  aa  in  the  early  readinc  of  3I>1  aborc 

Somg.  Tlua  aonir  is  eanally  maasal  sai 
monoajrllahio.  Of  one  hnndred  and  tweaiy-liii 
words  in  it  all  are  nuMM^yllaUaa  axcept  km, 
and  those  are  diavyllahlea. 

FaH  VII.  Line  UK  Void  wu  ier  wee.  Bm 
ooenpation  was  gone,  like  OtheOo's.  UhesM 
^uotea  *  Aylmidr^a  Field  *:  — 


8o  that  the  Reatle  creetars, 
Jier  eknUaUe  ««r,  and 
With  tweiity  months  of 
Hot  trest^y  esied  to  loss 


AuiJ^wmeM 
Uttmem 

ahHThleii, 

hold  OM  lite. 


Line  21.  A  greai  bladk  tioad^  etc.  The  pert, 
in  his  letter  to  Uawaon,  says  that  this  wasme- 
gestedlnr  ^aeomingatonuaaaeenfronithetdf 
of  iSnowaon.* 

Line  23.  Verge.  Horiaon;  as  iv.  SP  absvte 
*  below  the  vergv.'  Compare  ^The  GanMMr*s 
Daughter  ^  *and  May  from  Tetsa  to  ym^ 
The  slope  is  aa  optical  iUnsion. 

Line  31!.  Deeptr  than  those  weird  dooiU.  #r. 
This  line  is  not  in  the  early  editions,  the  next 
bttrinniii^  *  htiy  sundered/  etc. 

Line  tJi».  Upon  the  bab*'  rt stored.  The  earfjr 
editions  have:  *  on  what  shn  said  of  the  e)tild^ 
(8ee  V.  101  alN)ve>;  and  in  the  next  line,  *  vookl 
she  yield  *  for  *  yi  .Ided  she.' 

Line  (is.  Wire  at  peace.  The  constroctiaB 
is  eonfuswl;  as  if  *  eacn '  had  be<»n  '  both.* 

Line  fV».  Fiourishrd  up.  *  Blossomed  np^ 
(ii.  *J1>2  alxtvej  the  et^-moloiTical  sense  of  'floar* 
ished.' 

Line  100.  The  Oppinn  lau*.  A  sum  (it  nary 
law  pafifled  when  Hannibal  was  almost  at  this 
gates  of  Koine.  It  enartwl  that  no  woman 
should  wear  a  pay-colored  dress,  or  hare  m-^rf 
than  half  mii  ounce  of  gold  om.-imGfita.  and  ihat 
nouH  should  nppnkni'li  within  a  mile  uf  nny  r'ty 
or  town  in  a  car  drawn  by  horses.  After  the 
war  the  wonwn  demanded  the  rep«»al  of  the  law. 
l*hpy  paineil  one  ci^nsul.  but  i'ato.  the  other  one. 
resisted.  Tlie  women  harassed  the  niapstratt« 
until  the  law  was  r«>pealed. 

Line  111.  Dwarf-like.  The  early  editsooi 
have  *  little.' 

I<.ine  irJ.  Hortensia  fvol-e  against  the  tax. 
A  heai-T  tax  imposed  on  Koman  matrons  by  tbe 
second  triumvirate.  No  man  wan  found  hfAA 
enoMph  to  <^po«e  it;  but  Hortensia,  dauphti^r 
of  Hortensius  the  orator,  spoke  so  eloquently 
against  it  that  it  was  repealed. 

Lin*^  lis.  /  saw  the  forms,  etc.  Tbe  earfy 
editions  read:  — 
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In  122  bfllow  thej  bare  '  ahon'd 
LiM  l«l.     Sht  iloop'ti,  tK.     ': 


Th«  3J  edilinn  etunpia  '  CrovuM  '  to  '  Leapt.' 
Line  HH.  Thai  otJurwImike  camt,  tie.  Mnj' 
■rd  Tmjliir  colli  tlic  pniiHu.-c '  «n  eiL<|uiniIu  rapid 
■Mtam  al  Aphroditu  Hoatine-  iUoiik  tbe  wave  in 
WbonwittPapliiH;but.'h«wlilH,  '  what  niuat 
W*  think  of  th«  lovtir,  whi).  ID  rvlatini;  the  bu- 
pniDa  muioent  of  h»  pamioii.  euutd  tuni  uaidH 
bi  inlvrpulflte  itf     In  very  luTL'liiwM  vi>it>lia- 

'  nlaiing,'  uapeuUlly  on  it  ioadji  up  to  tlw  im- 

DOT  cad  of  mlik*i 


Thi. 


into  <Jd  bottleo. 


which  alMnn  that  hi  . 
of  thr  Koddeaa  becau 
vilhldL 

Litt"  im.     Thr  mili-irltitf  pineerk. 
fAsitn^  and  Plants  under  llnniiiilii 
»ika  of  a  whitu  varivry  iif  pBBi'iivk. 

Una  17T.  Caiiie  Jon.  O  mai.l.  .1, 
'■RUtll  aveet  idyl,'  like  the  aiii|iiui(a  •oni;. 
'  Teaia,  idle  team,'  wu  perfcot  fmiii  Ihc  Hnit. 
MhI  haa  uoderBone  no  nvuiion  at  dm  authiir'* 
kaada.  '  It  traufpr*,'  tuiya  SvnHHKla  in  liii 
■Onek  Pwta."iHth  perfect  taale.  the  Greek 
IdylUe  faelinit  to  t^viia  aoenery;  il  in  >  Hue  in- 
'  inB  beint;  ■ucciwfnlly  pnnnd 

r<ir  nothini;  could  be  frnlier, 
aaa  not  eten  >na  "  Thaiyain  "  ii  i>«eeter.' 

All  tba  aJitiona  have  'idfl'  liere.  b«  in  the 
b«niiling '  Ehouhh  Idtls  and  Qiiieu  I'oEMa.' 

Um  \m,  Wttk  l>falA  aad  AJuraiaif  un  ih, 
Silrrr  Hum.  In  the  early  ediliona  we  find 
'SilTor  Horm.'  bnt  all  the  mure  rpmnt  onM 
prist '  ailTeF  horrM.'  The  fornxir  li,  of  oouna, 
tob«  preferrpH,nnaaioantDf  the  nbTiimH  rrfer- 
•MH  tn  (h»  Silhcrbom,  nneof  the  pMknornpur* 
al  the  JnnKftBn.am)  markedly  the  mnit.  xilvery- 
whit*  part  of  the  ■nmniit,  u  Men  ftum  later- 
When  Had  its  lielnilT. 

The  *  MenKiir '  (Tol.  i,  r.  2.W)  fell*  na  that  thia 
'  idyl '  wia  '  a^ittpn  in  Switierlwid  Irhinlly  nt 
I.«BtarhrDntHiB  and  nrindslwaid).'  aad  thai  Iha 
poet  fonaidnwd  it  WDOiiff  hit '  nuM  amweaaf ul 

tlanitm  valka  on  the  nionntaiia  hnrc.  aa 
'n'rr  ihe  dew  of  yon  hiuh  Mwtern  hill'  in 
■Hamlet' (t.  I.  KiT);  and  Ittnikinhn  nxnpan- 
ton  bMaav  lifer  luu  no  home  on  thaw  '  Alpius 
•ommitarold.'  or  mnat  (aco  Death  in  alunnpt- 
\am  tB  aeala  llumi. 

Licw  191.    FirUa  <^  it*,  etc.    Bayard  Taylor 


narlu  that  this  wonld  be  '  almmt  incompre- 
luible  lo  one  who  has  not  luuked  vitli  hil 
n  iHidily  eym  upon  Ihe  Mer  du  CiluL'^.' 
Line  IIM.  (yuttr~imokt.  Coniium  * 'iW  LotO»- 


Line-J-I.'.  OiU  itf  Lrlhr.  The  poet  may  hava 
bwen  thiultioj;  ut  Wonliiwortli'i  '(hit  Lirih  is 
but  a  ileep  and  a  forcettiiig; '  or  of  S'uKil, 


Lioei  2AI'^'i<S.    llotrtiallmtjiBroirt  ...  Iff 


Line  2lil.  Hit  dtarrt  band.  The  eaily  edi- 
tionii  hava  *  whwr  '  fur  '  hia.' 

Line:.11.'4.  Xar  luf  Ikt  rhilMht.  He.  In  plw* 
of  tliis  liau  thu  early  idituni!!  bave;  'Htm  u 
thi'  ilnuble-natnnsd  Tnet  esih.' 

Line*  ;il;l-:t!l).  Said  Ida,  Irtmdouslg.  He. 
The  oarly  edition*  rwd :  — 

Bald  Ida,  •  w  uiillkr.  ■•  ill  onldu  — 
It  ■Bpqii  you  lovm  In  rhHit  }nliri*-lr  vHtti  wnrdai 
TliU  Inotur  It  viiur  IB€ii1f-1.    HfT'T.  IMura: 
Tn.,  nuH4  loi.  inr,-     ■  K.y,  bl.t  llin-,' I  «td, 
*Kni(ii  ywATlnqff  pnrlnr  nn  liij  pirloml  ^iy««. 
Or  mmif  iiiyiil«rl«ja  or  ntmpttHit  tuuch, 


Line  SW.     li  mim  la  ■.»*.  Mr.     Tb«  parlr 
editLou  han::  '  I  >i;ar«-  beliere.  ai«f  all  (be  ricli 
'   indiuaiT.-flower*' r..r-«M'    ' 


iate  fancy  Ihaa  (be  (hiM  ii*«ii» 


phaiHie,  the  li 

to  haie  intended.'  It  cavp  liini.  u-'t  I'iie  ticw  d 
an  '  nfdinary  piece  of  farm-woik.'  Imt '  a  linioii 
of  l)ie  aiiiamiw]  hare  hIowIt  eatbi'timt  from 
mTriadii  of  flowen  aa  lh<-T  bnm  awny  in  the 
Unt  nRlcm  of  auninx-r,'  Tliiii  u  a  pind  ilhiXn- 
tion  of  thi>  mannrr  in  whirh  n  prnuin  of  Urely 
■ ■ • .  —  J  --to' poftry  a  ini-a-- — 


>t  th-Ti 


.  all'll 


I  Tennj 


d  »««  th»  hDminc  up  nf  »»rda  i« 

antnmn.and  the  appniml  vaTerinpnt  liieland- 
■cap"  aa  Man  Ihroneh  the  rbinR  eurrpnta  of 
hentrd  and  ■innki'  air. 

CnKrlmian.  Tliia  psi^of  ih>  r>ocm  waiialiDort 
(Mitirvlr  rvwritlon  in  (hf  :id  rditinn.  In  place  ol 
Ihi-  (tnt  ihiHiT'too  linea,  the  lit  editua  hH 
Doly  the  [uUovine:  — 
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lUd  only  meuit  to  bwiter  liUto  maid* 

With  mock  iHiroia  and  with  parody: 

But  dipt  iu  aome  Btnngo  wav,cnMt  with  barlMfM, 

From  moA  to  aameat,  evon  into  tonM 

Of  tragic,  and  with  Imm  and  leaa  of  JiMt, 

To  wch  a  aerioua  end,  that  Ulia  fist,  etc 


The  2d  edition  ehanged  ^  Had  only*  in  the 
end  line  to  *  PerfaApa,  bat.' 

Lines  .'U-8U.  II  ko  miffkl  have  told  . . .  aardem 
raiit.  For  these  forty-six  lines  the  eany  edi- 
tions hitTe:  — 

who  there  bcfan 
A  treatias,  growinf  wiUi  It,  and  might  have  flow*d 
Id  axiom  worthier  to  he  graven  on  rock 
Than  all  that  laata  of  (^d-world  hieroglyph. 
Or  lichen-fretted  Rune  and  arrowhead; 
Bat  that  there  roee  a  ahont:  tlie  gatea  wen  doeed 
At  aundown,  and  the  crowd  were  awarming  now. 
To  take  their  leare,  ahoot  the  garden  rail«. 
And  I  and  aome  went  out,  and  mingled  with  then. 


The  reference  to  the  French  ReTolntion  seems 
oat  of  place;  and  yet  one  woald  be  sorry  to 
■pare  the  eight  lines  that  foUow  (*Have  pa- 
tience,' etc.). 

LinelO-i.  IF%y«Aoii/J  not,  efe.  The  eariy  edi- 
tions read: — 

Why  don't  thsae  acred  Sirs 
Throw  up  thdr  parica  aome  doaen  timea  a  year, 
And  let  the  people  hraathe  r 

Line  106.  Bitf  spoke  not.  The  early  editioaa 
have:  'Saying  little;'  and  in  116,  *  without 
sonnd  '  for  *  quietly.' 

Pafce  1(>2.    Ix  Mkmoriam. 

Of  the  commentaries  on  the  poem  Professor 
John  F.  Genunjf's  (*  In  Memoriam;  its  Purpose 
and  its  Structure/  2d  ed.  Boston.  18S4;  seems 
to  me  the  most  satisfactory.  Other  valuable 
vorks  are  *  A  Kev  to  Lord  Tennvson's  In  Me- 
moriam,' by  Kev.*  Alfred  Gatty,  D.  D.  (kl  edi- 
tion. London,  ISSo).  f(»r  which  the  poet  himself 
f  umUlied  some  corrections  and  comments,  which 
in  this  edition  are  printed  in  italics;  *  Prole^^o- 
mena  to  In  Memonain/  b^  Thomas  Davidson 
(Boston.  IssiD*  *  A  Companion  to  In  Memoriam,' 
by  Elizabeth  K.  Chapman  (London,  lS^iS);  and 
*'  Tennyson  and  In  Memoriam,'  bv  Joseph  Jacobs 
(I»nd(m.  18tfJ).  See  also  the  admirable  studies 
of  the  poem  in  *'  Phases  of  Thought  and  Criti- 
cism,' by  Brother  Azarias  (Boston,  18i>2),  pages 
18:*-JtW;*  and   in   Rev.   JStopford    A,    Brooke's 

*  Tennvson:   His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modem 
Life'  (New  York,  1894),  pages  188-228.    The 

*  Memoir '   (vol.  i.  pp.   2!l3-.'i27)  has  much  in- 
teresting matter  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

According  to  Professor  Genung,  the  fimda- 
mental  idea  of  the  poem  may  be  thus  stated:  — 

*  That  Love  is  Ixtbinsicallt  Immortal. 

*A11  the  achievements  of  thought  which 
make  **  In  Memoriam "  so  victorious  a  poem 
are  simply  this  idea  raised  to  a  higher  power, 
with  its  interpretation  for  life  and  histor>'.' 

The  *  framework '  of  the  poem  is  tabulated 
hy  the  same  critic  thus : — 


Aim  MnaAL  or  «■ 
FimCjfeU,    XXTnL-LZZTD. 


Seeond  Cjeia.    LXXTIIL-CIIL 


TMrdCpde*    CIY^-€XXXL 


(™.i) 


Proiomte.  Hie  form  of  stanza  had  beea  ml 
hy  Lora  Herbert  of  Cherbary  and  by  Bea  Joa- 
son  in  his  '  Underwoods.'  Roswtti 'cLuMdts 
have  rediscovered  the  metre  in  1M4 '  (Jaeohv, 
but  Tennyson  had  already  need  it  in  two  poeni 
written  in  1833,  thoosih  not  pohlislMd  aatu  MS 
C  Yoo  ask  me  why '  and  *  Lore  tlion  thy  bad'); 
and  Jenningn  C  Lord  Tennyson,*  page  ^1  sqrv 

*  We  hare  ezeeOent  aathority  few  etmag  iMfti 
as  far  as  Tennyson  knew  then,  he  tnoi^t  hs 
had  invented  the  metre.*  This  is  eonfinnsd  \^ 
the  *  Memoir '  (vol.  i.  p.  J?(Wi). 

Strong  Son  of  God^  immortal  love.  *  Inunor* 
tal  Love  is  recognized  not  onlv  as  an  affectios 
within  us,  but  as  an  entity  above  ns.  .  .  .  ai 
a  divine  Object  of  faith  and  love,  to  be  wor- 
sliipped  and  obeyed,  to  be  recognized  as  at  the 
same  time  the  source  and  the  goal  of  our  nobkit 
life '  (Gennng^ 

I.  1.^    /  huetd  it  truths  trith  him  %rho  sinos,  ftf. 

*  It  may  be  stated,  on  the  highest  anthoritv, 
that  the  special  passage  alluded  to  cannot  be 
identified,  but  it  is  Goethe's  crt^d^  '(jatiyj. 
Brother  Azarias  remarks:  '  Fanst,  in  (ioefb^[i 
great  life-poem,  emerges  from  the  mins  of  lui 
dead  self  to  a  higher  life  and  a  broader  asserrion 
of  selfhood.  It  is  still  the  same  self  tramplinr 
upon  the  narrower  and  lower  experienc«a  of 
hfe.'  Compare  Longfellow, '  The  Ladder  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  passai^  of  St.  Augustine  if 
in  *  Serm.'  iii.:  '  De  vitiis  nostris  scalam  nobis 
facimus  si  vitia  calcamus.' 

*  Tlie  **  dead  selves  "  of  Tennyson  are  neithtf 
our  vices  nor  our  calamities;  but,  rather,  oar 
general  experiences,  which  sil  perish  as  they 
happen '  ((ratty). 

II.  1.  Old  yew,  trhich  graxpett  at  tke  Jtoerj, 
etc.  When  the  poet  wrote  this  h«*  supposed  thst 
Arthur  was  buned  in  the  churchyard,  though  a 


1  The  r^ferenren  in  these  notm  on  *  In 
STP  to  taction*  (or  *■  (hmuu,*  m  T«iUiyaon  cells 
sad  <(oaM«t  not  to  Imu, 


iah\<ft  to  hia 


DsninrT  wu  plMsd  iniida  (he 

('utiipiiro  ui.  ami  hkix. 
Mh  thi  glow.  iJu-  Mwiui.    Same 
iHtliiliiy  inti-rred  from  this  t.lut  tlie  |Kwt 


I.  wa*  ikJterwardB  inserUd  to  comet  the 
;  bat.  as  an  italieiiud  note  iu  Gatty  ataUa, 
nuns,  liie  poet  alwafs  kiiew  Lhal  «  tree 
li  bears  it  bvrry  iuubC  have  ■  btosBOni;  but 
w  onl)r«i«  the  winter gluonioEthtifoliaee.' 


'  r^lotliM  all  nature  in  Iter  i 
I,  l.ei 


„  |>lmi 


S.n 


itiD  truth,  nud  it  amy  well  be  tliat  ahn  Bhould 
bi<  fltifled  ntther  than  cli»ruihed '  (Chaq>inan). 
I  inajr  state  here  that  JUisa  Cliapnuurs  anil- 
iii>'uU<ui  the  puvin  wei'e  uordially  appruvMl  b; 

:l,     f^ilkalllhfmmiciHlKTtoiK.    The  l«t  edi- 

IV     ;.     n,:!  <7r';f  l^'Uli  shaktninta/roa.    W«- 

u  I   iiL  IS    1 Ii'il   rih'liiw  the  frDHuoe-pnint  if 

ii  ■-  [.■III  ji.L  |i'itl\  ,1  ill;  lint  if  di-iturbvil  it  b«- 
'■■T'li-'  " '■    ll   -,  ii"'l   [lie  iindcleii   expuRNUB 

i.  tLii  ^ail  «ol  itiUjuolifloM.  The  tut 
editiuu  raiaprinta  '  'ITniD  hIuiU.' 

V.ii,  A  as/  in  wtatitred  Jan0ua0r  (iVi.  '  Thore 
ii  aome  neRBtiTD  relief  in  the  Mcnasu  i>(  nxpruas- 


(a>-ni 


tieul  ofliDO 


VI.  n.  Yt  know  no  moTf  (Ann  I  u-fin  urnught, 
ftc,  Tennyaun  was  writing  Ui  Arthur  in  the 
T.'rv  li<«ir  hi-  frieiul  died. 

^^.  1.  Tir  Ju>w  untmrlg  Mtrerr.  Wimpin 
Sfr-'.i  ill  l^iidon,  wlien  Artliur  hml  Imlcinipa 

»i    .*> I^pri  page   ItB  above)  nrliile  he  wiu 

hiiiiImm^  :ii  Liuoaln'a  Inn.  There  nm  mnny 
Inn-.T  Htrv.'U  in  the  mafTOpnliH  than  VVimrxilH 
Sm«t.  stliii'h.  i^veii  with  ibt  wntinuai.iun  M  IW 
voiiBhire  Street,  ia  barely  halt  a  mile  fmiu  end 
111  Hnd:  bnt  it  aamehDor  )[ui  a  liwal  iiatorUty 
f<ir  ita  leiiKth.  '  It  is  raid  of  a  celebratnl  iden- 
•-nl  wit,  thikt  almoat  his  last  wnrdn  wpre,  "  All 
thinea  ootne  (o  an  end  "  — a  iMOBe  — ''  exoept 
^^'i^>poIa  Street "  '  (Oattj), 

IX.  1.  Fair Mp,  thatfrom  ihr  tiallan  iliare, 
•It.  'Many  hare  been  the  endeaviim  tii  dia- 
riivnr  the  nnirui  of  tlis  "fair  i.hip "  which 
hrimeht  home  Hallam'a  remaitDi.  and  thiu  tmee 
li.r  aftei-histon,  bet  all  in  vnin.  It  uenia. 
hciwerw,  that  Rho  landed  hnr  ppeclonii  [feiBlit 
Ht  Oarer,  Ihiiueh  the  iwnt  till  a  few  yaon  xao 
nlwayi  believed  that  ah*  had  iiut  in  tu  Uriatnl ' 
(.Vainer), 

r..  TUI  ail  KV  aidow-il  rart  be  run.  Tlio 
line  ia  repentpd  at  the  and  of  xtii,  |  mid  '  Mnra 
iban  my  bTDther«  me  to  me'  iu  luii.  1. 

X.4.  Or  vl,n^  Iht  kMfliHo  haiJtl.  nr.  Tkit 
i*.  in  tb>'Db4iHielof  tlui«iUa««Dhiutih,  near  the 
ftltar  rMla. 


'ilrema  lidiflimita,  wbora  i 

rise  njid  dip  in  tli«  water. 

XI.  1.  Calm  is  lAe  nprn,  «(<'.  As  the  }»Mt 
explained  to  1^.  Gatty,  the  loenery  deunbed 
'  dues  uot  refer  to  Ule*odoa.  but  to  name  Lin- 
GoliiHhire  wold,  from  which  the  whulv  migt 
floiu  nuuah  ta  the  aea  waa  visible.' 

XV.  5.  To-nii/l^  t/if  laindt  Uiiin  la  riM.  Tba 
let  editiau  ha«  '  br^ati.' 

Stoiifard  Brooke  reniarka  here:  'The  tern- 
pest  bc^ina  with  what  in  Flme  at  hiuid  —  the 
noud  by  which  he  stands  at  iiinset:  ~ 


And  then,  after  that  Ia«t.  adniinihln  line  whioh 
nils  the  whalu  aky  with  the  gitle.  lie  lifts  lila 
eyea.  and  we  aae  with  him  tJiP  whole  -world  be- 
liiw  painted  obio  in  four  lines  [as  in  xi.  X]  —  the 
forest,  the  waten.  the  mcailaws,  etmetE  out. 
etuih  in  one  word;  and  tha  wIMness  uf  tlw  wiikI 
and  ihn  width  of  tlie  laadseaii*  Eiteu.  aa  Turner 
would  hate  ([iien  them,  bv  the  hjw  aliaft  al 
Btorm-ahahBn  sunlight  dashed  from  ifca  west 
right  HariiHH  to  the  eaat.     I.Millj,  tu  lieightttD 


m.  all  f 


It 


is  well  dune,  but   --..,„ 

will  feel  lliat  the  alnini  of  the  human  heart  ia 
hiuher  than  the  storm  of  Kntum.' 

XVI.  1.  Cain,  dri^lr  and  u-ildaf,r,.il.  The 
former  enrcaacd  in  ui..  the  hitler  in  it.  lie 
iiaks  wbnther  such  altemslioiui  of  fr,.|iii|;  are 
ixasible.  ■  Ib  hia  sorrow  Tortabtv  ?  Orduihiae 
ehiiDma  aifMjt  the  surface  nierely  nl  hia  dei'p- 
scHtcii  grief  F  Or,  itgnin,  bus  liis  rcusou  lieeu 
unliiiiBiHl  by  crief  ?  '  (Cliapman). 

VVITl  I      Tk,..i^.,  ,.f  L:.  ...,..^  I /     c 


Msy  ilulolf  ^rlhg  I 

S.  Cnne  ihn,  pare  hands,  and  Irnr  llu-  hfad, 
rtc.  TbB  bearen  at  the  fnnerul  of  Arlbnr  were 
the  t^nikntfamienolilheClevedonestato.  The 
Itev.  William  Newlaud  Pedder.  who  waa  Tioar 
of  Clevedon  tor  forty  yenra  and  died  iu  1«71. 
read  the  bDrial  service. 

XIX.  1,  Tiry  laid  Um  hn  Ih'  plratant  iIot, 
ftc.  Gevedou  Churcih.  uhun-  Artlinr  was 
buried.  averlookB  a  bniad  eipniwui  of  water, 
where  the  Seyem  flowa  into  the  llri^iol  Chan- 
nel.    The  chureh,  which  ia  dedii'i 

dmw, 

anihiC  ...    .,      _.. 

Iji8  original  tiahermen's  church,  to  whirl,  addi 

stands  half  a  mil"  U,   the  i«u!'j!i"of''ci^caon 
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SiM  MMvU  It  o*er  the  (Mda,  mail  found  at  iMt 

An  old  and  lomi^  ffbnrrli.  barfdo  tiM  aaa. 

Id  n  gTMn  holkm,  *twizt  two  Widlindt  freoa. 

TImm  heights,  known  u  Chnreh  Hill  and  Wains 
Hill,  aeem  to  guard  and  shelter  the  edifice  with 
its  snnonndin?  chnrehyard. 

XXI.  1.  Since  the  grataet  round  me  wave* 
Bee  note  on  ii.  1  above. 

5.  The  iateit  moon.  Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  that 
this  most  allade  to  the  dtBCovery  of  the  satellite 
of  Neptune  in  1M6,  and  that  this  part  of  this 
poem  was  therefore  written  rery  hde;  but  the 
leferenoe  to  astronomical  disooTsries  maj  be 
less  specific 

7.  Andoneisglad.  The  1st  edition  has 'And 
nnto  one:  *  and  the  same,  two  lines  below,  in- 
stesd  of '  And  one  is  sad.' 

XXILl.  Tkro'/ournoeetuears.  From  1828, 
the  *'  fifth  antnmnal  slope '  relemng  to  Septem- 
bOT,  1h3^  when  Arthur  died. 

XXIir.  1.  Breakinq  into  womg  bf  fite.  Here 
Gatty  has  the  italiciien  note:  '  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  poem  was  written  at  both  Tarioos  tiroes  and 
places  —  through  a  oonrse  of  years,  and  where 
the  aothor  happened  to  be.  in  Lincolnshire, 
London,  Enez,^  Glonoesteiwiire,  Wales,  any- 
where, as  the  spirit  mored  him.* 

2.  Who  keeps  the  keyet^  all  the  crtede.  Death 
will  soWe  all  qnestions  eoncenung  the  world  be- 
yond the  grave. 

Critics  have  complained  that  *  the  notion  of 
a  Shadow  keeniiv  keys  is  a  veiy  halting  metar 
nhor  * ;  and  llr.  Tainali  says  that  he  cannot  de- 
fend the  figure,  thourii  he  *  ncTertheleas  likes 
the  line/  It  is  a  sufficient  defence  to  remind 
the  critics  that  the  keys  are  as  shadowy  «ind  in- 
Bulstnntial  as  the  phantom  who  keeps  them. 

XXIV.  1.  Wandering  isles  qf  light.  The 
spots  on  the  son. 

2.  Since  our ^  first  sun  carose  and  set.  The  lat 
edition  reads:  *  Since  Adam  left  his  garden 
yet.' 

3.  Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great.  The 
reading;  iu  the  1st  edition  was:  ^  Hath  stretched 
mv  former  joy  so  great.* 

aXVI.  4,  Then  wight  I  find,  etc.  The  Ist 
edition  has:  *So  mieht  I  find; '  and  in  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza, '  To  cloak  nie  from  my  proper 
scorn.*  For  *  proper  *  in  the  sense  of  *  own/ 
compare  *  The  Pnnoess,*  vi. :  *  each  to  her  pro- 
per hearth,*  etc. 

XXVI  I.  4.  I  feel  iV,  irA^s  I  sorrow  most^  etc. 
These  tliree  lines  are  repeated  in  the  Ist  stanza 
of  Ixxxv. 

XXVIII.  1.  Hie  time  draws  near  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  critics,  as  we^  shall  see.  have  made 
snndry  mistakes  concemine  the^  date  of  the 
three  Christmases  referred  to  in  the  poem. 
Gatty  says  here  that  this  first  Christmas  is 

*  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  year  1S.3:)  ^ ;  but  in 
a  note  on  the  '  Last  year  *  of  xxz.  4  he  sajs: 

*  This  seems  to  identify  the  time  to  be  Christ- 
mas, 1S;V|,  as  liallam  ^ied  on  ir>th  September, 
1H33,  and  was  bnried  in  January,  IK.%1/  On 
the  contrary,  the  '  last  year  *  mnst  refer  to  the 
Christmas  of  IK.'^i,  when  Arthnr  was  living;  and 
this  Christmas  must  be  that  of  1833. 


(,  have 
die  this  data  with  tha  praeadinK 
which,  they  sa]r«  implisa  tut  Arthnr  ^ 
b^of^  the  Chfistmaa  of  zzviii.- 
TennysoQ  himself  has  told  na  (i 
above),  the  poem  waa  written  at 
andplaosa;  and,  in  anaasiug  the  parti  lor  sab- 
licatwB,  some  were  probably  ineerted  baas 
othen  that  had  bean  written  earlier.  H  nL 
was  written  beforo  zzviii.,  the  poet^ieadvfii 
a  remote  and  seelnded  part  of  LmeeUan^ 
m^lit  have  taken  it  for  gtaBted  tha*  lbs  n- 
mama  of  Ida  finead  had  already  leachsd  Qwt- 
don  and  boon  laid  in  their  iMt  leatiag^lMi^ 
several  i«!o^th¥  having  lapsed  Mnee  his  owdb 
What  Mrs.  Ritchie  aaya  of  ftfomenby  in  «hi 
diiMhood  of  the  poet  was  atitt  tiwe  of  it  ii 
1838:  — 

*  It  waa  BO  far  away  from  the  woM,  m  W 
hindhand  in  ita  eehoea  (whidk  mnst  have  eosa 
there  softened  throngh  all  manner  of  greca  sai 
traaqnU  things,  anC  as  it  were,  hasacd  iito 
pastoral  silence),  that  thon^  the  early  pot  d 
the  century  waa  stirring  with  the  elsag  of  It- 
gions,  few  of  its  mmon  aeem  to  have  roaAsl 
the  children.  They  never  heard,  at  the  tiac^ 
of  the  battle  of  Waterhio.*  In  1833,  when  laa- 
ways  wero  just  beginning  to  be  bnilt,  Soinwily 
waa  farther  from  LoadoD  than  the  temrtat 
corner  of  the  kingdom  is  now. 

TheCkrisimaMleiUfromhUltohia^ete.  'TW 
chnrohee  aro  not  to  be  identified.  Those  ia  thi 
neighborlmod  [of  S^omersby]  probably  have  tos 
small  belfries  to  allow  of  change-ringing,  lbs 
sounds  may  have  been  only  in  the  poet*s  Boad' 
(Gatty). 

3.  Peace  and  good-will^  etc.  The  rhythm  ii 
like  the  chimin?  of  bells. 

XXXI.  1.  That  Evangelist.  St.  John,  thi 
onlv  one  who  records  the  raising  of  Lazams. 

XXXIII.  :*..  O  thou  that  ajhr  toil  and  storm, 
etc.  *  Regarding  the  relation  of  one  who  knows 
to  one  who  believes.  Lazams  and  Mary  illia- 
trate  two  phases  of  Christian  life:  thofte  whow 
ripened  reason  and  spiritual  insigrht  make  their 
view  of  unseen  things  approach  the  character 
of  knowledge;  and  those  whose  faith,  withont 
knowledge,  supports  itself  by  forms.^  Each  life 
has  a  hleAsedness  of  its  own;  and  *^  faith  thronfrli 
form,*^  which  produces  practical  good  deeds,  is 
not  to  be  despised,  even  by  the  most  advanMd 
in  spiritual  things  *  (Gtenung). 

*  Let  thoee  who  have  not  snch  simplidty  of 
trust,  who  deem  perhaps  that  they  hare  reached 
a  higher  standpoint,  fonght  their  way  to  a  parer 
creed,  beware  of  troubling  the  Mary-spirits  thst 
they  know.  It  may  be  that  their  faith,  which 
has  outgrown  all  form,  is  a  subtler  thine,  bat 
is  it  as  fmitfnl  of  good  works  as  the  childlike 
faith  of  the  Marys  ?  And  let  them  beware  lei^ 
in  a  world  of  sin,  it  fail  them  in  the  boor  of 
need  *  (Chapman). 

XXXV.  3.  j^Amian  hills.  The  *  everlastutf 
hills.*  Compare  tcv.  11  below:  •  iConian  mn«i<. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Knowles  (*Nio^ 
teenth  Century,*  January.  IWc^).  the  poet  e»- 
plains  this  stanza  as  referring  to  *  the 


of  tbfl  futTLTfl  —  the  enanmCy  of  tha  affea  to 
ciiiuu  ijtur  your littla  life  wuuMiKit  agHuuttbsC 

XSXVI.  1.  TJo'  tnay  IB  manAW  darldy 
join.  ttc.  '  Wbat  oar  huiiant  intuitluiia  roiDire 
finds  in  SttioE  eipmsnon  in  ths  rBviialiid  WunI 
of  Gud;  eapeL'ially  iu  the  Word  miidB  Ilesb,  wlio 
api-salt  U  all,  luid  eipnBiea  on  innur  iilm  which 
ia  tiHi  derp-wated  for  men  unaidsd  MutUr.  and 
'  <  t  wliich  ttury  iiDP.  avea  Lhu  luoat  uulsttvred, 
i.^v  read '  (QHauue). 

XXXVU.  1.  Urania  tveais  aiiih  darkrn'd 
r.ftf:.  'ButliuwalioUtismuBedarelopro- 
I.IIL1'  th«»  holy  mysuma?  HVa  ant  earth,  kiid 
nut  lur  her  ia  it  to  trent  o[  thin^i  rereiUed, 
TliB  son);  uf  human  love  und  huioaa  loan  alime 
is  ben.  These  luftii^rtheniBBperUiu  to  Uriuiiii, 
not  Alelpomeiie.  Yet  Arthur  loveil  to  apeak 
of  things  divine,  and  no  the  poet  is  tain  lo 
mingle  some  wliiaperuf  tliem  inbLiaon(;'|UhBp- 

.■!,_ '  I  an  nof  awlAy  tmn  to  iptak.  The  lat 
edition  has  '  hut  lu  siviik.' 

.\  And  .lt,tr  la  Vi,  a.  merefi  U!!«e.  The  Brat 
rewtinf;  was:  '  Aud  dfur  08  uicmnieiital  wine.' 
l.i.itly  SQEKi'ats  Ihiit  the  poot  niade  the  ehanse 
'  [)iat  the  resdor  abonlil  see  that  he  apuke  only 
fur  himself,'  wluch  iLe  addition  of '  to  me 
lualcd  cIbht. 

XXX  [X.  Otil  Kardtr  </  thtie  barlid  &dwj, 
rl'-.  Added  to  the  poem  in  V'll  (see  pD|:e  ISl 
abovel.  'Some  neute  eritica  have  i^uite  failed 
tci  cumprebend  the  poet's  purpose  m  intTadn- 
cini;  it.  Considered  in  its  connection,  however, 
and  irith  itsallnsiuDareMilvud.  it  supplies  a  very 
importjuit  link  in  the  ikought.  It  alludua,  aa 
does  the  other  inserted  inem,  to  poem  iii.,  to- 
gether with  il.,  and  adds  another  link  in  the 
nme  chnin  of  referencee  to  Borrow  and  natnre, 
by  iibawinjc  how  the  heart,  which  aorrow  hua 
deadened  into  deapair  in  th»  fitce  of  naiirra.  ia 
yet  lonehed  and  cheered  by  the  awakins  life  of 
■pniiKtide'  lOeDung). 

XL,  'I.     Make  April  of  /irr  lendrr  rv"-    Com- 

re   Khakeaneore,   *AntOBy    and    Cleopatis,' 
3.  «:  — 

The  April  'fk  In  her  ^yMi;  IB  ii  Idt*^i  flpHiif , 
Aod  IbsH  the  ihownn  to  bring  It  eu. 


n.      In   ikuM 

edit! 


■:uW. 


•  llmt  r 


X  officea 


The  1 


Mr.  Knn  w  leu  n  notes  thi-  poet  n«  siiyiDi;:  '  I  hate 
llint  —  1  should  not  write  so  now  —  1  'd  nlrowit 
ntthar  sacrilice  A  meMiina;  than  let  two  I'l 
oomo  topwiher.'  Thin  oounrs,  hotve'or,  in  oil. 
%,  whtT"  he  nii|:ht  huvK  written  '  fashion  sake,' 
oein  r-:iHilwthnn  Knfli"h, 

.\l.[||,  :'-.  .-•■.■  Ihii  ilill  gardn  nf  Iht  toul'. 
Tilt  1st  .-liUioii  till-" '  li'ii '  for  '  St.; '  and  '  would 

Xl.tV.  1,  liul  hr  f<iri-li>  thf  ilayi,  rie.  Thnt 
is,  his  parllest  infonpv,  before  the  BiitnreB  of  the 
eknll  1*1  dosed.  Mr.  B.  KoUn(ri,  in  an  Amrr- 
i<mn  edition  of  sslnetions  ftoiu  '  In  MemoiTam.' 
alr:int:ely  lakes  the  allnsion  to  bo  to  oitiania 
old  luw,  thtt  'duorw^raul  tliellMd'  beiu)['tlie 


I,    1/ death  so  lattf  Lrihtan  fpriitfit,    Gatty 
f's  that '  The  ^wel  here  mukue  l^lJie  produce 


ind  ,ky,  ttc. 

.  -te,M[t  ad- 

vaiioee  from  infancy  to  maturity,  ia  the  deiel- 
opiuent  of  eelf-conBCJouB  peraonnlity,  and  with 


thia  self-consoioi 


nory.     Unlesi 
.  ._.._«t  achievement  IB  toil, 

I  personality  and  memoty  Mn- 

XLVI.  i,  H>.  ranging  dmm  tkit  louier  trark, 
fte.  'In  this  life  we  eiperieiuM  "thnm  and 
fiower,"  erief  and  joy;  and  the  paat  beeomes 
mercifully  shaded  aa  time  eoea  on,  othL-rwisa 
the  retrospeot would  be  intuterable.  fint  liere- 
aiter  alt  shadow  on  what  ba*  happened  will  lie 
removed,  and  oil  will  be  clear  "  from  maree  ta 
roaise; "  and  the  fi-ve  years  of  earthly  fncnd- 
ship  will  be  the  "richest  itetd"ia  the  "  elei- 
ual  landscape  "  '  (Gnlty). 

A.  Loiif.,  a  brooding  itar,  tic.  'As  if  Lord 
of  the  whole  life'  (TennyBOD,  ■■  qouted  by 
Knowles). 

XLVII.  1.  That  each,  icho  Ktms  a  trparalt, 
etc.  The  theory  that  the  in^vidnol  being  will, 
in  another  slate  of  exiatence,  be  mereed  in  '  <(<• 

RnertU  soul,'  ie  repudiated  by  the  poet.  'St. 
iut  is  not  more  distinct  and  emnhalio  Upon 
our  individnaliCy  hereafter' (G»tty). 

4.  Urfvrt  the  »]>irili  fadt  away,  etc,  'Into 
the  Univeisal  Spint  —  but  at  leaet  one  hut  parU 
iug!  and  would  always  want  it  ueain  —  of 
flonnui '  (Tennyeon,  quoted  by  Knowlei). 

XLVm.  1.  If  Ota  bri^  iay,,  o/ .omw 
bom.  etr.  '  The  office  of  tlie  »oni;  is  not  lo  give 
loeically  Donoluaive  nnswera,  but  Love's  an- 
swer, making  dunbla  yield  her  servioe '  (Qe- 

xlix.  1.  From  orljnm  nalim.  tK.  '  Let 
no  fiian  think  thnt  tile  fancied  hopes  aud  fean 
with  which  he  toys  louoh  inoru  tliau  tbc  snrfacu 
of  the  monmer's  Brief.  He  hula  every  random 
inllnenee  that  art,  natniv,  pbiluaophy,  may  abed 
npon  tliAt  sullen  surface,  cbenuurinc  and  dint- 
plinij  it,  Uke  shnfta  of  lisht  und  lj<Dder  breesea 
pinyine  upon  n  pool,  lieueulb,  in  the  depLbs, 
the  very  anrines  of  lite  ale  lean  '  (Chapman). 

LL  I.  Dn  we  indtcd  dtm're  the  ilead^  etc. 
Tha  dead,  if  near  nsi  must  see  all  our '  inoBr 
viteneo.'  But  '  they  see  oa  God  sees,  and 
niakn  eraciouB  Hlkiwnnce.' 

I.IIl.  2.  And  dttre  m  lo  thlt  /ancv  gictn. 
The  Ist  edition  has  '  doctrine '  for '  fnney:  hod 
--" •--"    and 'Ohl'for'Or.' 


The 


connnent  on  this  si 
'  There  'a 


Knowles    .,-.    ..— 

heatof  nature  inarake  ac 
that  yields  emotionally  may  come  strsieh' 
than  a  pric's.'  He  added,  on  the  iivit  t 
BtaniaK;  *Tei  don't  you  be  making  eieuses  I 
this  kind  of  thine  — it's  unsafe.  You  mi 
set  a  rule  before  youth.    Tberu  's  need  ut  K 


s  Mr. 


to  num  alao  —  thouitb  no  putjciilar  one  thai  1 
luHiir  of  —  it  may  be  aibitntry.' 

LIV.  S,  Ah  iiifaM  ayiag  IH  lAe  night.  Cam- 
pktB  cxxiv.  6  below :  *  rhw  w*a  I  ■■  tt  oliilil 
that  erics,*  etc 

LVI.1.  •:iocart;fiiliiftlitlnKT'  bati^nc, 
OcDUDS  remaTlu:  '  It  ii  troitliy  of  Duties  that 
lu  BD  sarlisr  work  thu  aania  qoMtion  of  nun's 
'destinr  tuu  preHnt«l  itulf  to  the  poet,  and  id 
the  taiue  nuitner  lus  been  loft  uoAnnvsrefl. 
At  tbu  cluse  of  -The  \iiaoa  of  .Sin,"  wbera 
diiciuiiioD  bos  beeu  itiide  concerning  ud'b  tsr- 
agiM,  whether  aienged  by  HDoe.  or  *lao  dinn- 
tcgiadug  Um  e[urit,  thu  luwa  occni: — 


oMDldiwn. 

In  the  poam  under  dUcnntnn,  bowerer,  the 
thoinht  i>  greatly  ripvnpd  nnder  the  nBene*  of 
Faith.  Protu  >U  deepot  doubts  a-nggvated  br 
Natnra,  she  riite.  and  flees  from  Nuuru  to  Qod, 
in  wboae  bands  she  tmnbUngly  lokres  tbe  an- 

LVII.1.  Peart:  nmraieay,ftc.  'Poodbly 
•ddreased  to  his  usUr.  whom  he  now  calls  awn 
friuu  tbe  sad  subject  whiob  his  earthly  sons  had 
ttvated'  (Qatty). 

S.  MtUuatt  Mi(  /Kcsff  it  rieUv  tiriitrd.  tte. 
flatty  gifes  (italjciied)  as  the  poet's  comment : 
"The  aotbor  speaks  of  these  poems  — "me- 
thinks  1  baie  built  a  rich  sbrioa  fur  my  friend, 
Int  it  will  not  Init." ' 

LIS.  O  SuiTflu-,  M-pVf  Ihaa  liet  icith  me.  etc. 
Added  in  the  4th  edition.  IVil. 

LSI.  3,  The  .o-i/  <?r  Shakttptare  lott  ihee 
ncrr.  '  PeihapshL'  might  — if  he  were  a  greater 
aoal '  rTsoayKin,  ouotad  by  Knowlesl. 

LXII.  1.  Tien  be  ,ng  hi-i  an  Idit  lale.  Tbe 
lat  editiou  has  '  S) '  for  '  Then.' 

LXIII.  1.  In  its  at'atsptioBS  vp  la  hraren. 
The  word  auuiitplian  Li  uaed  as  '—  ■•-  ""*—'■ — 
-ticnl  spplicutioa  to  thu  *  takine 

^'x-XViri."'  /  Ihow  ikai 
III:.  Cleiedon  Chunh.  wh 
tu  rest.    tSeu  psi^  lli-t  abore, 

4.  Ami  in  ihr  ilart  church,  rie.  The  l»t  edi- 
tion reads:  '  And  in  the  chancel ; '  but  tbi'  liib- 
let  is  niit  in  the  chnncHl  of  the  cbnreh.  hh  (he 
cldn  Hallain  xiutpd  in  thp  meninir  of  liis  nn. 
but  on  the  wt  Willi  nf  llie  soiith  traiHepl.  nr 
tbe  'manor aisle.'  a*  ShjnuT eidh  it.  Wlieii  the 
miHiii  ii  hi|[h  in  the  heavens,  it  shinen  ihroneh 
tbe  laiiceHHith  winduw  upon  the  lablel,  as  the 


I '  of  the  Vir 

n  (Au  plan  nf  rrii 
■<i  UalLuu  VM  Ui< 


liui  inseriptiuii  i 


ilielnbletisasfollotrs:- 


ul  Cleieduu  Court, 


WhD  WH  ■atcbad  awsr  (7  i^dK  dM^ 


I.X1I.3L    _ 

make  my  rrief  into  a  anwn  of  tlHM  PfsiB^ 
but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  too  eloaely.  To  wiks 
Tcraea  abont  sorraw,  enef ,  and  dsMk  is  tu  «^ 
a  cruwn  of  thons  which  oaght  to  bs  pM  tf, 
as  piHqde  say  '  (Tennyson,  qootrd  by  lkMiri•B^ 
The  '  antnl  of  the  ni^t '  in  the  neat  Maia 
was  eiplained  by  the  poet  as  '  the  diiias  Tla* 
iu  tbe  eloum.* 

LXXl.  1.  W*  went  thn'  nsiarr  Fnm*. 
In  the  snmmer  of  1*30.  To  this  joorMy  he  «• 
fete  in  the  lines  '  In  the  VsUey  of  CaatenB.' 
Sm  the  notes  on  that  poem. 

2.  Thtu  Wing  0,1,  npiale.  Th«  lat  a^tka  Wi 
'  So '  fur 'Than; '  and  the  last  line  uf  the  sti^ 
reads:  'Thattfavmy  plasanramiebt  bewkals.' 

LXXU.  1.  Biia  Uw  Ihut.  dim  Jan  •*!■ 
The  anoinnBry  of  Aithnr's  death,  iwptaaW 
IJlh. 

4.  Along  Ihe  hilli.  The  Ut  ediltxn  n*it: 
■From  hill  i«  bill-' 

LXXVl. 


:<.    T/it  matin  tongs,  elc.   The  saaCl 

... »..-..-  «arly  poets. 

LXXVIII.  1.  Again  at  CArufam*.  Ut. 
Cuiupare  XXX.  above.  (ieiiuoR  i«niark»  that 
this  Clirulniaa  is  '  an  occuioii  charactoriud  bj 
cUniaen.  The  lapse  of  time  baa  brought  a 
cbaai^  in  the  npint  of  ila  abstrrance.  in  tlu 
rcfiii-ct.  that  the  merrimeatu  and  plraKOm  pr- 
ciiliar  to  ChriatmAS  are  accepted  and  enjtnfd 
nil  ioucer  under  querulotu  prulefl  but  for  th^ 

of  wimeihing  Inst "  ia  a  teroindcr  ihat  the  or«a> 

T  "hW*  a!i-i/iw"  Blbdman-sbil^   6>«- 
para    'Hamlet.'   iii.  4.  TT;    'That    thw  hath 
cuwnM  yuu  at  huidmaii-falind.' 
4.    Xn  Htari  of  pain.    The  1st  edition  has: 

T>f:?[X.  l"".Uof*  than  my  hruihm  art  le  mt. 
Cmiar.-  i«.  5.  above. 

Tlii*  poeni  is  evidently  addmwnl  to  Cbatla. 
thn  hnilhiT  nearest  his  own  nee.  nnd  aaMk'iaMd 
with  bin>  in  the  ptuduction  of  '  I'oeiui  by  T>o 
Bmthop..' 

::.  For  u>  Ike  „»«,t  raid  rtrramhlrurfii.  71* 
brook  iiuur.''Hii<iciiiby  la  uliicb  nsfvniuiie  iimad* 
in  iha  early  '  Ude  ta  Memory ' :  — 
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dimple  in  the  dark  of  roahy  ooves, 
awing  into  his  narrow  eartkieu  urn, 

In  every  elbow 'and  turn, 
e  filtered  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland. 

LX.  2.  Then  fancy  ihapesj  as  fancy  con. 
If  places  were  chan^d  aod  he  the 
>r,  I  know  that  he  would  torn  his  sorrow 
in,  by  bein^:  stayed  in  peace  with  God 
ku.    ix)  let  me  do«  and  thus  honor  his  in- 

'  (Genung:). 

LXIII.  1.  O  8U}eet  new  year^  etc,  Ge- 
Miiarks  here :  ^  As  in  the  precedinfc  cycle 
;ide  added  to  the  thought  of  immortality 
r^estivenees  of  a  new  awakine  season, 
his  broader  field  of  thought  New  Year 
I  a  new  round  of  seasons.  The  spirit  of 
ought  too  has  changed,  —  has  become 
wholesome  and  free.  Frozen  in  the  past 
as  the  mind  was  in  the  preceding  cycle, 
*ingtide  must  thrust  its  cheer  from  with- 
a  reluctant  mood  ;  but  here  the  new  year 
.tes  tJie  greater  health  of  spirit,  in  that 
e  mood  answers  to  the  promise  of  the 

and  goes  forth  congenially  to  meet  it.* 
LXIV.  :i.     When  thou  shouldst  link  thy 
h  one^  etc.    Referring  to  young  Hallam^s 
ment  to  the  poet*s  sister  Emily. 
LXV.  1.   ^  T  ts  better  to  h/ive  loved  and  lost, 
nmpare  xzvii.  4  above. 
)  true   in   word  and  tried  in  deed^  etc, 
IS  the  poet  explained  to  Gatty,  is  ad* 
I  to  Mr.  £.  L.  Lushington,  like  the  epi- 
iinm  at  the  close  of  the  poem. 
wXV'I.  L.    Sweet  after  showert^  etc.    The 
anzas  form  a  single  sentence.    Compare 
ly  poem  on  *  The  Poet  *  for  a  finenassage 
1^  sustained.     Tennyson  told   Knowles 
lis  was  one  of  the  poems  he  liked.     It 
itten  at  Houmemonth,  and  the  *  arabro- 
r  *  was  *'  the  west  wind/  which,  in  the 
anza,  is  represented  as  *  rolling  to  the 
D  seas  till  it  meets  the  evening  star.*    In 
stanza,  '  the  fancy  *  means  '  imagination 
'ancy  —  no  particular  faiMTjr.' 
LXVlI.  1.    /  pa»t  besiae    the  reverend 
ftc.    Referring  to  a  visit  to  Cambridge. 
That  lona  walk  qf  limes.    In  the  grounds 
litT  College. 

Where  once  we  held  debate.  Referring,  as 
let  told  Mr.   Knowles,   to  the   '  \\  ater 

so  callod  '  because  there  was  no  wine.* 
ded :  *  They  used  to  make  speeches  —  I 
lid.* 

The  bar  of  Michael  A  ngelo.  *  Michael  An- 
ad  a  strong  bar  of  bone  over  his  eyes  * 
lion  to  f latty). 

CXVIIl.    1.      \yHd  bird,  whose  warhU, 
«»/vW,  eic.     The  nightini;ale. 
Vhe  darkrning  leaf.    The  1st  edition  has 
risking  leaf/ 

CXIX.  1.    This  flat  iawn,  etc.    The  lawn 
[lersby  Rectory.      The  poet  tells  (Jatty 
the  '*  towering  sycamore  "  is  cnt  down 
>e  fonr  p<}plars  are  gone,  and  the  lawn  is 
rer  a  flat  one.' 

Dusty  purl  if  us  of  the  law.  The  1st  edition 
uskj  purlieus.* 


*^! 


6.  The  Tuscan  poets.  Compare  page  163 
above.  The  following  sonnet  was  addr^ed  by 
Arthur  to  Tennyson's  sister  Emily  (to  whom  h#« 
was  betrothed  at  the  time),  when  he  began  to 
teach  her  Italian  :  ^  — 

Lady,  I  bid  thae  to  a  sunny  dome, 
Ringing  with  echoes  of  Itallui  aonr; 
Honcelorth  to  thee  these  magic  turn*  belong, 
And  all  the  pleasant  place  Is  like  a  home. 
Hark,  on  the  right,  with  full  piano  tone, 
Old  Dante's  voice  encircles  all  the  air; 
Hark  yet  again,  like  flute-tonee  mingling  rara, 
Comes  the  keen  kweetuess  of  Petrarca's  moan. 
Pass  thou  the  lintel  freely  ;  without  fear 
Feast  on  the  music.     I  do  better  know  thee 
Than  to  suspect  this  pleasure  thou  dost  owe  me 
Will  wrong  thy  gentle  spirit,  or  make  less  dear 
That  element  whence  thou  must  draw  thy  Ule^ 
An  English  maiden  and  an  English  wife. 

Again  he  addresses  her  thus  (compare  Izzziji 

Sometimee  I  drean  thee  leaning  o*sr 

The  liarp  I  used  to  love  ao  well; 
Again  I  tremble  and  adore 
The  aonl  of  its  delicious  swell; 
in  the  very  air  la  dim 
'^ith  eddies  of  harmonlona  might, 
And  all  my  brain  and  aenaea  awlm 
In  a  keen  madneaa  of  delight. 

12.  7%e  crimson -circled  star.  The  planet 
Venus.  The  next  line,  as  the  poet  explained, 
refers  to  the  evolution  of  the  planet  from  the 
sun,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  La 
Place. 

XCI.  1.  ne  sea-blue  bird  qf  March.  The 
kingfisher,  as  the  poet  himself  explained.  Gattj 
quotes,  as  a  parallel  passage :  — 

The  fields  made  golden  with  the  flower  of  Mardi, 
The  throstle  siocing  in  the  feather'd  larch. 
And  down  the  river,  like  a  fiame  of  Uu6| 
Keen  as  an  arrow  flies  tba  water>king. 

XCII.  4.  And  such  reaction  qf  events,  etc. 
An  allusion  to  the  effect  of  atmospheric  reirao- 
tion  in  making  objects  appear  above  the  horixon 
when  they  arc  actually  below  it. 

Compare  Coleridge,  *  I>eath  of  Wallcnstein,* 
T.  1:  — 

As  the  aun. 
Era  it  Is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  Image 
In  the  atmospherv,  ao  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  RTvat  events  stride  on  before  the  eventa. 
And  In  to^iay  already  walka  to-morrow. 

XCIV.  3.  They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast^ 
etc.  '  I  fignre  myself  in  this  rather '  (Tennyson, 
quote<l  by  Knowles). 

XCV.  liy  night  we  lingered  on  the  lawn^  etc. 
Another  family  scene  at  Somcrsb^. 

2.  ^  The  fluttering  urn.  The  adjective  is  very 
descriptive. 

3.  Th^  filmy  shapes^  etc.  Night  moths  (/I r^ 
tica  m^nthrastt  K  as  the  po*^  explained  to  Gatty. 

9.  The  living  soul.  *  Perchance  the  Deity. 
The  first  reading  (in  1st  edition)  was  '*  His  Ur* 

t  MnL  Ritrhie  saya  that  Emily  waa  *  nearc^ly  wr 
teen  '  at  the  tiiue  of  Arthar*s  ^tmth  in  Ui3S ;  but  aks 
bom  on  Um  26ik  oC  Oetobsr,  UUL 
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ine  soul  '*  —  bnt  my  couMsusiioe  wis  troabled'bT' 
**nis.'*  IVe  oittsn  had  a  itnum^  feelingr  Qt 
faeinff  womid  aiMl  vnwped  in  the  Ureat  boul ' 
(Tenqyaon,  quoted  by  Knowles;. 

11.  ^EoHian  music.  Cmnpare  xzzr.  3,  abow. 

XCVI.  2.  One  indeed  I  knew,  etc.  Geniii« 
ranarks:  'It  is  generally  tuppoMd  that  thii 
poem  narrates  the  spiritual  experienoe  of  Ar- 
thur Hallam  himself.  .  .  .  The  paauiss  where 
Tennyson  reoogmzes  in  Arthur 

The  Ultb,  tlM  TlKor,  bold  to  dwell 
Ou  douUa  that  drire  the  ooward  beck, 

and  the  one  where  he  deacribea  Arthur's  as  a 
ehacaoterof 

Semphie  hitdtoet  and  forae 

To  niia  end  throw  the  doobli  of  nsa, 

would  seem  to  indicate  mneh  more  calmness  of 
assured  strength  than  the  poem  before  us;  bnt 
aft  the  same  time  this  calmness  may  have  been 
reached  through  severe  struggle.  Would  not 
this  passage,  from  Arthnr  Halhun's  **Re- 
~  indicate  such  spiritual  ooofliot  ?  — 


i> 


I  do  bat  mock  bm  with  thsM  gwMttoningi. 
Dsrk,  dark,  yes,  *  irrBeovenbly  dark,* 
la  th«  KNiPs  eve:  yet  how  it  atriTea  and  battlaa 
Hmmtoii^  th*  impenetrable  sloom  to  Az 
That  nuwter  lifcbt,  the  aecret  truth  of  things, 
Whieh  la  the  body  of  the  infinite  God  I 

One  of  Arthur's  eariy  friends  also  writes: 
'*  Periiane  I  ought  to  menticMi  that  when  I  first 
knew  him  he  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of 
mental  depression,  which  gradually  grew  fewer 
and  fainter,  and  had  at  length,  I  thought,  dis- 
appeared, or  menred  in  a  peaceful  Christian 
faith.  I  have  ^k-itnessed  tne  same  in  other 
ardent  and  adventuruas  minds,  and  have  always 
looked  upon  them  as  the  symptom,  indeed,  of 
an  imperfect  moral  state,  but  one  to  which  the 
finest  spirits,  durin;:  the  nrocess  of  their  purifi- 
eation,  are  most  subject.  *  * 

XCVIL  1.  Ml/  love  has  talked  with  rochs  and 
trees,  etc.  Gatty  remarks  that  *  this  Ia  higlily 
mystical,*  and  he  appears  not  to  have  expLiincd 
it  correctly  at  first.  A  note  of  the  poet^s  in- 
forms him  that  it  is  intended  to  describe  *the 
relation  of  one  on  earth  to  one  in  the  other  and 
hiifher  world  —  not  the  author's  relation  to  him 
here.  He  certainly  looked  up  to  the  author, 
fully  as  much  as  the  anthor  to  him.* 

^CVIIL  1.  You  leave  us:  you  will  see  the 
Rhine,  etc.  Addressed  t«  his  brother  Charles, 
who,  in  lH.'Vi,  made  a  we<ldine:  tour  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  expected  to  visit  Vienna.  See  the 
*Mem<»ir,' vol.  i.  p.  14K. 

6.  Any  mot  hi  r  town.  Any  metropolis.  The 
poet  was  fond  of  translating  a  classical  term 
into  the  vernacular.  Compare  '  the  tortoise 
[teMudo\cT^Q\vi\\{Z  to  the  wall,'  in  the  *  Dream 
of  Fair  Women;  *  '  the  northern  mom  *  {a^trnra 
hnrfolis)  in  'Morte  d 'Arthur,*  etc.  In  '  Tlie 
Princess,'  i.  we  have  *  luother-city  *  for  metrop- 
oIlh. 

XCIX.  1.  Bi-<rst  thou  thus,  dim  mom,  again, 
etc.  Another  return  of  the  anniversary  01  Ar- 
thur's death.    Compare  Ixiii.  1,  abore. 


C.l.    IdiwAdkkUL   IWlaft 
'Iwake^Irbe.' 

CI.  1.    Umwaidk*d.  ike  gardtm 
svoy,  dc    The  poet*B  fareweU 


•wwiy,   CM.*       A«ao    |i«^ii  o   AMrvvrvsa    w    oviaail 

The  data  has  been  oftva  giv<eoaaU83,VMc 
pier  is  ri^  in  pattmr  ifc  earij  m  IW.  Tb 
three  Chnatmaaea  of  the  poem  anaoikttni 
BueoeaRYe  years.    See  on  jczriii.  1,  abofe. 

3.    Tke  Letter    Waim.     The ^'— 

Ursa  Jftnor,  the  '  polar  atar  *  bcbc  aft  thi  «i 
ofthet^  ^^ 

CIL2.  Twotpiritt^adipermlme.  Astib 
poet  «z|daiiied  to  Gatty,  thaae  da  not  itpn«a* 
peiaona:  *the  first  is  tlia  k»ve  of  the  Mine 
pboe;  the  aeeond,  the  aaaa  lovo  ihiawi  ly 
the  memoiy  of  the  f  riead.' 

Cm.l.  IdrtawCdaviMmm^OtimL  U 
iDtimate  friend  of  the  poet  sajre  that  this  vaa 
real  dream.  Tennyson  fumiahed  Gatty  vilh 
this  note:  *  I  rather  beUere  that  the  ■■iiIfbi 
are  the  Muses,  Arts,  ete.  Eveiythiag  tint 
made  life  beautiful  here,  we  may  hope  ma^ 
pass  on  with  us  beyond  the  graTe.' 

To  Mr.  Knowles  he  said  that  the  maidosae 
'all  the  human  powers  and  talents  that  do aat 
pass  with  Kfe   but  go  tiome  with  it.'    Tht 

river  *  is  *  life,*  and  the  *  hiadea  suomila*  as 
*the  high  — the  diTine  —  the  ocigia  of  Eft.* 
The  *  sea*  in  the  4th  staaia  is*  eternity.*  Tht 
7th  staaxa  refers  to  *  the  great  prognai  of  thi 
age,  as  well  as  the  opening  of  another  worid;' 
and  the  9th  to*  all  the  great  hopes  of  saMM 
and  men.* 

12.  1  did  them  wnmg.  *He  was  wroag  «e 
drop  his  earthly  ho|>e8  and  powers  —  they  viH 
be  still  of  use  to  him  *  (Tennyson,  quoted  by 
Knowles). 

CIV.  1.  A  single  church  beUnc  the  kiU.  Wsl- 
thaui  Abbey,  as  the  poet  himself  explained. 
The  family  resided  for  a  time  at  High  Beech, 
£]pping  Forest.  The  mansion,  known  as  Be«!di 
Hill  House,  has  since  been  torn  down  and  re 
built.  It  stood  on  high  ground,  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Waltham  Abbey,  abost 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant. 

CV.  1.  To-night  ungatherd  let  as  Uave^ete, 
The  1st  edition  reads:  — 

This  bolly  by  the  cottfg  esve, 
To-nlgbt,  imgather*d  ahall  it 


Oennng  remarks  here:  *  In  the  seot^nd  Christ* 
mas-tide  the  lapse  of  time  had  made  i^hristmsi 
obitervnnceff  pleasant  for  their  own  sake;  nov 
the  "^chanfre  of  place,  like  growth  of  time.** 
h;is  wroufrht  Uy  cause  the  interest  of  tlie  nsnsl 
customs  to  die;  as  was  indeed  predicted  at  the 
first  Christnias-tide.  Bnt  in  this  dyii^  of  use 
and  wont  after  they  have  been  once  revived 
there  is  no  sipm  of  retrogression  in  the  thonght; 
rather,  the  usual  customs  have  Inst  their  life 
because  the  spirit  of  Christmas  hope  has  be- 
come so  settle<l  and  sijmificant  that  the  ancient 
form  can  no  more  express  its  meaning.  Tbe 
cheer  of  this  seaf^on  not  only  eclipses  the  grief, 
bnt  rejects  all  formal  demonstrations  of  joy  ss 
unnecemarv  :«nd  nieaniuclesx.' 

6.     What  ligkUns  in  tke  lucid  aitt^  etc    Tha 
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jKmt  aiplmneJ  to  Gntty  Ihni  tliia  *  raCen  to  the 
•cintillntiDQ  of  tlie  Ulan  riaiDi;.' 

evil.  1.  II  i>  iJit  dan  wlitrt  he  una  bor«.  Thn 
iBt  iif  February.  Oenune  renuirlu:  'In  the 
fir^  CTcIe  SiirineCide  brought  the  oboor  of  a 
Dew  Beaaod:  in  t^B  seoond.  Naw  Year  hemlded 
a  new  rauod  ut  Heiwana,  nnd  nair  tliis  obnrao- 
teriiini;  ocawiuu  iif  the  third,  vjcle  auinfcHU  a 
nsir  Irfs  n  niiihle  life,  whioU.  luvint!  hedn  lived 
Ish  the  model  for  noble  Iitw  tu 

_._a  present  anniverBary  illuitrales,  Ba 

has  already  been  intSmated  in  the  Chriatmii»- 
tide.  how  iQ  this  cycle  the  ipirit  of  bp^  hna 
ovetvomo.  In  the  tint  vyele  the  imgKeirtjTpneea 
of  llw  blnominB  aenson  must  make  its  way  f  rum 
withamt  iaiu  a  reluctant  maud;  in  the  Hcoud 
aycia  tile  eolnier  momt  and  the  promisini;  Kaion 
■mver  iipnntaneouBly  to  each  other;  bat  hen  in 
the  eliiune  uyule  ^e  hopeful  moud  bus  ao  over- 
eome  the  iunueni<ea  of  eoawHi  and  weuthor  that 
the  Intier  wintry  day  can  have  nii  disturb- 
^tTect  on  the  oonflrnied  oheer  within.  —  the 
'  '  int  to  itself,  and  not  de- 


hwel 


3.  Ail  thi  brafen  and  tkatnt.  The  '  brakea,' 
as  Tetuiynn  explained,  are  '  liiiBhiM.' 

CIX.  *.  ThrUindhyUrrictoflh'C'U.  Com- 
pare oixtii.  2  below,  and  the  '  Uonvluaioa' of 
'The  Princem.' 

ex.  1.    Tht  mtn  ijf  ratht  and  riper  ytori. 

•  Rathe."  of  whirh  '  rather '  b  the  oomparati' 


iiiUy. 


Compare  Milton, '  Lycid^ 


nf«,  ^^mpare  diiiton,  i^yvia4«,  n^-^  anng 
the  rathe  pnronwe  that  fomaken  diw.'  Fnr  an 
hutanee  nf  the  word  in  recent  prau.  see  J.  A. 
Sjrmonds'ii  'Sketches  and  Studia*  in  t>outhem 
Bifope'  |E»wy  on'Rimini'l:  'Whellier  it  be 
tha  rathe  lovehneiu  of  nn  art  stiil  immature,  or 
liie  beanty  of  nn  art  in  iu  wan?.'  etc. 

••.     Hit  douhlt  loagut.     The   let  edition  hu 
'treble  tiinKUei '  and  in  4  below,  'dearvn'  tui 


CXL4.  lifat  Item' d  tin  thing  kr  mu.  The 
IW  odition  hM:  'So  wore  hie  oiitwBwi  liest.' 

CSn.  i  Tht  letmr  lordt  ^  doom.  •  ninse 
tliat  have  fme  will  but  lasa  intellect'  {Tenny 
■on'eimlBtoOntty). 

ovrit    I      T/f 
Gomiuvre 

3.  /a n'vic oirti'on.  The  lateditionhua'in.'bnt 
■ome  Inter  ones  have  'of  —  perlmpii  aiuupriut. 

tl.  With  thotuand  ttioeki  that  eome  anti  ffo. 
The  lit  edition  hu  'many  ehoolu.' 

CXIV.  T.  But  b«  yrar  and  hew.  The  1« 
editmn  reada:  '  but  frmn  Imur  to  hour.* 

CCV.l,  NmifculathrloMlangiaTrnliofnoiit, 
Ic.  'Ttieliut  note  iif  time  in  tile  poeiu,  Sland- 
iae  immediately  after  thimo  pDenie  in  which 
it  ilefiaed,  in  terma  of  Art.hnr^  ahanwtnr.  the 
hii^h  ihe  world  riuedn.  it  adde  to 
nf  the  bnddinK  fear. 


foregoiuE  tbought  ha*  lelt  the  iHiel;  and  tli 


(wrreapond*  to  the  trroapB  of  poeirai,  brvi.-li»i., 
in  the  ticKi  orele.  end  levi.-xcviii.,  in  the  eeonnd 
i-.ycle.  It  also  introduden  the  liiial  applicatimi 
and  eonclttaiun  of  the  whole  tboag:ht:  nnd  ao 
with  Sprinirtide  the  poam  leHvai  u«  poaaing  an 
into  a  new  era  of  hope  '  iQennne). 

CXVI.  ,1.  And  that  dear  voice.  The  let  »li- 
tion  ha*  "The  dear,  dpar  *oiee  tlint  I  hiive 
known;'  nod  in  the  neict  line  '  Will' for 'Still.' 

CXVII.  3.  Etmy  kitt  of  tootkfd  lehttU.  In 
the  mechnuiran  of  olockt  and  watchea. 

CXVIll.  In  this  poem  we  have  a  etrikioK 
illuHtrBCiuii  at  Tonnyaon's  treatment  of  inodem 
■cienUfia  tbeoriea  and  diHwrerie*.  The  saarva- 
«iun  of  the  ntologioal  age*  and  the  eioIuUon  of 
luan   from  unter  type*  an  sdniinibly  '  muial- 

1.    Dying  ^afure't  eartA  and  tint,    Tho  t&- 
OTEBnic  elunienla  of  1I10  huninti  body. 
R.    Or,  n-DuFN'if  with  allribiUcl  qfuv 


The  lit 


edition  bn« 'And' for    fJr.' 

CXIX.  1.     Doori.  uihm  oi/htaH 
btat.   fic.     ReferrinK   lo  nnulher   visit  10 
'  lung  unlovely '  Winipote  {itTeet.    Comparo 


departed   friend   witli    lilun 

nmndinee  of  wtslher  uud  eoenery  answer  tu  tin 

calm  within  '  (Uenune). 

CXX.  ;i.    Ltt  him.  fht  wiirr  won,  rte.    Gattf 
remark*  tltat '  thin  is  epollen  ininiKally.  and  ia  B 
ioKl  matoriuliuui '  but,  aa  tin 


'JS, 

XXI.  1. 
ITie  . 


sT'Hrt 


Hftpir. 


■  Phosphor 


<  tiis 


.-..   donbh-name  II.  . 

planet  Veuua.    Cuinpare  liixii.  IS 

B.  Thou,  likt  ay  jrrtitnl  anil  ny  pait.  rte, 
Cnttv  took  this  to  be  a  refrrenn-  to  Anliiirj 
but  "Tennyson  nyS.'No  — the  writer  ie  rathw 
refen-ing  ta  himself.' 

CXXII.  I.  O.  inMffiteiiHi'tA  iw,i/Hir>'(t,  rlf. 
Tenny«ni  said  lo  Mr.  Knnwli«:  'If  Biijlndv 
thinks  lever  called  him  "dearerfiu  hii  life 
they  are  iDUrh  miatakeD.  for  I  never  ot«n  called 
him  "  dear."  '  The  '  doom  '  in  the  ueat  line  ia 
that 'oterief,' 

And  vforn'd  to  iurW  tht  fuldrd  «toom.  Thn 
1st  otlitiini  has  'struio  '  for   yenrn'd." 

CXXIII.  1,  nrre  rait,  iht  <f«p  rWe  grrm 
thr.  Irrt.  rtc.  Referring  I"  'I's  dunwi^s  in  the 
iiinils  of  ibe  ocean,  and  tlif  npheaval  ut  hilk 
nnd  mnnnlnin*.  in  the  iia«thi»I«ry  of  nnr  planet. 
CiinipHre  hliakuspfuru's  iiUi'iion  to  cmnpara- 
tivrly  rMsnt  chnnEe*  of  Ihe  tea-line  (as  us  the 
eart  const  of  Enirlattdt  in  bonnet  lair.;  — 
When  I  Iwie  xhiii  llin  hunmr  omiD  ubId 
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tie,  *  Ib  his  deepest  self  the  poet  hss  nerer  lost 
hope;  he  hue  merely  used  the  sooff  to  ipiide 
thoqcht  and  leeKng  toe  hopefal  end^  (Gennoff). 
CXKVL  3.  mo  moves  abomt  from  plaeo  to 
piaee^  ctfc    The  1st  editkm  reeds:  — 

Tliat  moTM  about  from  place  to  pisosi 
And  whiapera  to  the  vast  of  apaoo 
AoMMif  tiM  worlda,  that  aU  la  W9IL 

CXX Vn.  2.  The  red  fool-fMry  t^  tie  Set  ne, 
etc.  This  has  been  suDposed  to  refer  to  the 
RoTolation  of  1H44,  bat  tne  poet  inf mned  Oatty 
that  it  was  *  nrobably  written  lonir  befon  '48.' 

3.  Bui  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown.  The 
1st  edition  rMuls:  *  But  woe  to  him; '  and,  in 
the  next  stansa,  *  the  Test  ifion.' 

CXKVIIl.  2.  O  K  mysteries  of  good.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  ministen  of  fcood; '  and,  in  the 
fith  stanxa,  *  baseness '  for  '  bareness.' 

CXXXI.  1.  OliviiHiwiU,ete.  'Froewillin 
man/  as  the  poet  exj^amed  to  Gattr. 

2.  Outi^dust,  The  1st  edition  has 'ont  the 
dnst.' 

The  Epilogue.  O  true  and  tried^  etc.  'The 
poem  that  began  with  death,  over  which  in  its 
Ions  oooise  it  has  found  lore  triumphant,  now 
ends  with  marrima,  that  hit^hest  earthlr  illns- 
tration  of  crowned  and  completed  love.'    (Qe- 

Banff). 

Th^  epithalaminm  celebrates  the  marriaflre  of 
the  poet's  younger  sister,  Cecilia,  to  Rdmnnd 
Law  Lushington,  October  10th,  1M2. 

Gatty  said  that  thk  marriage  song  'scarcely 
harmonises  with  the  lofty  solemnity  'of  *  In 
Memoriam; '  hot  Tennyson  replied  that  the  poem 
*  w;i8  meant  to  be  a  kind  of  Divina  Commedia, 
ending  cheerfully.' 

2.  Since  firat  h*:  told  me  that  he  lowd^  etc.  Re- 
ferring to  Arthur's  betrothal  to  Emily  Tenny- 
son. 

1».  He  too  furetdd  the  perfect  rose.  Also  re- 
ferring; to  Arthur. 

12.  For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee,  etc.  ^  As 
Cecilia  was  bom  Octobtjr  10, 1817,  she  was  eight 
years  yonn^r  than  the  poet. 

^  13.  Uerfeet^  my  darlinq.  on  the  dead.  Refer- 
ring to  the  graves  beneath  the  chancel  floor,  as 
the  next  line  does  to  the  memorial  tablets  on 
the  walls. 

14.  Her  sweet  *7  iciV/'  has  made  you  one. 
The  1st  edition  has  *  ye  '  for  *  von.' 

As  Genung  remarks,  this  closing  poem  *  af- 
fords occasion  to  bring  in  review  before  ns  the 
leading  feature  and  intluences  of  *'  In  Memo- 
riam,'^ '  namely:  — 

*  1.  Love,  which  survives  reqjet  and  the 
grave,  has  recovered  her  p«^ace  in  this  world, 
h-os  irniwn  gn.»ater  and  holier,  and  yet  by  no 
mean<(  less  loyal  to  the  dead;  and  now.  no  more 
disturlted  by  the  past,  she  devotes  herself  to 
the  iiiniK'ent  joys  of  the  present. 

*2.  Kenicnihrance  of  the  dead  is  cherished, 
not  sacrifired;  the  dead  is  thought  of  ns  living, 
and  perhaps  present  on  this  occasion,  shedding 
unseen  blessings  on  this  coronation  of  love. 

^'i.    The  livingr  present  is  suggested  by  the 
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thoo^tof  the  new  life  that  BMvnnliiB  an 
ualoB,  m  nsw-hora  «niL  who  will  look  saann 
moi«  advaaoed  than  this,  and  owtrihilstiifc 
greataeas,  and  aobealiak  batvaaa  ai  ad  Ihi 
perfect  f  utore. 

'5.  Fmally,  a  view  of  the  far  fatait  f» 
feeted.  Its  oharaeter:  the  liaw  of  kaosdMn 
eye  to  we,  the  oomplete  sabjagaaoa  ia  ear 
nature  m  all  that  is  hmtisli,  the  flowwssA 
fruit  of  which  the  pteoeat  cwataiaa  As  lad. 
Its  type:  the  fife  of  Arthur,  who  aiyisi ii 
advanoe  of  his  time.  Its  caimiBafioa;  fib  ii 
God.' 

When  iMidii«  'In  Ibaioriam*  ts  Mb 
Knowlea,  the  Doet  aaid:  *  It  k  mthar  the  c^ 
of  the  whole  bnmaa  raee  thaa  anas.  Ia  tb 
poem  altogether  private  grief  awidls  eat  kts 
thought  of,  and  hope  for,  the  whole  weild.  It 
begins  with  a  fuaeral  and  ends  with  a : 
— hegins  with  death  and  eads  in 
new  ufe  —  a  sort  of  Diviae  C< 
at  the  doae.  ...  It 's  too 
more  than  I  am  myself.  •  < 
of  its  being  written  was  ao  aoeer  that  if 
were  a  bUok  spaee  I  woaid  pot  ia  a 


...  I  think  of  addiaff  another  to  it,  a  bdms- 
lative  one,  biingin^  oat  the  thooghts  el  tb 
'' Higher  Panthasm,''aad  showi^  that  aB  tka 
axgumentB  are  about  as  good  oa  oae  adt  m 
the  other,  and  thus  throw  maa  back  man  oa 
thenrimitive  impulses  aad  feelings.' 

Tne  poet  also  explained  to  Mr.  Knowles  thsk 
there  were  'nine  natural  groups  or  divisions* is 
'  In  Memoriam,'  as  felloe's:  from  i.  to  riiL; 
from  ix.  to  XX.;  fromxxi.  toxxrii.;  f rom  xxviiL 
toxlix.;  from  l.tolviii.;  from  lix.  tolxxi.:  fnei 
Ixxii.  to  xcviii.;  from  xcix.  to  ciii.;  and  fzon 
civ.  to  cxxxi. 

For  fuller  notes  on  the  poem,  the  reader  niij 
be  referred  to  Holfe^s  edition  vBcston,  18^;. 

Page  IJW.    Maud. 

*  The  Tribute,'  in  which  the  poem  appesred 
that  eighteen  years  later  became  the  evrm  of 
*  Maud,'  was  a  colWtion  of  misceUsneosB 
p<>enis  by  various  authors,  ^  edited  by  Lrtid 
Northampton,  ^^winbume,  in  1H7(>  (in  *The 
Acaduniv  *  for  January  2ii),  refers  to  it  as  *  the 
poem  of  deepest  charm  and  fullest  delight  of 
pathos  and  melody  ever  written  by  Mr.  Tenay- 
son;  since  recast  into  new  form  and  refresh^ 
with  new  beauty  to  fit  it  for  reappearanet 
among  the  crowning  jMussages  of  **  Mand.*'  * 

Tills  |K>em  is  also  interesting  as  having  beoi 
the  subieot  of  the  first  notice  that  Tennviion  re* 
ceived  from  the  '  Edinburgh  Review  '  (OctobcTt 
IH.'^TJ.    The  writer  says:  — 

We  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  some- 
what mysterious  contribution  of  Mr.  Alfrfd 
Tennyson,  entitled  ^  Stanzas : '  bnt  amidst  some 
quaintness,  and  some  occasional  absnrdities  of 
expression,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  hand 
of  a  true  poet  —  such  as  the  author  of  *Msri- 
ana '  and  the  lines  on  the  *  Arabian  Nights' 


Pace^  loR  to  20^ 
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nwloubttHlly  ih  —  in  tluMe  gfanrnH  wliich  de- 
•crilHf  the  upi»fanincu  (it*  aviHionary  t'tirm,  by 
which  the  witter  w  supiKMod  Id  Ims  haunted 
•niiiUt  tike  Htreetri  of  a  cruwdcd  city. 

i'art  I,  The  diviMion  into  i*urts  waa  not 
made*  in  the  narly  editioiM. 

I Jne  'J.  haltfdfd  with  blood-red  heath.  When 
I  heard  TeniiVHoii  read  the  iio(*iii  he  paii8e<l  here 
and  mid,  *  liliNNl-re<l  heath  !  ThecritioM  mii;ht 
have  ku4»\i-n  hy  that  that  the  man  waa  mad; 
there  *«  no  Hiich  thinu;.^ 

1*.  A  rtuU  ffi*iHlation,  Tlie  iHt  edition  has 
*gi«at '  for  *  vast.' 

12.  Ami  the  jlying  ffold  of  the  ruined  wood- 
iarnd*  drove  thro  the  air.  Kiutkin,  in  '  MiMlem 
Painfen  *  (vol.  iii.  ch;ip.  I'Ji,  cittii  thin  km  an  '  ex- 
qninte  *  illantratiou  of  what  he  calbi  '  pathetic 

31.  Why  do  thrj'  prate  of  the  Ueffinga  of 
Ptattf  Iniii  and  the  Htanzan  that  follow,  as 
well  as  thfNi*'  on  war  at  the  «>nd  of  the  |M>em, 
were  particularly  criticimMl  hy  the  early  review- 
•rs,  who  ma<le  the  Htnpid  niiHtuke.  to  whit-h  1 
have  already  referntd,  of  iuterpretini;  the  mor- 
bid atteranc<>M  of  the  hero  hh  the  iNiet'rt  oun. 
Tliens  were  protests  in  veme  also;  as  in  :i  ixMir 
travesty  entitled  *  Anti-Maud/  uf  which  this 
nay  serve  as  a  specimen :  — 

Who  b  it  clamoun  for  War  T    !■  it  one  wLo  U  ready  to 

Hffhtr 
Is  it  one  who  will  itraip  the  sword,  and  rush  on  the  foe 

with  a  ■hitut  r 
Wwf  fnMB  H:  —  *t  in  one  of  lbs  moaioK  mind  who  merely 
intends  to  write  — 
rita  at  home  hy  \\m  nwn  snug  hearth,  and  hears  the 
Ikowl  without. 


44.  To  pestle  a  poinon'd  }toi»on  hhind  hit 
cnsuHM  liqhts,  Kven  the  drnpi  of  the  a|Nithe- 
01117  are  ndnlternti'd. 

."W.  What  !  am  I  ratjing  ahnr^  etc.  ^  Thi-*  and 
the  two  followintc  stanzas  were  n(»t  in  tlie  1st 
•ditiim. 

6."!.  IVorkmen  up  at  the  Hall!  Tlio  1st  edi- 
tion has:  *Then*  are  worknifn  up  at  tli«)  Iluil." 

Tfi.  /  yill  hury  mysrlf  in  my**  If,  'Hie  Ut 
edition  has:  *  I  will  bury  myself  in  my  b<H>kN.* 
Pbter  Hayne  '*  I^««im<«  from  My  MaHti^m/  ls7*0 
MMTs:  *  No  rhani;e  could  be  more  exnremive. 
CH  all  the  irrives  in  which  a  man  can  bury 
lumself,  self  is  the  wor^t  —  haunt«*d  with  tb«> 
lehofftliest  virions,  t(»mieiite<l  with  tlin  lii;ithli(>Mt 
worms.  Aeeordintrly.  the  rerluM*  now  siukH 
into  a  mood  of  enntent«'<l  and  cynical  F^picnn*- 
•aim,  more  vemmiouHly  Imd  than  that  in  which 
be  had  invokt'd  Mars  toHbnme  Kelial  and  Mam- 
mon, lie  will  let  the  world  h.nve  its  way.  .  .  . 
This  is  hi<«  point  f»f  ileeiwMt  d<trnidation;  hence- 
iorwani  he  aseiMKUi.* 

K7.  From  trhirh  T  enraptd.  h*^nrtfrie.  Not 
qoite,  at  ho  would  ni>t  Imv**  «iaid  m*. 

1^2.  A  million  emtroldit  iirtak  from  the  ruhif 
hmdded  lim^,  Tlie  creen  lejives  hurstiiiK  from 
their  crimwm  shi-ath. 

ll.'i,  I  met  hr  tft-datf  rrith  her  fimther.  The 
1st  editiim  hns  *  .ibmnd  *  for  '  to-<1ay.' 

17H,  Till  I  IT*//  mull/  ween.  rtr.  *  Thi*  mean- 
■Hi  mml  the  turdid  spirit  id  the  world  now  be- 


inn  to  call  forth  tfara  iiiHte.'ul  of  wircaAm  and 
raillery;  and  he  could  weep,  t«Hi,  for  his  own  in- 
activity  and  tiasentst^  an  wfll  as  for  its  mean- 
n(*MH.  The  chiUiK-e  <if  the  measure  l>eautifully 
expresses  the  chanu'ter  of  the  tninMftinuation 
the  voice  and  its  mistress  are  workiuK  in  the 
hearer*  (Mann). 

This  quotation  is  fnmi  *  Tennyson *s  ^*  M.iud  ** 
Vindicated:  an  Explanatory  I'lsHuy,'  by  KolH>rt 
James  Mann,  M.  IK,  published  in  iNTrfi.  The 
|NM>t,  ai'kuowledtfinf;  the  re4*<'lpi  <if  the  pam- 
phlet, said:  '  No  one  with  thiH  en^av  Itefure  him 
can  in  future  pn*tend  to  ntiMUiulerMtand  mv 
dRuimtic  |HM*m  "  Msud.**  Your  ctunnientury 
is  as  true  us  it  is  full.*  In  replying?  Ui  another 
(;entlcman  who  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  lavor- 
able  review,  he  wn»te  thus:  — 

^  I  am  much  tddip'd  to  you  for  M'ndiuf;  me 
your  crititiue  on  my  poem;  an<l  bafipy  to  find 
that  you  approve  of  it,  and.  uulike  miMit  of  the 
critics  (Mo-ealled'.  have  taken  some  imiiiH  to  hMik 
into  it  and  sei*  what  it  meaiiH.  Thei-e  luis  been 
fnmi  inanv  i|uaiien<  a  torn*nt  of  libutu*  a^inst 
it;  and  1  have  even  h:ui  inHiiltini:  ani*uymous 
li-tteni:  indiM'd,  1  am  quite  at  a  Iims  to  lu.'count 
for  the  bitterneiw  of  feeliiiK  which  this  poor 
little  work  of  mine  h.-ui  excited.* 

*JV2.  What  if  with  h*r  fuuuii  hair,  etc.  *The 
natural  reaction  of  doubt  folIowiuK  uiton  ex- 
alted hoiN* '  K  Mann). 

*1X\,  That  oird  and  curled  Annirian  htdi, 
Hayne  (*< insiders  this  'uneuf  the  crudest  lines 
Tennyson  ever  p«*nned.  .  .  .  frrotenqne.  with- 
out bt  int;  expressive.*  It  \h  true  that  *  the  last 
ihin'rT  the  winded  bull  fnmi  Niiievi-h  siimi^'Nta 
is  a  dandy:  *  but  that  is  just  what  it  miKht  sni;- 
frest  to  a  iiiorbi<l  imaKiimtion  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, recalls  onlv  the  abundant  curls  of  the 
majestic  figure.  It  is  the  hero's  mi-tuphor,  not 
Tennyson's. 

*Jt>4.  Till  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  hat*^  tjrown^ 
ttr.  *  The  cynic  miw  Im-itius  really  to  under- 
stand his  own  cynicism:  h«>  not  only  feels  liis 
laninior  and  deliciency,  but  conipn-hi  nds^  much 
conceniiii):  their  cause.  This  is  a  iN'Hutifnl  in- 
dication of  the  iM'tter  state  of  thinirs  that  is  nl- 
nviily  initiated  for  him,  thnmirh  the  healthy 
o|M*ration  f»f  his  atrertions  *  iMaun). 

•>.'»  :5m».  Did  I  h*ar  it  half  in  a  duzt,  etc. 
These  stanzas,  whirli  son-ly  pU77le<l  the  eriticil 
at  first,  are  now  ni:Ml)>  dear  hy  the  l*.*tli  |M»em 
of  Part  I.  ip|i.  LMii^  'JKd  which  was  not  in  the  1st 
eilition. 

:VJ.s.  Thfn  rtturux  the  darh.  T1ii»  1st  edition 
reaiU:  *  And  Iwiek  n*turiis  the  dark.* 

r-il'l.  :w;4.  .1  u^tHndtd  thina.  «tc.  These  two 
lin*  s  were  not  in  th«>  1st  eilitiim. 

:'ilil»-:iM.  Last  u»*k-  raiut  one  to  the  cnuutM 
totrn,  ite.  Thin  stau/a  was  fiiiiliv|il\  hU|i|Ni«wa 
by  M>nie  ti>  Ih>  till*  |HN't*s  own  'attack  I'fKin 
peace-ail vr»cateH  in  irfu«'ral:  *  nnit  one  jnunialist 
con<iilen'<l  it  a  {MTHonnl  alluHifni  tit  a  certain 
pniuiineut  nieiulN*r  fif  the  SK-ietv  of  FriemU. 

;l.vj  .>^.  /  wish  I  rtrtdd  h*nr  tujain.  ftr.  This 
MtnuMi  was  not  in  the  1st  edition;  nor  the  two 
lines  that  end  the  |si4»ui  )»elow  —  '  And  ah  fitr  a 
nuui  to  arise  in  me.*  et«..   The  former,  as  Hayne 
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irki,  *gi— tly  w^tnajgOuum  tlw  poem  at  tius 
point:  *  and  the  '^two  Imes,  aet  by  themaelTea, 
Are  like  a  jewelled  elaep  knitdng  the  earlier  to 
the  later  portiona  of  the  first  Part.* 

412-415.  Birds  in  ike  kiak  UaU-ffordem,  tie. 
When  readingr  the  i>oem  Tennyaon  would  aak 
hia  lietenera  what  birds  theee  were  that  cried, 
•Biaod,  Maad,Maad:'  and  Mn.  Ritchie  tells 
of  a  lady  who  replied,  ^Niirhtingales,  sir?' 
*Pooh! '  said  the  poet,  *what  a  oockncnr  yon 
Are  I  Nightingales  don't  say  Maad.  KooIes  do. 
or  sometning  like  it  — Caw,  eaw,  eaw,  oaw.' 
He  asked  the  same  qnestioo  when  he  read  the 
poem  to  my  wife  and  myself. 

421.  Hinging  thnmifi  tke  vatleyt.  *Liliea' 
ia  A  Tery  imperfect  rhyme  to  *'  Talleys; '  hot 
Tennyson  not  nnfreqnently  indnlses  in  sneh 
Seense.  For  a  list  of  the  impeinet  rhymes 
hi  ^  In  Memoriam,*  see  Mr.  Joeeph  Jaoobs'a 

*  Tennyson  and  In  Memnriam '  (London,  VS93). 
£te,  howcYer,  inelndea  many  xhymea  that  are 
miobieetionable;  like  proifer,  air;  wmmU^  woodMg 
konrt^  Jlowen,  ete. 

434,435.  Far  ker  feet  kamtonek^d  tke  meadmn^ 
He,  Becaoae.  as  the  poet  said  to  Knowles  (ana 
to  me  abo)  when  leading  the  paasage,  *if  yon 
tread  on  daiaifla  they  tarn  np  naderfoot  and  get 

nay** 
441.    And  HuU  King  CkarU^snarUng!   The 

lat  edition  reads:  'And  little  Kii«  (^ailea  m 

anarlinff.' 

557.  Mg  jfet  yommf  life,  Bayne  says:  *  These 
words  are  more  cunoosl^  expreasiTe  of  a  brood- 
inir  inwaid-looking  habit  ot  mind  than  any  I 
know  of  in  literature.'  He  doubts  whether  the 
yount;  man  *  ou^lit  to  have  been  represented  as 
still  so  morbidly  self-conscious^  as  this  implies. 
Tu  my  thinkin]!;:,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  even 
at  this  staf^  of  his  experience  he  should  occa- 
sionally lame  into  the  old  unhealthy  intmspec- 
tiven jss.  Xater  than  this  —  after  *  the  happy 
Tes '  has  faltered  from  the  maiden^s  lips  —  it 
would  be  impossible. 

.'VS'J.    OtYT  glowing  ships.    The  1st  edition  has 

*  OVr  the  hlowini^  ships. ^ 

51>t».  /  have  lea  her  home^  my  love^  etc,  *  The 
one  ftditure  that  dwelU,  soul-like,  within  the 
delicious  lines  of  these  subtle^  stanzas  —  the 
all-pervadiu)^  inspiration  of  their  richly  varied 
movements  —  is  the  sustained  sense  of  absolute 
cont«^nt  and  calm.  There  is  joyous  rapture 
within  them  everywhere,  but  the  rapture  is 
still  and  deep,  'ihe  very  first  line  is.  in  its 
smooth,  loni;  measure,  the  audible  symbol  of 
perfect  rest '  i  MannT. 

611).  Dark  cedar,^  The  same  under  which 
he  heard  Maud  singinp^  the  ^  passionate  1)allad 
eallant  and  gay '  (pajre  2H*i>.  These  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  not  uncommon  in  old  English  gar- 
dens. 

t>.'M.  A  sad  astrology.  Not  the  old  astrology 
which  made  human  destiny  dependent  on  the 
stars,  but '  the  sadder  astrulof^  of  nuKlem  as- 
tn>n(»my,  which  shows  that  the  celestial  bodies 
follow  their  own  courses,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  human  aifaira.*  The  science  of  our  day 
has  removed  them  to  such  inconceivable  dis- 
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eSH.    Tktflsiv.  Ismiyius.    IWlit 
haa  *  kwg  lover's  kias.' 

isesClnhridQlwkMU,  Vvnfaa^UiSbmmm' 
ins  bridal:  or,  aa  Hana  wqikBM.  *&«k  k  tib 
mitoty  of  hie  joy.' 

681.  Sonne  dark  warfa  carreat  war.  Apnafr 
timent  of  eoming  miaf ortuw,  whisk  he  asnr 
thelsBi  lefnaes  to  dwell  vpon. 

684-78B.  HerhntktriMCOwAt^haAtMi^ 
ete.    As  already  mentjonadttkkpossa  is  aal  is 

the  1st  editioii.  It  dean  vp  tke  ofaseniMi  if 
the  sUsry, '  variea  the  iBtareat  and  iliimnsi  Ai 
pathus,'  and  makea  the  k>T<a  of  JUsd  for  tin 
hero  less  imnohabla.  We  Isata,  aaMag  ete 
thbwa,  that^Maad  had  alwAya  Anaad  At  iiM 
that  It  waa  her  doty,  for  kar  mother's  sskmi 
he  rseoneilsd  to  the  son  of  tke  Boieide,  and  vlfli 
ke  waa  gkMinily  emtmng  tke  family  of  hk  Isp 
tker'a  deatroyer,  Maad  waa  kaeeliBg  ia  fHtkB 
ehnrdiea  praying  that  tksj  nigki  ba  finani' 
(Bayne). 

757.  Jkatkei^kiswine^ett,  Nodoakk 
waa  better  than  tMa  prejudiced  witaesi  ksl 
rspreeented:  and  wa  Iiaya  aUiigai  lassoa  fm 
thmking  so  later. 

H45.  Mig  MandkasneiStUhftkee,  Mhe^ 
he  flattera  his  faney  that  ska  did. 

WKMI23.  Coaie  tato  tke  aarden.  Maad,  Thk 
lovely  aoag  ahonnds  in  iUoatratioaa  of  vkit 
Raskin  oaUs  '  tke  pathetic  fallaey  Mmo  ea  fiai 
12  above).  *  Tke  knrer  transfers  all  thspanoa 
of  his  heart  to  the  flowers,  and  tke  floras  b^ 
come  part  of  his  heart '  (^topford  Brooke*. 

Part  II.  Lines  41^4 1.  i>ee  what  a  ioitlynhtll, 
etr,  *This  is  unquestionably  true  tu  U3tnrs> 
The  merest  trifles  commonly  catch  the  trje  ol 
persons  who  are  intensely  occupied  with  irrief, 
and  then  lead  them  out  trom  themselves,  until 
they  are  able  to  find  some  relief  for  the  intenal 
pressure  through  words*  iMann). 

131-140.  Courage^  poor  ktart  t^  sfonr,  tfe. 
Theee  lines  were  not  in  the  1st  edition.  Aa 
Bayne  reiiuirks,  they  tell  us  that  Maud  dies^— 
a  fact  that  previously  we  could  only  guesB  at. 

141-2:{8.  O,  that  Hwtrt  possible^  etc.  For 
the  history  of  this  poem,  see  Mure  lUS  aboTe. 
The  changes  from  the  version  ot  IKfT  are  nuinT. 

14t>.  By  the  home  that  gav€  nu  birth.  Oriri- 
nally,  *Of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth.'  Is 
the  next  stanza  (153)  *  God '  hsi  been  chaagtd 
to*  Christ.' 

104,  1G5.  Half  in  dreams  .  .  .  earfy  «h><. 
These  two  lines  are  not  in  the  1837  poem,  whick 
below  (1(»8)  has  '  to-morrow  '  for  ^  the  morrow." 

ITl-l^Ti,  '  7  tx  a  morning,  pure  and  sweft.  He. 
This  stanza  and  the  next  (vi.  and  viij  take  ^ 
plaoe  of  the  following:  — 

IK)  I  besr  the  p1«Msnt  ditty 
That  I  heard  her  chant  of  old  ? 
But  I  wake  —  mj  dream  is  fled, 
Wittiout  kiiowledee,  withont  lrity<~ 
Id  the  Juddering  dawn  behold. 
By  the  cnrtaloa  of  my  bed, 
That  abtdiuff  phaotom  cold. 

19&-201.    Gtt  tkee  Acaoc,  sic     In  tkt  101 
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iitaiixa  oonMS  before  the  preeont  xiL 
•zphuned  below. 

08-22U.  Then  I  riM,  etc.  There  is  no  ohanse 
iz.,  z.,  mod  xi.  except  *  eroeMMi  *  for  *  cron^ 
I*  (twiee)  in  x.  They  are  followed  by  the 
MBt  ziii.  which  originally  read  thus:  — 

Then  the  bros<J  light  gUr«a  and  besta, 

Aii«l  the  mnk  eye  tiita  sad  flaets, 

And  will  not  let  me  be. 

I  loethe  the  equaree  and  itreeto 

And  the  face*  that  one  meeta, 

Hearta  with  no  love  for  me; 

Always  I  long  to  creep 

To  some  atiU  cavern  deep, 

And  to  weep,  and  weep,  iad  weepi 

My  whole  aoul  out  to  tbee. 

k  k  followed  by  the  present  Tiii.  and  zii.,  to 
I  latter  of  which  the  2d  and  bth  lines  hare 
m  added.  The  poem  then  ounolndes  with 
I  following  stanzas,  which  do  not  appear  in 
land':  — 

But  she  tarriee  in  her  pisoe. 
And  I  paint  the  beanteoua  fsoe 
Of  the  maiden,  that  I  loat, 
In  my  inner  eyea  again, 
Lest  my  heart  be  overborne 
Bj  the  thing  I  hold  in  worn. 
By  a  dull  uiecliauic  shoet 
And  a  jitggle  of  the  brain. 
I  can  thadow  forth  my  bride 
Aa  I  knew  her  fair  and  kind, 
Aa  I  wooM  lior  for  lav  wife; 
8be  i«  lovely  by  my  (ude 
In  the  silence  of  my  life  — 
T  la  a  phantom  of  the  mind. 

*T  la  a  phantom  fair  and  good; 
I  can  call  it  to  my  tide, 
80  to  guard  my  Ufa  from  iU, 
Tbo*  ita  ghastly  ai^ter  glide 
And  be  moved  around  me  etlll 
With  the  moving  of  the  blood. 
That  la  moved  not  of  Um  wiU. 

Let  It  paaa,  the  dreary  brow, 
Let  the  diunal  face  go  by. 
Will  it  lead  ma  to  tlie  grave  t 
Then  I  loee  it:  it  wUl  fly: 
Can  it  overlast  the  nerveaf 
Can  It  overlie  the  eye  T 
Bat  the  other,  like  the  atar, 
Thro'  the  channel  wtndeth  far 
Tni  It  fade  and  fail  and  die. 
To  iU  Archetrpe  that  waita, 
Clad  In  light  by  gulden  gates— 
Clad  In  light  the  Spirit  walU 
To  embraice  me  In  the  aky. 

9&-342.  Dead,  Jong  dead,  etc,  *  The  reason 
the  lonfiT-taaked  siiffervr  has  at  last  3rielded 
the  oontinued  strain,  and  he  is  now  a  maniac, 
ifined  in  one  of  the  Ix>ndon  asylnms  for  the 
aae,  wliere  he  can  hear  the  ranffled  sonnd 
1  confusion  of  the  vast  metropolitan  traffic 
tpng  around  him  in  an  interminable  whirl  * 
ann). 

Phe  critics  hare  generally  agreed  that  the 
lineation  of  insanity  here  is  surprisingly  true 
nature;  but  iStopford  Brooke  thinks  there  is 
»  much  method  in  the  madness.  The  whole 
thk  part  of  the  poem,  he  says,  *  falk  almost 
o*lagioAlordef,a«if  at  the  bottom  of  hk 


madneiB  the  man  was  not  mad  at  all.  We 
trace,  then,  the  elaborate  argumentatiTe  wajr  ia 
which  Tennyson  has  worked  it  oat — a  tmng 
we  cannot  doj  for  example,  in  the  madness  of 
Ophelia  —  a  similar  madness  of  Iotc  and  sorrow 
and  death,  llie  picture  is  also  carefully  made 
up  of  scattered  impressions  recorded  in  uie  first 
part  of  the  poem.  These  aru  apparently  huddled 
together  in  the  disorder  of  madness,  but  it  ia 
not  really  so.  They  have  a  connection,  ami  the 
stitches  which  unite  them  are  too  clear.  The 
interspersed  reflections  are  also  too  sane  —  aa 
for  instance,  *'  Friend,  to  be  struck  b^  tho 
public  foe/*  etc.  A  madman  might  thmk  a 
part  of  it,  hut  not  the  whole,  and  not  in  that 
way.*  But  later  Mr.  Brooke  ssts:  *  I  hare 
made  certain  criticisms  on  **  Biaud,*'  and  I  am 
troubled  by  having  made  them.  .  .  .  The  criti- 
cisms may  be  all  wrong.  When  we  approach 
a  ^rreat  poet*8  work,  our  proper  position  k  hu- 
mility.' 

The  poet  said  to  Mr.  Knowles:  *  The  whole  of 
the  stanzas  where  he  k  mad  in  Bedlam,  from 
**  Dead,  kmg  dead,"  to  ''  Deeper,  ever  so  little 
deeper,**  were  written  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
some  mad  doctor  wrote  to  me  that  nothing  nnee 
Shakespeare  has  been  so  good  for  madiiess  as 
this.* 

I  recollect,  br  the  by,  tliat  when  Tennyson 
was  reading  *  Maud,*  and  referring  at  interrak 
to  hk  treatment  of  the  heroes  madnoss.  he  inci- 
dentally  made  a  remsu'k  or  two  in  dkparage* 
raent  of  ^Shakespeare^a  delineations  of  insanity. 
The  gist  of  the  criticism  was  that  the  talk  of 
the  araniatist*s  crazy  peo|ile  was  of  too  ran- 
dom a  character,  lacking  the  *  method  *  which 
professional  observers  det49ct  in  madness  —  the 
connecUon,  by  disordered  association,  of  ideas 
that  to  ordinary  folk  appear  disconnected. 
Thk  was  in  the  summer  ot  IWH ,  and  Stopford 
Brooke*s  book  was  not  published  until  1894. 

Part  III,  My  life  hag  crept  to  long,  tic.  *  la 
Part  III.  he  k  sane  and  calm,  capable  of  sym* 
pathising  with  the  high  ambition  of  a  peopU 
resolute  to  do  justice,  and  glad  that  Ei^clnnd, 
in  the  Crimean  war,  has  undertaken  to  wreak 
God*s  wrath  '*  on  a  giant  liar.**  .  .  .  Last  of 
all,  six  lines  (M-Tili)  are  added  in  which  tha 
meaning  and  moral  of  the  poem  are  grandly 
summed  u]).*  These  last  six  lines  are  not  la 
tho  let  edition. 

Page  217.    Thb  Brook. 

Certain  critics  have  attempted  to  identifyth* 
brook  of  this  poem  with  the  one  near  Ten- 
n^son*s  birthplace  at  Soroersby;  but  the  two 
differ  in  aonie  particulars,  and  thk  one,  as  ha 
himself  said,  was  an  imaginary  brook. 

Line  (>.  Uow  money  breed t.  Compare  *  Tha 
Merchant  of  Venice,*  1.  '6,  U5:  — 

Antonio.  Wee  thfa  Inserted  to  mske  Interest  good  T 
Or  \n  your  fp>l<l  end  allrer  ewee  sod  rsma  t 
Skyloek.  I  oanoot  tell;  I  make  It  breed  ss  fait. 

See  also  Bacon.  *  Essay  on  Usury ':  *  That  it  k 
against  nature  lor  money  to  beget  money.* 

17.  Or  even  tke  noeei,  kaff'Enolisk  Nnlgkerrm 
air.    The  cool  and  salnbruMia  NeilgharTy  Uilli 
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n  Initln.  a  fav 


lishr 


of  th«  E„E 


.   .  Uoa!-vrai.     The  EpUobium  hirtulum 

of  IJnBaeiu. 

«>.    JVnr  nfthoae.    Oiignaaj,  '  n«tlh«r  one.' 

UK.  ifrodotr-suml,  Alwi  i^cd  "  mendiiw- 
wirt,'  tlip  Sniraa  ulmaria  of  the  boUiiins. 

IW.  rArrfoiMO/Bn.«(/(mli-.  ThBDnomo. 
or  Cathedral  of  FlorenM,  the  dome  of  vlucli  il 
the  muUrpiece  of  lirnnelleHhi. 

VM.  By  thr  ling  wniA  if  Aittrnlatian  wof. 
TIk-'  poel  ifl  iaat<L  to  have  specially  pnJed  him- 
mr.\t  nn  the  niwuiintn]  rbythrajcal  quality  uf  thia 
line,  as  well  he  miifht. 

liHi.  ytnrf  Irrtaihrt  in  ^pnj-auluinu.  I  fintl 
tlik  reading  hat  in  the  edition  of  is>u.    All  the 


rnhaiily  made 


t.    I     huT 


'    Theehaiiei 


prohaiil 
Cora,™ 


«v.,;d  th.  ..  .   

.  ,.„ Thk  Uaist. 

Line  S.  T^r^i'a.  A  vil1a»  two  miles  fn>Tn 
Moruro.  Nearbyi»tl.u'Tow.!rot  Am.-osni».' 
onooF  the  trophies  iirecteJ  to  CDnuiuiiiur&ta  the 
■ubjijcciiin  i<{  the  Lieuriaiw. 

'£'.  Coui^tfU.  More  properly,  Cnffofefo.  the 
anppoawl  binhplace  of  L'ljuiubui,  nbunt  fifteva 

hiio  hwB  in  l»an. 

:tT.  We  lovtd  llml  /mil,  rtr.  Aeeflnline  'j> 
PnllfraTe  (who  got  his  notea  of  lhi>  kind  f  roni 
the  iHH>tl  this  refen  to  th«  hall  of  the  Unpnl 
Palaua  in  Gioion,  which  contMns  'w  did  at  Ihat 
timal  tdiiater  ataEoea  of  celebrated  citizena:  but 
I  snapeet  that  it  »u  the  nineh  fioar  hull  in  the 
urient  Bank  of  St.  Georm.  which  is  adorned 

■(rrnve.  >'evL-re'Genove»-  of  old.'  It  is  onfl  of 
th>3  i>i>l>lt»t  moamoenlAl  halls  in  the  world. 
Tenny«i>n.  .-ifler  the  laiMe  of  thirtjt-tiie  )>«•». 
may  hnvp  ci>nfnnnd«d  the  two. 

4:1.  Tl-'  frtik  Cimeinf.  The  park  of  Flnr- 
ence.  r>n  <)>«  Ii.iiik  of  tlm  Ami.  bobiJi~t  floral 
*o,<«-f  an.  the  BoboM  G^mlens  in  the  rear  of  the 
Filti  PAxpi;  oommaiidiiii;  beautiful  views  of 
thei- 


Ijika  Cimo  was  tha  Latui  Larias  of  the  Ro- 
maic. There  is  alwan  a  *  Lariano  '  amnng  the 
■tu>nier<  on  the  Uke. 

Tt).  To  thai  fair  port  bfioie  Uie  eaitir,  ilr. 
Varpnn*.  with  th*  pictnresqne  mins  of  an  old 

instle  on  the  height   behind    ..  

popidnr  cradition  with  Qneen  Theodi . 

■.«.  So  ilrar  a  Hfr  jmir  arau  rnfold.  Refer 
rin?  tn  the  poet's  Bon  Hallnm.  then  an  infant 
fie  «aabomAu)nii«ll.  IS52. 

Pace  222.    To  TBB  Rnv.  F.  D.  Maitiics. 

■nd'sc^^ld^hrr  to  his  "^  Hallam.''°li 

iKA.  thp  y«r  ot  (hi.  visit  tn  T™.iv«in,  Man 
rico   nreHie^   the  foUnwinc  dnlicWion   tu  hi 
,  Toluiue  of  '  Theolocioal  £esays ':  — 


To  Atfrrd  TrnniBOH,  Esq..  Pott-UarnU. 

Essays  that  a  iheolueT  whii^h  does  bM  « 
p;pi>nd  U>  tJie  dwpeat  thoD^hu  asd  fef4iiL  - 
hatnan  beines  ounnot  he  a  in»  Ihculncy.  Tuar 
wrtringv  have  tan^^hl  me  to  etit«r  inio  nur  ' 
tho4Q  thoQ^ht«  and  fi-«1in^.  Will  ymi  fa 
tne  (ho  presumption  iif  Dfl^erimt  ym  a 
which  at  least  ackaovledErea  tbeai  aad  Sua 
them  hoiuage  ? 

As  (lie  boiifia  tthieh  I  have  exprnwd  in 
Yol.ima  are  more  likly  lo  be  fxIfdM  tu  « 
uhildren  than  to  ourselves.  I  nii){tit  patiunaaik 
you  to  accept  it  oa  a  pcvwM  U>  me  «  ym 
name,  in  whom  yon  have  ^ven  IDB  •  vinvi- 
cied  intet«st.  Many  ytous,  1  tnat,  will  taim 
befai«  he  knows  ihu  lliere  are  any  tmttmw 
ffles  in  the  world  iBio  which  he  has  coihtI. 
Would  to  (>ad  that  in  a  few  diutv  ha  may  fii^ 
that  they  hare  ctased  1  At  all  evvnu,  il  ka 
Bbpiitd  eier  look  into  these  Essays,  thry  xay 


>f  the  f< 


_  .  attachiul  to  Wi 

tliat  follow  fail,  -  ho*  thw  « eiv  suuie  wko 
longed  that  Uie  bell*  of  our  cUnidiai  aaM 


F.  D.  Hxauc*. 

Pafce  333.    0»K  OK  rax  Dbatb  or  thb 
Duke  or  Wkllikotob. 

Line  1.     /Jury.    The  1st  edition  has 'Let  i* 

bury:  ■  IK  in  :i  Inflow, 
5.     Mourmao,  lie.     The  1st  edition  read*:  — 

Ktsll, 


sappress^l:  '  Hedi«don  Wii . ^ ._. 

The  neit  lino  beirins  '  But  h^t^.'  eW. 
The  readiug  of  the  tst  edition  was  tliiK  — 

Lfl  ths  •ounl  or  ttuw  he  wnmtlit  lor.  Me. 
an.    RrmtmbfTing.  rtr.    The  1st  edition  nndc 
'Oir  sorrow  draws  bnt  on  ibe  Roldni  Past;' 

•iK  Cltwetl  of.  liie  Is(  edidon  lias  'freest 
from.' 

43.  tTorU-pirtor'i  nietor.  The  conqncror  ol 
N-apoleon. 

40.  The  erots  of  gold.  On  St.  Paul's  Ca(he 
dral,  in  (he  rrTpt  of  »hicl>  the  I>nke  is  bminl. 

M.  Knoil'/I.  Thi«  lino  is  not  in  the  In  eji- 
tion.  Compni«  Jfucirlil.  V.  S.  SO:  -And  so  his 
knell  is  hnoll'd.' 

TO.    Errr^tthoina.    The  reading  down  to  I6T3 

W-S2.  H'AoiiAi.rtr.  TheqiiHtioTi>said(-d 
by  tha  >ni'4Aryi«iinan.  Nelaon,  whoUalaoburiad 
in  St.  Paul's. 
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91.  Hufaii  vm  bhi'nir.  < 
SMtdc  '  Hi*  muiul  wudon 
the  follDwuie  linn  anir  — 


kn  KugUali  (UK 
H*  lliat  la  bin  rwllsr  du 
Anlart  tiM  Diyiimdi  at  Aiwn 
Ciuh'd  <rlU>  liJi  tny  frw  uJ  von: 

Ifad*  th*  BliUer,  kd  IiIid  on, 

BhIIh  fram  tiM  wucfd  ilnM 


Aaavt.    A  nnall  [own  in   HiotloBtan, 

ottAAi  u  dm  pUd  wliere  WHllin^ton  (then 

0«i«ral  WelleslBTf  tweao  his  ourar  of  Ticlory. 
Kautember  :::i,  \»\.K  1>y  dtfnnlinu  an  anaj  vt 
.t.—  .1. 4  „iLi,  ,  [o„B  o(  y^„  ,i^n  B^g 


ibl.  O/beunillfa  locratid  rformct.  The  lit 
•dition  hu:  '  Of  niost  nnbouDildil  reTereiuM,' 
Me.     It  dnea  uul  eanUin  thu  unit  line  but  one. 

lun.  Fir  laning  ihul,  i/r  hrlji  10  Mir  na  niiiid. 
Tfa*  I«t  vditton  read>:  '  for  Hvinic  ihnt.  je  um 
Butakiwl: '  tvo  linos  bclinr:  '  And  hflp  Iha 
much  of  hunuui  niindi '  and  in  ihn  neit  line: 
*  Till  ernwda  be  aaiw  and  crown*  hu  joH.' 

ITU.  Bl  mint  no  morr.  rtr.  Afur  thia  line 
tiM  lat  edition  haa  the  fullowlng.  ouitlad  in  all 


PirthuKa  our  p 


1Ht-1K3.  Wholnikflm-bldtlrram^.ne. 
fire  line*  are  not  in  th>'  1st  edition,  vhicl 
on  with  1  '  His  eiichtv  vinlers,'  ate. 

l!e-2IT.  Ht  on  irtoai  .  .  .  it  laocni  oh. 
Tliia  Sue  paMHcn  of  IwfntT-tliree  lines  » 
tared  from  the  l«t  edition. 

218.  .IwA  inw  it:  hit  wprk  it  i/nw,  tie. 
1st  edition  reads:  — 


241.  Ourttktjtain.UiiitOaiiaiH.  The  llt>« 
ii  not  in  the  1st  edition. 

2rii.  HVrri-rrr.  nnd  tchitt  we  hear,  tic.  Tha 
lit  vditiuu  reads  thus:  — 


Though  w. 


lUKht  u.  VtXtiioa, 

lun  Bor  b*. 

in  *«ld>  Id  Bifriail  mTrtiula  roll 


271.  Hf  ii  apni  Kha  Kra'd  10  arral.  Tbe  1st 
edition  baa:  ■  Tlie  man  is  Roni-.-  etc. 

•i'K  Speak  no  norr,  ttc.  The  lit  edition  han 
'  Bui  apeak  no  more,'  etc. 

Page  2211.  Thb  CBAitos  of  tbb  Liobt 
Bkioadr. 

Tlie  firn  Tendon  uf  the  poem  appenred  iu  tlie 
London  '  Eiuniner,'  iJeceinber  0,  IKM,  and  «a* 


All  In  (he  nllrjf  Dl  I>i>atli 

Into  Ih*  Tslldf  nf  IlHlli 

Rsdfl  tirr  wi  huudlrd. 

Fur  up  cuu  u>  onjrc  *lili!h 

SntiH-  our  hid  bluixlri-d. 
'  Porwud.  II»  Li(l.t  Grlnde  t 
Take  Ihs  muw,'  NdIu  Bid: 
iBlD  thd  nUev  nl  DaU 
Rods  Ih>  lii  iHuidnd. 

■Fc-rward.  the  Llfht  Brititdel' 
Vo  men  au  tb>n  dlnujr'd. 
Km  Ih"'  ihr  MMIn  kw« 
BOBM  «M  lied  blundor'd] 
Thvir*  nnt  tu  maka  rrply, 

Thdn  but  to  dTaBd  dl^' 

Inin  (h>  .sIIft  ef  DnUli 

Roll  Ibe  di  biuulred. 

Cuman  to  Tl|h(  of  thaia, 
Cuinonleleneflbeia, 
Caiinon  In  lienl  at  llwtn 
Tollav-d  end  tfeunderM: 


Pliinard  In  Ibc  battrr;  Hnaln, 
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Cunoa  to  rigM  of  1 
OannOBtokftof  ~ 
ffnffltim  beUod  tbnt 

VoUevM  and  UnrnderM; 
ttonn'd  at  with  alwt  and  ■tell» 
Wbila  bona  and  Iwro  fell, 
TboM  that  had  f  oof  ht  m  wdl 
Oane  from  the  Jawa  of  Jteath 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Bdl* 
All  that  waa  left  of  them. 

Left  of  dz  hundred. 

When  can  their  ii^ovy  fade? 
O  the  wild  eharxe  they  made  I 

AU  the  world  woader*d. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  I 
Honor  the  Ught  Brifl^de, 

Noble  ilx  hmidred  I 

TUs  note  is  imfized  tn  the  poem:  *  Writteo 
After  reading  the  Bnt  report  of  the  **  'limes  *' 
eorraspondent,  where  only  lix  hondred  and 
■even  aabrvii  are  mentioned  as  having  taken 
part  in  the  oharse.* 

The  poem  was  next  printed  in  the  *lfaiid* 
idiuDe,  in  the  summer  of  1^30,  as  follows:  — 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward. 
All  fai  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  dx  hundred. 
*  Cliarge,*  wae  the  captaln*B  efj; 
llieira  not  to  reeeon  why. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Thelra  but  to  do  and  ale, 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Bode  the  elz  hundred. 

Cannon  to  rl^t  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  tliem. 
Cannon  behind  them 

VolK*v*d  Mhi  thunder*d; 
Storm'tl  at  with  »hot  and  shell. 
Boldly  they  rode  an<l  well; 
Into  the  i^wA  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Bodrt  tlie  six  hundred. 

Flanh'd  all  their  aabrea  bare, 
Fla«hM  nil  at  once  in  air, 
Babring  tlie  fninoera  there, 
ChArfiriiiK  an  army,  wliile 

All  th«  worl«l  wuinler'd: 
Plunged  in  the  battery  innoke, 
FiHrt*eiy  the  line  they  broke; 
Btroni;  was  the  tnbre-stroke, 
M.ikhig  an  army  reel 

Shaken  and  suuderM. 
Tlien  they  roile  back,  but  not, 

Nut  tlie  six  biuMlred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannot!  to  left  uf  them, 
C-innon  behind  them 

Volley M  and  thunder *d; 
Btonn'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
They  that  hail  struck  so  well 
Rod^  thro'  the  jawH  of  Death, 
Half  a  leafrue  hack  affaiii. 
Up  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

Honor  the  brave  and  bold  I 
Long  sliall  the  tale  be  told. 
Tea,  when  our  babes  are  oU*— 
How  they  rode  onward. 


in  this 
Bspi 
of  iov 


pcnusamtm 


The  post 

atffffis  he  had  fffwdflf 
weeks  latar  the . 
form  on  a  quarto 
fbUowiof  note: -— 


lb 


HaTing  heard  tihaft  the  Vmva  aokfin  al  8d» 
topol,  whom  I  am  pnmd  to  caU  my  est 
have  a  lihinR  for  my  ballad  on  the 
the  Light  Brigade  at  BalaelaTa,  I  hare  < 
a  thoBssnd  copies  of  it  to  ho  jninljeJ  f 
No  writing  of  mine  ean  add  to  the  | 
have  aeqnired  in  the  Crimea;  bat  if 
heard  be  tme,  they  will  not  be  dfia. 
veeeiYO  these  eopies  of  the  ballad  fram 
to  know  that  tnoss  who  sit  at 
honoorthem.  Aunui 

ttAilnfMfC,  U8B. 

FiHee  227.    Enoch  Asdut. 

The  title  of  the  *£noch  Arden*  TofaimB.fa 
the  first  prpols,  was  Udrlls  of  the  Hesitk^ 
For  interesting  reviews  of  this  poem,  BBS  *  fitack* 
wood,'  Tol.  xeW.  p.  .155;  the  ^Qnaftc^y  Be* 
Tiew,*  Tol.  ozix.  p.  58;  the  '  WestmnBtv  lb* 
Yiew,'  Tol.  Izzzii.  p.  »»;  the  ^London  Qsv 
tMly  Review '  vol.  zriii.  p.  153;  and  'Omi' 
ben*8  Journal,'  toL  zli.  p.  620.    fiSae  aim  tb 

*  Memoir,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  5-9. 

Uael.  I^Mg/inet^di^.cte.  ItisssidAst 
this  deeeription  was  sagsested  hy  the  seenny  if 
Clovelly  in  Devonshire;  bnt  the  poet  had  sal 
then  seen  Clovelly,  and  as  the  writs  ia  thi 

*  Qnarterly  Review  *  remarks,  snch  qnaist  il* 
tie  fishinsT  villages  are  to  be  fonnd  ehewhm  ii 
England.  Mr.  J.  Coming  Walters  C  Ternqreos; 
Poet,  Philosopher,  Idealist,'  London.  ISfVl)  mjt 
that  Denl  is  tiie  place;  but  hia  identiReation<i{ 
the  localities  of  the  poems,  as  Tennysou  hinmelf 
declared,  is  seldom  to  be  trusted.^ 

7.  Danish  barrowg.  These  ancient  sepnlt  hnl 
monnds.  Home  of  which  are  supmMed  to  be  ifidcr 
than  the  DauLsh,  or  even  the  noni.'ui  conone^ 
are  common  in  Great  Brit-iin,  t-specially  in  %\*na 
and  Dorset.  Compare  *  Tith<iniis  *:  '  And  enasf 
barrows  of  the  happier  dejid.' 

8.  By  autumn  nutUrs  hauntf^,flovrishfs.  ^  A 
line  somewhat  harsh,  as  the  re^ider  who  fnTes 
every  word  its  full  euunviation  will  pereeive. 
Tennyson  mrely  errs  in  tlu&t  way. 

.*tt.  The  helpless  wrath  of'  ttttrs,  A  pood  ex- 
ample of  the  poet*8  felicitous  condensatiun  of 
phrase. 

,"»3.  From  the  dreaii  stceep  of  the  dovn-strtawf 
ing  seas.     An  admirably  (rniphic  line. 

71.     All  kindleif  by  a  still  and  sarr^d  ftre.  (tr, 

*  How  could  the  hij;h  devotion  of  Enoch'*  1-i^e 
be  brought  more  strikin$;ly  bt^fc»re  ns  than  ia 
these  few  words  ?  *     ('  Quarterly  Review ';. 

112.  /I /Mo*  a  grave  and  staid  t^Ofl-f^ariwg 
man.  Peter  Bayne  remarks:  '  Verj*  n«>t.ah^  is 
the  strew  which  the  poet  lays  upon  the  reH'-nto 
of  Enoch.'  Compare  what  the  *  Quarterly '  re- 
viewer says :  *  We  w«)«ld  pause  hore  for  «  mo- 
ment to  point  ont  the  skill  and  judgment  vhirk 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  shown  in  giving  intensity  and 
sinew  to  the  p.ission  of  his  t.ole  by  tiie  slis^t 
leaven  of  a  Pnritaji  faith*    The  want  uf  moral 
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life  in  one  of  l)i«  chivf  dif- 
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J  now  iitlj  callad 

_.       Thi*  diffioukx  the  LBunate 

liB4  aitcuvsaiully  evaded  by  Inyitigr  the  hvi'Iiu  of 
Jits  ttct-ioa  in  a  urulu^led  fiiljintr  [lort^  whtre  a 
Mem  fltmi  hnd  eruwn  up  under  the  cljiiuKiifiil 
iiarthurn  tky  and  tJie  m^terlixia  pviilsKt  the 
•va;  Mid  «hei«  the  tnditiuual  supentitious  of 
»  >»iliir  life  van  wnien  in  vicU  an  intense 
iilid  livii>tf  belilf  handed  down  from  a  Pnrilau 
Biicvatry.      Tho  uciuuioiial  iik  of  supernatural 


tioiiH  iihaervnuce)  are  inslifiett;  while  a  luonu 
Hij!ilimit]r  vt  idao  ifuineil  vhiuh  unites  depth  and 
unity  to  Il>e  tune  nf  thH  poem.' 

1:11.  Iiteiatight  intktuffi'tu-  The  cloud  on 
tho  lii'iiioii  aeeins  liku  an  island  witJi  a,  lisht 
upon  it.     'II1U  line  haa  beiin  misinterpreted  by 

HU'.  V'/ji"  iviv'lf?  more  rAoH  ob«.  "  Yuyng^e  ' 
is  htri?  iiii'iricully  n  disByllnlilo,  m  in  several 
Uni!S  lui'ilier  on.  Cuinpore  '  Julius  Cieiar.'  iv. 
3,  3),  'OiiiiUiil,  nil  ihe  vuyiige  of  ihvir  liFe.' 
Oto.  ThB  word  ia  ufleuer  Tuonuayilabic  in  nioii- 
cm  vane,  ami  even  in  ShokHspskre. 

liifi.  fray./orIle«him,M.  Thi»U»idin 
rvply  t.i  a  linin:  from  Annie. 

LJ' I.  lit ■  II  rorTVlhing  thip^opr.  The  oriljc 
in  '  Kl-i.'kuijud  ^  'siroiigty  objectii'  to  this  nou- 
ii,  J  |.lii  I—.  Be  odds:  'In  reul  life  men  do  not 
.1  li..'lLt  Irj  ilia  slang  of  tlie  callins  as  much  lu 
l".i.ks   riijike  them  do  —  leoat  of  all  in  their 

oniittsil  in  future  editioni.  But  who  una  tail 
to  .idmire  ihe  rest  of  llie  speech  ?  ' 

The  objection  to  lAiuf/tajx  ia  Iiypnrcritical. 
Thflword  is  nut  'nhtii);,  bnt  a  nautical, fii;an  in 
keeiMne  witJi  the  eliatMtvr,  like  '  Will  brioi; 
fair  ««;ithvr  yet '  above,  etc. 

For  (ha  bcriptural  allnaions  in  the  pomice. 
•ee  Panliiia,  xc>.  r>,  cuulx.  il;  Hebrews,  vi.  I'J, 


-'l.fl";a/.-B, 


,    Tl.e 


."■■"od'    retnarki .       „ 

»  lo  our  mind  Mr.  MBrivale'a  admir- 
:ili<in  of  the  dyine  emperor's  addrvan 
,    Wu  may  earn  aunie  reader's  thauka 


Whlthrr  wilt  llHni  UMswiy  — 
PiIIIil  n-<r,  rialil  niH>,  nakod  oiw  — 
Vv.nr  lu  |i|i>y*«alu,  n»i«i«  playT 

The  '  Qn^irtvrly  '  raviewer  itityt  »f  Ike  aame 
pittswe*^;  '  Wondrirfid  iisureimuiynf  Mr_'r«<iiny- 
mni'a  dimi>rip(ivi>  rhvlbnui,  perhaps  nuiui  huva 
■hown  •Jvh  ninrvelloUK  »nd  subtle  aliill  M  thew 

three  lioea.  wludi.  oatUiiui:  the  ruodel  "  ere  be 


iroi«.    The  VI 
sound  of  tha  mill. 

4111.  T/ien  tttiperaieiy  teiud  the  hotg  Hook, 
etc.  A  favorite  mode  of  divination  aniuiig  tlie 
BueienU  wae  that  of  itichomane^^  or  by  liooa 
of  poetry.  A  nninber  of  verw»  were  selected 
from  a  poet,  miind  togetber  lu  an  nm,  nud  on« 
drawn  ont  at  runduin  from  wliidi  the  good  or 
evil  fortune  naa  infarrad.  The  '  MuM '  of 
ViikU  oame  to  be  espeeiully  nted  fur  ihis  par- 
jK»e,  and  heude  the  name  Sarin  Viraihanrt 
anlMM|ne»tJy  irircn  to  tiif  motbod.  Alter  tlia 
intniduedun  of  Cbristianity  the  Bible  wiu  uiod 
in  a  uniilitr  wny.  the  buik  beiue'  iipoued  al  ran- 
dom, ns  here  f>y  Annie,  aud  llie  flrat  phnurb 
Inuched  by  the  liiij(Br  or  falehinK  ibo  eye  Imng 
laken  as  the  resiioiiMi  nf  the  unioU,  The  eiu- 
tuni  was  in  vokiiu  unonx  thu  furilans.  and  Mill 
linffen  nmons  the  commuD  peupln  iu  Engbuid 
and  bcutlond. 

4i».  Vadtr  Iht  palm-mv.  Tho  lut  edition 
bad  '  Under  a  palm-tree,'  Si'e  Judircs.  iv.  ii. 
■Mie  beholda  Enueh  seBled  "lliiJer  a  pulm- 
ttee,  over  him  the  aiiu; "  a«  he  doiiliiluiw  waa 
at  tlint  moment  in  the  island  on  wliirh  lie  hod 
been  Treckcd,  and  wher«  the  ehostly  echo  of 
her  weddinR-bells  is  so  soon  to  tormeni  his  ear. 
Bnt  the  tme  viaon  is  but  a  lying  dream  10  kia 
wife.  In  her  simpliuity  tJie  cannot  tliiiik  o! 
palms  OS  real  trees  growini;  in  forei^  luida- 
Iler  mind  flies  to  tScriptaral  asaudalKins,  .  ,  , 
and  tlie  but  obstacle  to  her  msrriaga  with  PhiUp 
is  removed  '  ('  Blackwood '). 

ffiTJ.  pToipfToiaty  aail'd,  etc.  The  ten  lluea 
that  follow  are  outewoi  thy  an  a  word-pictaro  of 
the  Ticisaitiutea  of  the  voyage  —  the  roueh  waa 
of  the  Bay  of  Bisvay.  ibe  ■luooUi  sailinR  lie- 
fore  the  tropiosl  trade-winds  on  either  side  of 
the  African  continent,  nnd  the  variable  weather 
about  the  Capeof  Good  Hope,  'I'hn  descHptioii 
of  the  '  lionie-voyaee '  iust  lielow  U  nu  less  adniit- 
able.    Tennynon  excels  in  bis  sea-piulnrea. 

UJiMnT.  f>Bce  tikn^im,  in  tkr  rinaing  oT  Ai« 
.•ari.  etc.  'Ilow  well  ia  (Ju  unity  of  Tulerart 
kept  np  by  tliis  simple  infusion  of  ■  super- 
natnral  sympathy  —  a  ntiijiBlliy  used  by  otlier 
imainnntive  writeia  Willi  similiU'  suceass.  as  by 
Hawthorne  in  "  Transt..rmalioii  "  [the  iiifeli^ 
tons  name  under  which  '  Xlie  Mnrhlu  Fnnn  '  ia 
pnblisbed  in  EnKlaud]  nnd  bv  Mias  llrontS  in 
'■Jiuie  Evro"'  (■  Quarterly  lleview  V,  Com- 
pare '  Aylmer'a  Field  ';  — 
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riioiter  periods  of  ntter  aolitnde  are  well  knowii, 
■Ithongn  we  admit,  on  tbe  other  hand^that  in 
the  preeent  state  of  psychokinr  it  is  diflieult  to 
pronoonoe  either  wav  with  eertainty.  We  hare 
little  seienoe  to  flrniue  us,  but  against  the  im- 
aipnative  insight  of  Mr.  Tennyson  we  have  tlie 
deolaration  of  Wordsworth  0'  £zonrsion,*'  book 
It.)  that 

the  famoeant  tnffBier  <rftaa  MM 
Too  dearlj:  fMis  too  viridly;  sad  longs 
To  realiM  the  tIsIod,  with  iutsuM 
And  over-oomtsnt  ymnda^  tlien—  there  11m 
The  ezMM  hy  which  tbe  baliuMe  is  deetiojred.* 

Bnt  Wordsworth  Is  not  really  *  against  *  Temiy- 
•on,  for  he  only  says  that  the  sufferer  *  often  * 
beoomes  insane  —  whieh  is  nnonestionably  true; 
and,  as  the  reviewer  himself  aomita,  even  seien- 
ti6e  men  do  not  settle  the  <|uestion  either  way. 
The  poet  may  therefore  cUim  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  Enoch's  ease. 

Althooieh  the  poor  fellow  has  not  lost  his  wits, 
he  has  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  reoovers  it 
onlr  bjT  degrees.  Tennyson's  *  imaginative  in- 
sight '  is  doubtless  true  to  nature  m  this,  and 
I  am  willing  to  believe  it  so  in  the  rest. 

6SR.  To  where  the  rimUeU  ^  tweet  water  ran. 
That  is,  fresh  water;  like  the  '  dulces  aquae  *  of 
Virgil  ('  ifineid,'  i.  167).  Compare  line  TW  be- 
k>w:  *  Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea.' 

657.  Of  England^  blown  aerou  ker  gkoatlg 
walL    The  chalk  cliffs  of  the  southern  coast. 

(i(S7.  Either  haven.  The  one  where  he  landed, 
and  that  in  wluoh  his  native  village  lay.  Com- 
pare line  102  above. 

711.  Repeated  muttering^  *  cast  atray  and 
lost.^  *  We  niay  briefly  record  our  admiration 
for  the  sustained  power  and  absence  of  maud- 
lin sensibility  with  which  the  last  scenes  of 
**  Enoch  Arden  **  are  put  before  us.  They  are 
very  pathetic:  and  they  are  never  foolishly  senti- 
mental. The  way  in  which  Enoch  is  stunned 
by  the  news  of  his  wife^s  second  marria(<re;  his 
hmging  to  see  her,  and  assure  himself  that  she 
is  happy;  the  picture  of  peace  and  comfort 
within  Thilip^s  hoiise,  which  throws  into  stron- 
ger relief  the  anguish  of  the  wretched  husband 
and  father  as  he  stands  without;  Enoch^s  frratid 
(if  not  strictly  just)  self-sacrifice,  as,  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  seeing  what  only  to  hear  of 
had  been  woe  sufiBoient,  he  repeats  his  reso- 
lution to  himself.  *'Not  to  tell  her^  never  to 
let  her  know:  ^*  all  these  thin^  in  the  hands  of 
a  French  writer,  aiminf^  at  the  d*'chirant  and 
the  larmoynnt^  would  have  been  morbidly  pain- 
ful. Mr.  Tennyjwn  so  tells  them  that  they  ele- 
vatu  our  mind:i  bv  the  sipht  of  a  spirit  refining 
to  its  highest  perfection  in  the  purgatorial  fires 
of  earth '  r  Hlackwood  *>. 

8<)<>.  .S*^  your  Itairns  hffure  you  go.  The 
word  bairns  is  used  in  the  dialects  t»f  the  North 
of  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Harrison,  in 
his  "  Description  of  England  '  <  1577),  sa>'s:  *  The 
comnion  sort  doo  call  their  male  chihlren  barnes 
here  in  England,  especiallie  in  the  North  coun- 
trie.  where  that  word  is  still  accustomablie  in 


870.  WmnoM,  diMmrh  aw  ml,  etc,  'TW^^ 
ing  maii*s  last  vietory  over  ssHish—  (Hsi, 
f orbiddimr  the  woman  to  fateh  Iub  ehMisa,  In 
asads  to  thorn  and  to  his  wife  the  WviagB» 
sages  which  it  miglit  griew  them  too  mmk  m 
hear  from  Us  own  lips)  bespeaks  not  madly  ear 
pity  for  him,  bnt  our  reverence.  Thsm  ii^ 
someUunr  profoundly  sad  in  the  way  ia  vIm^ 
that  desolate  heart,  after  half-dainHic  huk 
the  living  ehildmi,  feels  that,  ia  rsal  Isrt.  ssb 
the  deadTUtCla  one  is  left  it*(BfaMskwood'|. 

901.  There  came  m  iond  a  ealiimg  ^f  tU  tm 
etc.  In  tha  £k«^idi  illustrated  edition  thsn  a 
here  a  cut,  from  a  drawing  hj  Arthur  Uaghi^ 
representing  a  sUnmy  aea  dsshing  agaiBBt  tli 
wharves  of  the  nort.  This  ent  was  lupiedaMi 
in  my  aanotatea  edition  of  *  Enoch  Arim  sai 
Other  Poems*  (Boston.  ISt*?).  Lotd  TsMqam 
afterwards  wrote  to  me:  *  The  iUnstrstioB  rf 
tiie '' calling  of  the  sea,"  by  Arthur  Hi«hsi,ii 
wrong.  Tlie^'ealliwof  thesea'^isaBcipiw- 
sion  for  the  sound  c»  a  gronnd  awdl,  not  sf  i 
storm.  The  timber  of  old  houses  would  asnr 
have  rung  to  snch  a  sound  esceept  npon  a  itil 
night  when  the  calling  of  the  aea  is  often  hsni 
for  miles  inland.' 

906.  And  m  fdl  bade  and  mke  as  asvt. 
And  here  the  critic  of  '  Blackwood,*  like  echca 
of  his  class,  thinks  that  the  poem  shonld  hsie 
ended:  '  What  need  to  fftf  ns  that  the  asbk 
fisherman  was  strong  and  heroic,  when  the  mt 
has  just  completed  his  fine  delineatioB  ef  Us 
strength  and  heroiBm  f  .  .  .  The  cos»jy 
sounds  an  impertinent  intrusion.  We 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  Philip  gave 
able  burial  to  the  man  whom  he  had  so  deep* 
]y,  though  so  unwittin{:ly,  wronged.  But  tM 
atonement  is  such  a  poor  one  that  it  looks  like 
a  mockery;  and  we  would  rather  hear  nothing 
of  it.  Why  disturb  in  our  minds  the  imace 
which  what  went  before  had  left  there  ?  —  tbe 
humble  bed  on  which  the  form,  so  often  tem- 
pest-tossed, reposes  in  its  last  sleep;  the  white 
face,  serene  in  death,  wm ting  for  the  kisMi 
which  it  might  not  receive  in  life.* 

The  poet  may,  however,  have  felt  that  surh 
an  ending,  though  perhaps  more  rhetorically 
effective,  was  less  m  keepii^  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  narrative.  This  ends,  as  it  be- 
gan, like  a  plain  story  of  humble  \ilLige  life; 
and  the  co^lv  funeral  —  somethim;  more  than 
mere  '  honorable  burial,*  a  loving  tribute  to  tbe 
sailor  hero  rather  than  a  poor  attemjit  at 
'  atonement  *  for  the  wrong  he  had  suffered  — 
is,  after  all,  if  we  let  our  imaginations  fill  ovt 
the  picture  of  which  the  poet  gives  this  single 
hint,  a  most  touching  and  most  appropriate 
conclusion. 

^  To  the  critical  comments  on  the  poem  almdj 
cited,  I  may  add  that  of  Mr.  E.  C  2>tedniaB, 
in  his  *  Victorian  Poets*  (page  181 »:  *'* Enoch 
Arden,*^  in  sustained  beauty,  bears  a  relatioo  to 
his  shorter  pastorals  similar  to  that  existing  be* 
tween  the  epic  and  his  minor  heroic-vens. 
Coming  within  the  average  range  of  emotioas, 
it  has  been  very  widely  read.  This  puem  is  is 
its  anUior*s  purest  idyllic  style;  noticeable  lor 


NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 


i^iji  1  refraio  from  qa<itji]}>  one  more  tri- 
<>  ilit-  pu..iu  —  Uial  u!  Mc.  GEoncB  Wil- 
'iirii;!  Ill '  Unrper's  Mouitdiii; '  fur  OcUi- 
MVt  iviil.  nil,  p.  liTIi):     Tim  twMunatiuK 


I'liKi'  .'iiiil  sevt>i'iii|{  liimiwlf  far  man*  yau* 

lir-  I'.itiiily.  ;et  eleolinr  tn  Lhe  windows  in 
I  •■  I,  IK-.H  lu  ate  ivilu  aud  childien,  and  tliB 
^.-.  11,1^  ncjrks  in  Ills  ti«nili»r  driilw,  ia  i*- 
III  111  >ji  "  EniTcli  Arden,"  pxtwpt  that  the 

[([I'll  19  in  vol  I  m  lory,  snd  tlis  unbetnyed 
III.'  Ill  iinon  thn  changs  of  yeore  ia  not  a 

|ii;.  I  Ii.iIi>|^cbI  divuraion,  bnC  hii  Htrt  i>(  thu 

■  I  iii..i-:il  liiTiiiBin.  Indiwd,  llietnlB  i«  iini- 
iIIn  ([.ii.'ioiJ.  uid  like  Ilie  last  Idvll  of  lhe 
:  w  ii  rjiiT,  IrihutB  Ki  liiB  iniMiei-  I'luwii-n  iif 
liiinmn  licnrr.     ll.  i:i  imi    ili.-   ui.:-.!    -.ulit.li: 


I  i.>ii  of  KBlf-deiiiiil.    .\.u>  lui  I 


•lilT^Tr 


1  uiLh  thM  oonsuuiniiite  el"^nae 
iiiiy*un  ha*  no  poor,  THh  Eii^liah 
Jt  *  tinmblicd  buaatr  in  hia  Die  of 
iiiJirvidluiia,  la  hiB  (uirlier  veraaa 
niutir,  Uhi  oonipioiKnulj'  fiwddiouB, 
lU  ware  chosen  too  much  for  thnm- 
luir  special  Ri^iioMialw  nod  individ- 
Itnl  hia  nianterf  iif  Ibem  now  ia 
I  atjHkinK  «■  Milton'n.  altboi 


The 


'.I  blank  VI.,. 
..y  <.tl.«r?  . 


ilton  H.  oltbonfch 
.     _    >  Milhrnio  aud  a 

1  in  Eueli«li  literatim) 

11  the  others  of  Tenny- 
Lii     111  invaluable  aludf  to  every  literary 

iiii' I  tir'Ophytn:  for  aa  hia  pocTna  are  the 

-■tjikiiiu  illiutnitiona  of  the  fotidnen  of 
V  'iiiiii  of  the  we  for  the  moat  <nn^ 
liiiKH.  so  they  am  the  nimt  noble 
.ll  II  luxiiriaiit  hindenc;  constantly 
mill  lani|Hin?d  by  tlie  tnioat  taaM. 
MK'd  »TBt'it7  and  Hiioplicily  without 
iie«.  and  foroo  vithont  loainK  lira. 
ia  not  the  record  of  tiimiBht  only  — 
ir  untf  therehiulaof  thon^t.  Gold 
I'iiiiis;  bnt  Hold  earvud  by  UeuTenuto 

I        ATlJtEn'B   FlFLD. 

If  rini  loiai-bHTiril  hodji.  lie.  Ten- 
tviUy  Mfm  til  the  iip>-iiini:  of  nti 
I  itti  Lint  anuHiiil  inty  of  Taiii iiinii. 
in  llaly.      The    disc. 

..It  tliat  diimti^ 

...J  III  thin  inMmtinE  m-cnipolis,  in 

e^ploroil.     Wliilu  UiiJlriiiK  •I'l"  a  'n- 

■aforatoiuss  to  uuuulanMid,  Signot  AnoltB 


The   'Qiiar- 

iil  <i.,ks:  'Now 
.linn  i.fv.urda 
iiHrralodioone 
I  liv  lliL'ir  ex- 
,  d^it-ned   to 
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broke  into  the  toinb  of  an  Etniapan  Litcunio,  ur 
priiii'e.  '  I  beheld.'  he  iwyii, '  u  HUrriursLretvlied 
un  u  couch  of  ruuk.  aud  in  a  tew  mlnntea  I  eav 
him  Tuuiiili,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyea.  tor  as 
the  Brniiie[ihHre  entered  the  sepulclire,  the  ar- 
mor, thurunghly  oxidiied.  cnitnblBd  away  intd 
must  minute  particles:  so  tbat  in  a  slmrl  time 
sonrvely  nviuititre  of  what  I  liailaeenviia  left  ou 
Uie  couch.'  The  Ri.ld-n  crown  worn  by  the 
dead  iirmt'e  whh in  fragile  tbnt  ull  biiT  usinall 
portiun  of  it  orumbled  into  duat  on  its  way  10 

'!,  Blipl  into  athet.  A  Rood  illnstmtiun  of 
the  poet's  felicity  in  the  uhuiun  of  wonla. 

la.  And  6ern  kimt^f  ii  ]iarl  tifvihathrloU. 
A  nmiiniiioeneu  of  .^^aa'a  *  quucuin  pus  mag- 
lutfni'  r  i£neidi'  ii.  <•).  ' 

1.3,  That  almigl'ip  man.  tie, 
tarly '  critic  is  T.niiible<l  liy  thia.  il 
whnt  do  we  gam  by  this  prufiin 
which  iKuncniorial  iiu^  bus  con 
pnrpoae  only?  Tlicy  ovcrweiti 
iM^rrnlioii  the  satire  tbey  wer 

17.  WhoM  blating  wffomi.  rtr.  The  licraldio 
dmcon-llka  crcntnce  wi  culled.  —  evidi'ntly  a 
ptuoiiiicnt  fieuni  in  the  Aylluur  amia.    Cian- 

3i*.  An  imttirmitriot  inlimBq/,  The  jihnH  ii 
repeated  in  line  l^Ut  below. 

44.     .Spiuo/Dua,  He.    Hoe  Oencria.  vi.  2. 

as,  Hoi  proarH,  A  Si'otilsli  law  idinue. 
Preon  is  an  il]ei{itiiniitB  fiimi  lae  apprnitu  — 
which  Teiinjann  bna  once  in  l.lio  '  IdyllB  of  tJie 
Kitig'  — or  rrproiifiiBuiild  be),  but  is  now  alien 
used  inati-nd  tifpranrd. 

lit.  Tliar  islet  in  lAe  chtMlHut-blaoa.  That 
apot  of  red. 

TJ.  ShoBc  like  a  nifitir  ilar.  rlr,  A  '  varia- 
ble stAT,'  like  Aleol  in  the  oonstollation  Pet- 


iigh  tbe  analogy  of 

trind,  prHtail,  etc.  favur«  tba  otlier. 

iU,     The  fairy  ^ooHngi  on  the   gran.    The 
'  fairy  rines.'  or  cirolc*  on  the  KTliw.  snppoMd 
to  he  madii  by  the  elves  in  tliuir  nielitly  doDoea. 
Compare  'The  Tempeat,'  v.  I.  'Mi;  — 
you  •lainl-puppgU  tint 
Wtaamit  the  *wa  uol  bFtas  ste. 
OS.    Thrp, 


peUamarr't^ail/ornt.    The  f/i'pjn*- 
t,  a  plant  native  to  BHtnin,  but  found 
m  oTtiur  temperate  and  cold  reinoim. 

W.  Or  from  thr.  liny  villrd  targtl  litrir,  fic. 
Rateprinic  to  tlw  dandelion.  Contpnto  'Th« 
foet':  'thH  nrmw«mila  of  tlie  lield-fluWHtj ' 
and  *  Garvth  and  Lynctte ';  — 

That  blowi  a  ulcbe  ol  iJlrr  arrnwlet*. 

MS.     Thr  mvtirqflhr  m>Hm.    Tlie  n-vinweFin 

'  Ulackwooil '  MiyB.  somewhat  hyiwn'rilicailyi 

'  We  do  not  think  nucli  nu  cquiiociLl  exprenHion 

uestiiiK  the   "niiisie  uf  tlie  sphetua."   sliould 
We  Miai  enipluyed  tu  duignate  tlut  with 


M 


I   tha  rtldMB  at  the 

lOB.  JVapfc  tpttn  Itnu.  Temw  ipeot  ae  a 
!■■  rti^mt  at  tb«  tvajia  in  Londua. 

110.  Tk  laiiai  miitler:fitU,  tic.  Ttw  hop- 
fidd  >a  it  looka  in  viBtor.  wImb  tks  puU«  ara 
nt  lontW  in  tant-Ulu  ataoka.  The  niilitarr 
Ilipue  la  wbU  caRiad  oat  in  tha  detcripliuii  i^ 
nunmBT,  irbeii  tba  poUa  ait  aat  up  aeain  t« 
•opport  tha  viaa  that  will  eoiei  Uumi  with 
■sniuMla  of  ripened  canea  in  aDtuiaii. 

l:il.  ^wf  MiiM'V  fomruotLM  in  tie  maio.  In 
tta  nae  nf  *  nUKlit)' '  there  i«  aometlung  ap- 
fmaehinx  to  a  piny  npon  the  wold. 

I»i.  Bar  hv  plight  or  braken  ring.  fU.  Loven 
^nd  eaBietinies  lo  braak  a  ring  in  tvo.  unafa 
>— IJiH  ooa  of  the  pieoea  in  token  of  betiutk- 

14T.  By  MlIm^riM.  Ita  banka  bordered 
«{th  nllowa,  or  willova. 

193.     One  Aat,  nmmtr^andCd.  He.    One 
walb  wore  in  ■oininer  all  white  will)  tba 
reller'a  joy '  (CTrna- 


raTsller'a  jojr '  {CUma- 

.  in  eoTeren  parUT  with 

it*  featherTud  vSkj  tnfta,  putlj  with  i«v. 
Cumim  'The  GoUan  Taar':  ' O'acAonriah'd 
with  iha  haaiT  olamatia.* 

IHO.  A  wtdty-mag  em  tartk.  Ajnth  whita 
-vith  border*  <a  liliea.  Comptn  Wiudaworth, 
•TheDaffodila':  — 


Ami  t>lnUe< 
Th.T*.toti' 

im.    Like  n(io«  I'a  Ike  ITertkfTn 
JkavFU.     The  alliudon  is  to  Swedenban. 

IGH.    For  >Af,  lie.    The  nrb  ii  eluven  lines 
baluw:  '  wai  adiirvd.' 

171.     -Vol  mring  kedgrron' 


C  th>'  pelt 
lljl.      Wilk  ha(fa  teott  of  ••rarth.yfaa 


Ilia 


lai.     1%r  d<i$e  eriiptic.     The  rropiciJ  ann. 

ae.  UnarareM  ihrvfiitltd  q^.  That  is,  her 
tbnngbts  wandered  off. 

*>1.  f;oid  that  bmnck'ii  iliftf.  ric.  An  apt 
deaeription  of  the    eiqniute   Indian  work  in 


Tht  rotllp  Snhib. 


Thee 


, 'Black- 


alrd  lo  nadenl 


in  what  eem.)  the   Indian 

.._  ,   _       li  tMiUi  wilfa  the  fatal  dal^ 

Ber  IB  called  ''  the  nallf  ^Sahib."  A  man  who 
■lade  nch  tianddame  pFta  to  his  rvIaTires  was 
nBTthiniE  but  cixlly  lo  them;  and  lanie  ns  niaj 
have  been  his  PRmdnn.  wa  cannot  think  the  pnrt 
meant  to  allnde  to  it  iis  a  bnrden  nn  the  East 
Indian  Company.*  We  wiinrtrr  that  Ihe  re- 
Tiewor  was  not  eiinaltr  tmuhled  by  the  vralthy 
terMani  thrve  linn  h-lnu .  sn.l  that  lie  did  n<it 
■nmjBHL  tittnApnaini.''  the  AdJ4-e;iTni.  like  hifl  hro- 
thor  .S:nti'hinan  who  wu  inclined  to  belie>e 
that  .Sliakespoare  rsally  wnite  in  '  As  Yoa  Like 


What  would  the  (uoaaio  r 


of  Veniae,'ii.l>.Mr 

an.     Bfaei  am/  r«/(.     Tba  eolan  ii  ntA    | 
politieal  ntrtics,  Uk*  WUk>  and  Twias. 

XX.    7ialanatj)oct-Biaat/Mim.l 
Boackal  for  wboaa  tbajr  had  ban  aa  Iha  «i 

'  QnbB  OiMB  mnian.'    TUa  lia 

■  -.1. _^:__.'i^_''^ 

lish  ii  TmThiailiriijTii'ViiM'inM^'Milhalfl 
a  mntoal  d»Aitia«  oTBamn. «  P^M 

farmed  laatantlr,  aren  in  tba  ■■■■  of  ^baar 
For  some  yvra  a  UattMmillk  wm  the  ^aM 
who  vffiaiBtad  at  thai  aatempaaa  wairaf 
Owinr  to  chai«M  in  both  tha  KiclBh  Md  tl 
Scotch  lawa.  Ontoa  Onen  in  notsBBsrbaw 


poem  is  anppoaad  to  ba  IHB. 

STT.  AtJSirA^merArlmrrmvldi'J.  A* 
!nc  on  tha  naifhbDt'a  hint,  tboogh  too  haackQ 
to  let  lum  know  it. 

SWO.  PaUatUieJtpktka'idai^ikr.  Xp* 
phetio  piotnn  hare. 

321.  At  IA<  wiarf-tDevr  kangt  in  balmn.  A 
Vaeie*  of  bawk  iFtilco  d'anincWul,  ■>  caM 
nam  its  bovarinE  in  tha  wind,  o*  *  hanpa:  ■ 

Wo.  Bit  Tickrtt  btt't-ringfrtrm  a  bin  mfrrW. 
Hia  oldest  and  choioe?!!  piTrt.  The  '  beeVsini' 
is  a  peculiu'  film  in  tliis  wins,  so  called  trun  in 
rasemblauce  to  the  wine  of  a  bee.  It  t9  Dtich 
esteviribd  by  connoisw-nrs  Jis  a  mark  of  sn 
•  The  wuni<«  red '  in  U>u  neit  line  is  v.  aUielia 
to  the  §:raditsl  chani^e  fron: 
bruwn  which  lakes  place  it. , .. 

4-3v^:<l.     Tilt  roiH  n/krarnt,  and  ikrir 


of  '  lilackvood ' 


mplimenlary   'prewy' 


'  faint  praise '  fur 


£TS. 


4;tj-4:i7.  Tkt  lartta  leimcr 
The  Ubyrinlhio  eompleiily  of 
aptly  dewribed  in  these  lines. 

4.V>.  7Ar  aardtnt  i^thal  rira. 
Temple  (lardetis  in  London,  whi 
ducked  the  wbi- 


•n» 


nnd  Somerset  the  lad. 
luek  agaimt  lit  fi'M". 


pluckei 

Vii.    Ran  a  Malatiai 
hiade  a  furious  and  im -...-_„ - — .  

tic  stale  wilh  dacRer  in  bnnd.  yelline  '  Amnck ! 
aiuiick  ;  •  and  attarfcinc  all  whn  come  in  tbttr 
way.  We  often  meet  » iih  the  incorred  einn* 
sicn  '  run  n  muck: '  and  the  tint  leadiuE  of  the 
teit  here  was  ■  a  Mniaynn  mnck.' 

4B0.     He  niphlly  iciTrr  qf  Ikrir  imuKnt  kart, 
A  pnacher,  naing  snarea  of  wire  to  fatr^  tha 

ewi    7%c  bruad  ijf  Jek».    That  ia,  a  maik 


»s« 
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B  bark  of  the  tree  in  the  rei]{n  of 
uTered  from  yiew  by  bark  nowing 
,  but  nerer  adheriiif^  to  the  part 
iinallv  disclueed  by  the  fallinip-off 
growtli.  Major  Kooke  (quoted  in 
Queries]  for  September  '25,  1880) 

*  in  cutting  down  some  timber  in 
I  Biilagh,  in  iSherwood  Forest,  let- 
n  found  cut  or  stamped  in  the  bodv 
denoting  the  King^s  reifirn  in  which 
marked.  The  ciphers  were  of  the 
aes  I.,  of  William  and  Mary,  and 

John.     The  mark  of  John  was 
les  within  the  tree,  and  something 

foot  from  the  centre;  it  was  cut 
.'  Several  other  instances  of  trees 
brand  of  John  *  are  cited  by  eorre- 
the  same  jonmal. 
t  his  own  wyvtm  on  the  weal.  The 
e  Aylmer  arms,     i^  <m  line  17 

black  republic  on  kit  elms,  Tha 
ks.  Compare  ^Locksley  Hall*: 
f  rookery.' 

ping  the  froUifly  from,  the  ftteue, 
y  ^  (Aphrophora  tvumaria)  is  also 
tie  *  froth  -  insect,  *  froth  -  worm,' 
^  etc.  *^ Fescue*  is  the  name  oi 
of  grass  in  the  f^nns  Festuca, 
/isms.  Lovers^  baby-talk:  award 
only  to  laSii.  accordins:  to  the  *  New 
.ionary.*  The  *  Blackwood '  critio 
her  the  descrintion  is  true  to  the 
ays:  *  In  the  last  century  letter- 
ft  stately,  fn^Te,  and  formal  thinff, 
t  near  relations.    And  we  have  no 

crentleman  of  ancient  family  like 
the  heirtHis  of  the  good  -  breediitf , 
f  the  pride,  of  the  Aylmers,  could 
another  without  for|petting  the  ea- 
iprioties  of  their  day.' 
artin^s  summer.  The  mild  weather 
■  Martinmas,  or  St.  Martinis  Day, 

November,   correspondinir  to  the 
imer  *  of  New  England.    Compare 
i.  2, 131:  '  Expect  Saint  Martin's 
lys,*  etc. 

lies  that  haunt  a  wound ,  or 
,  etc,  *  The  simile  is  at  onoe  new 
iate,  and  the  divine  beauty  of  the 
ands  out  in  stronger  relief  from 
rkground  *  ('  Blackwood  *). 

to  star  vibrates  light,  etc,  ^  Compare 
ions  of  the  same  mysterious  sym- 
ils  widely  sundered  in  *  Enoeh  Ar- 

I  a  weird  briaht  eve,  etc.  The  line 
Mined  thus:  With  a  weird  i  bright 
ig  I  and  trero-  |  ble»ing;  *  making 
a  trisyllable,  as  many  similar  words 
ed  in  £lizab«*than  poets.  Compare 
•,  *  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,*  i.  3. 
tr  this  spring  of  love  resembleth;* 

*  i.  1.  159:  'Yon,  the  great  toe  of 
'A*  etc. 

Ir  awn  gray  towtr^  or  pUun-factd 


cyon  da 
Like  Jii 


tabcmacU,  The  neighboring  ehoreh  (of  Eim^ 
land)  or  chapel  (of  Dissenters).  The  neopM 
from  the  former,  supposed  to  be  of  the  better 
class,  are  *  all  in  mourning:  *  while  the  humbler 
folk  ttom.  the  latter  can  a[fford  only  tome  bit  of 
black  as  a  badge  of  sorrow. 

(!28.  The  verse,' Behold,' eU.  See  Matthew, 
niii.  38,  or  Luke,  xiii.  'Xi, 

644.  Gash  tky9eif,frieMt,  and  honor  iky  bryU 
Baal,    Compare  1  %ngs,  zviii.  2H, 

t»8.  The  babe  shalUead  the  lion.  Comparo 
Isaiah,  id,  6;  and  for  the  next  line,  Isaiah, 

XZXT.  1. 

()51.  No  coarse  and  blockish  god  q/[  acreage. 
The  Roman  ^hI  Terminus,  who  presided  over 
the  boundaries  of  priyate  property.  So  Lord 
Tennyson  explained  it  in  a  letter  to  me. 

671.  Not  passinp  through  the  fire,  etc.  As  in 
the  worship  tif  Molooh.  Compare  Leviticna, 
zviii.  21,  2  Kings,  zxiii.  10,  Jeremiah,  xxidL 
3ft,  etc. 

681.  The angtl that  said 'Hail I'  Sm  Luke, 
1.28. 

008.  The  hand  dkat  robed  yom'  cottage-waU§ 
with  /lowers,    ^>ee  lAl  foL  above. 

71(i.  May  wreck  itself  withomt  the  viloCs  guiU. 
Alluding  to  his  brother*s  suicide,  wnieh  he  ang* 
gests  may  have  been  in  a  moment  of  frenxy, 
and  therefore  without  the  guilt  of  deliberata 
self-murder. 

724.  That  knit  themwdvesfor  summer-shadow. 
That  contract  the  brow  instinctively  in  the  glare 
of  sunshine. 

728.  Anger-charmed  from  sorrow.  His  wrath 
overpowering  his  grief,  as  if  by  a  magic  spell. 

742.  Or  in  the  waste,  '  Repent,'  Like  Johm 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  See  Matthew, 
iii.  1,  2 ;  and  for  what  precedes,  Daniel,  iv.  2S, 
v.  26,  etc. 

7S9.  Sent  like  the  twelvedivided  eonembine^ 
etc.    See  Judges,  xix.  2iK 

7(iO.  Out  yonder.  That  is,  in  France.  Sm 
on  266  above. 

771.  May  Pharaoh's  darkness,  etc.  See  Exo- 
dus, X.  21 ,  and  Bfatthew,  xxvii.  4ft. 

Si4.  ^  Yet  to  the  lychgale,  etc,  A  ehnrchyard 
gate  with  a  porch  under  which  a  bier  was 
formeri^  placed  while  the  introductory  part  of 
the  bnnat-eenrioe  was  read.  It  is  also  called  a 
corpse-oate,  which  means  the  same,  lick  (Anglo- 
i^axon  tic)  being  an  old  word  for  a  dead  body. 
These  gates  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

842.      The   dark   rettnue   reverencing   death. 


his  and  her  retinue  moving  they.*  This  is  tho 
aooent  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  in  the  only 
instances  in  which  they  use  the  word  in  rerse. 

849.  The  hawk\  coot.  Indigestible  matter 
e|eeted  from  the  stomacth  by  the  hawk  or  other 
bird  of  prey. 

851 .  7^  rabbit  fotkdleM  his  own  harmUufaee, 
As  the  timid  creature  does  this  only  when  abao- 
hrtoKy  at  easa,  nothing  oonki  better  iadieala  tlM 


eomplr>t«  dnwlatiiii 
laiUof.lr -- 


fftXt 


i;  bat  all  tlie  de- 

__        .     .  it^'-NoUsWlQueriBB'm.TB 

iliat  tlie  Mxute  □[  '  Aylruer's  Fieid  '  a  '  Ajlmnr- 
■tun  in  Norfulk.'  I  pnaume  be  refvn  lo  .ly^ 
mnlon,  »  piliull  twanly  luilw  uurth  of  Nurvriii, 
and  abniit  tliree  niUis  frum  tlia  OMUI.  Kire'e 
'Guide  In  Nnrfolk  '  ineDtioDS  it  u  'intensliiu; 
froiu  liie  iipon  piti  nr  ewlJi  dsuUues  .  .  .  wliicb 
■ru  locally  mlled  "ihriukiliK  piU."  frum  tlie 
local  belief  that  the  vraith  uf  u  wunuui  u  ol- 
vayii  WBoderliiB  Bbiint  lookics  into  tlipin  Bt 
nlfeiit^Tue,  vrinRinjt  l^r  hiuuU  and  bhneking.' 

Pam  'P-'J.    MBA  L^KAMO. 

■  Puui  Esther  Johnun  «id  of  Swift  tliat  he 
eould  write  beawtifDlly  on  h  bnunntick:  but 
•ran  a  bmrnutkli,  if  one  were  t»rm>tlE^  tn 
wwtdur  in  tlunsbt  to  iJie  wands  in  ahich  it 
new,  nugbt  geeu  A  likelier  MiUject  for  puptnr 
UBB  lliB  peouBury  lim  of  »  uty  clerk,  on  whiufi 
TennniMi  luu  enotrivvd  tu  bang  a  powerful  uid 
bemufnl  pomn '  <  Bayne). 

■  TIw  snce  of  tto  poem,'  ia.jt  the  '  (Quarterly 
Saview/  *  ■■  aqiBUad  bjr  In*  wtnniBf;  kuHllineas 
tt  H.'  Stadmaa  ealb  it  ' «  poeiD  of  measats- 
Iwi  Mtb*  awl  taMh  idylBe  beasty.' 

Uaa  4.    Ikr  dam'  germuidir  rar.     '  Soma 
-•^.  -u  thh  « tODdi  ff  Pn>-Rai^elite  con- 
iffaslatiaii,  bat  I  tUok  a  pn-t  hw  a 
larcat  anlor-vorda  for  hiroivlf  wbea 
' '  id  onlj  Uvu  they  wt 


Sae  tba  partiwiUr  tint  of  blue  whi^  yoa  mw 
not  nnmqneatly  ia  the  eye  of  an  ailimi  ehild 
M  well  H  that  whieh  is  here  anpliod  by  Teany- 
aon.  It  IH  the  tninlly  moltjnd  bliii^  of  the  ^i^ 
nwruler  Bpeedwetl  ( Vrroiiira  rltaiareitri/il  —  ntf 
tbine  'Ise.  As  the  lilllo  flower  [-an  ba  seen 
insnminerin  ever;  EngliHb  Inne.  the  ri>f>'T«nee 
to  it  can  hanlly  be  callwl  fu^fctched '  iBnyne'. 
1  believe,  howpier.  that  grrmaiidtr  is  here  ap- 
plinl  to  the  c'lhir  of  the  vhlM'a  eya  in  boaltli, 

H.     Small  mre  kii  gain!.    The  Gist  readinir 

va>;  *  His  Rains  were  small.' 

l.'i.     7^  bug  ^asge  sham.    At  Erst,  'wild 

111.     Varim  from  At  ekurdi.    That  ia,  Die- 

2:1.  Tit  Srarlrl  H'ainan.  The  Cfanrcb  of 
Bompi  his  inierpivtation  nf  |{i>veluitnn,  nvii,  H, 
For  the  '  Aponilyptio  niillstanc,'  src  Berula- 
tion,  xvii;.  21. 

X*.  Tkrii  mm*  and  parrd  ihniore.  At  Gist, 
'niovcfl  find  paced  thenhctre/ 

'M.  Hit  largr  air.  t'oni|Uin>  Viiwl.'^iwid," 
■vi.  <i4(>:  'LarEioi  hie  Campos  aether  el  lumine 

:«!.  Tin  all  tif  taiU  vrrr  •lark'ti'H  in  ihf 
wata.rif.  'There  !■  nmlli.'r  readhv,  (reith  awl 
briEht.  frem  natnri^'s  own  nn'v  1  Vnii  srand  by 
the  wa,  on  a  iinuth"sr.l-rni.kinB  mam,  as  the 
anil  ipiea  dawn.  WpHwanl.  whrre  the  wulu 
mme  liptwwn  yni  nnd  thf  snn-vt.  rhev  Hhow 

ai9  farther  from  the  sun  than  you,  they  oat^ui 


TOTX  PqetTjileiff 

the  ffleam  {rum  the  west,  and  etety  nil  is  t 
Rpefk  of  mse-liebl.  I  nJl  thai  a  pRj|«  li 
luBlmtion  of  our  Alfred'*  "  tmib  id  i<^" 
(tUyne). 

Fur  -  TiU  nil '  the  first  rendii«  was  '  VatiL' 

U.  La  nU  lit  inn  gv  dun  iium  wv  itA 
See  EpheaiaUB.  <v.  IM. 

47.  ItrwitnhfTini/ )itr  drat  hard .  OiiciuDf, 
'  uar  dear  I'uU.' 

!>[>,  tiG.  Is  it  w  Ina  liar  ammil  Uha^  b( 
bat  r    The  fint  rwulia«  »u:  — 


Tunsh  enturiden  the  aiu<rnltnn  an  anfoRi 

weaken  it  b^  llie  lapri  ■jijan  ut  liaabl,  i 
understands  it. 

7<i.      WUn  fir^  1  fronud  kirn.    At  Gn 
lisiiU-d  oil  him.' 

M.     Had  ton  III  drtami  Y    In  the  dream 
follows,  the  i«aalta  of  sprculatiou . 
with  tluxe  of  h.ai»t  work. 

l.'ta.     I  Umugkt  I  could  tare  diid  U  tatt  it 
This  in  tme  to  liu  int«a«ii.y  of  leelinc  ■•  slia 

US.     Stf    Daniel   imn  aitd  len.     At  lot, 
'seven.  Ib»t«ilh.' 
151.    And  aU liui^icirk  logelirr/atd^fri. 


tontm    I 

, wrOU    ' 

£u^i«h  satiric  stTb.  I  ata  not  nm  wWto  it  | 
was  Drydea  or  Cowper  that  Teonnoa  M  fa  \ 
mind,  and  I  oannol  hel^  thtakine  tlut  he  luiA 
biiTD  i>een  J&flnenped.  in  cini>posn?  the  liv^ 
hy  Cnlbba.  Thn  lirst  Viae  will  tvcal]  Hr-in't 
"  With  two  left  leirt  ami  Jiidwt-cnlorvd  hair'  ' 
(Bayne).  The  critic  in  '  Blackwood '  »)•  ibal 
the  first  two  liai»  '  might  be  Bwom  id  m  Pc^'s 

[Mi.  '^adt  Him  kit  aiDpair,  and  UW  Cft 
kit  tool.  This  line  and  the  aext  were  not  ia  the 
firm  wnii..n. 

M>i>,  Iloalhtil:  ht  had  ttrvrr  Inndlf  hfOrl.M, 
'  Hit  anawer  honon  Tennyson,  atid  is.  by  iat- 
pUontiim.  one  of  the  noblest  tribote*  eier  puJ 
to  the  heart'Wisdom  of  woman'  (Bayae'. 

IIH.     13«l  round  Uv  North,  rtt.     lie  iodimt 

! notation  pasru-s  into  direct  in  line  £!1:  '  Tba 
fiit,'  etc.     The  first  ivadinc  bet«  was:  — 


The   'Qiurteriv  Rbi._ 

have  a  fault  tn  find,  it  is  with   the   „ -- 

drciir.  This  dn-nm  i"  vacuo  and  snnrchntc 
too  finndToi'4  for  the  pi^H^.  tt  iahni^  aad^ 
the  doulilu  UHOuHty  of  LHuBg  both  dream  uA 


ftget  155  to  a68 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


84s 


■Defoiy,  and  it  remuns  with  ns  a  doubt  to  this 
day  whether  we  have  hit  upou  the  true  mean- 
iaK  of  it,  or  whether  the  poet  will  rise  up  in 
jadgment  agrainet  our  interuretation.  We  liad 
•hnuMt  aaid  with  Bottom  tliat  it  ia  **  past  the 
'wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was/*  Not 
that  thui  is  all  a  fault,  for,  as  the  husband  tells 
^•r,  Boanerges  the  pulpiteer  and  tlie  unfamiliar 
•eean  roar  were  likely  parents  of  such  a  fan- 

UST.* 

fiajrne  *ftys  that  the  dream  ^  seems  to  be  an 
imannatiTe  shadowing:  forth  of  the  general 
lermationanr  movement  of  those  times,  and  of 
the  battle  of  churches  and  sects,  of  creeds  and 
■eepticisms,  through  all  which  —  an  echo,  shall 
we  say?  of  the  indestructible  harmony  in  her 
own  heart  —  she  hears  a  note  of  Divine  music. 
Readers  will  find  much  food  for  musing  in  these 


215-218.    And  past  into  the  btlt.eU.   The  first 
was:  — 


And  psi*  into  the  belt,  snd  tweU'd  sgshi 
T»  mtuie;  ever  when  it  broke  /  taw 
The  atatuee,  saint  or  tiny  or  founder,  fatt; 
Then  from  the  gap*  qf  ruin  tchich  it  ktlt,  etc 

ZZ2.    And  the  grieved^  etc.    Originally:  — 

And  /  grieved 
In  my  strsnge  dresm,  /  knew  not  why,  etc. 

225.    At  their  thriekt,  etc.    At  first,  'when 

iflir  ahrieks,*  etc. 

227.  While  none  mark'd  it,  OriginaUy,  '  tho* 
marked  it.* 

231.  To  the  waste  deept  together ^  etc.  The 
reading  was :  *  To  the  waste  deeps  together: 
I  fixt,'  etc. 

243.  Our  Jioanerget  with  his  threats  qf  doom, 
Ccmipare  Mark,  iii.  17. 

24H.  But  if  there  were^  etc.  Originally,  *  But 
were  there  such,*  etc. 

257.  The  dimpltd ^ flounce  qf  the  sea-fwrbelow, 
I  did^  not  understand  this  when  editing  the 
poem  in  1887,  and  Lord  Tennyson  explained  it  in 
A  letter  thus:  '  The  reference  is  to  a  long  dark- 
yrsea  seaweed,  one  of  the  Laminaria,  called 
the  *' sea-furbelow,**  with  dimpled,  Hounoe-like 
edfres.  Boys  sometimes  running  along  the  sand 
•gainst  the  wind  with  this  seaweed  in  their 
bands  make  it  flap  for  sport.  I  should  have 
BBt  a  note  to  this  in  my  book.  The  name  ^**8ea- 
nrbelow  '*  is  not  generally  known.*  A  siroilsr 
seaweed  is  known  on  our  New  England  oosst  as 
tlie  *  Devil*s  apron-string.* 

29f>-2Bl.  Whp  were  you  silent  when  I  spoke  to- 
night 9  In  place  of  this  and  the  two  next  lines, 
the  first  version  had  the  following:  — 

I  woold  not  tell  you  tbra  to  epoil  your  day, 
But  he  st  wbom  you  rail  eo  mucb  !•  dead. 

280.  This  b€ibv  song,  *  An  exanisite  lullaby, 
a  sonflr  which  aU  mothers  may  learn,  for  it  is 
what  household  songs  should  be,  tender,  simple, 
graceful,   and   picturesque*   C Quarterly   Ke- 


'). 


257.    Odf.  SrKo  at  thb  OrxKUfo  of 

ATIOXAL  EZHISITIOJI. 


Line  7.  O  silent  father  qf  our  kings  to  be. 
Prince  Albert.    Compare  p.  xv.  above. 

10.  The  world-compelling  plan.  ComT^Uing 
is  used  in  the  etymologioai  sense  of  *  brmging 
together.* 

A  Welcomx  to  Alexandra. 

Lines  *J(»-24.  Hush  to  the  roqf  .  .  .  when  he 
welcomes  the  land,  lliese  five  Imes  were  not  in 
the  first  version. 

Page  258.    The  Grakdmothbr. 

For  the  suggestion  of  this  poem,  see  the  *  Me- 
moir,* vol.  i.  D.  432. 

Page  2(iO.    Worthern  Farmer,  Old  Style. 

I  add  a  few  additional  gUissarial  notes  from 
Palgrave*s  *  Lyrical  Poems  by  Lord  Tennyson ' 
(London,  1885). 

Page  281.  ^axta  beSn^  hast  thou  been;  fAoort, 
thou  art;  moiint,  may  not  have:  pointy  pint; 
'tWn,  himself;  fotrc/,  told;  boy,  ny:  Lam  d  a 
ma*  bed,  learned  he  may  be  (a  stands  for  Af  in 
this  dialect):  a  cast  oop,  he  cast  up  against  me; 
owt,  ought;  Mivtr,  howsoever;  boy  urn,  by  him; 
stuWd^  broken  up  for  cultivation;  moind,  re- 
member; boggle,  bogle,  haunting  spirit;  the  lot. 
piece  of  waste:  radved  and  rembiea,  tore  up  ami 
threw  away;  Keaper^s  it  wur,  it  was  the  game- 
keeper*s  ghost;  at  ^soize,  at  the  assizes;  Dubbut, 
do  but;  pows,  ewes. 

Page  202.  ta-year,  this  rear;  thr%{ff^,  through; 
haate  oonderd,  eight  hundred;  thutty,  thirtv;  a 
moost,  he  must;  cauve,  calve;  ho&lms^  holms, 
mounds  of  slightly  rising  ground;  quoloty^ 
quality,  the  gentry;  thessen,  themselves;  tewer» 
toy,  stirelv;  howd,  hold;  Sartin-sewtr,  certaia 
sure;  i:i<//<p,  kettle,  boiler;  JIuzzin'an*  ma&zin'm 
worrying  with  a  hins  and  astonishing;  atta,  art 
thou;  Uodttler,  teetotaler;  (i*«  haltus  1  fAe  oircf 
tadte,  is  always  telling  the  same  old  story;  Jtoif^ 
fly. 

Northern  Farmer,  New  Sttlb. 

The  following  notes  are  added  by  Palgrave:  — 

Page  2(i2.  craw  to  pluck,  crow  to  pluck,  mat- 
ter to  dispute;  lass,  cfauuhter. 

Page  2(k).  as  *aaf  noirf,  as  has  nothing;  weSnt 
*a,  will  not  have;  shut  on,  clear  of;  t*  the  grip^ 
in  the  little  draining^iteh;  tued  an^  moiCd^ 
put  himself  in  a  stew  and  toiled;  run  oop,  his 
land  run  up. 

Page  2rir>.    The  Sailor  Boy. 

Line  12.  And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall 
play.  In  the  Lin<*olnsliire  dialect,  *  the  voun^ 
of  the  dog-crab  *  ii*  known  as  the  *  scrawl  *  (Halli- 
well.  *  Arcliaic  I>ictionary  *). 

Page  'Jtlfi.     BOADICEA. 

Written  in  18.W  (*  Memoir,*  vol.  i.  p.  4.'«),  the 
metre  being  *an  echo  of  the  metre  in  the 
*'  Atys**  of  Catullus.*  The  poet '  wished  that 
it  were  musically  annotated  so  that  it  might  be 
read  witli  proper  Quantity  and  force.*  He  found 
that  people  would  not  understand  the  rhythm; 
but  he  said  that  *  if  they  would  only  read  it 
straight  like  prose  just  as  it  is  written,  it  woold 
come  all  rigiat.* 

Paee  2V*>K.  SrsrncEN  op  a  Tranblatiok  of 
THF  Iliad  in  Blank  Verse. 

The  firat  line  of  the  translation  originaUT  read 
thus:  'bo  Hector  said,  and  sea-like  roarM  his 


M 


APPENDIX 


Axden*  re|iruit. 
The  last  two 


in  tlw  'BDodi 
u  follows  in  ike 


And  f|i«T«»p»««g  goUUa  gnln  thair ! 

Hard  by  Um  cUkrioU,  w»itii«  for  the  dftva; 

and  the  foUowinfr  foot-'oote  wme  Sfypended:  — 

*0r,  if  something  like  the  spcuMlwe  doee  of 
the  line  be  reqoireo, 

And  wftlted — by  tiMir  elMiloU — the  ftiir  dMm. 

Or,  more  litemllj, 
And  ebunpiiv  thewUto  berl^ndintt. 


Blood  bf  Uw  eun,  waiti^  the 

There  vae  alto  tho  f oUowiair  fbofe-Boto  to 
*honeT-heorted  *: 

'Or  ''wine  eweet  to  the  nuDd,*'  hat  I  we 
thin  epithet  simpkr  ae  a  synonyni  of  "  sweet." ' 

la  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  Tolaine,  the  reading  in 
the  text  was:  — 


And  ehaniplBir  ROidon  iprain,  tbo 

Haid  hf  their  ebariou,  waltiaf  for  tta  dawa; 

wMi  this  foot-note:  — 
'  Or  more  literally  — 

And  oatli^  boary  Kiafai  aad  fNilM  the  itaoda 
Blood  by  thatr  cars  waitiaf  the  tiuooM  "-'-^* 


Fii8:e260.    The  Thikd  OP  FcBBUAXT,  1838. 

No  changes  have  been  nuule  in  the  poem ; 
hot  some  reinints  haye  '  It  might  safe  oe '  in 
the  2d  stanza,  and  *  And  flung  the  burthen '  in 
Hie&th. 

Faf?e271.    Thk  SriTRPUL  Lbttbr. 

In  the  iM  ntauza,  *  little  hiird  *  was  originally 

*  foolish  bard.'  Tlio  I'A  and  4th  stanzas  were  as 
follows:  — 

This  fftllmi  le«f ,  U  n*t  fame  m  brief  ? 

My  rbymea  luay  liave  beeii  thi*  •trooger. 
Yet  haU)  me  not,  hut  abide  your  lot; 

I  Uat  but  a  raoueut  lunger. 

O  failed  leaf,  ia  n't  fame  as  brief  ? 

What  room  ia  berH  for  a  hater  ? 
Tet  tlie  yellow  leaf  hates  the  Kretrnar  leaf, 

For  it  hanKM  ooe  moueut  luter. 

The  Mb  bad  *  isn't  that  your  cry?'  and  the 
next  line  was  *  And  I  Khali  live  to  see  it.*  The 
last  stanza  read  thus:  — 

O  Slimmer  leaf,  I*  n*t  life  as  brief  ? 

Rut  tbiit  id  tho  time  of  hollies, 
An<i  my  heart,  my  hi<!irt  in  an  evergreen; 

I  Iiate  the  iipitA^  an<l  follies. 

Pa^  272.      lilTKRARY  SquARHLKS. 

Fur  the  history  of  thU  po«rin,  see  p.  xt. 
above. 

In  the  2d  stAnza,  the  rf^adini;  in  *  ^nnch '  was 
*Tliat   hate  ea<?h  other,*   and      brothers*   for 

*  brethren.*  In  the  .'Wl  manrji,  'strain*  was 
'  strive  *;  the  laftt  line  of  the  4th  w.as  *  Like 
those  that  cried  Diana  ^reat ';  and  the  last  lino 
of  the  ritb  had  *  kindly  silence  *  for  *  perfect 
atillnesR.* 

Paire  274.     LrruKTii'S. 

*  The  poem  is  lioiuau,  uot  Greek,  and  it  bears 


Ihi  linpiiM  nf  rbn  Hnnitw  faun  la' 
Gnek  poena,  the  Uveek*a  gi«v» 
thnnigh  the  noden  thooght,  ttntN^^ 
ens  deeeiQituMi  oc  liaiiive.  ETiaB  m 
lika  tfaoae  ef  Athemi  and  of  UljMoa,  U  laty  dh 
hand  in  hand  with  tha  azperienoe  off  Ufe.  te 
in  '^Loeretina,*'  aten,  lohoat,  n^^  daly  Is 
self-dmaeB,  aen-apptOTed  law  ia  fiiat;  At  «■§ 
of  the  beantifnl  aaa  part  of  life  does  not  appMt 
in  tlie  poem.  Lrtwretins  haa  no  itdigion  «■■ 
that  of  aooeptaaee  of  Natmv,  bnt  tothathsii 
faithfuL  He  haa  no  dntjr  to  the  |Rids,hrtli 
haa  dvtr  to  Ua  own  phtlooimhie  honar.  Hi 
dies  latlier  than  ha  naaterod  Vt  lartlal 
whieh  a  Qreak,  aran  in  the  noble 


beanty  meant  pore  harmony,  wonid  hata  gam 
throvh,  anded  at,  and  foigottea. 

'  The  phikoophy  abn  is  a  Greek  plnkaBphy, 
hot  Lneretina  has  made  it  Rinnan  ia  ffaipir, 
and  one  of  the  noble  exetdleneni  of  this  poou  u 
that  Tennyson  haa  never  dovinttid  in  a  siopk 
word  from  the  Roman  basiaof  the  eool.  Man- 
over,  it  takes  a  great  poet  to  aanniilate.  si 
Tennyson  does,  the  eesenoe  of  Lnetetia*  m  a 
thinker  and  a  poet  in  the  spaee  of  aboat  301 
lines;  and  to  eombine  this  with  the  reprasenli^ 
tion  of  a  man  in  an  hoar  of  doom  and  iimdaaai 
snob  aa  an  inferior  poet,  ovvrloadin*  it  vnh 
frenzied  ornament,  would  have  made  inMa- 
perate.  Tonny)ion*H  masterly  retioenee,  npl 
restraint  only  to  the  abeolntoly  neeesmiy,  aie 
anpreme  in  this  poem  *  (IStopfora  Brooke*. 

Une  i:<.  J^fi  6y  the  Ttaeher,  wkom  ke  kid 
divim*  Epienms,  who,  aeoording  to  IXagcme 
Laertina,  wrote  three  hnndred  Tolnmes. 

."i7.  A  void  was  made  in  yatnre,  fir.  *  Ths 
possibility,  or  rathi^r  nltinLite  oertdiuty.  of  this 
dinolntion  is  repeated  over  and  over  airun  ia 
Lneretina  *  (.1.  C.  i  ■ollinA*s  *  Illiistxatianti  of  Ten- 
njrson*:  I^ondon,  1S!»1). 

44K  Ruining  aloHQ  the  nil' mitabie  iname.  Com- 
pare Milton,  *  raradise  Lost,*  vi.  867:  — 

Hell  Mw 
Heaven  raining  from  Heaven. 

On  the  lines  that  follow,  compare  *  Lncretias.' 
u.  !Wi)-H»22,  and  v.  K2S-n;«. 

52.  But  girls,  Ihtairai^  etc.  That  is,  har- 
lots (the  Greek  frupa»). 

.'4.  The  mullHTr^' faced  Dictator^  orgiet. 
Referring  to  Snlla  in  hU  latter  years. 

•W.    The  quiet  tfods.     Coni|>are  the  last 
of  '  The  Lotos- litters,'  and  *  <£nono ':  — 

(lOdf,  who  haTr>  attainM 
Rest  in  a  hiippy  pisi'e  aiiti  quiet  seata 
Above  the  thuuder,  etc 

See  also  linen  70-79  and  1(^-110  below. 

K2.    Thy  Matfjfrs.     Mars. 

SS.  The  Trunin.  Anchise^;  a<4  *  the  wmrodfd 
hnnter*  is  Adoni«t,  and  *thi*  lieardl*''*  a|»ple- 
arbiter*  (see  'GCnone*i  is  Paris.  'The  creel 
^)icilian  *  is  Empedodes. 

tVi.  Kyprit.  The  Greek  Kurptc,  as  Aphre 
dite  (VennB^  was  called,  from  the  isl.iml  i»f  (V 
pms,  her  favorite  s»>a». 

97.     Tkin   aU "  ytHcriUing  pouftrt  and 
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Aral,  f^fr.  *  In  tlieso  liiu>8  IVnnvHon  hits  caiiKbi 
themif  MiyouH  iiott*  ot  Luc'n>tiiiu,  hiHiut«iuie  and 
kei'ii  ildittlit  in  Maturv,  as  rapturuos  as  Shel- 
ley •'  ^Colliiw:. 

Hi*.  MyMtmmius,  Caiiui  Memmius  Gemel- 
lot,  to  whtmi  LuLTetiuii  dedicaU'd  liui  *  Da  Ke- 
niiu  Nat  lira/ 

147.  Or  Irml  an  ear  to  Vlato  whtre  hr  ttaiff, 
HCm  The  rvferviic**  is  to  lli»»  *  Phiwio/  vi.:  iIk 
€9  Ti»«  ^fmtp^  iafkiv  ot  at-Bft^wot,  mat  ai  6ti  tij  iavritv  c« 
tmir^t  Kvtiv  ov6'  amtMitaanip  (\%h  nieu  arv  lu*  it 
wen*  on  i^uanl,  and  a  man  ou^ht  not  to  inn* 
hilDMlf  from  it,  nor  to  rim  away).  Ah  Mr.  i'ol- 
hm  noUas  Jowctt  takes  ^povpa  to  mean  a  priiion; 
bat  TennyHou'ii  iut«r|)rHtalion  ma^'  Ik*  c«>m*ot. 
Fbito  ■wiuH  t4»  be  alludin'^  to  a  Miyini;  t>f  Pytlui- 
mras*  tu  i»liirh  C'icvro  n-ft'iK  (*  l>u  N'm>ctut«^/ 
i3):  *  Vvtatiiiiu  I'y t linKoRUi  injumn  iniiivratoriN, 
id  cat  Dei,  ae  pracHidio  et  Btatione  viiae  dvvu- 

lt;4.  IIoM-  Minmld  th*'  MiNfA  trrtfU  it  loittl  thrm^ 
€la9p,  ftf.  ^TIietM'  lint*M  contain,  with  th*'  inih- 
WfC^  th.'it  folhiwH,  nn  alluHiiiii  to  the  iiiiUK^'H  or 
•numaliiaiH  «hhirh,:i4-('onlinK  to  LucnjiiiiM,  mai- 
ler u  always  throwing;  oif  M  ( 'olliiwj. 

1>^1.     Hut    who   u*a»  he  that    in    thf   garth  n 

.  Ovid,  •  Kjwti/  ill.  Jul 


!■</,  rtc,  ComiNirt' 
3U4,  *  wh*'r»*  I'^rfria  iiiMtnict.H  Nunm  to  nnMiiare 
Picaaand  FauniM,  that  th<*y  mayKhowhini  how 
ibr  thunder bolta  of  Jupiter  may  be  a\erted  ^ 
(OJlins)., 

*£i'i.  A'of  Af,  yho  htart  one  name  with  her^  etr, 
Tbmt  ia,  with  i^iwTff/u. 

'JT.'t.  Thu*  —  thus:  the  m>u/ ,//iVji  011/  anti  flits 
in  the  air,  Thvt  n.'|>**^itJon  of  *  tliiiH  *  ninrkii  tlu' 
•ovii'flaive  ntalnt  of  the  djiino'r.  roUiiis  com- 
ports the  'yKni^id/  iv.  (jtiU:  *bic,  sic,  juvat  ire 
sub  imibms.* 

*IIiiw  thtf  whole  poem  ill  wnm^ht,  bow  nobly 
the  I'harirter  of  Liicn'tiiiH  em<*n;eH  lino  afti^r 
line,  with  what  fMN'tic*  Ktn'ni^ii  and  m'lilpturintr 

Snwer  hn  nia^'uline  n.iiMion  clean  itn  way  to 
eath  till  th**  hri*'f  clon*>  RhutM  up  tlit*  tni^>dy. 
in  for  evi«r>'  reader  to  Knwp  ati  he  has  ca|Kicity  * 
(SH^ipftinl  JtHHiki-). 

V.tize  >1 .    The  Iy)VF.R*H  Tale. 

*Tbe  lo\»»r'f*  H«im»w  w  minified  np  with  Na- 
tar«*.  Kvi*ry  natnrd  di»«(' riot  ion  ilhiMtniti*^  and 
refltHTtft  the  chanjrini;  nio^MlH  of  the  oli:ir:u'ti*r<. 
.  •  .  The  'ini'  charm  of  thi'  piM*Mi  w  iti«  youth- 
fu]n<*Act.  'nil!  Irivishni'Mn,  the  want  «»f  t«'nii>er- 
ancf,  th*'  in.ihilitv  tu  Kttip  whi'U  encinifli  has 
bet'n  Mil*!,  th**  wi>llini;-ovcr  of  words.  th<>  hoy- 
iHlin«>fM  of  ftiMitini«-nt,  th«>  playint:  at  Mimiw-- 
while  th*'y  prove  that  'IVnnvHiin  w:ih  ri^'ht  in 
withdniwini;  thi;  imjimu  fn»ni  piibiicatii>n  --  nev- 
erth*'l*'9M  irive  hh  plMamin*,  tin*  pleaMtin'  <if 
ttiurhim;  vnntli '  (SN»tiford  Unlike'. 

'  With  '*  The  (fiild  -n  Snpiwr"  therf»ciim»^  a 
chanise.  Tlie  tn>ntnien*  w  more  dnimatit*.  the 
CTMAp  on  tl:K  KMhii'ct  nitm*  confid**nt.  Kvent 
follow*  erent  with  Hjiirited  nintdity.  Tlie  iiio- 
tnnii  are  not  lesw  vivid,  but  th»v  arc  sketcued 
with  b*ilder.  clearer  tonehe*  *  iWantrh'. 

Pa«rH:yrj.    IDYI.USOFTIIK  KINO. 

indication.  Thii  wan  iirHt  inntrted  in  the 
•ditioo  u£  ItiOl!.    it  ii  not  mendy  a  tribute  to 


Prince  Albert,  *  hut  HtrikeH  tho  key-note  of  the 
poem  very  artiMtii-ally  as  wt-11,  by  intnNlucinf; 
the  idea  of  chivalry  that  Arthur  net  before  his 
kni^ht«*  ^Littledide). 

Line  l3.  Scarce  other  than  my  himfs  ideal 
knight.  The  iirst  readimr  waa  'my  own  ideal 
knight.' 

12.  Commingled  with  tht  glitom  of  imminent 
WYir.  Alluding;  to  the  thnateiie4l  ^ar  with  the 
United  Mates  on  acc4>unt  of  the  *  Trent  *  affair. 
It  waH  hin^»ly  throuf^h  Prince  Albert*^  intiuence 
that  tlie  dan^T  was  averte<l. 

1<^.  The.  shadow  oj  hiH  AiM  drew  like  erlipte. 
The  fimt  version  had  *  moved  '  for  *  flrew.* 

!t^t.  Thou  nohle  Fathn  of  htr  Hing*  to  he. 
(\mip:ire  the  '  Ode  ^>UIl|c  at  the  (>penin);  of  the 
Intenuitioiud  ]<lxhibition*  (IMLM:  *0  silent  fa- 
ttier of  onr  Kinpi  to  In*,*  etc. 

:*7.  TofruitJ'ul  MrijtM  and  ritiilrirs  of  jteare, 
Keferrini;  to  the  International  hxhibitionK  of 
ISol  luiu  lHi2.  The  ri-iiice  was  eiiKaged  in 
planning  the  latter  at  the  time  of  Imh  death. 

V:*Kt»  1^*4,    TiiK  <'oMi><;  (iK  Aktiu^ic. 

'llie  Ht«»ry  w  from  MainryV  *  Morte  Oarthnr  * 
(iMMik  i.>.  with  many  variatiitiiH,  |i:triii'iilarly  in 
dejilini^  with  the  coarHer  feuturt-n  of  the  old  ro- 
mance. 

Ti.  Fin"  many  a  jntty  king,  etr,  Amot^r  thoae 
enumerated  by  (ieoilny  of  Monmouth,  whom 
the  poet  follows  here,  arv  limtiis,  or  *  Unite,* 
imd  i^icrine,  mention*  d  by  Milton  in  *(\miu«  * 
(>'*JT,  s*»,  Leir  (the  I^-ar  *»f  Miakesiieare)  and 
CaMil>elauniui  (the  i*ushibelan  of  *(*ymbcIino,* 
i.  1.  :Ui,  etc.). 

i:{.  Aurtliu*.  AundiiiH  AnibmniuH  ^or  Em- 
ryn),  *  a  deneeiidant  <if  the  last  Koinaii  cenernl 
wlio  clainuKi  the  nnrple  um  an  Kmpeior  in  Bri- 
tain '  ((tre«n,  ^Mnking  of  Kn^land''.  lie  met 
hiH  death  by  |H»isiin,  ns  related  by  (ie<i{frey: 
*  For  there  wum  n**ar  the^  court  a  Nprint;  of  verjr 
clear  water  which  the  Kintr  unt'd  t<i  <lriiik  of. 
.  .  .  This  the  detest  aide  c<iiis|iinitfin  mmte  use 
of  to  destroy  him.  by  mi  iMiiMiuini;  the  whole 
mass  of  water  which  sprang:  up,  that  the  iKixt 
time  the  Kim;  drank  of  it  he  wa*«fu'i/4'd  with 
Kuddirn  death,  an  w*'r**  al.<Mi  a  hnntlivd  otiier 
perKoiiM  after  him.*  L'ther,  who  Micct-i-ded  him, 
waH  his  brother. 

'.^2.  Th*y  i/rew  nii  f«  WfJf-like  men.  The 
reader  will  n'call  the  htury  <if  Komuliis  and 
Hemuj*.  th«'  lyranthro/ii  td  (tn'ek  aiitl  lioinun 
fable,  the /m«;>-{^ffrf/Hj[  and  w*r*-w*jJns  «if  Framw 
and  tiermauT,  etc.  <'ttiiipare  '(ieniint  and 
Knid.'  1*4:  'Tlie  three  dead  wolves  of  woman 
lM»ni.* 

.'i-l.  Groan* d  fitr  the  Jinman  Ityiimn  here 
(i«/rfin.  Pridiahly,  as  I.itiloihile  Hii|.'Ki»«<ts,  an 
alliisinn  to  the  famoiiH  MrnMiUM  (if  the  Hiit4Uis  * 
«if  OildiM,  wht>  HAyH  that  th*'  Itritons  wri'te  to 
the  Roman  s<Miate:  'The  bHr}Miri;iii<4  drive  us 
into  the  sea;  the  sen  thmwi  i!<«  ttjick  mi  the  bai^ 
harian^:  thiui  two  nuMles  of  death  await  uSi  we 
are  either  slain  or  dn>wned.* 

'M,  I'rien,  oMfniVd  him.  The  IW*l  edition 
h.id  *  Rienoe  *  for  '  rrien.'  Aeei>r«linir  t*i  (h-of- 
frey.  I'rien  was  the  bnither  <if  I^iii;  and  Mahiry 
niakee   luw  the  husband  u£  Arthnr's  uater^ 
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HoiswlsFij.    BienoewMtheKiiirorNorili 
WaiM,  wlio  *  made  great  war  upon  King  Loo- 
degianoe  of  Cameliard '  (Blalory). 
08.    Then  ke  drove,  etc.     The  lat  adhioii 


AndtednT* 
Tte  haatlMn,  ud  te  dsv  the  bent,  ud  f«U*d 
TiM  f  ontt,  «ad  tot  in  Um  ran. 

60.  Co^ieayMiiH^  vi<A  a  teore  qf  pdtif  Idmgt, 
This  line  was  not  in  the  1st  edition. 

1>I-133.  lUmcifter^aM  he  Mpeakt  wko  UlU 
tie  tale,  etc,  Thia  passage  is  not  in  the  1st  edi- 
tion. 

lU.  Carddoe^  Urien,  OradUmuU  uf  Wales, 
etc.  This  list  of  oonqnerod  kings  is  trom  M*- 
lofj. 

132.  Mam*s  word  is  God  in  man.  Repeated 
in*BalinandBalan,*8.  Littledale  pataphraaes 
it  thas:  *  A  man's  promise  is  a  divine  thing, 
thuefore  it  mnst  be  regarded  as  especially  sa- 
cred.' 

131.  nen  quickly  from  the  foughten  field. 
The  fint  rading  was:  *"  Then  Arthur  from  the 
field  of  battle  sent,'  etc.  ^Foag^ten  field,' 
which  Tennyson  has  sereral  timea  elsewhere 
On  '  The  Pnnoesa,'  *  The  Holy  Grail,'  etc.)  is 
ft  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare,  *  Henry  V.'  iv. 
6. 18:  *  this  glorious  and  well-fonghten  field.' 

207.  ShoM  go  to  wrack.  'Wrack'  is  the 
one  form  of  *"  wreck '  in  S>hakeq)eare  and  other 
KUsabethan  writera. 

247-253.  A  doubtful  throne  .  .  .  to  hold  his 
fbemen  down.  For  these  six  lines  the  1st  edi- 
Qon  has  only  these  f  oar:  — 

A  doubtfal  throne  is  Ice  on  mimmer  mm — 
Te  come  from  Arthur*^  court:  think  ye  thia  kinif  — 
8o  few  his  knightH,  however  bra%e  they  be  — 
Hath  body  enow  to  beat  hi«  foemen  down  7 

27.").  Three  fair  oueens.  Aecordinff  to  Ela- 
dale,  these  denote  Faith,  Hope,  nnd  Charity. 
Littledale  thinks  they  are  nither  *  Charity, 
Abstinence,  and  Truth  —  the  three  virtues 
noted  hv  Malor>'  as  detieieut  in  the  Knights/ 
When  IJoyd  Carpenter  asked  Tennyson  if  thiise 
who  made  them  Faith.  Hope,  and  Charity  were 
rifi^ht,  he  answered:  'They  are  rieht,  and  they 
are  not  rijyht.  They  mean  that  and  they  do 
not.  They  arc  three  of  the  nol)h*st  of  women. 
They  are  also  those  three  (iraees,  l)ut  they  are 
much  more.  I  hate  to  l>e  tif<l  down  to  say 
**  This  means  /Aaf,"  bt-eanse  the  thontrht  within 
the  imaf^  is  mueh  more  than  any  one  interpre- 
tatinn '  ('  Memoir.*  vol.  ii.  p.  1-7). 

The  Laity  of  the  Jjoke,  She  symbolizes  Reli- 
gion, as  is  di'noted  by  the  Rnrred  lish  on  her 
breast,  and  the  preat  i>niMematic  figure  of  her 
at  the  gate  of  Arthur's  palace. 

2S4.  Clothed  in  irhitf  somite,  A  rieh  heary 
silk,  originally  with  thre:id  twisted  of  six  fibres 
(hexamitum^  of  which  snmitr  is  a  corruption^. 

'J<W.  Jnrels.  elfin  Crim.  For  the  '  Trim ' 
of  the  Jewish  Hiirh  Priest,  which  many  authori- 
ties believe  to  have  lieen  precions  stones,  see 
£xodus,  Txviii.  :^\  Numb^^rs,  xx^ii.  21.  etc. 

',Vt2.  Turn  the  hiatif.  and  ye  shall  see.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  you  '  for  *  ye.* 

312.     The  swaUow  and  the  twi/t  are  near  akin. 


litdadala  nva  thai  'Leodogru'b 

is  open  to  qneatian.'    An 

objeefctothe'aear'iB 

bat  the  swallows  and  tha  swifta  are 

the  same  family,  and  in  some  paitaof  1^^ 

the  oommon  swift  ia  popnlacly  kaawa  as  lb 

'Uaok  swaOow.'    Teanywm  waa  prefcayr" 

familiar  with  the  strict  rila«i!fic«tiun idSmSmk 

as  lifriadale,  who  elsewhare  (paieeW 

trilNite  to  the  poet'a  knowledge  a 

See  on '  Gaieth  and  Lgmette,*  179L 

3fB.    Shrunk  like  a  fairw  chamgeling  kg  * 

aM0«.    The ehrea  that  faixMS ^^ 

leaTO  in  exchaai^e  for  the  hi 

rtoleoonldaouieUmeahei 

linsB '  by  their  ahriTelled 

anee  — '^like  little  okl  men.' aa  the  I 

it.    Compare  *Qareth  and  L7nette,'att:*iU 

only  ehanffeHnff  out  of  Fairyhuid.' 

:m.  TOllatt^aninihone.ete.'TlMeM'WdA 
poets  make  the  ninth  wave  lamr  than  its  |» 
oeeMBors,  aa  the  Romans  did  the  tenth. 

401.  Aiddlina  triplets  qf  old  time.  'Thttth 
oet  rfarmes  in  wnioh  many  of  the  bardie  poaai 
as  well  aa  the  later  Breton  aooes  are  wiittni' 
(littledale). 

431.  The  hindfett^  tks  herd  was  driwm  /. 
The  peasant  waa  shun,  and  hia  eattb  eanai 
off  aa  plunder. 

442.  But  the  King  stood  o«f  in  Aeavca.  Tb 
1st  edition  has  *  and '  f ot  '  bat.' 

452.  i>H6rie.  the  hif^  saiitf.  Ait^bUMp  il 
Caerleon-apon^Usk,  primate  of  Britain  aaa  W> 
gate  of  the  Pope. 

4»Hlfi9.  For  filone  the  fields  qfiiaff.  ...  J 
love  thee  to  the  death.  These  eleyen  tines  vat 
not  in  the  1st  edition. 

47.'>-ri<ir).  So  Dubric  said:  .  ,  .  as  €f  y(n. 
For  these  thirty-one  lines  the  Ist  editiua  had 
only  these  three :  — 

Then  at  the  nuuriafre  fesst  csme  hi  from  Rons, 
The  nlowlv-fjMiiug  iui»tivas  of  the  world, 
Great  lords,  who  cUimM  ttie  tribute  mm  of  yoce. 

4M-r)01.  Blow  trumpets  etc.  Stopford  Broob 
caUs  this  marria^  and  coronation  .on^  *  a  {Mere 
of  [glorious  literature.^  lie  .idds:  *  It  enibodief 
the  thouR-ht  of  the  poem,  grips  the  whole  mran- 
ing  of  it  together.  And  its  sound  is  the  soiud 
of  martial  triumph,  of  victorions  weapi>iv  is 
battle,  and  of  kiu^hts  in  arms.  We  lu^ar  in  the 
carefully  varii*d  chorus,  in  the  verv  rattle  and 
shattering  of  the  vowels  in  the  wortb*.  the  beat- 
ing of  axe  ou  helm  and  shield  on  shield.  Hn?> 
ged,  clanging,  chishing  lines  —  it  is  a  splendid 
effort^  of  art.     King  Olaf  mitrht  have  sung  it. 

*  We  hear  its  ctwitrast  in  Merlin's  song  ["W3- 
410],  as  soft  and  flowincr  as  the  other  was  bray- 
ing and  broken,  and  we  think  with  gratitude  of 
the  artist  who  could  do  both  with  equal  eas». 
The  gracionsness  of  the  rivulet-ransic  and  *.'ft 
play  of  Nature  is  in  the  lines  of  this  delicat* 
song,  and  the  gaiety  of  youth;  and  mingled 
with  these  the  de«-p  .ind  favorite  thought  of 
Tennyson  of  the  i»re-existence  of  the  soul.* 

51  tT.  To  wage  my  wars^  etc.  The  IsteditiBB 
had  *  fight  *  for  *  wage.* 


Par*'*  '"  ♦"  '■"? 
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r.i'J»'  •'•11.      (lAKKTir  AMI  LYNhMK. 

A  iiui«^  ill  thi'  Nl  fiiiiKni  1 1^7'J'  s;i\^  :  — 

'  Wttli  tlii.H  iKH'iii  the  Aitthur  uuiivlmlt«  TllK 

'Gakkth  ItiUows  'liiK  Comim;  ok  AitTiirit* 
sbiIThk  La»t  Tol'1c>amkm'  pivct^dcH  Cii  ix- 

XVKKI-:/ 

The  :uMititin  of  *  lialiii  >in«l  Dulan  *  in  l^^'i 
VM  eiiilfiiily  all  ufU'i-tluiUKht.  In  IHTl!  the 
*Kiii<l '  \\iv\  not.  iuM'ii  divithtl.  uiid  tlw  aiirhnr's 
pliui  then  uu'hiili*d  4»nly  U*n  jMieins  iiiMtfiul  of 
tJi«  prfMenC  tv^i'lvL',  whirh  fiillil  thi*  Hii^^i-Mt ion 
in  the  iutnidurtion  to  tlio  '  Mort4*  (IWithiir  '  of 
IM:^:  *  liiK  ««|iic,  liiH  Kill);  Arthur,  Hiiiiit?  twelve 
bijulu.*  He  oiifii  wiid  to  Mr.  Kimuh'H:  *  When 
1  «ad  tweuty-ioiir  I  meant  tu  writi*  a  iK'h«>K* 
pvat  iMNfiii  uii  it,  and  iH'}{aii  it  in  thu  **  Mortf 
tt'Artliur.'*  I  Hiiid  1  shouhl  ch»  it  in  twriiiy 
Ti*arH:  hut  the  Ki-viewH  HtopiHMl  nie.  .  .  .  l>y 
Kinu'  Arthur  1  alwavti  nicanr  thi*  hou),  and 
by  tilt*  Kuuiid  Tahle  tlu*  |)a.>MoiiK  and  Cii|i.u-ilii'H 
of  a  man.  Thfrt*  ih  no  (;r:uidi>r  buhjuul  in  the 
vurld  than  Kin^  Arthur.* 

II,  Sttinti  at  ttirsfuilf .  At  the  river  in  IhnMl 
or  fnwhet.  .^jKf/r  iKdf  ('(-IrirtMi^in.  Cunipaiv 
Jiunw,  '  The  liripi  of  Ayr  '  :  — 

Whil**  rruliiiift  ii*<N  tM>riii>  on  tlie  ro-iriiiir  ainte, 
8wt>f  iw  (lanw  mi'  laillN  an'  liri^cit  a*  ti*  tiic  unW 

1%  is  uned  fi^'umtively  in  'Juck  '/  tliu  2Sidv  * 
(•  Border  MiiiKtrelhy '; :  — 

Aii'l  dowii  tlic  wati>r  wV  spMnl  iihi'  ran, 
Wbilv  Uwra  iu  »|Hitf h  fa*  fukt  irnv  t.vr  v'«. 

IS.  liftii'^n  yifbl  hcrfnr  it.  For*yiil«l'  in 
the  !H*ii8e  of  'reward,"  i'oiniiar<>  'Antony  and 
t1e<»nntni.' iv. 'J.  :\:\:  'Ami  i\\r  pids  ^ii>ld  \iin 
for  f  :*  and  *  llaiulul/  iv.  .'i.  -Jl :  *'(i.Hi  iihl 
youl* 

4*'.  1^^  ffoa^  ami  tfftltftn  tfjtf^.  Coinfuire 
TennriMiii'rt  eiirly  ptN-in,  '  Thf  (•ihi.<m>.* 

4«i.  .U  tjlitttrs  Iff  tin/  in  tloi  iliHtk  of  Ibinrs. 
An  iniiiiiin.-itiMl  (irayfr-lMMik. 

M.  /•'»*/  IfrritK  rhtirm  thf  lirtl.  That  is. 
allure  th>' i^inl;  a  provfrhial  s.-i>in^'.  roiniciif 
Guld^niifh.  '."^^he  MiMifm  to  CoiiqiUT':  '  lio 
vonld  i-harni  tin*  hinl  frnm  tlie  tr*'i>/ 

1!**.  II  *  hui'r  h»tirti  Jrum  our  irisf  man  at 
kowf .     '!*he  Ist  4<diiion  lias  *  iih'Ii  *  for  '  man.' 

l!*.".*.  7'Ar  liniiftm-lMiui/hts.  Thu  ctiiU  i>f  thtt 
draconii*  tails. 

L'-l*!.  J  fitiff  fftn  th^- I/tun/  sfiipfail^  *U\  Ke- 
f erring  to  the  ctfeetH  of  mlraui'. 

tt'ih.  ,-lfif/  hiiit  it  to  tlu  musir  of'  tin  ir  harpa. 
ComfMire  '  (Kntme  ' :  — 

Ah  yniMler  wsilN 
Rom  «Iuw1y  tn  a  miifir  sl.iwly  lirv.ithwl; 

■nd  we  note  on  that  paKwi^e. 

•>i».  The  Kififfiitnj  itf  tfir  ffttrfh.  Cfinpara 
•ThefVmiiiiKof  Arthur.*  401;  *  riddling'  tripU'tH 
of  old  time: '  and  k**<>  note. 

2*^*.  /**/  /"t*^  It^  hhniifft  for  it,  not  shi\  wtr  J, 
As  Littleflale  remarks.  '  (iar"ih'a  ^raiimiar  )n- 
emniM  a  lift  I**  i'oiifiifi«-d.* 

:W».     Sir  litif/.       •  Tlie  T1if>mit«><i  of  th«-  I  Jo 
HaiHie- w  ri  t  ci-N . ' 

jKX     2'Ae  whoUMome  boon  q/  yyvt  and  gay. 


AUudiii^  to  th»>  diu'kiii|,''-siu4j  aii<I  hraiiks  of 
the  (thicn  time,  >%ich  v^hich  M'oKhi  \^viv.  diM:i- 
pliiK'd. 

I'iiMk  Htx  ijiHHUii  runsin,  Trtt^tram.  ^  i.'oiiHin  * 
in  hen*  usi-tl,  at  in  Miilory  and  oilier  ohi  writt^rs, 
ill  the  MtiMi*  uf  kinsinan.  >haki.>s|>fa]-i>  apjilieS 
il  to  ih-phew,  nie4*«',  hnithiT  in-la\t.  Kraniii-hild, 
tite.     Trisiram  Mkt\f%  the  mm  of  Mark'b  MstiT. 

4*J*2.  List  Wf  should  tup  him  up  iu  cinth  of 
Ua*l.  AUiMJin^  to  tint  iisi*  of  lead  for  eoDiiis. 
CoiniMiru  liii-hanl  IhiriiHeld^M  \iTHeH.  asfiihed 
to  Miukes|N'are  in  *  The  I':ih4«ionat4'  I'iltrrini*: 
^  All  thy  frii'iids  are  hipp'd  in  hsKl.'  I'ur  '  lap' 
(i»r:ip,  enftild)  ('tini|»an*  'Tin-  l*rini-»-'K.'  vi. : 
*'  Ilaif-hipt  in  ^hiwini;  \*it\\iA*  and  pdih-n  hn'<le.' 

441.  liut^  so  thou  wilt  uo  tjimtllnr,  ilr.  The 
Ist  editiiiii  h:iN  *aii '  for  *ho.* 

4.Vi.  .Iw</  htiwis  I.nrift.ftiir,  and finr.  Ac- 
corflin^  to  Malnn*.  he  Mas  *the  fair«*st  mid  lar- 
(?■  ^t  liaiuled  that  i^er  man  miw;  *  anil  Kay  says: 
*»^in(i'  hi>  liath  110  oiIht  name.  1  .shall  ^^ivi-  him 
a  name  that  uhall  be  ih>anmain>,  that  is  Kaic^ 
hiiiids.' 

4'.»».  (hi  Ctitr-Kri/ri's  hff/htstfnutid  fh>  King. 
On  the  Kitinmit  of  >iioudiMi;  ii't'-irin^  ttt  an- 
other If^i'iid  4-i>iiecriiiiii;  tin-  hirfh  <it  Ailhiir. 
*  (.'atr-tlrt/ri  literaliv  iiii'aiu«,  in  WMhh.  Ni(»w- 
(h>n  Fi4'hl  *  iLittledali". 

4irj.  Tlu  h-tAyihnn.  Th.- *  lNl.-4if  Apples' 
—  the  *  Avalon  '  4if  *  TIm*  Talace  4d  Art    :  — ■ 

Or  iiiytliii*  l-tlit-rV  (lti'|>ly-«iiiiiiii|p«l  hoq 

III  Mtiiif  iMJr  h|>a«f  III  ^ll•|>illv  lEnt'iia 
Lu>,  lUuiiig  In  tlif  \.ili'  4>t  AV.4I1111, 
Aiul  wati'Ii'ii  U)  wifpiiiK  iiiifi-ii*. 

IVI'J.  7Vm  iuat/-u-fiitf.  All  thi' KiiL'ri>«h  ei1iti(>nn 
print  'till*  .M:t\-\%lii!i>.*    .*<e 1  *  <;nin.\.i«-.' •J2. 

liT.V  Thtn  fiA  Kt  dnun'd  th*  ht.m.  *tr.  Tho 
1st  edition  \rAr%  *  \ihili>  '  for  *  Uh;  *  uml,  foiii-  lines 
lK'h»u,  'and  '  for  '  \«hih>.* 

7l<'.  i\ii'.\  uh'itt.iVt  will  thtiu  fi't  nfj<ilr,.st  the 
Knufi     '1  h.    \is\  «-diiiiiii  has  *  will  >»•.* 

?-. •.  - 1 ./ ' ■  »J  'n't^l,''/  in/ii ;  il •  n»  tin  h "If .  A n  i  11- 
snii'lliii!;  fiiii^ii>  ill  ih*-  v.  imnI.  < 'mnfMii-  *  l'.«l\i-iii 
Murris*  :  '  L4in^'  harneil  names  4if  auaiii.-.  m4im, 
and  ftTii/ 

TT«»       linntid  as  thi   rtd   r'j*    nf  an  * iii/l* -tiirl 


4  r|i 


1  he  eoiiip:in<«i>ii  iH-t\»i«it  fill*  |MN>|  i^haiiiiiiK 
r4*d  in  tin*  tuili^ht  and  th<'  fye  4if  an  ea^le-tiwl, 
hnrnin^  rnuml  and  )in-.:hi  in  the  daikm-ss.  muy 
ha\i>  the  f:iiill  of  Im-Iiil'  tiNi  iiii4'i*miiion  ti*  ii-ally 
illiistrafi*  ilii>  4li»MTlpi  14111,  hilt  il  isasimih*  ihut 
an  tiMiitliolitLriHt  4-:iii  ap|ii-fi  iatc.  indri'd.  a  hiKik 
iiiiuht  hi*  wiitti-n  i<n  thi*  hint  hm-  i>f  Ti-iinv- 
SMii,  .XH  h:iM  Im-i'Ii  Aii'II  thiiit.'  h\  Nh-.  Ilnrtim;  lu 
tin*  easi*  4if  >h:ik«'!*|i**an' '  >  I.itth'«hi1i*-.  r«im. 
|i.irt>  ihe  noli*  on  'th*-  mw.'iHow  and  thi-  Kuift,' 
in  ■  Th*'  ('itiniii;;  of  Arthiir  '  i'-'-\'2  . 

In  till*  iifxi  iiin-  the  Ist  e4lition  him  *  cries'  for 
*  Nhtiiirs.* 

N<i.  yUri-triutf  in  a  tjriwhi  Hqh*.  *(friiiily' 
Jjrriiii,  hiih  ""i"*  is  i;in"  as  an  a4iiieii\e.  i'niii- 
]'ai<'  *  Marmiiiii,'  i\.  I4n.  '.Ni  ^liinly  aiiil  ho 
»:ha-*t.* 

'**'7.       (t'l'nl    fltitf,    f,v    l/xirt     Siirtf!   1/    /;"/"•.  KnF 

till"  ViM-atlNf  MS»"  iif  *  i:'inhI  '  ■tll%  iTiHul  ii-|Ii'W)^ 
with  «ir  ««ithiiiit  imu.*  •■••iiifi:in-  'Hand**!,'  i. 
1.  7U:  '  Good  iio«,  sit  domu  iuid  Lull  uiv^  hv  who 
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knows;  *  *TIm  Temp«tt,*  L  1. 3c  'Good,  speiik 
to  thft  miriiiOTi^*  otc. 

813.  Bvi  wilt  thou  Md  tJuM  dawuel  harbor- 
QMf  The  1st  edition  hu'wiUje  yield.*  Two 
luMO  below,  it  has  'Ye  *  for  *  You?  as  in  aome 
mwgwi  further  on;  but  oftener  70a '  in  the 
curly  editions  is  changed  to  'ye.* 

839.  And  tkert  theif  piaeed  a  peaaxk  in  kit 
pride^  etc  *  Lynette  is  to  be  reminded  by  the 
peacock  in  his  pride  that  ladies  should  be  lor^ 
fag  and  gentle  to  their  champions — a  lewon 
she  stands  rather  in  need  of  *  (Littledale).  The 
bird  was  constantly  the  object  of  the  solemn 
TOWS  of  the  knights;  and  when  it  was  served 
at  table,  *all  the  guests,  male  Mid  female,  took 
a  sdlemn  tow;  the  knights  rowing  bravery,  and 
the  ladies  engaging  to  be  loving  and  faithful  * 
(^Stanley,  'Hutory  of  Birds*). 

85Q.  Wketktr  mom  he  kitcken-hnavt  or  aof ,  eCc 
The  1st  edition  has  *  ye  *  for  '  thou.' 

889.  Lent4il^  in  hue.  The  daffodil  b  eaUed 
the  *  Lent-lily,*  because  it  bloawms  about  the 
time  <^  Lent. 

804.  The  champion  than  hasi  bronf^.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  ye  have  brought.* 

908.  77b  ffoae /traa^Mrine.  A  kind  of  quarts 
with  spangles  of  mica  in  it.  A  better  spelling 
k  *"  aventorine,*  on  account  of  the  derivation  ut 
llie  word. 

928.  When  mounted.  The  editions,  down  to 
1884  at  least,  have  *  being  mounted.* 

970.  And  then  $he  sang,  etc,  *Lynette  has 
BOW  seen  that  he  is  a  gentleman  aucl  no  knave, 
and  admiration  of  his  valor  awakens  a  different 
feeling  in  her  heart.  Her  songs  conceal  rather 
than  reveal  this  dawninK  lore;  maiden  miidesty 
will  not  permit  her  to  ui>ate  one  j<it  uf  her  niia- 
sayings  and  revilin^s.  Her  first  soni;  indicates 
the  sudden  Hfrht  that  has  dawned  upon  her: 
her  morning:  uream  has  once  proved  true,  that 
her  love  would  smile  on  her  that  day.  .  .  .  Af- 
ter the  Sun  has  been  overthrown,  hur  love  has 
smiled  on  her  twice;  her  dream  that  she  would 
find  a  victorious  champion  that  day  —  a  knight 
who  would  achieve  her  quest  and  become  her 
love  —  has  been  twice  proved  true.  .  .  .  Thrice 
Tafter  the  victory  over  the  Eveniut;  ^Star]  hath 
ner  dream  come  true  —  or  rather  three  omens 
have  now  proved  her  dream  true  —  her  dream 
of  a  victorious  and  loving  champion*  (Little- 
dale). 

y.ki.  Fair  damsel^  you  shnulii  wttrship  me  the 
more.    The  1st  edition  has  *  ve '  for  *  you.' 

1(KJ2.  The  Aowtr  That  blows  a  glohe  of  oftcr 
arrotclets.  The  dandelion.  Compare  *  The 
Poet ':  *  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  tield-tiower;  * 
and  '  Aylmer's  Field  *:  — 

Or  from  tlie  tiny  pitte*!  tanr^t  Mew 
What  look'd  a  fliglit  of  fairy  arrows. 

1023,  But  he  that  fowjht  no  more.  The  1st 
edition  reads:  *  that  would  not  fig^ht.* 

1142.  JJamsfi,  he  aaid^  pnu  he  not  all  to  blnme^ 
etc.  The  1st  editi<»n  has  '  ye  '  for  *  yon  *  here 
and  in  the  next  line;  also  '  yield  th*»e/  *  thy 
quest/  and  *  Ye  said '  in  tht*  folln^kin^  lines. 

Ilti3.    Anon  they  pau  a  narrow  comb,     A 


'eomb*  (Gallie)  k  ahoOinrnia'] 
'  the  keia  of  a  Tallnr.* 

1173.  in  Idterj /U9B  fpfftositit 
Reforiflff  to  the  Latin  inwiqitioa  cvfiAlrda 
Tozilbay,  or  standard-baarer,  of  the  smmI  b* 
non  «poB  a  cliff  overiuuHring  tbe  fitde  aw 
Gelt  Bear  Brampton  in  CnmbarlaBd.  A  4^ 
taohment  of  this  legioii  appeus  to  hsfe  hm 
statioBed  there  in  207  A.  n.  ^ 

1287.   O  dammit  be  pom  wtse.  ete,  Haaigria 
asinseywralplacsabelowt  ^ya'luMbaMshatpl 

to 'JOB.* 

l&l.  ^itAKr^fHor^  Aceot^artoU^ 
dale,  thia  *deMitaa  a  star  tkaft  Kaa  BHr  lb 
Pole-atar  and  Aroturua»  the  tkna  ianav  a 
triangle  like  a  harp.*  Aittmnm  m  m»  hrSm 
the  KJe  star  that  no  star  eould  wall  ba'aar' 
both  of  them;  and  from  the  aPasioa  m  *Tk 
Last  Tonraament  *  we  ahould  infer  that  aai 
star,  and  not  a  constellation,  was 

DoattlMa 


We  esn  tlM  Earp  of  Artfanr  op  in  iMsvca  !* 
And  Tristna,  *  Ay,  Sir  FlooLfor  wkMi  ov 
Wu  victor  wallBifh  day  by  di^,  tke 
OloryiaK  in  eMh  new  glory,  set  his 
Bigii  on  an  biUa,  and  &  the  4iM  of 


thshkik 


1368.    And  Death's  dark 
etc.    The  1st  edition  reads:  'At 
hotse  bounded,*  etc 

138H.  Then  sprang  the  happier  day  from  mt 
derground.  The  poet  seema  to  write  ^nalv* 
ground  *  and  *  under  ground  *  internhsiysto 
both  forms  being  fbuid  aoTenl  timin  m  IM 
l<^»g|M|l^  editicms. 

i;»2.  He  dkU  told  the  tale  in  older  Hmn. 
Malorr;  ^  he  that  told  it  later  *  being  TennyMS 
himself. 

Page  333.    Thic  Mabriaoe  op  GEBAnrr. 

The  story  of  this  and  the  following  idyll  ii 
from  the  *  Mabinogion  \  of  I^ady  Charlotto 
Guest,  a  collection  of  ancient  Welsh  tales  -Lon- 
don, 1838-1841M.  As  Littledale  states, '  a  Fivodi 
translation  from  the  same  source  that  Lady 
Guest  has  followed  — the  "  Llyfr  jCoch  o  Hei^ 
gest  **  —  will  be  found  in  M.  ae  ViUemarqn^'i 
*•  Table  Ronde,"  pp.  23<K«),  under  the  tide 
of  '"  Gh^rent,  on  Le  Chevalier  an  Faucon."  * 

30.  To  cUanse  this  common  sewer  tf  all  kii 
realm.     Repeated  in  the  next  Idyll.  ^!^. 

70.  Theu  sleeping  t-ach  by  either.  The  read- 
ing of  185!»  is;  each  bv  other.* 

124.  At  this  he  hu^td  his  huge  limbs  out  of  hid. 
The  18»)  edition  has  "  snatched '  for  '  huri'd.* 

13(>.  And  thou^  put  on  thy  %rorst  and  atcantst 
dress.    The  pronouns  in  ISoO  were  'you'  and 

*  your;  *  and,  three  lines  l>elow,  *  you '  for '  thee.* 

l-W.     Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  ujpoa   Vsk. 

*  The  romances  very  frequently  mention  these 
** plenary  courts"  icours  pienirres)  which  wer* 
customarily  held  by  the  inoiiarchs  of  Franc« 
and  England  at  the  principal  feasts  of  EMter. 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  The  Forest  of 
Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  anciently  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Severn; 
it  now  comprises  about  22,(X>0  acres  and  belongs 
to  the  Crown  *  (Littledale). 

202.     Whereat  Gcraint^  etc.    The  iSSd  editkB 
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■h  *  for  *  vh«ivatr'  as  K 
Wbvrtat  tbe  u-tnoier.' 
I'lhj '  of  which  '  haa  bi 


on  niwe 


i  iriU  lTiu:t  thii 


A  tkouiand  pips  rai  up  your  iparrolp- 

Ldtlludalc  uyu  itiat '  ibti  itiMMe  caJW 
,  which  atiuikB  joang  fottla,  ■uema  to 
Med  with  Baatlior  diiwui^  callMl  gapei.' 
i:  '  Ab  pips  are  not  ms«cta,  tlie;  cuiiiwt 
pamiw-hawkn.'  But  'eul  nwd  not  be 
ilendly.  luiil  'tbootiuid'  is  mervly  in- 
The  niuniiiuu  spponiiidy  is.  Hay  the 
Ind  of  uip  diHHroy  joiir  iip»m)*-bii«  k  I 

Turn.  Fortune,  tumlJiiiKirrl,  etc.  'The 
\  fltractare  of  the  9ong  a  orteinul,  but 
itended  to  convey  a  luggeMlun  ur  »mi- 
I  of  the  tmuhailunr  nnidula  and  villa- 
mcli  m,  a  hiich-boru  miLidvn  mielit  hare 

an  old  linruuial  boner '  iLittledale). 
.-1   coiirrl.     A  ftofron,   Baiik,  or  bottle, 
if    UatliFT  or  eulhenware.   aoinciiiuH 

pilgrrim'B  buttlB.'    Hera  it  bolda  tbe 
nut  the  '  Hiwh.'  which  is  brought.  iboHKh 
■ibie  <as  Littledole  thinki)  thnt  the  Doot 
t  «&n  a  T<:wwl  for  holdine  Unnida  only. 
Mauchrt  bread.    ThefiniMt  kindof  whita 

C-ompare  Unytou.  '  Pulyolbion  ';  — 

bet  tmn  to  «bU  th«  oouttly  pulAte  plriM 
>ad>  or  Ih*  meiil  (niched  f  rum  my  imilr  I«i; 


r  e^tal-brtad.  i 


ib  look  lika  DODimoo  cbent. 
r  kind  of 


mr  mpbew  fi|{ht.'  etc.    In  479, '  vour' 
inn '  baie  bevn  changed  to  '  tbJim. 
.1  «</  Dr.i-  tint  i.  iJaad.  tU.    Tbe  18WI 
haa'Uid  '  fur'  plaiwd; '  and,  in  tba  nait 
^nd  aim  tbat  u  placed   the  apsirow- 

But  llum,  liat  heul  no  tadg.  OrieinallT, 
It  hsTe; '  and.  juat  ht-low.  -  YoDt  l^nie  I ' 
Had  itctnaieafi.    Originally, '  hftd  alipt 

Tht  Chair  nf  Idrii.  The  motmtwD, 
dria,  in  Meriooe(h«hln>,  tbe  hiKhMt  in 
2nH  fi^t)  next  Vn  Snowdon.  Idm,  ac- 
to  the  old  Uif^ndA,  waa  one  of  tha  threa 
re  Bards  iKidiol  and  Bell  beine  the 
and  the  imentor  of  the  barp. 
Aid  ourr  that  ihr  ooldfH  tiiarTtHe-kaipk. 
0  edition  baa  '  a '  for  '  the. 
Edgrn,toiiafNtuld.    He  appaars  again 

•xt  Idyll  ara  fol.). 

FittI,  lIuM  thytrlf,  ritli  damirl  and  n'lA 
Tbe  early  wadinjt  «aa  '  tliou  thiiteU, 
t  and  Ihy  dvarf; '  nod.  in  the  next  lina, 
for '  oomin^. ' 
And,  bting  voung,  ht  diaiigtd,  rU.    Tba 


Ol  Uodnd,  Ar 
In  tht  grut  ba 


^luod,  and  itill  tbe  wonder  Krew,'  i 

mi.     WhicAbtiyoidandKiid.rtc.    That  ia, 

aold  one  aftvr  aootlier. 
titil.    A  turkU.     One  of  the  old  ■ppllinipi  of 

(urguotM.  indicating  what  ia  still  one  of  tile  au- 

tbnrixed  jprouuDciatioiia. 

T14.     Eul  xiiKf  OUT  forlmt  iiccrptd  from  tun 

lo  tkadr.    Tba  early  edilioni  li&ye  '  sUpt '  for 

"vi.  That  maiden  in  ih,  talt.  fic.  Tl.a  tale 
is  iu  the  '  Unbiucjeiun.'  Math  suyi  to  Gwydion: 
'  Well,  we  will  sri'lt.  I  and  ihou,  by  eharms  and 
illuaion,  to  (orni  a  wife  for  him  oat  uf  ilourrs 
.  .  .  ao  ibey  look  tbe  blotnunis  of  the  oak.  and 
tbe  bloaaama  of  the  broom,  and  tbe  blaaaaiua  of 
tbe  meadow-eweet,  and  ptodiuvd  from  them  ■ 
maiden,  the  fwreat  and  most  Kracefol  tbat  mnn 
ever  aaw.  And  they  bapliied  her,  and  iptva 
her  the  name  of  Blodenwudd.' 

J44.  Tile  bridt  <if  Cauiprlavn,  lie.  Aceord- 
inc  to  the  Wetah  tradition,  it  was  the  lo*e  of 
a  Britisb  maiden  aaniod  Plur,  who  waa  be- 
IrolliMl  to  Casswallawn  ("r  (.'iianiYelannns),  that 
led  Caaaar  to  intnde  Britain,  ^be  waa  carried 
otf  by  a  Qollic  prince,  an  ally  of  Cmar.  who 
Ihua  frot  poaHeMion  of  her;  but  abe  waa  tveaff 
tnml  by  CasHwallawD  after  a  battle  in  which 
■ii  tbouannd  ut  (jxaar's  anuy  wera  alniti. 

'<'A.  h'lou'i  In  (HHiniir.  Sudden  Euata  of 
wiad.  ('(impure  '  Uwulet,'  t.  i.  2W;  'the  wiit- 
(et'a  Saw.' 

~i.  At  careful  robiM  rye  the  dtlprr't  toil. 
Tbe  umile  k  n>peat«l  in  the  next  Idylt  |43l). 

im.     T/ipnewtoH.    Orieinally'yournawann.' 

TlVl.  Th.ruin-dhall.  OriEinalfy,  ■  this  ruin 'd 
bold; '  awl.  two  line*  bvluv,  '  kind  (jneen  '  for 
'  fitir  Qneen.' 

7PI.  Fain  I  icmjrf.  e(c  Orimnally,  'for  I 
wiah'd.'etc.  The  next  two  line*  had 'Tu  l»ve' 
for  'tShould  lore,'  'should'  for  'con,'  and  'I 
had 'for 'waa  mine.' 

Tin.  I  dmU'd  rhrttir  daugkltr't  trndrneo. 
OriRinally  '  Klinl  lenderneaa;  '^and,  ia  the  next 
tine  '  did  '  flit '  miKlit.' 

H<>4.  And  all  iti  prriloat  glorin.  Originally 
'daneerons  Kh'ries; '  and  below  (Hll)  'inter- 
mitted ciwtom  '  tor  '  intermittod  uaan.' 

Hin.  Same  j/amlj^laji.  Nime  bohday;  esji*- 
cially  an  Enirliah  t  nirersity  festival.  Oiimpars 
MiddlelonTrhe  Black  Book ':  -  Never  p«»ing 
beyond  the  eonjines  of  a  fHTlhine.  nor  tmr* 
muiicbian  aomn>i>na  but  only  uiwn  BWidy-daya.' 

Page  iu.     tiKBAINT  AKD  KniD. 

O  purblind  race   iif  tiittraiU    men,  Mb 


Compare    Lucretius,'  ii.  1 


t$a  APPI 

4.     I  otorpi  iktt  ridt  btftn.     OciginallT, 
m' for 'lJiae;'uBlH>ivo  lion  below. 

"      ■"- ■-'        '    Aunau  irAitfif.     'The 

J    cnH*«,  or  Norfolk 

., , often  deoeivea  iraiidora™ 

«NlU«<aai'(UttI«<Iale>. 

TT.  Y<Hr  varmng  or  ]ioiir  rUenet.  OneuoU}'' 
'Toof  ajlenm  or  yoor  warning.'  Prafuwor 
Jones  (see  p-  SfH  abov«J  Bagseala  that  tlw  linC 
Kading  »a«  doe  to  the  inHueuce  of  the  '  Mabi- 
noeioD,'  whioh  hai,  *1  nuh  but  foiiileace.  anil 
' -  -  1    -[^  pj^(  ■ppnreatij  did  i»t 


»(.     Wolva  of 
Coming  of  Arthur. 

ISi.  TTial  had  a  lavlipg  groiaiBg  an  it,  iHdt, 
tU.    Oriffinally,  'slip' for  'slide.' 

213.  hita  having  iiomadifiir  it.  The  Ameri- 
can 18j9  edition  readi:  '  bnTing  a  stomach.' 
Tbii  U  not  in  an?  Kugliab  edition,  and  nuj  be 


for  ■  thou  art,'  and  '  yon  '  Itvit 
301.    Sht  dolh  not  ijwoit  to 


>)  for  ' 


._.     _ _, OrigioaHy, 

'doea'  for  'dolh;'  as  in  'doth  he  love  tou.' 
on  the  next  paee.  IJLmilu'lj.  'has'  haa  been 
dungsd  to  'hath 'in  'hath  tnm'd  mo  -wild' 
(Ene  300)  and  elsewhere.  1  afaall  not  hereaf tar 
Bote  all  these  Ultle  ohangwa,  nur  those  of  '  yoa ' 
to  "  ya  ■  or  ■  th»,'  which  oceiir  ftvqupHiIy, 
^^,     Sau;  I  do  not  mtan  Hood.     The  '  nay ' 


.     -      ._inall: 
340.     Mnn, 
That  is,  1  mc 
to  kill  him 


a  only  to  inipruwn  Gcnuut,  not 


new  ichom,  ma 
ID  ever  had.' 

4ai.  rto(  all  miimaled,  etc.  Originally. 
*  Not  quiie  nusmated.' 

479.  Tlie  (Tfsty  IsIeU-  MasBeeof  watei-creis. 
Compare  the  '  (Me  to  Memory: '  'To  porl  o'er 
matted  cr«as  and  ribbed  sand. 

5H-J.  Ttil  al  lie  lait  kt  icalm'd  frnm  kit 
•BDon.     Onginaily,  '  And  at  the  last.' 

Tfti.  And  nrrrr  iKt.  linre  higli  in  Parodist, 
«le.  Stopford  Brooke  refen  to  these  as  'some 
of  the  loielieat  lines  the  poet  ever  wrote  of 
womaahood.' 

r.o.  B^ore  ih  uitfil  trmiHt  of  lie  rain. 
'This  seems  to  imply  that  the  "usefnl  troubit 
tan  "  only  came  after  man's  departare 
.___j7_.  1.1.-.  -  .  gii^iij.  5(atej  Id 
\Tfme3ui  II.,  wnere  we  rena  mat  btfort  the  plan- 
tation of  Eden  ■■  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused 
at  to  miu  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  But  there  went 

Ea  mist  from  the  earth."  etc.     Milton  makes 
e  in  Eden  sneak  of  "  the  fertile  earth  after 
■aft  showers  "  '  ( Littledale). 

!)0Q.  The  rtriOTii  aailch.  A  kind  of  woHhIeAs 
IM,  hard  to  eradicate  from  cultivated  tields. 
NswEbiUimI  It  ia  often  oallod  '  witeb-Kran.' 


Sd?< 


Browmue,    ia   'Soidello.'  speaks   o(  ' 
qoitch-Knsa.  loathly  mallows  ou  nus  pli 

914.  Thru  if  tame  knight  <tf  mait.  Hi,  Onp- 
aally  '  a  knight. ' 

933.  On  focA  of  aU  Kisn  Vthtr  l.fi  . 
cAar^.  Urieinally, 'On  whom  his  tatketLibi 
left  m  charge.' 

U35.  Ti('  White  Bane  on  lie  Berhlin  Ui 
The  EDgliah  editions  print '  tbe  wbhe  iam. 
iyee  Thomas  Uughei's  '  Sconring  of  tba  Vtitt 
Horw,'  — ■  fieurcof  a  horse  ent  inlbaliuta 
the  aide  of  a  cbalk-bUl  near  Wantag*  ia  Boh- 
shite,  to  immmemorate  Altiwi's  (ictOT  MS 
the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Etbelred. 

961.  Enid,  iriem  hrr  ladiei  lomit»t^^ 
Originally,  'the  ladiea.' 

Page  3ff!.    Baum  akd  Bai.ui. 


of  i 


id  details  that  an  Teanisa'i 
ComivsTlis 


N.    ]fan'siror(fiiC«Jiii 
Coming  of  Arthur.'  132. 

34.  A  plamr  <^  Uul^fem.  A  Species  of  ftn 
(.4ipffaiHni  FiliT-ftvtinal  to  eallvd.  MxanliK 
to  some  authoritias,  baoaoae  dedicated  ta  thi 
Virgin  Mary. 

2^'.  Tkas.  (U  a  heanh.  ete.  The  lit  sdiua 
has -Then 'for -Thus.' 

_  2.'Ki.  The  maideji  Saint  Kho  itaxdi  wiiiiHt 
in  hand.     The  Virgin  Marr- 

2i\\.  And  ont  icai  rough  icili  wasllte,  oW 
die  KolU,  etc.  The  lat  edition  has;  '  hk^  *ilk 
pole  and  ssaffoldage.' 

The  goblet  is  embossed  with  two  sbom  fn 

the  li:'gcu(l  iif  Joseph  III  Arltuaihea.  — his  lof- 

agf.  and  the  little  church  he  huilt  al  tilssUm- 

bury.    Compare  '  The  Uoly  Gtail.'  6S;  — 

And  Iher*  he  built  witb  wattle*  tncathsu* 

A  Ultla  lonely  cluiich  in  dayi  at  ynrs. 


■  aianird  lit*  so  thai  m 

>ar«ntly  the  killii 
felonionsly  done,  for  Oarlon  w 
onprepared '  (Littledale). 

4;t4.  Tiejire  ef  heatm  hat  kilTd  lie  iorns 
cold,  ttr.  ^itopford  Brooke  remarks  that  this 
soDR,  elorifyinr  the  fire  of  the  appelitas  sad 
senses.  *  might  have  been  written  for  the  wnr 
ship  of  Astarte.  and  it  is  splendidly  inuwriDsd 
b^Tennyson:  it  aets  the  aeiHaal  side  of  pacaa 
Nature-worship  into  the  keenest  contrast  with 
the  self-control  of  rhiistianity.  The  fire  ftota 
heaven  she  speah»  of  is  not  the  holy  fire  of  ifa* 
pure  spirit;  it  is  the  fire  of  that  heaven  whirh 
Slime  have  conceited,  and  which  consists  in  tb* 
foil  enjo^ent  of  desire.  It  is  thia  hlan  of 
desire  wluch  aha  sees  in  all  Nature  aa  wall  aa 
in  man.  and  it  cnates,  she  thinks,  the  real 
beantyof  theworld,  Tennywm got  to  the  heart 
of  the  thin^  in  this  einltaat  pagnn  sung.'  It 
-1 !•._: —  .^  she  is  -^honest,  tme,  and 


bold. 


wb^  aktteh  of  bar  In  "  BaUn 


Tbm 


3^  to  373 


NOTES   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 
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if  this  itimiii  of  triumphant  daring.  Her  tale 
of  tlaiider  aboot  the  Qneen  is  there  deliTered 
with  ft  rimiT  of  conquest  in  it.  Her  mocking  of 
Kar  boy  aonire  and  of  Balan  has  the  braTery  of 
A  onaen  ci  sin.* 

Page  366.    Msbldt  and  Vivien. 

Tha  hint  of  the  story  is  from  Malory,  who 
iiaiply  tails  *  how  Merlin  fell  in  a  dotage  about 
QU^  of  the  d«nsels  of  the  lake,  whose  name 
vaa  Nimne.* 

2.  2^  wild  woods  of  Broceliande,  In  Brit- 
taiqr,  and  famous  in  legendary  lore. 

4.  A  tower  t^  ivied  mason-work.  The  1st 
edition  (1809)  has  'ruinM  mason-work.'  After 
the  next  line  that  edition  goes  on  with  '  The 
wily  Vivien  stole  from  Arthur's  court '  (line  147 
balow).  The  long  passage  that  intervenes  was 
firat  inserted  in  1874,  when  it  began  thus:  — 

Wlmaem  csme  aha  ?    One  that  bore  in  bitter  ffudfs 

The  aoora  of  Arthur  mxI  bis  Table,  Mark, 

The  Comiah  King,  had  heard  a  wandering  Toioe, 

A  minatrel  of  Caerlfwn  by  strong  storm 

Blown  into  shelter  by  Tintagil,  say, 

and  so  on  to  146  below. 

42.  My  father  died  in  battle  against  the  King, 
To  the  Queen  she  says  (line  71),  '  for  thy  King.' 

62.  Saitk  not  Holy  Writ  the  same  f  bw  Job, 
XZT.  5,  6. 

106.  That  gray  cricket.  The  *  minstrel  of 
Caerieon.'    See  Ime  9  above. 

123.  Diet  and  seeling,  jesses,  leash,  and  lure, 
etc.  The  '  diet,'  or  feeding,  of  the  hawks  was 
fcnlated  strictly. 

Seeling '  was  partly  sewing  up  the  eyelids  of 
ayonnghawk,  to  prevent  it  seeing  men.  etc., 
la  front  of  it,  and  so  oecoming  alarmed.  Hoods 
came  in  time  to  be  used  instead  of  seeling. 

*  Joanri  *  were  two  narrow  strips  of  leather, 
iMtened  one  to  each  leg,  and  attached  to  a 
awivel,  from  which  hung  the  '  leash,'  or  thong. 

The  '  lure '  was  sometimes  a  live  pigeon,  but 
more  nsnally  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  genendlv 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart  or  a  horseshoe,  to  which 
were  attached  the  wings  of  some  bird,  with  a 
niaee  of  raw  meat  fixed  between  them.  The 
uksoner  swung  this  round  his  head  or  threw  it 
to  a  distance  by  a  thong,  and  the  hawk  flew 
down  to  it. 

*  She  is  too  noble.*  —  The  *  falcon'  was  the 
female;  the  *  tercel '  was  the  male. 

*  Check  at  pies.'  —  Either,  leave  pursuing  a 
nme-bird  to  follow  a  magpie  that  crosses  her 
flight;  or,  as  more  usually,  fly  at  worthless  birds 

leh  as  magpies. 

*  Towered.'  —  Rose  spirally  to  a  height. 

*  Pounced.'  —  Swooped  down  on. 

*  Qnarry.'  —  The  game  flown  at. 
Her  *  bells '  were  globular,  of  brass  or  silver, 

■d  attached  to  each  leg  by    be  wits.' 

These  *'  terms  of  art '  are  from  Harting's  *  Or- 

■ithokigy  of  Shakespeare.' 

125.    rfor  will  she  rake.    That  is,  *  fly  wide 

at  game.* 
148.,   She  hated  all  the  knights,  etc.    The  1859 

ilawrtean  edition  reads:  — 

ths  knights,  and  ever  seem'd  to  hear 
OQBUMot  when  bar 


For  once,  when  Arthur  walking  all  alone, 
Vexed  at  a  rumor  rife  about  the  Queen, 
Had  met  her,  eto. 

This  reading  is  found  nowhere  else.  The 
American  editicm  was  evidently  printed  frcun 
advance  sheets,  but  the  poet  must  have  altered 
the  passage  betore  the  English  edition  of  1869 
was  printed. 

The  1857  reading  was:  — 

She  hated  all  the  knights  because  she  deem*d 
They  wink*d  and  jested  when  her  name  was  named. 

187.  Then  fell  on  Merlin  a  great  melancholy. 
The  1859  reading  was  ^fell  upon  him.'  The 
next  seven  lines  are  not  in  tuat  edition,  bot 
were  added  in  1873;  and  the  next  line  began, 

*  And  leaWng  Arthur's  court,'  etc. 

1%.  There  found  a  liUle  boat,  etc.  As  Little- 
dale  not^,  these  little  boats  in  the  romances 
(compare  '  The  Holy  Grail ')  are  generally  inde- 
pendent of  sail  or  oar,  and  this  one  drives  with 
a  sudden  wind '  across  the  deeps;  *  not  a  wind 
nused  by  enchantment  —  the  poet  does  not  di- 
rectly say  tliat  —  but  there  is  just  a  subtle  sug- 
gestion of  glamour,  of  somethinpr  more  than  nat- 
ural, in  this  sudden  wind,  which  sustains  the 
sense  of  spirit-daunting  mystery.* 

19.  A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair.  The 
Ist  American  (1859;  edition,  like  '  The  True  and 
the  False '  (1K59),  has  '  snake  '  for  '  twist; '  but 
the  English  1859  edition  has  '  twist.'  The  poet 
must  have  made  the  change  from  *  snake '  to 

*  twist '  after  the  advance  sheets  were  sent  to 
the  American  publishers,  as  he  did  in  148  fol. 

233.  O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me  9  Tlie  early 
reading  was  *  vou  '  for  ^  ye,'  as  in  sundry  other 
places  that  I  shall  not  take  space  to  note. 

285.  Boon  f  ay,  there  was  a  boon.  The  1859 
edition  has  '  yea    for  *  ay.' 

311.  Not  yet  so  strange  as  you  yowru{f  art 
strange.    Originally,  *  Nor  yet.' 

3;ft(.  That  I  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares. 
After  this  line  the  1859  edition  has  the  line. 
*To  make  you  lose  your  use  and  name  ana 
fame  '  (omitted  in  1873);  and,  in  the  next  line, 
^  most  indignant '  for  '  passing  wrathful.' 

385.  In  Love,  \f  Love  be  Love,  etc.  The  song 
.  2  the  lover  to  his  lady.  The  5th  stanza  (444- 
447)  is  her  reply. 

41V),  It  buzzts  fiercely  round  th^  point.  The 
early  reading  was  *  buzzes  wihlly.' 

45*.».  Yea !  Love,  though  Lore  were  of  the 
grossest,  etc.  The  early  reading  was  *  True  1  * 
for  *  Yea  ! ' 

472.  Fancied  arms.  These  mav  be  *  described 
in  unheraldic  language  as  an  eagle  of  gold  soar- 
ing upon  a  blue  surface  to  a  golaen  sun  depicted 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shield 
{drxter,  that  Lh,  on  the  left  hand  of  any  one 
facing  the  shield;  the  right  hand  of  the  bearer 
of  the  shield  who  vs  supposed  to  be  aheltered 
behind  it). 

'  As  the  picture  that  Merlin  substituted  ia 
bIa7on^  propter,  that  is,  in  the  natural  colors 
of  the  objects  represented,  it  is  allowable  in 
strict  heraldry  to  plaos  it  upon  a  field  axors, 
in  spite  of  tha  fundamental  handdic  Uw  that 


>St  AP?E 

f  orlnda  mete]  to  he  liiMiged  aa  tDetal  or  cclar 
on  coloi '  (Liitledidel. 

491.  Brcauae  1  fain  had  iptxn  Ikem  grratrr 
wiu.  In  ISJtl,  '  BraaoM  I  wub'd  to  eiva  them 
neater  tninilB,'  In  SOI  beloir,  'Broke'  hu 
Men  oluneed  to  '  Brake.' 

COT.  Tie  ittonJ  IB  a  lint  cf  Hart.  tie.  The 
Ktar  in  tlie  Bword  of  Orion  whicli  U  aiuroanded 
lir  the  ETeut  nebula.  It  ii  just  below  the  well- 
Icnovn  '  belt  of  tbree '  Man. 

S71.  MogHeHike  tht  lirtw,  tie.  littledale 
■aea  here  'a  ■nggeation  of  Sindlud'a  nugnet- 
■Boantun; '  but  wby  urame  that  the  »ttrs(rtiTe 
uid  U  eompared  to  the  raountuii  ?  _  The  gat- 
vial  auEKeatuni  of  mftsnelinn  ii  Biiffioient. 

U>ll.    ne  iadi/ antr  made  MawiUinBiear,  tte. 

malls  THUBUels  the  renuu'k  nude  to  Ur.  Johmon 
bj  a  lad; '  of  K^at  beautjr  and  eaeellence.'  after 
(Mdins  the  foorth  lioe  of  Pope'a  efritaph  on 
Ur.  Corbet.  The  line  in  qneatioD  itatea  that 
Hn.  Corbet '  no  arts  ena]>ed  but  not  to  be  ad- 
Jiirad; '  and  the  lad;  oonddeiwl  that  it  Don- 
tuned  '  an  nniiatnnil  and  incredible  paneeyric* 
In  fact,  Mm.  Corbet  aerer  nude  onwillinfc  war 
with  thoae  fine  erea  I    '  Of  thk,'  adds  the  doo- 


_.  .     IJttledale 
Cfaineae   pnizlea 


'  laborious  orient   iror]', 

-r ~f .jenUoned  in  the  prolocne 

to'Tbe  Pnneeao;'  bat  Uu»e  ara  not  'eheals,' 
no^  are  theji  '  locked,'  and  the;  oannot  ba 
openpd.  the  inner  apherea  haring  been  earred 
and  d«IBf  heil  throaKh  the  openinss  in  the  earr- 
ing of  thii  outer  onns.    Th»  r.-f^reiirs  in  l1<o 


TiiT.  ThTt  Ian  ll'*  nr-Hiiig.  'Itpcklini;'  ti 
timr>rrly  the  9iiinll<"it  and  •neixkent  in  a  litii^r, 
aa  uf  unppipB  IT  Icitti'n^;  here  nxed  conlcmpta- 
(tiul!f  for  the  pun*  iufant. 

list.    Tir  kola  timj,  rliote  Aynns,  tir.    David. 

TTtl.  Man  !  7<  Itf  man  .,1  all  r(c  The  I.SJtl 
editiun  hiie  'Him!'  for  'MnnI'  In  the  nan 
line.  '  winka '  ia  nwil  in  its  nld  aenae  of  afaattrn^ 
one^a  ey^.  (.^innnare  Sba.keapvnri-.  Snnnet  4^1.  t : 
*  Wlii^i  mint  I  wink  [in  iilet^J,  ihen  do  ra;  eyea 


In  f^l  belnw.  it  has:  *  Faef-Satteren  and  back- 
hit"™  Mre  the  mvnie.' 

Wl'J.  Lraijl/roa  ifr  fision  on  his  tap.  Thia 
nse  'if  '  lewion  '  U  archaic.  Compare  IIookiT. 
'  ICcrli^i.isIiciLl  Polity ,*  v.  .'>.';  '  hia  imcenaiiin  inio 
llaqvin  and  hla  aeaaion  at  the  rieht  linnd  of 

'^•,7.  .■^tflhtil  tih-  lit  lid.  rf.  See  Esodua, 
iixiv.  2(1;  Dciitpronomv.  liT.  21. 

irjl.  Lot  irlin!  u^if  cirr  lo  mr.  rtc.  Thp  IS."^' 
•dition  hu  -  Oh '  for  '  Lo)'  and  below  {VZii  it 
Mada:  — 


VumnUi  tbbik  Undlr  irf  He.  tot  I  l-r 
Mj  lata  or  (nail,  trniMDC  pvw  Toett 
For  oaa  B  old,  uut  be  (elan  roe  aOL 
Bet  an  1  laaie  jtrn,  eta. 

I^ge  380.    IiakcsijOt  And  Euun. 

The  oatline  of  the  atW7  i*  fKHB  Halan  Aa 
xriii.  ehaptaia  T  to  21),  vhom  the  poet  aaai 
lowed  Te>T  «lo«lr  In  maBy  pM-co.  et  wU 
IgiTeoooanoDalUlatntioQa.  Fvafalkci 
count  et  the  poat'i  bMlebtadDav  to  the  'Ibi 
I>BTthni,'  aa  alao  of  tbe  ooibIb  in 
Taried  ^om  H.  aae  littledala,  a 
edit^aa  of  iiakuj  SMatioaad  vn  i 

•i.     T%e   lilt   maid  qf  AHatmt. 

Blank  ■  iUa»Ae,  or  vbital.  m  llafaar  talk  hK 

T.  Ftariia  nM  «r  taii^t.  Kin^  m^ 
kept  tbar  ibieldi  oorered,  to  pwriat  *iM  * 
■oilnm,'  and  doaWleaa  many  a  faa-  dcaarf 
WTODsbt  a  ooTer  for  ber  warriot'a  ilueU. 

34.  for  Arliur,  ieia  btfere  Uirf  cnm'dlim 
ting,  etc.    The  lliUI  e£doD  toda: — 

For  Arthur  wbai  nona  kwiw  rnm  wWhe  ta  waa, 

LcsiK  *n  Ox  pBoBla  choH  Um  Isr  theii  Ub(, 

Rtiiing  tba  tncklaaa  raalma,  ate. 

49.    And  ke  that  c 
Orieinallr,  *  And  oi 

^'T^Tlniplaetwk 
rhat  ia,  Lmkdon. 
78.    Spate  —far  ihe  lad  l«nl  (i 


Kinta,  and  would  hare  had  the  queen  with  hiK 
it  at  that  time  ^  wonld  not.  abe  taid,  for  ika 
«-ua  aii'k  and  might  not  ride  at  that  time.  .  ■  • 
And  many  Jetroed  the  qticeD  wonld  nol  h 
there  bFcnnse  of  Mr  Laiinoclot  da  Lakf.  for 
Sir  Lauuceiut  wuuhl  nut  ride  with  the  KisK 
lot  be  said  thut  h>>  iraji  not  wbole  of  tbv  vooad 
the  Khii-hJ^^rMndorbud  Riven  him.  Whrl«; 
fuie  the  King  ttaa  h»avy  and  paadioE  wraitii' 

t^>.  'Yra.lord.^tlieiaid.'yetimrii:  Tbt 
IK'/il  edition  hm  ■  j-nn  '  for  "  ye.'  u  in  th?  neil 
line  and  in  8:1;  al-ui  in  about  forty  other  uLuH 
in  the  idvU  of  vhieh  1  xImU  make  do  note. 

!>;.  ta  WoBiP,  mil  lonl  Sir  LanrfltH.  »afi  fn 
Uamt!  ComparaMalorvtiTiii.K'i-C-irLannc*- 
lot,  Te  are  ctvntlv  to  blame,  thna  to  huld  tmi 
b-hind  my  lord;  wliHt  tri.<w  re.  vhal  will  r-* 
enemiea  and  mine  a-iv  and  deem?  noiit;hI  eW 
but  eee  linw  I>ir  I.aiince1nt  holdelh  bim  eter 
l»'liind  the  kine  and  so  di<th  the  queen,  for  that 
ihev  would  bo  tHRrllier:  and  thua  will  tbei  bit, 
mid  the  queen  lo  Laoncelut,  haTe  je  no  doubt 

Itt-t.  Tl.illifT  he  made,  and  Htm  the  galiw^J 
Aorn.     OHiHnallT.  '  wound '  for  '  blew.' 

2SM.  And  in  the  four  ln«d  Imttln  hn  the  iliert. 
Thi>  lN-"i!>  rending  waa  ■  wild  b.vlles.' 

The  list  of  the  twelve  Kreat  luittles,  aa  Little- 
d.iU  niites,  ie  first  fnnnd  in  Keuuius.  wh'>m 
Tennyson  foUowa.  Compare  the  tnuulativn 
of  Xenuins  in  Bnhn'i '  Sii  Chronicles.'  p.  **: 
'Tlii'n  it  was  ihal  (he  mncnanimona  Arthnii 
with  all  the  kinea  and  militair  forte  of  Urioia, 
fought  ncaiut  die  ijaxou.    And  tbonch  tbot 
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wen*  many  more  noble  than  himself,  yet  ho  was 
twelve  times  choeen  their  commander,  and  waH 
MB  often  conqueror.  The  first  battle  in  which 
he  WU0  engaijped,  wan  at  the  moutii  of  the  river 
Gleni.  The  aecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
were  on  another  river,  by  the  Britoiui  viUh>d 
Du^las,  in  the  re^on  Linius.  The  sixth,  on 
the  river  Haaaas.  The  seventh  in  the  wood 
Celidon,  which  the  Britains  call  Cat  Coit  Celi- 
don*  "The  eiehth  was  near  Gurnion  Castle, 
where  Arthur  oore  the  imaffe  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
nn,  mother  of  God,  upon  Ids  rthonlders.  and 
tkuronich  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist, 
and  the  holy  Mary,  nut  the  iNixoiis  to  fii^rht, 
and  pnnued  them  the  whole  day  with  ^re&t 
■buiffnter.  The  nintli  was  at  the  Citv  of  i^e- 
giun,  which  is  called  Caer  Leon.  The  tenth 
was  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Trat  Treuroit. 
The  eleventh  was  on  the  monntain  Breeuoin, 
which  we  call  Cat  Brefcion.  The  twelfth  was 
A  most  severe  contest,  when  Arthur  penetrated 
to  the  hill  of  Badon.  In  this  encaff^ment,  nine 
hmklred  and  forty  fell  by  his  hand  aUme,  no 
one  hut  the  Lord  affordine  him  assititance.  In 
all  theiK*  en|(as:enients  the  Britons  ^\ere  kucochs- 
fol.  For  no  strent^h  can  avail  against  the  will 
of  the  Almighty.* 

338.  Till  rathe  she  ros^.  For  *  rathe,*  see  *  In 
Memoriam,*  ex.  1  and  not**. 

'SSfL  Paused  hu  the  aati  .vvx v,  stnnding  mar  the 
Aieid.  Oriipnalijr,  'rausea  in  the  gateway, 
■Umding  by  the  shield.* 

474.  A  fury  seized  them  all.  Originally, 
*aeized  on  tnem.' 

4tW.  Thrn  the  trumprts  blew.  The  lSj9  e<li- 
tion  has  *  heralds  *  for  *  tnimiKfts.' 

aw.  *  Draw  the  lance-had^"*  etc,  (\)mparc 
Malory  (xviii.  I'J):  *0  gentle  knight  Sir  I^i- 
vaine,  help  me  that  this  truncheon  were  out  (»f 
my  side,  for  it  stick eth  so  sore  th:it  it  nigh 
alayeth  me.  O  mine  own  lord,  said  Sir  I^vaine, 
I  wonld  fain  do  tluit  mi^ht  pleaHo  you,  hut  I 
dread  me  sore,  and  I  draw  <iut  the  tnmch(*on, 
that  ye  shall  be  in  peril  of  death.  I  ciiarge 
yon,  uud  Sir  Lanncelot,  :u«  ye  love  me  draw  it 
oat.    And  therewithal  he  desc<'nde<l  from  his 


orae,  and  right  so  did  Sir  Lavaine,  and  fiirth- 
with  iUr  I^vaine  drew  the  tnineheon  out  of  his 
nde.  And  he  gave  a  great  shriek,  and  a  nuir- 
Tellons  grisly  groan,  and  hi:*  bhMMl  bnist  out 
mgh  a  |Mnt  at  onc«*,  that  at  hmt  he  sank  down, 
and  so  swooned  pale  and  deadly.* 

ftlH.  And  Sir  Lancelot  gttve,  etc.  The  IWO 
edition  has  *  that  otlier  *  for  *  Sir  L>mcelot.* 

.*KV|.  Ue  mutt  not  pass  uncared/or,  etc.  The 
1899  edition  reads :  — 

Be  nuut  not  psu  iincared  for.    OnwaJn,  sriw, 
Mf  nspbtw,  and  riito  forth  sad  flwl  the  knight. 

M3.  Rise  and  tahe^  etc.  Originally,  *  ^\^lere- 
lore  take.*  etc.  /%  .  .     , 

Wr».  And  bring  us  where  he  is.  Originally, 
•what' for*  where.' 

!MW.  Amd  Oareth,  a  good  knight.  Originally 
*Laniorack'  for  *0:in'th;*  and.  in  th*-  noxt 
Bae,  *  of  a  crafty  house  *  for  *  and  the  child  of 
Lot.' 


.'»*.*.'>.  ///  ntics^  my  Quftn,/or  all  who  love  him^ 
this  !    Originally,  'these'  for  'this.* 

()Ur>.  Past  to  htr  rhambrr.  Originally, 
*  moved  to  her  cluimlnT.* 

()2(>.  The  victur^  but  had  ridden  a  random 
rounds  etc.    The  Or&J  edition  reads:  — 

The  victor,  that  hsd  riildeu  wildly  lound. 
To  »e*k  him,  sad  wms  wearied  of  tho  iw-nrch. 
To  whom  tlie  Lord  of  Aatolat,  '  lUAf.  uiili  us, 
And  ride  no  longer  wildly,  noble  Prince ! ' 

Gi^\,  Who  lost  the  hern  we  slipt  htr  at.  Origi- 
nally, ^  him  *  for  *  her,*  which  was  a  slip,  as  the 
male  bird  was  seldom  used  in  the  sport,  the 
femide  being  larger  and  stronger. 

()r>8.     And  when  the  shit  Id  was  brought^  etc. 
Compare  Malory  (xviii.  14):  *Ah,  mercy,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  now  is  my  heart  mor(|  heavier  tluin 
ever  it  was  tofore.     ^Vhy  ?  said  lUaine.  ^  For  I 
have  great  caus«>,  said  Sir  (Tawaino;   is  that 
knight  that  owneth  this  shield  your  love  ?    Yea 
truly,  said  she,  my  hive  he  is,  (lod  wonld  1 
were  his  love,     'i  nily,  said  Sir  (fawaine,  fair 
damsel,  ve  have  right,  for,  and  he  Ins  your  love, 
ye  love  tnc  most  honorable  knight  of  the  world, 
and  the  man  of  most  worship.    So  me  tlioupht 
ever,  said  the  damsid,  for  never,  or  that  time, 
for  no  knight  that  ever  1  saw  loved  I  ne\er 
none  erst.    God  grant,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that 
either  of  yon  may  n'joice  other,  bnt  that  is  in  a 
gn^at  adventure.     But  truly,  said  Sir  Gawaim* 
unto  the  damsel,  ye  may  say  ye  luive  a  fair 
grace,  forwhv,  1  have  known  that  noble  knight 
this  four  antl  twenty  year,  and  never  or  that 
day  I  nor  none  othrr  knight,  I  dare  make  it 
gotMl,  saw  nt)r  heard  say  that  ever  he  bare  token 
or  sign  of  no  lady,  (gentlewoman,  nor  maiden, 
at   no  ^usts  nor  tournament.     And  therefore, 
fair  maiden,  said  Sir  (tav^aine.  ye  ore  ninch  be- 
holden to  him  to  give  him  thanks.    But  I  <ln'ad 
me.  stiid  Sir  Gawaine,  that  ye  shall  never  seo 
him  in  this  v^orld,  and  that  is  great  pitv  that 
ever  MaH  of  earthly  knight.      Alas,  said  she, 
how  may  this  be?     Is  he  slain?    I  sav  not  so, 
s,iid  Sir  (iawaine,  but  wit  ye  well,  he  is  griev- 
ously wounded,  by  all  manner  of  signs,  and  by 
men's  sight  nion*  liki'lv  to  In*  <lead  then  to  bo 
on  live;  ami  ^if  ye  wcif  he  is  the  rndde  knight 
Sir  ljiunci'h»t.  for  by  this  sliiehl  1  know  him. 
Alas,  said  the  fair  mai<li'n  of  Asttilat.  how  may 
thin  )>e,  and  ^hat  was  his  hurt?    Truly.  s:ud 
Sir  (fawaine,  the  man  in  the  world  that  lo\-d 
him  bcrtt  hurt  him  so.  and  I  dare  say,  said  Sir 
(■.iwaiiie,  and  tluit  knight  that  hurt  him  kni'W 
the  ver>' e»'rtainty  that  he  had  hurt  Sir  Jounce- 
lot,  it  wonld  b«*  the  numi  *»rr«iw  that  ever  came 
to  his  heart.    Now,  fair  father,  wiid  tlo'n  Elain**, 
I  require  you  give  me  leave  tn  ride  and  to  s*'ek 
him,  or  ehw*  I  wot  well  I  shaU  go  out  *d  my 
mind,  for  I  shall  never  stint  till  that  1  Hnd  him 
and  my  brother  Sir  Lav:tin*'.     I)o  as  it  liketh 
you.  said  her  father,  for  me  riL-ht  son*  repi«nteth 
of  the  Imrt  of  th.'it  noble  Ic  night.     Kight  sot  ho 
maid  made  her  ready,  and  before  Sir  (iawaino 
making   gr»»at  dole.     Tlu-n   on  the  mum  Sir 
(iawaine  camo  to  kin*r  Arthur,  and  told  him 
ho-A  III*  had  fiiiimi  .>ii   f.:i..iie*'lot*H  nhit  Id  in  the 
keeping  of  the  fair  maiden  of  Aatolut.    All 


«5« 


tk&t  kaswIkfoKka 


d  king  Aitlinr,  aod 


I  kfarekaad,  mid  king  Aruinr,  an 

, , d  me  I  vDnld  Dot  mfferToa  to  biLt  _ 

ado  at  the  gmt  jusu:  for  I  espi«d,  swd  kiu' 
Anliui,  vhen  he  eame  in  till  his  ladRioE',  full 
late  in  the  STening  in  Aitolal.  Uut  mimel 
liave  I.  said  Arthur,  that  ever  he  would  bear 
snr  Mgn  of  any  daiosel;  for,  or  now,  1  oerer 
heard  «;  nor  knew  that  ever  he  btire  any  takea 
■of  none  earthly  woman.  By  my  hend.  said  Sir 
Os«aine,  the  fur  muden  of  Astolat  loveth  him 
marrellonaly  well;  what  it  meaneth  I  paonat 
ma:  aiid  tiia  ■•  nUoB  aftBr  to  aeek  him.    !6o 

ft,  ka^MdaUeaniB  *-'--' ^  -    - -- 

OnndM  eoB^  djida 


QnndM  ina^  dhdond  Id  >U  t 

Jt  WM  Sr  XwMdM  tlMt  iMMd  b. 
m.    I  httm  lien  i 


SOi.  TAertU  vAerei'a  ht  lUpl.  OriginaUy, '  in 
vhich  he  slept.' 

MIO.  Then  ihe  thai  taic  him  itniig  vnsUtt.  un- 
^om,  etc.  Compare  Malory  (xriii.  ln>:  '  And 
when  she  taw  hun  lie  so  siuk  and  pale  in  hia 
bed.  she  might  not  speak,  but  laddeiily  she  fell 
tn  the  earlli  down  suddenly  id  a  iwoao,  and 
there  she  lay  a  great  vhile.  And  when  she 
was  relieved  she  ei(;lied,  and  uiid,  My  locd  >)ir 
LAnnceloc,  alas,  why  be  ye  in  this  plight?  and 
thenahe  ewooned  oguin.  And  then  6irLaane«> 
lot  prayed  ^ii  Lavaine  to  take  her  op,  —  And 
IuHdk  her  to  me.  And  when  she  came  to  ber- 
■eU,  Sir  Lannselot  kissed  her,  and  said.  Fair 
maidrn,  why  fare  ye  thin  ?    Ve  put  me  lo  pain; 

Uld  ye  be  oome  to  comfort  me.  ye  bo  riRht  wel- 
f»me,  and  of  this  Little  hart  that  I  have.  [  sliall 
be  right  hastily  whole,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Bat  I  marvel,  aaid  Sir  LaoQcelot,  who  told  yon 

H26.  ■  Vow  rid<  hath  icearied  iwu.'  Origi- 
Dally,  ^has  wearied  you/ 

83!l.  ThetlriTdts-aculptaredgaXts.  Originally, 
*  wildly-sculptured.' 

87T.    Thtbrigklimageofontfaa.   Originally, 


9!A.     Then   luddenlu  and  paaiionalelg   >hi 
'        ■        '^  a  Malory  {xviii.   t*J):    *  My 

.  now  I  «e«  ye  will  depart, 
r  knight  and  courteoui  knight,  have 
mercy  upon  lue.  aad  tnSer  me  not  to  die  for 
thy  love.  What  wonld  ye  that  I  did  ?  said  Siir 
Lanncelot.  1  would  have  yon  to  my  husband, 
said  EUine.  Fair  damsel.  I  Ihank  yon.  said 
f^  Iiauncelot.  bat  truly,  aaid  he,  I  cast  me 
never  to  be  wedded  man.  Then,  fair  knight, 
■aid  she.  will  ye  be  my  love  ?  Jesu  defend  me. 
aaid  Sir  Launoelot,  for  then  I  reward^  to  yonr 
father  and  yonr  brother  full  evil  for  their  great 
ifoodnen.  Alas,  snid  iibe.  then  must  I  die  for 
5oitr  love.  Ve  ahnll  not  v,.  said  Sir  Lamicelot. 
for  wit  ye  well,  fair  maiden,  1  might  have  been 
■uarried  and  I  had  wonld,  but  I  never  applied 


me  to  be  nuuried  yet.  But  becaafr.  fur  dia- 
■el,  that  ye  love  me  a*  ye  aay  ye  do.  I  will,  fgi 
yoor  good  will  ud  kindnesa,  shew  tm  kub 
goodne^  and  that  is  this;  that  wbtnsorra  n 
will  bRoel  your  heait  upua  sunie  good  kncU 
that  will  wed  you.  1  ihidl  give  yoo  togedifl  i 
thonaand  pound  ycarlv,  to  yoa  aod  lo  yooi 
hein.  Thumnucb  will  I  give  yon.  fairmiuea, 
foe  your  kindueas.  and  always  while  I  Eve  Is  U 

four  own  knitHit.  Of  all  this,  said  ttemsidm. 
will  none.  for.  but  if  ye  will  wed  me.«f  ifas 
be  my  lover,  wit  you  well.  Sir  Laancdnt.  tif 

C-d  days    are    done.     Fair  damael.  said  1^ 
nncelol,  of  theae  two  things  ye  man  pardw 
me.    Then  she  shrieked  sbi^y,  and  feU  dns 

Stopfoid  Bro&ke  remarks  here:  'SherisatB      I 
the  rery  veiee  of  innocent  mudeDlintniap**-      | 
aionate  love,  bat  she  doee  not  go  t>yex  liieieff&      I 
And  to  be  oa  the  Ter^.  and  not  pus  beycad      1 
il,  is  the  very  peak  of  innocent  girlhood  wbns      ] 
seized  by  ovenna«r*^nng  love.  It  wasssdifiailt      ] 
to  repreaeot  Elaine  as  to  repicaent  Jaliei;  sad 
Tennyson    has  succeeded   well    where  ^hskc 
speare  has  succeeded  beantifully.    It  is  great 
praise,  but  il  is  well  deserved.' 

lun.  Hark  lAt  Phantom  (^  tke  htnut.  HI. 
As  Litlipdala  remarks,  this  phantom  is  de- 
scribed in  Croker's  stones  of  the  Banihet 
I' Fairy  Legendji'  pages  103.  U9).  C<nnpara 
.Snitt's  -  Kosabelle,^  and  aee  Baring  GtmU's 
-  Curious  Myths '  QA  aeries,  pa^es  ',^15,  ',^1. 

lOHO.  Tq  h&oib  lie  genlU  —t^  modt  rrplf, 
The  ISSS  edition  has  '  which  *  for '  whom.' 

11-17.  Oar'd  by  the  dumb.  Originally. 
'Sicer'd  by  [he  dutnb,' 

ll(i7.  The  ahadoic  of  some  piece  of  jwitUed 
lace.    Originally, -of  a  pieue,' 

liW.  _  In  haif  d-Miain.      OriginaUy,   'half 

1264.  Mm  nabU  lord.  Sir  Lancelct  id  tis 
Late.  etc.  Compare  Malory  Iniii.  3li:  '  And 
this  was  the  iuCent  of  the  teller:  —  Mwt  ■obla 
knight.  Sir  Laoncelot,  now  both  death  made  m 
two  at  debate  for  your  love;  I  was  your  lover, 
that  men  called  tlie  fair  maiden  of  Aetolat; 
therefore  unto  all  ladies  I  make  my  mosa;  yet 
pray  for  my  soul,  and  bury  tne  at  the  least,  and 
offer  ye  my  mass-penny.    This  is  my  Ust  Tw- 
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thouai 
in  the 
the  Queen.  and  all  the  knights  « 

the  dolefnl  complaint*.     Then  w 

Idl  sent  for.  And  when  he  was  come,  king  Ar- 
thur made  the  letter  lo  be  read  U>  him;  and 
when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  it  word  bj  v^rrd.  be 
said.  My  lord  Arthur,  wit  ye  well  1  am  liebt 
heavy  of  the  death  of  this  fair  damsel,  God 
knoweth  I  was  never  vaoaer  of  ber  death  by  nr 
willing,  and  that  will  I  repinl  me  to  her  own 
brother;  here  be  is,  Kir  Lavune.  1  wiU  not  asy 
nay,  said  Sir  Lanneelot,  but  that  she  was  both 
fair  and  good,  and  much  I  was  beholden  nnto 
her,  but  she  loved  me  oat  of  measDiv.  Ye 
might  haye  shewed  her,  said  the  qnaso,  sooM 
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Wm^  md  fentleiMflB,  that  mieht  have  pre- 
MfTM  her  life.  Madam,  said  Sir  Launoelot,  she 
voold  none  other  way  be  answered,  bat  that 
•he  woold  be  my  wife,  or  else  my  love,  and  of 
theee  two  I  would  not  grant  her;  but  I  proffered 
hff,  for  her  good  lore  that  she  shewed  me,  a 
thoiMand  nonnd  yearly  to  her  and  to  her  heirs, 
and  to  wed  any  manner  knight  that  she  could 
hid  bast  to  love  in  her  heart.  For,  madam, 
n^  Sir  Lanncelot,  I  love  not  to  be  constrained 
to  love;  for  love  must  arise  of  the  heart,  and 
Boi  bj  DO  constraint.  That  is  truth,  said  the 
king,  and  many  knights:  lore  is  free  in  himself, 
■ad  oerer  will  be  bounden;  for  where  he  is 
bounden  he  loseth  himself.  Then  said  the  king 
tuto  Sir  Launoelot,  It  will  be  your  worship  that 
•  ovanee  that  she  be  interred  worshipfully. 
ir,  a^d  Sir  Lanncelot,  that  shall  be  done  as  I 
best  dcTise.  And  so  many  knights  went 
thither  to  behold  that  fair  maiden.  And  so 
■poB  the  mom  she  was  interred  richly,  and  Sir 
LMmoelot  offered  her  mass-penny,  and  all  the 
kwghta  of  the  Table  Round  that  were  there 
M  tnat  time  offered  with  Sir  Lanncelot.  And 
then  the  poor  man  went  again  with  the  barget. 
Tliea  the  queen  sent  for  Sir  Lanncelot.  and 
pnyad  him  of  mercy,  for  wh^  she  had  been 
wroth  with  him  eanaeless.  This  is  not  the  first 
tinie,  said  Sir  Lanncelot,  that  ye  have  been 
displeased  with  me  causeless;  but,  madam,  ever 
I  muat  suffer  yon,  but  what  sorrow  I  endure  I 
take  no  foroe.*^ 

1343.  But  Arthur,  who  beheld  hii  clouded 
inmm^ete.    The  180U  edition  reads: — 

Bat  Arthur,  who  beheld  hte  clouded  brows, 
Approech'd  hfas,  sad  with  full  affection  flung 
One  arm  about  hto  neck,  and  tpake  and  laid, 
*  Lancelot,  bit  lancelot,  thou  In  whom  I  have 
Moat  lore  and  most  afllanoe,*  etc. 

1354.  Seeing  the  homeleu  trouble  in  thine  eyts. 
For  Uiis  line  the  IK'M)  edition  has:  *For  the 
wild  peo^e  say  wild  things  of  thee.' 

1303.  Lanedot,  whom  the  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  etc, 
TIm  edition  of  1859  reads:  — 

lADoelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  lake  [He'] 
Stole  from  his  mother  —  aa  the  story  runa  — 
Um  chanted  watchee  of  myiterioiu  song,  etc 

Page  400.    Thb  Holt  Grail. 

The  story  is  found  in  Malonr,  books  xi.  to 
XTii.,  preceding  the  story^  of  Elaine,  in  xviii. 
The  poet  follows  his  orieinal  closely  here  and 
there,  bot  omits  much  that  Malory  gives  and 
often  Tariea  from  him. 

\!i.  That  jnnjF^d  the  iwaying  branchei  into 
$moke.  For  another  allusion  to  the  abundant 
poUen  of  the  tow,  scattered  into  *  smoke  *  by 
the  wind,  see    Li  Memoriam,'  xzxiz:  — 

<Md  warder  of  these  buried  bonee. 
And  anawerlnir  now  my  random  ntroke 
With  fruitful  doud  and  lirinir  smoke. 

Dark  yew,  that  graapest  at  the  atone*,  etc. 

48.  The  blessed  land  of  Aromat.  'Aromnt 
—A  name  snggestiTe  of  SabiMtn  spicerr  and 
sweat  Eartem  Mlms  —  is  used  for  Anmatnea,  a 
town  in  Palestine,  probablv  the  mod(>m  Kani- 
hk,  mad  the  home  of  the  **  honorable  counsel- 


lor, which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God,*' 
Joeeph,  who  placed  Christ  in  the  sepulchre  that 
had  been  made  for  himself.  The  mediieyal 
legend  added  that  Joseph  had  received  in  the 
Grail  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  Saviour'a 
side  *  (LitUedale). 

49,  When  the  dead  Went  wandering  oW  Mo- 
riah.    See  Matthew,  xxvii.  50  fol. 

52.  To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn,  etc. 
There  is  a  variety  of  hawthorn  which  puts  forth 
leaves  and  flowers  about  the  time  of  Christ- 
mas. It  is  said  to  have  originated  at  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey,  and  the  original  thorn  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  staff  with  which  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  aided  his  steps  on  his  wander- 
ings from  the  Holy  Land  to  Crlastonbury,  where 
he  is  said  to  havo  founded  the  celebrated  Ab- 
bey. The  first  church,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  *  built  of  wattles,*  and  inturwoven  twigs. 
Compare  '  Balin  and  Halan  *:  — 

And  one  wae  rough  with  wattling,  and  the  waUs 
Of  that  low  church  he  built  at  Olaatonbury. 

In  A.  D.  439  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  visited 
the  place,  and  to  have  founded  the  monastery, 
of  wnich  he  became  the  abbot.  In  542  King 
Arthur  was  buried  here.  The  abbey  was  sev- 
eral times  repaired  and  rebuilt  before  the  reign 
of  Henrv  II.,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  large  and  splendid  structure  the  ruins 
of  which  still  remain  was  erected.  It  was  the 
wealthiest  abbey  in  England,  except  Westmin- 
ster. 

1S2.  And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  etc. 
Compare  Malory  (xiii.  7;:  'And  every  knight 
sat  in  his  own  place  as  they  were  toforeliand. 
Then  anon  they  heard  cracRing  and  cr>ini;  ol 
thunder,  that  them  thought  that  the  i>Iiioe 
should  all  to-drive.  In  the  midst  of  this  ulast 
entered  a  snn-beam  more  clearer  bv  seven  times 
than  ever  they  saw  day,  and  all  they  were 
alighted  of  the  frrace  of  the  IIolv  Ghost.  Then 
began  every  knight  to  behold  other,  and  either 
saw  other  by  tlieir  seeming  fairer  than  ever 
they  Haw  afore.  Not  for  tlien  there  was  no 
knight  might  speak  one  word  a  gn>at  while, 
and  so  thev  looked  every  man  on  other,  as  they 
had  been  dumb.  Then  there  entered  into  the 
hall  the  holy  (iraile  covered  with  white  samite, 
but  there  \^aM  none  might  se«>  it,  nor  who  bare 
it.  And  there  was  all  the  hall  full  filled  with 
good  odors,  and  every  knight  had  such  meats 
and  drinkn  as  he  best  loved  in  this  world:  and 
when  the  holy  Graile  had  )m'<*ii  borne  through 
the  hall,  then  the  holv  vessi'l  departed  snddenly. 
that  they  wist  nf»t  where  it  iM^'unie.  Then  had 
thev  all  breath  to  speak.  Ami  then  the  king 
yi(*fde<i  thankings  unto  (f(Ml  of  his  good  grace 
that  he  ha<l  sent  th«*tn.  (en  4-4,  said  thf  king, 
we  ought  to  thank  our  I^tni  J«-hu  gn^atly,  for 
that  ht>  hath  showed  us  this  d;iy  at  the  rever- 
ence of  this  high  feast  of  Pentecost.  Now,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  we  have  been  Kerve<l  this  day  of 
what  meats  and  drinks  we  thought  on,  but  one 
thintr  beffuiled  uk,  we  miK^ht  not  see  the  holy 
Graile.  it  was  so  preciouslv  covered:  wherefore 
I  will  mak*  here  avow,  that  to-mom,  withoul 
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longer  abiding,  I  shall  labor  in  the  qnest  of 
the  Sanogreal,  that  I  shall  hold  me  out  atwelre- 
month  and  a  daj,  or  more  if  need  be,  and  never 
■hall  I  return  again  unto  the  oonrt  till  I  have 
■eenit  more  openly  than  it  hath  been  seen  here: 
and  if  I  may  not  speedy  I  shall  retnm  again  as 
he  that  may  not  be  against  the  will  of  oar  Lord 
Jeso  Christ.  When  they  of  the  Table  Ronnd 
heard  Sir  Gawaine  say  so,  they  arose  up  the 
most  party,  and  made  snch  aTows  as  Sir  Gar 
waine  nad  made. 

*Anon  as  king  Arthnr  heard  this  he  was 
greatly  displeased,  for  he  wist  well  that  they 
ought  not  againsay  their  avows.  Alas  I  said 
king  Arthnr  nnto  Sir  Gawaine,  ye  have  nigh 
shun  me  with  the  avow  and  promise  that  ye 
have  made.  Forthrongh  yon  ye  hare  bereft  me 
of  the  &irest  fellowship  and  the  truest  of  knight- 
hood that  ever  were  seen  together  in  any  realm 
of  the  world.  For  when  they  depart  from 
hence,  I  am  sure  they  all  shall  never  meet  mcne 
in  this  world,  for  thev  shall  die  many  in  the 
quest.  And  so  it  foretninketh  me  a  little,  for  I 
bare  loved  them  as  well  as  mv  life,  wherefore 
it  shall  grieve  me  right  sore  the  departition  of 
this  fellowship.  For  I  have  had  an  old  custom 
to  have  them  in  my  fellowship.' 

236.  O,  tkertj  perchance,  tckem  all  mir  wan 
are  done.  The  18ti9  edition  has  'then'  for 
'there.' 

296.  But  ye^  tkaifMow  but  the  leader't  beU. 
Originally, '  3rou '  for '  ye.' 

duo.  Taliestim  is  owr  JhdUtt  throat  f^tomg. 
The  name  means  *  the  radiant  brow.'    He  was 

*  the  prince  of  British  sincere,  and  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century*  (Littledale).  Compare 
Gray,  *The  Bard  ':  *  Hear  from  the  grave, 
gr^'at  Taliessin,  hear  I ' 

312.  The  strong  White  Uorse.  Referring  to 
the  banner  of  Hengist. 

HIS.  This  chance  of  noble  deeds.  Originally, 
'  Tlie  chance/  etc. 

.'VjO.  On  wyvem^  lion,  dragon,  griffin,  swan. 
Heraldic  devices.  The  *  wyvem  ia^  a  draj?on- 
like    creature.      Comi>are  *  Aylmer's    Field  ' : 

*  \\nio8e  blazing  wyvem  weathercockM  the 
spire,*  etc. 

aV2.  But  in  the  ways  b^low.  The  1>*430  edition 
has  *  8tr«.»et '  for  *  ways; '  and  in  XmS  it  reads: 

*  For  sorrow,  ami  in  the  middle  street  the 
Queen.*     In  'SrtH,  XA)  it  reads  :  — 

And  then  we  reach'd  t)ie  weinlly-soulptnred  fPiten 
WJwre  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mystically. 

421.     And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill, 
etc.    The  lS«»i)  rea<linjj  was:  'And  on  1  rode; 
and.    in    the    preceding    line,    *'  wearied '    for 

*  wearyinir.* 

4.'^"i.  That  so  cried  out  upon  me.  The  18G9 
edition  omits  '  out'  — probably  a  misprint. 

44 m.  I  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child,  etc. 
Compare  Malory  ixvii.  2<^':  *  And  then  he  took 
an  ubbly  [sacramental  cake],  which  was  made 
in  likeness  of  bread;  and  at  the  lifting  up  there 
came  a  ficrure  in  likeness  of  a  child,  and  the  vis- 
ag:e  was  as  red  and  as  bri^rlit  as  any  fire,  and 
BBiote  himself  into  the  bread,  so  that  they  all 


aaw  it,  that  tiM  braid  waa  flonDal  cf  a  idih 
man,  and  then  he  pvt  it  infeo  Hkm  hi^imi 


4W.    TkertftmakiU^€te.  0!ri«fa^,'1ki 
i'  eto. 

574.  Thither  I  made^He.  Ori^MJfer.'WIidv 
I  made,'  ete. 

618.  Far  Lamxlaee  BA  am/ ^u  m  Mnfa 
him.  The  lt«»editioii  xewls:  *Fot  LnBakA 
kith  and  kin  adose  him  so.' 

G81.  The  wevem  dear  ttan  ef  Ardrn^g  Mb 
JBoKNcf.  The  seven  Stan  off  tfis  Gnat  Bett,« 
*  Charifls's  Wain.' 

792.   Butsv€habia9t,mwKimff^begaut$Um, 
ete.    Compare  Malory  (zviLli;:*  And  ^  will 
arose,  ana  drove  Laaneelot  more  Ham^mmA 
thvooiglioiit  the  sea,  where  he  slept  bat  firtk, 
bat  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  see  sbm  til- 
ings of  the  Sanegreal.    So  it  befell  on  a  «|ht, 
at  midnight  he  arrived  afore  a  eastle,  oa  tb 
back  side,  which  was  rich  and  fair.    Aad  tUn 
was  a  postern  opened  towards  the  sea,  and  «a 
open  without  any  keeping,  save  two  hoot  ktft 
the  entry;  and  the  moon  shone  dear.   Asos 
Sir  Launcelot  heard  a  voice  that  said,  Lsnsn- 
lot,  go  outotf  this  ship,  and  enter  into  tlie  csitk, 
where  then  shalt  see  a  great  part  of  thy  dmn. 
Then  he  ran  to  his  arms,  and  so  armed  him,  asl 
so  he  went  to  the  gate,  and  saw  the  liont.  TVs 
set  he  hand  to  hu  sword,  and  drew  it.   Tbei 
there  came  a  dwarf  suddenly,  and  smote  kin 
on  the  arm  so  sore  that  the  sword  fell  ootef  Ui 
hand.    Then  heard  he  a  voioe  say.  Oh  nsa  d 
evil  faith  and  poor  belief,  wherefon  trowtn 
thou  more  on  thy  harness  than  in  thy  Maker? 
for  lie  might  more  avail  thee  than  thine  ar- 
raor,  in  whose  ser^-ice  thon  art  set.    Then  said 
Launcelot,  Fair  Father,  Jesn  Christ.  I  thank 
thee  of  thy  jjreat  mercy,  that  thou  reprovest  n» 
of  my  misdeed.     Now  see  I  well  that  ye  huU 
me  for  your  servant.     Then  took  he  acain  His 
sword,  and  put  it  un  in  his  sheath,  and  made  a 
cross  in  his  lorehead.  and  came  to  the  lions,  and 
they  ui.ade  seniblant  to  do  him  harm.     Notwith- 
standin.;  he  passed  by  them  without  hnrt,  and 
entert*d  into  the  castle  to  the  chief  fortrtst, 
and  there  were  they  all  at  rest.     Then  Launce- 
lot entered  in  so  armed,  for  he  found  no  cate 
nor  doiir  but  it  was  open.     And  at  the  last  be 
found  a  chamber  \v  hereof  the  door  was  shut, 
and  he  set  his  hand  thereto  to  have  openi.'<l  it, 
but  he  might  not.* 

JStopfonl  Brooke  says  of  tht*  part  of  the  poem: 
*Its  basis  is  to  be  found  in  tne  old  tale:  l-iit 
whoever  reads  it  in  Malonr's  "  Morte  Darthnr" 
will  see  how  imaj>:inatively  it  has  been  re-o>n- 
ceived.  It  is  full  of  the  true  romantic  element; 
it  is  close  to  the  essence  of  the  stonr  of  the  Holy 
Grail;  there  is  nothing  in  the  ^^Tdylls*'  more 
beautiful  in  vision  and  in^  sound;  and  the  art 
with  which  it  is^  worked  is  as  finished  as  the 
conception  is  majestic' 

SIO.  The  enchanted  lowers  of  Carhonel'.  The 
name  is  from  Malory  (xvii.  1(>).  After  Lance- 
lot liad  lain  '  four  and  twenty  days,  and  also 
many  nights.  .  .  .  still  as  a  dead  man,*  be 
recovered  from  the  long  swoon.    *  Then  they 


aaked  him  how  it  tUad  witli  hiiu.  Fursooth, 
■ud  he.  I  Bin  wLoIh  of  biid)',  thankeil  ba  our 
Lord;  therefore,  u».  fur  (jud'd  love  teJI  loo 
wbeni  lliut  I  urn  ?  Tliuu  uud  limy  sU  tlmt  Iib 
wna  in  the  osEtle  of  CBThonek.' 

mi.  DerifiTlliaHt/ieUuf-futdcal.  Coiniwn 
Darvtin,  'Urigin  of  Speineii,  cliap.  i. :  '  Thiu 
a*tj  wliioh  an  entire^  vhite  uid  have  bloe 
«jea  are  K^nenilly  dt-ot ;  but  iC  hiu  lutoly  hnea 
poiDled  uut  by  Mr.  Tait  thut  this  ia  oonmied  to 
the  tui^ijs.' 

PaK«  4i:(.      pBIXfAS  AHD  EtTABSK. 

Little  alterod  »ii«b  its  firat  uppeanui™  in  1N60 
Bxoept  for  the  iuSBrtion  of  n  |>biB(1|^:  uF  gnvHutecn 
linM  (38H-40a).  The  Wory  is  from  Malory  (iv. 
SO-23),  bnt  tha  post  mudifiee  nuuiy  of  tlie  debiiU 
■Uid  obnuKM  tlio  d^nBBiaimt. 

20,_  Tlmforfiteoii'dofDeait.     Seeon'Tbo 


XiH.  '  A]/,' ihoaglU  Oaaaiti, '  am!  imu  bt/air 
enow.'    TliBlSWIaditionhiM'ya'f'ir'yoii.' 

:tg(r-tM.  Uol  icai  llii  niyhl  .  .  .  and  bound 
hi*  iorK.  nc.  For  thew  niiHst«en  line*  the  1V69 
edition  W  only  the  foUowing:  — 


40n.     Thtn  hr  a 


a  the  c< 


The  1 


Aad  H*  tlie  poatcm  portnl  mImo  wMd 
7^*11^;  uiri  lip  A  BlDpB  af  ^Tdva,  nil 

419.     ITicn   B'oi  it  iporr   i/  (Arre  paBUioni 
rrar-d,  tie.    The  IWlt  edition  nuub:  — 


Vl\.  Ilrr  lardane  tniglits,  Ubt stupiil,  worth- 
J»8B  kniehts,  '  Ijtirdnnu  '  (rettlly  from  the  Old 
Fr«ii-b  hfirJia.  dull,  blockiah,  from  lonrd)  »uii 
■npp'iHed  by  auiiitt  of  our  old  aiithun  to  beacoi^ 
fijption  of  '  liird  Daue,*  formed  in  derialon  of 
'  '^  "HaafH.  It  VIM  used  IM  hotli  Bfipectivs  »nd 
b  Compftn  the'MirrarfoTHaei*trutea': 
.,  ...,te  loni  DimtiM  then  rolmU, 

__  »%»,  toiid.  fte.    The  1809  edition  Iisx 

...  iHf,  no  luinw.'  he  ahoatnl.    The 

ISTil  edition  rniiHn:  ■  I  lia™  no  nnme,'  ntp. 

0«'.  i'rll'd  thf  iimith.  'riialWIffl  edition  mads: 
yell'd  the  other,' 

WIS.  Yra,  Utwrea  Ihji  Upt  —  an/I  •har]'. 
Uttledale  remirhst '  The  metaphor  of  the  alan- 
Heroiu  loncn''.  thnt  Hharp  weapon  between  tbn 
lip».  in  no  donbt  nearly  «  old  na  the  human  rase 
itKlt.' 

CM.  And  alt  talk  dM.  r".  rompaie  'Sir 
^^^■Belot  and  Queeu  tiuiuevule  ' :  — 


Hiuh'd  all  IbB  etokii 

Pa^e  *^-    The  Last  TotriiMAMEirr. 

Few  chanevB  have  been  madn  in  tliia  IdyQ 
Biiioe  it*  appeanuuw  in  the  '  ('onteniporury  Ke- 
»iew  '  for  tfeceniber,  1S71.  The  outline  of  the 
Hlory  of  Tristram  and  his  two  Ualu  and  tha 
vKngnanoe  of  Mark  it  taken  from  Malory,  but 
the  rest  is  Tennyson's  owd. 

Uttledale  gives  the  foUoirine  abstnuit  of  tha 
Tristnun  stoiy;  — 

'  Tristram,  hanng  been  wonnded  by  an  Irish 
epear,  van  nuly  he  healed  by  iin  Irish  hand,  so 
he  goes  to  Irvfond.  atul  is  treated  by  La  Beale 
Isuud  or  Ifiolt,  daughter  of  the  Irish  kintc.  On 
hia  retni'ii  lie  cives  a  ElowiDB  duscripdou  of  her 
to  his  uiiiOe  Murk,  who  aenas  him  back  as  liis 
envoy  to  ask  for  her  band.  On  the  voyauv  from 
Irehmd  tliey  inoovently  drink  the  potent  philtre, 
aud  their  fatal  loTeforoBch  Dtherbegins.  LonK 
Bft«r,  when  tlieeSeetaof  the  philtre  have  be- 
come  exhanslad,  Tristram  is  hurt  by  a  piusoned 
arrow,  and  goes  to  Britliiny  ta  be  cured  liy 
King  Roel's  dnughtur,  Isolt  of  the  White  Hanib 
(Isoud  la  blancht:  Maynys).  whom  he  loves  and 
Lancelot  reproaebea  Mm  for  hia  in- 


revives,  and  he  teaolves  to  go  to  Cornwall  to  see 
Ilia  old  love.  There  is  n  quarrel,  and  Tristram 
reprouohea  Iiolt  for  her  unfsitlifnlneii  to  him. 
He  goes  mad,  and  tlirows  Datconet  into  a  well. 
After  many  odventtirm  Arthur  knights  him, 
' '  LT  with  Isolt,  hut  ia  wounded  b 

Mar"  ■ 


I  tonruiuntiat. 


Mark  undertake*  to  ni 


itram  and  isolt  iwaiu  escape,  and  live  m 

celot's  coitle  of  Joyoua  Gaid;  he  jcocsoat 

rith  Isolt,  both  of  them  being  clad  in 


with  many  knightH;  bat  we  : 


It  of  his 


■lev  the  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram,  b«  be  sat 
harping  afore  hia  Udy  La  Beale  Iniud,  widi  (t 
trenehont  glnire.  for  whnae  deat^  was  much 
iiewailioB  of  every  knight  that  over  was  in 
ir's  days  .  .  .  and  7«  Roale  Isoud  died, 
ling  npon  the  erase  of  Sir  Tristram,  vhereol 


of  the  ruby  necklaco  on  an  incident  ii- 

of  Alfred,  quoted  in  Stanley's  '  Btsik  nf  Binb,' 
where  it  is  credited  to  the  '  Moiissl.  An|{lie-<' 
Tol.  i. :  *  Alfred,  King  of  the  Weal  Saaout,  went 
out  one  day  a-hnnting,  and  nosMni;  by  a  eertain 
wood  heard,  us  lie  supposed,  tlie  ory  of  ail  In- 
fant From  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  forthwith  dlli- 
Sently  inquiring  of  the  hniiUmen  what  that 
nlefnl  sound  eauldbK,onminand»dnDe  of  thnn 
to  rlinib  the  t™e.  when  on  ih"  lop  n(  ' 
iuund  an  uuKiu's  ii«sl,  aud  io  1  therein  a . 


a 


faced  iufaat,  wrapped  up  iu  a  porple  mantto. 
ftnd  upon  each  artn  a  bracelet  of  Kold,  n  cJ^ar 
ugn  that  lie  «««  born  uf  nibla  poreotii.  \Vbere- 
npo&  tlie  king  Uuk  cbarse  ^f  luni,  and  caused 
bun  to  b«  luptiied;  and.  beeaiua  he  wu  found 
in  a  Dsat,  be  govt  hini  tha  niune  o[  JVrstininiiii, 
ajiil,  in  aftertime,  bsTine  aobly  educated  him, 
be  advanced  him  to  the  dieujt/  ot  aa  ifftrl/ 

.f7.  Thau  diamoad*  Ihal  I  rtmrd  iTom  lie 
lorn.    See  '  Lanoelot  and  Elaine,'  M  fol. 

:S'.  Would  rather  sou  had  la  ttea/aU.  Origi- 
aaltj,  '  f e  '  for  '  yon.' 

fll.  A  areol  joutU,  This  use  of  '  joustB '  in 
the  linealar  is  peculiar,  and  ii  not  mentiuned 


low:  made  her  vul  her  eye*.'  This  word 
*T^'  hax  no  connection  vilh  'Tail,'  though 
often  confounded  xilh  it.  It  is  cuolracted  from 
'aTail.'  or  'avale,' the  French  'dialer'  (Latin, 
'■rd  Tallem').  CoinpAn) '  Uaoilet.'  L  2.  TO:  — 
Do  not  fOrsnr  with  thy  nlled  lids 


»thj« 
Kine  urailed  hia  ii 
216.    A  nfarlAy  out. 


knrl; 
Originallf,  'atvarthj 


OrisiiiaUT, '  oumf  ort  their  md  e] 
2S2.     jlnf   ickiU  ie  It 
Uoledale    ■ 


222^     Come  — iM  M  glaJdn  thar  tad  eyei. 

" ownf  ort  their  aad  B»«B.' 

I  ii*iU  te  liMtigUd,  litth  Dagonet 

_ :.:"""      Oijn   that   'Daffoool'a 

atandins  '^  >■  doubtleea  meant  to  re«ll  St. 
Watthsw,  »i.  17:  ■'  Wh  have  pined  nnio  yon, 
Bnd  ye  Iistb  not  danced,"  ete.'  It  may  or  may 
not  reiDiiid  lu  uf  (hat  panoge,  but  1  doubt 
whether  it  waa  '  meant '  to  do  so. 

256.  -frirf  baM  atlc'd.  •  K'hg  tkipt  ut  not.  Sir 
Foolt'    Originally,  'Then  beineask'd,' etc. 

259.  T/ian  aasbroken  miaic  aou  canit  makt. 
OrigiuaUy.  'ye  can  make.'  'Properly  apeak- 
ine.  "bfoken  ronaic  "  meant  ulher  (as  Chap- 
peli  eipLunal  short  uiuuatained  notea,  such  aa 
are  rnadd  on  atriu^ed  iiwimuieuta  when  played 
Tithont  a  bow;  or  oonoerted  nioaic,  played  by 
several  iostrnmenlB  in  oomtrinatJUD  tLittle- 
dale). 

3^  A  Paynim  harper.  The  allnBion  to 
Orpheua  ia  abv-Lua. 

333.  Tht  Harp  qf  Artiw,  See  on  '  Garcti 
mi^  Lynetu.'  I:i»l. 

913.  Pit  black  king'!  highway.  The  '  broad 
road  le»diii(-  to  deatnicliop.' 

%T,  Baminji  tpin-gi.  A  plant  of  the  e^nns 
^ujAoriia,  nhich  bnma  with  ati  acrid  =niokB. 

;ni.  Bui  al  tht  tlol  or  frvmeU  df  a  drrr. 
'Slut'  and  'fewmels'  (footpTiDti  and  diop- 
pinES)  are  old  terms  of  '  venerie.'  or  woodcr^ 
CLittledale). 

373.  _  From  lam  to  lairn.     For  '  lawn '  ae  ao 
compare  '  A  Oreana  of 


SSK 


Ualory  (■*■  I!D  haa  the  *oid  ia  this  M 


on  the  mom  they  rode  Into  the  fonat  <rf  a^Ta. 
tore  till  they  came  t«  a  lawn,  and  thcnbj  tk; 

430.     The  (arpion-vena  tial  hritU  imif  n 
httl.  rtc,     A  l<s«iidary  creaiurv.  e'idatir  i^ 

rted  by  the  old  notion  {long  unce  pniid  filii 
iiatnnlutil  that  the  aconHoo.  if  amraiaM 
by  lire,  will  atins  itaelf  to  death.  Tk  ^  d 
imrn  ia  •negested  by  the  obaoWie  se^  of  auloi 
dnuim.  etc.  Compare  Slukeneare,  'Ibaam 
forMsMore.'iii.  1. 17:- 


Itia 


a  aimilar  aenae  that  Vea 


■  .!•>■- 


Adonis,'  1^t3i  calla  Death  '  eniB'Kniuu'C  t^Ml- 

461.    Fall,  ai  Iht  rrttl  iff 
racf.     The  eljiburale  snute  aeema  Mil  ol 
ing  with  the  fall  of  the  dranken  kni^t 

hie  bone;  bat  it  i>  an  '  HomeiiecBlui,  fi! 

a  few  othen  in  the  Idylli. 

4)>T.    Thaillitkniffhu.He.  OrigiiiaDy, 'vUe' 

'  Then,  yeU  with  yell  ecltoine.<^ 

47<J.  .IJimA  and  Alror.  i<Um  ta  ihr  QmB 
Bear.  Alcor  ia  really  a  fifth-ma^tnde  Uf 
oloae  to  Uiiar,  and  diatineiuahable  only  by  pad 
eyea.  For  the  reference  to  [he  Aurora  UraGa 
compare  '  The  Panins  of  Artbnr.'  3«J7. 

4»1.     At    Ihi   Kiilir  IfsoA  tarn,   ttc    Set  i 

«Pi.    Latv-plimsing  tea.   Compar* 'TV  M- 
tlut  bean  aU  oiibl 

and  'A  Dream  of  Fair  Women':  — 

I  wonld  the  white  ceAA  beftTy.pluHiiif[|gaia. 
Vblrl'd  by  tbooiiHl.  had  mU'dinedHpMs*. 

4<K.  What  >/  (jr  iate  Kr  nor  r  OnpuDj. 
'  an '  for  '  if,'  as  alio  in  the  nr--  '*-  - 


'Roky'taaa< 
fo(Wy.  For 
compare  'A 


.  .  raty  hoUotr.  bMing. /K. 
ciated  with  '  reek  ')  meana  mifrj, 
'belling'  an  applied  to  bonaik 
Jidstuumer-Night's  Dr^un,'  it.  L 


that  is,  like  a  chime  of  belk. 

Sfi.  Ftll  Ihe  goodUj  houndt  Ytip  ai  kit  ktcn. 
Uttledale  ibinkK  this  may  nwan  tliat  'the  bell- 
ing of  the  hounda  aet  the  himter'a  heart  (hnb- 
bine  in  harmoBT  —  he  lo"R«l  to  foUow  (he 
chase,  but  turned  aside  to  ImtaRil: '  hat  I  pa- 
fer  Elsdale's  explanation,  ^lat  it  ia  a  preaeati- 
nieut  of  coming  dkatiter. 

Wi.  Tinlagd.  half  in  ta  and  AioA  m  loaJ. 
The  roiua  of  the  castle  are  atill  ta  be  awn  ■  1« 
the  Cornish  sea.'  six  miles  from  Camelford. 
The  k'^p.  the  otdwt  part  of  the  alroctare.  « 
probably  Norman,  but  there  may  hare  been  a 
baion,  and  pirhapa  also  a  Blitiih,  ■trOB^uU 


•to  443 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


86i 


ittnirinp  sione.    The  spiral  stairway 

Tne  dictionaries  do  not  recognize 

of  ^  spirinif/  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 

it  Tennyson  had  in  mind,  rather  than 

I  a  spire. 

}  sin  in  Uading-atringa.  Referring  to 
lad  just  said  about  the  sin  of  Guine- 

^  King  vhu  all  fulfilPd  with  grateful' 
*  fulfil*  in  the  old  senne  of  fill  full, 
•hakespearef  Sonnet  136.  5:  — 

.  *  will  fulfll  the  treMure  of  thT  lore, 

II  It  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 

B  in  Matthew,  t.  6:  ^Blessid  be  thei 

ten  and  thirsten  rifftwisnesse:  for  thei 

alfillid.' 

%«  $wineherd^t  maikin   in  the  mcLst. 

The  Princess,'  v.:  — 

M  he,  —  or  »  draggle  mawkin,  thou, 
odt  her  bristled  grunten  in  the  aludge  I 

'  is   merely  a  phonetic  spelling:  of 

which  is  probably  a  diminutive  of 

'  Mary,*  though  it  was  also  connected 

tilda.*    The    Promptorium  Panrulo- 

:  ^Malkyne,  or  Mawt,  proper  name 

ar  other  ira«  the   Tristram^  Arthur^g 
rhis  line  is  not  in  the  1st  edition, 
oiof  /  did  you  keep  the  vow  you  made  to 
rhe  Ist  edition  has  We '  for  *'  you.' 
he  wide  world  laughs  at  it.    The  Ist 
8  *  great  world.' 
he  vtarmiqan  th<it  whitens  ere  his  howr^ 

>  color  of  tnis  bird  varies,  being  brown- 
1  summer  and  white  in  winter.  The 
I  plumage  enable  it  to  harmonize  with 
noings  at  the  various  seasons.  If  the 
I's  feathers  were  to  turn  white  before 
r  snows  began,  it  would  be  seen  by 
owls  and  falcons,  and  would  'soon  be 
iittledale). 

ie  garnet-headed  vaffingale.  The  green 
er,  Gecinus  uiridis;  so  called  from  its 
hing  notes.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
)r  *  yaffil ')  and  *  yaffler.' 

>  spoke,  he  turned,  then, flinging  round 
ic.    The  1st  edition  reads:  — 

t,  be  iam*d,  and.  flinging  round  her  neck, 
it;  but  while  he  bow'd  hiiDMlf  to  hiy 
i\ams  In  the  hollow  of  her  throat, 
the  dark,  etc 

he  great  Queen^s  bower  was  dark.    She 
fts  the  next  Idyll  explains. 
3.    Guinevere. 

it  is  indebted  to  Malory  for  only  a  few 
he  story  —  Arthiir^s  aiscorery  of  the 
.<ancelot  and  Guinevere;  her  condem- 
be  burnt  alive;  her  escape  from  the 
cran^  Lancelot,  who  carries  her  off  to 
of  La  Joyeuse  Gard;  the  siege  of  the 
Arthur,  who  compels  Lancelot  to  give 
een;  and  her  retirement  —  but  not  until 
inr's  death  —  to  Almesbury.  where  she 
r  and  abbess  as  reason  would.' 
hither  had  she  fted,  dc.    The  1809 


For  hither  bad  she  fled,  her  cauee  of  flight 
Sir  Modrad;  he  the  neareet  to  the  King, 
His  nephew,  ever  like  a  sahUe  beast, 
Lay  ooQchant,  etc 

Iittledale  notes  that  *  by  a  oarioas  oomei- 
denoe,  this  is  the  very  simile  that  Arthur  Hol- 
1am  used  to  describe  Tennyson's  fame  waiting 
to  come  upon  him ':  — 

A  being  fnU  of  clearest  insight, 

.  .  .  whoee  fame 
la  couching  now  with  panther  eyee  Intsnk, 
Am  who  Shan  eav,  *  I  'll  spring  to  him  anon, 
And  have  him  for  my  own.' 

*  Almesburv;'  now  Amesbnrr,  is  about  eigkt 
miles  from  Salisbury,  and  the  old  Abbey  Church 
is  still  standing. 

15.  Lords  rfthe  White  Horse,  See  on  *  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,'  297. 

22.  Flumes  that  mocked  the  may.  That  is, 
white  as  the  hawthorn  blossoms.  Compare 
'The  Miller's  Daughter':  'The  Unes,  yon 
know,  were  white  with  may; '  and  see  note  on 
'  Gareth  and  Lynette.'  642. 

97,  96.  And  part  for  ever,  Vivien,  lurking, 
heard,  etc.  The  1859  ed.  reads:  'And  part  for 
ever.  Passion-pale  they  met,'  etc.  The  addi- 
tion is  not  in  the  ed.  of  1884,  but  I  find  it  in  that 
of  1890.     *  They  met '  is  now  ambiguous. 

147.  For  housel  or  for  shrj/l.  For  receiving 
the  Eucharist,  or  for  confession. 

106.  Late,  late,  so  laU!  It  vs  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  the  song  is  founded  on  the 
parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Mat- 
thew, XXV.). 

2H9.    Bude  and  Bos,    Districts  of  Cornwall. 

292.  Of  dirk  TintagU,  See  page  8fin  not* 
on  504.    The  1859  edition  has 'DmMlagil.^ 

400.  Came  to  that  point  where  Jirst  she  saw 
the  King,    The  1859  edition  has  '  when  first.' 

470.  To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God* 9, 
This  line  is  not  in  the  1859  edition. 

481.  B^ore  I  wedded  thee.  The  1859  editkio 
has  '  until  I  wedded.' 

535.  The  Jiamina  death.  Being  burned  at 
the  stake,  a  punishment  for  unfaithful  wives 
mentioned  several  times  by  Malor^r. 

609.  Whfre  I  must  strike  against  the  man 
they  call,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads:  — 

Where  I  must  strike  against  my  eiater**  eon. 

Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  WhiU  Horse  and  knights 

Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  etc 

001.  Moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom,  *That 
doom  IB  told  m  ^'  The  Passi<ig  of  Arthur,"  bnt 
that  he  is  already  en  wound  by  its  misty  pall, 
and  himself  a  ehost  in  it,  is  nobly  conceived, 
and  as  splendidnr  expressed  '(Stopford  Brooke). 

t>42.  7  yearned  for  warmth  and  color.  Ilia 
1859  edition  has :  '  I  wanted  warmth,'  etc. 

657.  Made  her  vail  her  eyes,  8ee  on  'Tha 
Last  Tournament,'  LW. 

Pa^  44.').    The  Pasmko  op  Airnnm. 

This  Idyll  in  its  present  form  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Holy  Grail '  volume,  1809;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  109  lines  at  the  beginning 
and  .30  at  the  okise,  it  was  printed  in  1842  In 
*Tha  £pio,'  wbioh  is  still  Inolndad  in  the  eol' 


Sfi2 

Ucted  poems.    Sei 
siiap.  auSkfaOTS. 

The  foUowiae  notiai  sppoan  in  the  'Hoi; 
Oiwl '  Tolmtie.  cMonte  the  titlepuK :  — 

'Thees  Coar  ^' Id^lk  of  the  Kiae  "  en  pniit<>d 
in  their  pteeent  lotm  for  the  coDTenienoe  at 
those  who  pomage  the  former  loliune. 

*  He  wbale  Mriea  alunild  be  rriul.  end  tt  to- 
iag  publiihed,  ia  the  following  order:  — 

Tbs  ComNa  or  Akthitb. 


OSILVTNT  AIfT>  KnID. 


Me»i 


0    VlVIE 


LAKraun  juin  Elaihk. 
Tbb  Bolt  Gbau. 

pKIXf  AS    AST)  EtTABSX. 
GuIHBVERS. 

Ths  pAssiDa  or  Abtbub.i 
,b  lut,  Uh  orlinl  wiittan  nl  llw  poema,  ii  h*r* 
^t#d  with  Ui0  r«t  iu  Kcorddiuca  witL  ui  eftrlj 
prD}floB  of  Ihft  Author^a.^ 

Appuremtlj  the  nd^tion  of  '  Gareth  and  Ly- 
nette^  and  'The  Last  Tuunuunent '  wan  an 
■fterthoneht;  and  later  the  pu«t  decided  to 
divide  '  Geraint  ami  Enid,*  aad  to  add  '  Balin 
jind  Balan,'  DiakiitE  'twelr?  books'  in  all. 

Tii«  sloi-y  of  'The  Paising  oS  Arthur'  ia 
tsk^ii  fruni  Malory  Ixii-  "■>■ 

ir-'Mi.  Far  <ia  the  ir  march  lo  weitv.'onl,  .  .  .1 
foa,  hat  ihait  not  ilif.  These  twentj-three 
linue  are  not  in  the  IHiiil  edition,  which  goes  no 
thna:    'Before  that  Uat  weird  battle  in   the 

61.    On'eflh!nfirliomtheHlnulloeid,etc.   The 


SS.  Anii  brakr  the  jjfVy  iiHQt.  and  fiivgil  mti 
Bomt.  This  liiiK  ia  rot  in  the  IKIJR  edition,  in 
which  the  next  line  begiiu  with  '  And  thniet.' 

tin.    And  Ihc  long  moiinlaitu,  rtc.    Drisinall;, 

129.    Oitlti  the  aun  «afe.    Ori^naU;, 'nMe 

Mii,  SoalldaiilonglhtmUeofhaitleToird. 
With  this  wnoroiu  line  the  early  *  Morto  d'Ai^ 

WS.  ^U'bold  Sir  Bedicn-f  «pti/Ud  him. 
After  thi«  tine,  the  'Morte  J'Arthur' of  IMi 
has  the  line,  'Sir  I)ediTen>,  the  Lut  of  all  hie 
knighU; '  oiuitt«l  here,  of  coures,  became  the 
fact  is  mentioned  in  line  2  of  tJie  new  matter. 

Iil5.  Thou  thrrrfort  tale*  WK  iraaJ  Eiealihur, 
^c.  Compare  Malory  (xxi.  ri):  '  But  my  time 
Meth  faist.  Kud  iho  kinir.     Therefore  a.iid  Ai~ 


what  thou  !hei«  west.   Hy  lord,  nid  Bedifai, 


hrintr  yon  word  again.  So  ^  Btditen  ii- 
parted,  and  by  the  way  he  beheld  thai  bdUi 
Bword.  that  the  pummel  and  haft  rm  ill  d 
s,  and  theu  he  nid  to  hinuelfL  U 


pTPOIOt 

Ithroi 


thii 


gouil.  but  bunu  aiil  lem. 
And  tlien  Nr  tisdivere  liid  Eieatiboc  utia 
,1  tree.  And  as  aoon  aa  \ir  miiriil  Ih  am 
aeain  unto  the  kiujf.  alul  said  he  bad  been  u 
the  watcTjand  had  thrown  the  ■won)  ioioih 
water.  What  sawmt  thon  then  ?  cwd  tfe 
kini;.  Sir.  he  aaid.  I  saw  nothing  but  «■<■ 
nnd  windi.  That  is  untml^  »id  at  tliw,  aid. 
thr  king;  therefore  go  thon  lii^lly  aeain.anddo 
my  command  us  tliuo  art  to  me  livt  ud  diar. 
spare  not,  bnt  throw  it  in.  Then  ^jr  But 
vere  rvlomod  ag^n,  and  look  the  sword  ii  kn 
hand;  and  then  him  thongfat  sin  and  tbMBtW 
thrua-  away  that  ooble  hwivi]^  and  so  efil»M 
the  sword,  and  retnmed  apnui,  and  told  In  (ka 
kini;  that  he  had  been  at  the  water,  auddgn 
his  ciminuiodmcnt.  What  saw  thon  IhfnF 
said  the  kinr-  Sir.  he  eud.  I  saw  nntluac.bi* 
the  waten  wap  and  the  wavea  wan.  Ah  OvM, 
Botme.  said  king  Arthur,  naw  lust  tboa  kr 
trayed  me  twice.  Who  vonld  haie  w«d  tkil 
then  that  halt  been  to  me  so  lief  and  dear,  nl 
tlion  art  named  a  noble  kmebl.  and  w«dd 
betray  me  fur  the  riobee  of  the  (wind.  BM 
DOW  (to  aicain  liithtty.  for  thv  lone  tarryin:  pat- 
Ifth  me  in  greiit  jpopardv  of  luv  life,  for  I  lisn 
laken  cold.  And  bnl  if  thou  d„  now  aa  I  hil 
tile-,  if  ever  I  may  sve  thee.  I  shall  sUt  th* 
with  mine  onn  hands,  for  thon  wonldest  fur  Df 
rich  sword  see  me  dead.  Then  im  Bediim 
departt^,  and  went  to  the  sword,  and  B^ilJT 
look  it  np.  and  went  (o  the  water  aide,  aad 
there  he  bound  the  ^rdlc  abont  the  hilts,  mi 
then  he  threw  the  sword  as  far  iota  the  vbIb 
as  lie  niiKhl,  and  tliere  came  an  arm  and  la 
hand  aboye  ihe  water,  and  met  it.  and  caaghl 
it,  and  eo  shook  it  thrioe  and  btaodisbcd.  sad 
then  Tsniahed  away  the  band  with  the  svtud  il 
the  water.  Ss  Sir  BodiierB  came  ataia  to  Iha 
kinic.  and  told  him  uhat  he  saw.  Alas,  aaid 
Ihe  kiira.  help  me  henoe,  for  I  dmd  me  I  ban 
tnrried  urer  lone.  Then  Kr  Bedivere  took  th> 
kiuip  npon  his  back,  and  so  vent  with  him  ta 
that  water  side.  And  when  they  vei«  at  tbs 
water  side,  even  f.ist  by  the  bank  hoTed  ■  liuk 
hanrc,  with  many  fair  ladies  in  it,  and  ■moaf 
them  all  was  a  cineen.  and  all  they  had  blach 
hoods,  and  all  they  wept  and  shriek«l  when 
they  saw  king:  Artbar.  Now  pat  me  into  tba 
bnii^,  said  the  king:  and  so  he  did  softly.  And 
there   received  him  three  queens  with  gmt 

of  their  laps  kii^  Arthur  laid  liia  head,  and  tbea 
that  qneen  said.  Ah.  dear  brother,  why  haie 
ye  tarried  so  lon^  fr^m  nke  ?  Alas,  thia  woand 
on  your  lu-ad  hath  cnntiht  over  much  cold. 
And  ao  then  they  ruwed  from  the  land;  and  St 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


H^dWere  behold  tH  those  ladiiH  go  from  him. 
'Iheii  Sir  Bddivere  criKd,  All,  luy  luril  Artliur. 
w  iuil,  glliJI  bscoine  of  me  now  ye  f[o  fnini  lua, 
aud  leave  me  here  ahiue  smuu^  mine  eneinieg. 
Comfort  thyaelf,  wud  the  kiug,  and  do  na  nail 
KB  thoa  mayeat,  for  in  roe  isnu  tnistforto  tiiiat 
in.  Foi  I  wiU  into  the  vale  of  Acilioo,  to  heal 
ma  of  my  grievoos  wound.  And  if  thou  beiu- 
nerer  more  of  me.  pray  for  my  Buul.  But  evor 
the  qaeeiB  and  iKe  ladies  wept  aud  shrieked, 
that  It  was  pitr  to  hear.  Aiid  Be  twon  an  ^^ir 
SediTera  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  buree,  be 
wept  and  nailrd.  and  so  took  the  forest,  and  ao 
h«  went  all  thut  ni)[ht,  and  in  the  morninK  be 
was  wat«  betwiit  two  hults  hoar  of  a  chapel 
<md  an  hermila^e.* 

;iiH.  Itry  ciaili'd  his  harnui  in  the  iey  cavei. 
efc  '  We  huor  all  the  choi^ea  on  the  vovel  a 
—  BYery  sound  of  it  used  to  ci"*  thu  imiiPMS- 
sion  —  aiid  then,  in  a  moment,  tlie  venw  runa 

Binliren)  comes  [o  the  shore  and  sees  the  gtuut 

And  on  ■  widJen,  Ip  I  the  leTtO  l^ke 
led  iix  loug  glerti4  ii(  tbe  ttiAter  moon. 

ill  \"hieh  the  vnwel  o  in  ite  rhon^  is  nsed  an 
the  vuwel  □  haa  been  oaed  before '  iStonford 
Hr.«ke). 

.'iVJ,  Anil  dropping  biiltr  Iran  agaiml  a  iiru», 

llie  imi  edition  has  'hia  brow.' 

i^.  Likt  loinr  fall-breasted  sman.  Conipars 
■TheDyint;i««Bn.' 

440.  And  on  the  mtre  the  wailing  ditd  mtoii. 
Here  the  ori^nal '  Uorte  d'Artbnr '  rnds. 

Tlie  neit  five  lines  ar«  not  in  the  1K»  edi- 
tion, which  gves  on  Ihtis:  — 


Hti.  Bem  In  ihr  highfst  he  could  rlimb.  The 
IWKI  edition  has  '  E'en,'  for  vliich  the  printer  is 
pmbublf  renponaible.  as  Tennyson  never  asrs  it. 

To  tit  Qucrit.  Thi»  epiloRne  has  not  been 
altered  since  it  lint  nppuared  in  the  '  Lihiat? 
Edition  '  luri-T;!. 

X  Thntr^mevihrraUf  day.  Reterriue  tu  the 
pnblio  t.hwiksgivine  in  Febraury,  1H71.'.  on  the 
recorory  ol  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  typhoid 

12.  TAundrrlrtt  lightmnt/ii  striking  undrr  «p"q, 
rtr.  CongTBtnlaloiy  desputt^bes  by  auhinarine 
ti;letnnt>h. 

14.  T/ial  (rue  Jforlk.  rtr.  When  Mnnitoha 
waa  added  to  the  Dnmininn  nf  (Canada,  c 
pluint  waa  ninde  in  Encland  of  the  coni 
muiutniniBf!  the  cnloninl  rossmirm*  in  N<^li 
America.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  lis'Hia- 
toiT  of  Onr  Own  Times,'  any*:  '  For  umie  Jeara 
a  feelio^  was  spreadine  in  EnRland  whleb  hu- 
Knn  to  nnd  ejEpreanion  in  repeattid  and  very  dia- 
tiuet  ingRestions  that  the  Canadians  bad  better 
b<^o  (n  think  of  luokine  out  fur  ihemaelvea. 
Many  EnElisbmen  complained  of  thia  country 
beia«  expected  to  undertake  the  priutdpal  coat 

I  be  defencee  of  Canada,  and  to  ^uaraut««  her 
irqi  schemes,  especially  when  the  oommei- 


land  V 

20.  The  roar  qf  HoutToamonl.  The  battle  ot 
Waterhw.  The  Chateau  nf  Uoagounmnl,  with 
its  moasive  buildinfia,  ita  gardens  nnd  ulanta- 
tiona.  waa  occupied  by  the  Allies,  and  '  formed 
the  key  to  the  British  poaitiun.'  It  is  cuni- 
put«l  that  'during  the  day  tha  atliiolia  iif 
nearly  i2,fM)  men  were  launched  uguinat  thia 
miniature  fortress.  nutwitbsliuiduiK  which  tlut 
Eon-ison  held  out  to  tlie  last.' 

35.  For  one  to  B'Aom  /  ttiadi  it.  ttr.  Retei- 
rioe  to  the  dedication  ot  the  'Idylla'  tu  the 
memory  of  Prrnue  Albert. 

3S.  Ideal  manhood  cioirJ  in  real  man,  Thia 
line  does  not  appear  in  any  Enidiah  or  Amuri- 
edition  n^  to  the  present  tune  (lKfH)i  hot 


the  "Memoir    (vol.  i 


»  that  the 


poet,  thinking  that  ^perlijuis  he  had  not  mude 
hereal  humanitj  of  the  KinKSufEcien  ' 
> his  epiloh-ue,' inwrted  this  line  'in U 


IK  sufficiently  clear 

line'inlMii.uabiB 

It  i>  probably  ihroueli  mere 

I   (/  MaU€>n 
.._   —   Mnlom   wbi — 
n  Malorye,  Mtileore,  nnd 

A  pwimoiu  hoHty  iliilnifnm  fyitnet. 


,    Littiedale  i|ui>tBl 

Goldw  in  Smith, '  Essays ':  '  As  to  French  uuvels, 
Carlyle  says  of  one  ot  the  moat  famous  of  the 
last  century  that  after  reading  it  yon  onght  to 
woali  aevpii  times  in  Jordonj  hut  after  readinr 
the  French  novels  of  the  present  day,  in  vhioa 
lewdness  is  sprinkled  wilk  aentiniontal  rosewo- 
ter,  and  dcMoriied,  bst  not  disinfcoled,  yaoi 
-washinga  had  better  be  sevanty  times  seven.' 

Page  4r/i.    Ths  First  Qvakiiel. 

Ilie  poem  is  'an  idyll  of  the  hi-arth  inspired 
irith  life:  NeUy  and  Ilarry  ■!«  lifelike  in  tbe 
very  rtspect  in  which  Annie  oud  I'bilip  in 
"Enoch  Arden"  ue  idtulixed.  They  siwnk 
the  rough,  genuine  laugiuge  ot  the  fisherlulk ' 
(Waufh). 

Page  454.    RizPAH. 

A  reviewer  in  '  Uaci.iilhin^  MiiK^riue'  tor 

January,  1M81,  seysiif  ilii    i \     it"   mimjiI 

inlyrietormofaweii.l  .'       '  ■  ..!  un,!- 

new,  this  poem ia  un<i'.i:<  '  ~..i>  ^ 

work.    An  old  woiiiiii'  i.  rl,u 

same  time  trembliuL'  il-:  i  •■     "it   >' lii> 

baa  come  to  vitat  lier  Imw  ixr  Lim  l:.i<l  \,mi; 
ntto  been  buns  in  chuiiia,  uuul'I  iIh  u'-d  Inns 
ot  England,  for  robbing  tlie  m»l;  Itow  1>»  bad 
done  It  not  in  wiokedneBa  but  in  i«i.'l>  l<'u,n('»i. 
bat  how  her  plea  to  that  effect  liad  avuil-il  biiii 
nothing;  how,  when  ahe  had  gxine  t<i  visit  him 
in  prison,  she  hud  becui  forced  from  him  by  the 
juler,  with  his  cry  of  "  mother,  mother  1 "  ring- 
ing in  her  ears:  how  the  mime  cry  mail  aftar- 
wnrdn  in  her  brain  while  she  la^  bound  and 
beaten  in  a  madlionaa;  and  how.  when  she  was 
at  last  set  free,  she  nsed  tu  steal  oat  on  slormy 


Bigbta.  Hnd  nther  to^stliBr  hi*  baaas  from  be- 
Tiiri'''  tfca  gulowa,  bdciI  aha  had  ntbuad  Umip 
«Ta»  CO*  aad  bwitd  (Imm  m  «MMMnl«d 

ill^iiMMtiiiil  r»fll 

■h,  wM<ih JLtm  th> 

iw'lorOatabKlBBl, 
^„ _  n  In  vhiek  InsnwoQ 

'  hu  brokea  on  the  world  wlA  •  Mw  tWgUi 
aad  apUndor.'  and  '  haa  aaUarad  ■  naw  npn- 
tation.'  The  writer  adds:  '  Of  tUi  aaUoiulune 
prodtictiiiQ  it  baa  been  wid  that,  were  all  tiie 
nat  af  l)ie  author's  works  dtairojed,  tbii  alone 
would  at  oBce  place  him  aroonc  the  tint  of 
tlie  vorid'i  piMta.  iinch  was  the  rerdict  pro- 
moMad  bj^  Mr.  Swinbnnie.  It  baa  alt  bis 
■haiaatarialia  gtatnAf^  and  not  mncb  of  his 

^i  ariaraBBBBf^badoQe  juslice  tabjqao- 
f  HoMj  b«t  ve  &•*•  BiBd  thera  with  no  f nrtbeT 
.  and  Aaa  to  MiMta  baldir  tfae  osdiBB  of  tha 
poM**  nUMl.  Vor  Ui  mUIm  twWnort  of 
VtorllNbdK^Md  «fct  Mn>  rf  b  p>- 

to  ™Riipah."  TbU'  fact  mm,  wa  MOMin, 
V  acomated  for  b^  th*  Wt»M  Brtan  of  th« 
Bnbject.  Of  all  tlia  affeoliBB  ef  faaaaa  m- 
cure  ihnt  an  leaat  aabjeet  to  flimco,  «iA*r  bi 
the  war  o(  Danlraotioo  or  danl^mMt,  ia  tbo 
^aaiiH)  of  mother  for  oHld,  It  aalca  laaat  aid 
oitber  from  faith  or  reaaoTL  And  aomethin^ 
maj  bo  s.-iid  of  fhe  thfw  olhpr  poelm  that  we 
have  oiHOfiat^d  with  "  Kiii).'ih '*  [-The  l^lrst 
Quarrel  ■  '  Th.-  Nc.rtb«m  Oobbl-r/  and  '  The 
Village  Wife '1.  Theie  three  deal  all  of  them 
with  the  life  ui  the  common  people,  and  touoh 
Diir  feelinKS  and  Brinoiplea  in  their  rndcKt  and 
Impleittorm.    They  take  iia  belim  the  reach 


elude,  tbev 


aith  or  pUlnanphy:  and  the; 


iTm.Mr.  T«t, 


t.  the  problen 


i  of  bna 


For  the  aiifni^Iion  of  the  tilta  of  'Riipah,' 
see  2  Samoel.  iii.  1-14. 

y oe  T.  Tke  nmk  af  tht  rkain.  It  was  foi^ 
Ri-rly  the  oiutom  in  England  to  baogr  the  bodi» 
af  certain  malt^factoTS  in  chaina  after  eie<nition. 
The  bodiH  of  pirates  were  «u  hanged  on  the 
banks  of  the  lliames. 

■M.  Thru  had  amvrd  in  wa  ti'lt.  For  the  use 
of  '  ndc,'  compare  '  Comas,    lOUtJ :  ~ 


Pace  WT..     Tnr.  N'oFtTBKRN  Cobrlkr. 

■  The  Reneral  lioea  >.f  ihe  N.>tlhert.  Cobblpr'n 
pnaition  are  tbe  nune  .-it  of  many  reformed 
aiinkerB,  bat  no  one  but  himaelf  ooold  bore  ut 


the  bottle  Dp  in  lbs  window,  ot  dedand  M 
hw  would  take  it  with  him  after  death.  Uit 
None  warrior  his  swonl.  before  the  ikna' 
(Htopford  Brooke). 

LituR.     Tht  line.     Theeqtutor. 

1^.  IcoHtd/tUitandciuitp.ar.  liepaitMl 
pat  new  aolea  to  old  bonts  and  sbocs.  Sliiiv 
spearenwa  'fettle'  onee,  in  'KomeoaDdJaSs^' 


where  it  nieau  to  prepare,  make  read;. 

Itj.     I^ither'iS.     That  is.  slipped. 

'S).  Sloiipr  doipn  i'  (A<  iwtad.  Sadjob 
dovn  in  U.e  slilab. 

2t:.  ^Kniirm'd  os<f  tmlled.  Qawed  wl 
•cntched. 

32.      Wear'd  it  o'  Honor.    Spent  it  fv  Itfa*. 

53.     AUina  trw.     All  in  *  Anster. 

7>4,    Snaffgv-    Snappish,  iU-tempered. 

ion.     Fedi.     Triui;  uaed  bj^haketpeaRvr- 

110.  A  codlin.  A  oodline,  or  nnripe  snile. 
Compare  '  Twelfth  NiRht.'i.  5,  ItlT^  'acu^ 
when  't  is  almost  an  apple.' 

Page«».    TbeBbtbMgk. 

Line  91.  Hai'ing  tiat  vtiAt'a  Iter  mai.  Oc. 
'  Womb '  is  here  lued  in  its  orieiaal  kb«  uI 
belly.  Compare  Witlif's  Hible.Xuke,  k.  Ue 
'And  he  ooreitide  to  SUe  his  wombe  of  ibtttl- 


aaya:  '  What  bseame  of  the  Bneim  ^tn  St 

Rtchatdt  di«lh.  dineta  report  diuenly.  but  ibo 


fithin  fewe  rf 


Iher 


9  after 


e(ro: 


North-west,  that  all  the  Fleet  was  diipenwl. 
asweU  tbe  Iiutian  Fleet,  which  were  Ihro  eooie 
vnto  them,  as  all  the  ivst  of  the  Armada,  which 
attended  their  aiinall;  of  Trbieh  funneeH 
aayle,  toeether  with  tbe  Bfutiigt,  and  in  bar 
two  handred  Spa-nyarils,  were  cast  away  ippn 
the  De  of  S.  XfidiatU;  lo  it  plewed  them  to 
honour  the  bnriall  ut  that  renuwoed  f^hip  the 
Ervrnffr.  not  suffering  her  to  perrisfa  alone.  f« 
the  Kreat  hocoar  shee  atcluned  in  her  life  time' 

Paee'161.    Tbk  SiBTBim. 

Line  91.  Late  LlaKhfris.  In  NorUi  Wafc* 
Compare  '  The  Golden  Yuat ' :  — 


Tbe  lakes  are  Llyn  Podam  and  Urn  Peris;  ht 
th«y  are  often  called  the  '  Llanberu  Lakes.* 

111.  OfourNneFureH.  An  ancient  nrd 
huutine  deraeane.  extendioK  westward  frina 
Niuthamiiton  Water.  There  am  aboitt  140 
aqnare  miles  in  the  diotnet,  Utile  more  than 
two  thirds  nf  which  now  belon(-:i  tii  Ibe  eiown. 

IIT.  Mv  Kotalind  in  diiM  Ardfi,.  The  aUa- 
■ion  to  '  M  Yon  Like  It ' !«  ob.iomi. 

Pae«4fl.^    Thb  Vili_4<!eWi«. 

Ijne  t!l.  Can  iha  till  Buy  karm  on  'id.  laitt 
AIltheEneliabeif"'  '    ' 


f^pw  467  to  476 
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86s 


64. 


Jlie  ^Otute.    That  is,  the  poorhouse:  a 
colloquial  use  of  the  word  in  Kn^Iand. 

80.  n'kiU  wP  the  maay.  That  is,  with  tlie 
UoMoma  of  the  white  hawthorn.  See  note  on 
*Tlie  MiUer's  Daughter.*  line  13().  All  the 
£iiicliali  editions  hare  '  Maiiy  *  in  the  preiicut 


MM.  Fur  he  cd'd  'i«  ^erse  Billy-rough-un,  For 
1m  ealled  his  horse  Belleroohon.  Similarly,  the 
name  of  the  warship  Bellerophon  is  said  to 
tiA^e  been  corrupted  by  the  sadors  into  '  Billy- 


i^K  Siver  the  mou*d$  rattled  down  w;>o*  poor 
9wti  Squire  T  the  wood.  Howsoever  (however) 
th«  moald  (earth)  rattled  down  on  the  poor  old 
Squire*8  coffin. 

iU7.  lletfyor  Miss  Hannie  thf^  heldest  hes  now, 
ttCm  Tliis  is  the  reading  of  the  English  editions; 
but  elsewhere  in  the  poem  we  have  *  Miss  An- 
nie '  and  *  es '  (for  *'  as  *;  except  in  the  preceding 
tine,  where  it  is  misprinted  *  as.' 

121.  Huager-mugaer  th*^  lived.  They  lived 
in  a  slovenly  way  (Century  Diet.).  The  word, 
whether  as  nonn  or  adjective,  often  means  in 
nriTMy  or  secrecy.    Compare  *  Hamlet/  iv.  5. 

sod  we  hare  done  but  irreenly, 
In  bugRsr^inugger  to  inter  hinu 

12B.  Boomlin*  by.  Rumbling  by  (in  his 
eoeeh). 

Page  468.    In  the  Chiij>ren's  Hohpital. 

Line  10.  Drenched  with  the  hellish  oorali.  A 
dmg,  also  known  as  *  woorali  *  and  '  cuniri  *  (or 
'  enrmra*),  extracted  from  the  Strychnos  tor  if rr  a. 
It  acts  hy  parslyxing  the  nerves  of  motion  with- 
out impairing  the  sensibility.  It  is  used  by 
the  South  American  Indians  for  poisoning  their 
arrows.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  practice 
of  TiTiseetion  for  purposes  of  physiologicil  in- 
vestigation. Tennyson  evident  Iv  sympathized 
with  the  criticisms,  not  whollv  groundlc««s, 
which  have  been  urged  agaiitst  it,  and  which 
have  led  in  England  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
lestiicling  and  regulating  it. 

Page  470.   Dedicatory  Porx  to  the  Pki>*- 

CSM  AUCE. 

Line  7.  Thy  soldier-brother'* s  bridal  oranqe- 
Uoom^  etc.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaugtit, 
was  married  at  Windsor,  on  the  I'Uh  of  March , 
1879,  to  Lomse-Marguerite,  Princess  of  Prussia. 

Page  470.    The  Defence  op  Lucknow. 

Line  20.  The  brute  bullet.  The  s«*nseless 
ballet;  antithetical  to  the  sentient  *  bmin.' 

25.  Mine  f  yes,  a  mine  !  Sir  James  Outram, 
describing  the  sie^pK,  says :  '  I  am  aware  of  no 
parallel  to  our  series  of  mines  in  modfm  war. 
Twenty-ooe  shafts,  agim^gating  two  hundrtnl 
feet  in  depth,  and  •fJlU  fe«'t  of  gidlery  have  been 
executed.  The  enemy  advanced  twenty  mines 
againet  the  palacen  and  outposts  *  of  th«>He  they 
exploded  thn*e  which  causfnl  us  loss  of  life,  and 
two  which  did  no  injury;  seven  have  been  blown 
ia^  and  out  of  seven  others  the  enemy  have  Ih>«*ii 
driven  and  their  gsilleries  taken  possesiiion  of 
by  oar  miners.* 

Plage  472.    Sir  .John  Oldtastlr. 

Line  5.    Scribbled  or  carved  upon  tke-pitiltu 


stone.  Like  the  carvings  by  prisoners  of  state 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  tlie  Beauchomp 
Tower  in  the  Tower  of  I^indon. 

Ki.  The  proud  Archbishop  Arundtl.  Thomas 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  zealous 
persecutor  of  the  Lollards. 

1*».     liara.    Bread  (Welsh). 

2<).  Vailing  a  sudden  eytlid.  The  *  vailing '  is 
the  obs<ilete  word  meaning  to  lower  or  let  fall. 

21.  Dim  Saesntg.  No  English;  that  is,  I  do 
not  speak  English. 

24.  Not  Uast  art  thou,  thou  little  Btthiehem, 
etc.    See  Micah,  v.  2. 

2<).  Little  Lutterworth.  Lutterworth,  the 
parish  in  Lcicestcrsliiro  of  which  Wiclif  was 
rector. 

77.     Sir  Hogtr  Arton.    A  prominent  I/ollard. 

7H.  litverUy.  .lolm  <if  Beverley,  who  was 
martyred  January  11»,  141:M4. 

79.    Thy  two  witn*si*ts.    S»e  Revelation,  xi.  3. 

M.  Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword,  #^•.  Henry 
V.  The  poet  seems  here  to  identify  the  siieaker 
with  the  Sir  John  Oldcastle  who  appears  as 
one  of  Prince  Honr^'*s  w  ild  conii>aiiionB  in  the 
old  play  of  *  Tlie  Famous  Victories  of  Henry 
tlic  Fifth/  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his 

*  Henry  IV.'  and  'Henry  V.;'  and  it  is  weU 
known  that  *  Sir  John  Oldcastle  '  was  originally 
the  name  of  FalstafF  in  the  '  Henry  IV."  plays. 
The  dramatist  changed  the  name  to  avoid  of- 
fending the  Protestants  and  gratifj'ing  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  See  the  epih>gue  to  *2  Heni^ 
IV.* :  '  FalstaiT  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  al- 
ready a*  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions;  for 
(Mdcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.' 
Fuller,  in  his  *  Church  History  '  ilib.  iv.),  wiys: 

*  Stage  p<H.*ts  Imve  themselves  been  very  ImiM 
with,  and  others  very  nierrv  at,  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whom  ihey  have  fancied  a 
boon  companion,  a  jovial  rovster.  and  yet  ac<iw- 
ard  to  boot.  .  .  .  The  best  is.  Sir  John  Falstaff 
hath  relieved  the  memorv  of  Sir  J(»hn  OUlcastle, 
and  of  late  is  substituteci  biiir<Nin  in  his  place.' 

W.     Or  Amurath  of  the   Knst.    A   Turkish 
Sultan.     Comimre  '  li  Henr>-  IV.'  v.  2.  4S:  — 
This  U  tlie  Kiiplifili.  mit  tlii>  Tiirki**)!  lourt; 
Not  A  III  II  rath  an  Aiuuratb  ■uccei'da, 
But  Harry  Harry. 

l.W.  Sylrestrr.  Sylvester  II.,  who  became 
P<>pe  A.  1).  •.»'.»'.♦. 

riig<»  47J».    CoLUMM^s. 

When  (^olnmbus  returned  to  San  Domiiupo 
on  his  thinl  expedition,  the  colony  was  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  Thiii^  went  fnun  Imd  to 
worse,  and  the  Spanish  nioiiarchs  S4*nt  an  otK<*er 
of  thi>  rojTAl  houwhold,  Francis  de  BubailiUa, 
to  make  investigations,  with  authority  to  send 
ba<>k  to  S}iain  *  any  cav.uliers  or  other  iienMiiiH' 
whom  he  thought  pro|M*r.  It  is  not  prolwble 
that  the  intention  w:is  to  include  Coliiinbns  in 
the  list  of  p«>n«oiis  subject  tti  arrest:  but  liuba- 
dilla.  Sfsm  after  his  arrival  in  the  iHland.  put 
th<»  frn>at  adniinil  in  cliaiiH,  and  sent  him  to 
Spnin.  w!i«T«*  li«"  arrive«|  in  Novfnils'r,  I4!*?'. 

Line  IS.  Thr  gnat  *  Laudamus.*  'ilie  7* 
Dt  um. 

25.  The  Dragon* s  Mouth,    The  name  (i?ccca 


866 

drt  Dra^)  which  Colambas  ease  to  a  cliaowl 
bt^twtwu  thu  iidaad  of  Tricidad  and  the  main- 
Uod  of  Suocli  America. 

9i.  The  itouHlain  qf  tie  World.  The  '  Moun- 
tain of  Adam,'  or  ■MoDntaiii  of  tho  G«i*,' 
thn  liichest  peak  in  Ccylnn.  on  itte  luiuuiil  of 
trhich  the  pnnc  of  Buddha's  foot  ia  suppused  to 
ba  visible. 

46.  Sim  David  talPd  Ihi  htat-mt  a  hidt,  a 
tcTd.    Se«  IWine.  dv.  2. 

18.  tiome  citfd  old  Latianliai.  An  enuuent 
ChriatiaQ  AtJthor^  vho  floariabed  iuirly  in  the 
4th  ccntnrr.  The  lit  sdition  of  hu  Korkn.  one 
of  the  oldeat  of  printed  books,  -aaa  biiiuglit  out 


cnlW  Athbm 


■  din  e: 


lnI4G5. 


a  Dame  of  the 


74.     Gaaitalii 
&nt  island  diKUvcred  bj  CofiunboB. 

107.  The  beltifig  a-alfof  CamhalH.  tit.  The 
royal  i«idence  of  Ibe  Khnn  of  Cathay.  Cotu- 
pare  Miltoii, '  Paradise  Loet,' li.  3ti8: '  Cambaln. 


a  the  fartfaeat  inch  of  A*ia, 

Lriiiic  yon  the  leogth  of  Presler  Jiihn'a  foot.' 

ItT.  Uai^'drntframHitpaniBlti.  Thename 
which  Colnmboa  gova  to  the  khuid  of  Hay ti. 

1'25.  Famieca,  MV  Nafit  tmemg  at  tAn'r  eomi. 
Juan  Itodripies  faaneu,  >  Hsoted  Spaniah 
prelate,  who  (ullrd  CohnnliDi  a  riwoiiary  and 
treated  him  with  pnairtaiU  maUgBitj. 

136.  BoradUU.  Tba  FnnoiMo  de  Boba^lU 
menttODMl  abtrre. 

144.  Veraina.  A  pmiiuMt  of  New  Oranada 
in  e»Dth  Amerim. 

IMO.  TAe  Cala/oni'oB  Mliuiritr.  Bemanlo 
Buil  iBoyle).  a  Benedictine  monk,  acconline  tj 
the  best  anthoritica  (nut  a  Minorite,  or  Fran- 
eincan).  who  voa  e^nt  bv  the  Pups  to  the  lu-w 
Indies  in  June,  W.^.  aa  apoalolinU  vicar.  Me 
hated  Colniubus,  liui  there  seems  lo  be  no  evi- 
dence that  he  uronmuniVutnf  him. 

2U6.     Colan.    The  Spanish  form  of  '  Colom- 


ThH  cry  of  the  bat,  which  in  England 
larly  caUed  ■  flittemiouse '  (tluttering-monaei, 
'  fliekermoDse.'   or    '  flindertnotiK.'      Cnnipaie 
B"n  Jonsoo,  'Sad  Shepherd,'  ii.  ":  '  And  giddj 

•a\.  Thev  almost  Ml  an  eaci  'oth€j:'  This  idi-il, 
whivh  occuis  so  oflen  in  the  poem,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  old  lefrend. 

4M.  The  <n«itiM  n/  Finn.  Finn,  the  son  of 
C«maL  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  heroea 
of  HDCtent  Ireland.  Fe  was  commander  of  the 
Feni.  or  '  Feni  of  Erin,'  a  sort  of  staudinc  army 
nkfuntained  by  the  monarch  for  the  sapport  of 
the  throne.  Each  proTince  had  its  own  soldiers 
under  a  local  captain,  but  all  «eT«  nedi-r  one 
coTiinuindHF-in-cbief.  Finn  was  efjuallj  brave 
and  sneacioUB.  His  (oreBiEht  i™,  indeed,  so 
eiimonUnarT  that  the  peoiile  believed  it  to  he 
a  pretematural  p(l,  and  a  legend  was  invented 
to  acoonnt  for  it.    He  trai  killed  at  a  place 


.'■.'•.  Jlie  ItU' of  Frviu.  The  poet  tKST bm 
eot  ihe  hint  of  this  island  (ram  the  '  isIb  c4  a- 
toiiicatinc  winp-truita"  in  Ihe  Celtic  ulr,  M 
the  rich  details  of  the  piolui«  are  all  his  vvl 

■  I.  Tial  undersea  ulf.  The  deaoqiiiea b* 
is  di^velofied  from  the  umnle  statemeiit  is  rbt 
old  le|;ratd  that  '  they  cotiJd  aee.  faeHatb  dt 
clear  water,  a  beoatif  ol  conntJy,  with  bbj 
mansions  surrounded  by  emv«  and  wvai^ 
So  far  froia  betU([  tempted  tn  dive  <1nwB  ta  lU 
place,  the  si^ht  of  '  an  ani 
rible '  which  uifests  it  tnakt 
Ihey  may 

monster,  on  .ccounE  of  th< 
the  water;  but  after  math 
they  g«t  acroea  it  safetv.' 

10.^     TlitJaieo/lke'IhalUTcmm. 

not  read  the  old  lale.  I  shonld  hare  caid  ilm 
this  qnaint  and  wild  coneepiioD  Dual  ksn 
tKen  taken  from  it:  bnt,  thonEh  it  Hen  ■> 
thomn^ly  like  a  Celtic  fancy,  there  it  antkiiv 
in  the  lecend  that  ooold  have  (UfEsHtnl  it. 

11,'i.  Ha-ra  Brendan.  One  of  the  bum  b 
mous  of  the  ancient  Celtic  leceods  is  that  sf 
■The  Voyage  of  Saint  BreudKa.'  nDdnlaba 
in  the  siith  centsry.  Be  wt  nut  ftmn  Eeny, 
tailed  u-estward  into  the  Atlantic,  and.  is  sum 


"K^^ 


Their  aid  CTi^.  seaimriAn  sfU.     Til 


Tbe  wiDdi  of  lUrdi 
Page   484.    To  in 


.  Bev.  W.  H.  Biioo»- 


11.  Out  tindlier.  Iruttirr  Jagnrt.  TheaD* 
non  to  '  Aa  Ynu  Like  It '  needs  no  ^xptauatiDiL 

Page  4S4.    MotrrmtoBO. 

Line  13,  Ortal  THrnogora  !  Or  Tienaaan 
thi.  native  name  of  Montenecro. 

PuRB  4S8.     To  E,  Fmr,BBAij., 

iJnelS.  Yoir  tahU  of  Pfidiagarai.  For  the 
allusion  to  the  vegetarianism  of  the  old  pbi- 
loaopher.  hnsed  on  the  dortrine  of  mrtempiy- 
chosis.  compare  '  Twelfth  Night.'  ir.  2.  bi:  — 


What  li  tlM  Epinli 


rt  soul  of  DOT  BTUdam  migbt  btjij 

ukeit  Uhki  ot  Ml  trpfaiian  f 

k  oofaly  Dl  tlae  saal,  sad  ao  ■■( 


NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


For  the  pmit's  account  of  the  Tegetwian 
divBiD,  aee  tha  '  Memoir,'  v<^.  ii.  p.  »1T.  Tbe 
vkit  to  Pitxeerald  vbb  niBdu  in  \sn. 

Id.  Alhing  rnntied.  fSee  '  Measims  for  Mea- 
mre.'  i.  4.  'M:  'I  huld  you  sb  a  tiling  enakied 
and  aaiiiEed.' 

2H.     OfKahcel  hagenisB.    See  Nnlnbera,  xili. 


My    , 


Hall 


LlH^ 


T™nj««i. 

PBKe4«l.     TlBEdlA?. 

Line  9.  Mu  ion,  L'»ed  in  a  familiar  Gl^nra- 
tive  -way.  iuBnu^ceua.  '•hom  lie  addnmai  bu- 
low.  was  the  Hon  of  Cnwn,  and  dirvctl.*  de- 
^pnd(<d  from  Cadniua.  who  had  utfi^nded  Area 
(Mbtbi  by  kiUine  tha  dragon  K"B''>l>iie  ^  upring 
snored  to  the  god. 

25.    Subjictf'l  lo  ihf  H'liconian  rittgr.,    'Snb- 

i'ected'   IB    ufled   in  ita  etymological   aeiise  of 
f  ing  below. 

3S.  Thrre  in  a  ttfrft  olitr-gladr  I  «oir,  etc. 
Tba  description  of  the  poddeM  in  nowine  in- 
ferior to  that  i)f  the  name  eoddera  and  her 
ooinpsniim  deitins  in  'CEnoDe.' 

W.  Thf  snjiifhviU  lowiTt  and  gain.  Tlie 
waUs  of  TheWn-ae  to  the  music  of  Amphion's 
harp,  HB  those  of  Troy  to  Apollo's.     Compare 


I<r>.  Find  the  gaU  U  bolud.  and  Ikt  matlfr 
gonf.     For  the  ligiire.  compare  "The  Deserted 

Page  405.    Dran-ATR. 

Line  31.     Jn  fht  Hrec 
in.     The  ISSl  reading     _    

T.I.     Tho' glory  and  »haiBt  dt/ing ...  

rtc.    Tlie  IN81  reading  va^:   '  Tho'  name  and 
fame  dying  ont,'  etc. 

PnKeSOl.    To-MoKFOW. 

Line  31.  The  ithilr  a  ihr  ma}i.  All  the  Enc- 
liah  edition*  haTe  '  May; '  bat  [  have  no  doubt 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  bloHoma  of  the 
white  hawthorn,  ■■  in  "The  Village  Wife.' 
line  Sn,     See  note  on  that  paosiure. 

AS.  The  SatitiuKh  uAaU.  The  S»ion  (Eng- 
lish) wheat. 

Page  SOS.    PRDLonmtTo  Gemf.iui.  Hahi.f.t. 

Line  G.  Yim  enmt.  and  look'tl.  and  inred  thf 
view.  ele.  Tlie  *lvv  from  tho  poet's  lammeT 
remdence  at  Aldworth. 

2H.  Tel-d-Kebir.  A  i-illage  in  Ixrwer  Egypt, 
sbont  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Cairo.  Here,  on 
the  13th  nf  ScnUmber,  1W(2.  the  English  undir 
Geneml  Wolwley  digested  the  Egyptian  insnr- 
geiita  under  Ambi  Pasha,  whose  EUrrsnder  soon 
followed. 

Page  GO!i.  The  CttAtiaB  or  rax  Heatt 
Brioadb  at  Bai.aci^va. 


i4-i:i.    nvmo»ds 


Dom  ths  hiU  iJoRly  tlioDBod>  o(  ttanluii 
Unw  to  Ibn  viOlsy,  uul  luUlcil  st  lut  un  U 
With  h  wing  pUBb*d  due  1q  tlifl  Ult,  sod  * 


Thro'  1]|«  gro.t  my  i1u|k!  .K  ni-u, 
And  lie  wbHJ'il  U>  ubrc,  hi-  brM  III 
Uk-  u)  Engllilinuui  tlutre  and  Ihrn; 


45.  'Lott  are  the  galiant  three  hundred  e/ 
fIrorUU't  Hrigade!'  Originally,  'the  callanl 
three  hundred,  tbe  Heavy  Brigade!'  In  the 
preceding  line,  'whispering'  was  ■  nmlttriug.' 

*).  '  Lost  one  and  all !  '  were  the  tfordi.  This 
hne  and  the  next  were  not  in  the  first  leision. 

(ill.    Ihoiit  it  in  mild  diamay.   Not  in  the  first 

ti6.  And  all  the  Brigade.  Origiiially,  'the 
Heayy  Brigade' 

Page  51(1.     Epimnjdf. 

Jrrne.  The  name,  which  b  the  Greek  word 
for  '  pence,'  is  in  keeping  with  the  character. 

IJoe  14.  Or  Trade  re-Jrain  the  Pou'm.  etc. 
Tho  hyphen  is  aijparently  Intended  to  call  atl.'U- 
tion  to  the  derivation  of  're-fmin'  from  the 
late  Latin  r^rtnare,  to  bridle  or  hold  in  >vith 
a  bit  (/rcTiHmt. 

IT.    Sell.    Elsewhere  the  poet  uses  the  form 


4S.    '  I  u-ill  unlet,'  laid  he,  etc.    See  ] 
(i.  1.  35,  3fi);  — 

Qood  il  ma  lyrldi  ntibu  Insnes, 


mortal  as  ny  amn.    That  is,  by  finsllc  oblil< 

rd;  njiparently  supgeatsa  by  Ovid's 
t  lapidem  non  vi  sed  saepe  ctLdendo.' 


ingthe  r 


Page  511.     ToVn 

The  ftUuaions  to  the  •  ^neid,'  the  '  Georgica,' 
and  cf^rtnin  '  Eclngiieii '  need  no  ejcplanntinn. 

Line  3.  He  that  tang  the  H'orki  and  Dayi, 
HeHod. 

in.  The  Northern  Island  mndcr'don'-tfrom  all 
the  haman  racr.  Compare  the  first  '  Eclogue,' 
67:  'Etpenilns  toto  dirisos  orbe  Britaimoa.' 

Pa^  613.     ElABLT  Spbiko. 

Ijne  1!).  The  iBoadi  aiUi  lining  airs.  Ori' 
ginally.  '  by  living  aira.' 

33.  A  glram  from  yonder  ctUi.  Originnlly, 
*  froine  gleam/ etc. 

Page  514.  Fraler  Ave Algut  Vale.  The  LalJn 
quotations  in  the  poem  nre  fram  CatnllDH,  the 
'Frater  ave  atijne  vale'  being  the  end  of  his 
lament  for  the  lees  of  his  brother  (101.1(1). 

Page  514.    Helek's  Tower. 

Line  4.    Mdher'i  love  in  leUer'd  gold.    The 


oiginsl  reading  loD  tbt  tower  and  id  '  Good 
Wonls'}  was:  'Mother's  Ion  encrmTed  in 
EOld.'  In  the  'Tire«ii«'  Tolnroe  'uoemied' 
«u  phaneed  (a  "engrav'n.'  The  t"*™"'  read- 
Wwu  Hduplad  in  1889. 

The  reading  in  the  Sth  lias  tra*  orifnnally 
'  to  last  so  itiag,'  changod  in  the  '  Tmsiaa '  vot- 

Page  Gl.\    Hahos  Ali.  Roi^hd. 
The  venioD  of  this  sane  in  tits  'Examiner* 
vaaasfoUowa:- 
nm  drink  a  benUh,  this  KlaaD  Di(bt, 

A  bsalch  to  KigUnd,  arer;  mn; 
^bst  DUB  ^«  the  best  cosnupoUle 

Vbe  lorei  Us  iwUn  cenntrv  Iwt. 
Hh  Frsedoa'i  oak  tor  enr  lin 

with  itroiMf  Ufs  t»m  du  to  dij; 
Xbit  BSB  'sOs  true  CansBrrstln 

Who  lops  ths  nooldsr'd  bnach  tvi;. 
HsudssU  roothJ  1 

Ood  the  Qnal'i  boM  mnifi 
Ts  ttila  (nat  tmam  olTncdo 


rq  drink,  mf  frtsods^ 


Hearsn  giurd  tb«m  fr 


■Iss  ten  oar  ntt  tUi^i 


Wtist  beiltli  (o  Pnim.  U  Fi 


III  lire,  te  bins,  tha  hopn  of 


Ioll(lrtthT 
BntMihTlm 

^Bds  _.      

T^  our  Krest  kfosmsD  of  tbe  West,  m;  rrlsnd*, 
And  tZie  fnst  puds  o(  GngUnd,  ronnd  sad  nnmd. 

O  liH.  Dor  strtKir  AtUotlc  sons, 

When  nr  SKSiiut  oar  f  rwdom  spring  1 
O  SEMsk  to  Bqnips  Uinmgh  jear  ITQas  I 

Asf  OM  bs  BBderstooS  t^  ktes. 
Ton  Biist  BM  nil  SIB  QnesD  w(£  those 

Tlist  wtsta  to  keep  tkijr  vse|4*  loubE 
On  tresdoB's  (oe«  srs  bsr  loss, 

Bbs  conprebends  the  nee  AenileL 
Hsndi  all  round  t 

Oed  lbs  tyrant's  oaoss  CDohnnd  I 
Id  out  di«r  klnamcn  ol  (he  West,  Dj  friends. 

Aibd  lbs  greet  oanss  ol  riiswhMii.  iihiimI  siiiI  llmiiil 


Pagnjitlajil 
e:  that  u  Hi 


AU  the  reprints  (no  .       .. 

■  Memoir.'  wtiioti  has  '  the  tyrant's '  . 
(taiua.  and  '  great  kinsmen '  in  the  IsstJ  sis 
more  or  Jen  inaccnratv.  Only  ibe  first  nssa 
of  this  tecwon  sppeais  in  the  prtaent  asc 
which  was  writ(en  to  be  sang  by  Mr.  ^alll!n, 
at  Mt.  Jamea's  Halt.  Loiulon.  on  the  Qobhi 
birthday.  May  2*.  19K!. 

The  iith  line  then  had  '  larger '  for  '  (DM- 
eer.'  and  the  II  th  line  had  '  Uu  enaL'sstkc 
in  Ihe  llth  line  of  the  other  two  sUnss. 

This  nev  version  as  printed  in  the  '  Tirrn' 
Tolnme  had  '  tma  CosntopoUie  '  and  '  bet  Cm 
aerratiie.'     In  1809  it  took  iD  present  form. 

Page  516.     Freedom. 

Line  3.     TAi  piliar'd  Part/if 
printed  (vithoat  authority,  aa  Lord 
told  me)  *  the  colomn'd  PartheniHL' 

1T-3II.  0/  KnouUdgt/iuiHg  diut  nfl  ilau, 
etc.     This  stauia  iras  not  in  the  poem  aiSnt 

21.  iCAo  vef.  likt  Natwt,  e«e.  Ontiasl^, 
'  Who,  like  great  Nature.'  eU.  The  iieit  Sis 
had  'our  Human  8tar.' 

Page  Slii.    Poets  ako  thub  Bnojoom- 

Line  6.  Advitrr  qf  tht  nlarwin  jmJtt'i 
lay.     See  Honu«.  '  Ar»  Poetica,' 388. 

8.  Catullat.  arioK  dead  aongiliT  mbv  Ab 
Lcahia's  sparrow. 

Page  51T.     LociULET  Kau.  Sutt  ThM 

For  a  long  raviaw  of  the  poom  br  Mr.  V.  t 
Oladilone,  see  'The  KineleentJi  CeBtny'  (ft 
January.  IHx;.  In  the  closim;  paivraph  thets 
is  n  reference  to  a  prltieuiui  in  the  SpecUlw' 
(of  De«nilwr  18,  ISMji  ■  bearing  the  aipmofi 

a  tme  eqantion.  between  ^e  two  "LuckalpT 
Halls:  "  the  warmer  pictnre  due  to  the  ampli 
Titality  of  the  prophpt's  youth,  and  the  colder 
one  not  less  due  to  the  stinted  viialiiy  of  his 
age.'  I  add  a  portion  of  the  article  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  allndes:  - 

'  The  critics  hitherto  here  done  no  jostiM  to 
Tennvaon's  "  I^ksley  Hall."  if,  indeed,  thrr 
have  caretiilly  re.id  it.  We  Tentnrf  to  ssy  that 
it  is  at  least  as  fine  a  pietuFe  of  a^e  reviexiM 
thepbonomenaof  llFe.and  reviewing  them  witli 
an  in.*nght  impossible  to  jnnfh  ititA  a.!!  that 
threateos  man  with  defesi 
though  of  course  without  any  of  that  il 
sible  eiasrioiCy  ot  feeliite  which  shows  eves 
by  the  very  wildness  and  tomnlt  of  Its  despair 
that  despair  is,  fur  it,  altiinatelv  iminssible;  u 
Tennyson's  earlier  poem  wae  of  youth  pavion- 
otely  resenting  the  failure  of  its  fiist  triRhl 
hi'pe,  and  yet  utterly  unable  to  repress  tha 
"  promise  and  potency  "  of  its  buoyant  ntalitr. 
The  difference  between  the  "  LooksleT  Hall^' 
of  Tennyson's  early  poems  ood  the  "  Larksley 
HoII  "  of  hia  latent  is  this—  that  in  the  f 
all  the  melanoholy  is  attributiHl  t 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


a  the  man,  a  result  of  ebbinp  TitnlitT, 
iaeU  by  the  fuilare  of  knowledKe  uid 
1  cope  with  the  moral  horrors  which 
e  has  brought  lo  liffht,  while  the  set- 
it  that  aieUDcboly  u  ti>  be  found  in  a 
lual  oiperienoe  of  Ijtib  nobilitjr  in  tnan 
lan.  Hence  thuee  who  call  the  new 
ly  Hall  "  pesaimist  seem  to  us  to  do 
Ui  that  fine  uoein.  No  one  coa  einevt 
full  of  the  irrepressible  buoyancy  of 
\^  is  conscious  of  a  dwindline  power 
the  BTib  whioh  loom  lariwr  as  e»po- 
iena.  WiM  tbo  uobl^t  „iA  «.-«  has  to 
ainst  this  ooii«ciouBnee«  of  rar>idly  di^ 
r  buoyancy  ia  a  bu^r  and  more  solid 
e  of  hnman  gaadntisa,  aa  well  as  a 
ith  in  the  power  which  isrudes  youth 
alike.  Now  Tennyson's  poBm  shows 
lappier  aaperts  of  n^r'-  thoneh  it  ihows 
lat  eiamerated  denwndpncy  in  oonnt- 
e  moral  eiil*  of  life  which  is  one  of 

auencea  of  dwindtinE  vitality.     No- 

ie  despair  which  bin  hero  iroald  feel  if 
othing  but  "  evolution  "  to  depend  on. 
ihe  rebuke  whioh  the  siwaker  ■-■--" 


-how  . 


n  thei 


__   _   tode- 

ri'lr  that  ha«  twen  alreadr 
.  „.  ...»  heart  of  man  which,  ilaeff 
blv.  yet  promises  an  evolution  far 
id  more  bonndlpo  ttuio  is  lug-gealed 
liysical  law.  The  final  upshot  of  the 
tides  of  prof^ren  and  retn>|tm*tan.  in 
iodie  advance  and  retreat,  is,  he  tells 
incaloulable  by  iis  —  the  complenty  o( 
krd  and  backward  uiovements  of  the 
ne  beyond  our  ffnwp;  —  and  yet  he  is 
:  there  is  that  in  ns  which  supplies  on 
solution  of  the  riddle.  ■  .  • 
0  whole,  we  have  here  the  nntnral  pes- 
t  am  in  all  it*  mclnneholy,  altemalins 
:  bucbeR  mood  like  "  old  experience  ^ 
a  Hilton's  phrase.  *'  doth  attun  to 
g  like  nrophetio  strain,"  The  Toriotis 
•naed  by  theae  positive  and  negative 
seem  to  us  delineated  with  at  leant  as 
jid  as  that  which  painted  the  tumaltii- 
and  flow  of  aturrr  despair  ami  anfrrier 
he  bosom  of  the  decpived  and  nwentfnl 
nvty  years  since.  The  later  ^'  Loeks- 
"  n  in  ttie  highest  aenae  worthy  of  Ita 

Ha^  Mf  isominf;  Saat  1  parrd  ihrte 
rrli,  etc.  Coiupara  the  openioB  lines  of 
■LochsleyHall.' 

in  Uk  kali  thrrt  hannt  a  painliwr,  'I'; 
n  eonplets  w-re  oiiinnally  written  for 

'Look^ey  UalL'    bee   the   not**  on 

hiaiV .'  for 
■ed  feet  ind 

'oM  upnn  Ihr  drad  votcann.  rir.     Corn- 
rail.  '^The  Vision  of  Sir  Ijiuofal ':  - 
ml  partakes  tlis  ■^unn'j  youth , 


SS.  Gont  our  tailor  ton  lAyfatkrr.  Evidentlr 
an  only  mid,  as  the  erandaon  aUo  is. 

(i7-7i.  Gone/or  ti-a-l  £.wfno.rtc.  Th. 
'Spectator'  says^  '  Ai  an  illnetraUon  of  the 
rtruDff  K^aap  which  s^  gets  of  the  eonvictiona 
which  are  prudncta  iieiiher  of  hope  nor  of  fear, 
take  the  following  on  the  significance  of  the 
belief  ill  eternity  a*  moutdiDg  and  shaping  to 


^  the  life  of  m 


IT  dying  n 


Id  bartiarlaD  burials  fclU'd  tba  ill 


goodi    Ttw  (oad,  the 


T  written  anylhine  whioh 
I  siDgle   line    more  of  tbs 


Has  Tennyaon   ■ 

wisdom  of  maturity  than  the  laat  line  her* 

K.  Goat  lit  fry  nf  'FoTwarii.  ForwarJ !' 
CompaK  the  first '  Lmksley  Hall ':  '  Forward, 
forward  let  us  muEe.'  etc. 

7S.  LrlMiliuiJiAiimiof'Fonpard!'lilllr» 
tliDutaiiJ  iftart  hact  gout.  Compar*  '  Th* 
Qolden  Year ':  - 

ib,  loDy  I  for  It  Um  H  fsr  away. 

Not  In  onr  tins,  nor  Id  our  ulillliw'i  Hbs, 


W.  Franer  kail  ihovH  a  Ugh  to  all  mtu.  He. 
Referring  to  the  French  ftetolDtioa.  'Demoa ' 
iIvvk)  is  the  Otwik   name  (or   the   commoB 

'JO,  'prasanU  maim  thr  itlpUti  kort.  Th« 
allnsion,  an  Lord  Tennvron  wrote  me.  is  to 
'modem  IrUh  doing'-'  llie  ne>l  couplet  re- 
fers lo  an  K^nal  instance  of  wanton  cnieltr 
reported  in  the  newspapers  at  ibe  lime. 

lot,  Catmoi.  Order  and  harmony  as  op- 
powd  lo  'rhaua.'  'The  fabrio  of  the  eitemal 
univerw  fimt  r*eeived  tha  title  of  fosaiai,  or 
"  beaniifnl  "  '  iTrenohl. 

nil.  JC^val-tarHt  oh.  ft:  %f  vndtr  kill  bt 
tnti  iPF(*  tktjiat.  The  cri^o  of  the  Londoa 
'  Academy '  (Jann«7  I,  I'*!!  asks:  '  Is  it  de- 
fenaiblr  U>  twiM  the  Radical's  demand  for 
"  aqoalily  "  of  rit^la  into  a  atatemenl  thai  all 
men  are  "  eqaal-bore  "  in  order  lo  ponr  a  »ery 
natural  eontempt  apoii  it  ?  '  It  ia  this  aqaalii; 
of  'inalienahle  riehis,'  not  M]DBlitT  of  rank  or 
endowtnenta.  which  the  DMlaratMn  of  lada- 
pendettcfi  claims  for  all  men. 

1  III.  Thr  mift  from  Ikt  fitld.  The  TOte  of 
the  Uboring  elwsee.  ,_      _ 

|ni.  Thrn  thr  (o-os'rtiTi  trr  mag /oil.  Teif 
nymn  Iiaa  '  IonirnF<len '  (which  ba  nsiy  li>*« 
ooined)  again  id  '  Harold.'  *,  I.;  — 


Ttia  rimptfl,  dlsni,  ■« 


133.  P/vct  Oe  piiglay  fivn  Aeir  teal.  tie. 
-Oompara  Luke,  i,  K!,  and  Pwlim.  cilTii.  li. 

lia.  n'aikiciag  in  lit  trough  qf  Zolaiim. 
.dUudiugr  to  the  '  realiMJo '  Frencb  novelist. 

1ST.  i/acaAiiiun  and  Jaapirrir.  Mad  oppo- 
rftim  to  kfilaniBta  wcrwmaoaat,  lilw  tUt  of 
At  '  JmoUm/ •  «k&  of  ridi^  BafoUicoiu 
feiths  P^aiAlUVolrticBollTO^iriwtot  their 

■anot  BntioBavan  bdd.  'Jw»ii«ii*,'aagi- 
■aUj  Oe  naim  grmi  to  s  mrolt  of  die  pemnfa 
irf  PiMfdT  sKwiut  the  nobles  in  13SS,  oniH  to 
te  (ivliM  to  any  umilur  insarnBtion  of  the 

lO.  AU  Ihf.  nillioHt  out  at  Unglh  villi  oil  l/ie 
VWtoiu  qf  mg  touth.    Compare  the  fint '  Looka- 

TQi  llM  wu-drmn  ibrobb'd  no  loi^vr,  and  th«  battlft- 


185.  Beiptr,  rkom  ikr  curt  ralTd  lit  Brinfrr 
Amk  q/'  a^  irewf  ddngt.  See  note  on  '  Iieunine 
£U«<a<9 '  Bbore. 

2iil-'il-'.  Whiil  are  mm  that  ht  tlould  heed 
wiF  Thi;  pi»ui^  'takes  for  ila  C^it  the  >ith 
ftalm,  whlfh.  b«giniiin§  with  ihe  suiie  dtsnisy 
•t  the  smallniss  of  niau  a  uiattiiial  significaiiQO. 
■MS,  n^verthdeaa,  that  ia  bis  AppreheDaiou  of 
the  world  he  Lb  proved  "  littls  lower  tbaa  the 
■ngf^i  *^  *  C  The  AcadeniT  '). 

226.  Thr  dog  loa  lame  Io/bUbib  inith  the  cry. 
"niat  ia,  irith  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Conipaie 
'OthnUo.'  ii.  3.  3T0:  '  Not  like  a  hoimd  that 
Imnta,  bat  one  that  Irlla  up  the  sry;  '  and  '  Co- 
■ioUnna.'iii.a.  I'iOt  '  You  oomionn  cry  of  onra  1 ' 

240.  Yoalhfuljealoia]iiialiar.  Ailndine  to 
tlie  aarher  poem,  whora  be  ii  described  aa  a 

2^.' RorfinfitalfdkidetHUKtis.  The'niodsl 
lioqAes  ^  to  be  leen  in  man;  En^liah  towns  Had 
Tilliwes.  bnilt  on  aoientific  principlei.  bat  with 
Doac  of  the  picturcaque  charm  of  the  old  do- 
nwstia  architectme  —  better  to  liTe  in,  though 
not  to  look  at. 

276.  Fomard,  Hll  yo»  «w  the  HiifirtI  Humaa 
yatve  is  dipim,  etc.  The  ronthfnl  err  ia 
taken  ap  again  in  thme  cUnng  lines,  in  wLich 
there  is  larelj  no  petBimiam. 

27R.  Tht  dtallatu  Aitgei  iralfd  in  Ihe  rarani 
tomb.    See  Mark,  xjL  6.  and  compare  John, 

Page  W5.    Opewino  of  thb  Ixdmh  amd 

COLONIAI.  EsmUITIOK. 

Line  17.  Ar.d  rArm-rr  htr.fiag  flu.  The  ori- 
gfatal  reading,  aa  printed  in  Uie  iwwspapera  at 


tha  time,  was:  '  And  —  where'er  ha  Uig  H) 
Qj — ;'  and  tha  puem  ended  Ihua:  — 

Aad  tiod  Biunl  kU  f 

Rige  025,    To  W.  C.  ^Ucbkaiit. 

At  the  banqDet  thv  annuel  u  w  read  ta  ll* 

gneala  by  John  Foister.     ll  was  prinied  U  il* 

Time  in  "The  Honsebald  Nnniuite  of  Cmm 

Kventa '  and  other  periodicals. 

Page  :i2ti.    To  THK  Ua&ucis  or  Dmma 

On  the  2<>lh  of  April,  1886,  the  poet's  rnic* 
son,  Lionel,  diwi  on  the  royac  hone  fna 
India.  A  monnment  waa  ererted  lo  Ui  mm- 
or?  in  Freshwater  Chnntli  on  the  Ue  of  Widl 
—  a  buantifnl  slatae  of  St.  John,  from  the  din) 
of  Miss  Moiy  Grant.  A  tribute  mure  radamr 
than  bra«a  or  matble.  and  more  beautiful  ilus 
Mulplorooiild  carve,  D  bailt  in  loftjaad  t?adr( 
rhynw  in  tbeae  linos  addr«a«ed  bj  his  father  to 
the  Man]uia  of  Unfferin  and  Am. 

Page  yzi.    Oh  the  Juiui.u[  op  Qckei  Vic 

Una  39.  Uemy'i  fifty  Heart  are  aS  i-  iMik. 
Henrf  1 II..  who  omie  to  the  throne  in  l:.-in.  lai 
died  m  ViT2.  The  other  aovcrviEns  lefenvd  ID 
are  Edward  III.,  who  reigned  filtj-ong  ;«n& 
and  George  III.,  who  leiened  aixtj'  yean. 

Pace  528.    Ueukteb  asd  PKitasrHOirB. 

Line  6.  Tile  Gad  qf  gAoO*  and  drtami.  Hn- 
mes  (Mercury),  the  *  sBrpeut-wanded  power 'rf 
ImeSS. 

39.    Aidaiev,    Dii  (Plato). 

82.    7%rtf  gray  headi.    The  Pate*. 

114.    ThebnXJierqflJiiaDarhneii.   ZeaslJvpr 


148.  TJir  SlOHe.  Ilie  WImL    The  stone  of  Sip- 
phna  and  the  wheel  of  Ixion. 
Page  530.    Owe  Boi. 
Line  6.    Lite  n«i.    Like  anithine 'aoekt). 
I.'j.     Faaitltful  an'    True.      &Be    ReTtOatklk 

61.  Cfun-uW.  The  wud  is  the  old  £bgU 
nvde  or  icood.  meaning  mnd,  frantic.  Compwe 
the  play  upon  the  word  in  the  '  Midsmnatr' 
Night's  Dream,'  ii.  1. 1!I2:  — 

And  Iwra  am  I,  and  wode  witlilo  thia  wmd, 

!H.  ToUmt  H<ugtl  r  SffipOir.  See  JodgM. 
xiii.  Sn. 

Pag^.'Ba.     VaptUKM. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Henley  remarks;  '  In  "  yaataMs" 
the  insb^ht  into  essentdala,  the  coroniaod  i' 
primordiBl  matter,  the  capaaty  of  vital  stw- 
gGsiion,  are  R-lorionsty  in  BTideiwe  from  the  Snt 
to  tbe  last.  Here  is  no  touch  of  ingenaiir,  ns 
trace  of  "  "ricinatity."  no  sipn  of  cleTemnB, 
.  .  .  nothing  is  antic,  pecnliar.  snperflnomi;  ha\ 
here  is  i>pic  unity  and  eompletenees.  hen  is  a 
aublimation  of  experience  erpressKl  by  meana 
ofasubhmationof  style.  It  is  nnique  in  Eag^ 
U«b,  and.  for  all  that  one  can  sse.  it  n  Ukalj  (o 
remain  nniqa*  this  good  while  yet.' 


NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 


LinaO.  IntiecertceiieethfdinlirrBialhtr'aMiik. 
Conipurt-  EiihIus,  xiiii.  I'J,  or  mjv.  'Jti. 

Fago  534,    Thb  KiNO. 

Linn .'«.  Tht  tonelii  maidin  Pnarem  of  Iht 
wood.  CumijarBTennFson'BYBnuonof  thBBlory 
in  ■  The  D»j  Unam.' 

111.    Jo  t'  01)1(1.     1  love  diw  (ItalisD). 

l.'.ll.  Till  1  kntw,  BBforriuK  to  the  "know 
nut   liiat  whicli  pleaied  it  most,'  in  line  141 

Piii,-B  M6,    To  Ulysses. 

LiiiB  4.  Corrienlri.  'I'lia  capital  of  the  pii>- 
Tiiii.-B  of  the  siuue  Dame  in  Uie  Argeutiiie  Ke- 

Into  of  tlie  cumposil ■-;;"■ 

:t  warriur  i^f  Cavrera,    Garibaldi,  bo 
called  triini  iW  tovu  vbicb  waa  hia  home  fmm 

1.154  to  IBKI.  It  was  in  April,  1864.  tbat  the 
Ilalian  here  iiUnled  tin  'wbvuie  puiB  '  —  » 
H'rlSingtonia  j/if/antea  —  ia  tho  guMen  at  Far- 

P.igH  547.    To  Mast  Bon-E. 

Of  llie  poeinii  ul  frieadahip  which  ucuut  ao 
treQUBntJ)'  in  the  later  volumes  of  Teiinyaon, 
^^lupfori  Unwkti  aajs:  '  Tlmj  ought  to  be  ■■ead 
e  desiie  tu  teal  hia  gntce  and 


lire  revelutiona  u(  cliAract«f,  itiA  ai  Ik  chHTUtct 
njade  biaverand  kindlier  bj  old  aRo.  No  trace 
c,f  cvnidmi  deforms  them,  and  their  little  aadr 
ni'iS  ia  balanced  by  a  soft  and  aunny  oloamesa. 
liy  tenderness  in  memory  and  lunKnanimity  of 
ho|>e.  Each  of  them  j«  also  tin^d  by  the  in- 
divianality  of  Uie  pereon  to  whom  it  is  written. 
The  poems  to  Edwatd  FitiKprald,  to  his  bro- 
lh..r,  to  Mary  Boyle,  to  Lord  Dnfferin,  posseaa 
tlieso  qunliUea.  and  are  drenched,  aa  it  were, 
with  the  dew  of  this  delicate  eentiment  pptabar 
to  old  ace.  They  look  baokwani,  therefore, 
but  IlieTalao  look  forvard;  and  not  only  Mends 
on  eartli,  but  thoae  alao  who  have  found  their 
life  in  dnnUi  enter  into  their  hour  of  prospoct 


In  Wct-ffre  tiavi.     Referrine  to  the 

tnnihloBB  timoa  of  ll^t-H,  when  the  irritalioa 
of  the  aenuidtnrHl  Uboreia  of  EiiKland  ngainat 
their  emjJoye™  waa  at  its  height,  and  for 
months  togelher  the  biirniiijr  of  ataofca,  farm- 
bnildinKo.  anil  other  pniperW  was  of  nightly 
ocourrence.     Compare  '  The  Prinoesa,"  it.:  — 


PaeaMO.    Mkhus  ahdthbOlbam. 

Line  14.  And  Uaru'dmr  Mm<:  The  use  of 
'lenro'd  '  for  '  ta-ught '  is  nn  nruhaiBni.  Com- 
pare 'Much  Ado  About  NothitiE,'  iv.  1.  ;ilt 
'Sweet  prince,  yon  learn  roe  noble  tbankful- 

Paire  651.     Bomket'b  ItEHOtlBR. 


'Pkradise  Loat.'  i 


irifA    Ulltnn't    amaratilh.    Sou 


Tliei 


Uate  no  ettaer  idsiU<Uiib 


Page  555.    Fak  — Fae  — AwAT. 

The  ■  Memoir '  ivol.  iJ.  p.  'JtHi)  saya:  "  Distant 
bells  alwaya  charmed  him  with  their  "  lin-lan- 
lone."  ana,  when  heard  uier  the  tat  or  &  take, 
he  was  never  tired  of  liatening  to  them.' 

Page  5»t.     Thb  I'HROffrLE. 

Stopford  Brooke,  after  referrini;  to  the  poems 
of  friendship  in  the  later  Toliimiw  uf  Tennyson 
(see  nolo  on  lines  ■  To  Maiy  Boyle,'  above),  re- 
marks: '  There  is  another  kind  of  poetry  which 
is  natnmlly  wrirfen  in  old  aee,  and  reoura  to 
tlicise  motives  of  youth  which  arise  oat  of  the 
happiness  of  the  world  and  of  the  poet  in  the 
awakening  of  life  in  Spring.  Thb  poetry  is 
boru  Dot  of  the  memriries  of  that  early  joji,  and 
is  aJuo  toached  with  a  dlstlnclive  aentinieitt 
native  onlv  tu  old  age,  delioateV  clear,  having 
a  breath  of  the  color  and  warmth  of  yonth,  and 


then  to  breatie  like  i ,__„      . 

and  her  bosom  to  heave  with  a  dreuu  uf  com- 
ing ploHsure.  They  recall  the  paat,  and  pro- 
phesy Che  immortal  Spring.  Old  age  often  feela 
this  sentiment,  but  i*  rarely  able  Ui  shape  it; 
but  when,  bj  good  fortune,  it  can  be  shaped, 
the  poem  has  a  unique  obarm.  Of  tneh  poems, 
"The  Throatle"  is  one,  and  "  Eurl;  Spring  "  is 
another.    They  tna;'  have  been  originally  tr-"- 


f,  as  no  othar  example  of  the 

„ a  Oxford  Dietjonary. 

Page  51)1.   LineHS.    The  gaiit  <lf  chai.  Thor* 

a  a  doable  meaning  in  this. 

Page    mt.     line    2«S.     Bif  OM'iS'ir   IB    Uc 

ihronr.     Litflmlly.  one  who  sits  ^beside  Jim 


Page  flTfl.     Lino  S 


Vial  old  fox-Fltmino. 


VLf 


..„.      ..„., —  r bnaioe-ll*. 

Pago  571.  Sonne  L  Alinglon  Cmllf.  The 
mills  of  this  eastht  remain  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Msdway.  jost  below  Maidstone.  It  was  bmlt 
in  the  rirign  of  Stephen,  and  was  the  nwideneB 
of  Sir  Henry  Wratt,  father  of  the  fovt,  wbo 
was  bom  here  in  ISCI.  He  died  in  1542,  UiiT- 
inc  ■li'*  •ntinie  to  hia  son,  who  ia  introdoo  ''  '~ 


P»KB  572.     Line  91.     Far  appearance  take. 
""  '  ■'        ign  oi  tiiB  pqmeMive  is 

are  ud  other   EUiab«- 


a  oath  uke, 
r«  I'irjiV.  fie. 


tluit  do  not  end  ia  a  libilant  h 
'A»VouLikeIt.'iii.3.371:-f< 
'  T*«lilh  Night,'  iii.  4.  3fli:  '  t. 

Paire  5M.  Lina  13.  Tht  (re 
The  Riiiftcd  tree  of  'GeoTsics. 
tarqne  dovju  frondei)  vt  non  bqh  puma.' 

Page  AHj.  Line  1^\  Not  red  tilct  ItcarioCt. 
It  was  a  currant  opinion  that  Judaa  hud  red 
faair,  and  he  naa  eoinmoaly  so  represenled  ia 
Uie  old  iKUDtinei  and  ta.peatH«. 

PflfB  5S5.  Line  Si.  TU  Korltt  Oaead  of 
Sahah.    Se«  .Taahua,  ii,  and  vi. 

Line   2.1.    The  ktaihen  fi 


icible  » 


Line  5>i.  TAal  long  lain  minster.  WinelieaUr 
'  Cathedral. 

Lino  Ii2,  Eacloteii  icilh  boards  ofctdar.  See 
Song  of  Solomon,   -riii.  «,  a. 

PagB  .tae.  Liaa  T5.  ^dinJ  XnJrric'i  Dan- 
NaTember  30tb. 

Line  H2.      Sioept    and  gareiA'd  q/ler  hin. 

Pace  MT.  Ijne  139.  ^  kigh-dropii/.  The 
page  a  blnodet  for  '  hydropsy.' 

FugeSW.  Liue23.  AnampHitUrna.  A  faba- 
IciEi  TeDumDui  MrpdDt  supposed  to  haie  a  bend 
U  eaob  end  and  to  be  able  to  move  in  uther 
■  direotion.    Compare  '  Paradiie  Loat,'  x.  ff^. 

Page  am.  Lino  20).  TAfir  Dim  /™.  Their 
jadpnenl-day;  aUnilini;  Co  the  Latin  hymn, 
'  n».>  .'m.  A:^,  Ilia  '  ^t.. 


Compare  'Hamlet,' 

ard  II.'  iii.  i.  I'm. 

What  Virgil  lingt,  tie. 


Variam  et  matabili 

blood- ted  af  the 
ineofTertnUian. 
anct  eryiag  in  Uu 


PaRe^iW.     Un. 

Sof  tie  ■.Eneid.' 

»omp»c  PeminB.' 

Pa(fo<»0.  UneSS.  -Vart] 
Chureh.    The  often-quoted 

Pace  (KH.     Ijne  142.     Ig 
ttrrels,  etc.     A  parodr  on  Proverns,  i.  jk,  ::*. 

Pose  6U9.  Line  5.  The  narrou?  seat.  A  com- 
mon name  Chen  for  the  Eoglisfa  Channel,  Corn- 
pan  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  U.  It.  28.  etc. 

Page  Bt;i.  Line  Wl.  Tiie  Great  Harry.  The 
Eamoiu  <hip  of  var  named  far  him. 
_Linei>ii.  Thf  Daaet  of  Death.  Ths  gepara- 
tion  of  brideETwmi  and  bride  waa  repreaent-ed 
in  various  forma  in  this  series  of  pictures. 
Compnre  I-ooefellov'H  descriptdon  of  the  cov- 
ered bridge  at  Loeerne   in   'The  Golden  Le- 

Paeetil.'t.  Lina2(K.  The  gloom  of  Satd.  See 
1   Samuel,  ivi.   23,  and  euoipare    Browning's 

Lia'e  2.'in.  T^'i  coarieiua  it  a  vaM  of  phan- 
taijl.  '  Phantaay  '  here  i«  equivalent  to  *  sensi- 
bility,' as  the  context  indicaiea  —  a  meaning  of 
the  word  not  recoeniied  in  the  diclkinaries. 

Pace  820.     Line  77.     Thou  til/la  a  torch  ikal 


•ords  to  Ridl. 


Referring  (o  Latins*! 
le  time  of  their  ma^J^ 
ay  light  inch  s  caodls.  bi 
siiail  never  be  pel  au.' 


We  shall  ihUdavl 

Ood'i  gnuw,  as  1  trnsi  a 

Page  eSL    Habou). 

PacetiS:!.  Line  3.  ¥tm  grimlg-gtarit 
branaiih'd  tcourge.  A  reniariuhle  « 
pouvd  in  l<ii6.  Several  eoineta  have 
or  more  tails:  and  thai  of  1744  had  oi. 

Line  19.  Molixhiv.  ihtm.  Saciifioe  iIko,  m 
infuits  (vera  sacritiiwd  to  Moloch.  IM  Leitr 
COS,  lEviiL  21,  Jeremiah,  xxxiL  3^  etc 

Page  (i24.  Line  HI.  Tin  titM/tg  U 
eare,  the  eeil.  Edvard  the  CoofMaor  ■■  lb 
Htst  English  monanzh  vlio  profeHed  ID 
sccofnla  —  the  'ktog'e  evil,'  aa  it  eaw 
coiled  —  by  toueluns  tlie  viotima  el  ifaa  £■*■ 
and  tlie  practice  cootinnBd  until  lb  r^n  m 
Anne.     Coinpara  '  Macbelli,'  ir.  3. 140  foL 

Pageffi.^.  Uue!'.l.  TAe  great  darth  ^ B4 
Fftrr.     WmlmiuBler  Ablwr. 

Page  G2>«.  Ijne  IT.  Thoa  art  n  UmI 
Compare  ISbakea|>care,  'Sonoett,'  8:  'MiuwW 
hear,  why  hear'at  thoa  mnaic  sadly  f  and  1» 
*  How  oft  vheu  thuu,  my  mu^,  loaiie  plaj'i!.' 

Psge63l.  Linel.  Wi  hoU  our  Samwot 
coci  in  the  ajiringe.  The  woodoock  wis  tb> 
popular  BynoDyiQ  for  a  fool,  tJie  bird  buH 
supposed  to  have  no  braina.  Compare  7ai, 
'  Lover's  Melancboly.'ii.  1,:  '  A  headpiect  — a 
woodcock  without  brains  in  it; '  *  Hamlet,'!. I. 
U!i:  '  Aj.  apriiwea  to  catch  woodeoeka,'  *>& 

Page  63T.  Lwa  3t«.  Wot.  tnttvt,  to  Iktff 
-<liar  and  to  thee  !    All  the    English  (dilMa 


'  Woe  knave 


0  thy  fivniUia. 


n  page  tQ5,U» 


Tbii  WilUua'i  teUaw.tnukttusi  Me. 

Page  '>44.  Line  85.  J7L*  Pope  and  Ikal  Ardh 
leacoa  Uitdibrand.  Alemnder  II.  and  Hildr 
'   who  berame  Gn^in  VII.  in  107S. 


:af  IKlUand  !»«.  prim 'the  givat  kii«<f 
;l.'     The  lat  edition  has  '  King.' 

Pap-fi48.    Line  19.     Ths  fieTeefartki»g%  hat 
ench'd  iheir  pirate  hidet,  etc.     This  was  aoW 


...     The  Haven't  mng.    The  raven  w» 

the  avmbol  of  Denmark. 

Page  (Bl.  Line  47.  A  mrtd  nf  tongwstm 
Compare  '  Lochsley  Hall  Siity  Years  Aftn:' 
'  thro'  the  toniruestera  we  mav  fall," 

Pa5e6fl2.  Line  131.  Son  tlarold.  IlhrHf. 
etc.  ITie  visions  here  may  have  beea  sugirested 
by  those  in  '  Jiichard  Ul.'  t.  3. 

Pagaa'fl.     Brctcbt. 

Page  (160.  Line  IT.  Loot  to  your  ting.  Tlim 
is  the  Euggention  of  a  dunble  meaning  in  this 
and  other  ramatk*  ei  Becket  darjoe  the  ganw. 


a  Mo  to  73" 


NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


line  45-  -In  taxg  father  carffaior  in  Ihre. 
Th«  accent  on  '  coniassor '  la  on  the  firat  sylla- 
bls;  u  ill  ii.  1.  ISO  (p.  681J  IhJow.  tompara 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  U.  Ii.  SI:  '  Good  ev«u  to 
my  ehoBtlr  oonfeuor, '  etc. 

Pagu  6(i2.  Line  201.  Touioaie.  The  Eng- 
liah  editioDS  hiLTe  *  Toalonsti '  here,  but '  Tlioa- 
loaw '  in  other  passages. 

FaeelXri.  Line  ^).  Htr  KMage.  In  feudal 
lav,  a  tAi  oD  a  knight's  fee  or  scntniu  tlitenOly, 
•hliitdl;  also  {aa  Imre)  a  ooinmutaliou  foe  pei^ 
■ODol  service. 

Pago  «<3ti.  Line  128.  Oirf,  bear  I  Here,  aa 
dae'wnere,  a  play  upon  the  name  '  Fit£urse ' 
(fruni  [he  Latin  urius.  b«ari. 

Pam6T2.  LiuB  ;!!".  Who  ranged  rottfuaiont. 
Brought  order  out  of  disorder;  a  meHning  of 
*  range'  not  recognized  by  the  dictionaries,  so 

Page  li'ili.  Lino  431.  I>nU  gfntlv  teitli  the 
uoung  man  Abaaiom.    See  '2  Samuel,  iTiii.  I'i. 

Page  07T.  Lino  106.  Swine,  lAerp,  oi.  The 
begt»r  naturally  usee  the  Saxuu  name*  for  the 
meats  instead  of  the  Norman  "pork,'  'mutlou,' 
and  '  beef.'  Conipafo  the  aiten-qnotcd  dia- 
logue of  Qurtb  and  Wamba  in  'Ivanboe.'  Ni 
in  line  133  Backet  translates  '  venison '  inlo  the 
f-aion  'back'  or  'detr'  for  the  begB^'',  wLo 
does  not  nndenUnd  the  Norman  name. 

PnguliSO.  line  T4.  A  dog's  name.  AUnding 
to  the  oommDn  English  name,  '  dug-rtwe '  (ifosii 

Line  76.  Mou  rose  o/  the  world.  A  play 
upon  'Rosamund'  as  denied  from  the  I^tin 
TOKi  maiidi.     Compare  v,  2.  140  (p,  702)  below. 

Page6S2.  Lino  44.  Tie  golden  Leopard .  In 
the  coat-of-amia. 

Pag«  <jH4.  Line  tM.  To  diagonalttt.  Tbe 
voril  appears  to  be  Tennyson's  own  uoinage. 
Tlie  Oiiord  Dictionary  gives  no  other  example 
of  it. 

Page  B85.  Line  207.  Noa  dffentaribui  iitii. 
From  Virgil, '.^DBid.'ii.Wl. 

Page  GBti.  Lino  21.  Fond  excett.  Foolish 
eicoss;  the  nsual  meaning  of  '  fond '  in  Kliia- 
bethan  English. 

Pago  090.  LinegS.  Lite  lU  Greet  ting,  etc. 
Compare  '  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  107;  — 


Line  88.  The  jounff  en/wiiiiag.  The  Oriord 
Dicdaiiary  gives  this  as  the  only  example  of 
'orownling,  whieh  was  probably  coined  by 
Tennyson.  The  same  seema  to  be  trne  of  '  Od- 
biasing '  and  '  Goliathixing  '  in  106  below. 

Pago  tB3.  Line  5fi.  Come  along,  [Am  !  The 
one-volume  Gngllsh  editions  (down  U>  18D7) 
have  an  interrogation-mark  after  '  tben.' 

Page  700.  Line  43.  ThiM  ineiU  nf  Marak  I 
See  Eaodns,  iv.  23. 

Page  701.  Lino  llfi.  Vior  panpent  Ibyci. 
From  Horace,  'Carraina,'  iii.  15.  1. 

Page  T04,  Line  2T0.  When  God  moinji  up 
iiijewelt.     See  Malaohi,  iii.  IT. 

Page  T03.    Tna  Faloos. 

"-  ;•  T09.    Lin*  24.    Dminff,  year  lerdikip. 


Tbe  English  editions  omit  the  comi —    

suspect  the  omission  to  be  intentiatial  if  there 
were  not  so  many  instances  in  which  these  edi- 
tions have  no  Domma  after  vocative  nouns  and 
phrases.  See  my  edition  of  '  The  Coming  of 
Artbur,'Btu.,n.  21B. 

Line  .U.  Not  the  head  ^  a  toad,  and  not  a 
htort  like  the  ieiod  in  il.  Compare  '  As  Ton 
Like  It,'  ii.  1   ■■' 


Wbleh,  111 


u  tosd,  ugly  and  vei 


Page  T31.    Ths  Pbomibb  OF  Mat. 

The  follawine  is  the  analyus  of  Edgar's  cliH> 
aoter  hy  Mr.  Lionol  Tennyson,  referred  to  on 
p.  T3I  above :  — 

'  Edgar  is  not,  as  tbe  critics  will  have  it,  a 
freethmker  drawn  into  crime  by  his  Commn- 
uistie  theories:  Edgar  ia  nof  a  nrotcst  against 
ihe  atheism  of  the  age;  Edgar  is  not  even  an 
honest  Kadical  nor  a  sinoere  follower  of  Kchopen- 
hauer;  be  is  nothing  thorough  and  nothing  mn- 
cere;  but  he  is  8  criminal,  and  at  the  same  limn 
a  gentlEnuro.  These  are  the  two  aide*  ot  his 
character.  He  ha*  no  conscience  nntil  he  ii 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  consequencea  of 
his  crime,  and  in  tbe  awakening  uf  that  con- 
science the  poet  has  manifested  his  fullest  And 
Bublimest  strength.  At  onr  brst  iutroducljoii 
to  Ejigar  we  see  him  perplexed  with  the  haunt- 
ing of  >  pleasure  that  has  sated  him.  "  Let  ni 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  "  has  boon 
Ilia  motio;  but  we  can  detect  that  his  appetite 
far  all  pleasure  has  begun  to  pall.  He  repeals 
wearity  the  formube  of  a  phiiocopby  wbich  ho 
hfto  followed  because  it  snils  his  mode  of  life. 
He  plays  with  these  formulie,  bnt  they  do  not 
satitfy  hini.  So  luug  as  he  had  on  him  the 
zest  nf  libertinism  he  did  nut  in  all  probahitity 
trouble  himself  with  philosophy.  But  now  ho 
begins  to  banker  after  tua  position  as  a  gentle- 
man—as a  member  of  society.  He  feels  be 
has  outlawed  bimseU.  He  has  no  one  hut  him- 
self to  look  to.  Ee  must  endeavor  to  justify 
himself  to  himself.  His  seUithness  compels  him 
to  take  a  step  of  which  he  feels  the  wnckedneia 
and  repugnancy.  The  companionship  of  tbo 
girl  be  boa  mined  no  longer  gives  him  plaHaDre; 
be  baUs  her  tears  because  they  remind  him  of 
himself,  —  his  proper  self.  He  abandons  bei 
with  a  pretence  of  satiafDCtion;  but  the  philo- 
sophical  fcrmolffi  he  repeale  no  more  satiafy 


__ She  ha. 

_.   ._^. J  in  her  seducer. 

though  the  fruit  is  slow  in  ripening.  Yearn 
after,  be  returns  like  the  ghoat  of  a  murderer 
Id  the  scene  of  his  crime.  He  feels  remorae. 
He  is  aahamed  of  it;  he  battles  against  il;  he 
hurls  the  old  formntie  at  It;  he  ncU  the  cynio 
more  thotnughly  than  ever.  But  ho  is  changed. 
He  feels  a  desire  to  "  make  amenda."  Yet  that 
lyaforroof-elfishneai      "    ' 


d  the  '■ 


7  that  m^es  tba  ohai«ot«r  so  individual  mbJ 


nnurkable,  becanm  he  has  inherited  estate*. 
Bu  poutiaii  of  eeotlHUuin  ia  forced  uo  liu  iio- 
tioe:  be  would  qualify  himself  for  iCjSetfishlj' 
asd  without  duinee;ice«u*epeDiinra.  Tomury 
Uie  surriiing  «Bter  ojid  rescue  the  old  fttfaer 

Uinaelf  to  perform  it.  At  Uivt  eTeiythJoK  gom 
well  for  him:  the  old  weaporu  of  fowinution 
that  had  worked  the  f  oDiiger  suter'a  ruin  now 
oomjaer  the  heart  of  the  elder.  Ha  is  comfort- 
»ble  in  hia  leheme  of  re^uatinn,  and  "  laya 
thai  flalt^HnG'  unction  to  huaoul.  Kaddenly. 
'howeter.  the  i;irl  whom  h«  hiu  betrayed  and 
whom  he  thought  dead  ivturoRj  vhe  hean  hinj 
repeating  to  anuCher  tha  words  of  love  she  h^rsvlf 
tM  caonht  from  biro  and  betiBTiid,  "'  Edsar." 
■he  cries,  and  staggers  forth  from  her  niuceal- 
ment.  as  she  forgives  liim  with  her  but  hruatb, 
mud  bidd  him  nmke  her  aixt^r  luqipy.  Then, 
t  till  then,   the  true  sonl  of  the  ma 


aoniahment.  He  feeli  then  and  will  always 
ImI  aspirations  after  uood  which  he  can  never 
atonly  imperfectly  fulfil.  The  puaition  of  bde- 
feendeuce  on  wbioE  he  prided  himself  is  wmted 
inuu  him:  he  is  hnmihated;  the  inatmiuent  ot 
U*  lelliak  repeatanoe  tiims  no  him.  with  a  toi^ 
J^nera  that  annihilates  him;  the  bluS  and 
bonesC  farmer,  whoni  ho  deapisea,  trlomphsover 
bini.  not  with  the  brute  fonw  of  an  avan^e 
bud,  bat  with  ibe  pre«i 


VBiLu,  uut   wtui  Lue  prcwJuincDoe  <tt  superior 
{KMwlity.    Edgar  quits  the  aoene.  sever  avain, 

'~ "  "  lisvH,  to  renew  hU  libertuu  ex- 

exiuate  »ith  lifehm;;  oontrition 

irickednegs  of  the  past.     This  Is 
dramatic  justice.' 

Page  TM.  Line  -*J0.  'HTiat  an  nrf  «iijn 
tie  blind  old  man  in  ' Lrur,'  bee  'Lear.'  iv. 
1.38:- 

Thcjr  till  ui  loT  their  ipoit. 

PaRo  m.  Line  BM.  Lit*  lit  Lovr^dttt, 
<fr.     Aphrodite  (Venus)  rixini;  from  the  sea. 

Page  TIM.  Line.^;i.  I  had  aa  aothtr.  Com- 
pare BroH-ninE,  '  Blot  in  the  'Soatoheon,'  ii.; 
*  I  had  no  mother,  and  I  loved  him  so  1' 

Page  li'2.  Line  265.  Sciunn  anif  Paap/f. 
CssHr  and  Pom  pay. 

Page  TIG.  Line.-HO.  An' maatedan' fsuddtrd 
ma.  For  '  matit^ '  Istupefied},  comparv  '  Mac- 
betb.'  V.  1.  8li:  'My  mind  she  has  mated,  and 


is  properly  I _,  ._  ._  ._  _.. 

one-volume  editions;  but  in  th"  ten-volume  edi- 
tions of  1893.  1894,  etc..  '  Make,  make  P  is  a 

Pbko  TtW.    Writtbh  by  ah  Exile  or  Bab- 

lith  <itania.  Liti  Caaa't  nouag  glaitet.  For 
tlin  alliiMon  to  the  Hindu  cod  of  love,  Cama 
or  Camdeo.  oompue  '  The  Palace  ot  Art.'  line 
115.    iiee  also  the  early  poem, '  Love,'  p.  ITI3. 


Page  THfi.    SunLoirTT. 

Hh  etwna.  On  Niagara's  Jloed  i^  hHsUb 
mighl.  For  the  nenuliinuiM  aoMUl  of  '!>>■ 
gar*,'  compare  Goldsmith, '  The  TraveUet.'  tU 
'  And  Niagara  stuns  with  UinndenBg  mai,' 
This  was  the  Dtiginal  nrouanciatioo  li  ik 
name.    See  Lippincoti  s  '  GucttasT.' 

Pa^e  T6S.    Tbe  G&avb  oo'  a  SciOMt. 

1st  stanza.  Siglttlhro' yon  groat  <^afeit(ii, 
The  reprint  vMavmillsn's  \  niftrinan  edtliea'  ba 

:td  stanza.  Far  thou,  red  to  Koertfiim  di 
tosib.  The  Terse  halts,  unlettn  we  aoent '  •» 
ery '  no  tiie  second  syllable,  a  piunuiuiaa 
which  some  criiius  reoeeaixe  iu  ucraHOi]  !•■ 
sCaucen  in  Eliiabetlian  poetry.  I  rathcc  ^ 
pect  some  misprint  bore. 

Pjge  TtJ!>.  nt  WalL  al  Midniakl.  LM 
■tania.  Ritr  .'  Ul  m  trace,  nr.  Tliii  nmiidi 
one  of  the  aloeing  etaum  of  "The  Uilkfi 
Daughter.' 

Page  TT3.    Th>  Pasbiohb. 

1st  atania.  Beicarc,  tcinire,  e'tr  tin  iihtff 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  rapTint.bntdis'a*' 
in  the  lal  line  shows  that '  a'er  '  ■  a  shp  sUar 
of  the  pea  or  of  the  type. 

A  CoHTBAar. 

1st  Ktania.  The  '  riven  '  and  '  gii'o '  an  b 
the  reprint,  wluoh  probably  follows  the  oiigisil 
•dirion. 

"  T8.      TlXBCCTOO. 

n  the  original  spell 

.     Tm.    And  diaa,  ■. 

of  the  reprinta  bare  '  lavish'd  ■ ,  — - 

above  '  multitade  of  mnltitudea '  for  '  nd^ 

tH<l«sofmultHiide..' 
Pags  Tj<I.    Poems  Ptblished  ik  thi  Em- 

TION  Ol-  mill. 

The  spelling  and  pcaating  htre  are  their  ni 

pound  words  rlihe  '  pale~cold,'  '  faoUow-hesiui' 
eU-.  I.  which  do  imt  dune  have  the  byidiMi. 

PageTSa.    SONO. 

lal  staau.  Tht  blotmg  brtrr.  The  hl»K"- 
ing  briar,  or  wild  rose.  Contpaie  .Shtllf^ 
'  Adonais.'  viii.:  '  And  build  their  mossy  hooM 
in  field  and  brere.' 

Page  res.    SOMNET. 

Thf  ^icteritig  taadt.  Tie  reprinta  hin 
'  glistening  sands.' 

PoEs  TtW.    National  Sono. 

Aftrr  being  snppressed  for  more  thano^} 
yoftm,  this  song  wan  inserted  in  '  TTiB  ForcOMi ' 
(i.  'J),  with  DO  change  eicept  in  the  cbami 
which  becomes  in  thi-  1st  si 


And  in  the  seoond: 


Pages  791, 79a   BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  TENNYSON'S  WORKS 


87s 


Page  791.  The  Nbw  Timon  and  the 
P0ET8. 

8ee  the  Biographical  Sketch,  p.  xv. 

IWe  792.    Britons,  Guard  tour  Own. 

*  The  Examiner  ^  has  '  And  craft '  in  the  4th 
stanza,  and  *  we  fooght  ^  in  the  last. 

Thk  War. 

The  only  change  in  the  text  worth  noting  is 
in  the  4th  stanza,  which  now  reads :  — 

True  we  h».re  got  —  tuch  a  faithful  ally 
That  only  the  devil  can  tell  what  he  meani. 


VII.       BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    TEN- 
NYSON'S  WORKS 

The  history  of  each  ^oem  and  each  yolume 
has  been  given  already  in  the  introductory  and 
other  not^.  In  the  following  chronological  list 
American  editions,  except  as  connected  with 
tho  English,  are  not  included.  The  titles  of 
books  and  pamphlets  published  separately  are 
set  in  small  capitals. 

1827.  P0KM8  BY  Two  Brothers.  London 
and  Louth. 

1829.  TiMBUCTOO.  Printed  in  ^Prolusiones 
Academicse,*  Cambridge. 

1830.  P0EM8,  Chiefly  Lyrical.    London. 

1831.  *  Anacreontics,*  *  No  More.'  and  *  A 
Fragment '  contributed  to  *  The  Gem;  a 
Literary  Annual  * ;  and  a  Sonnet  C  Check 
every  outflash,*  etc.)  to  *  The  £np:lishman's 
Magazine  *  for  August  (reprinted  m  *  Friend- 
ship's Offering,'  1833). 

1832.  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Lon- 
don (dated  1833). 

A  Sonnet  C  There  are  three  things,'  etc.) 
contributed  to  *The  Yorkshire  Literary 
Annual '  ;  and  a  Sonnet  (*  Me  my  own 
Fate,'  etc.)  to  *  Friendship's  Offering.' 

1833.  The  Lover's  Tale.  London.  Sup- 
pressed immediately  after  publication. 

1837.  *0  that  'twere  possible '(the_germ  of 
*Maud')  contributed  to  *  The  Tribute'; 
and  'Saint  Agnes'  Eve'  to  'The  Keep- 
sake.' 

1842.  Poems.  2  vols.  London.  A  second, 
third,  and  fourth  edition  appeared  in 
1843-40;  fifth,  in  one  yolume,  1848:  sixth, 
18f)0;  seventh,  1851;  and  eighth  (with  addi- 
tions), 1853. 

1846.  'The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets'  c6n- 
tributed  to  '  Punch,'  February  28;  and '  Af- 
terthouebt '  to  '  Punch,'  March  7. 

1847.  The  Princess.  London.  Second,  third, 
and  fourth  editions,  1848-51;  fifth,  1853. 

1849.  '  To ,  after  Keading  a  Life  and  Let- 
ters,' in  the  '  Examiner,'  March  24. 

1850.  In  Memoriam.  London.  Second  and 
third  editions  the  same  year;  fourth  edi- 
tion, 1851.  Lines  C  Here  often,  when  a 
child,'  etc.)  contributed  to  the  '  Manchester 
Literary  Album.' 

1S51.  'What  time  I  wasted  youthful  hours' 
and  '  Come  not  when  I  am  dead,'  contrib- 


uted to  '  The  Keepsake.'  Sonnet  to  Mao- 
ready  read  at  dinner  to  him,  and  printed 
in  'The  Household  Narratiye  of  Current 
Events.' 
1852.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,    London. 

'  Britons,  guard  your  own,'  contributed 
to  the  '  Examiner,'  January  31;  and  '  The 
Third  of  February  '  and  *  Hands  all  Kound ' 
to  the  same,  February  7, 

1854,  'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,' 
in  the  '  Examiner,'  December  9.  Reprinted 
in  separate  form,  iu  Augnst,  1855. 

1855.  Maud,  and  Other  Poems.  London. 
A  second  enlanred  edition,  in  185G. 

1857.  Enid  and  Nimue:  or  the  True  and 
the  False  (earliest  form  of  two  '  Idylls  of 
the  King'),  London.  Suppressed  before 
publication. 

Illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Poems.'  Lon- 
don. 

1858.  Two  additional  stanzas  to  '  Qod  Save  the 
Queen '  (on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal),  printed  in  the  '  Times,'  January  29. 

1859.  Idylls  of  the  Kino  (first  four  Idylls). 
London. 

*The  War'  (afterwards  'Riflemen, 
form '),  printed  in  the  '  Times,'  May  9. 
^  The  Grandmother's  Apology,'  contributed 
to  '  Once  a  Week,'  July  16. 

1860.  'Sea  Dreams'  contributed  to  'Macmil- 
lan'3  Magazine,'  January;  and  '  Titbonns ' 
to  the  *  Comhill  Magazine,'  February. 

1861.  *  The  Sailor  Boy '  contributed  to  *  Vic- 
toria Regia.'  '  Helen's  Tower,'  privately 
printed. 

1862.  New  edition  of  '  Idylls  of  the  King,' 
with  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Prince 
Albert.  Ode  for  Opening  of  International 
Exhibition  (May  1),  printed  in  'Eraser's 
Magazine,'  June. 

1863.  A  Welcome  (to  Alexandra),  London. 
'  Attempts  at  Classic  Metres  in  Quantity ' 
contributed  to  the  '  Comhill  Magazine,' 
December. 

1864.  Enoch  Arden.  and  Other  Poems. 
London.  '  Epitaph  on  the  Late  Duchess  of 
Kent '  printed  m  the  '  Court  Journal,' 
March  19. 

1865.  A  Selection  from  the  Works  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  (containing  six  new 
poems).    London. 

1867.  The  Window;  or  the  Ix>vbs  of  the 
Wrens.  Privately  printed  at  Canford 
Manor.  Reprinted  at  London,  1870  (dated 
1871). 

The  Victim.  Privately  printed  at  same 
nlace. 

1868.  'The  Victim'  reprinted  in  'Good 
Words/ January.  'On  a  Spiteful  Letter* 
contributed  to  *Once  a  Week,'  January; 
'Wages  '  to  'Macmillan's  Magazine,'  Feb- 
ruary; '1865-1866'  to  'Good  Words,' 
March;  and  '  Lucretius '  to  '  Macmillan's 
Manudne,'  May. 

1869.  The  Eloly  Gbail,  and  Other  Poems. 
London. 


ISTl.    The  '  Miniatnnj  Editiao  '  of  tbo  '  Pocnu  ' 
llOiolB.),  Ixmdoo. 

■  The  Lit  Tonraament  •  omtribnted  to 
the  '  Contemporary  Keviow.'  [>nceniVier. 
1873.     Qaretb  and  LrKErrE  [aai  '  The  Lost 
Tourounent  'I.  London. 

The  ■  Library  Editi.     ■     -    ■      — 


London  amS-L    . 
1ST4.    A  Welcxime  tc  Makib  Alex*ni>bov- 

WA  (flrat  printed  in  the 'TinieB,' and  atlei- 

vuda  »epaiately). 

The  ■  Cabinet  Edition  '  of  the  '  Poem.,' 

containing     important     odditiooft.       C^jm- 

pleWd  il3  *oU.)  in  IfWO. 
I8T3.    QrEBir  Maby,  London. 

The  'Anthor'a  Edition' at  tlie'Pcnm*,' 

London,  e  ToU,  {187B-n>. 
laTS.     Harold.  London  {dated  ISTTt. 

1877.  A  "Prsfatory  Sonnat'  contriboted  to 
the  ■  Ninetmnth  Century,'  Uaroh;  '  Monle- 
oagro '  to  number  for  May:  Sonnat'ToVio- 
tor  Udi^,'  U>  nombrr  for  June;  and  '  Achil- 
les OTor  the  Trench/  Au^nst. 

Epiuph  on  Mr  John  Fraiiklin  written 
for  the  memorial  in  Westminster  Abboy. 

1878.  'The     RevengB' 


Tha  '  Defraoa  of  Laeknoir.' with  '  Dedi- 
catory Ponm  to  the  Princen  Alice.'  contrib- 
uted to  the  ■  Nineteenth  Century.'  April. 

1680.  Balladi.  amti  Other  Poemb,  Londun. 
'Child  Song*'  contribnted  to  "Saint 
Nioholaa,'  Pebroary  and  March;  '  De  Pro- 
fnndia'  to  'Ninoteenlh  Century,'  Hay;  and 
■  Midnight  Juno  .W.  1879.'  to  ■  CoUeoted 
Soonels.'  by  Cbarlci  Tennyson  Tnmer 
(London,  ISHO). 

18SI.  'Despair'  contributed  to  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century,'  N'oTeniber. 

1SS2.  "The  Charge  of  the  Hea-vy  Brieule ' 
contributed  U>  '  MscmiUan'i  Moeaiine.' 
March;  and  '  To  VirgU '  to  the  '  Nineteenth 


to  the  '  Nineteenth  Centur>-.'  March. 

The  Epitaph  on  Caxton  written  for  the 
Inenjoriai  vindow  in  St.  Mnr^ttrvt's,  Weat- 

1884.     The  Cup  asd  the  Falcon.  London. 
Brckbt.  London. 
Collected  editions  of  the  '  Pnenu  '  in  one 


Companion   ;  and    '  Freedom  '  to  the  New 

York     *  Independent '    and    "  MacmiUan'i 

Mamuine.'  December. 

1S8S.    TiRSUAB.  AMD  OthkB  PoEMt.  London. 

'  The  Fleet '  contribtKed  to  the  '  Times,' 


April  33;  '  To  H.  R.  H.  PrincwB  BaCia' 
to   the  ■  Times."  Jnly  Si;    and  '  Vbu   ' 
to  '  MacmiUun's  Mainxine.'  NoreiDtin 
1SS6.    LocusLEv  Uaix  Sixtt  Trari  Arm. 
ETC.    London. 

Ode  for  the  'Openineof  tlie  IsdiituJ 


tribnted  to  '  Uacmtllui' 
18S9.    To  Edward  Leab.  * 

illnsl  rated  by  Editard  Leu. 

Tennjw-n. 

Dehetee,  and  Other  Puemi.   Lis- 

A  new  one- volome  edition  of  the '  Pgoa," 
pnbltshfd  before  the  *  Demetcr '  Tolumt 

'  The  Throetle  ■  cootribuled  to  llu  '  Nn 

Review,'  October. 

18B0.    Newone-volameeditionaoflbe'Pow' 

without  the  Dramas,  and  with  the  Dnaa 

(reprinted  in  1891J  incloding  the  '  Dvmcui' 

ISlt.     'ToSleep'oontributed  tothe'KeaRF     ■ 

riew,'  Mar<%. 
1802.     Verses  on  '  The  Death  ot  tlw  I>iikt  of 
Chirencw    and   Avondate '  printed  io  lit 
'  Nineteenth  Century,'  Febmaiy. 

The  Fobestkbs,  Londoo  and  Stf 
York. 

SiLKHT  V'oirss.  pBbliahed  priTStdr  ii 
London  OD  the  day  of  the  Poet't  fminl 
(October  13). 

The  Dxath  or  (Ekok*.  Anu't 
Dbeam.  and  OtBEB  Poehs.  Loodca  *>d 
New  Vark. 

A  miniatnie  16-vo1nme  edition.  bnoDd 
in  H  Tolumes  (i>ne  thousand  copiet  do  1d^ 
paper,  printed  at  the  Oifonl  I'niieran 
Pressl  was  pitblibhed  in  September.  If  did 
not  inclade '  The  Fonsten  '  nor  die '  Driik 
of  CEnone'  volome.  It  is  not  menlioiMJ 
io  any  of  the  F!ibtic«raphies. 
1SB3.  PoEHB  BT  Two  BbotRERS.  Landoa;  • 
reprint  of  the  edition  ot  JK^,.  with  foor»i 
from  MS,  and  'TimbocUB.' 
by  Hnllam  1     ' 

_._.     New  York. 

New  UHoliime  edition  of  the  Poena.  i»- 
clodin?  '  the  Foreiten '  and  the  poMu  'm 
•  The  Death  of  (Enone '  Totume:  abo  s 
new  one-ToIume  editioD  tdmilarly  eomplna. 
London  and  New  York. 

Becket.  s9  amuiged  for  the  stags  hj 
Henry  Irrine.  and  pmented  Bt  the  Lxttaa 
Thtatre.  FebniMy  6,  1^33,  LondoD  «i^ 
New  York. 
1897.  Alfred  Lord  Texxtboj-':  A  Menwlr, 
b^  his  Son.    S  vols.    London   and  Nt* 

liahed  poems  sod  fraementa,  mostly  of  eiilj 

IWW.  New  'Globe  Edition'  ot  the  '  Poenu.' 
oomplete  in  one  Tolume.  I»ndoa  ud 
New  York. 


INDEX   OF   FIRST   LINES 

(Induding  thefirH  line*  c/  song*  included  in  poenu  and  dramas  and  of  sections  of  Iir  Msmosum.) 


A  oitT  clerk,  but  gently  bom  and  bred,  252. 
Act  nrst,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloomed  with 

woe,  555. 
Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave,  180. 
A  g^uxien    here  —  May  breath   and    bloom  of 

spring,  622. 
A  happy  lover  who  has  oome.  165. 
Ah  Grod  I  the  netty  fools  of  rhyme,  272. 
Ah !  yes,  the  up  may  faintly  smile,  772. 
Airy,  fairy  Lilian,  7. 
All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 

264. 
All  thoughts,  all  creeds,  all  dreams  are  true, 

787. 
Almighty  Love  I  whose  nameless  power,  776. 
Along  yon  vapour-mantled  skvj  760. 
Altho*  1  be  the  basest  of  mankind,  79. 
And  all  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form,  195. 
And  ask  ye  why  these  sad  tears  stream  ?  765. 
And  was  the  day  of  my  delight,  169. 
And  Willy,  my  eldest-bom,  is  gone,  you  say, 

little  Anne  ?  258. 
Angels  have  talked  with  him  and  showed  him 

thrones,  783. 
A  plague  upon  the  people  fell.  272. 
Are  you  sleeping  ?  nave  you  lorgotten  ?  do  not 

sleep,  my  sister  dear,  501. 
A  rose,  but  one,  none  other  rose  had  I,  419. 
Arouse  thee,  O  Greece !  and  remember  the  day, 

776. 
Ask  me  no  more :  the  wind  may  draw  the  sea, 

155. 
A  spirit  haunts  the  yearns  last  hours,  13. 
As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man*s  face,  180. 
As  the  hosts  of   the  locusts  in  numbeiB,  in 

might,  763. 
As  thro*  the  land  at  eve  we  went,  122. 
A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me,  30. 
A  storm  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were  still, 

366. 
As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we   muse  and 

brood,  24. 
At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville 

Liv,  459. 
At  Francis  Allen*s  on  the  Christmas-eve,  63. 
Athelstan  King,  485. 
A  thousand  summers  ere  the  time  of  Christ, 

497. 
At  times  our  Britain  cannot  rest,  526. 
Ay,  ay,  O,  ay  —  the  winds  that  bend  the  brier  I 

4a'J. 

Rabble  in  bower,  6R7. 

Banner  of  Ensrland,  not  for  a  season,  O  banner 
of  Britain,  hast  thou,  470. 


*  Beat,  little  heart  —  I  give  you  this  and  this,' 

552. 

Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart  I  beat,  beat !  553. 

Beautiful  city,  the  centre  and  crater  of  Euro- 
pean confusion,  555. 

Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep,  6. 

Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low,  175. 

Be  thou  a-gawin'  to  the  long  bam  ?  732. 

Beware,  beware,  ere  thou  takest,  773. 

Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with 
May,  310. 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  gather  from  afar,  789. 

Bow,  daughter  ot  Babylon,  bow  thee  to  the 
dust  I  775. 

Break,  break,  break,  115. 

Brooks,  for  they  call*d  you  so  that  knew  yon 
best  484. 

Bury  the  Great  Duke,  223. 

By  night  we  lingered  on  the  lawn,  186. 

Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound,  166. 
Caressed  or  chidden  by  the  slender  hand,  25. 
Chains,  my  good  lord  I  in  your  raised  brows  I 

read,  476. 
Check  every  outflash,  every  ruder  sally,  790. 
Clear-headed  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn,  9. 
Clearly  the  blue  river  chimes  in  flowing,  4. 
Come  down,  0  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 

height,  158. 
Come  not,  when  I  am  dead,  110. 
Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ,  222. 
Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet 

*t  is  early  mom,  90, 
Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time,  193. 
Could  I  have  said  while  he  was  here,  181. 
Could  I  outwear  my  present  state  of  woe,  784. 
Could  we  forget  the  widowed  hour,  172. 

*  Courage  I '  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the 

land,  51. 

Dagonet,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  his  mood, 
422. 

Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you  wan- 
der, 271. 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand,  165. 

Dead  I  512. 

Dead  mountain  flowers,  712. 

Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that  which 
lived,  470. 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire,  195.  ^ 

Dear,  near  and  true  —  no  truer  Time  himself, 
265. 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows,  100. 

Did  not  thy  roseate  lips  outvie,  761 . 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore,  181. 


T  my  'ene'a  legi,  w  the;  a 


Vovn  SaToy'a  bills  of  atunlai  white,  TtH. 
Dnat  are  our  fnunes;  and,  gilded  diut,   i 
pride,  ■HI. 

n^ne  the  fair.  Elaine  the  larafale.  380. 
Ere  yet  my  hexrC  wiw  sweet  Love's  tomb.  'H 
Every  day  hath  its  night,  T82. 
Byea  not  duvn-dr      ' 


cn-dropt  uaroier-brieht,  but  fed.  T 


Fair  thinRH  are  uow  tu  fade  away,  5J», 
pBI««ell,M3crendT,Him»  to-ni^ht  we  pBrt.n&>. 
Tkrevell,  irbusii  like  un  earth  I  >hall  not  tiod, 

KiJ. 
.Rfty  timei   the  rcae  hai  flower'd  and  laded, 

6J7. 
Firat  pledee  onr  Qaeen  this  •alemu  ni^ht,  515. 
Row  dawn,  cold  ntnlet,  to  the  lea,  10:>. 
Flower  in  Uie  prannied  Biill,  .Hi. 
F*eo  lo*B  — ftee  field  —  we  loie  hat  while  we 
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